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PREFACE. 


"  This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror." — SFIAKSPERR. 

A  BRIEF  prelude,  or  note  of  introduction  to  a  book,  is  a  matter  boen  ot  interest  and 
assistance  to  the  reader.  A  great,  and  probably  a  lengthened  struggle  has  just 
commenced  in  Europe — a  struggle  in  which  England  has  an  important  part  to  play. 
The  war-cry  has  sounded  throughout  the  land,  and  an  enthusiasm  prevails  which  invests 
the  past  military  and  naval  triumphs  of  the  country  with  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

Our  design  is  to  present  to  our  countrymen,  "  those  better  Romans  of  a  better 
time,"  a  concise  and  trustworthy  record  of  the  great  Military  and  Naval  struggles  in 
which  England  has  been  concerned,  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Our  labours  will  date  from  that  grand  and  terrible  convulsion, — 
the  Great  French  Revolution  of  1793.  For  upwards  of  twenty  years  afterwards,  Europe 
was  one  great  battle-field :  the  nations  were  shaken  as  with  political  earthquakes ;  society 
rocked  to  its  foundations ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  men  stood  in  the  vestibule  of  a  new 
life,  when  despotism  should  be  no  more,  freedom  be  crowned  throughout  the  earth, 
and  men  be  brothers.  Tlie  glorious  vision  proved  but  a  dream ;  and  the  Revolution, 
which  had  been  baptized  in  blood,  perished  in  blood. 

Different  opinions  will,  of  course,  be  entertained  of  the  wisdom  of  England's 
rulers  during  that  wild  time  of  war;  and  a  different  policy  has  since  been  adopted  by 
their  successors  in  power:  but  every  British  heart  will  feel  a  glow  of  pleasure  in 
reading  of  the  courage,  patriotism,  and  indomitable  spirit,  by  which  our  brave 
soldiers  tore  the  laurels  from  the  brows  of  heroes  decorated  with  the  trophies  of 
Italy,  Egypt,  and  Germany ;  and  placed  their  country's  honour  on  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  fame  and  glory.  A  love  of  his  Fatherland — a  sense  of  pride  that  he  is  an  English- 
man, will  animate  the  bosom  of  the  inexperienced  youth,  when  he  learru — and  will 
warm  the  heart  of  the  aged  man  when  he  remembcrt — that  the  efforts  of  his 
country's  warriors  have  secured  to  her  honour,  happiness,  and  independence ; — that 
they  have  rendered  her  the  sacred  fane  of  peace  aud  freedom — the  centre  of  civilisation 
— the  chastiser  of  the  oppressor — the  hope,  stay,  and  avenger  of  all  suffering  nations — 
and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

But  while  England's  brave  soldiers  shall  be  remembered  with  the  honour  due  to 
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them,  her  heroes  of  the  sea  shall  not  be  forgotten.  With  a  great  people,  times  of 
difficulty  and  danger  produce  great  men  to  contend  with  and  subdue  them.  "  He  that 
wrestles  with  us,"  said  the  eloquent  Edmund  Burke,  "  strengthens  us  :  our  adversary  is 
our  helper."  Disappointments  and  defeats  rouse  the  illustrious  to  renewed  exertions,  and 
point  out  to  them  the  path  to  success  and  glory.  It  was  singularly  thus  with  England 
during  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the  commencement  of  the  present.  When  her 
very  existence,  in  a  political  sense,  was  threatened  with  destruction — when  her  national 
independence  was  endangered — there  arose  a  host  of  strong-minded,  strong-handed  men 
in  the  cabinet,  in  the  field,  and  on  the  wave,  whose  united  exertions  snatched  her  from 
the  ordeal,  and  left  her  the  inheritrix  of  .a  prouder  name  and  more  exalted  glory  than 
she  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

At  the  head  of  that  branch  of  our  national  service — the  Navy — stands  the  glorious 
name  of  Nelson ;  and,  honour  it  as  we  may,  it  is  but  the  first  of  a  band  of  heroes  whose 
dashing,  fearless  deeds  have  shed  a  lustre  around — 

"  The  flag  that  has  braved  a  thousand  years  the  battle  and  the  breeze  !" 

The  ocean  is  regarded  as  the  natural  element  of  the  dwellers  in  this  "  precious  stone 
set  in  the  silver  sea," — as  the  habitation,  glory,  and  delight  of  Britons;  and  its 
brave  sons  have  gloriously  co-operated  with  our  armies  in  vindicating  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  mankind,  and  in  preserving  their  beloved  country  unprofaned  and  unsullied 
by  a  hostile  foot. 

The  division  of  the  Work,  entitled  "  OUR  INDIAN  CAMPAIGNS  AND  BATTLE-FIELDS," 
will  possess  a  novelty  and  originality  impossible  in  a  mere  compilation.  All  that  is 
to  be  found  extant  on  the  subject,  in  a  printed  form,  are  a  few  isolated  and  meagre 
details  of  some  of  the  military  operations  in  the  course  of  the  numerous  Wars  which  will 
be  narrated  in  this  Work;  and  as  they  have  been  the  production  of  civilians,  or  of 
unscientific  military  men,  they  are  not  only  unscientific  and  unsatisfactory,  but  inaccu- 
rate and  defective.  Though  what  is  known  as  "  a  popular  style"  will  be  adopted,  yet  the 
author  will  remember  that  he  was  a  soldier,  and  one  who  did  not  follow  war  as  a 
pastime,  but  studied  it  as  a  science.  Our  military  proceedings  iu  India  are  a  mystery  to 
many  well-informed  Englishmen.  The  history  of  that  vast  empire,  with  its  gorgeous 
wealth,  its  population  "  as  the  stars  of  heaven  and  as  the  sand  which  ia  upon  the  sea- 
shore ;" — their  barbaric  practices,  and  wild  mystic  traditions  of  religion ;  the  sterile 
deserts  of  their  land,  alternated  with  the  most  luxuriant  and  gigantic  vegetation ;  its 
chains  of  mountains,  and  their  dreaded  rocky  passes ; — are  to  many  as  a  book  closed 
and  sealed  with  seven  seals.  The  author  of  this  Work  will  endeavour  to  rend  those 
seals  asunder,  and  reveal  the  historic  mystery  enclosed  within  them  in  a  style  which  he 
anticipates  will  command  the  approbation  of  his  countrymen.  No  popular,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  competent  account  of  British  progress  and  reverses,  and,  finally,  of  British 
triumphs,  has  yet  been  written.  This  is  the  reason  why  Indian  affairs  are  unknown, 
and  Indian  politics  turned  away  from  as  uninteresting. 

Little  need  be  said  concerning   that   portion  of  the  Work  which  relates   to  the 
REPUBLICAN,  CONSULAR,  AND  IMPERIAL  BATTLE-FIELDS  OF  FRANCE,  in  connexion  with  her 
struggles  with  England.    In  it  will  be  celebrated,  we  trust  with  an  impartial  pen,  the  won- 
derful achievements,  and  the  prodigies  of  valour  and  patriotism  displayed  by  the  infant  and 
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nndisciplined  armies  of  Republican  France j— the  rise,  the  deeds,  and  fall  of  that  military 
meteor,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  "  the  fame  of  whose  victories  and  marvellous  fortune,"  as 
he  himself  has  said,  "  will  traverse  ages;"  and  be  a  lesson  to  "  despots,  prone  to  cruelty, 
avarice,  and  dissoluteness,  and  who,  in  the  very  moment  of  triumph,  are  intent  on 
defrauding  the  people  (by  whose  valour  and  suffering  they  have  conquered)  of  the  only 
reward  they  demanded — just  government."  Wonderful  is  it  to  reflect,  that  these 
startling  deeds  were  done — these  awful  conflicts  waged,  in  our  own  time  !  Ancient  history 
can  scarcely  parallel  the  blood-stained  records  of  these  gigantic  wars.  In  executing  this 
portion  of  his  task,  the  author  will  endeavour  to  avoid  all  those  misrepresentations  and 
hyperbolical  versions  of  historic  facts  which  detract  from  the  value  of  much  that  has 
been  written  concerning  them.  He  will  strive,  by  the  rigid  and  patient  examination  of 
details,  to  extract  and  exhibit  the  truth  in  a  spirit  equally  devoid  of  adulation  or 
detraction ; — in  a  word,  to  act  the  part  of  the  faithful  and  impartial  historian. 

In  the  pages  of  this  Work,  the  operations  and  results  of  our  expeditionary  forces 
in  the  East,  and  those  of  our  fleets  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  will  be  fully  and 
explicitly  detailed;  and  should,  unfortunately,  a  general  war  be  the  consequence  of 
Russian  Aggression,  a  succinct  and  vivid  narrative  of  its  operations,  casualties,  and 
results,  will  be  embodied  in  the  pages  of  "  ENGLAND'S  BATTLES  BY  SEA  AND  LAND." 
Neither  will  the  heroism  and  exploits  of  our  brave  allies,  the  gallant  French,  be  for- 
gotten or  slightingly  treated :  their  martial  bearing  and  true  military  pretensions  shall 
be  portrayed  in  all  their  lustre,  greatness,  and  renown.  The  Work  will  be  closed  with 
brief  histories  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  British  Army  and  Navy ;  particularizing 
the  individual  exploits  of  the  respective  regiments  of  our  gallant  army. 

To  render  the  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND'S  BATTLES  as  complete  as  possible,  a  retro- 
spective view  will  be  given  of  the  most  celebrated  events  of  British  Military  and  Naval 
History, — Crecy,  Poictiers,  Agincourt — Blenheim,  Ramillies,  Oudenarde,  Malplaquet; — 
and  the  other  battle-fields  and  memorable  contests  in  which  English  courage  and 
heroism  have  shown  in  resplendent,  unfading,  and  imperishable  renown.  Modern  science 
has  changed  the  aspect  of  war ;  and  the  musket  has  utterly  superseded  the  bow  :  but  the 
student  of  history  will  not  willingly  forget  the  deeds  of  those  brave,  keen-eyed,  brawny- 
armed  archers,  whose  winged  shafts,  falling  in  flights  which  darkened  the  sky,  spread 
terror  and  death  among  their  enemies. 

Such  is  the  design  of  the  Work  to  which  we  invite  a  nation's  attention  in  the  time 
of  strife,  of  self-denial,  and  (it  may  be,  to  some  extent)  of  peril.  Is  it  not  wise,  we  ask, 
to  review  past  struggles,  and  to  glean  from  them  the  lessons  they  yield  for  our  guidance 
now  ?  The  unthinking  clamours  of  a  people  have  sometimes  driven  governments  into 
unnecessary  wars ;  while,  at  other  times,  the  fear  of  increased  taxation  has  generated 
such  a  love  of  peace,  as  to  endanger  the  national  respect.  With  a  people  better  informed 
with  regard  to  its  history,  and  the  causes  of  the  storm  now  about  to  pass  over  Europe, 
this  will  not  be  again. 

It  is  a  solemn  time ; — a  time  pregnant  with  events  and  changes ; — a  time  whose  coming 
incidents  involve  the  fate  of  nations ; — a  time  when  freedom  is  cast  into  the  balance ; — a 
time  when  down-trodden  nations  rouse  themselves  from  momentary  despair,  and  prepare 
for  the  renewal  of  the  conflict ; — a  time  when  the  genius  of  Britain  calls  aloud  for  the 
exertions  or  endurance  of  all  her  children.  From  the  mysterious  and  murky  veil  that 
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shrouds  the  awful  Future,  there  arises  the  red  glare  of  war,  and  sounds  as  of  a  world  in 
arms — a  world  struggling  to  prevent  a  despot,  under  the  hypocritical  plea  of  religion,  from 
trampling  down  the  ancient  landmarks  of  nations,  and  creating  a  colossal  and  barbaric 
tyranny  in  Europe.  The  lovers  of  freedom  will  stand  boldly  forth  to  prevent  this  :  the 
chivalry  of  France  and  England  will  fight  side  by  side  with  the  gallant  soldiers  of  Turkey, 
to  confound  the  pretensions  of  an  overgrown  and  dangerous  despotism ! 

A  mystic  influence  seems  at  work  in  history,  and  events  move  in  circles.  In  the 
fifth  century,  Europe  was  threatened  with  desolation  by  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the 
East.  The  dreaded  Alaric  and  the  Goths ;  Attila  and  the  Huns — Attila,  whom  men  in 
terror  called  the  Scourge  of  God,  and  recognised  as  an  instrument  of  Divine  wrath  to 
rebuke  the  world  for  its  sins ;  Genseric  and  the  Vandals,  successively  burst  into  her 
boundaries,  and  threatened  the  extinction  of  civilisation  in  fire  and  blood.  Terrible  were 
these  visitations, — fearful  the  desolation  they  spread, — before  the  countless  thousands  of 
semi-barbarians  were  driven  back,  like  receding  seas  of  life.  In  the  lapse  of  time  they 
are  almost  forgotten;  when,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Europe  is  threatened  with  a 
similar  evil  from  within.  An  attempt  is  now  being  made  by  the  Russian  Autocrat  to 
blot  out  a  people  from  the  map  of  nations,  destroy  the  balance  of  power,  and  roll  back  the 
gigantic  wheels  of  civilisation.  But  surely  this  shall  not  be.  Brute  force  shall  again  be 
smitten  by  intellect  and  energy.  The  arms  of  the  just  must  triumph;  and  when  a 
terrible,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  a  tedious  war,  shall  have  been  closed  with  victory — a 
victory  to  which  English  courage,  strength,  and  wealth  shall  have  largely  contributed, — 
then  may  we  exclaim  with  our  national  poet — 

In  those  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety, 
Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants,  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours." 
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THE  wars  that  sprang  out  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  which  desolated  Europe  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  were  occasioned  by 
the  decree  of  the  National  Convention, 
passed  November  19th,  1792,  declaring, 
that  "  the  French  nation  would  grant  fra- 
ternity and  assistance  to  all  people  who 
wished  to  recover  their  liberty ;"  and  this 
violation  of  the  laws  of  international  justice 
was  further  aggravated  by  the  endeavours 
of  the  French  affiliated  societies  to  spread, 
by  means  of  their  emissaries,  sedition 
among  the  conterminous  states. 
f  The  causes,  proximate  and  remote,  which 
co-operated  to  the  progress  and  formation 
of  that  revolution,  have  been  so  repeatedly 
recapitulated  and  presented  to  the  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  in  so  infinite  a  variety 
of  forms,  that  their  enumeration  in  this 
work  would  be  an  unprofitable  waste  of  the 
reader's  time,  and  a  disingenuous,  as  also  a 
dishonourable  encroachment  on  his  purse,  to 
repeat  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  event, 
more  momentous  in  its  results,  and  more  im- 
portant in  its  interests,  than  any  period  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  was  occasioned  by 
the  degeneracy  of  national  morality,  the  pro- 
fligacy of  the  court  and  noblesse,  the  cor- 
ruptions and  evils  of  the  church,  and  the 
increased  intelligence  of  French  society  in 
political  knowledge. 

These  causes  conduced  to  those  contests 
and  disputes  between  the  crown  and  the 
states- general,  or  tiers  (tat,  which  inclined 
some  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  to 
dread  the  spread  of  revolutionary  principles. 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  was 
the  first  who  gave  the  alarm.  On  his  death, 
William  Frederick  II.,  King  of  Prussia, 
and  Joseph  II.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  in 
consequence  of  conferences  held  in  May 
mid  August,  1791,  at  Mautua  and  I'ilnitz, 


entered  into  a  coalition  to  resist  the  re- 
publican tendency,  and  aid  the  King  of 
France  in  the  defence  of  his  throne. 

To  resist  this  threatened  interference  of 
foreign  princes,  the  French  convention  de- 
termined to  declare  war  for  the  protection 
of  civil  liberty  and  national  independence. 
In  this  determination,  the  king  was  com- 
pelled to  join,  as  also  to  publish  a  procla- 
mation against  the  French  princes  and 
noblesse  who  had  emigrated,  and  were 
assuming  a  threatening  attitude  on  the 
frontiers.  It  was  in  the  debates  on  these 
questions,  that  Isnard,  the  deputy  of  Pro- 
vence, fulminated  that  eloquent  oration 
that  soon  resounded  through  all  the  courts 
of  Europe.  "  Let  us  raise  ourselves  on  this 
occasion,"  said  the  Girondist  orator,  "  to  the 
real  dignity  of  our  situation ;  let  us  speak 
to  the  ministers — to  the  king — to  Europe  in 
arms,  with  the  firmness  which  becomes  us : 
let  us  tell  the  former,  that  we  are  not  satis- 
fied with  their  conduct — that  they  must 
make  their  election  between  public  grati- 
tude and  the  vengeance  of  the  laws,  and 
that  by  vengeance  we  mean  death.  Let  us 
tell  the  king,  that  his  interest  is  to  defend 
the  constitution ;  that  he  reigns  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  ;  that  the  nation 
is  his  sovereign,  and  that  he  is  the  subject 
of  the  law.  Let  us  tell  Europe,  that  if  the 
French  nation  draws  the  sword,  it  will 
throw  away  the  scabbard ;  that  it  will  not 
again  seek  it  till  crowned  with  the  laurels  of 
victory ;  that  if  cabinets  engage  kings  in  a 
war  against  the  people,  we  will  rouse  the 
people  to  mortal  strife  with  sovereigns. 
Let  us  tell  them,  that  the  combats  in  which 
the  people  engage  by  order  of  despots,  resem- 
ble the  strife  of  two  friends  under  the  cloud 
of  night,  at  the  instigation  of  a  perfidious 
emissary :  when  the  dawn  appears,  and 
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they  recognise  each  other,  they  throw  away 
their  arms,  embrace  with  transport,  and 
turn  their  vengeance  against  the  author  of 
their  discord.  Such  will  be  the  fate  of  our 
enemies,  if,  at  the  moment  when  their  armies 
engage  with  ours,  the  light  of  philosophy 
strikes  their  eyes."  Alluding  to  the  en- 
couragement given  to  the  emigrant  nobility 
by  the  courts  of  Europe,  the  same  eloquent 
orator  exclaimed  : — "  They  would  bring  back 
our  noblesse  !  If  all  the  nobles  of  the  earth 
assail  us,  with  their  gold  in  one  hand  and 
their  swords  in  the  other,  the  French  people 
will  combat  that  imperious  race,  and  force 
it  to  endure  the  penalty  of  equality." 

For  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  league 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  coalition 
against  the  independence  and  security  of 
France  —  for  such  was  their  ostensible 
profession,  though  their  real  motive  was 
aggression  and  conquest  —  the  National 
Assembly  ordered  the  formation  of  four 
armies.  On  the  northern  contines-of  France, 
40,000  infantry  and  8,000  cavalry  were  can- 
toned, under  Marshal  Rochambeau,  from 
Dunkirk  to  Philippeville.  In  the  centre, 
45,000  infantry  and  7,000  cavalry  were 
stationed,  under  the  Marquis  Lafayette, 
from  Philippeville  to  Lautre.  Thirty-five 
thousand  infantry  and  8,000  cavalry,  un- 
der Marshal  Liickner,  observed  the  course 
of  the  Rhine,  from  Bale  to  Lauterberg.  A 
fourth  army,  consisting  of  50,000  men, 
under  General  Montesquieu,  was  assembled 
on  the  side  of  Savoy,  charged  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  line  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
course  of  the  Rhone.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  were  put  into  requisition 

*  Those  decrees  offered  "  fraternity  and  assistance 
to  all  people  desirous  of  throwing  off  their  allegiance ; 
proclaimed  the  suppression  of  all  existing  autho- 
rities ;  and  declared,  that  the  French  nation  would 
treat  as  enemies  the  people,  who,  refusing  or  re- 
nouncing liberty  and  equality,  are  desirous  of  pre- 
serving their  former  and  privileged  castes,  or  of 
entering  into  an  accommodation  with  them." 

The  decrees  were  transmitted  to  all  the  generals  on 
the  frontier ;  and  they  were  furnished  with  the  fol- 
lowing blank  formula  of  a  letter  of  invitation  to  all 
nations  of  the  world,  beginning  thus  : — "  The  people 

of  France  to  the  people  of greeting.  We 

now  come  to  expel  your  tyrants."  Commissioners  were 
also  appointed  to  all  the  armies,  whose  business  it  was 
to  superintend  the  revolutionising  of  foreign  states. 

"  Le  Peuple  Frangais  au  Peuple — 

"  Freres  et  amis.     Nous  avons  conquis  la  liberte, 

et  nous  la  maintiendrons ;  notre  union  et  votre  force 

en  sont  les  garans.     Nous  vous  offrons  de  vous  faire 

jouir  de  ce  bien   inestimable  qui  vous   a   toujours 

\  appartenu,  et   que   vos   oppresseurs   n'ont  pu  vous 

ravir  Bans  crime.     Nous  sommes  venus  pour  chasser 

vos  tyrans;  ils  ont  fui :  montrez  vous  homme*,  libres, 
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by  the  National  Assembly,  and  20,000,000 
francs  voted  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

To  resist  these  designs,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  Francis  II.,  who  had  now  ascended 
the  imperial  throne,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  agreed  to  furnish  three  armies. 
Sixty  thousand  Prussians,  under  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  marched  by  Luxenbourgh 
upon  Longwy.  Twenty  thousand  Austrians, 
commanded  by  General  Clairfait,  supported 
them  on  the  right,  by  occupying  Stenay. 
Sixteen  thousand  Austrians,  commanded 
by  the  Prince  Hohenlohe-Kirchberg,  and 
10,000  Hessians  flanked  the  left  of  the 
Prussians.  The  Duke  Saxe-Teschen  oc- 
cupied the  Netherlands,  and  threatened  the 
barrier  fortresses.  The  Prince  de  Conde 
and  12,000  French  emigrant  princes,  no- 
blesse, and  military  officers,  assembled  at 
Coblentz,  Treves,  Ettenheim,  and  Baden, 
where  they  were  organized  and  supplied  with 
horses  and  arms  by  the  Empress  Catherine. 

The  dethronement  and  execution  of  the 
French  king  having  now  taken  place,  and  the 
National  Assembly  having,  by  its  decrees  of 
October  27th,  November  19th,  and  December 
18th,*  declared  all  governments  their  ene- 
mies, and  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  fraterni- 
sation with  all  those  disposed  to  revolutionary 
principles  in  foreign  states,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  Francis,  issued  a  circular  letter  from 
Padua,  inviting  all  the  princes  of  Europe  to 
concert  measures  for  "  avenging  the  diadem." 
The  Russian  empress,  Catherine,  announced 
her  resolution  of  not  permitting  any  change 
in  the  form  of  government  in  any  European 
state.  On  its  behalf,  the  British  government  j 
professed  its  desire  to  preserve  a  strict  neu- 

et  nous  vous  garantirons  de  leur  vengeance,  de  leurs 
projets,  et  de  leur  retour. 

"Des  ce  moment  la  Kepublique  Frangaise  proclame 
la  suppression  de  tous  vos  magistrals  civils  et  mili- 
taires,  de  toutes  les  autorites  qui  vous  ont  gouver- 
nes ;  elle  proclame  en  ce  pays  1'abolition  de  tous  les 
impots  que  vous  supportez  sous  quelque  forme  qu'ils 
existent — des  droits  feodaux,  de  la  gabelle,  des 
peages,  des  octrois,  des  droits  d'entree  et  de  sortie, 
de  la  dime,  des  droits  de  chasse  et  de  peche  ex- 
clusifs;  des  corv§es  de  la  noblesse,  et  generalement 
de  toute  espece  de  contributions  et  de  servitude  dont 
vous  avez  ete  charges  par  vos  oppresseurs.  Elle 
abolit  aussi  parmi  vous  toute  corporation  nobilaire, 
sacerdotale  et  autres,  toutes  prerogatives,  tous  pri- 
vileges contraires  a  I'egalit6 :  vous  etes  des  ce  moment 
frdres  et  amis,  tous  citoyens,  tous  egaux  en  droits,  et 
tons  appeles  egalement  a  defendre,  a  gouverner,  et  a 
servir  votre  patrie. 

"  Formez  vous  sur-le-champ  en  assemblies  de 
communes ;  hatez  vous  d'etablir  vos  administrations 
provisoires:  les  agens  de  la  Republique  Frangaise  se 
concerteront  avec  elles,  pour  assurer  votre  bonheur  et 
la  fraternite  qui  doit  exister  desormais  entre  nous." 
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trality ;  and,  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
the  French  themselves  bear  witness.  "  There 
is  hut  one  nation,"  said  M.  Kersaint,  in  the 
National  Assembly,  September  18th,  179^, 
"  whose  neutrality  in  the  affairs  of  France  is 
decidedly  announced,  and  that  is  England." 
With  the  intention  of  persevering  in  that 
neutrality,  and  its  confidence  of  the  continu- 
ation of  peace,  the  British  government  had 
reduced  the  number  of  sailors  and  marines 
to  16,000  men ;  had  made  a  reduction  in  its 
very  inconsiderable  army;  and  had  abolished 
taxes  to  the  annual  amount  of  £200,000. 
But  the  government  of  France  was  otherwise 
disposed.  Among  numerous  hostile  provo- 
cations and  insults  that  the  French  had 
offered  to  Great  Britain,  was  the  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  of  1786,  by  a 
French  frigate  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
The  circumstances  of  that  case  were: — Sir 
Richard  Strachan,  in  the  Phoenix,  meeting 
on  the  Indian  coast  several  French  mer- 
chantmen, under  convoy  of  a  French  frigate, 
and  suspecting  them  to  be  carrying  ammu- 
nition and  warlike  stores  to  Tippoo  Sultan 
— then  in  a  state  of  hostility  against  Eng- 
land— sent  an  officer  in  a  boat  to  the  captain 
of  the  French  frigate,  to  request  him  to 
make  a  signal  to  the  merchantmen  to  lay 
to,  in  order  that  their  certificates  might  be 
inspected.  Instead  of  complying  with  this 
request,  the  French  captain  made  a  signal 
to  the  merchantmen  to  crowd  all  sail  and 
escape,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  he  fired 
on  the  Phoenix.  After  a  brief  contest,  the 
frigate  struck  her  flag.  When  complaint 
was  made  of  this  breach  of  the  treaty  and 
act  of  open  hostility,  the  National  Conven- 
tion, instead  of  apologising,  or  issuing  any 
order  to  prevent  similar  aggression,  inso- 
lently attempted  to  justify  the  conduct  of 
their  countryman.  In  the  case  of  other 
similar  aggressions,  neither  the  executive 
council  nor  the  convention  condescended 
any  excuse  or  explanation. 

Still  the  British  government  preserved  a 
peaceful  attitude.  In  the  official  despatch 
addressed  (29th  December,  1792)  to  the 
British  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  on 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  confederation 
against  the  French  revolutionists,  it  was 
stated  that  the  basis  of  the  alliance  should 
be,  that  foreigners  should  have  no  inter- 
ference in  the  national  affairs  of  France,  but 
that  the  French  people  should  be  left 
entirely  to  themselves,  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  government  and  internal  affairs; 
and  that  the  efforts  of  the  allies  should  be 
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limited  to  the  prevention  of  their  interference 
with  other  states,  or  extending  their  con- 
quests or  propagandism  beyond  their  own 
frontier ;  and  to  this  effect,  in  the  declara- 
tion issued  29th  October,  1793,  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  British  forces  by  sea  and 
land,  a  declaration  of  the  readiness  of  the 
government  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities, 
and  the  renewal  of  friendship  between  the 
nations  was  repeated.  A  spirit  of  aggression 
and  conquest  had  been  displayed  by  the  re- 
volutionary government  in  a  very  early  stage 
of  their  proceedings.  In  the  commencement 
of  1791,  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin,  the 
fiefs  and  seignoral  rights  of  the  German 
princes,  and  the  dominions  of  the  Bishop  of 
BAle,  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  had  been 
taken  possession  of,  and  annexed  to  France, 
though  the  rights  of  the  German  vassals  of 
the  French  crown,  in  those  provinces,  had 
been  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 
On  the  20th  of  April,  war  was  declared 
against  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary, 
and  its  intelligence  diffused  universal  joy 
throughout  France.  In  September,  1792, 
a  like  declaration  was  made  against  Sar- 
dinia; and,  in  the  ensuing-  October,  that 
province  was  united  with  the  French  republic, 
under  the  name  of  the  Department  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  seizure  of  Nice,  with  its  terri- 
tory, and  Monaco,  were  shortly  after  formed 
into  the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps. 
In  December,  the  French  troops  took  pos- 
session of  Geneva;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  month,  considerable  portions  of  the 
territories  of  the  small  German  princes  were 
annexed  to  the  neighbouring  departments  of 
France.  The  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  in 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  Munster,  was  a  pre- 
paratory measure  to  the  invasion  of  Holland 
by  the  republican  troops. 

The  endeavours  of  the  revolutionary  agents 
of  France  to  propagate  their  principles  and 
doctrines  through  the  medium  of  the  London 
corresponding  and  other  societies  of  the  like 
description,  created  much  apprehension  and 
alarm  on  the  part  of  the  British  government. 
In  a  correspondence  which  ensued  between 
the  British  cabinet  and  the  French  ambas- 
sador— "  England,"  said  Lord  Granville,  in 
a  note  to  M.  Chauvelin,  the  French  envoy, 
"  never  will  consent  that  France  shall  arro- 
gate to  herself  the  power  of  annulling  at 
pleasure,  and  under  cover  of  a  pretended 
national  right,  of  which  she  makes  herselt 
the  sole  judge,  the  political  system  of  Eu- 
rope, established  by  solemn  treaties,  and 
guaranteed  by  the  consent  of  all  the  powers 
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This  government  will  also  never  see,  with 
indifference,  that  France  shall  make  herself, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  sovereign  of  the 
Low  Countries,  or  general  arbitress  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  Europe.  If  France  is 
really  desirous  of  maintaining  friendship  and 
peace  with  England,  let  her  renounce  her 
views  of  aggression  and  aggrandisement,  and 
confine  herself  within  her  own  territory, 
•without  insulting  other  governments,  dis- 
turbing their  tranquillity,  or  violating  their 
rights."  The  French  envoy's  reply  was : — 
"The  design  of  the  convention  has  never  been 
to  engage  itself  to  make  the  cause  of  some 
foreign  individuals  the  cause  of  the  whole 
French  nation.  But,  when  a  people,  enslaved 
by  a  despot,  shall  have  had  the  courage  to 
break  its  chains ;  when  this  people,  restored 
to  liberty,  shall  be  constituted  in  a  manner  to 
make  clearly  heard  the  expression  of  the 
general  will;  when  that  general  will  shall 
call  for  the  assistance  and  fraternity  of  the 
French  nation ; — it  is  then  that  the  decree  of 
the  19th  November  will  find  its  national 
application  :  and  this  cannot  appear  strange 


to  any  one."  Monge,  the  minister  of 
marine,  addressed  the  following  circular 
letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  French 
sea-ports  :  —  "  The  king  and  the  English 
parliament  wish  to  make  war  on  us;  but 
will  the  English  republicans  suffer  it  ? 
Already  those  freemen  testify  the  repug- 
nance which  they  feel  at  bearing  arms 
against  their  brethren,  the  French.  We 
will  fly  to  their  assistance — we  will  make  a 
descent  on  that  island — we  will  hurl  thither 
50,000  caps  of  liberty  :  we  will  plant  among 
them  the  sacred  tree,  and  hold  out  our  arms 
to  our  republican  brethren.  The  tyranny  of 
their  government  shall  soon  be  destroyed." 
To  prevent  the  consequences  of  these  mis- 
chievous doctrines,  and  defeat  the  intentions 
of  their  authors,  the  French  ambassador  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  British  dominions 
within  eight  days ;  with  a  notification,  how- 
ever, that  the  English  government  would 
still  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation ;  but, 
regardless  of  this  pacific  inclination,  the 
French  convention  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain  on  3rd  February,  1793.* 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1792  OF  REPUBLICAN  FRANCE. 


AT  the  commencement  of  the  year  1792,  the 
ruling  party  in  France  were  convinced,  that 
the  existence  of  their  revolution  depended 
on  war :  as  they  expressed  themselves,  "  their 
revolution  could  not  stand  still;  it  must 
advance  and  embrace  other  countries,  or 
perish  in  their  own."  One  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  were  therefore  put  into  imme- 
diate requisition.  The  frontier  of  France, 
from  Dunkirk  to  Hanover,  was  divided  into 
three  great  military  commands,  and  three 
armies  were  organised,  under  the  respective 
commands  of  Marshal  Rochambeau,  Mar- 
shal Luckner,  and  Lafayette.  On  the  left, 
of  the  line  was  Rochambeau's  army  of  the 
north,  extending  from  Dunkirk  to  Philippe- 
ville;  in  the  centre,  Lafayette's  army  ex- 
tended from  Philippeville  to  the  lines  of 
Weissembourg  ;  while  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  commanded  by  Luckner,  stretched 
from  the  lines  of  Weissembourg  to  Bale. 
The  frontier  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees, 
where  attacks  were  expected  from  the  kings 
of  Spain  and  Sardinia,  was  under  the  charge 
of  General  Montesquieu,  with  an  army  of 

*  The  declaration  was  received  with  universal  joy, 
and   France  became  one   great  drill-ground.     The 
British  government  now  entered   into  conventions 
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50,000  men.  The  direction  of  the  campaign 
was  under  the  guidance  of  Dumourier,  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs. 

Encouraged  by  the  slender  force  in  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  and  the  defenceless 
state  of  the  country,  its  frontier  fortresses 
having  been  dismantled  by  Joseph  II.,  to- 
wards the  end  of  April,  Lieutenant-general 
Birou,  with  10,000  men,  advanced  from  Va- 
lenciennes, and  falling  in,  on  May  1st,  with 
some  of  the  Austrian  light  troops  at  Mons, 
two  dragoon  regiments  took  to  flight,  ex- 
claiming, they  were  surrounded  and  betrayed, 
and,  throwing  the  infantry  into  confusion, 
the  whole  army  fled  in  the  greatest  conster- 
nation, leaving  their  camp-equipage,  baggage, 
and  military  stores  and  chest  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  imperialists.  On  the  very  same 
day  and  hour,  Major  -  general  Dillon's 
division  of  4,000  men,  destined  for  the 
siege  of  Tournay,  on  reaching  Bessieu,  being 
encountered  by  a  detachment  from  the 
garrison  of  Tournay,  of  about  800  men, 
the  cavalry  regiments,  becoming  panic- 
struck,  rushed  through  the  infantry,  and 

of  alliance  with  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Naples,  Sardinia,  and  other  states,  to  resist 
French  aggression  and  spoliation. 
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fled  back  to  Lisle,  abandoning  baggage, 
artillery,  &c.,  to  the  enemy.  The  scared 
fugitives,  on  reaching  Lisle,  massacred  their 
leader,  and,  having  kindled  a  fire  in  the 
market-place,  threw  his  mutilated  body  into 
it,  dancing  round  the  fire  with  the  most 
hideous  howling. 

To  suppress  the  revolutionary  proceedings, 
and  provide  for  the  safety  of  Louis  XVI.,  as 
well  as  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  republican 
forces,  the  allies  determined  to  invade  France 
by  the  plains  of  Champagne,  as  the  only 
line  of  fortresses  which  could  interrupt  their 
march  between  Paris  and  those  plains  were 
Longwy,  Verdun,  and  Se"dan,  and  the  forest 
of  Argonne,  which  occupied  a  space  of 
fifteen  leagues  between  Verdun  and  Se"dan. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
on  the  25th  of  July,  broke  up  from  Coblentz 
with  50,000  Prussians,  45,000  Austrians, 
and  12,000  emigrant  French  noblesse;  and, 
on  entering  France,  on  the  30th,  issued  the 
fatal  proclamation,  which  had  so  powerful 
an  effect  in  exciting  the  patriotism  of  the 
French  people.  On  the  26th  of  August, 
Longwy  surrendered ;  and,  on  the  2nd  of 
September,  Verdun.  The  last  barrier,  and 
only  defensible  position  now  remaining 
between  the  capital  and  the  enemy  was 
the  forest  of  Argonne,  which  is  a  belt  of 
wood,  covering  a  space  of  from  thirteen  to 
fifteen  leagues  from  Sedan  to  about  a  league 
beyond  Ste  Mene'hould,  and  penetrable  by 
an  army  by  five  roads  or  passes,  named 
( inmdpi  e,  CheVe,  Populeux,  Croix-aux-Bois, 
and  Chalade-aux  Islettes.  Here  Duinou- 
rier,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  armies  of  Lafayette  and  Luckner,  de- 
termined to  resist  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
Taking  his  station  at  Grandpre,  and  fortify- 
ing the  other  passes,  he  awaited  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  from  the  interior,  the 
army  of  Bounionville  from  the  frontier  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  that  of  the  north  under 
K<  Herman.  But  the  Austrian  general, 
Clairfait,  forcing  the  pass  of  Croix-aux-Boi*, 
Duraourier,  to  prevent  his  being  attacked  in 
the  rear,  retreated  to  the  fortified  camp  at 
Ste  Mene'hould.  In  this  retreat,  the  usual 
panic  which  occurs  to  young  troops  took 
place.  Dumourier,  in  his  report  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  said — that  though  a  panic 
had  seized  the  army,  all  was  safe.  In  his 
Mi'iintin-K,  his  words  are  —  "More  than 
10,(KK)  men,  belonging  to  different  corps, 
bolted  with  incredible  speed  to  the  distance 
of  thirty  leagues,  through  Ilhcims,  Chalons, 
and  Vitry.  But  for  the  good  conduct  of 


Duval,  Stengel,  and  Miranda,  this  retreat 
must  have  ended  in  an  irremediable  Sight, 
and  1,500  Prussian  hussars  would  have  anni- 
hilated the  whole  French  army."  Having 
taken  up  his  position  at  Ste  Mene'hould,  he 
was  joined,  on  the  19th  September,  by 
Kellerman  and  Bournonville,  when  the 
French  force  amounted  to  76,000  men. 
On  the  20th,  the  allies  arrived  on  the 
heights  of  La  Lune.  A  furious  cannonade 
was  immediately  commenced  by  the  French, 
from  the  opposite  heights  of  Valmy.  This 
battle,  if  not  one  of  the  bloodiest,  was  one 
of  the  noisiest  on  record,  40,000  cannon- 
shot  having  been  fired,  while  the  loss  on 
each  side,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  less 
than  400  men.  At  nightfall,  the  Prussians 
remained  under  arms  in  their  position  ;  but 
the  French  withdrew  to  their  intrenched 
camp  of  Ste  Menehould.  In  this  battle,  the 
Duke  of  Chartres,  who  then  styled  himself 
Philippe  Egalite  (i.e.,  Philip  Equality),  but 
afterwards  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the 
French,  served  as  a  general  officer  with 
much  distinction. 

Troops  now  advancing  from  all  the  great 
towns  of  France  to  take  the  Prussians  in  the 
rear,  and  his  army  being  greatly  reduced 
in  numbers  by  disease  and  want  of  provi- 
sions and  forage,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
on  the  30th  of  September,  struck  his  camp 
on  the  heights  of  La  Lune,  and  withdrawing 
their  garrisons  from  Verdun  and  Longwy, 
evacuated  France,  and,  about  the  end  of 
October,  recrossed  the  Rhine.  The  com- 
missioners of  the  convention,  as  soon  as 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  abandoned 
fortresses,  took  a  bloody  revenge  on  the 
royalist  party.  Among  other  acts  of 
cruelty,  they  sent  several  young  women, 
who  had  presented  garlands  of  flowers  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  on  his  entering  their 
towns,  to  be  tried  and  condemned  to 
death  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of 
Paris,  as  traitoresses  to  their  country. 
While  these  decisive  events  were  taking 
place  in  the  central  provinces,  operations 
were  in  activity  on  the  two  flanks  in  Al- 
sace. Lisle,  which  had  been  bombarded,  for 
six  successive  days,  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
T>-M'!ien,  was  relieved  by  Generals  Labour- 
donnaie  and  Bournonville;  and  General 
Custine  had  captured  Spires,  Worms,  Fran- 
kenthal,  and  Mayence.  The  danger  being 
over,  and  the  campaign  finished,  Dumourier 
determined  to  put  his  favourite  project  of 
an  invasion  of  Flanders  into  execution. 
For  that  purpose,  the  French  army,  con- 
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sisting  of  100,000  men,  on  the  4tli  of  No- 
vember, entered  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
now  styled  Belgium  ;  and,  on  the  5th, 
came  up  with  the  imperialists,  under  Saxe- 
Teschen,  who,  with  40,000  men,  occupied  an 
extended  line  from  Tournay  to  Mons,  but 
they  were  too  dispersed  to  have  the  means  of 
ready  concentration  on  their  centre,  consist- 
ing of  19,000  men,  and  which  held,  near  the 
village  of  Jeraappes,  a  strongly-fortified  po- 
sition on  the  wooded  heights  surrounding 
Mons,  and  stretching  in  a  circle  round  the 
town.  On  the  5th  of  November,  the  French 
army,  commanded  by  Dumourier,  advanced 
against  that  position,  and  formed  itself  in  a 
semi-circle,  parallel  to  the  enemy. 

At  day-break  of  the  morning  of  the  6th 
of  November  the  battle  began,  and,  after 
various  alternations,  terminated  in  favour  of 
the  French  by  two  o'clock,  P.M.  The  loss 
of  the  Austrians,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
was  about  5,000  men ;  that  of  the  French, 
6,000.  In  this  battle,  Philippe  Egalite 
headed  several  charges  of  bayonets,  and 
eventually  carried  the  village  of  Jemappes, 
from  which  the  battle  takes  its  name.  The 
result  of  this  battle  filled  France  with  so 
great  joy,  that  when  Baptiste  Renard, 
Dumourier's  servant,  was  presented  to  the 
convention,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  civic 
crown  and  an  officer's  commission.  By 
this  battle  the  fate  of  the  whole  of  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands  was  decided.  Tournay, 
Courtrai,  Menai,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Mons, 


Mecklin,  Ostend,  Brussels,  &c.,  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  French,  without  a  single 
musket-shot  having  been  fired.  Contribu- 
tions and  forced  requisitions  of  men,  horses, 
and  provisions,  were  mercilessly  levied  on 
the  inhabitants;  all  property  was  seized 
and  sold ;  and  all  contracts  for  provisioning 
the  French  were  paid  for  in  French  assig- 
nats,  at  their  nominal  value.  By  the  end 
of  November,  Namur  and  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp  were  the  only  possessions  retained 
by  the  imperialists  in  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands.  On  the  22nd  of  December,  Saxe- 
Teschen,  who  was  posted  at  Tirlemont,  being 
defeated,  those  fortresses,  together  with  Liege, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

While  the  French  armies  and  generals 
were  making  these  aggressions  and  spolia- 
tions in  Flanders,  General  Custine,  at  the 
head  of  20,000  men,  invaded  Germany, 
and  obtained  possession  of  Spires,  Worms, 
Mayence,  Frankfort -on -the -Maine,  and 
other  towns  in  the  small  circles  of  the 
empire;  and,  in  imitation  of  his  compa- 
triots in  Flanders,  levied  heavy  contribu- 
tions on  the  people.  On  the  southern  and 
eastern  frontier,  the  countries  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  were  seized  by  the  French  armies 
under  Montesquiou  and  Anselme,  and  the 
inhabitants  subjected  to  plunder,  massacre, 
the  violation  of  their  women,  and  outrages 
of  every  description,  by  those  who  pretended 
to  be  their  friends  and  deliverers :  so  delu- 
sive were  French  professions  of  fraternisation. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1793  OF  REPUBLICAN  FRANCE. 


THE  convention  having,  on  February  the 
1st,  declared  war  against  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Spain,  20,000  English  troops, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
were  sent  to  Holland,  and,  when  united  to 
10,000  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  in  Bri- 
tish pay,  were  to  co-operate  with  the  allies 
in  resisting  the  progress  of  the  French.  On 
the  25th  of  March,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was 
entered  into  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia;  and,  in  the  ensuing  months  of 
April,  May,  July,  August,  and  September, 
similar  treaties  were  concluded  with  Sar- 
dinia, Spain,  Naples,  Russia,  and  Austria. 
The  Prince  of  Coburg  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  allied  armies  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  German  Ocean. 

Dumourier,  who  had  long  been  dissatisfied 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  democratic  lea- 
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ders  at  Paris,  and  wished  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  constitution  of  1791,  now  de- 
termined to  put  his  project  of  making  an 
irruption  into  Holland  into  execution,  and, 
having  overturned  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment in  that  country,  to  unite  it  with  the 
seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  to  offer  the  alliance  of  the  united 
countries  to  the  French  government,  on 
condition  of  their  restoring  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791 ;  and,  in  case  of  refusal  to 
accede  to  the  proposal,  to  march  to  Paris, 
and  overturn  the  convention  and  the  rule 
of  the  Jacobins.  Full  of  this  project,  he, 
on  February  17th,  advanced,  at  the  head 
of  20,000  men,  from  Antwerp.  After  a 
trifling  resistance,  Breda,  Klundert,  and 
Gertruydenberg  capitulated,  and  large  por- 
tions of  their  garrisons  following  the  prose- 
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lytism  of  their  countrymen  of  the  Batavian 
legion,  fraternised  with  the  French.  Siege 
was  immediately  laid  to  Williamstadt;  but 
he  was  arrested  there  in  his  progress,  the 
garrison  of  that  town,  which  commanded 
the  passage  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  Bies  Bosch, 
having  been  strengthened  by  a  detachment 
of  the  English  guards  just  arrived  in  Holland. 

At  the  same  time  that  Dumouricr  had  re- 
ceived this  check,  his  lieutenant,  Miranda,  who 
was  laying  siege  to  Maestricht,  was  attacked 
by  the  Austrians  under  Clairfait,  and  driven 
across  the  Meuse,  with  the  loss  of  7,000 
men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners; 
and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  Miazinski,  who 
was  posted  in  front  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to 
defend  the  passage  of  the  river  Roer  and 
cover  Liege,  was  routed  by  the  imperial 
general,  with  the  loss  of  5,000  men  and 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  two  fugitive 
armies  fell  back  to  Louvain,  when  Dumou- 
rier,  by  the  order  of  the  executive  council, 
resumed  their  command  for  the  protection 
of  Belgium. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  Louvain  he  con- 
voked the  soldiers,  and  finding  them  eager 
for  battle,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  he 
marched  against  the  enemy  posted  on  the 
heights  of  Nerwiuden,  and,  after  a  severe 
contest  during  the  whole  day,  the  fate  of 
the  action,  both  in  the  centre  and  the  right, 
appearing  to  be  in  favour  of  the  French, 
that  portion  of  the  army  bivouaced  on  the 
field  of  battle,  with  the  intention  of  renew- 
ing the  engagement  on  the  day  following. 
But  the  left  wing,  under  Miranda,  having 
sustained  a  complete  dfroute,  Dumourier 
was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  heights 
behind  Tirlcmont,  with  the  loss  of  4,000 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and 
the  desertion  of  10,000,  who  had  fled  with 
the  news  to  France.  The  issue  of  this 
battle  compelling  the  French  to  abandon 
all  their  conquests  in  Belgium,  Dumourier, 
apprehensive  of  the  resentment  of  the  club 
of  Jacobins,  where  his  head  had  been  loudly 
called  for  as  a  sacrifice  to  national  justirr, 
entered,  under  pretence  of  treaty  about  the 
wounded  and  prisoners,  into  a  confcn  IKV 
with  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  the 
allied  generals,  for  the  suspension  of  arms, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional  go- 
.  vernmcnt  of  1791.  But,  being  discovered 
in  his  designs,  he  was  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  within  the  Austrian  lines,  with  1,500 of 
his  adherents.  The  remainder  of  the  French 
army,  being  collected  in  the  entrenched  camp 
at  Faraars,  under  the  walls  of  Valenciennes, 


was  placed  under  the  command  of  General 
Dampierre. 

The  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  was 
now  at  the  head  of  52,000  men,  having 
been  joined  by  the  troops  under  the  Duke 
of  York,  determined  to  undertake  the  siege 
of  Conde  and  Valenciennes.  To  defeat 
that  object,  on  the  1st  of  May,  Dampierre 
attacked  the  allied  position,  but  was  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  2,000  men.  Renew- 
ing the  battle  on  the  8th,  he  again  met  the 
same  fate ;  except  in  the  wood  of  Vicogne, 
where  the  English  guards,  advancing  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Prussians  who  had  been 
driven  back,  the  French  fled  to  their  fortified 
position  in  great  confusion.  This  was  the 
first  occasion  m  which  English  and  French 
soldiers  were  brought  into  collision  during 
the  French  revolutionary  wars.  On  the 
23rd,  the  allies  advanced  to  the  attack 
of  the  entrenched  camp  at  Famars,  which 
covered  Valenciennes ;  but  Lamarthe,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  command  on  the 
death  of  Dampierre,  unwilling  to  await  the 
issue,  evacuated  his  position  during  the 
night,  and  fell  back  to  Caesar's  Camp,  near 
the  Scheldt.  The  investment  of  Valenciennes 
immediately  took  place,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  siege  was  entrusted  to  the  Duke  of 
York.  On  the  14th  of  June,  the  trenches 
were  opened,  and  a  vigorous  and  incessant 
fire  was  kept  up  on  the  place  from  250 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery  and  ninety  mortars. 
The  garrison,  consisting  of  9,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  General  Ferrand, 
made  a  gallant  defence.  On  the  night  of 
the  25th,  three  globes  of  compression  being 
fired  under  the  glacis  and  horn-work  of 
the  fortress,  the  assembled  columns  im- 
mediately rushed  forward  and  carried  the 
outworks.  Next  day  the  place  surrendered, 
and  the  garrison  marched  out  with  the 
honours  of  war.  During  the  siege,  84,000 
cannon-balls,  20,000  shells,  and  48,000 
bombs  had  been  thrown  into  the  town. 
More  than  half  the  town  had  been  reduced 
to  ashes  or  battered  to  pieces.  On  the  8th 
of  August,  the  French  were  driven  from 
the  strong  position  of  Cajsar's  Camp.  The 
Prussians,  after  a  siege  of  three  months, 
captured  Mayence  on  July  25th.  On  the 
1 1th  of  September,  Morcau  had  been  beaten 
by  the  Prussians,  with  the  loss  of  4,000  men 
and  twenty- two  cannon ;  and  on  the  13th 
of  October,  he  was  driven  from  tho  lines 
(.!'  \Vcissembourg  in  the  greatest  confusion. 

To  retrieve  the  desperate  fortune  which  be 
set  the  republic  at  this  time,  the  convention, 
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at  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Salvation,  decreed  a  levy  of  1,200,000  men, 
ordered  a  tax  of  a  milliard  of  francs  (forty 
millions  sterling)  to  be  levied  upon  the  rich, 
and  converted  all  the  old  claims  on  the 
state  into  a  great  revolutionary  debt. 
"  Liberty  has  become  the  creditor  of  every 
citizen,"  said  Barrere,  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Salvation  :  "  some  owe 
it  their  industry;  others  their  fortunes; 
some  their  councils ;  all  their  lives.  Every 
native  of  France,  of  whatever  age  or  sex,  is 
called  to  the  defence  of  his  country.  The 
republic  is  a  besieged  city  :  all  its  territory 
must  become  a  vast  camp." 

After  the  French  had  been  driven  from 
Csesar's  Camp,  in  a  council  of  war  held  by 
the  allies,  it  was  determined  that  the  British, 
Hanoverians,  Dutch,  and  Hessians  should 
form  a  distinct  army,  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  On  the  18th  of 
August,  the  duke  advanced  to  Menin,  to 
the  relief  of  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  enveloped  by  the  French.  The 
prince  was  liberated  by  a  gallant  charge  of 
the  English  guards,  under  General  Lake, 
and  driven  from  the  strong  post  of  Lin- 
celles.  The  enemy  abandoning  their  camp 
at  Ghivelde,  the  duke  advanced  to  Dunkirk, 
and  opened  the  breaches  on  the  24th  ;  but 
finding  his  army  harassed  by  Houchard, 
who  had,  in  a  series  of  engagements  be- 
tween the  5th  and  7th  of  September,  de- 
feated the  Austrian  covering  army,  under 
Marshal  Freytag,  he,  on  the  8th,  raised  the 
siege,  leaving  fifty-two  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery,  and  a  large  quantity  of  baggage 
and  ammunition  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  allies,  now  desirous  of  possessing 
themselves  of  Maubeuge  on  the  Sambre, 
which  would  render  them  masters  of  nearly 
all  the  country  between  that  river  and  the 
Meuse,  prepared  to  reduce  it.  Jourdan 


advanced  to  its  succour,  and  took  possession 
of  the  entrenched  camp  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.  Issuing,  on  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, from  that  camp,  he  attacked  the  im- 
perialists, under  Coburg,  at  Wattignies,  but 
was  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  1,200  men. 
Renewing  the  attack  on  the  16th,  he  com- 
pelled the  enemy  .to  recross  the  Sambre, 
with  the  loss  of  6,000  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners.  The  arrival,  at  Ostend,  of  a 
considerable  armament,  under  Sir  Charles 
Grey,  contributed  to  retard  the  advance  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  retension  of  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Netherlands  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

On  the  Pyrenean  frontier,  the  Spaniards, 
advancing  from  Figueras,  attacked,  on  the    i 
6th  of  June,  the  French  fortified  camp  at   j 
Mas  d'Eu,  and  drove  the  republican  troops, 
under  Deflers,  out  of  it,  with  the  loss  of 
fifteen  pieces  of  cannon.     On  the  22nd  of 
September,  the  Spanish  general,  Ricordos,    ; 
with  15,000  men,  attacked  the  republican    ! 
general  Dagobert,  on  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Pyrenean  chain,   and  defeated  him,    ; 
with  the  loss  of  4,000  men  and  ten  pieces 
of  artillery.     On  the  14th  of  December,  he   • 
again  attacked   the   republicans,   who   had 
been   reinforced  with   15,000   fresh   levies, 
under  Davoust,  in  their  fortified  camp  near 
Boulon,  and  defeated  them,  with  the  loss  of 
2,500  men  and  forty-six  pieces  of  cannon.    , 
Towards  the  end  of  June,  the  forts  of  Bel- 
legarde  and  Les  Bains  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

On  the  side  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  the  im- 
portant post  of  Saorgio,  on  which  depended   ; 
the  quiet  possession  of  Nice,  was  the  scene   i 
of  many  bloody  combats;  but  that  of  June 
ended  in  the  complete  rout  of  the  French. 
Towards  the  end  of  July,  the  French  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  Col  d'Argentiere 
and  the  Col  de  Sauteron. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  TOULON.  . 


THE  citizens  of  Toulon,  warned  by  the  ter- 
rible fate  to  which  the  bloody  commissioners 
of  the  convention  had  subjected  the  citizens 
of  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Vice-admiral  Lord  Hood,  who 
was  cruising  with  a  British  fleet  before  that 
city,  to  afford  them  his  co-operation  in 
their  defence.  On  the  29th  of  August, 
1793,  a  treaty  being  concluded  that  the 
town  should  be  held  by  the  English  on  the 
14 


behalf  of  Louis  XVII.,  the  English  admiral 
entered  the  port,  and  was  soon  joined  by 
the  Spanish  fleet,  under  Admiral  Langara, 
and  a  small  Neapolitan  fleet.     The  English 
troops  amounted  to  about  5,000  men;  the 
Spanish,    Piedmontese,    and  Neapolitan  to 
about  8,000.    At  the  request  of  Lord  Hood,  ; 
Lord  Mulgrave  took  the  temporary  com- 
mand of  the  garrison  till  the  arrival  of  Ma-  j 
jor-general  O'Hara  from  Gibraltar.    Doppet, 
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originally  a  physician,  and  who  had  succeeded 
Carteaux  (formerly  a  music-master,  and  who 
had  the  command  of  the  republican  forces  at 
the  commencement  of  the  siege),  was  super- 
seded by  the  veteran  Dugommier,  who  had 
seen  fifty  years  of  service. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  the  breaching- 
batteries  being  placed  under  the  direction  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  at  the  time  a  captain 
of  artillery,  an  attack  was  made  on  Fort 
Mai  bosquet.  To  repel  the  attack,  O'Hara 
made  a  sally  in  great  force.  The  English 
were  at  first  successful;  but  pursuing  the 
discomfited  foe  too  far,  they  were  attacked 
by  a  strong  body  of  troops  which  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  had  rallied,  and  forced  back 
with  considerable  loss.  Ou  the  17th  of 
December,  the  other  hill-forts  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  allied 
troops  withdrew  into  the  city,  and,  in  a 
council  of  war,  it  was  determined  to  evacu- 
ate the  place,  and  destroy  the  French  fleet. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  embarked,  and  at  the  same 
time  nearly  15,000  of  the  inhabitants  were 


received  on  board  the  British  fleet.  The 
destruction  of  the  French  fleet  was  com- 
mitted to  Sir  Sydney  Smith.  Of  thirty-one 
ships  of  the  line  and  twenty-five  frigates, 
which  were  in  the  harbour  at  the  time 
Toulon  surrendered  to  the  allies,  eighteen 
of  the  former,  and  nine  of  the  latter,  were 
captured  or  destroyed.  The  retreating  fleets 
steered  for  the  islands  of  IJieres,  on  the 
coast  of  Provence.  The  city  was  given  up  to 
pillage  by  the  republican  soldiery ;  and  many 
thousands  of  the  remaining  citizens  perished, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  by  the  sword 
or  the  guillotine.  By  order  of  "the  conven- 
tion, the  buildings  of  the  city  were  ordered 
to  be  razed  to  the  foundations,  and  its  name 
changed  to  that  of  Port  de  la  Montagne. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  siege  of  Toulon 
that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  first  attracted 
notice,  and  began  that  careerwhich  eventually 
made  him  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
kings  and  kingdoms,  and  the  most  powerful 
and  influential,  but  immeasurably  the  most 
gifted  and  enlightened,  despot  who  had  ever 
appeared  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE'S  BIRTH  AND  EARLY  YOUTH. 


NAPOLIONE  BUONAPARTE,  or  as,  during  his 
Italian  campaigns,  he  wrote  his  name,  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,*  was  born  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1709,  at  Ajaccio,  in  the  island  of 
Corsica.  His  father  was,  by  profession,  an 
advocate  of  sessions  in  that  town ;  but,  in 
the  struggle  for  Corsican  liberty,  under 
General  Paoli,  he  manifested  his  patriotism 
in  the  ranks  of  his  countrymen,  as  adjutant 
to  Paoli  against  the  French ;  and  through- 
out the  toils  and  dangers  of  his  mountain 
campaigns,  was  accompanied  by  his  young 
and  beautiful  wife,  Lctitia  liamolini,  a 
woman  possessed  of  high  spirit  and  great 
strength  of  understanding.  Perhaps  the 
high- wrought  feelings  which  circumstances 
then  produced  in  her  bosom,  had  an  in- 
fluence on  the  temperament  and  destiny  of 
her  future  offspring,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  On  the  subjugation  of  Corsica 

*  He  dropped  the  «  in  his  surname  during  the  first 
Italian  campaign ;  the  i  in  the  Christian  name  was 
transmuted  into  an  e  ;  and  its  final  «  dropped  in  enrly 
life.  The  reasons  he  assigned  for  the  change  were, 
to  assimilate  the  orthography  to  the  pronunciation, 
and  to  abhreriitte  hi*  signature.  His  first  wife 
adopted  a  like  plan  :  her  name  was  not  Ji>*>'i>htnr, 
but  Miirii-Joscph-Kmc;  and  so  she  signed  her  name 
in  the  register  of  her  marriage,  which  was  attested 


to  French  domination,  her  husband  re- 
ceived, under  the  government  of  the  Count 
of  Marbceuf,  the  appointment  of  Procureur 
du  Roi  in  the  royal  Court  of  Assize  at 
Ajaccio — an  official  employment,  corre- 
sponding nearly  to  that  of  the  English 
attorney-general. 

His  family,  on  his  father's  side,  was  of 
Tuscan  origin,  and  had  been  eminent  as 
senators  of  the  republics  of  Florence,  San 
Miniato,  Bologna,  and  Treviso,  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  branch  from  which  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  was  directly  descended, 
was  that  which  had  flourished  in  San 
Miniato;  whence  they  removed  to  Corsica 
in  the  troubled  times  of  the  Guelph  and 
Gibclline  factions,  which  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies had  distracted  Italy,  and  desolated  its 
chief  cities  and  states.  In  Corsica,  they 
were  always  considered  as  belonging  to  the 

by  the  mayor  of  the  second  arrondisiement  of  the 
canton  of  Paris,  and  bearing  date,  18me  Vcntose, 
mi  IV.,  corresponding  to  March  9,  1796.  The 
change,  in  both  eaten,  waa  probably  occasioned  by 
Napoleon  Huunapartr,  who  had  an  ear  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  the  effect  of  euphonious  and  pleasing 
sounds:  betides,  he  well  knew  the  effect  of  namct 
and  toundt  on  the  credulous  and  unthinking  part 
of  mankind. 
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gentry  of  the  island ;  and  as  such,  Charles 
Marie  Buonaparte,  the  father  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  was  sent  to  France  by  Count 
Marbceuf,  in  the  deputation  from  the  Corsi- 
can  noblesse,  relative  to  the  differences 
which  had  arisen  between  the  two  French 
generals  who  commanded  in  Corsica,  M.  de 
Marbceuf  and  M.  de  Narbonne  Pelez,  to 
Louis  XVI.  Indeed,  the  name  of  Buona- 
parte stands  high  in  the  Golden  Book  of 
Bologna,  a  work  written  by  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  family,  printed  at  Cologne 
in  the  year  1656,  and  is  now  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Paris,  which  contains  a  genealogy 
of  the  Buonapartes,  carried  back  to  a  very 
remote  period.  He  was  called  Napoleoni, 
after  one  of  the  Italian  Buonaparte  family. 
A  saint  Napoleoni  once  flourished  in  the 
Romish  calendar,  but  having  disappeared 
by  some  accident  or  neglect,  was,  in  com- 
pliment to  his  imperial  namesake,  restored 
by  the  pope  to  his  former  rank  and  station 
among  the  canonized,  by  the  title  of  St. 
Napoleon  des  Ursins;  and  as  the  date  of 
his  festival  had  been  forgotten,  the  birth- 
day (August  15th)  of  the  victorious  soldier 
was  assigned  for  the  celebration :  thus,  as  it 
has  been  naively  observed,  the  protege  "  had 
the  rare  honour  of  promoting  a  patron;" 
and  received  some  reparation  for  the  taunts 
to  which  he  had  been  frequently  subject 
while  at  Brieune,  where  he  had  been  often 
twitted  by  his  comrades  with  his  supposed 
descent  from  the  obsolete  saint.  On  his 
mother's  side,  his  descent  was  equally  hon- 
ourable. The  family  of  Ramolini,  to  which 
she  was  allied,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
the  republic  of  Genoa.* 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the 
second-born  child  of  a  family  of  thirteen. 
The  name  of  his  elder  brother  was  Joseph ; 
those  of  his  other  brothers  were  Lucien, 
Louis,  and  Jerome.  His  sisters  were 
Eliza,  Pauline,  and  Caroline.  The  whole 

*  When  Napoleon  Buonaparte  had  climbed  to  sove- 
reign power,  his  flatterers  were  willing  to  assign  him 
a  lofty  pedigree.  As  he  could  afford  to  disregard  all 
the  lustre  of  patrician  birth,  his  reply  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  who  appeared  desirous  of  assigning  a 
regal  origin  or  pedigree  to  his  son-in-law,  was — • 
"  I  am  the  Rodolf  of  my  race,"  alluding  to  the 
founder  of  the  Austrian  family,  Rodolf  of  Haps- 
burg.  On  a  similar  occasion,  he  silenced  a  profes- 
sional genealogist,  with — "Friend,  my  patent  dates 
from  Monte  Notte,"  an  allusion  to  the  first  battle 
he  gained.  His  observation  to  the  poet  Ems,  who 
offered  to  compose  for  him  a  genealogy,  in  which 
proofs  should  be  adduced,  sufficient  to  convince  the 
most  incredulous,  that  he  was  sprung  from  the  kfhgs 
of  the  Ostragoths — "  I  thank  you ;  but  I  find  myself 
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family  was  endowed,  in  the  usual  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  with  talent;  but  in  or- 
dinary circumstances,  not  one  of  them, 
except  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  would  have 
risen  above  the  sphere  of  mediocrity,  and 
most  of  them  would  have  remained  below 
it.  Caroline  assumed  the  mental  superiority 
over  her  sisters,  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
did  over  the  male  branch  of  the  family. 
Jerome  had  no  pretension  to  intellectual 
endowment;  and  his  conduct,  character, 
and  personal  appearance  were  in  accordance 
with  his  mental  pretensions  :  his  appearance 
was  so  mean  and  unprepossessing,  that  his 
brother  told  him  one  day,  after  he  had  en- 
rolled him  in  the  monarchical  list  of  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty — "  If  the  majesty  of 
kings  was  stamped  upon  their  foreheads, 
you  might  travel  incognito;  you  would 
never  be  discovered." 

The  family  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  may 
be  said  to  be  literary.  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte was  the  author  of  The  Supper  of  Beau- 
caire,  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  state  of 
parties  in  the  south  of  France.  While  in 
garrison  at  Valence,  in  Dauphine,  and  then 
only  seventeen  years  old,  he  obtained  the 
prize  (a  gold  medal),  offered  by  the  academy 
of  Lyons,  for  the  best  theme  on  Raynal's 
question — "  What  are  the  principles  and 
constitutions  best  calculated  to  advance 
mankind  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
happiness  ?"  The  manuscript  of  this  essay, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  was, 
when  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  seated  on 
the  imperial  throne,  presented  to  him  by 
Talleyrand,  who  had  obtained  it  out  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  academy,  and,  no  doubt,  thought 
to  please  his  master  and  conciliate  his 
favour  by  the  act ;  but  as  the  tract  abounded 
in  sentiments  on  liberty,  and  arguments  in 
its  favour,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  had  no 
sooner  cast  his  eye  over  a  few  pages,  than 
he  threw  it  into  the  fire,  exclaiming — "  One 

more  honoured  by  the  stock  of  Buonaparte.  My 
family  ought  not  to  date  its  origin  from  any  era  but 
that  of  the  18me  Brumaire."  The  day  of  the  Sec- 
tions is  equally  characteristic  of  his  lofty  sense  of 
personal  merit.  His  opinion  of  the  contemptible 
adulation  and  the  gross  incense  of  sycophantic 
flatterers  was  strongly  displayed,  when  Denou  pre- 
sented him,  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  the  design 
of  a  medal,  representing  an  eagle  strangling  a  leo- 
pard, as  allusive  of  the  superiority  of  the  French 
over  the  English.  "What!"  said  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, "  strangling  the  leopard !  There  is  not  a  spot 
on  the  sea  on  which  the  eagle  dare  show  himself. 
This  is  base  adulation.  It  would  have  been  nearer 
the  truth  to  represent  the  eagle  as  clicked  by  the 
leopard !" 
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can  never  observe  everything."  While  in 
garrison  at  Douay,  he  employed  his  leisure 
time  in  writing,  on  the  model  of  his  favourite 
Plutarch,  the  lives  of  those  Corsicans  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  the  land  of  their 
birth  ;  and,  during  the  same  period,  he  also 
composed  a  brief  history  of  Corsica,  and 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Joly,  the  book- 
seller of  Dole,  for  its  publication ;  but  the 
undertaking  was  never  put  into  execution, 
on  account  of  his  regiment  being  ordered 
into  another  garrison.  He  is  said  to  have 
composed  an  heroic  poem,  to  stimulate  his 
countrymen  to  endeavour  the  regeneration 
of  the  land  of  his  birth ;  but  nothing  more 
is  recorded  of  his  poetical  efforts  than  the 
mention  of  the  design.*  His  M^moires, 
dictated  at  St.  Helena,  is  the  last  of  his 
accredited  works.  Joseph  published  a  little 
novel,  entitled  Moina.  Lucien's  literary 
productions  are  an  epic  poem,  entitled 
Charlemagne,  or  the  Church  Delivered ; 
Siellina,  a  novel;  and  Cerneide,  or  Corsica 
Saved,  a  poem.  The  publications  of  Louis 
are,  A/aria,  or  the  Torments  of  Love,  or,  as  it 
was  entitled  in  a  new  edition,  Maria,  or  the 
Dutch  Woman ;  and  Historic  Documents  on 
the  Government  of  Holland.  Neither  of 
the  productions  of  the  literary  imperial 
family  possess  much  merit.  Had  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  however,  devoted  himself  to 
literary  composition,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  obtained  no  mean  position  among 
authors.  Logical  accuracy  was  the  great 
characteristic  of  his  mind.  He  was  one  of 
the  profoundest  thinkers  of  modern  times. 

In  early  childhood,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
gave  indications  of  superior  talent,  with  a 

•  This  wan  not  the  only  effort  that  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte displayed  of  his  devotion  to  the  muse  of  poetry. 
Kin  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa  gave  an  opportunity 
for  its  exhibition.  When  the  emperor  visited  Hol- 
land, a  Dutch  burgomaster,  to  display  his  loyalty  and 
poetical  inspiration,  affixed  on  the  triumphal  arch, 
under  which  Buonaparte  was  to  pass,  the  following 
distich  :— 

"  II  n'a  pas  fait  un  sottise 

Kn  fippusant  Marie  Louise," 

(He  hat  made  no  mistake  in  marrying  Maria  Louiia.) 
Napoleon   Buonaparte,  perceiving  the  poetical  effu- 
sion, called  the  burgomaster  to  him,  and  said — "  So 
they  cultivate  poetry  here."     "  .Sire,  I  compose  some 
Yerses,"  was  the  answer.      "  Ah !  it  is  you — take  a 
pinch  of  snuff,"  the  emperor  rejoined,  ut  the  same 
time  presenting  the  box  and  the  snuff,  saying— 
"  Quand  vous  y  prvndrez  une  prise 
Happelcz  vous  de  Marie  Louise." 
(  Whenever  you  take  a  pinch,  remember  Maria  Louua.) 
t  When  quite  a  child,  being  in  a  party  of  young 
folk,  he  retired  to  a  corner  of  the  room  with  a  book, 
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strong  proneness  to  solitude  and  medita- 
tion ;t  he  displayed  great  intelligence,  rapid 
comprehension,  and  considerable  energy 
of  mind  and  character.  His  own  de- 
scription of  his  character  contains  great 
truth  and  expressiveness: — "I  was  an 
obstinate  and  an  inquisitive  child.  1  was 
extremely  headstrong :  nothing  overawed 
me — nothing  disconcerted  me.  I  made  my- 
self formidable  to  the  whole  family.  My 
brother  Joseph  was  the  one  with  whom  I 
was  the  oftenest  embroiled  :  he  was  bitten, 
beaten,  abused.  I  went  to  complain  before 
he  had  time  to  recover  from  his  confusion. 
I  had  need  to  be  on  the  alert ;  our  mother 
would  have  repressed  my  warlike  humour: 
she  would  not  have  put  up  with  my  ca- 
prices." This  auto-portrait  of  his  disposi- 
tion exhibits  very  characteristic  traits  of  his 
future  character  and  conduct.  Both  in 
childhood  and  manhood,  whether  aggres- 
sor or  aggrieved,  he  generally  gained  his 
point  by  his  finesse,  duplicity,  and  subtile 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  well  as 
by  his  great  activity  and  celerity  of  enter- 
prise. 

The  character  which  he  has  given  of  his 
ungovernable  temper  and  disposition  to 
assume  the  mastery  over  others,  forcibly 
developed  itself  in  after-life,  especially  after 
he  had  obtained  sovereign  power.  Such 
was  the  violence  of  his  disposition,  that  he 
gave  way  to  fits  of  passion  to  that  degree, 
as  to  throw  himself  into  violent  convulsions. 
His  usual  practices,  when  angry  and  much 
excited,  were  to  stamp  with  his  foot,  strike 
his  forehead  with  his  hand,  and  throw  him- 
self on  the  ground  like  one  deprived  of 
reason.  No  one  had  the  least  power  of 

while  the  rest  were  dancing  and  amusing  themselves. 
They  urged  him  to  join  in  their  amusements :  bin 
reply  to  their  entreaties  was,  "Jouer  et  dancer,  ce 
n'est  pas  la  maniere  de  former  un  homme."  (Play- 
ing and  dancing  it  not  the  way  to  form  a  man.)  The 
same  principle  was  his  rule  of  conduct  throughout 
life.  During  his  voyages  to  and  from  Egypt,  he  wot 
continually  employed  in  cultivating  his  mind.  Geo- 
metry, chemistry,  &c.,  were  his  constant  occupation 
If  the  activity  of  his  mind  found  not  wherewithal  to 
exercise  itself  in  reality,  he  supplied  the  defect  by 
giving  scope  to  imagination,  or  in  listening  to  the 
conversation  of  the  sgavans,  or  learned  men,  attached 
to  the  expedition,  or  in  promoting  discussion  on 
literary  and  metaphysical  subjects  among  his  officers. 
The  value  of  time  was  the  great  object  he  not  only  pro- 
posed for  his  own  observance,  but  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  enforcing  it  on  the  notice  of  others.  On 
one  of  his  visits  to  ^fts  of  education — "  Young 
people,"  said  he,  addressing  the  pupils,  "  every  hour 
of  time  lost,  it  a  chance  of  misfortune  for  future 
life." 
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calming  his  imperious  and  irascible  temper 
but  Josephine.  In  his  earliest  childhood, 
as  he  has  himself  said,  he  exhibited  indica- 
tions of  that  disposition  and  direction  of 
feeling  -which  incline  their  possessor  to 
assume  a  superiority  over  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  to  take  the  lead  iu  the  direction 
of  affairs.  He  was  by  nature  a  despot. 
"  Master  of  a  school,  or  upon  a  throne ; 
chief  of  a  squadron,  or  a  corporal  on  guard ; 
at  Paris  or  at  Kamtschatka — everywhere  he 
would,"  as  one  of  his  biographers  has 
honestly  acknowledged,  "  have  been  a 
tyrant."  His  superiority  of  character  was 
early  felt ;  and  many  were  the  previsions 
entertained  of  his  future  greatness  and 
eminence.  Among  the  admissible  class  of 
these  predictions,  that  of  his  great  uncle, 
Lucien  Buonaparte,  archdeacon  of  Ajaccio,* 
is  the  most  deserving  of  notice.  That  ec- 
clesiastic, calling  the  children  about  his 
death-bed,  to  take  farewell  and  bless  them, 
addressed  to  them  these  memorable  words : 
— "  You,  Joseph,  are  the  eldest,  but  Napo- 
leon is  the  head  of  the  family :  remember 
my  words."  "Whenever  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte mentioned  this  injunction  of  his  uncle, 
he  used  laughingly  to  say : — "  This  was  a 
true  disinheritance;  it  was  the  scene  of 
Jacob  and  Esau."  This  remarkable  dis- 
tinction, Las  Casas  (Memorial  de  Ste 
Helene  ou  Journal  de  la  Vie  Privee  de 
VEmpereur)  tells  us,  was  bestowed  on  him 
by  his  uncle  on  account  of  his  grave  and 
reflective  character,  and  sound  exercise  of 
reason  he  displayed  at  a  very  early  age. 
The  same  author  has  (and  the  panegy- 
rically-inclined  biographers  of  the  empe- 
ror have  subsequently  reiterated  the  tale), 
with  great  particularity,  stated  the  remark- 
able previsions  of  his  hero's  greatness,  indi- 
cated from  the  circumstance  of  his  birth 
taking  place  on  a  temporary  couch,  covered 
with  tapestry,  representing  the  heroes  of  the 
Iliad,  to  which  his  mother  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  from  the  sudden  supervention 
of  her  labour  while  attending  at  the  solem- 
nization of  mass  on  a  festival.  But  stories 

*  "  The  archdeacon  of  Ajaccio  was  an  excellent 
old  man.  Good,  generous,  and  intelligent :  he  was  a 
father  to  us,  and  re-established  the  affairs  of  the 
family,  which  our  father's  fondness  for  pleasure  had 
deteriorated.  He  was  rich,  but  did  not  like  to  part 
with  his  money.  He  strove  hard  to  persuade  us 
that  he  had  not  saved  anything.  '  You  well  know,' 
he  would  say,  'that  I  have  it  not:  your  father's 
extravagance  has  left  me  nothing."  At  the  same 
time,  he  would  authorise  me  to  sell  a  head  of  cattle, 
or  a  hamper  of  wine  :  it  was  all  a  pretence.  We  hac 
discovered  a  bag  of  money;  and  being  piqued  at 
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of  the  kind  are  unworthy  the  dignity  of 
historical  narration. 

"When  he  attained  manhood,  this  supe- 
riority was  of  a  more  positive  and  deter- 
minate character,  and  was  frequently  recog- 
nised by  his  contemporaries.  "  This  man," 
said  a  close  and  sagacious  observer  of  cha- 
racter, "  will  create  a  new  era  in  the  world." 
[n  a  letter,  addressed  by  Josephine  to  a 
Friend  on  her  approaching  marriage  with 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  occur  the  following 
words : — "  I  admire  the  general's  courage ; 
the  extent  of  his  information  on  every  sub- 
ject on  which  he  converses ;  his  shrewd  in- 
telligence, which  enables  him  to  understand 
the  thoughts  of  others  before  they  are  exT 
pressed;  but  I  confess  I  am  somewhat 
fearful  of  the  control  which  he  appears 
anxious  to  exercise  over  everything  around 
him.  His  scrutinising  glance  has  in  it  some- 
thing singular,  which  is  felt  even  by  the 
directors :  it  really  awes  them ;  therefore,  it 
may  well  be  supposed  to  intimidate  a 
woman." — (Memoires  de  Josephine.)  Even 
Paoli's  remark,  whether  uttered  as  indica- 
tive of  his  superior  pretensions,  or  merely 
to  cajole  and  win  him  to  his  purpose,  is 
remarkable  :— "  This  young  man  is  cut  from 
the  antique;  he  is  one  of  Plutarch's  men." 
Even  in  his  youth  his  superiority  of  intel- 
lect was  felt  and  acknowledged.  »M.  de 
Keraglion,  inspector  of  the  college  of 
Brienne,  inscribed  on  the  margin  of  the 
report  of  his  examination,  opposite  to  the 
signature  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  the  fol- 
lowing testimony : — "  A  Corsican  by  cha- 
racter and  birth.  If  favoured  by  circum- 
stances, this  young  man  will  rise  high." 
When  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age,  his 
talents  and  acquirements  were  so  highly 
appreciated  by  the  Abbe  Raynal,  that  he 
considered  him  one  of  the  ornaments  of  his 
scientific  dtfedners. 

"When  about  ten  years  old,  he  accom- 
panied his  father  in  the  deputation  from 
the  Corsican  noblesse  to  the  French  king, 
and  was  placed  (April  23rd,  1779)  in  the 
Royal  Military  School  at  Brienne,  into 

hearing  him  preach,  up  poverty,  while  he  had  pieces 
of  gold  in  his  pockets,  resolved  to  play  him  a  trick. 
Pauline  was  quite  young:  we  gave  her  the  lesson; 
she  drew  out  the  bag ;  the  doubloons  rolled  out,  and 
covered  the  floor.  We  burst  out  into  fits  of  laughter, 
while  the  good  old  man  was  almost  choked  with  rage 
and  confusion.  Our  mother  came  in,  scolded,  picked 
up  the  pieces  of  gold,  and  the  archdeacon  fell  to  pro- 
testing that  the  money  was  not  his  own.  We  knew 
what  course  to  follow  in  this  respect,  and  took  care 
not  to  contradict  him." — Las  Casas,  Memorial  de  Ste 
Helene,  ou  Journal  de  'a  Vie  Privee  de  FEmpereur. 
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which  the  Count  of  Marboeuf  had  procured 
him  admission.*  While  in  that  establish- 
ment, he  was  distinguished  for  his  assiduous 
attention  to  his  studies.  To  adopt  his  own 
words,  he  "  wanted  to  learn,  to  know  every- 
thing, and  to  distinguish"  himself.  He 
"  devoured  all  the  books  that  came  in  his 
way."f  His  devotion  to  mathematics,  his- 
tory, geography,  military  science,  and  gene- 
ral literature,  was  remarkable ;  but  he  made 
little  progress  in  Latin,  holding  a  very  low 
position  in  the  fourth  form  when  even  fifteen 
years'  old.  His  favourite  authors  were  Plu- 
tarch, Polybius,  Arrian,  Tacitus,  and  Ossian ; 
the  works  of  Vauban,  Miillcr,  Cohorn,  and 
Folard.  He  was  of  very  reserved  manners, 
and  mixed  but  little  in  the  pastimes  of  his 
school-fellows ;  but  his  love  for  such  diver- 


sions as  mimiced  war  was  extreme;  and 
the  skill  he  displayed  in  his  miniature  for- 
tifications and  investments,  and  the  tact 
and  dexterity  in  directing  the  mock  encoun- 
ters and  Lilliputian  warfare  of  the  attacking 
and  defensive  parties,  attracted  the  notice 
and  admiration  of  all  observers.  In  1783, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Military  School  at 
Paris,  where  his  conduct  and  attention  to 
his  studies  were  the  same  as  they  had  been 
at  Brienne.  J  While  at  that  establishment, 
he  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  vice-prin- 
cipal, Berton,  on  the  imperfect  discipline  and 
economy  of  that  academy.  Even  at  that 
early  age,  and  in  the  subordinate  condition 
in  which  he  was  placed,  he  could  not  restrain 
his  uncontrollable  disposition  to  detect  and 
expose  abuses. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  HIS  MILITARY  CAREER. 


WHEN  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  examined 
by  the  celebrated  La  Place,  and  obtained 
the  brevet  of  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the 
artillery  regiment  La  Fere.§  He  joined 
his  regiment  at  Valance,  in  Dauphine,  and 
while  in  garrison  in  that  place,  competed  for 
the  prize-medal  offered  for  the  best  answer 
to  Raynal's  question.  In  1792,  he  became 
captain  of  artillery;  and,  in  1793,  having 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  he  visited  Corsica. 
While  in  that  island,  he  was  importuned  by 
Paoli  (who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  to  the  command  in  chief 
in  Corsica)  to  join  the  intended  effort  to  re- 
assert the  independence  of  Corsica.  To 

*  His  eldest  sister,  Pauline,  was  also  educated  at  the 
academy  of  Ste  Cyr,  which  was  a  foundation  into  which 
only  young  ladies  of  noble  family  were  admitted. 

t  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  his  teachers,  who 
all,  except  one,  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities. 
That  person  was  the  dull,  heavy  M.  Bauer,  German 
mailer  at  the  military  school  of  Paris,  who  formed 
a  contemptuous  opinion  of  his  abilities  because  he 
did  not  make  much  advancement  in  the  Herman  lan- 
guage. One  day,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  not  being  in 
his  place,  M.  Bauer  inquired  where  he  was,  and  being 
told  that  he  was  attending  his  examination  in  the 
class  of  artillery — "  Oh !  so  he  does  learn  something," 
said  the  discriminating  German.  "  Why,  sir,  he  is 
the  best  mathematician  in  the  school,"  was  the  reply 
of  one  of  the  class.  "  Ah  !"  rejoined  Bauer,  "  I  have 
always  heard  it  remarked,  that  none  but  u  fool  could 
learn  mathematics."  Even  M.  Keraglion,  the  in- 
spector of  the  college,  notwithstanding  his  high 
opinion  of  his  intellectual  endowment,  formed  a 
misapprehension  of  the  bent  of  his  genius.  In  his 
report  presented  to  the  king  on  Buonaparte's  leav- 
ing Brienne,  he  states — "  He  would  make  an  excel- 
lent marine." 


attach  him  to  his  interest,  he  appointed  him 
colonel  of  one  of  the  two  battalions  of  na- 
tional militia  which  had  been  raised  at 
Ajaccio;  and,  among  other  flatteries,  to 
induce  him  to  co-operate,  the  wily  Corsican 
used  to  pat  him  on  the  back,  and  tell  him 
he  was  "  one  of  Plutarch's  men — cast  in 
the  mould  of  the  antique."  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte, however,  was  not  to  be  won:  he 
rejected  the  proposal,  seeing,  as  it  has  been 
graphically  said,  "  that  Corsica  was  no  longer 
the  scene  on  which  the  love  of  freedom,  or 
military  prowess,  could  take  their  loftiest 
stand ;  and  that  the  great  drama  that  Paoli 
had  rehearsed  in  his  younger  days,  in  an 

J  On  visiting  Brienne,  when  he  had  risen  to 
power,  he  called  on  an  old  woman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  had  sold  him  milk  and  fruit  while  he  was 
at  that  establishment,  and  asked  her  if  she  remem- 
bered a  boy  of  the  name  of  Buonaparte  ?  "  Yes," 
was  her  reply.  "  Did  lie  always  pay  her  for  what  he 
had  of  her?"  "  She  believed  so ;  perhaps  a  few  sous 
might  have  been  left."  Napoleon  Buonaparte  pre- 
sented her  with  a  purse  of  gold,  in  discharge  of  any 
outstanding  debt  between  them. 

§  Mademoiselle  Permon,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Abrantes,  one  of  his  earliest  female  acquaintances, 
mentions,  that  he  came  to  her  parents'  home  on  the 
day  on  which  he  6rst  put  on  his  uniform,  in  the 
highest  spirits,  as  is  usual  with  young  men  on  such 
an  occasion ;  and  that  her  younger  sister,  who  had 
just  left  boarding-school,  was  so  struck  with  his 
comical  appearance,  in  the  enormous  boots  which 
were  at  that  time  worn  by  the  artillery,  that  she 
immediately  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter, 
saying — be  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  Puss-in- 
Boou.  As  a  proof  that  he  retained  no  rancour  for 
her  raillery,  he,  a  few  days  afterwards,  presented  her 
with  an  elegant  bound  copy  of  Futs-in-Ilaott. 
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obscure  corner,  to  which  he  still  wished  to 
confine  it,  had  got  a  kingdom  for  a  stage, 
and  nations  to  behold  the  swelling  act." 
He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  entreaties  and 
persuasions  of  the  veteran  chief,  and  joined 
the  French  party,  imder  the  command  of 
Salicetti.  His  first  service  was  the  capture 
of  the  small  fortress,  called  the  Torre  di 
Capitello,  near  Ajaccio.  On  account  of  his 
departure  from  the  national  cause,  he  and 
his  family  were  banished  from  Corsica,  and 
their  property  confiscated.  The  family  re- 
tired to  Marseilles,  and  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte returning  to  Paris,  soon  joined  his 
regiment  at  Auxonne,  in  Burgundy.  Hav- 
ing been  about  this  time  recommended  by 
his  countryman,  Salicetti,  to  the  notice  of 
Barras,  he  rapidly  passed  through  the 
various  grades  of  promotion,  obtained  a  colo- 
nelcy, and  was  employed  in  the  south  of 
France  in  preventing  the  convoys  of  ammuni- 


tion, by  the  insurgents,  to  Marseilles,  which 
was  defended  by  the  partisans  of  the  Bour- 
bons, who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  was  while  engaged  in  this  duty, 
he  composed  and  published  the  pamphlet 
entitled  The  Supper  of  Beaucaire,  which, 
as  has  been  before  stated,  was  descriptive  of 
the  state  of  parties  in  that  part  of  France, 
and  was  designed  as  a  vindication  of  the 
politics  of  the  Jacobins.  For  the  services 
he  had  rendered  by  his  sword  and  his  pen, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  government  to  the 
command  of  the  artillery  of  the  army  be- 
sieging Toulon,  under  the  direction  of  Gene- 
ral Carteaux,  that  city,  like  many  of  the  chief 
towns  in  the  south  of  France,  having  risen 
in  insurrection  against  the  revolutionary 
government,  and  had  invited  the  combined 
English,  Spanish,  and  Neapolitan  squadrons 
which  were  on  the  coast,  to  its  aid. 


SIEGE  AND  SURRENDER  OF  TOULON. 


The  commandant  of  artillery,  on  his  arrival 
at  head-quarters, found  that  the  measures  and 
operations  adopted  for  the  reduction  of  the 
fortress,  were  not  only  erroneous,  but  abso- 
lutely impracticable.  The  position  of  the 
batteries  was  not  only  wrong  and  useless, 
but  they  had  been  constructed  two  gun- 
shots' distance  from  the  walls,  and  three 
from  the  English  shipping.  The  balls,  also, 
were  heated  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  they 
became  cold  before  they  reached  the  guns. 
He  pointed  out  these  errors  (in  addition  to 
that  of  attacking  the  body  of  the  place,  in- 
stead of  the  forts  situated  on  the  Hauteur 
de  Grasse  and  the  mountain  of  Faron)  to 
Carteaux ;  but  that  vain  coxcomb,  who  had 
been  a  music-master,  told  him,  that  his 
assistance  was  not  wanted,  but  that  he  was 
welcome  to  stay  and  partake  in  his  glory, 
without  sharing  the  fatigue.  But  Carteaux's 
wife  had  more  sense  and  penetration  than 
her  empty-pated  husband.  "  Do  let  this 
young  man  have  his  way,"  said  she ;  "  he 
really  must  know  more  about  the  matter  than 
you  :  if  he  succeeds,  you  will  get  the  credit." 
As  the  music-general  was  obstinate,  and 
would  not  listen  to  advice,  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte requested  him  to  give  his  instruc- 
tions in  writing,  that  they  might  be  taken  as 
a  guide  in  arranging  the  measures  necessary 
to  support  the  attack.  When  he  had  ob- 
tained the  document,  he  made  marginal 
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comments  on  it,  pointing  out  its  unscien- 
tific and  impractical  nature,  and  transmitted 
it  to  the  Committee  of  the  Convention.  The 
consequence  was  Carteaux's  recall,  and  the 
appointment  of  Doppet,  who  had  practised 
as  a  physician.  On  the  medical  general's 
arrival,  he  found  that  the  commandant  of 
artillery  had  collected  a  train  of  200  guns, 
and  had  constructed  batteries  capable  of 
commanding  the  two  forts  of  La  Grasse  (or, 
as  the  English  termed  it,  "  Little  Gibraltar," 
on  account  of  its  strength  and  its  command- 
ing the  narrow  passage  between  the  port  and 
the  Mediterranean)  and  Malbosquet,  and  of 
sweeping  the  harbour  and  roadstead.  The 
representatives  of  the  people  (Barras,  Sali- 
cetti, and  the  younger  Robespierre — persons 
who  had  been  deputed  by  the  government 
to  watch  and  report  the  proceedings  of  the 
generals),  visiting  these  works,  and  finding 
that  a  large  battery  which  the  commandant 
of  artillery  had  caused  to  be  formed  behind 
Malbosquet,  but  which  he  kept  carefully 
concealed  from  the  enemy  by  the  cover  of 
a  plantation  of  olives — intending  it  for  a  rase 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy  as  to 
the  actual  attack  intended,  by  opening  its 
fire  for  the  first  time,  when  the  attack  should 
be  made  for  the  possession  of  Little  Gibral- 
tar— had  been  made  use  of,  ordered,  in  the 
absence  of  the  commandant,  an  immediate 
cannonade,  and  the  English,  at  the  same 
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time,  making  a  sally,  captured  the  batteries 
and  spiked  the  guns;  but  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte appearing,  and  rallying  the  troops, 
the  English  were  driven  back  into  their 
forts,  and  their  general,  O'Hara,  taken. 

The  doctor  general,  who  had  superseded 
the  martial  music-master,  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape of  acquiring  a  splendid  military  reputa- 
tion, by  the  taking  of  Little  Gibraltar  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  his  arrival  in  the 
camp.  A  French  soldier,  on  duty  in  the 
trenches, having  been  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
on  guard  in  the  redoubt,  was  so  ill-treated, 
within  sight  of  his  comrades,  that  the  latter 
commenced  an  attack  on  the  fort,  and  being 
supported  by  a  sufficient  force,  had  reached 
the  gorge  of  the  redoubt,  when  Doppet's 
aid-de-camp  being  killed  by  his  side,  the 
general  was  seized  with  so  great  a  panic, 
that  he  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  a  re- 
treat ;  "  thus  doltishly  repelling  the  rare 
fortune  that  had  come  with  out-stretched 
arms  to  meet  him."  The  soldiery  were  so 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  poltroon, 
that  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  com- 
pelled to  depose  him.  The  ex-doctor  gene- 
ral was  succeeded  by  Dugommicr,  a  brave 
and  veteran  officer.  On  the  appointment 
of  that  officer,  the  business  of  the  siege  pro- 
ceeded in  earnest  and  efficiently.  Little 
Gibraltar  was  taken ;  and  the  combined 
fleet  of  England  and  Spain,  after  having 
exploded  the  magazines,  and  set  the  French 
shipping  in  the  harbour  on  fire,*  having 
been  discovered  to  have  weighed  anchor, 
and  to  be  endeavouring  to  get  out  of  the 
roads,  accompanied  by  a  flotilla  containing 
many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Toulon 
and  of  the  refugees  from  Marseilles,  who 
dreaded  the  vengeance  of  the  convention, 
a  general  assault  was  made ;  and  thus  was 
Toulon,  after  four  months'  siege,  recovered 
to  France,  and  the  insurrectionary  spirit 
in  the  south  of  France  wholly  subdued. 
But  the  conquest  was  tarnished  with  the 
slaughter  of  many  hundreds  of  the  remain- 
ing inhabitants,  "for  their  adhesion  to  the 
fallen  monarchy ;  and  the  ferocious  butchery 
extended  even"  to  the  workmen  (150  in 
number),  who  had  assisted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fortifications  which  had  been 

•  "  Nine  seventy-four  gun-ship*  and  four  frigate* 
were  teen  blazing  at  the  same  moment  in  the  har- 
bour, the  fire  and  smoke  of  which  resembled  the 
eruption  of  a  volcano  j  while  the  shout*  of  the 
victors,  the  cries  of  the  fugitives — many  of  whom 
bad  not  yet  cleared  the  shore  when  the  republican 
troops  had  entered  the  city — the  constant  roar  ol 
the  artillery,  playing  on  the  town  and  the  retiring 


erected  by  the  disaffected  inhabitants  and 
their  English  allies.  An  amusing  anecdote 
s  recorded  in  the  Memoir  of  Las  Casas,  of  a 
:ransaction  that  took  place  during  this  siege. 
A  number  of  Parisians  arriving  at  the  camp, 
in  fifteen  splendid  carriages,  demanded  an 
audience  of  the  commander-iu-chief,  and 
reproaching  him  with  inactivity  and  delay  in 
its  operations,  and  the  breach  of  his  orders 
issued  by  the  conventional  sages,  "  to  cap- 
ture the  fortress  in  three  days,"  said,  "  We 
arc  volunteer-gunners  from  Paris :  we  burn 
with  ardour  to  fulfil  our  country's  expccta-  j 
tions:  furnish  us  with  arms;  to-morrow 
we  will  march  upon  the  enemy."  The  com- 
mander-in-chief  stood  confounded ;  but,  at 
Napoleon  Buonaparte's  suggestion,  directed 
them  to  man,  on  the  morrow,  a  park  of  , 
artillery  on  the  beach.  When  the  Parisian 
military  critics  entered  on  their  duties,  an 
English  frigate,  observing  a  great  bustle 
among  the  guns,  saluted  them  with  an  in-  | 
tcrrogative  broadside ;  and  as  there  were  no 
batteries  or  epaulmcuts  to  shelter  the 
embryo  heroes,  who  had  determined  not 
to  hide  their  caudle  under  a  bushel,  but  to 
make  known  their  acts  of  noble  daring  and 
volitare  per  ora,  they  were  quickly  sent  to 
the  right-about ;  and  as  they  did  not  feel  an 
inclination  to  return  "  to  fulfil  their  country's 
expectations,"  they  furnished  the  camp  with 
a  fit  of  laughter  at  the  rapid  and  dextrous 
use  they  made  of  their  heels.  Two  other 
anecdotes  of  the  military  mania  which  had 
taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  Parisians,  are 
not  uninteresting.  Above  600  plans,  con- 
cocted by  the  good  people  of  Paris  for  the 
conduct  of  the  siege,  were  transmitted  to 
the  camp  during  the  brief  space  of  time 
that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  commanded  the 
artillery.  In  this  siege,  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte received  three  slight  wounds — one 
in  the  head,  one  in  the  thigh,  and  one  in 
the  side,  which  last  he  received  from  the 
bayonet  of  an  English  scrjeant  of  marines, 
at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  General 
O'Hara.  This  last  wound,  when  it  healed, 
left  a  hollow  mark  behind,  which  never 
filled  up,  and  which  was  visible  when  he 
was  a  corpse,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-eight 
years  from  the  time  of  its  infliction. 

vessel*,  and  the  occasional  explosion  of  a  powder- 
magazine,  whirling  masses  of  blazing  fragments  high 
into  the  garish  atmosphere,  formed  a  scene  as  terrific 
as  the  imagination  can  well  conceive.  It  was  on 
this  night  of  terror,  conflagration,  tears,  and  blood, 
that  the  star  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  first  ascended 
the  horizon."-  -Scott's  History  of  Napolemt  liuona- 
pai'e. 
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HIS  SUBSEQUENT  SERVICES  AND  MODE  OF  LIFE. 


THE  surrender  of  Toulon  had  established 
the  reputation  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  as  a 
man  of  commanding  abilities  and  a  consum- 
mate officer.  Though  a  studied  silence  of  his 
eminent  services  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  had 
been  observed  in  the  despatches,  the  obser- 
vation of  Barras,  one  of  the  commission- 
ers of  the  army,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Carnot,  the  then  French  war-minister,  ("  I 
earnestly  recommend  you  to  advance  this 
young  man  speedily,  otherwise  he  will  find 
means  to  advance  himself,")  no  doubt, 
operated  in  his  favour.  He  was  accordingly 
made  a  brigadier-general,  and  appointed  to 
survey,  and  put  into  a  proper  state  of  de- 
fence, the  whole  line  of  fortifications  skirting 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France.  Having 
executed  the  undertaking  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  war-minister,  Carnot,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  artillery  of  the 
army  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  serving  under 
General  Dumerbion. 

His  services  at  Oneille,  Del  Cairo,  Saorgio, 
and  particularly  in  the  dislodgement  of  the 
Sardinians  from  the  narrow  ravine  between 
the  mountains  which  separate  France  from 
Italy,  known  as  the  Col-di-Tendi,  which 
gave  the  French  the  command  of  the  range 
of  the  higher  Maritime  Alps,  and  thus  re- 
moved the  difficulties  of  their  advance  into 
Italy,  were  rewarded  by  the  commander-in- 
chief's  declaration  to  the  Committee  of 
War  :— "  I  am  indebted,"  said  he,  "  to  the 
comprehensive  talents  of  General  Buona- 
parte for  the  plans  which  have  ensured  our 
victory."  Shortly  after  this  event,  he  was 
sent  by  the  war-minister  on  a  secret  mission 
to  Genoa,  on  matters  of  diplomatic  im- 
portance. On  his  return,  he  was  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the 
ambitious  designs  and  schemes  of  tyranny 
of  Robespierre,  suspended  from  his  military 
rank,  and  arraigned  before  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety.  But  after  having  been 
imprisoned  a  fortnight,  his  innocence  ap- 
pearing on  inquiry,  an  order  was  issued  for 
his  release.  When  the  officer  who  was  the 
bearer  of  the  order  was  introduced  to  him 
he  found  him  busy  in  his  dungeon  over  the 
map  of  Lombardy; — so  little  power  hac 

*  The  pawnbroker  was  Bourrienne's  brother,  Fau 
velet,  who,  with  several  others,  had  entered  into  a 
speculation  of  a  national  auction.  They  received 
everything  which  those  who  desired  to  quit  Franci 
•wished  to  sell,  and  funds  were  always  advanced  on 
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misfortune  and  the  presence  of  danger  to 
depress  his  spirits,  or  divert  his  mind  from 
ts  darling  and  appropriate  pursuits. 

Not  meeting  with  any  military  employ- 
ment on  his  release,  he  joined  his  family, 
who  then  were  struggling  in  very  distressed 
circumstances  at  Marseilles.     Here  he  fell 
n  love  with  a  Mademoiselle  Clery  (whose 
sister  was  afterwards  married  to  his  brother 
foseph,  and  she  herself  became  the  wife  of 
Bernadotte,  and  subsequently  the  Queen  of 
Sweden),  whom  he  would  have  married,  had 
not  his  circumstances  been   too  straitened 
to  support  a  wife  and  supply  the  exigencies 
of  a  family. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  (1795),  he  solicited 
;he  war-office  for  employment,  but  his  ap- 
plication being  disregarded,  he  was  so  de- 
icient  of  the  means  of  support,  as  to  be 
;lad  to  employ  himself  in  the  office  of  the 
Topographical  Committee,  and  for  Norvins, 
;he  mapseller  and  publisher,  in  drawing 
maps  and  topographical  plans.  At  this 
period  of  his  life,  his  circumstances  were  so 
straitened,  that,  according  to  Bourrienne, 
such  was  his  difficulty  in  finding  daily  funds 
to  pay  for  his  dinner,  that  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  pawning  his  watch.*  Among 
the  curious  and  amusing  anecdotes  which 
his  school-fellow  and  future  secretary  re- 
lates of  him,  were  his  proposals  to  him  to 
take  in  co-partnership  several  houses  then 
building  in  the  Rue  Montholou,  for  the 
purpose  of  sub-letting  them.  Such  was  his 
distress,  that  he  and  his  brother  Louis,  the 
father  of  the  present  emperor,  had  but  one 
coat  between  them,  and  used  to  wear  it 
alternately;  for  it  must  be  stated,  to  the 
eternal  honour  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
that  never,  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances, did  he  flinch  from  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  family  attachment.  Folded  in 
each  other's  arms  they  lay,  during  the  long 
mornings  of  January,  without  fire  and  food, 
in  a  small  garret,  and  on  a  wretched  couch 
in  the  Rue  des  Fosses  Montmartre,  little 
suspecting  that  one  of  them,  in  less  than 
ten  months  from  that  day,  would  have  a 
terrible  renown  throughout  France;  and 
that  the  other,  some  years  after,  would 

the  articles  previous  to  sale.  It  was  in  this  shop, 
at  the  time  of  the  assault  of  the  Tuileries,  in 
August,  1792,  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  watch 
had  been  for  some  time  in  pawn. — Bourrienne's 
Memoirs. 
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have  a  crown  bestowed  on  him  by  the  same 
hand  which  now  quivered  with  hunger  and 
cold.  It  was  during  this  frightful  period 
of  suffering,  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  so 
often  met  with  Talma,  the  actor,  and  was 
indebted  to  that  great  tragedian  for  a  dinner 
at  the  Trois  Frores  Provenjeaux,  in  the 
Palais  Royal.  It  was  at  this  time,  too, 
that  he  was  arrested  in  the  street  by  the 
large-boned  lady  of  an  eating-house,  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Huchette,  who  exclaimed,  as  she 
shook  him  by  the  collar — "  You  good-for- 
nothing  little  Corsican,  when  do  you  mean 
to  pay  the  seven  francs  you  owe  me — pour 
mes  fricandeavx."  To  obtain  supplies  for  his 
necessities,  his  fancy  was  fruitful  in  devices. 

I  "  Every  day,"  says  Bourrienne,  "  we  con- 
ceived some  new  project  or  other."  Such  is 
generally  the  conduct  of  professional,  talented 
men,  while  pining  in  obscurity  and  neglect. 
We  have  known  the  talented  but  briefless 
barrister,  devising  schemes  for  patent-medi- 
cines ;  the  skilful  but  unemployed  physician, 
projecting  companies,  railroads,  &c.;  and  the 
accomplished  but  neglected  officer,  thinking 
of  converting  his  sword  into  a  pastoral  staff 
or  a  crosier,  or  planning  settlements  and  dis- 
tributions of  territory  in  distant  and  unset- 
tled regions. 

The  reasons  that  his  applications  for 
military  employment  were  not  attended  to, 
originated,  no  doubt,  in  the  interested  and 
partial  views  of  those  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  that  department 
of  the  public  service.  The  president  of  the 
military  committee,  Aubrey,  an  old  officer 
of  the  ancient  regime,  objected  to  his  youth. 
Napoleon  Buonaparte's  reply  was  : — "  Pre- 
sence in  the  field  of  battle  might  be  reckoned 
in  the  place  of  years ;"  a  sentiment  partak- 
ing of  the  same  lofty  confidence  in  his 
superiority  of  intellect  and  ability  to  meet 
and  provide  for  emergencies,  as  that  in  the 
reply  which  he  made  to  the  same  function- 
ary, on  his  removal  from  the  army  of  Italy 
to  that  of  La  Vendee,  when  that  officer 
reminded  him  of  his  youth  : — "  A  man  soon 
grows  old  on  the  field  of  battle ;"  or  that  in 
reply  to  the  observation  of  one  of  the  direc- 
tors, who  hesitated  about  his  appointment 
as  general  of  the  army  of  Italy,  as  being  too 
young  : — "  In  a  year  I  shall  be  either  dead 

;   or  old."*  All  his  qualifications  and  acknow- 

•  Perhaps  Aubrey'*  objection  to  the  youthful 
pretensions  of  the  military  nspirnnt  might  have  been 
considered  to  have  been  intended  as  a  personal  insult 
to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  as  that  officer  had  icon 
little  or  no  service ;  and  in  this  light,  it  it  not  ira- 


iedged  military  talents  were,  however,  disre- 
garded by  the  interested  and  partial  servants 
of  the  public,  and  he  remained  unemployed. 

Indignant  and  disgusted  at  the  treatment 
he  received,  he  meditated  entering  the 
Turkish  service,  and  with  that  view  trans- 
mitted a  proposal  to  the  war-office  to  train 
the  Turkish  army,  and  instruct  it  in  Euro- 
pean tactics,  so  as  to  enable  that  power  to 
resist  the  aggressions  of  Russia;  at  the 
same  time  soliciting  permission  to  organise 
the  Turkish  artillery.  "  With  the  European 
tactics,"  said  he,  to  a  friend,  "  I  will  teach 
the  Turks  to  pass  over  three  centuries  at 
once.  I  will  impale  ten  regiments,  if  neces- 
sary, to  reduce  one  to  obedience."  And  he 
closed  his  remarks  with  the  following  me- 
morable observation : — "  Would  it  not  be 
strange,  should  a  Corsican  soldier  become 
King  of  Jerusalem."  It  has  been  well  ob- 
served : — "  That  go  where  he  would,  and 
wherever  he  might  find  a  field  of  action,  he 
always  contemplated  greatness — always  an- 
ticipated obtaining  the  summit  of  power." 
The  usual  ambition  of  men  of  talent — to 
be  somebody  in  the  great  firm  of  mankind, 
and  to  do  something  useful  and  merito- 
rious in  the  workshop  of  the  world's  happi- 
ness, did  not  suit  Napoleon  Buonaparte's 
craving  and  restless  ambition :  nothing 
would  satisfy  his  towering  aspirations  and 
unbounded  wishes,  but  the  mastery  and 
subjugation  of  his  fellow-men.  This  feeling 
took  possession  of  his  heart  in  early  life  : 
he  cherished  the  hallucination  ;  and  it  was 
his  guiding-star — his  exciting  and  consoling 
genius  throughout  his  singular  and  eventful 
career. 

While  awaiting  the  result  of  his  appli- 
cation respecting  his  Turkish  scheme,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brigade 
of  artillery  in  Holland ;  but  the  appoint- 
ment was  superseded  by  a  course  of  events 
(in  the  furtherance  of  which,  however  much 
Napoleon  Buonaparte's  sense  of  humanity 
and  moral  obligation  may  be  inculpated, 
his  future  interests  were  greatly  promoted) 
which  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  hopes 
and  his  prospects,  and  enrolled  him  in  the 
order  of  marked  and  distinguished  men, 
who  have  given  a  tone  and  direction  to 
the  thoughts  of  men  calculated  to  improve 
and  revolutionise  the  world. 

probable  that  Buonaparte  considered  it:  for  when 
the  decree  passed  for  the  unfortunate  exiles  (among 
whom  was  Aubrey),  who  had  been  banished  to  Cay- 
enne, to  be  restored  to  their  country,  he  exceptcd  him 
from  its  benefits. 
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THE  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  the  conven- 
tion having  become  too  odious  and  insup- 
portable to  regain  public  confidence,  and 
ensure  domestic  peace  and  security,  a  re- 
modelment  of  the  government  was  contem- 
plated. But  the  projectors,  who  were  the 
original  offenders,  desirous  of  securing  to 
themselves  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of 
power,  proposed,  that  in  the  choice  of  repre- 
sentatives, two-thirds  of  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  should  be  chosen, 
and  if  that  number  was  not  elected,  the 
deficiency  should  be  chosen  out  of  their  own 
body — a  proposal  rejected  with  indignation 
by  the  higher  and  intelligent  classes  of  the 
Parisian  population,  as  a  restriction  on  the 
freedom  of  election,  and  a  violation  of  all 
social  rights.  The  convention  persisting  in 
their  arbitrary  and  unjust  pretensions,  the 
citizens  assembled  in  the  several  sections  of 
Paris,  and  declaring  their  hostility  to  their 
measures,  proceeded  to  nominate  electors 
for  choosing  the  new  members.  The  na- 
tional guards  joined  in  the  opposition.  To 
oppose  the  insurgent  sections  (which  were 
forty-eight  out  of  the  fifty-three  into  which 
Paris  was  sub-divided),  General  Menou  was 
ordered  to  march,  at  the  head  of  a  column 
of  troops,  dissolve  the  assemblies,  and  disarm 
the  national  guard.  "When  he  arrived  in 
the  section  le  Pelletier,  he  found  the  na- 
tional guards  under  the  command  of  Dani- 
can,  an  old  general  of  no  great  skill  and 
reputation,  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  the  Rue 
Vivienne,  in  readiness  to  resist  the  dissolu- 
tion of  their  assembly;  and  not  being  able 
to  persuade  that  body  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  the  convention,  he  retraced  his 
steps  to  report  the  proceedings  to  his  em- 
ployers. 

To  remedy  Menou's  indecision,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  appointed  Barras 
commander-in-chief;  and,  on  his  recom- 
mendation, supported  by  that  of  the  repre- 
sentatives who  had  been  with  the  army  at 
Toulon  and  Nice,  and  by  others  who  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  great  resources 
of  his  genius  as  a  member  of  the  Topogra- 
phical Committee,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
was  appointed  second  in  command,  but  with 
the  virtual  and  entire  command.  Imme- 
diately on  the  investment  of  his  authority, 
he  proceeded  to  make  preparations  for  car- 
rying into  execution  the  designs  of  his  em- 
ployers. He  seized  the  artillery  at  Sablons, 
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put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  in 
Paris,  and  sent  800  muskets  to  the  conven- 
tion, that  they  might  arm  themselves  during 
their  sittings. 

Matters  remained  in  suspense  between 
the  two  adverse  parties  till  the  following 
day,  wheii  40,000  of  the  national  guards 
advanced,  by  different  streets,  to  the  attack 
of  the  Tuileries,  in  which  the  convention 
held  its  sittings.  The  conventional  troops 
were  in  readiness  to  resist  them,  drawn  up 
in  the  Place  Louis  Quinze  and  the  Place  du 
Carousal.  The  artillery  was  planted  on  the 
bridges  and  places,  in  position,  at  the  cros- 
sings of  the  streets  through  which  the  na- 
tional guard  must  advance  to  the  attack, 
and  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  church  of 
St.  Roche,  Rue  St.  Honore,  the  fire  of  the 
artillery  commenced,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment Jill  the  batteries,  in  every  position, 
opened  their  fire,  scattering  grape-shot  on 
the  advancing  columns  and  the  assembled 
multitude,  spreading  death  and  destruction 
in  every  direction.  The  insurgent  troops, 
after  less  than  an  hour's  contest,  taking 
to  flight,  the  conventional  forces  marched 
into  the  various  disaffected  sections,  and 
disarmed  the  inhabitants.  The  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  about  200  on  each 
side. 

For  this  important  service,  which  secured 
the  triumph  of  the  conventionalists,  and 
established  them  in  their  usurped  power, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  Paris,  and  Commander-in- Chief  of 
the  Army  of  the  Interior.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  the  duties  of  this  office,  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  destined  to  be  of  no  small 
importance  to  him  in  his  future  career. 
This  acquaintanceship  originated  in  a  sin- 
gular circumstance. 

One  morning,  at  his  military  levee,  a  boy 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  years'  old  presented 
himself,  and  entreated  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, that  his  father's  sword  should  be  re- 
turned to  him.  His  father,  the  late  Viscompte 
Beauharnais,  had  been  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  republic,  and  had  fallen  under 
the  axe  of  the  guillotine  a  few  days  before 
the  death  of  Robespierre.  "  I  was  so 
touched/'  says  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  "  by 
this  affectionate  request,  that  I  ordered  the 
sword  to  be  given  to  him'.  This  boy  was 
Eugene  Beauharnais.  On  seeing  the  sword, 
he  burst  into  tears.  I  felt  so  much  affected 
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by  his  conduct,  that  I  noticed  and  praised 
him  much.  A  few  days  afterwards,  his 
mother  came  to  return  me  a  visit  of  thanks. 
I  was  much  struck  with  her  appearance, 
and  still  more  with  her  fascinating  address." 
The  impression  made  by  her  beauty,  and  still 
more  by  her  talents  and  singular  graceful- 
ness of  address,  soon  ripened  into  a  stronger 
feeling  in  her  fascinated  lover's  bosom ;  to 
the  increase  of  which,  his  frequent  inter- 
course with  his  enchantress  at  Barras'  apart- 
ments in  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  greatly 
contributed ;  and  as  the  enchanted  hero's 
talents,  information,  and  conversational 
powers  were  great,  they  could  not  but 
interest  the  lady  in  his  favour :  they  were 
accordingly,  after  the  due  and  becoming 
period  of  "  the  sweet  intercourse  of  looks 
and  smiles"  had  elapsed,  married  (9th 
March,  1796),  on  which  occasion  he  is  said 
to  have  received  500,000  francs  as  a  mar- 
riage portion. 

Three  days  after  the  solemnization  of  the 
marriage-rites,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  left 
Paris  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Italy.*  Much  contradiction  subsists  among 
his  biographers  as  to  the  channel  from 
which  he  derived  this  appointment,  which 
furnished  him  with  the  theatre  for  his  most 
splendid  achievements,  and  occupied  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  his  existence.  He 
himself  insinuated,  that  he  was  indebted  for 
the  appointment  to  his  own  merits,  and  the 
wish  of  the  directory  to  remove  him  from 
Paris.  But  Josephine's  M&noires  give  a 
different  version  of  the  story  ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  her  friends,  on  her  approach- 
ing marriage  with  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
the  following  passage  occurs  : — "  Barras 
assures  me,  that  if  I  marry  the  general,  he 
shall  have  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy" — a  declaration  which  receives  con- 
firmation from  Las  Casas'  following  remark 
in  his  Memorial  de  Ste  Helene .— "  The 
dowry  of  the  bride  was  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Italy."  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
however,  as  has  just  been  said,  always  re- 

•  On  his  appointment  to  the  service  of  the  line, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  put  himself  under  M.  Chanez, 
general  of  brigade,  and  commandant  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Paris,  during  the  winter  of  1795-'6,  to  be 
instructed  in  field-manoeuvres  and  formations. 

t  Could  any  one  suppose,  that  the  man  who  gave 
expression  to  the  language  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  could  cast  aside  the  woman  to  whom  he 
expressed  attachment  so  unbounded,  and  to  whom 
he  owed  so  great  obligation :  but  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, like  many  of  the  sons  of  men,  when  his  in- 
terest and  passions  obtained  the  mastery  of  his  sense 
of  justice  and  obligation,  his  magniloquent  promises, 
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pudiated  the  inference,  that  he  was  indebted 
for  the  appointment  to  his  marriage. 

Josephine  was  a  woman  extraordinarily 
endowed  by  nature  :  her  goodness  of  heart, 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  and 
sound  and  intelligent  mind,  were  not  in- 
ferior to  her  beauty  and  her  attractive  grace- 
fulness of  manner  and  demeanour.  No 
woman  that  ever  lived,  knew  better  how  to 
practise  "  those  graceful  acts,  those  thou- 
sand delicacies" — the  high  and  heart-en- 
dearing qualities  which  ennoble  woman,  and 
tend  to  assimilate  her  to  angelic  nature. 
"  In  addition  to  her  beauty,"  says  Las 
Casas,  "  Madame  de  Beauharnais  possessed 
many  excellent  qualities  :  benevolence  was 
her  natural  impulse;"  or,  as  Bourrienne 
says,  "  a  necessity  of  the  heart."  "  The 
adorable  Josephine,"  as  Bourrienne  calls 
her  in  his  MAturiret,  was  the  daughter  of 
M.  Tasher  de  la  Payene,  a  planter  in  Mar- 
tinique, and  was  born  in  that  island,  June 
24th,  1763.  Being  sent  to  France  for 
the  purpose  of  her  education,  she  married, 
at  an  early  age,  the  Viscount  dc  Beauharnais 
(in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement,  when  they 
were  both  young,  between  her  parents  and 
the  Marquis  de  Beauharnais,  when  governor 
of  the  French  Antilles),  an  officer  in  the 
French  army,  and  during  the  revolution  a 
general  in  the  republican  armies  on  the 
Rhine.  During  the  reign  of  terror  of 
Robespierre,  he  perished  on  the  scaffold, 
and  his  lovely  wife  was  incarcerated  in  the 
dungeons  of  that  monster  until  his  downfall, 
and  would  have  perished  on  the  scaffold,  had 
not  his  death  superseded  the  mandate  for 
her  execution.  The  character  of  this  ad- 
mirable woman  is  well  portrayed  by  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  himself: — "  If  I  gain 
battles,  it  is  she  who  wins  hearts :  in  every- 
thing she  docs  there  is  a  peculiar  grace  and 
delicacy."  But  he  made  an  ungrateful  re- 
turn for  her  affection  and  services — "  her 
perfect  submission  and  devotedness  to  him." 
He  met  with  his  reward  :  "  his  star  waned" 
from  the  moment  of  his  ingratitude.f  His 
his  solemn  vows,  his  prayerful  and  impassioned  pro- 
testations, that  she  should  be  cherished,  loved  and 
protected,  were  all  forgotten,  and  gave  place  to 
selfish  and  interested  motives  : — 

"Adieu,  mine  adorable  Josephine  !  Think  often  of 
me.  If  thou  dost  cease  to  love  thine  Achilles,  or  if  thy 
heart  should  ever  grow  cold  towards  him,  thou  wilt 
be  very  frightful  and  very  unjust;  but,  I  feel  as- 
sured, thou  wilt  always  love  me,  as  I  shall  ever  re- 
main thy  most  attached  friend.  Death  alone  shall 
dissolve  a  union  which  sympathy,  affection,  and 
sentiment  have  formed." — Letter  to  Josephine,  an- 
•wincing  tlic  )'irtory  of  Arcola. 
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noble-minded  wife  proved  herself  superior 
to  all  the  weakness  of  the  female  heart — to 
even  the  resentments  common  to  our  nature.* 
When  she  heard  of  his  misfortunes,  her  dis- 
tress was  unspeakable.  "  My  poor  Cid  !" 
"My  Achille!1'  were  her  frequent  excla- 
mations. From  that  moment  she  was  in- 
different to  everything  :  her  health  declined ; 
life  became  burthensome  to  her.  In  a  few 
days  she  ceased  to  breathe,  and  died  with 
the  words  "Elbe!"  "Napoleon!"  on  her 
lips.  Her  letters  (which  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  the  following  pages)  to  her 


faithless  and  ungrateful  husband,  on  his 
divorce,  his  abdication,  and  exile  at  Elba, 
breathe  the  most  exalted  magnanimity  of 
feeling,  the  noblest  sentiments,  and  the 
most  generous  sacrifice  of  right  and  interest, 
ever  displayed  by  womankind.  Her  levities 
and  alleged  frailties  are  lost  in  the  splendour 
and  effulgence  of  her  many  good  qualities 
and  nobleness  of  heart.  She  died  May 
25th,  1814,  with  the  regret  of  the  whole 
population  of  France,  by  whom  she  was  con- 
sidered their  guardian,  and  styled  by  the 
unfortunate — "  their  mother." 


ENGLAND'S  CAMPAIGNS  AND  BATTLES,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,   IN  1793. 


THE  operations  of  the  British  contingent 
force,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  sent  to  Hol- 
land, in  March  of  this  year,  to  co-operate 
with  the  imperialists,  in  Flanders,  against 
the  republican  armies  of  France,  and  the  ar- 
rival, in  October,  of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  at 
Ostend,  with  the  armament  which  had  been 
destined  for  the  West  Indies,  have  already 
been  detailed  in  "The  Campaign  of  the 
Armies  of  Republican  France"  in  this  year : 
it  merely  remains  to  state,  that  an  arma- 
ment was  sent,  in  December,  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Moira,  to  the  assistance 
of  the  French  royalists  in  the  north  of 
France;  but,  not  being  able  to  effect  a 
landing  on  the  coast,  for  want  of  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  royalist  leaders,  it 
was  obliged  to  return  to  England.  The 
operations  of  the  English,  during  the  siege 
of  Toulon,  have  also  been  stated  in  the 
same  "  Campaign  of  Republican  France." 

The  naval  operations  of  the  English 
against  the  French,  in  this  year,  except 
those  at  Toulon,  were  confined  to  engage- 
ments between  light  squadrons  of  frigates 
and  single  ships. 

The  first  naval  encounter  was  on  the  13th 
of  March,  a  few  leagues  to  the  westward  of 

*  She  never  permitted  herself  to  make  the  least 
complaint,  or  to  utter  a  single  reproach  of  his  per- 
fidy and  ingratitude.  In  addition  to  her  declaration, 
"  If  my  fall  be  necessary  to  his  majesty's  glory,  I  am 
ready  to  make  the  sacrifice,"  she  magnanimously  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  him  on  the  subject : — 

"  If  your  majesty  have  definitively  resolved  to  de- 
prive me  of  the  title  of  your  wife,  the  only  one  of 
which  I  ever  was  proud,  and  in  which  I  placed  my 
whole  happiness ;  if  your  glory,  if  the  prosperity  of 
the  state,  depend  absolutely  on  this  great  sacrifice, 
I  am  ready  to  make  it.  It  is  not  the  honours  with 
•which  you  have  surrounded  me  that  1  regret :  one 
thing  alone  rends  my  heart ; — that  I  shall  no  longer 
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Scilly,  between  a  British  gun-brig  sloop, 
mounting  eight  six-pounders,  and  a  crew  of 
seventy  men,  and  the  French  privateer, 
Sansculotte,  mounting  eight  long-pounders 
and  four  carronade  twelve-pounders,  and  a 
crew  of  eighty  men.  After  a  three-hours' 
action,  the  Sansculotte  was  captured. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  lat.  42°  34'  north, 
and  long.  13°  12'  west,  the  British  twelve- 
pounder  thirty-two-gun  frigate,  the  Iris, 
engaged  the  Citoyenne-Francaise,  mounting 
thirty-two  guns ;  when,  after  a  two-hours' 
action,  the  French  ship  hauled  to  the  wind, 
and  escaped,  the  Iris  having  been  too  crippled 
to  pursue.  A  like  result  took  place  off  Cape 
Finisterre,  May  27th,  between  the  English 
twelve  -  pounder  thirty  -  two  -  gun  frigate, 
manned  by  192  men,  and  the  French  thirty- 
six-gun  frigate,  crew,  300 ;  when,  after  two 
hours'  action,  the  French  thirty -six -gun 
frigate  CUopdtre  appearing  in  sight,  the 
Venus  hauled  off  and  escaped.  In  the 
same  month,  the  Hyana  of  twenty-four  guns, 
and  160  men,  fell  in  with  the  Concorde 
French  frigate,  of  forty  guns  and  320  men, 
off  Hispaniola,  when,  after  a  severe  and  spi- 
rited conflict,  in  which  she  was  much  shat- 
tered, the  Hy&na  was  obliged  to  surrender. 

be  your  wife — shall  no  longer  be  your  cherished 
friend — the  faithful  depository  of  all  your  cares  and 
sorrows ; — that  I  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  soothe 
and  console  you.  Who  will  replace  me  ? — Grant, 
O  Heaven  !  that  this  young  princess  may  give  my 
husband,  who  for  the  last  time  I  call  so,  what 
he  has  so  long  desired — a  heir.  Grant  that,  a  happy 
wife  and  a  tender  mother,  she  may  lose  herself  in 
the  interests  of  her  husband,  as  I  have  always  en- 
deavoured to  promote  his  happiness  alone. 

"  Your  majesty  may  immediately  give  orders  for 
the  act  to  be  drawn  up  which  is  to  break  the  ties  of 
nature,  and  place  between  you  and  me  the  barrier) 
of  indifference," — JOSEPHINE. 
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On  June  17th,  the  British  twelve-pounder 
thirty-sis-gun  frigate,  Nymph,  crew,  240 
men  and  boys,  fell  in  with  the  aforemen- 
tioned French  frigate,  Cttopatre,  about  five 
or  six  leagues  distant  from  Start  Point, 
when  a  furious  action  commenced ;  but, 
after  its  continuance  for  fifty  minutes,  a 
portion  of  the  Nymph's  cr.ew  boarded  their 
opponent,  and  obtained  her  possession. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  the  British 
twelve-pounder  thirty-two-gun  frigate,  Bos- 
ton, CaptainCourtenay,  cruising  offNew  York, 
in  the  hope  of  intercepting  the  thirty-six-gun 
French  frigate,  Embuscade,  Captain  Rom- 
part,  lying  at  anchor  in  that  harbour,  and 
which,  during  her  last  cruise,  had  captured 
or  destroyed  more  than  sixty  British  mer- 
chant-vessels, Captain  Courtenay  expressing 
a  desire  of  meeting  the  French  ship  at  sea, 
while  anxiously  waiting  off  Long  Shore 
Island  the  expected  encounter,  reconnoitred 
on  the  30th,  a  French  squadron,  consisting 
of  two  seventy-four's,  four  frigates,  and  six 
corvettes,  in  the  south-east ;  but,  desirous  of 
keeping  his  appointment  with  the  French  cap- 
tain, he  kept  his  station,  the  hostile  squadron 
not  observing  him. 

On  the  31st,  the  Embuscade  was  descried 
coming  down  on  the  Boston.  The  English 
vessel  immediately  cleared  for  action.  At 
five  minutes  past  five  A.M.,  a  furious  action 
commenced.  At  twenty  minutes  past  six 
A.M.,  Captain  Courtenay  and  Lieutenant 
Butler,  of  the  marines,  were  killed  by  the 
same  shot ;  Lieutenants  Edwards  and  Kerr 
being  both  below,  wounded  ;  but  the  crew 
being  in  confusion  for  want  of  officers,  in  a 
few  minutes  Lieutenant  Edwards  came  on 
deck,  and  took  the  command.  Both  ships 
being  now  much  shattered  and  disabled,  the 
Boston  put  before  the  wind  all  the  sail  she 
could  set,  when  the  Embuscade  stood  after 
her;  but,  at  eight  A.M.,  bringing  to  with  her 
head  to  the  eastward,  was  soon  lost  sight 
of  by  the  Boston.  The  Boston's  crew  consisted 
of  204  men ;  that  of  the  Embuscade,  327. 
The  loss  of  the  English  frigate,  in  killed,  was 
ten — in  wounded,  twenty-four ;  that  of  the 
French  frigate,  fifty,  in  killed  and  wounded. 


Crowds  of  Americans  viewed,  from  its 
beginning  to  its  termination,  this  long  and 
close-fought  action,  from  the  Jersey  beach. 
Captain  Courtenay's  widow  had  a  pension  of 
£500  settled  on  her,  and  each  of  his  two 
children  £50  each,  as  a  reward  of  his  gal- 
lantry  and  services. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  the  British 
eighteen-pounder,  thirty-six-gun  frigate, 
Crescent,  engaged  the  French  thirty-six-gun 
frigate,  Reunion,  off  Cape  Barfleur,  when, 
after  a  resistance  of  two  hours,  the  Reunion 
struck  her  colours. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  an  engagement 
took  place  between  the  British  twelve- 
pounder  thirty-two-gun  frigate,  Thames, 
crew,  184  men  and  boys,  and  the  French 
forty-gun  frigate,  Uranie,  crew,  320,  in  lat. 
47°  2'  north,  and  long.  7°  2^  west,  when, 
after  about  four  hours'  conflict,  the  Uranie 
hauled  off  to  the  southward ;  but  the  Thames 
was  in  too  crippled  a  condition  to  make  sail 
in  pursuit ;  and  four  French  frigates,  soon 
after  making  their  appearance,  the  Thames 
struck  her  colours. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  the  British 
twelve-pounder  thirty-two-gun  frigate,  cruis- 
ing in  the  bight  of  Leogane,  St.  Domingo,  fell 
in  with  the  French  thirty-six-gun  frigate,  /»- 
conslante,  when,  after  an  hour's  contest,  tha 
English  vessel,  Iphigenia  appearing  in  sight, 
the  Inconstante  hauled  down  her  colours. 

In  North  America,  the  French  small 
fishing  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  were,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  taken  possession  of  by  Briga- 
dier-general Ogilvie.  In  the  West  Indies, 
the  island  of  Tobago  was,  on  the  15th  of 
April,  captured  by  Major-general  Cuyler. 
In  September,  the  British  took  possession, 
in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  with  the 
inhabitants,  of  Cape  Nicholas-Mole,  in  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo.  In  the  East  Indies, 
Pondicherry,  and  all  the  French  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  as  well  as  those 
which  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Bengal,  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  arms :  an  event  which 
was  the  prelude  of  the  total  extinction  of 
French  power  in  the  East. 


CAMPAIGN  OF  1794  OF  REPUBLICAN  FRANCE. 


THE  preceding  winter  had  been  devoted, 
both  in  Europe  and  France,  to  preparations 
for  a  fresh  campaign,  in  which  all  the  esta- 
blished relations,  and  balance  of  power  in 


that  quarter  of  the  globe,  were  eventually 
to  be  dissolved  in  the  struggle.  England 
doubled  its  militia  force,  increased  the  army 
to  60,000  men,  the  navy  to  80,000  seamen, 
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and  took  60,000  German  troops  into  its  pay, 
by  virtue  of  its  subsidiary  treaties  with  the 
powers  of  the  coalition.  The  preparations 
for  the  approaching  gigantic  struggle  on  the 
part  of  republican  France  were  more  than 
commensurate.  By  the  decrees  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  of  23rd  August 
and  5th  September  of  the  preceding  year, 
1 ,200,000  men  were  in  arms,  destined  to  de- 
fend the  frontier  and  to  fill  the  depots  of  the 
interior.  This  immense  military  force  had 
been  greatly  improved  in  discipline  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  preceding  campaign ;  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  new  levies 
efficient,  two  of  their  battalions  were  bri- 
gaded with  one  of  the  line.  Of  this  enor- 
mous force,  250,000  men,  including  all  the 
garrisons,  were  in  the  north ;  40,000  in  the 
Ardennes;  200,000  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moselle;  100,000  in  the  Alps;  120,000  in 
the  Pyrenees;  and  80,000  were  stationed 
from  Cherbourg  to  Rochelle — all  under  the 
direction  and  consummate  military  genius 
of  Carnot.  Its  equipment  was  equal.  As 
the  requisite  number  of  horses  could  not  be 
obtained  by  the  process  of  requisition  of 
one  horse  out  of  every  twenty-five  horses 
in  a  canton,  every  commune,  club,  or  sec- 
tion throughout  France  presented  the  re- 
public with  a  completely-equipped  and 
mounted  horseman ;  the  individuals  of 
which  species  of  voluntary  contribution 
were  styled  Jacobin  cavaliers.  The  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  republic  were  commen- 
surate. Three-fourths  of  the  whole  property 
of  France  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government;  and  the  currency  of  the  re- 
public was  augmented  by  the  issue  of  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  million  sterling  of  as- 
signats,  its  circulation  being  enforced  and 
upheld  by  the  power  of  the  guillotine. 
These  prodigious  exertions  were  aided  by 
improved  methods  of  military  operations — 
by  accumulating  an  overwhelming  force 
on  one  part  of  the  enemy's  lines,  a  pro- 
cess which  gave  to  the  republican  forces  a 
decided  superiority  over  the  Austrians,  who 
still  adhered  to  their  system  of  extending 
their  forces.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  republic,  in  1794,  reaped  the  fruits  of  its 
patriotic  efforts  in  1793.  During  those  efforts, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and  the  re- 
publics of  Genoa  and  Venice  remained  neutral. 
The  campaign  first  opened  ia  the  Pyre- 
nees and  the  Alps.  While  severe  reverses 
had  befallen  the  arms  of  the  coalition  on 
the  side  of  Italy,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in 
Flanders,  during  the  last  campaign,  the 
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Spaniards  had  kept  their  banners  on  the 
soil  of  the  republic.  They  held  the  line 
of  the  Tesh,  and  lay  in  the  fortified  camp 
of  Boulou,  situated  on  the  borders  of  that 
river.  For  the  reduction  of  that  camp, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  French  fortresses 
of  Bellegarde,  Collioure,  Port  Vendre,  and 
St.  Elme,  which  the  Spaniards  held,  the 
central  government  determined  to  com- 
mence operations  on  both  extremities  of 
the  range  of  the  Pyrenees.  General  Du- 
gommier  was  ordered  to  reinforce  the  army 
of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  with  a  moiety  of 
the  troops  with  which  he  had  recovered 
Toulon.  On  the  30th  of  April,  the  French 
attacked  the  Spaniards,  then  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Count  La  Union,  and  having 
stormed  the  Spanish  position,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  causeway  of  Bellegarde, 
which  is  the  grand  road  over  the  Pyrenees 
from  France  to  Spain.  The  Spaniards,  panic- 
struck,  fled  within  their  own  frontiers,  and 
took  up  a  position  in  front  of  Figueiras, 
leaving  1,500  prisoners,  140  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, 800  mules  laden  with  their  baggage, 
and  warlike  materials  for  20,000  men.  The 
Spanish  garrisons  in  the  fortresses  of  St. 
Elme,  Port  Vendre,  and  Collioure,  quickly 
surrendered,  and  that  at  Bellegarde,  which 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Eastern  Pyre- 
nees, surrendered  on  the  18th  of  September. 
Early  in  October,  Dugommier  advanced 
into  Catalonia,  and  attacked  the  line  of 
Spanish  posts  designed  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  enemy.  Though  Dugommier  was 
slain  in  the  attempt,  the  Spaniards  were 
driven  from  all  their  positions  and  entrench- 
ments. The  Spaniards,  in  dismay,  fled  to 
Figueiras  :  and  so  great  was  their  consterna- 
tion, that  that  strong  fortress,  though  de- 
fended by  200  pieces  of  artillery  and  9,000 
men,  was  surrendered,  November  24th,  to 
the  republican  outposts  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
peared before  the  place.  This  occurrence 
produced  so  great  dejection  among  the  de- 
fenders of  Rosas,  that  the  garrison,  amount- 
ing to  5,000  men,  deserted  the  fortress  in 
the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  February, 
and  retired  by  sea. 

The  success  of  the  army  of  the  Western 
Pyrenees  was  equally  brilliant  on  the  side  of 
the  Biscayan  provinces.  The  republican 
forces,  in  the  early  part  of  June,  burst  into 
the  valley  of  the  Bastan,  and  forced  the  Col 
de  Maya.  Having  overwhelmed  the  Spa- 
niards in  two  engagements,  Moucey  led  his 
columns  into  the  deep  valley  of  Roncesvalles, 
which  is  between  Pamplona  and  Saint  Jean- 
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Pie-de-Port,  the  pass  in  which  romance 
represents  Charlemagne  and  all  his  paladins 
to  have,  been  put  to  "dolorous  rout"  by 
the  people  cf  Navarre ;  and  though  harassed 
at  every  step,  he  overthrew  his  enemies  in 
two  successive  engagements,  on  the  16th 
and  17th  October.  Having  forced  the 
heights  of  San  Marcial,  and  captured  the 
entrenched  camp  and  fortified  posts  on  the 
Bidassoa,  he  advanced  to  Fonterabia  and 
San  Sebastian,  which  surrendered  on  the 
first  summons.  On  the  28th  November,  he 
attacked  the  Spanish  army,  which  occupied 

i  a  strong  position  at  the  head  of  the  pass 
between  Pamplona  and  Roncesvalles,  when 
the  French  left  wing  being  defeated,  Moucey 
retreated  and  took  up  his  cantonments  in 
Guipuscoa.  On  the  16th  of  the  same  month, 
Dugommier  attacked  the  Spanish  army 
under  General  Courten,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  camp  of  Madeleine ;  and  though 
the  movements  of  the  republican  army  was 
for  a  moment  paralysed  by  the  death  of  its 
general,  who  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a 
shell,  the  Spaniards  fell  back,  with  the  loss 
of  their  artillery,  to  their  entrenched  camp 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Figueiras. 

Discouraged  by  these  defeats,  and  the  dis- 
affection of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
provinces,  who  indicated  a  love  of  democra- 
tic institutions,  and  the  dream  of  indepen- 
dence as  a  separate  republic  under  the 
protection  of  France,  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment made  proposals  for  peace,  to  which 
the  central  government  of  France  were  not 
disinclined  to  listen,  as  then  two  of  their 
armies  would  be  ready  for  attempting  the 
meditated  conquests  to  the  south  of  the 
Alps.  In  the  winter  of  1794-'5,  the  mili- 

.  tary  operations  of  the  French  armies  in 
Spain  were  terminated. 

On  the  side  of  the  Alps,  the  French  cen- 
tral government  determined  to  establish 
their  line  of  defence  on  that  great  chain  of 
mountains.  Towards  Savoy,  the  republican 
armies  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  driven 
the  Piedmontesc  into  the  valley  of  Pied- 
mont; but  in  order  to  open  a  road  into 
Italy,  the  Little  St.  Bernard  and  Mount 
Cenis  must  be  reduced.  On  the  side  of 
Nice,  the  army  of  Italy  was  still  encamped 
before  Saorgio,  without  being  able  to  force 
the  formidable  camp  of  Fourches.  General 
Dngommier  had  been  replaced  by  Dumor- 
bion,  whose  counsels  were  directed  by 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  had  obtained 
the  rank  of  general-of-brigade  for  his  ser- 
vices at  Toulon,  and  whose  extraordinary 


military  abilities  gave  him  great  considera- 
tion and  ascendancy  in  the  army.  Per- 
ceiving the  impossibility  of  carrying  the 
camp  of  Fourches  by  a  direct  attack  in  front, 
,  he  prepared  to  turn  Saorgio  by  its  left,  and 
;  thus  cut  off  the  retreat  of  its  garrison  and 
|  the  camp  at  Fourches,  by  the  great  road 
over  the  Col,  or  defile  de  Tenda.  Saorgio 
is  situate  in  the  valley  of  Roya.  Parallel 
to  this  valley  is  that  of  Oneille,  in  which 
runs  the  Taggia.  Napoleon  Buonaparte's 
plan  was  to  throw  a  division  of  15,000  men 
into  the  valley  of  Oneille;  to  march  that 
division  to  the  sources  of  the  Tanaro ;  then 
as  far  as  Mount  Tanarello ;  and  thus  to  in- 
tercept the  causeway  of  Saorgio,  between 
the  camp  of  Fourches  and  the  defile  of 
Tenda.  By  this  means  he  showed,  that  the 
camp  of  Fourches,  isolated  from  the  Alps, 
must  necessarily  fall.  The  only  objection 
to  the  plan  was,  that  the  French  army 
must  invade  the  territory  of  Genoa  to  carry 
it  into  execution.  This  was  easy  to  accom- 
plish; for  the  King  of  Sardinia,  believing 
that  the  French  would  respect  the  neutrality 
of  that  republic,  whose  territories  covered  on 
one  side  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  and  by  the 
Rochetta  and  other  passes  afforded  access 
to  Alexandria  and  Turin,  had  neglected  to 
take  the  precaution  of  fortifying  himself  on 
that  side,  collecting  nearly  all  his  strength 
in  the  passes  of  the  Alps  which  led  from 
Nice  and  Savoy,  then  in  possession  of  the 
French.  The  plan  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
was  therefore  adopted,  and  its  execution 
immediately  carried  into  operation. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  the  troops  were  in 
motion.  Massena,  with  20,000  men,  passed 
the  Roya,  and  advanced  between  Saorgio 
and  the  sea.  Dumorbion  remained  in  front 
of  the  enemy  with  10,000  men;  while  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte,  with  an  equal  force,  ad- 
vanced to  wards  Oneille.  Dumorbion  attacked 
the  position  of  the  Piedmontese  in  front, 
while  Massena  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
advanced  on  their  flanks  and  rear.  Mas- 
sena having  traversed,  at  his  pleasure,  the 
neutral  territory  of  Genoa,  stormed  the  re- 
doubts of  Col  Ardente,  one  of  the  defiles  of 
the  Alpine  ridge.  The  attack  of  the  centre, 
under  Dumorbion,  had  been  attended  with 
equal  success;  while  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
having  driven  an  Austrian  division  out  of 
Oneille,  had  advanced  to  Ormea,  in  the 
valley  of  Tauaro.  The  Sardinian,  or  Pied- 
montese forces,  being  thus  pressed  in  front, 
and  menaced  in  the  rear  and  flanks,  aban- 
doned Saorgio  and  their  camp  at  Fourches, 
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and  fell  back  on  the  Col  de  Tenda,  and  ulti- 
mately abandoned  that  post  to  take  refuge 
at  Limona,  beyond  the  chain  of  the  Alps. 

While  these  operations  were  taking  place 
in  the  valley  of  Roya,  the  valleys   of  the 
Tinea  and  Vesubia  were  swept  by  the  left 
of  the  army  of  Italy ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  army  of  the  Alps,  under  General  Dumas, 
was   climbing   Mont  Cenis  and  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  and  having  forced  those  passes 
on  the  23rd  of  April  and  the  14th  of  May, 
were  advancing   from   the    side    of  Savoy. 
The  united  armies  of  the  Alps  and  Italy, 
now  ascertaining  that  the  Piedmontese  and 
Austrians  were  projecting  an  attack  along 
their  line  of  posts,  with  the  hope  of  com- 
pelling them  to  evacuate  the  Genoese  terri- 
tory, they  scaled  the  Apennines,  descended 
into  Piedmont  by  the  valley  of  the  Bormida, 
and  on  the  21st  of  September,  attacked  the 
allies  who  were  strongly  posted  at  Cairo.  The 
republican  armies  were  led  by  Dumorbion, 
Massena,   and   Napoleon  Buonaparte;    but 
though  they  attacked  with  their  usual  impe- 
tuosity and  assurance  of  victory,  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  600  men.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  however,  the  allies  abandoned 
their  strong  position,  and  retired  across  the 
Bormida  to  Acqui.    The  results  of  this  cam- 
paign were,  that  the  imbecile  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, Vittor  Amedeo,  had  lost  half  of  his 
states,  and  the  principal  passes  and  defences 
of  the  higher  Alps,   which  separate  Pied- 
mont from  Italy;  and  that  the  keys  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  republican  armies  of  France, 
the  road  opened  to  them  into  Italy,  and  an 
excellent  base  laid  from  the  Apennines  to 
Mont   Blanc   for   their   future    operations. 
While  encamped  on  these  heights,  Napo- 
leon  Buonaparte    submitted   two   plans  to 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  by  which 
50,000   men   would   have    taken   up   their 
winter  quarters  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Alps,  but  which,  not  being  adopted,  post- 
poned for  two  years  the  glories  of  his  first 
Italian  campaign. 

The  campaign  on  the  great  theatre  of 
the  war  in  the  Netherlands,  opened  rather 
later  than  that  on  the  side  of  the  Alps  and 
the  Pyrenees.  There,  from  the  Vosges  to 
the  sea,  500,000  men  were  about  to  enter 
into  deadly  contest.  The  French  army  of 
the  north,  consisting  of  160,000  men, 
(sommanded  by  Pichegru,  was  posted  to- 
ward Lisle,  Guise,  and  Maubeuge.  Co- 
burg,  who  still  had  the  chief  command  oi 
the  coalitionists,  had  collected  about  100,000 
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men  to  blockade  Landrecies,  while  the  Prus- 
sians advanced  from  the  Moselle  to  the  Sam- 
bre.  Coburg  was  posted  towards  Guise  ; 
the  Duke  of  York,  in  observation,  towards 
Cambray.  But  the  want  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  though  sub- 
sidised by  England  and  Holland,  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of  the  Hague,  to  furnish 
62,400  men,  tended  greatly  to  paralyse  the 
measures  of  the  confederates;  that  prince,  in- 
stead of  furnishing  the  stipulated  contingent, 
having  employed  the  subsidy,  amounting  to 
nearly  two  and-a-quarter  million  sterling, 
in  his  designs  of  sharing  in  the  partition  of 
Poland,  and  had,  moreover,  entered  into 
secret  negotiations  for  a  separate  peace 
with  the  French  government. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  by  the  allies 
was — while  the  Spaniards  and  Sardinians 
advanced  from  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps 
on  Lyons,  to  capture  Landrecies,  and  from 
;hat  base  to  march  direct  on  Paris.  In 
)ursuance  of  that  plan,  the  siege  of  that 
brtress  was  commenced  in  the  middle  of 
April.  During  the  operations,  the  French 
made  reiterated  efforts  to  raise  the  siege.  In 
;hat  made  on  the  26th  of  April  on  the  Eng- 
ish,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  near  Cambray, 
;hey  were  driven  back  in  confusion,  with  the 
loss  of  above  4,000  men  and  thirty-five  can- 
non. It  was  in  this  repulse,  that  the  15th 
hussars  charged  headlong  through  the  whole 
of  their  line,  and  completed  their  rout. 
Landrecies  now  capitulated,  and  its  garri- 
son of  5,000  men  became  prisoners  of  war. 

While  these  operations  were  in  progress, 
Souhan  and  Moreau,  with  50,000  men,  ad- 
vanced into  West  Flanders  against  Clairfait, 
whose  division  of  the  imperial  army  formed 
the  extreme  right  of  the  allied  line.  On 
the  25th  of  April,  the  Austrian  general  was 
driven  back  to  Tournay,  with  the  loss  of 
1,200  prisoners  and  thirty- three  cannon. 
The  surrender  of  Menin  and  Courtray  fol- 
lowed; but  the  garrison  of  the  first-men- 
tioned town,  consisting  of  3,000  French  emi- 
grants and  Hanoverians,  cut  their  passage 
through  the  besiegers  and  joined  the  allies. 
The  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  now 
under  the  direction  of  Carnot,  ordered 
Pichegru — an  order  which  eventually  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  campaign— to  attack 
the  coalitionists  on  their  wings  posted  on 
the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  convinced,  if 
beaten  on  that  line,  they  would  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  base.  To  put  this  resolve 
into  execution,  Jourdan  was  ordered  to  ra- 
inforce  the  army  of  the  Moselle  with  15,000 
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men,  drawn  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine ;  to 
leave  on  the  Vosges  the  troops  necessary  to 
3over  that  frontier,  and  to  proceed  by  forced 
marches,  with  45,000  men,  on  the  Ardenne 
forest,  and  form  a  junction  with  the  army 
of  the  Sambre. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  the  right  wing  of  the 
French  army  recrosscd  that  river,  and  at- 
tacked the  allies  in  their  fortified  position 
at  Grandrengs.  A  furious  battle  ensued, 
which  terminated  by  the  French  being 
driven  across  that  river  with  the  loss  of 
4,000  men  and  ten  cannon ;  and,  on  the 
repetition  of  the  same  attempt  on  the  24th, 
they  were  driven  a  second  time  across  that 
river,  with  a  like  loss  of  men,  and  twenty- 
five  cannon  ;  and  had  not  Kleber  arrived  in 
time  with  fresh  troops  to  arrest  the  allies, 
the  whole  army  would  have  met  with  total 
destruction,  as  they  were  fleeing  over  the 
bridges  of  the  river  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. On  the  16th  of  the  same  month, 
however,  Clairfait,  who  had  crossed  the  Lys, 
with  the  intention  of  capturing  Courtray, 
was  attacked  by  Pichegru.  After  two  days' 
obstinate  contest,  without  any  decisive  ad- 
vantage to  either  party,  and  the  loss  of 
4,000  men  on  each  side,  Clairfait  fell  back 
into  Flanders,  and  took  up  a  position  which 
enabled  him  to  cover  Ghent,  Bruges,  and 
Ostend. 

The  allies,  encouraged  by  their  success, 
now  conceived  the  plan  of  enveloping  and 
cutting  off  the  left  wing  of  the  French 
army  posted  at  Turcoing  on  the  Marne, 
by  moving  on  it  from  the  various  points 
which  they  occupied,  in  six  columns,  in  con- 
centric lines. 

Those  movements  were  to  be  executed  on 
the  17th  of  May.  Sonhan  and  Moreau  com- 
manded the  French  army.  The  first  notice 
they  received  of  the  design  of  the  enemy 
was  the  march  of  Clairfait  on  Werwick. 
Moreau  advanced  to  Werwick  to  arrest 
the  march  of  Clairfait,  and  Souhan,  with 
45,000  men,  advanced  on  Turcoing. 

When  the  detached  corps  of  the  Duke 
of  York  and  General  Otto  reached  Tur- 
coing, where  they  expected  to  find  the  head 
of  Clairfait's  column,  they  found  themselves 
enveloped  by  Souhan's  force.  At  throe  in 
the  morning  of  the  18th,  Otto  was  attacked 
by  Souhan  and  soon  put  to  flight.  The 
English,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  though 
surprised  and  attacked  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  after  a  stubborn  resistance,  also 
took  to  flight;  and  so  sudden  was  the  rout, 
that  the  duke  with  the  greatest  difficulty  es- 


caped. The  other  columns  of  the  allies  fell 
into  confusion ;  and  the  emperor,  from  the 
heights  of  Templeuve,  had  the  mortification 
of  seeing  his  whole  army  take  to  flight,  and 
his  "  plan  of  destruction,"  as  the  design 
had  been  vauntingly  termed,  brought  to 
nought.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  3,000 
men  and  sixty  cannon.  The  emperor,  in 
discontent,  left  the  scene  of  his  discom- 
fiture, and  transferred  the  command  of  the 
army  to  the  Prince  of  Coburg. 

On  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  battle  of 
Turcoing,  the  coalitionists  fell  back  on 
Tournay.  On  the  22nd  of  May,  Pichegru 
being  desirous  of  capturing  a  convoy  of 
provisions  coming  up  the  Scheldt,  attacked 
the  English  and  Hanoverian  column  at  the 
village  of  Pont-a-Chin.  A  desperate  and 
bloody  conflict  ensued.  The  impetuosity 
of  the  French  at  first  gave  them  the  supe- 
riority ;  but  after  the  battle  had  continued 
from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  at 
night,  they  were  driven  back  with  the  loss 
of  6,000  men.  Pichegru,  perceiving  he  could 
make  no  impression  on  this  side,  determined 
to  transfer  the  theatre  of  war  into  West 
Flanders,  and  lay  siege  to  Yprcs.  So  dis- 
couraging had  been  the  Austrian  military 
operations  in  the  Netherlands,  that  in  a 
council  of  state,  held  at  the  imperial  head- 
quarters, two  days  after  the  battle  of  Tur- 
coing, the  resolution  was  adopted,  that 
as  soon  as  circumstances  would  afford  a 
plausible  pretext,  the  imperial  armies  should 
evacuate  the  Belgic  provinces,  on  account 
of  their  burdensome  nature,  and  the  dis- 
affection of  their  inhabitants. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  Jourdan  joined 
Pichegru  with  40,000  men  of  the  army  of 
the  Moselle.  In  a  few  days,  the  republican 
army  crossed,  for  the  third  time,  the 
Sambre,  and  resumed  the  siege  of  Charleroi. 
Clairfait  advanced  to  its  relief,  and  drove 
the  French  over  the  Sambre,  with  the  loss 
of  3,000  men.  But  three  days  afterwards 
(June  13th),  the  French  army  re-crossing 
that  river,  resumed  the  siege  of  Tournay. 
Clairfait  and  Prince  Coburg  advanced  with 
an  army,  amounting  to  75,000  men;  but 
before  they  reached  their  destination,  the 
place  had  capitulated ;  the  garrison  having 
hardly  laid  down  their  arms  without  the 
gates,  when  the  artillery  of  the  allies  an- 
nounced their  approach  for  its  relief,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  army  for  that  relief  in  the 
sight  of  the  French  lines.  On  the  following 
day  (June  26th),  the  imperialists,  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  the  town,  attacked  the 
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enemy  at  day-break.  The  battle  lasted  the 
whole  day.  At  first,  the  allies  were  suc- 
cessful ;  but  the  French  receiving  a  powerful 
reinforcement  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
day,  the  imperialists  retreated  to  Halle. 
The  battle,  from  the  village  on  the  plains 
at  which  it  had  taken  place,  was  called  the 
battle  of  Fleurus.  The  imperialists  con- 
tinuing their  retreat,  took  post  at  Mont  St. 
Jean  and  Waterloo,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
forest  of  Soignies,  in  the  hope  of  covering 
Brussels.  Pichegru  and  Jourdan  advanced 
with  150,000  men  against  them.  Several 
minor  actions  having  taken  place  between 
the  rear-guard  of  the  allies  and  the  ad- 
vanced French  columns  at  Mont  St.  Jean, 
Braine  1'Alleud,  &c.,  in  the  course  of  the 
advance,  the  republican  army  attacked  the 
allies  in  their  entrenched  camp,  and  driving 
them  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  pur- 
sued them  through  the  streets  of  Brussels, 
which  they  entered  in  triumph  on  the  10th  of 
July.  Coburg  and  Clairfait  retired  behind 
the  Dyle,  with  the  intention  of  drawing 
near  their  resources  at  Cologne  and  Coblentz ; 
and  the  Duke  of  York  encamped  between 
Mechlin  and  Louvain,  with  the  intention 
of  covering  Antwerp  and  Holland.  Bruges, 
Oudenarde,  Ghent,  Ostend,  Valenciennes, 
Conde,  Landrecies,  Liege,  Antwerp,  &c., 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  republicans ;  and 
thus,  in  one  short  campaign,  the  whole  of 
Austrian  Flanders  and  Brabant  had  fallen 
under  the  dominion  of  the  republic  of 
France.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  so 
discouraged  by  the  events  of  the  war,  that 
to  prevent  his  secession  from  the  coalition, 
the  English  ministry  were  obliged  to  sub- 
sidise him  with  a  loan  of  four  million 
sterling,  to  secure  his  continuance  in  the 
coalition. 

While  this  distinguished  success  attended 
the  army  of  the  north,  that  of  the  Rhine, 
on  the  eastern  and  southern  frontiers,  was 
no  less  encouraging.  Early  in  the  year, 
the  fort  of  Kayserslautern,  the  town  of 
Spires,  with  many  other  forts  and  towns, 
had  submitted  to  the  republican  forces; 
and  though  the  Prussians,  under  Wollen- 
dorf,  had  in  the  early  part  of  May  recovered 
possession  of  Kayserslautern,  the  French 
army,  commanded  by  Mechand,  overthrew 
the  Prussians,  on  the  12th  of  July,  with  so 
great  a  slaughter,  as  to  compel  them  to 
abandon  the  Palatinate,  a  territory  of  sixty 
miles  in  length,  and  afford  an  opportunity 
of  co-operating  with  the  armies  of  Pichegru 
and  Jourdan  in  the  conquest  of  Holland, 
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and  the  extension  of  the  French  dominion 
to  the  very  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

The  approach  of  winter  afforded  no  respite 
to  the  republican  armies  in  their  career  of 
conquest.  In  the  early  part  of  September, 
the  invasion  of  Holland  was  undertaken. 
Cadsand  and  Sluys,  in  Dutch  Flanders,  had 
been  reduced  by  Moreau  towards  the  end 
of  August.  The  Duke  of  York,  who  had 
taken  a  defensive  position  behind  the  Au, 
for  the  defence  of  the  United  Provinces, 
being  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
October,  was  compelled  to  retreat  from 
his  covering  position,  with  the  loss  of 
1,500  men,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse, 
and  eventually  across  the  Waal  and  the 
Rhine,  taking  post  at  Arnheim,  in  Guelder- 
land.  The  strong  fortresses  of  Bois-le-duc, 
Venloo,  Grave,  Nimeguen,  and  other  Dutch 
barrier-towns  fell,  one  after  the  other,  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Early  in  Decem- 
ber, the  Duke  of  York,  transferring  the 
command  of  the  British  and  Hanoverian 
forces  to  General  Walmoden,  set  out  for 
England.  Towards  the  end  of  that  month, 
the  Meuse  being  completely  frozen  over, 
the  French  army  under  Pichegru  crossed 
that  river,  and  attacking  the  Dutch  troops, 
put  them  to  flight  with  the  loss  of  1,600 
prisoners  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon.  But 
on  the  30th,  Walmoden  detached  General 
Dundas,  with  8,000  British  infantry  from 
Arnheim,  against  the  enemy,  who  drove 
them  back  across  the  Waal  with  a  consider- 
able loss  of  men  and  cannon. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  winter- 
season,  no  cessation  was  granted  to  the  re- 
publican armies  in  the  Netherlands  :  by  the 
memorable  decrees  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  enforced  by  the  command  of 
the  commissioners  who  accompanied  the 
armies,  they  were  ordered  to  resume  offen- 
sive operations.  Masses  of  men  were  thrown 
on  the  retreating  columns  of  Clairfait,  who, 
after  sustaining  another  defeat,  left  Juliers 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Jourdan.  Having 
rallied  again,  he  was  attacked  on  the  3rd  of 
October  at  Ruremonde,  with  the  loss  of 
3,000  men  and  thirty-six  cannon.  Retreat- 
ing with  his  exhausted  army,  he  left  Cologne 
and  Coblentz  open  to  the  enemy.  In  his 
evacuation  of  the  first-mentioned  town,  the 
French  pressed  so  closely  on  his  rear,  as  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  shouting  after  the 
fleeing  host,  that  that  was  not  the  road  to 
Paris.  Bonn,  Worms,  the  formidable  for- 
tress of  Maestricht,  &c.,  soon  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  republicans ;  so  that,  with 
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the  exception  of  Maycnce,  the  French  were 
masters  of  every  place  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  between  Landau  and  Nimegucn. 
Such  was  the  result  of  the  campaign  of 
1794  of  republican  France.  Though  it  be- 
gan inauspiciously,  it  terminated  gloriously. 
Flanders  and  Holland  were  subdued ;  the 
Italian  States  were  trembling  for  their  ex- 
istence; Spain  was  suing  for  peace;  and 


the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  were  indicating  a  like  inclination. 
In  the  execution  of  those  objects,  her  heroic 
armies  displayed  the  most  exalted,  patriotic 
devotion,  and  the  most  unbounded  self- 
sacrifice.  During  the  whole  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  even  in  the  very  depth  of  winter, 
the  troops  were  half-naked,  and  often  in 
want  of  the  very  necessaries  to  support  life. 


ENGLAND'S  BATTLES  BY  SEA  AND  LAND  IN  1794. 


IN  the  campaign  of  1794,  carried  on  be- 
tween the  armies  of  the  coalitionists  and 
those  of  republican  France,  the  British  and 
Hanoverian  forces,  under  the  Duke  of  York, 
were  first  engaged  with  the  enemy  near 
Cambray.  A  large  force  of  the  enemy 
being  collected  in  Caesar's  Camp,  near  that 
city,  on  the  26th  of  April,  their  centre, 
under  Pichcgru,  advanced  against  the  Duke 
of  York's  division,  but  was  driven  back  with 
considerable  loss.  It  was  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  loth  hussars,  at  the  head  of  the 
British  cavalry,  drove  headlong  through  the 
enemy's  line,  thus  completing  their  rout. 
In  the  battle  of  Turcoing,  fought  May  18th, 
the  Duke  of  York's  corps  being  attacked  by 
an  overwhelming  force  of  45,000  men, 
under  General  Souham,  and  finding  its 
communication  with  the  main  army  cut  off 
by  the  advance  of  another  corps  of  15,000 
men,  on  the  side  of  Lisle,  was,  after  an  ob- 
stinate resistance,  obliged  to  give  way  and 
retreat  to  Tournay.  There,  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  May,  the 
British  contingent  was  attacked  by  Pichegru. 
After  a  desperate  and  bloody  contest,  which 
lasted  till  nine  o'clock  at  night,  the  enemy 
was  repulsed,  and  the  village  of  Pont-a-chun, 
which  was  the  object  of  contest,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  English.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  reverses  of  the  imperialists, 
the  British  contingent  retreated  to  Oude- 
narde,  which  also  finding  untenable,  it  re- 
treated towards  Antwerp.  During  these 
transactions,  an  effective  force  of  10,000  men, 
under  Lord  Moira,  had*,  in  the  end  of  June, 
landed  at  Ostcnd.  The  earl  immediately 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  On  his  reaching  Alost,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy,  but  repulsed  them 
with  considerable  loss.  Two  days  after- 
wards,  he  effected  a  junction  with  the  duke. 
They  posted  their  united  forces  along  the 
canal  between  Brussels  and  Antwerp;  but 
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being  attacked  there,  they  retreated  to 
Mechlin.  Being  repeatedly  attacked  here, 
they  abandoned  the  place  and  retreated  to 
Antwerp,  with  a  determination  to  take  post 
there,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  time  to 
the  Dutch  to  put  their  strongholds  in  a 
position  of  defence ;  but  the  Dutch  appear- 
ing disinclined  to  exert  themselves,  the 
English  forces  took  a  defensive  position 
behind  the  Aa,  when  being  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  they  retired  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  with  the  loss  of  1,500  men.  The 
duke  sustained  considerable  losses  in  the 
successive  attacks  on  the  10th,  19th,  and 
27th  of  October,  and  in  the  early  part  of  De- 
cember, he  transferred  the  command  of  the 
British  and  Hanoverian  forces  to  the  Hano- 
verian general,  Walmoden,  and  returned  to 
England. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  island 
of  Corsica  had  been  wrested  from  France, 
and  received  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  This  was  effected  by  the  bravery 
of  Lord  Hood.  He,  after  the  evacuation  of 
Toulon,  had  remained  witli  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  in  the  bay  of  St.  Hyeres,  an 
anchorage  formed  by  a  small  group  of 
islands  of  that  name.  On  the  24th  of 
January,  the  British  fleet,  with  1,400  troops 
on  board,  under  the  command  of  Major- 
general  Dundas,  got  under  weigh  from  the 
bay  of  St.  Hyeres,  and  set  sail  for  the  bay 
of  San-Fioreuzo,  in  Corsica.  On  February 
5th,  the  troops  took  possession  of  the  tower 
of  Mortella.  Lord  Hood,  not  being  able  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  General  Dundas, 
who  deemed  the  reduction  of  Bastia,  the 
capital  of  the  island,  impracticable  with  the 
force  under  his  command,  took  on  board  a 
part  of  his  fleet  that  portion  of  the  land 
forces  which  had  originally  been  ordered  to 
serve  on  board  the  fleet  as  marines,  and  on 
the  2nd  of  April  set  sail  for  Bastia,  where 
he  arrived  nt  anchorage  on  the  4th.  On 
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the  same  evening,  the  troops,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  Vilettes,  with  the 
guns,  mortars,  and  ordnance  stores,  and  also 
a  detachment  of  seamen,  commanded  by 
Captain  Horatio  Nelson,  of  the  Affamemnon, 
landed  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  town. 
On  the  llth,  the  batteries  were  opened; 
and  on  the  27th,  the  town  and  citadel  sur- 


rendered. On  the  19th  of  June,  the  al- 
legiance of  the  Corsicans  was  transferred  to 
the  British  crown. 

A  reinforcement  of  2,000  men  now  arriv- 
ing from  Gibraltar,  the  reduction  of  the 
fortress  of  Calvi  was  undertaken ;  and  on 
the  10th  of  August,  after  a  slight  resistance, 
it  surrendered. 


THE  BATTLE  BETWEEN  THE  FLEETS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE,  JUNE  IST,  1794. 


As  the  spring  of  the  year  advanced,  the 
channel-fleet,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Howe,  which  had  rendezvoused  during  the 
winter  at  Torbay,  Plymouth,  or  Ports- 
mouth, was  ordered  to  put  to  sea,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  East  and  West  India 
and  Newfoundland  convoys  clear  of  the 
channel,  and  to  intercept  the  large  French 
convoy,  amounting  to  200  vessels,  laden 
with  the  produce  of  the  French  West  India 
settlements,  and  flour  and  provisions  taken 
in  American  ports,  valued  at  five  millions 
sterling.  Besides  intercepting  this  rich 
convoy,  which  was  anxiously  expected  by 
the  famished  population  of  France  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  admiral  was  directed 
to  proceed  for  Ushant,  to  look  after  the 
French  fleet,  which  had  set  sail  from  Brest. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  the  fleet  and  con- 
voy, amounting  to  148  sail,  including  forty- 
nine  ships  of  war,  set  sail  from  St.  Helens. 
Having  arrived  off  the  Lizard  on  the  4th, 
Rear-admiral  Montague  was  detached  with 
six  seventy-four's  and  two  frigates,  to  pro- 
tect the  convoy  to  the  latitude  of  Cape  Fin- 
'sterre,  where  Captain  Peter  Rainer,  who  had 
been  previously  detached  with  the  Suffolk 
(seventy-four),  a  sixty-four,  and  five  frigates, 
undertook  the  escort  of  the  convoy  for  the 
remainder  of  the  passage.  Thus  the  channel- 
fleet  was  reduced  to  twenty-six  sail  of  the 
line,  seven  frigates,  one  hospital-ship,  one 
brig-sloop,  and  two  cutters. 

The  English  fleet  cruised  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  for  several  days,  in  blowy,  foggy 
weather,  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  westward 
of  Ushant,  in  expectation  of  falling  in  with 
the  French  fleet.  On  the  25th  of  May, 
after  a  fruitless  search  for  the  enemy,  two 
French  corvettes  were  observed  steering 
after  the  fleet,  on  the  supposition,  as 
afterwards  appeared,  that  it  was  the  French 
fleet.  They  were  both  captured ;  the  Re- 
ptiblicain,  eighteen  guns  and  120  men,  and 
the  Inconnu,  twelve  guns  and  136  men, 
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both  from  Brest,  and  in  search  of  their  own 
fleet.  These,  as  well  as  several  other  prizes 
and  recaptures,  were  destroyed,  as  no  ar- 
rangement could  be  made  for  sending  them 
into  port,  without  diminishing  the  efficiency 
of  the  fleet  in  regard  to  frigates.  The 
English  fleet  then  stood  under  easy  sail  to 
the  northward,  conformably  with  the  in- 
ference deduced  from  the  latest  intelligence 
of  the  enemy's  fleet,  the  principal  station  of 
which  was  supposed  to  be  between  the 
parallels  of  45°  and  47°  30'.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th,  several  French  ships  were 
discovered  by  the  advanced  frigates,  four  or 
five  leagues  to  windward,  the  wind  then 
blowing  fresh  from  the  south  by  west,  with 
a  rough  sea.  Chase  was  immediately  given  ; 
and  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  an  action 
took  place  between  the  enemy's  rear-guard 
and  the  British  vanguard,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Revolutionaire,  a  three-decker, 
and  the  sternmost  ship,  was  so  damaged, 
that  she  struck  to  the  Audacious  ;  but  night 
coming  on,  she  was  not  taken  possession  of, 
but  was  towed,  on  the  following  morning, 
into  Rochefort.  On  the  29th,  at  daylight, 
the  two  fleets  were  within  six  miles  distance 
of  each  other.  Each  fleet  manoeuvred  to 
gain  the  weather-gauge  of  the  other.  Howe, 
at  the  head  of  several  ships,  passed  through 
the  French  fleet,  and  then  put  them  about 
again,  in  preparation  to  renew  the  attack; 
but  the  rest  of  the  fleet  passing  at  the  time 
to  leeward,  and  beyond  the  sternmost 
ships  of  the  French  line,  the  action  was  dis- 
continued. A  dense  fog  concealed  the 
hostile  fleets  from  each  other  during  the 
30th,  and  the  morning  of  the  following  day. 
On  the  evening  of  the  31st,  the  fog  clearing 
off,  the  enemy  was  seen  to  the  leeward ;  but 
before  the  British  fleet  could  get  up  abreast, 
the  day  was  too  far  advanced  to  bring  on 
the  action.  During  the  fog,  the  French 
admiral  had  been  rejoined  by  the  four  sail 
of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  which  he  had 
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detached  to  co-operate  with   the  squadron 
escorting  the  West  Indian  convoy. 

The  dawn  of  the  1st  of  June  (Sunday), 
disclosed  the  hostile  fleet,  about  three  miles 
to  leeward,  in  order  of  battle.  The  British 
fleet,  having  the  weather-gauge,  immediately 
bore  down,  in  an  oblique  direction,  on  its 
opponents,  and  was  abreast  of  them  about 
seven  o'clock,  A.M.  The  enemy  resolutely 
awaited  the  advance,  and  opened  a  heavy 
fire  on  the  British  vessels,  as  soon  as  they 
came  within  range.  At  about  half-past 
eight,  the  British  admiral  made  the  signal 
for  the  fleet  to  close,  to  pass  through  the 
;  French  line,  and  engage  to  leeward,  so  that, 
if  worsted,  the  enemy  could  not  escape.  At  a 
little  before  half-past  nine,  the  Queen  Char- 
;  lotte  (Howe's  flag-ship),  followed  by  the 
.  Defence,  the  Marlborough,*  the  Royal 
George,  the  Queen,  and  the  Brunswick, 
reached  the  centre  of  the  French  line.  The 
English  flag-ship,  steering  a  direct  course 
for  the  Montague,  the  flag-ship  of  the 
French  commander-in-chief,  Rear-admiral 
Villaret  Joyeusc,  and  disregarding  the  fire 
opened  on  her  as  she  approached  the  object 
of  her  attack,  poured  her  whole  broadsides 
into  the  stern  of  the  Montague,  as  she  passed 
slowly  through  the  line,  from  the  effect  of 
which  300  men  were  killed  or  wounded  on 
the  hostile  vessel.  At  nearly  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  action  became  general  in  the 
centre.  In  about  an  hour  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle,  the  Montague 
sheered  off,  followed  by  all  the  ships  in  her 
van  which  could  carry  sail,  and  leaving 
twelve  engaged  in  close  action.  The  battle 
having  been  maintained  by  both  sides  with 
desperate  resolution,  seven  ships  of  the  line 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors ; 
but  one  of  them  (the  Vengeur}  having  re- 
ceived too  many  shots  between  wind  and 
water,  filled  and  foundered,  with  280  pris- 
oners on  board,  as  soon  as  the  English  flag 

•  A  curious  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred  on 
board  tins  ship.  When  she  wan  entirely  dismasted, 
a  whisper  of  surrender  is  said  to  have  been  uttered, 
which  Lieutenant  Monkton  (then  in  command,  thu 
captain  having  been  removed  on  account  of  the  se- 
vere wound  he  had  received)  overhearing,  exclaimed, 
"he-  would  be  damned  if  she  should  ever  surrender | 
and  that  he  would  nail  her  colours  to  the  stump  of 
the  mast."  At  that  moment,  a  cock,  having  escaped 
from  the  coop  which  had  been  broken  during  the 
contest,  suddenly  perched  himself  on  the  stump  of 
the  main-maul,  and  crowed  aloud ;  in  an  instant, 
three  hearty  cheer*  rang  through  the  ship's  com- 
y,  and  they  immediately  renewed  the  fight  with 
mblcd  vigour.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at 
Plymouth,  the  cock  was  made  a  present  of  to  Lord 


was  hoisted  on  her.  The  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  had  been  great.  That  on  board  of 
the  English  fleet,  was  290  killed  and  858 
wounded.  The  French  represented  theirs  to 
have  been  3,000 ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
it  much  exceeded  that  number.  On  board 
of  the  six  ships  taken,  the  killed  amounted 
to  190;  the  wounded  to  380.  The  number 
of  prisoners  on  board  of  the  captured  ships, 
was  2,300. 

The  battle  of  the  1st  of  June  may  be  thus 
summarily  described  :  —  About  half-past 
nine  A.M.,  the  French  van  opened  its  fire 
on  the  British  van.  In  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  fire  of  the  French  became 
general,  and  Lord  Howe  and  his  divisional 
flag-officers,  bearing  the  signal  for  close 
action  at  their  mast-heads,  commenced  a 
heavy  fire'in  return.  A  few  of  the  British 
ships  cut  through  the  French  line,  and  en- 
gaged their  opponents  to  leeward ;  the 
remainder  hauled  up  to  windward,  and 
opened  their  fire,  some  at  a  long,  others  at 
a  shorter  or  more  effectual  distance.  At 
ten  minutes  past  ten,  A.M.,  when  the  action 
was  at  its  height,  the  French  admiral,  on 
the  Montague,  made  sail  ahead,  followed  by 
the  second  astern,  and  afterwards  by  such 
other  of  his  ships  as,  like  the  Montagne, 
had  suffered  little  in  their  rigging  and  sails. 
At  about  half-past  eleven,  A.M.,  the  heat 
of  the  action  was  over,  and  the  British  were 
left  with  eleven,  the  French  with  twelve, 
more  or  less  dismasted  ships.  None  of 
the  French  ships  had,  at  this  time,  struck 
their  colours;  or,  if  they  had  struck,  had 
since  rehoisted  them :  they,  for  the  most 
part,  were  striving  to  escape,  under  a  sprit- 
sail,  or  some  small  sail,  set  on  the  tallest 
stump  left  to  them ;  and  continued  to  fire 
on  every  British  ship  that  passed  within 
gun-shot. 

After  failing  in  his  attempt  to  cut  off  the 
Queen,  in  her  disabled  state,  Villaret  stood 

George  Lennox,  the  governor,  in  whoso  possession 
he  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  The  whole  of  the 
colours,  except  the  white  ensign,  of  the  Marlborotiyh 
having  been  shot  away,  she  was  fired  into  by  several 
English  slims,  on  the  supposition  that  she  was 
French  ;  and  at  last,  that  colour  being  carried  away, 
Appleford,  one  of  the  crew,  loudly  exclaiming,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  a  British  sailor,  "  the  English  colours 
shall  never  be  dishonoured  where  I  am,"  stripped 
off  the  red  coat  of  a  marine  who  had  been  killed, 
stuck  it  on  a  boarding-pike  and  exalted  it  into  the 
air,  at  the  same  time  saying,  that  when  all  the  red 
coat*  were  gone,  he  would  hoist  the  blue  jacket*. 
This  conduct  infused  fresh  spirit  into  his  comrades, 
and  they  fought  with  great  bravery  until  the  »hip 
surrendered. 
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on,  and  succeeded,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, in  recovering  and  cutting  off  four  of 
his  dismasted  ships,  the  Republicain,  Mutius, 
Scipion,  and  Jemappes ;  a  fifth,  the  Terrible, 
having  previously  joined  him  by  fighting  her 
way  through  the  British  fleet.  At  about 
fifteen  minutes  past  one,  P.M.,  the  general 
firing  ceased;  but  it  was  not  till  thirty 
minutes  past  two,  P.M.,  that  the  six  dis- 
masted ships  nearest  at  hand,  the  Sans- 
pareil,  Juste,  Amerique,  Impetueux,  Nor- 
thumberland, and  Achille,  were  secured  by 
the  British ;  and  none  of  these  opened 
their  fire  on  the  ships  which  advanced  to 
take  possession  of  them.  At  a  little  after 
six  P.M.,  a  seventh  French  ship,  the  Vengeur, 
was  taken  possession  of,  but  in  so  shattered 
a  state,  that  in  ten  minutes  afterwards,  she 
went  down,  with  upwards  of  2f)0  of  her 
crew  on  board,  composed  chiefly  of  the 
wounded. 

Among  the  ships  engaged  on  this  event- 
ful day,  the  Brunswick*  and  the  Vengeur 
deserve  to  be  recorded  in  the  roll  of  fame. 
The  conduct  of  the  captain  and  crew  of  the 
former  was  above  all  praise. 

The  oblique  mode  of  closing  on  the 
enemy's  fleet,  and  the  advanced  position 
which  the  Brunswick  took,  firing  close 
abreast  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  occasioned 
her  to  receive  much  of  the  fire  directed  at 
the  admiral's  ship.  From  this  cause  the 
Brunswick's  cock-pit  was  half-filled  with 
killed  and  wounded  before  she  returned  a 
shot,  and  her  masts,  sails,  and  rigging 
were  much  damaged.  Captain  Harvey  in- 
tended, in  obedience  to  Lord  Howe's  orders, 
to  pass  under  the  stern  of  the  Jacobin,  but 
the  latter  being  ranged  ahead,  and  the 
Achille,  the  Jacobin's  next  astern,  'having 
taken  her  place,  he  found  this  to  be  im- 
practicable, and  that  he  must  pass  through 
the  opening  between  the  Achille  and  the 
Vengeur.  The  latter  ship,  however,  in  order 
to  frustrate  this  design,  made  sail  ahead, 
and  the  Brunswick  was  left  with  no  alter- 
native but  to  run  the  Vengeur  on  board, 
unless,  indeed,  Captain  Harvey  disregarded 
his  orders,  and  rounded  to  windward.  Put- 
ting her  helm  down,  therefore,  to  avoid  the 
tremendous  effects  which  must  otherwise 
have  ensued  from  the  collision,  the  Bruns- 
wick fell  alongside  her  opponent,  and  her 
*  The  Brunswick  had  a  figure-head  representing 
the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  with  a  laced  hal 
on.  During  the  battle,  the  hat  being  struck  off  by  a 
cannon-shot,  the  crew  of  the  ship,  thinking  it  dero- 
gating from  the  duke's  character  that  his  emblem 
should  continue  uncovered  in  the  face  of  the  enemy 
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best  bower,  sheet,  and  stream  anchors  hooked 
the  Vengeur' 's  weather,  fore,  main,  and  mizen 
chains.  The  two  ships  then  paid  round  off 
before  the  wind  and  left  the  scene  of  action. 
It  is  reported,  that  the  master  of  the  Bruns- 
wick asked  Captain  Harvey,  if  they  should 
cut  adrift  from  the  French  ship,  and  that 
the  reply  was — "  No ;  we  have  got  her,  and 
we  will  keep  her."  One  of  the  most  deter- 
mined actions  on  record  then  took  place, 
each  individual  of  the  crews  of  both  ships 
fighting  as  if  the  fate  of  their  respective 
countries  depended  on  their  exertions ;  and 
fast  and  furious  became  the  contest.  Eight 
of  the  Brunswick's  lower-deck  ports,  being 
found  to  be  jammed  by  the  Vengeur's  side, 
were  quickly  blown  off,  and  the  muzzles  of 
the  guns  touching  each  other,  vomited  forth 
their  deadly  fire. 

The  Vengeur's  musketry  played  in  the 
meanwhile  sad  havoc  on  the  Brunswick's 
poop  and  quarter-deck,  and  having  thirty- 
six-pounder  carronades  on  the  poop,  from 
which  langridge  (old  rusty  nails  and  pieces 
of  iron)  was  fired,  the  officers  and  men  fell 
rapidly  before  it.  A  party  of  the  29th 
regiment,  doing  duty  as  marines,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Alexander  Saunders, 
made  a  most  effectual  return  by  the  steadi- 
ness of  their  fire ;  but  at  length  their  gallant 
captain  fell  dead  upon  the  deck.  Captain 
Harvey  was  wounded  by  a  musket-ball, 
which  tore  away  three  fingers  of  his  right 
hand,  but  binding  his  handkerchief  round 
his  hand,  he  continued  at  his  post  as  before. 
Several  other  officers  were  killed  and  wounded 
about  the  same  time. 

At  about  eleven,  A.M.,  a  large  ship  was 
observed  on  the  larboard  quarter  of  the 
Brunswick,  bearing  down  upon  her,  having 
her  forecastle,  gangways,  and  lower  rigging, 
crowded  with  men,  with  the  apparent  inten- 
tion of  boarding  the  Brunswick,  and  re- 
leasing the  Vengeur.  As  many  of  the  lar- 
board guns  as  would  bear,  were  therefore 
pointed  at  the  stranger,  which  was  the 
Achille,  and  a  double-headed  shot,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  round  shot  already  in  the  guns 
was  put  into  each.  The  Achille  having  ad- 
vanced to  within  musket-shot,  these  guns 
were  fired  with  deliberate  aim ;  and  this 
being  repeated  four  or  five  times,  the  fore- 
mast, being  the  only  remaining  mast  of  the 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  quarter-deck,  to  request 
Captain  Harvey  would  be  pleased  to  order  his  ser- 
vant to  give  them  his  laced  cocked-hat  to  supply  the 
loss.  The  request  being  granted,  the  carpenter 
nailed  the  captain's  hat  on  the  duke's  head,  where  it 
remained  till  the  battle  ended. 
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Achille,  fell  over  the  bows.     Some  of  the 
Brunswick's    people    contended,    that    the 
Achille  lost   her  three   masts  by  this  fire.  ' 
The  dismasted  Achille,  being  unable  to  clear 
away  the   wreck  of   her  masts  which  had 
fallen  over   the  starboard   side,    could   not 
make  any  adequate  return  to  the  firing  of 
the  Brunstvick,  and,  therefore,  hauled  down 
her  colours.     Having,  however,  an  opponent 
already  attached  to  her,  whose  vigorous  fire  I 
was  as  yet  unsubdued,  the  Brunswick  could  j 
not  spare  the  men  to  take  possession  of  the 
prize,  which,    after  a   time,    rehoisted    her 
colours  and  bore  up  under  her  sprit-sail. 

The  firing,  which  had  lasted  between  the 
Brunswick  and  the  Vengeur  for  an  hour  and 
a-half,  without  a  moment's  cessation,  con- 
tinued as  vigorous  as  before.  By  this  time, 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  British  ship  was 
nearly  deserted,  but  the  main  and  lower- 
deck  guns  were  fired  with  great  effect. 
Watching  the  roll  of  their  adversary,  the 
Brunswick's  men  depressed  and  elevated 
their  guns,  so  as  to  pass  the  shot  upwards 
and  downwards  through  her  decks. 

In  the  heat  of  the  action,  Captain  Harvey 
was  knocked  down  by  a  splinter,  which  struck 
him  on  his  loins ;  but  he  regained  his  legs, 
ulthough  seriously  hurt,  and  continued  to 
animate  his  men.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
crown  of  a  double-headed  shot,  which  had 
split,  struck  his  right- arm  and  shattered  it 
to  pieces.  Finding  himself  growing  faint 
from  loss  of  blood,  he  was  now  obliged  to 
leave  the  deck ;  and  on  assistance  being 
proffered  him,  he  refused  it,  saying — "  1 
will  not  have  a  single  man  leave  his  quarters 
on  my  account.  My  legs  still  remain  to 
bear  me  down  into  the  cock-pit."  In  this 
wounded  and  shattered  state  he  essayed  to 
go,  when,  casting  a  languid,  yet  affectionate 
look  towards  his  brave  crew,  he  said — "  Per- 
severe, my  brave  lads,  in  your  duty !  con- 
tinue the  action  with  spirit,  for  the  honour 
of  our  king  and  country;  and  remember 
my  last  words — the  colours  of  the  Bruns- 
wick shall  never  be  struck  !"  The  command 
now  devolved  on  Lieutenant  W.  E.  Cra- 
craft,  who  fought  the  ship  with  great  bra- 
very until  about  half-an-hour  after  noon. 
At  forty-five  minutes  past  twelve,  the  two 
ships  having  been  in  contest  three  hours, 
separated,  after  tearing  away  the  Bruns- 
irii-k's  anchors  from  their  fastenings.  The 
It. imiHieii  (Captain  Henry  Harvey,  brother 
to  the  Jirunswick't  captain),  now  oppor- 
tunely advanced  to  the  Brunswick's  assis- 
tance, and  also  in  time  to  save  the  rem- 


nant of  the  Vengeur' a  devoted  crew;  bnt 
perceiving  the  Achille  making  off  under 
sprit-sail,  he  quitted  the  two  exhausted  com- 
batants, and  made  sail  in  pursuit. 

At  one,  P.M.,  all  firing  between  the  Bruns- 
wick and  Vengeur  had  ceased,  tne  Vengeur 
having  displayed  a  union-jack  over  the 
quarter,  in  token  of  surrender,  and  as  a  means 
of  procuring  assistance.  But  the  Brunswick 
had  no  boat  to  send,  and  could  not  afford 
the  assistance  required.  At  half-past  one 
the  Brunswick's  mizen-mast  fell ;  and  at  this 
time  the  Vengeur  had  removed  the  union- 
jack  to  the  larboard  cross-jack  yard-arm. 
Finding,  from  the  Brunsunck's  disabled 
state,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  haul  up 
for  the  fleet,  Lieutenant  Cracraft  determined 
on  bearing  up  to  the  northward ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, her  crew  were  soon  busily  engaged 
in  fishing  the  wounded  masts,  in  securing 
the  lower-deck  ports,  and  stopping  the  shot- 
holes,  through  which  the  sea  was  now  rushing 
at  every  roll  of  the  ship,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  reach  Plymouth. 

"  Just  as  the  Brunswick  quitted  the  Ven- 
geur, her  fore  and  main-masts  fell,  and  the 
ship  rolled  a  complete  and  sinking  wreck. 
In  this  state,  the  crew  became  almost  fren- 
zied ;  and  finding  no  ship — English  or 
French — approaching  to  their  capture  or 
rescue,  rushed  to  the  spirit -room.  The 
English  flag  was  also  torn  down,  and  the 
frantic  wretches,  rehoisting  the  republican 
flag,  endeavoured  to  get  the  ship  before  the 
wind,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a  friendly 
port.  Fortunately,  the  Alfred  and  Culloden, 
accompanied  by  the  cutter  Rattler,  at  about 
six,  P.M.,  approached  to  their  rescue,  and  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  were  used  to  save 
the  remaining  crew  of  the  sinking  ship. 
The  boats  of  the  Alfred  took  off  213;  and 
those  of  the  Culloden  and  Rattler  as  many 
more;  so  that,  when  the  ship  went  down, 
scarcely  any  but  the  badly  wounded  could 
have  perished  in  her.  The  waving  of  the 
tri-coloured  flag  to  and  fro,  and  the  cries  of 
Vive  la  Nation !  and  Vive  la  Rfpublique  t 
which  some  of  the  drowning  wretches  are 
described  as  uttering,  might  possibly  have 
been  used  by  those  who,  having  imbibed 
most  freely  of  the  contents  of  the  spirit- 
room,  were  under  its  maddening  influence." 

The  British  fleet  consisted  of  three  100- 
gun  ships — the  Queen  Charlotte,  the  Royal 
George,  and  the  Royal  Sovereign ;  five 
ninety-eight-guu  ships — the  Barfleur,  Im- 
pregnable, Queen,  and  Glory;  two  eighty- 
gun  ships — the  Gibraltar  and  Cteiar ;  seven- 
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teen  seventy-four-gun  ships ;  seven  frigates, 
two  cutters  ;  and  two  fire-ships.  The 
French  fleet  consisted  of  one  120-gun  ship, 
the  Montagne  ;  two  110-gun  ships — the 
Terrible  and  Revolutionaire;  four  eighty-gun 
ships — the' '  Indomptable,  Jacobin,  Juste,  and 
Scipion;  seventeen  seventy-four-gun  ships, 
and  eight  frigates.  Most  of  the  ships  com- 
posing the  French  fleet  were  of  the  finest 
class,  possessing,  in  a  superior  degree,  the 
qualities  of  sailing  and  carrying  their  lower- 
deck  ports.  Their  weight  of  metal  was  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  English,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  thirteen  to  twelve  ;  whereas  the 
British  ships  were  all  smaller  than  those  of 
a  comparative  class  in  the  French  service,, 
and  consequently  of  a  more  diminished 
scantling,  or  smaller  dimensions  of  timber — 
an  object  of  immense  importance  when  ships 
are  closely  engaged.  The  ships  taken  were 
— Le  Sans  Pareil,  Le  Juste,  Le  Jacobin, 
UAckille,  L'Empeteux,  and  Le  Northumber- 
land. The  sunken  ships  were — L'Amerique 
and  Le  Vengeur :  of  the  first,  all  the  crew 
were  drowned  ;  of  the  second,  about  200. 

The  French  deputy  or  commissioner,  Jean 
Bon  Saint  Andre,  and  Barrere,  president  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  claimed  the 
victory.  The  former,  in  his  report,  said  that 
the  English  fleet  consisted  of  thirty-six  ships 
of  the  line,  and  that  the  battle  lasted  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the 
afternoon,  when  several  of  the  English  ships 
having  been  sunk,  the  remainder  sheered  off 
with  all  the  sail  they  could  carry.  Barrfere's 
account  was  "ten  times  more  fabulous." 
He,  however,  admitted,  that  he  feared  that 
the  seven  dismantled  ships,  which  his  coun- 
trymen had  been  compelled  to  leave  behind 
them,  "  were  lost."  His  description  of  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Vengeur  was  highly  co- 
loured. The  crew,  he  said,  seeing  that  she 
was  filling,  refused  to  a  man  to  surrender, 
and  fought  their  lower-deck  guns  till  the 
•water  reached  them  ;  then  gathered  on  the 
quarter-deck;  and  having  hoisted  every  flag, 
pennant,  and  streamer  they  had  on  board, 
went  down  with  her,  shouting — Vive  la  Rt- 
publique  !  Vive  la  France  !  the  last  thing 
disappearing  beneath  the  waves  being  the 
tri-colour  flag.  This  story  is  repeated  by  M. 
Thiers,  and  numerous  other  French  authors, 
and  was  also  received  as  authentic,  even 
in  England,  till  the  appearance  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Rear-admiral  Griffiths,  in 
the  Sun  newspaper,  in  November,  1838  : — 

"  Since  the  period  of  Lord  Howe's  victory, 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1794,  the  storv  of  the 
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Vengeur,  French  seventy -four-gun  ship, 
going  down  with  colours"  flying,  and  her 
crew  crying  Vive  la  Republique !  Vive  la 
Liberte  !  &c.,  and  the  further  absurdity  of 
their  continuing  firing  the  main-deck  guns 
after  her  lower-deck  was  immersed,  has 
been  repeatedly  declared,  and  has  been  very 
recently  asserted  by  a  French  author  (M. 
Thiers.)  It  originated,  no  doubt,  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  in  political  and  exciting 
motives,  precisely  as  Buonaparte  caused  his 
victory  at  Trafalgar  to  be  promulgated 
through  France.  While  these  reports  and 
confident  assertions  were  confined  to  our 
neighbours,  it  seemed  little  worth  the  while 
to  contradict  them.  But  now,  when  two  Eng- 
lish authors  of  celebrity  (Mr.  Allison,  in  his 
History  of  Europe  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution; and  Mr.  Carlisle,  in  his  similar  work) 
give  it  the  confirmation  of  English  authorit)', 
I  consider  it  right,  then,  to  declare  that  the 
whole  story  is  a  ridiculous  piece  of  nonsense. 
At  the  time  the  Vengeur  sunk,  the  action 
had  ceased  some  time.  The  French  fleet 
were  making  off  before  the  wind,  and  Cap- 
tain  Renaudin  and  his  son  had  been  nearly 
half-an-hour  prisoners  on  board  his  majesty's 
ship  Culloden,  of  which  ship  I  was  fourth 
lieutenant ;  and  about  127  of  the  crew  were 
also  prisoners,  either  on  board  the  Culloden 
or  in  her  boats ;  besides,  I  believe,  100  in 
the  Alfred,  and  some  forty  in  the  hired 
cutter,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  (the  late 
rear-admiral)  Winne.  The  Vengeur  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  boats  of  the 
Culloden,  Lieutenant  Rotherham;  and  the 
Alfred,  Lieutenant  Deschamps;  and  Captain 
Renaudin  and  myself,  who  were,  by  Captain 
Schomberg's  desire,  at  lunch  in  his  cabin, 
hearing  the  cries  of  distress,  ran  to  the  star- 
board quarter-gallery,  and  thence  witnessed 
the  melancholy  scene.  Never  were  men  in 
distress  more  ready  to  save  themselves." 

Mr.  Rose,  who  knew,  personally,  many  of 
the  officers  engaged  on  the  1st  of  June, 
also  treats  the  story  as  a  fiction.  His  words 
are  : — "  Far  from  challenging  certain  death, 
and  glorying  in  their  fate,  those  poor 
wretches  (the  crew  of  the  Vengeur),  whose 
gallant  defence  deserved  a  better  fate,  sub- 
stituted our  union -jack  for  the  republican 
ensign,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  sides 
and  rigging  of  the  ship,  stretching  out  their 
hands  to  their  enemies,  and  supplicating 
their  assistance.  Part  of  the  crew  were 
saved  by  the  exertions  of  their  enemies ;  but 
the  crowds  which  attempted  to  spring  into 
each  boat,  made  all  further  efforts  desperate, 
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and  checked  the  compassionate  zeal  of  their 
conquerors.  Two  of  the  French  officers, 
indeed,  betrayed  no  anxiety  to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  means  of  safety,  and  continued 
walking  up  and  down  the  stern-gallery,  appa- 
rently engaged  in  conversation ;  while  the 
ship  filling,  and  gradually  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper,  at  length  admitted  the  water 
into  her  ports ;  then  righted  for  a  moment, 
and  was  immediately  engulphed.  *  *  *  * 
So  entirely  destitute  of  foundation  is  this 
account  of  Barrere,  that  there  is  not  an 
officer  who  was  present  but  bears  witness  to 
the  fact  of  the  French  crew  having  actually 
hoisted  the  British  ensign  ;  there  is  not  one 
who  does  not  testify  to  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  implored  succour,  and  the  gene- 
rous anxiety  witli  which  the  English  at- 
tempted to  save  them."* 

The  battle  of  the  1st  of  June  was  fought 
at  a  greater  distance  from  land  than  any 
sea-fight  between  fleets  recorded  in  his- 
tory. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1 794,  all  the 
officers  mentioned  in  Lord  Howe's  letter, 
received  a  gold  medal  for  their  conduct  in 
the  battle  of  the  1st  of  June,  1794.  The 
other  naval  transactions  of  this  year, 
were : — 

On  the  5th  of  June,  Lord  Hood  having 
gained  intelligence  that  the  Toulon  fleet, 
consisting  of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line  and 
four  frigates,  had  put  to  sea,  immediately 
proceeded  in  pursuit  of  it. 

On  the  10th,  the  two  fleets  gained  sight 
of  each  other,  and  on  the  llth  were  between 
three  and  four  leagues  apart.  The  French  fleet 
pushed  for  the  anchorage  in  Gourjean  bay, 
which  it  safely  entered.  Though  the  British 
fleet  made  all  sail  in  chase,  the  only  ship  which 
could  get  near  was  the  twcnty-cight-gun 
frigate,  Dido,  which  received  and  returned 
tho  fire  of  some  of  the  hostile  rear  ships,  as 
well  as  that  of  two  forts  which  guarded  the 
anchorage.  Had  not  the  unfavourable  state 
of  the  weather  frustrated  the  intention,  Ix>rd 
Hood  would  have  followed  the  French  fleet 
into  the  bay. 

The  French  frigates,  Cybele  and  Prudente, 
with  two  or  three  corvettes,  and  some  for- 
midable privateers,  having  been  very  trouble- 
some in  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas,  a 
squadron,  consisting  of  the  Indiamen  Wil- 
liam I'itt,  Britannia,  Nonmtch,  and  the  com- 

•  To  the  professional  reader,  the  narrative  of  the 
two  partial  and  indecisive  actions  of  the  28th  and 
29th  of  May,  and  of  the  glorious  battle  on  June  1st, 
as  detailed  in  Lord  Howe's  journal,  and  to  be  found 


pany's  brig-tender,  Nautilus,  were,  on  Feb- 
ruary the  2nd,  dispatched  to  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the"  Straits  of  Singapore.  On 
the  21st,  the  squadron  was  joined  by  the 
Houghton  East  Indiaman,  and  on  the  22nd, 
they  descried  two  French  privateers,  the 
Vengeur,  mounting  thirty-four  guns,  and 
the  Resolute,  twenty-six  guns.  These  two 
vessels,  after  a  short  encounter,  surrendered. 
On  the  25th,  the  French  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  the  Prudente,  Cybele,  Duguay- 
Troin,  and  the  fourtecn-gun  brig,  Vulcain, 
were  observed  working  up  in  chase.  The 
British  squadron  cut  its  cables,  and  prepared 
to  engage.  After  a  smart  fire,  the  French 
squadron  stood  away,  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight.  French  frigates  and  privateers,  chiefly 
in  squadrons  of  three  or  four,  having  been 
very  destructive  to  British  commerce  in 
their  cruises  in  the  English  Channel,  the 
Arethusa,  Flora,  Melampus,  Concorde,  and 
Nymphe,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Borlase  Warren,  were  ordered  to  sea.  On 
the  23rd  of  April,  they  fell  in  with  the 
French  squadron,  composed  of  the  Engage- 
ante,  Pomone,  Resolute,  and  the  twenty-gun 
corvette,  Eabet.  After  a  contest  of  one  hour, 
the  French  set  every  yard  of  canvas  they 
could  spread ;  hut  the  Arethusa,  Melampus, 
and  Concorde,  rapidly  pursued,  and,  on 
coming  up  with  the  Babel,  Pomone,  and  Kn- 
gageante,  resuming  the  action,  those  vessels 
surrendered. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  the  British  squadron, 
composed  of  the  thirty-six-gun  frigate,  Cres- 
cent, a  twelve-pounder  thirty-two-gun  frigate, 
and  twenty-four-gun  ship  Eurydice,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Sir  James  Sauma- 
roz,  while  cruising  off  the  island  of  Jersey, 
fell  in  with  a  French  squadron,  consisting 
of  two  seventy-fours,  two  thirty-six-gun 
frigates,  and  a  fourtecn-gnn  brig.  On  ac- 
count of  the  great  superiority  of  the  French 
squadron,  the  Eurydice,  which  was  a  dull 
sailer,  was  ordered  to  make  the  best  of  her 
way  to  Guernsey,  while  the  Crescent  and 
Druid  engaged  and  kept  at  bay  the  French 
ships.  At  length  the  two  English  vessels, 
under  a  press  of  sail,  made  for  the  Guernsey 
road,  and,  though  closely  pursued  by  the 
French  ships,  entered  the  harbour;  the 
garrison  and  inhabitants  witnessing  the 
gallant  exploit.  The  other  frigate-actions 
of  this  year  were  of  little  interest,  the  com- 
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batants  separating  without  any  conclusive 
results. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  French  island  of 
Martinique  surrendered  in  March;  that  of 


Sainte-Lucie  in  April ;  and  that  of  Guada- 
loupe,  with  its  dependencies,  the  islands 
Marie-Galante,  Desirade,  and  the  Saintes, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  month. 


CAMPAIGNS  OF  1795  OF  REPUBLICAN  FRANCE. 


THE  French  government  having  annexed 
to  the  republic  of  France  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  which  had  been  reduced  by 
their  armies  to  subjection  in  the  preceding 
campaign,  directed  their  general,  Pichegru, 
to  invade  Holland,  the  general  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  having  indicated 
an  unfeigned  satisfaction  at  the  victorious 
progress  of  the  French  arms  during  the  late 
campaign,  and  a  desire  to  shake  off  the  rule 
of  their  existing  government,  for  that  of  a 
republican  form. 

From  this  moment  the  French  spread 
themselves  like  a  torrent  through  Holland, 
and  they  were  everywhere  received  with 
open  arms  as  liberators.  Clothes  and  food, 
of  which  they  stood  in  great  need,  were 
abundantly  furnished  to  them.  Pichegru 
was  invited  to  enter  Amsterdam  with  his 
army,  which  he  did  on  the  20th  of  January. 
All  the  strong  fortresses  threw  their  gates 
open  011  the  approach  of  the  republican 
armies  of  France ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
month,  the  seven  united  provinces  were  in 
their  possession.  The  Dutch  fleet,  anchored 
in  the  Texel,  was  taken  possession  of  by  a 
division  of  cavalry,  which  crossed  the  Zuyder- 
Zee,  then  frozen  over,  and  summoned  the 
vessels  to  surrender.  As  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  fraternal  affection  for  their 
new  proselytes,  the  French  generals  levied 
heavy  requisitions  of  clothes  and  provisions 
on  their  new  friends.  The  contribution  of 
the  city  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  alone  amounted 
to  one  million  and-a-half  sterling.  The 
sums  levied  on  the  Dutch,  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  in  money,  and  in  requisitions  of 
all  species  of  necessaries,  were  computed  at 
more  than  four  millions  sterling,  without 
including  the  losses  by  plunder  and  exac- 
tions to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try were  exposed.  It  was  by  this  system  of 
contribution — a  system  which  had  rarely 
been  resorted  to  by  belligerent  powers  since 
the  time  of  the  Romans— that  the  French 

fovernment  sustained  its  war  expenditure, 
n  the  campaign  of  1794,  the  sums  thus  ob- 
tained by  seizures,  which  were  being  per- 
petually made,  of  hostile  stores,  merchandise 
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accumulated  for  the  use  of  armies,  and  the 
levying  of  enormous  contributions  of  money, 
provisions,  clothes,  &c.,  enabled  the  French 
government  to  maintain  their  large  and  nu- 
merous armies,  and  prosecute  their  various 
wars  with  vigour.  During  the  space  of  the 
last  twelve  months,  the  plunder  of  the  maga- 
zines and  store-houses  belonging  to  the 
allied  armies  in  the  Flemish  provinces,  to- 
gether with  the  immense  quantities  of  spe- 
cie, provisions,  and  stores,  levied  on  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  had  enabled  them  to 
maintain  their  numerous  forces  in  that 
country,  without  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  the  French  exchequer.  The 
reduction  of  Holland  in  this  year,  effected 
the  same  object  in  respect  of  the  army  em- 
ployed in  its  subjection.  These  were  the 
sources  to  which  they  were  indebted  for 
their  success  and  numerous  conquests ;  a 
list  of  which,  in  this  and  the  past  year,  the 
government  caused  to  be  printed  and  affixed 
to  a  tablet  hung  up  in  the  hall  of  the  con- 
vention, and  copies  of  it  were  sent  to  the 
armies,  together  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
victories  by  which  those  conquests  had  been 
effected.  The  document  stated,  that  they 
consisted  of  the  ten  provinces  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  the  seven  united  provinces, 
the  bishoprics  of  Liege,  Worms,  and  Spires, 
the  electorates  of  Treves,  Cologne,  and  May- 
ence,  the  duchies  of  Deux-Ponts,  Juliers, 
and  Clevc-s,  and  the  Palatinate.  In  Italy, 
their  conquests  had  been  the  duchy  of  Savoy 
and  the  principalities  of  Nice  and  Monacho ; 
and  in  Spain,  the  provinces  of  Biscay  and 
Catalonia — conquests  which  added  a  popu- 
lation of  thirteen  millions  to  the  thirty-seven 
millions  of  native  Frenchmen.  In  the  space 
of  seventeen  months,  they  had  won  twenty- 
seven  battles,  and  had  been  victorious  in 
one  hundred  and  twenty  actions  of  less  note. 
They  had  taken  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
strong  cities  and  fortified  places :  but  what 
redounded  most  to  their  honour,  they  had, 
with  infant  and  undisciplined  armies,  struck 
terror  into  their  enemies,  and  overthrown 
the  best  disciplined  armies  of  Europe,  elated 
with  past  triumphs  over  warlike  enemies. 
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Flushed  with  so  many  glorious  exploits,  the 
document  concluded  with  saying,  that  a  suc- 
cessful issue  must  attend  their  exertions, 
and  eventually  the  French  republic  would 
give  laws  to  the  surrounding  nations.  These 
were  sounding  announcements ;  but  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  they  were  not  much  ex- 
aggerated. At  this  period,  Pichegru  had 
commanded  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  Jour- 
dan  was  stationed  along  the  hanks  of  the 
Meuse,  Moreau  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  Schcrer  and  Marceau  occupied  the 
frontiers  of  Spain,  Kellerman  was  posted  on 
the  Alps,  and  Conclava  and  Hoche  on  the 
coasts  of  the  British  Channel  and  those  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and  the  terror  of  the 
French  arms  had  spread  in  every  direction. 

The  campaign  of  this  year  was  first  opened 
on  the  Italian  frontiers  of  France,  where 
the  arms  of  the  French  republic  had  gained 
important  advantages  in  the  preceding  cam- 
paign. The  Austrians  and  Sardinians  had 
collected  a  formidable  force  in  the  passes  of 
the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  On 
May  12th,  the  French,  under  Kellerman,  ad- 
vanced against  the  Col  Dumont,  near  Mont 
Cenis,  and  drove  the  Sardinians  from  it  with 
considerable  loss.  But  the  French  forces  being 
much  diminished,  by  the  necessity  of  de- 
taching troops  to  suppress  a  revolt  at  Toulon, 
the  imperialists  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity ;  and  assuming  offensive  opera- 
tions, made  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the 
line  of  the  republican  fortified  posts,  from 
which  the  French  forces  were  driven  with 
considerable  loss. 

But  the  peace  with  Spain  having  enabled 
the  French  government  to  detach  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  army  of  Italy  the  army  of  the 
eastern  Pyrenees,  under  Scherer,  the  French 
determined  to  attack  the  allied  army.  The 
Austrians,  under  Argcnteau,  were  esta- 
blished in  the  Loavo  valley ;  the  Piedmon- 
tese,  under  Colli,  in  the  entrenched  camp 
of  Ceva.  At  six  o'clock  of  the  morning  of 
the  23rd  of  November,  the  French  army, 
the  right-wing  of  which  was  commanded  by 
Scherer,  the  centre  by  Massena,  and  the 
left  by  Serrurier,  advanced  to  the  attack. 
After  an  obstinate  resistance,  Massena 
forced  the  Austrian  centre,  and  penetratod 
into  the  interior  of  their  line.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  morning,  Serrurier, 
attacking  Colii,  separated  him  from  his 
allies.  From  this  moment  confusion  en- 
sued, and  the  allies  commenced  their  re- 
treat, in  terrific  weather,  and  through 
frightful  roads.  Five  thousand  prisoners, 
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forty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  immense  stores 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The 
slain,  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  amounted  to 
2,000  men ;  that  of  the  French  was  scarcely 
1,000.  This  battle,  which  was  the  most 
decisive  gained  by  the  republican  forces 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  waa 
the  prelude  of  the  celebrated  Italian  cam- 
paigns of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

The  war  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  during 
this  campaign,  was  of  short  duration ;  the 
reverses  of  the  late  campaign  having  totally 
disqualified  the  Spanish  government  to 
contend  with  its  opponents.  The  fall  of 
Figueras  and  Rosas,  in  January,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  army,  near  the  town 
of  Sistella,  in  the  month  of  May,  determined 
the  court  of  Madrid  to  separate  itself  from 
the  coalition.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  ac- 
cordingly concluded  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  governments,  at  Bale,  ill 
Switzerland,  on  the  22nd  of  July;  by 
which  Spain  ceded  to  France  the  Spanish 
half  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  or  St.  Do- 
mingo, in  the  West  Indies.  On  the  5th  of 
April,  the  King  of  Prussia  also  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  French  republic, 
by  virtue  of  which,  in  hopes  of  prospec- 
tive aggrandisements,  at  the  cost  of  Aus- 
tria, and  in  anticipation  of  being  able  to 
round  his  dominions  by  the  possession  of 
Hanover,  he  ceded  to  the  French  all  the 
Prussian  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine. 

It  was  not  till  the  month  of  June  that 
the  campaign  was  opened  on  the  Rhine. 
At  that  time,  Moreau  commanded  the  army 
of  the  north,  encamped  in  Holland  ;  Jour- 
dan,  that  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  stationed 
on  the  Rhine,  near  Cologne ;  and  Pichegru, 
that  of  the  Rhine,  cantoned  from  Mentz 
or  Mayence,  to  Strasburg.  The  Austrian 
army,  amounting  to  150,000  men,  under 
Clairfait  and  Wurmser,  was  stationed  on 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  the  first 
on  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  second  on  the 
Upper  Rhine. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  Jourdan  suddenly 
crossing  the  Rhine  in  great  force,  the 
Austrians,  posted  at  Diisseldorf,  abandoned 
that  city,  and  fell  back  to  effect  a  junction 
with  a  large  body  of  their  countrymen,  who 
lay  entrenched  on  the  river  Lahn;  and  so 
great  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  French  in  the  last  campaign, 
that  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  force  rapidly 
retreated  on  the  advance  of  Jourdan.  En- 
couraged by  this  success,  Pichegru  immc- 
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diately  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  crossing 
tlie  Rhine  near  Mannheim,  laid  siege  to 
that  city,  which,  after  a  severe  bombard- 
ment, surrendered.  By  this  position  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  he  was  master 
of  all  the  country  lying  between  Clairfait's 
army  on  the  north,  and  Wurmser's  to  the 
south  of  the  Maine.  The  siege  of  Mayence 
j  was,  therefore,  resolved  on,  and  its  invest- 
ment immediately  took  place. 

Marshal  Bender,  who  had,  on  the  retreat 
and  dissolution  of  the  grand  army  of  the 
coalition  in  the  preceding  campaign,  thrown 
himself,  with  10,000  men,  into  Luxembourg, 
surrendered  on  the  7th  of  July;  by  which 
an  immense  train  of  artillery  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  republican  forces,  and  of  which 
they  were  in  great  want.  The  marshal  was 
compelled  to  this  step,  from  the  resources 
of  the  country  being  completely  exhausted. 

With  the  exception  of  Mayence,  the  bul- 
wark of  the  Germanic  empire  on  the  Rhine, 
the  French  were  now  masters  of  the  whole 
of  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  and  of  the 
estuaries  through  which  the  Rhine  flows 
into  the  North  Sea,  from  Holland  to  Stras- 
burg.  To  recover  their  lost  position,  a 
junction  of  Wurmser's  and  Clairfait's  armies 
was  projected.  Pichegru,  in  order  to  inter- 
cept their  junction,  posted  a  large  division 
of  his  army  midway  between  them.  Wurm- 
ser's army  first  approached ;  and,  being  im- 
petuously attacked  by  the  republican  forces, 
took  to  flight.  The  French  dispersing  on 
all  sides  in  quest  of  plunder,  the  Austrian 
cavalry  suddenly  turned  upon  them,  and 
putting  a  large  number  of  them  to  the 
sword,  compelled  them  to  flee  back  to  Mann- 
heim in  the  greatest  confusion. 

This  circumstance  decided  the  fate  of  the 
campaign.  Clairfait  having  received  rein- 
forcements, advanced  on  Jourdan's  army 
which  had  invested  Mayence,  and  falling 
on  its  rear,  took  a  large  quantity  of  artil- 
lery destined  for  the  siege.  Jourdan,  being 
now  unable  to  continue  the  blockade,  re- 
crossed  the  Maine,  and  retreated  to  Diissel- 
dorf,  harassed  by  Clairfait. 

So  strongly  was  the  tide  of  success  now 
turned  against  the  French,  that  the  army 
which  had  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim, 
under  Pichegru,  was  obliged  to  recross  the 
river,  leaving  in  Mannheim  a  garrison  of 
10,000  men.  While  these  transactions  were 
in  operation,  the  garrison  of  Mayence  had 
been  strongly  reinforced  by  the  Austrians, 
while  other  divisions  of  their  army  were  effect- 
ing their  passage  over  the  Rhine,  to  attack 
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the  enemy  encamped  under  Jourdan  before 
that  city.  To  repel  the  intended  attack, 
Pichegru  advanced  by  forced  marches  from 
Mannheim ;  but  before  he  could  effect  the 
intended  junction  with  Jourdan,  Clairfait 
had,  by  forced  marches,  reached  Mayence, 
to  effect  its  relief.  At  day-break  of  the 
29th  October,  the  Austrians  advanced  to 
the  attack  of  the  lines  of  circumvallation 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  the 
construction  of  which  the  French  army  had 
been  engaged  during  the  last  year.  Assailed 
in  front  by  the  garrison,  and  taken  in  flank 
on  the  right  and  left  by  the  relieving  divi- 
sions, the  French  abandoned  the  first  line 
almost  without  opposition.  Having  made 
for  some  time  an  obstinate  defence  in  the 
second  line,  they  fell  into  confusion,  and 
fled  in  all  directions,  leaving  the  whole  of 
their  artillery,  magazines,  and  stores,  in  the 
hands  of  the  victors. 

Clairfait  now  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
effected  a  junction  with  Wurmser.  Having 
retaken  the  Palatinate,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Moselle,  they  laid  siege  to  Mannheim. 
Jourdan  was  ordered  by  the  directory  to 
effect  a  junction  with  Pichegru,  and  advance 
to  the  relief  of  that  town.  The  central 
position  of  Clairfait  and  Wurmser,  who  both 
covered  the  siege,  prevented  that  junction, 
and  Jourdan,  failing  in  several  unsuccessful 
attempts,  fell  back,  leaving  Mannheim  to 
its  fate.  The  reduction  of  the  town  took 
place  in  the  end  of  November,  when  a  gar- 
rison of  9,000  men  became  prisoners. 

The  successes  of  the  Austrians  emboldened 
them  to  form  the  project  of  penetrating  to 
Luxembourg.  Wurmser  advanced  against 
Pichegru,  and  drove  him  back  to  the  lines 
of  the  Queich  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Landau;  while  Clairfait  pressed  Jourdan  so 
severely,  that  he  gladly  accepted  a  proposal 
for  the  suspension  of  hostilities  during  the 
winter  season. 

Such  was  the  result  of  this  campaign, 
which  had  been  begun  so  prosperously. 
The  career  of  French  conquest  had  been 
checked,  and  its  armies  driven  behind  the 
Rhine.  The  republic  had,  however,  com- 
pletely frustrated  the  measures  of  the 
allied  powers.  Two  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  that  formidable  coalition  had  been 
detached  from  it,  besides  others  of  secondary 
influence.  It  had  revolutionised  the  gov- 
ernments of  all  the  countries  which  it  had 
subdued,  together  with  the  political  opinions 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
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Austrian  Netherlands,  to  which  their  ancient 
denomination  of  Belgium  was  now  solemnly 

• 

affixed,  besides  other  territories,  were  incor- 
porated with  the  French  republic.  The 
German  powers,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Rhine,  indicated  a  willingness  to  unite  with 
her,  as  did  also  Switzerland  and  the  republic 
of  Geneva. 

Since  Howe's  victory,  and  the  disasters 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  1'Oricnt,  the 
French  marine  had  become  so  disorganised, 
that  the  government  relinquished  all  hopes 
of  success  from  large  squadrons ;  they,  there- 
fore, determined  to  confine  their  naval  ope- 
rations to  depredations  on  the  British  trade 
and  navigation — a  system  to  which  the 
politics  of  France  had  constantly  resorted 
under  the  monarchy,  after  experiencing  so 
great  disasters  at  sea  as  to  disable  her 
marine  from  successfully  encountering  that 
of  Britain  in  open  fight.  The  vast  extent 
of  British  commerce  afforded  them  an 
ample  field  for  this  species  of  warfare,  nnd 
•they  were  proportionately  successful.  The 
list  of  their  captures,  during  the  year  1 795, 


they  said,  exceeded  two-thirds  of  their  own 
losses :  they  had  taken  3,000  vessels,  and  had 
lost  only  800. 

The  predatory  warfare  of  the  republic 
on  British  commerce  was  chiefly  suc- 
cessful on  that  branch  of  trade  carried  on 
with  Turkey,  which,  from  the  necessity  of 
traversing  the  whole  length  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, lay  more  exposed  than  any  other. 
In  order  to  intercept  this  trade,  together 
with  that  from  the  ports  of  Italy,  a  squadron 
of  nine  ships  of  the  line  was  put  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Richery.  The  English 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean,  amounting  to 
sixty  sail,  was  escorted  by  three  ships  of  the 
line  and  four  frigates :  it  had  proceeded  on  its 
way  homeward,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  it  was  attacked 
by  Richery's  squadron,  and  one-half  of  it 
was  taken,  together  with  a  ship  of  the  line. 

Besides  Richery's  squadron,  one  was 
fitted  out  at  Toulon,  and  two  at  Rochefort, 
in  order  to  intercept  the  homeward-bound 
fleets  from  Jamaica ;  but  they  made  capture 
of  only  twelve  vessels. 
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AFTER  the  capture  of  Nimeguen,  the  French 
crossed  the  Waal,  and  advanced  against  the 
British  troops,  stationed  at  Arnheim  and  its 
vicinity ;  but  being  repulsed,  and  compelled 
to  retrace  their  steps,  they  waited  till  the 
setting  in  of  the  frost,  which  marked  the 
close  of  the  year  179 1,  and  the  beginning  of 
1795,  for  its  severity  ;  when  the  rivers  being 
sufficiently  frozen  over  to  bear  large  bodies 
of  men,  with  their  cannon  and  other  heavy 
materials,  they  crossed  the  Waal  and  the 
IMcuseon  the  27th  of  December,  1791,  with 
an  immense  force,  whose  operations  ex- 
tended, from  their  right  to  their  left,  over  a 
line  of  about  forty  miles.  The  allied  armies 
were  too  much  reduced,  through  sickness 
and  the  want  of  necessaries,  both  in  the 
I  commissariat  and  medical  departments,  to 
m;ike  an  effectual  opposition.  The  enemy, 
therefore,  carried  all  the  posts  in  the  isle  of 
Bommel,  nnd  forced  the  lines  of  Breda, 
having  made  1,000  prisoners  and  taken 
twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  baggage.  The  enemy  being  then 
-ters  of  the  north  side  of  the  Waal,  nnd 
Menacing  the  towns  of  Culcnbcrg  and  Gor- 
cuni,  it  was  determined  to  compel  them  to 
repass  the  Waal.  For  this  purpose,  8,000 


British  troops  marched  against  them,  on  the 
30th  of  December,  under  the  command  of 
General  Dundas.  The  French  were  posted 
at  Thuyl.  A  vigorous  attack  having  been 
made  on  the  enemy,  they  were  driven  from 
all  their  posts,  with  a  considerable  loss  of  men 
and  cannon.  But  this  advantage  had  been 
of  but  little  use  to  the  allies.  The  strength 
of  the  British  troops  was  daily  diminishing 
from  sickness,  want  of  necessaries,  and  the 
excessive  rigour  of  the  season.  This  circum- 
stance had  encouraged  the  enemy  to  renew 
their  attempt  to  recross  the  Waal.  On  the 
4th  of  January,  1795,  the  French  effected 
the  passage  of  the  river.  To  save  the  re- 
mains of  the  British  army,  an  immediate 
retreat  was  determined  on.  Accordingly,  on 
the  fith,  it  retired  towards  the  Leek,  having 
previously  spiked  its  heavy  cannon,  and 
destroyed  all  the  ammunition  which  could 
not  be  removed.  The  French  immediately 
pursued,  and  so  closely  pressed  were  the 
British,  that  an  engagement  ensued,  in 
which  each  side  fought  with  so  much  ob- 
stinacy, that  they  were  alternately  repulsed 
and  returned  to  the  charge  four  successive 
times.  The  French  at  last  gave  way;  but 
their  superiority  of  strength  prevented  a 
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pursuit.  The  British,  availing  themselves  of 
their  momentary  success,  continued  their 
retreat.  But  no  respite  was  given  them. 
On  the  10th,  the  French  recrossed  the 
Waal  in  so  great  a  force,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  withstand  them.  General 
Walmoden,  on  whom  the  command  of  the 
British  troops  and  the  Hanoverian  sub- 
sidiaries had  devolved,  on  the  Duke  of 
York's  return  to  England,  in  the  beginning 
of  December  of  the  preceding  year,  was 
posted  between  Arnheim  and  Nimeguen,  at 
the  defile  of  the  Greb,  in  the  province  of 
Utrecht.  Pichegru,  at  the  head  of  70,000 
men,  attacked  the  British  and  their  sub- 
sidiaries on  all  sides ;  who,  after  such  a  re- 
sistance as  their  great  inferiority  would  per- 
mit them  to  make,  were  compelled  to  retreat 
with  a  considerable  loss  of  their  camp  equi- 
page. An  attack  was  made,  four  days  after, 
on  some  posts  which  the  British  had  taken 
to  secure  their  retreat;  but  the  defenders 
maintained  their  ground  until  nightfall, 
when  they  retired  unpursued.  In  their 
various  operations,  the  British  army  had 
not  only  to  contend  with  the  immense 
superiority  of  the  enemy,  which  continually 
overwhelmed  all  effectual  resistance,  but 
the  Dutch  manifested  a  most  determined 
enmity  to  them.  In  the  Dutch  towns  and 
villages  through  which  they  passed,  they  met 
with  every  injury  aud  disservice  which  in- 
veterate malice  could  suggest,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  assembled  states  of  the  Dutch 
provinces  having,  in  the  preceding  October, 
resolved  to  abandon  the  connexion  with 
Great  Britain,  and  enter  into  terms  of  peace 
and  amity  with  the  French  republic. 

To  the  shattered  remnant  of  the  British 
.army,  thus  surrounded  by  open  and  secret 
enemies,  the  only  resource  remaining  was  to 
endeavour  to  effect  a  total  retreat.  But 
this  was  no  easy  task,  in  the  woeful  situation 
to  which  it  was  now  reduced.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  sick  and  wounded  were  in  the 
highest  degree  appalling.  They  were,  in 
the  midst  of  this  rigorous  season,  carried  in 
open  wagons,  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather ;  and,  through  the  neglect 
and  peculation  of  the  commissariat  and 
medical  departments,  destitute  of  the  neces- 
saries their  condition  required.  Numbers, 
even  of  those  troops  who  could  continue  the 
march,  were  frozen  to  death;  many  dropped 
down  exhausted,  and  many  perished  through 
want — especially  during  the  march  in  the 
night  between  the  16th  and  17th  of  January, 
in.  the  course  of  the  retreat  across  the  sandy 
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lesert  and  houseless  districts  which  inter- 
vened between   Utrecht  and   the   town   of 
Deventer,    in   the  midst   of    an   unceasing 
inrricane   of  wind,    snow,    and   sleet.     On 
reaching  that  town  (the  27th) ,  the  shattered 
British  force  had,  after  one  of  the  most  dis- 
ressing  marches  which  ever   a   retreating 
irmy  had  experienced,   expected  a   respite 
"rom  their  sufferings  of  a  few  days;    but 
hey  were  obliged,  by  the  rapid  pursuit  of 
he  enemy,  to  quit  that  town  two  days  after 
entering  it.     Fifty  thousand  of  the  enemy 
were  pursuing  them  with  all  possible  speed, 
n  hopes  of  cutting  off  their  communication 
rom  the  other  column,  directing  its  march 
;o    Zutphen,    and    thus   either    overwhelm 
them,  or  force  them  to  an  unconditional  sur- 
•ender.     But  so  firm  and  steady  were  the 
movements  of  the  British   column   amidst 
ncessantly   opposing   obstacles,    that    they 
surmounted    all   the   difficulties  thrown  in 
their  way,  either  by  the  enemy  or  the  ele- 
ments.    Most  of  their  marches  were  per- 
formed through  and  in  the  midst  of  ice  and 
snow,    mud    or    water,    often    up    to    the 
middle.      On   the  10th  of  February,  they 
crossed   the  Vecht,    the   river   which   sub- 
divides the  province  of  Overyssel ;    and  on 
the  12th,  the  river  Ems,  at  llheine.     They 
continued  their  retreat  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  discouragements   till   the   24th.     On 
that  day,  a  body  of  the  French  army  came 
up  with  them,  and  an  engagement  ensued, 
in  which,  with  an  inconsiderable  loss,  the 
British  troops  displayed  so  great  firmness, 
that  the  enemy  could  not  make  any  effectual 
impression  on  them.    Resuming  their  march 
with    little    interruption,   they    at    length 
reached  Bremen,  about  the  end  of  March. 
Here  they  were  joined  by  other  divisions  of 
the  army.     That  division  which  was  under 
Lord  Cathcart,  had  to  encounter  even  more 
than  a  common  share  of  the  difficulties  just 
stated,  the  French  hanging  continually  on 
its  rear,  so  that  scarcely  a  day  passed  with- 
out  the   occurrence   of  a   skirmish.      The 
country  was  hostile  to  them  all  the  way. 
The  city  of  Groningen  shut  its  gates  against 
them ;  and,  like  the  other  divisions  of  the 
retreating  army,  they  suffered    the    direst 
distress  and   privation,  in  addition  to   the 
rigour  of  the  season. 

Thus  assailed  in  every  direction,  both  by 
the  enemy  openly,  and  by  the  Dutch  covertly, 
the  shattered  British  divisions  traversed 
and  fought  their  way  through  the  provinces 
of  Utrecht,  Guelderland,  Overyssel,  and 
Grouingen,  almost  destitute  of  necessaries, 
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and  encumbered  with  a  heavy  train  of 
artillery,  baggage  and  wagons,  loaded  with 
sick  and  wounded.  For  upwards  of  two 
months,  the  wretched  fragments  of  the 
army,  which  had  left  the  shores  of  England 
in  1794,  in  a  state  of  most  efficient  disci- 
pline, had  endured  this  severe  trial  in  a 
country  churlishly  inhospitable  and  inimical, 
and  in  whose  defence  they  had  suffered  that 
sore  trial. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  the  remnant  of  the 
surviving  army  embarked  on  board  the 
transports,  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  near 
Bremen  Lake;  and  on  the  24th,  cleared 
the  mouth  of  the  Weser.  The  fleet  of 
transports,  with  its  convoy,  after  having 
sustained  much  tempestuous  weather,  on 
the  28th  reached  the  Nore,  when  it  parted 
into  different  divisions — one  bound  for  Har- 
wich ;  one  for  Portsmouth ;  and  one  for 
1  Greenwich  ;  where  they  safely  arrived. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  a  treaty  of  de- 
fensive alliance  was  concluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  by  virtue  of 
which,  the  latter  was  to  furnish  the  former 
with  10,000  infantry  and  2,000  horse,  and 
the  former  to  supply  the  latter  with  twelve 
ships  of  the  line;  and  on  the  29th  of  May, 
a  like  treaty  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  Austria,  in  which  each  power 
engaged  to  succour  its  ally,  in  case  of  attack, 
with  20,000  foot  and  6,000  horse.  In  Feb- 
ruary, war  was  declared  against  Holland, 
and  all  Dutch  ships  in  British  ports  were 
seized.  Early  in  March,  the  Toulon  fleet, 
consisting  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  six 
frigates,  and  two  corvettes,  under  Rear- 
admiral  Pierre  Martin,  put  to  sea,  with  the 
design  of  landing  an  expedition  in  Corsica, 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  that 
island.  The  Mediterranean  fleet,  consisting 
of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates, 
under  Vice-admiral  Hotham,  fell  in  with 
the  enemy  on  the  12th,  between  Corsica  and 
Genoa ;  when,  after  seven  hours'  firing,  two 
ships  of  the  line,  the  Ca  Ira  and  the  Cen- 
sevr,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
Nelson,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Aga- 
memnon, recommended  his  superior  to  pur- 
sue the  enemy.  But  Hotham's  reply  was, 
"  We  must  be  contented  ;  we  have  done 
well."  But  Nelson's  rejoinder  was,  "  Had 
!  we  taken  ten  sail,  and  allowed  the  eleventh 
to  escape,  when  it  had  been  possible  to  have 
got  at  her,  I  could  never  have  called  it  well 
done."  The  total  loss  of  the  British  fleet, 
-  seventy-four  killed  and  271  wounded; 
that  on  board  the  French  ships,  which  were 


crowded-  with  troops,  was  much  greater. 
The  French  fleet  fell  back  to  Hyeres  Bay, 
near  Toulon ;  and  the  British  to  San  Fiorenzo 
Bay,  near  Corsica. 

Pierre  Martin  having  been  joined  by  six 
sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  two  cutters, 
from  Brest,  again  put  to  sea,  with  seventeen 
sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates  and  corvettes. 
Hotham,  who  had  been  reinforced  with 
eleven  sail  of  the  line  and  frigates,  from 
Gibraltar  and  England,  obtained  sight  of 
him  near  Cape  Roux,  off  Hyeres.  The 
French  fleet  immediately  fled  for  the  coast, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  English  van-ships 
being  able  to  get  up  with  its  rear,  the 
French  fleet,  after  a  smart  action,  got  safely 
into  Frejus  Bay,  leaving  the  Alcide  (seventy- 
four),  which  had  been  disabled,  in  the 
hands  of  the  English.  But  before  that 
ship  could  be  taken  possession  of,  a  box  of 
combustibles,  in  her  forctop,  taking  fire,  the 
whole  ship  was  enveloped  in  a  blaze,  and 
above  400  of  its  crew  were  blown  into  the 
air.  About  300  of  the  crew  were  saved  by 
the  English  boats,  nearest  to  the  Alcide. 
The  total  loss  of  the  British  fleet  was,  eleven 
killed  and  twenty-seven  wounded.  The 
French  fleet  returned  to  Toulon,  and  the 
British  proceeded  to  Leghorn. 

On  tlie  30th  of  May,  a  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  iive  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates,  under  Vice-admiral  Cornwallis, 
sailed  from  Spithead,  on  a  cruise  off  Ushant. 
On  the  8th  of  June,  it  fell  in  with  Rear- 
admiral  Vence's  squadron,  with  a  numerous 
convoy  in  charge,  on  his  return  to  Brest. 
Chase  was  immediately  given,  and  eight 
vessels,  laden  with  wine  and  brandy,  were 
captured.  On  the  16th,  while  proceeding 
towards  Bellcisle,  to  reconnoitre  the  road 
in  which  Vence  and  his  squadron  had  taken 
refuge,  the  English  admiral  fell  in  with  the 
Brest  fleet,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  of  the 
line  and  as  many  frigates,  under  Vice-ad- 
miral Villaret  Joyeuse,  and  which  had  been 
joined  by  Vcncc's  squadron.  On  the  17th,  the 
l-'ronch  fleet  advanced  to  the  attack,  formed 
in  three  divisions.  Having  sustained  the  fire 
of  the  whole  French  fleet  during  seven  hours, 
the  English  admiral  formed  his  squadron 
in  a  wedge-like  form,  and  fought  his  way 
through  tlie  hostile  fleet,  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  man  killed,  and  only  twelve  men 
wounded. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  the  channel-fleet, 
consisting  of  fourteen  ships  of  the  lino  and 
six  frigates,  sailed  from  St.  Helens,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Bridport,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  protecting  the  expedition  under 
Commodore  Sir  John  Borlace  Warren,  bound 
to  Quiberon  Bay,  to  assist  the  Vendean 
rovalists.  Lord  Bridport  continued  in  com- 
pany with  his  charge  till  the  19th ;  when, 
being  near  the  Ouessant  Islands,  and  the 
wind  blowing  fair  for  Quiberon,  the  British 
fleet  stood  out  from  the  coast,  in  order  to 
keep  an  offing,  and  be  ready  to  receive  the 
Brest  fleet,  should  it  attempt  to  molest  the 
expedition.  On  the  22nd,  the  look-out 
frigates  of  the  English  fleet  made  the  signal 
that  the  enemy's  fleet  was  in  sight.  As  it 
was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  French 
admiral  to  sheer  off,  the  fastest- sailing  ships 
of  the  British  fleet  were  ordered  to  give 
chase,and  bring  the  enemy  to  action, until  the 
remainder  of  the  fleet  could  come  up.  There 
being  but  little  wind,  the  van  of  the  British 
did  not  come  up  with  the  enemy  till  the 
morning  of  the  23rd.  The  action  began  a 
little  before  six  o'clock,  off  Isle-Groix,  and 
continued  till  nine,  when  the  Alexandre, 
Tigre,  and  Formidable  struck  their  colours. 
The  French  fleet  escaped  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  batteries  of  Port  L'Orient ; 
where,  according  to  the  testimony  of  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  fleet,  the  whole  of  it 
might  have  been  taken  or  destroyed,  had  it 
not  been  for  "  the  unaccountable  forbear- 
ance of  Lord  Bridport."  "  S'ils  avaient  bien 
maneurre,"  [the  British  ships]  says  the 
French  critic,  "  ils  avaient  pu,  ou  prendre 
tous  nos  vaisseaux,  ou  les  faire  perir  k  la 
cote."  The  loss  of  the  English  was  thirty-one 
killed,  and  113  wounded.  On  board  of  the 
French  ships  taken,  the  killed  and  wounded 
were  670. 

The  Quiberon  expedition,  of  which  men- 
tion has  just  been  made,  consisted  of  the 
three  line-of-battle  ships,  Robust,  Thunderer, 
and  Standard,  also  the  frigates  Pomone, 
Anson,  Artois,  Arethuse,  Concorde,  and 
Galatea,  and  fifty  sail  of  transports,  having 
on  board  about  2,500  French  emigrants, 
commanded  by  Comte  de  Puissaye,  assisted 
by  theComtes  d'Hervilly  and  de  Sombreuil, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  clothing,  for  the  purpose  of  distribution 
among  the  Vendean  and  Chouan  royalists. 
While  the  expedition  had  been  making  all 
sail,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  Admiral  Corn- 
wallis  made  demonstrations  on  various  parts 
|  of  the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  misleading 
the  enemy  as  to  the  real  point  of  attack.  On 
the  27th,  at  day-break,  the  emigrant  troops, 
with  300  British  marines,  were  disembarked, 
and  were  joined  by  16,000  royalists.  Fort 
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Penthievre,  situated  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nence, on  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Quiberon,  after  a  short  resis- 
;ance,  surrendered,  with  600  men.  On  the 
night  of  the  16th  of  July,  the  Comte 
d'Hervilly,  at  the  head  of  5,000  men,  in- 
luding  200  British  marines,  made  an  un- 
successful attack  on  the  right  flank  of 
eneral  Hoche's  army,  strongly  posted  on 
;he  heights  of  St.  Barbe;  and  the  whole 
ibrce  would  probably  have  been  compelled 
to  surrender,  had  not  some  British  ships 
anchored  near  the  shore,  compelled,  by  a 
vigorous  fire,  the  republicans  to  desist  from 
the  pursuit. 

Desertion  now  daily  thinned  the  royalist 
ranks :  those  privates  who  had  enlisted 
from  the  French  prisons  in  England,  from  a 
desire  of  recovering  their  liberty,  deserted 
and  carried  intelligence  to  the  enemy  of 
the  situation  of  the  royalist  army.  In  con- 
sequence of  that  information,  Hoche  formed 
a  plan  for  the  attack  of  the  fort  and  camp 
occupied  by  the  royalists.  Accordingly,  on 
the  night  of  the  20th,  amidst  a  howling 
storm  and  a  pelting  rain,  a  party  of  the 
emigrant  soldiers  deserted,  and  quickly  con- 
ducted back  to  the  fort  a  large  body  of  re- 
publican troops.  In  an  instant,  all  was 
confusion.  While  the  faithful  were  staining 
the  ground  with  their  blood,  the  timorous 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  joined  the  as- 
sailants in  the  cry  of  Vive  la  rtpublique ! 
and  the  traitorous  massacred  their  officers, 
and  those  of  their  comrades  who  did  not 
join  in  the  republican  war-whoop.  About 
1,100  men,  led  by  Puyssaye,  hastened  to  the 
shore,  to  escape  to  the  shipping.  Others, 
headed  by  Sombreuil,  resisted,  until  Hoche 
consented  to  receive  their  submission  as 
prisoners  of  war,  provided  the  Convention 
assented  to  that  condition.  But,  instead 
of  conforming  to  the  capitulation,  the  in- 
human General  le  Moine  marched  the  gal- 
lant Sombreuil,  with  several  other  emigrants 
of  distinction,  to  Quimper,  where  they  were 
shot  next  day,  by  virtue  of  the  decision  of  a 
military  tribunal.  The  booty  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  republicans  was 
immense ;  clothing,  accoutrements,  and 
warlike  stores,  sufficient  for  an  army  of 
40,000  men,  having  been  landed  at  the 
time  of  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops. 
Six  ships,  also,  which  had  arrived  only  on 
the  evening  previous  to  the  surprise,  laden 
with  rum,  brandy,  and  provisions,  became 
a  prize  to  the  French. 

After  this  calamity,  Sir  John  Warren  took 
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possession  of  the  islands  of  Hoedic  and  Houat. 
He  next  made  an  attempt  on  the  islaud  of 
Noirmoutier,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
but  the  republicans  being  too  strong  there 
to  warrant  success,  he  proceeded  to  the  Isle 
d'Yeux,  about  five  miles  to  the  southward 
of  Noirmoutier,  of  which  he  took  possession. 
In  the  beginning  of  October,  Sir  John  was 
joined  at  Isle  d'Yeux,  by  the  thirty-eight- 
gun  frigate  Jason,  escorting  a  fleet  of  tran- 
I  sports,  containing  4,000  British  troops  on 
board,  under  the  command  of  Major-general 
Doyle.  But  as  no  use  could  be  made  of  this 
force,  on  account  of  the  unpromising  condi- 
tion of  the  royalist  cause,  they  were,  at  the 
close  of  this  year,  re-embarked  on  board 
the  transports;  and,  evacuating  the  Isle 
d'Yeux,  returned  to  England. 

Of  the  three  French  West  India  islands — 
Martinique,  St.  Lucie,  and  Tobago — which 
had  been  captured  by  Sir  Charles  Grey  and 
Sir  John  Jervis,  in  179 1,  the  last-mentioned 
had  been  retaken  by  the  French  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  year.  Early  in  the  present 
year,  St.  Eustatius,  the  great  magazine  of 
the  Dutch  islands,  had  surrendered  to  the 
French  republican  forces ;  and  having  put  it 
in  a  strong  position  of  defence,  they  made 
it  the  basis  of  their  operations  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  islands  they  had  lost,  and  the 
revolutionising  of  the  British  colonies.  For 
this  purpose,  a  large  force  was  put  under 
the  command  of  the  notorious  Victor  Hugues, 
a  man  of  a  ferocious  disposition,  but  uncom- 
mon activity  and  courage,  with  orders  to  put 
into  execution  the  decree  of  the  Convention 
by  which  the  negroes  were  to  be  declared 
He,  and  other  emissaries,  went  from 
island  to  island,  preaching  up  equality  and 
the  rights  of  man  to  the  negroes  and  people 
of  colour,  and  a  crusade  against  the  English 
and  the  French  royalists.  Arms  and  uni- 
forms were  furnished  to  all  the  blacks  and 
mulattocs  disposed  to  enter  into  the  French 
service.  It  was  at  the  head  of  this  despe- 
rate multitude,  aided  by  about  4,000  regular 
troops,  that  he  had  retaken  Guadaloupe.  The 
recovery  of  the  other  French  islands  was  now 
projected ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  a 
concerted  revolt  took  place  at  the  same  time 
in  the  other  captured  islands.  In  St.  Lucie, 
tin-  Knglish  troops  were  taken  by  surprise, 
and  after  a  gallant  resistance,  compelled  to 
retire  into  the  fort.  After  a  three  months' 
blockade,  the  fort  was  compelled  to  surrender; 
and  such  of  the  British  as  were  not  butchered 
were  shipped  ofl*  the  island.  The  flame  spread 
to  DottJuinue,  Granada,  and  St.  Vincent ; 


but  after  a  severe  struggle,  it  was  extin- 
guished in  those  islands,  except  in  the  inte- 
rior and  mountainous  parts  of  St.  Vincent, 
where  the  Caribbs  were  not  subdued  until 
after  several  desperate  encounters  with  the 
British  troops.  Under  the  auspices  of  Victor 
Hugues  and  the  French  Convention,  the  Ma- 
roons of  Jamaica,  who  were  the  descendants 
of  negroes  who  had  revolted  and  fled  to  the 
mountains  in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards,  car- 
ried on  a  long  and  sanguinary  contest  with 
the  British  troops  stationed  in  that  island. 

Another  cause  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of 
insurrection.  When  Jamaica  was  conquered 
from  the  Spaniards  during  the  government  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Maroon  descendants  of 
the  African  slaves,  whom  the  Spaniards  had 
left  behind  them,  refused  submission  to  the 
conquerors,  and  retired  to  the  lofty  ridge  of 
mountains  which  intersect  the  island,  insisting 
that  the  lands  which  they  inhabited  should 
be  their  own,  themselves  remain  free,  and 
retain  their  former  customs  and  privileges. 
This  having  been  agreed  to,  and  solemnly 
ratified,  they  had  lived  ever  since  indepen- 
dent of  the  British  government  in  Jamaica. 
Among  their  privileges  was  the  stipulation, 
that  they  were  not  to  be  punished  by  the 
courts  of  judicature  of  the  island,  but  to  be 
tried  and  punished  according  to  their  own 
laws.  It  happened,  unfortunately,  that  two 
of  them,  being  detected  in  theft,  instead  of 
being  put  into  the  hands  of  their  country- 
men to  receive  their  merited  punishment, 
were,  by  the  authority  of  a  magistrate,  sen- 
tenced to  be  whipped.  They  appealed  to 
their  clansmen  to  procure  them  redress  for 
this  breach  of  their  privilege.  The  Maroons 
complained  to  the  government  that  their 
privileges  had  been  violated,  and  demanded 
satisfaction.  Not  obtaining  the  desired  re- 
dress, they  had  recourse  to  arms.  Whether 
it  proceeded  from  a  contemptuous  feeling 
towards  them,  or  a  determination  to  punish 
their  temerity,  no  endeavours  were  adopted 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation ;  but  they 
were  proceeded  against  with  unrelent- 
ing severity.  They  made  a  desperate  de- 
fence, but  were  at  length  subdued,  and 
almost  exterminated.  The  recesses  to  which 
they  fled  for  shelter,  were  so  intricately 
situated,  and  so  difficult  of  access  and  dis- 
covery, that  bloodhounds  were  procured 
from  the  Spanish  island  of  Cuba,  in  order 
to  pursue  and  trace  them  by  their  scent. 
But,  fortunately,  before  the  arrival  of  those 
dogs,  the  insurgents  had  submitted  to  the 
government. 
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On.  the  declaration  of  war  with  Holland, 
measures  had  been  taken  to  gain  possession 
of  its  colonial  settlements.  In  February,  a 
small  squadron,  under  Vice-admiral  Duncan, 
had  been  dispatched  to  the  North  Sea,  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  Dutch  fleet  lying 
in  the  Texel.  Early  in  August,  a  Russian 
fleet,  consisting  of  twelve  crazy  ships  of  the 
line  and  seven  frigates,  had  associated  itself 
with  the  British  squadron;  but  the  com- 
bined fleets  had  no  other  enemy  to  en- 
counter during  the  year  than  the  storms 
and  shoals  of  the  North  Sea.  On  the  16th 
of  September  of  this  year,  the  Dutch  colony, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  surrendered  to 
Admiral  Elphinstone  and  General  Clarke, 
after  an  ineffectual  defence.  In  the  East 
Indies,  Trincomalee,  and  other  forts  in 
Ceylon,  Malacca,  Cochin,  and  all  the  re- 
maining Dutch  settlements  on  the  con- 
tinent of  India  had  previously  surrendered. 

Many  encounters  between  single  English 
and  French  ships  took  place  during  this 
year.  Though  in  each  case  the  enemy  had 
a  decided  superiority  in  the  amount  of  the 
crews,  the  number  of  guns,  and  the  weight 
of  metal,  victory  was  the  invariable  attendant 
on  the  British  flag.  The  first  and  most  memo- 
rable was  that  between  the  Blanche  and  the 
Pique.  It  has  been  already  stated  in  the  Eng- 
lish battles  of  1794,  that  the  Blanche,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Faulkner,  while  cruising 
off  the  island  of  Desirade,  one  of  the  de- 
pendencies of  Guadaloupe,  had  captured  a 
large  French  schooner  under  the  guns  of 
the  fort  of  that  island.  Having  dispatched 
his  prize  to  the  harbour  of  the  Saintes,  two 
small  islands  close  to  Guadaloupe,  and  then 
in  possession  of  the  British,  he  proceeded 
on  a  cruise  off  Pointe-a-Pitre,  a  harbour  in 
Grande-terre,  Guadaloupe,  and  in  which 
lay,  ready  for  sea,  the  French  thirty-six- 
gun  frigate,  Pique,  with  400  men  on  board. 
In  order  to  entice  his  antagonist  to  battle, 
Captain  Faulkner,  though  his  vessel  carried 
but  thirty-two  guns  of  inferior  metal,  and 
the  crew  scarcely  exceeded  200  men,  stood 
as  near  the  enemy's  fort  as  he  prudently 
could.  The  Pique  answered  the  challenge ; 
but  when  approaching  the  Blanche,  indi- 
cating a  wavering  inclination  for  the  fight, 
Captain  Faulkner  made  towards  an  Ame- 
rican schooner,  from  Bordeaux  to  Pointe-a- 
Pitre,  with  wine  and  brandy,  and  finding  his 
enemy  not  disposed  to  prevent  him  from  mak- 


ing the  capture,  and  despairing  of  the  Pique 
leaving  the  protection  of  the  fort  while  the 
Blanche  continued  in  sight,  he  stood  off  to- 
wards th<i islands  of  Marie-Galante  and  Do- 
minica; and  when  between  those  islands,  he, 
observing  the  Pique  about  two  leagues  astern, 
immediately  made  sail  towards  her.  The 
Blanche  being  on  the  starboard  tack,  and 
the  Pique  on  the  larboard,  as  they  passed 
each  other  they  exchanged  broadsides.  A 
desperate  contest  ensued.  Captain  Faulkner, 
while  in  the  act  of  securing  the  enemy  with 
a  hawser,  with  which  he  had  lashed  her  bow- 
sprit to  his  own  capstan,  fell  lifeless  from  a 
musket-ball  which  had  pierced  his  heart; 
but  his  officers  and  crew,  nothing  daunted, 
continued  the  action  until  the  Pique  struck 
her  colours,  about  five  o'clock  next  morning, 
the  contest  having  lasted  the  whole  night. 
On  board  the  Blanche,  the  killed  were 
eight,  and  twenty-one  wounded.  The  killed 
on  board  the  Pique  were  seventy-six ;  the 
wounded,  110. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  two  preceding 
years,  many  of  the  British  naval  officers  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  exploits  of  the 
most  daring  nature.  Captain  Pellew,  of  the 
Nymph;  Saumarez,  of  the  Crescent;  Lafo- 
rey,  of  the  Carisfort ;  Paget,  of  the  Rornney ; 
Newcome,  of  the  Orpheus,  with  many  others, 
had  rendered  themselves  and  -  their  ships 
highly  celebrated  in  the  naval  transactions 
of  this  war.  The  British  officers  sought  the 
enemy  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  ardour. 
Both  in  foreign  parts,  and  on  their  own 
coast,  the  French  dreaded  them.  Few  of 
their  war-ships  which  ventured  out  of  their 
ports,  either  single  or  in  squadrons,  could 
escape  the  vigilance  of  the  English,  who 
either  took  or  destroyed  them,  by  compel- 
ling them  to  run  ashore,  and  burning  them. 
Many  of  their  exploits  were  of  the  most 
daring  kind.  They  ventured  close  in  with 
the  land,  exposed  to  the  superior  fire  of 
formidable  batteries,  which  they  frequently 
silenced  with  their  own  guns;  sometimes 
landing  their  people,  and  committing  the 
enemy's  shipping  to  the  flames,  in  spite  of 
the  most  vigorous  resistance.  Those  British 
officers  who  chiefly  distinguished  themselves 
by  actions  of  the  kind,  were  Sir  Richard 
Strachan,  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  Si'rJohnWar- 
ren,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who,  by  their 
exertions  and  successes,  became  the  terror 
of  the  French  marine. 
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THOUGH  the  close  of  the  year  1795  had  not 
been  favourable  to  the  arms  of  the  republic, 
the  Directory,  who  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  government,  through  the  agency 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  determined  to 
keep  alive  the  martial  spirit  of  their  armies, 
and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Directory  published  an  ad- 
dress to  the  different  armies  of  the  republic. 
It  was  conceived  in  very  animated  terms, 
was  scut  to  all  the  military  bodies  of  the 
republic,  and  read  to  them  with  great  solem- 
nity. The  different  armies  received  it  in 
the  most  enthusiastic  manner,  and  professed 
their  readiness  to  die  in  defence  of  the  re- 
public. 

But  though  the  French  armies  had  been 
driven  from  every  post  which  they  had  oc- 
cupied on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  had  been  compelled  to  recross  that 
river,  they  had  maintained  a  decided  superi- 
ority in  every  other  quarter,  especially  on  the 
side  of  Italy.  The  Directory,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  the  war  on  that  frontier 
with  vigour.  The  people  of  the  duchies  of 
Milan,  Parma,  and  Modena,  were  disaffected 
to  the  imperial  government;  the  common- 
alty in  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa 
professed  no  attachment  to  their  rulers ;  and 
in  Naples,  Tuscany,  and  the  papal  dominions, 
the  disaffected  were  numerous. 

The  undertaking,  however,  was  difficult. 
Environed  by  mountains,  the  passes  of  which 
were  strongly  fortified  and  guarded  by  nu- 
merous troops,  the  French  army,  though  it 
had  reduced  many  fortresses  in  the  heart 
of  the  Alps,  had  not  been  able  to  make  an 
effectual  impression  on  Piedmont,  without 
which  an  entrance  into  Italy  could  not  be 
practicably  undertaken.  The  powers  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  Italy,  aware  of 
the  hostile  intentions  of  the  French,  had 
made  preparations  for  its  defence.  The  im- 
perial troops  amounted  to  80,000  men; 
those  of  the  Sardinian  army,  to  60,000; 
and  the  king  of  Naples  and  the  pope  were 
embodying  large  numbers  of  troops. 

Though  the  forces  with  which  the  French 
intended  to  attack  their  enemies  in  this 

•  Ilistuire  de  la  Guerre  de  la  PAiiruule. 

f  Even  when  at  Brienne  he  gave  some  indications 
of  this  disposition.  At  the  holiday  fetes  of  that  es- 
tablishment, it  was  customary  for  the  pupils  to  give 
dramatic  representations,  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  were  invited.  On  one  of  those  oc- 
casions, when  Napoleon  Buonaparte  had  been  ap- 
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quarter  were  greatly  inferior  in  numbers, 
they  consisted  of  resolute  soldiers,  hardened 
by  giant  battles  amidst  the  Pyrenees  and 
Alps,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  impatient  to 
enter  into  action.  They  were  at  the  time 
cantoned  along  the  rocky  and  barren  coast 
of  the  sea,  called  the  river  of  Genoa,  within 
three  leagues  of  that  city ;  and  the  Austrians 
and  Piedmontese  were  posted  on  the  oppo- 
site mountains. 

The  general  appointed  to  carry  the  plan 
of  invasion  into  execution  was  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  he  having  recommended  him- 
self to  the  notice  of  the  Directory  by  the 
services  he  had  rendered  in  the  action  be- 
tween the  troops  of  the  Convention  and  the 
sections  of  Paris,  in  October  of  the  preceding 
year. 

The  new  general  reached  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  army  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1796.  From  that  moment,  a  total  change 
took  place  in  his  manner,  conduct,  and 
language :  he  assumed  a  stately  and  repel- 
ling coldness  of  demeanour  (free,  however, 
of  supercilious  hauteur  or  arrogance)  to  all 
around  him.  "  He  kept,"  says  Foy,*  "  from 
the  first,  his  lieutenants  (among  whom  were 
Bessieres,  Augereau,  Berliner,  Massena, 
L'Allemand,  Stengel,  Latour,  Serrurier, 
Lannes,  Murat,  &c.)  at  the  same  respectful 
distance  as  he  afterwards  did  the  great  men 
of  the  earth."t  Even  at  this  time,  the  vision 
of  establishing  dynasties,  of  settling  of  ter- 
ritories, of  making  transferences  of  subjects, 
and  the  other  little  playful  and  amusing 
acts  in  which  lawless  and  arbitrary  power 
loves  to  recreate  and  revel  for  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  seems  to  have 
flitted  before  his  eyes,  and  to  have  given  a 
direction  to  his  future  designs  and  conduct. 
The  idea  which  then  took  possession  of 
his  brain  was  the  object  of  his  waking  and 
sleeping  idolatry  during  his  after-life,  till 
the  concurrence  of  circumstances,  and  his 
own  ingenuity,  brought  it  into  life  and 
activity. 

On  his  inspection  of  the  condition  and 
materiel  of  the  army,  he  found  the  troops 
wretchedly  clothed,  ill-fed,  their  pay  in 

pointed  officer  of  the  day  to  see  that  order  was 
preserved,  the  janitor's  wife  presented  herself  for 
admission  without  a  ticket,  and,  being  refused,  made 
a  clamour.  The  case  was  reported  to  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte :  in  an  imperative  tone  he  exclaimed,  "  Let 
that  woman,  who  brings  into  this  place  the  license 
of  the  cam;),  be  removed !" 
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arrears,  the  cavalry  half-starved,  and  the 
artillery  deficient  of  the  means  of  transport. 
To  reorganise  the  army,  and  render  it  effi- 
cient for  service,  he  directed  all  the  energies 
and  activity  of  his  mind.  To  revive  the 
spirits  of  the  troops,  and  animate  them  to 
exertion,  he  issued  the  following  address: — 

"  Soldiers !  you  are  almost  naked  and 
half-starved :  the  republic  owes  you  much, 
and  can  give  you  nothing !  The  patience 
and  courage  you  have  shown  in  the  midst 
of  these  rocks  are  admirable.  But  this  gains 
you  no  renown :  no  glory  results  from  your 
endurance.  I  am  come  to  lead  you  into  the 
most  fertile  plains  in  the  world  !  Rich  pro- 
vinces and  opulent  cities  will  be  in  your 
power ; — there,  you  will  find  honour,  glory, 
and  wealth.  Soldiers  of  Italy  !  with  such  a 
prospect  before  you,  can  you  be  wanting  in 
courage  and  constancy?" 

This  cheering  and  spirit-stirring  address, 
which  converted  (in  prospectu]  the  territory, 
wealth,  and  abundance  of  the  enemy  into 
the  patrimony  of  the  army,  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  acclamations,  made  the 
sinking  hearts  of  the  soldiers  beat  high  with 
hope  and  confidence,  and  encouraged  them 
to  endure  their  privations  with  cheerfulness 
and  perseverance.  From  its  tenor,  the  army 
saw  that  the  road  to  glory,  honour,  and 
Wealth,  was  to  follow  the  star  of  their  fear- 
less and  accomplished  leader;  and  it  was 

*  Scarcely  had  he  assumed  the  command  of  the 
army,  when  he  received  a  note  addressed  to  him  by 
the  Sardinian  general,  Colli,  requiring  the  liberation 
of  a  French  emigrant,  of  the  name  of  Moulin,  who, 
while  acting  as  an  envoy  for  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, had  been  arrested  by  his  countrymen  ;  threat- 
ening, in  case  of  non-compliance,  reprisal  on  the  per- 
son of  a  French  officer,  then  his  prisoner.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte's  reply  was: — "Sir,  an  emigrant  is  a 
parricide,  whom  no  character  can  protect.  There 
was  a  want  of  respect  towards  the  French  people  in 
sending  Moulin  as  an  envoy.  You  know  the  laws 
of  war  :  I,  therefore,  cannot  understand  the  reprisal 
with  which  you  threaten  my  chief  of  brigade,  Bar- 
thelemy.  If,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  by  which 
belligerents  ought  to  be  regulated,  you  permit  an 
act  of  such  barbarity,  every  one  of  your  prisoners,  in 
future,  shall  answer  for  the  consequence  with  the 
most  unsparing  vengeance.  As  to  the  rest,  I  hold 
the  officers  of  your  nation  in  the  esteem  due  to  brave 
soldiers." 

t  So  great  was  the  poverty  of  the  treasury,  that 
this  sum  was  all  that  could  be  raised  to  enable  him 
"  to  conquer  Italy,  and  march  upon  the  empire  of 
the  world."  When  the  command  was  offered  him, 
Carnot  told  him,  "  It  was  to  the  command  of  men 
alone  he  could  be  appointed,  the  troops  being  desti- 
tute of  every  thing  but  arms."  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte's reply  was  : — "  That  if  he  would  let  him  have 
men  enough,  that  was  all  he  required:  h*  would 
answer  for  the  rest." 
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with  that  view  it  was  issued.  Events  proved 
,ts  policy.*  The  object  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Italian  provinces  of  Austria  was — first,  to 
lompel  that  power  to  withdraw,  or,  at  least, 
weaken  its  armies  which  were  hovering  on 
the  French  frontier  of  the  Rhine ;  secondly, 
to  detach  the  king  of  Sardinia  from  his  al- 
liance with  Austria;  and,  thirdly,  as  the 
cause  of  royalism  in  France  was  supposed  to 
draw  its  chief  support  from  the  secret  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  Romish  church,  to 
lessen  the  ascendancy  of  the  popish  priest- 
hood, by  the  reduction  of  the  papal  see  into 
submission  to  the  dictates  of  the  republic. 
Independent  of  these  causes,  the  object  of 
the  revolutionary  government  of  France 
was  to  revolutionise  Italy,  and  to  avenge 
the  insult  offered  to  the  republic  by  the 
assassination  of  its  agent,  Basseville,  in  a 
popular  tumult  at  Rome. 

To  undertake  the  execution  of  these  great 
and  various  objects,  the  means  were  very 
slender  and  inefficient.  The  army  of  Italy 
was  in  a  very  inefficient  state,  and  did  not 
exceed  35,000  effective  troops,  while  those 
of  the  enemy  exceeded  80,000.  The  mili- 
tary chest  was  very  low  :  it  contained  only 
the  2,000  louis  d'ors  which  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte had  brought  with  him  from  Paris. t 
The  magazines  were  grievously  deficient  in 
stores  of  all  kinds.  As  the  republic  had  no 
means  of  supplying  these  deficiencies,  they 

Las  Casas  mentions  the  following  curious  fact : — 
"An  order  of  the  day  was  published,  signed  by 
Berthier,  and  dated  on  the  very  day  of  the  victory 
at  Albenga,  directing  the  general-in-chief,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  the  head-quarters  at  Nice,  to  distribute  to  each 
of  the  different  generals  of  division,  to  enable  them 
to  enter  on  the  campaign,  four  louis  in  specie." 
Berthier  preserved  this  order  as  a  great  curiosity. 
During  the  early  period  of  the  republic,  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  generals  and  their  disinterested- 
ness form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rapacity  and 
extortion  of  the  leaders  of  the  armies  of  France 
after  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  ascendancy.  "  During 
the  first  year  of  the  republic,"  general  Foy  tells  us 
(Histoire  de  la  Querre  de  la  Peninsule),  "  the  French 
generals  made  war  with  an  austerity  and  a  modera- 
tion befitting  the  noble  cause  for  which  they  had 
taken  up  arms.  The  pay  was  tnen  eight  francs  per 
month  for  the  higher  ranks.  At  head-quarters, 
they  ate  at  table  no  other  bread  than  the  bread  of 
the  soldier,  and  no  other  meat  than  the  meat  that 
l.e  received."  And  in  another  part  of  his  admirable 
work,  he  informs  us,  that  during  the  practice  and 
observance  of  that  noble  austerity  and  moderation, 
the  French  arms  were  not  tarnished  by  those  acts 
of  atrocity  and  violence — that  series  of  conflagra- 
tions, massacres,  lust,  and  rapine — which  disgraced 
and  dishonoured  human  nature,  under  the  ascen- 
dancy of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  the  wars,  which 
were  afterwards  carried  on  in  Italy,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  Portugal. 
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were  to  be  obtained  by  requisition,  that  is, 

contributions  levied  on  the  countries  with 

which  the  republic  was  at   war;    and  the 

command  was  so  strictly  observed,  that  the 

French   army  was  not  only  thus   fed  and 

paid,  but  the  generals  were  enriched,  and 

i  above  50,000,000  franca   found    their   way 

j  into  the  French  exchequer  from  the  system 

of  plunder  and  spoliation  put  into  execution 

i  during  the  first  Italian  campaign. 

To  surmount  the  difficulties  with  which 
ho  was  surrounded,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
made  a  great  change  in  the  established  rules 
and  principles  of  war ;  indeed,  the  same  had 
been  the  case  with  the  leaders  of  the  first 
armies  of  the  republic,  when,  to  adopt  Gene- 
ral Foy's  vivid  expression,  "  eight  hundred 
thousand  men  started  from  the  eartli  at  the 
cry  of  the  country  in  danger,  to  combat  its 
enemies."  Such  were  the  tactics  of  Dumou- 
rier,  Pichegru,  Moreau,  Dampier,  Dugom- 
mier,  and  all  the  able  generals  of  the  revo- 
lutionary early  times.  It  was  by  celerity  of 
action,  rapid  marches,  sudden  attacks,  pre- 
cision of  formation  and  deployment,  and 
promptitude  of  execution,  unencumbered 
with  tents,  camp-equipage,  military  hospi- 
tals, and  commissariat  stores,  that  those 
splendid  and  decisive  victories  were  won, 
(and  that,  too,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the 
absence  of  magazines,  of  all  sorts  of  stores, 
and  munitions  of  war ;) — that  astonished  and 
astounded  the  men  of  routine  and  precedent 
in  the  art  of  war.*  By  them,  the  system 
of  attack  in  mass  or  column  was  adopted ; 
but  not,  however,  as  is  universally,  but  mis- 
takingly  supposed,  as  more  effective  and 
decisive  than  that  in  line,  but  in  order  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  discipline  and 
steadiness  to  which  new  levies  are  necessarily 
subject,  troops  in  column  (especially  young 
soldiers)  deriving  a  confidence  and  mutual 
dependence  from  its  density  and  compact- 
ness :  if  the  head  of  the  column  consists  of 

•  It  was  the  love  of  country,  of  liberty,  of  inde- 
pendence, that  stimulated  the  victors  of  Fleurus, 
Jemappes,  and  Vnlmy.  The  wild  impulse  of  their 
zeal  amounted  to  fanaticism.  The  undisciplined 
enthusiasm  and  patriotic  energies  of  the  sans-culotte 
hands  of  Pichegru,  Jourdan,  Dampier,  and  Dugom- 
mier,  set  at  nought  all  the  well-practised  tactics  of 
the  parade  of  PoUdam — all  the  theories  that  bad 
been  adopted  by  the  so-called  great  masters  in  the 
art  of  war,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Bold  in 
the  strength  that  freedom  gate,  the  republican  sans- 
culottes required  no  other  tactics  but  "  Ca-ira," 
and  no  strategy  but  "en  avaiit."  The  French 
generals  of  the  infant  republic,  availing  themselves 
of  this  exalted  feeling,  and  aware  thai  their  raw 
levies  were  sadly  inferior  in  discipline  to  their 


steady  and  tried  soldiers,  the  momentum 
and  impetus  derived  from  the  inexperienced 
and  unsteady  in  its  other  parts,  contribute 
to  its  effects.  The  notion  entertained 
from  the  success  of  the  column-attacks 
of  the  French  on  the  armies  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  &c.,  that  that  mode  of  forma- 
tion is  the  most  conducive  to  victory,  was 
absolutely  disproved,  when  attempted  to 
be. put  into  execution  against  the  British. 
At  Talavera,  Busaco,  and  Waterloo,  the 
column-attacks  were  completely  frustrated. 
At  Talavera,  the  British  line  kept  up  an  in- 
cessant rolling  fire  on  the  head  of  the 
column,  while  the  flanks  inclining  forwards, 
directing  their  fire  against  both  sides  of  the 
column,  overthrew  it.  At  Busaco,  the  head 
of  the  French  column  fired ;  when  the 
English  line,  overlapping  both  its  flanks, 
drove  it  back,  after  three  discharges,  with 
prodigious  slaughter.  At  Waterloo,  the 
whole  French  army  advanced  to  the  charge 
in  column-formations,  the  guard  being 
formed  into  three  distinct  bodies,  each  hav- 
ing a  battalion  in  line  and  a  battalion  in 
column  on  each  of  its  flanks ;  when  the 
English  line,  converging  its  extremities  on  the 
flanks  of  the  enemy,  poured  in  so  steady  and 
well-directed  a  fire,  as  to  stagger  and  over- 
throw the  foe.  The  same  skilful  and  high- 
minded  men  adopted,  and  put  into  force  in 
their  tactics,  the  first  great  principle  of 
the  science  of  war — (and,  indeed,  of  mecha- 
nical and  mathematical  science,  which  con- 
stitute the  principles  and  basis  of  military 
science) — that  victory  is  generally  dependent 
on  the  greatest  quantity  of  effective  force 
brought  into  action,  on  the  decisive  point 
or  points  of  the  field  of  battle,  at  the  same 
moment.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  adopted 
and  developed  the  same  system,  and  was 
favoured  with  the  same  results.  He  deemed 
that  the  best  formation  or  manoeuvre  was  that 
which  produced  those  effects,  and  he  was  suc- 

vetcran  opponents,  formed  them  into  mane*  or 
columns,  that  they  might  by  llieir  weight  break 
an  extended  line,  and  cutting  or  separating  it  into 
parts,  might  thus  turn  and  attack  it  in  detail. 
From  these  masses,  in  the  first  efforts  of  the  re- 
publican soldiers,  as  the  columns  advanced  to  the 
assault,  the  boldest  and  most  enterprising  of  the 
men  started  forward  to  act  as  tirailleurs,  or,  as  the 
light  troops  were  latterly  called,  voltigeurs.  In  the 
more  improved  state  of  French  military  science,  the 
French  generals,  thinking  that  some  great  physical 
force  waa  inherent  and  mysteriously  concealed  in 
their  column-attacks,  reduced  the  formation  and 
mode  of  attack  into  an  apparently  scientific  form. 
The  evolution  received  its  full  development  in  the 
hands  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
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cessful.  His  practice  was,  to  bring  the  greatest 
force  that  he  possibly  could  against  a  weak, 
a  detached,  or  an  isolated  point  of  his  adver- 
sary's army ;  and  having  become  victorious 
there,    the   dependent   parts   fell    into    his 
power,   as  a   necessary   consequence.      He 
was,   however,    highly   skilled    in  stratege- 
tical  operations, — was   eminently   endowed 
with  the  power  of  combination  of  masses  to 
execute  those  decisive  manoeuvres  that  de- 
cide the  fortune  of  battles, — and  possessed 
the  military  coup  d'ceil  in  a  manner  almost 
infallible.      No  general  who  has   ever   ap- 
peared on  the  theatre  of  warfare,  was  en- 
dowed with  the    power  of  calculation  (by 
which  the   precise  moment    at   which    his 
columns  of   infantry  could  attack  the  dis- 
ordered lines  of  his  enemy,  with  all  but  cer- 
tainty of  success)  in  a  more  eminent  degree 
than  he.    In  more  abstract  language,  it  may 
be  said,  that  his  system  of  tactics  consisted  in 
concentrating  his  forces  on  important  points, 
instead  of  extending  them  in  long  lines  of 
posts  and  detached  bodies — in  making  his 
preliminary  movements  by  vast  swarms  of 
voltigeurs,  or  light   troops,   when  drawing 
near  his  enemy's  position,  in  order  to  conceal 
the  direction  of  the  attack ;  and  in  attack- 
ing promptly  and  vigorously  when  the  mo- 
ment for  action  arrived.     But  great  as  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte's  military  talent  was,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  he  committed  many 
great  errors.     Let  us  investigate  the  case; 
and  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  confine  ourselves 
to  his  two  last  displays  of   "  consummate 
military  genius" — the  battles  of  Fleurus  anc 
Waterloo. 

In  those  contests,  was  the  skill  displayed 
with    which    popular    and    even    military 
opinion  gave  him  the  credit  for  preparing 
his  plans  of  operation?      There,  most   as 
suredly,  he  did  not  display  that  consummate 
and  unequalled  military  genius  for  which  h 
had  been  so  much  lauded.     What  was  th 
mode  of  his   operations  ?     Was  it  on  the 
field  of  Fleurus,  by  repeated  and  successive 
attacks  and  repulses  on  and  from  the  vil 
lages  of  Ligny  and  St.  Amand;  and  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  on  Hougomont  and  L 
Haye  Sainte,   that  he  gave   proofs   of  hi 
great  military  capacity  ?     Without  wastin 
time  in  the  inquiry  respecting  the  Prussiar 
positions  of  Ligny,  we  will  confine  ourselve 
to  the  English  one  of  Hougomont. 

The  attack  on  Hougomont  was  erroneou 

for  two   reasons :    first,    though  it  was  th 

key  of  the  position,  and  covered  the  righ 

wing  of  the  British  army,  and  that  its  cap 
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ure  would   have   compelled   the    Duke   of 
Wellington  to  assume  a  new  disposition  of 
is  forces,  yet  its  loss  would  not  have   so 
riously    compromised    the   safety   of   the 
rmy  as  is  generally  supposed,  particularly 
s  it  stood  low ;  and,  therefore,  had  it  been 
aken,  its  capture  would  have  had  no  com- 
manding   influence   on    the    British   army, 
nd  could  have  decided  nothing ;  and  thus 
be   time   of  which  it   was   of  importance 
o  Napoleon  Buonaparte   to   avail  himself 
icfore  the  Duke  of  Wellington  could  receive 
,ny  co-operation  from  the  Prussian  army, 
vas   fatally   wasted;    secondly,   that    those 
olumns  which  were  slaughtered  before  its 
efences,  would  have  been  of  the  highest 
mportance,  and   might   possibly   have  de- 
ided  the  fortune  of  the  day,  when  he  made 
he  grand  attack.      A  consummate  know- 
edge  of  military  science  would,  therefore, 
lave  suggested  the  turning  or  flanking  of  that 
post.     On  the  other  hand,  the  obstinate  de- 
ence  of  that  position  by  Wellington,  proved 
lis  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war.     His  object 
was  to  gain  time  until  he  received  the  co-ope- 
ration of  Blucher ;  and  the  retention  of  this 
>osition  enabled  him  to  protract  the  contest 
until  he  was  able  to  make  the  grand  assault 
which  was  to  decide  the  battle.     The  three 
and  entire  divisions  which  contended  against 
;he   ten   battalions   in  and    about    Hougo- 
mont, and  the  five  battalions  that  disputed 
the    place    with    the    few    hundred    men 
stationed  there,  were  profitably  occupied  for 
the  interests  of  the  British  army,  but  most 
unprofitably  for  those  of  the  French  army. 
Napoleon   Buonaparte's    grand   or   general 
attack  with  the  columns  composed  of  the 
old  and  young  guard,  was  also  erroneous, 
as  they  advanced  to  the  attack  without  their 
flanks   having   any   support   or   protection. 
His  attacks  during  the  battle  were  also  ill- 
planned  : — infantry  alone  in  one  part  of  the 
line,  and  cavalry  alone  in  another  part,  were 
sent  to  attack  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery 
combined. 

Nor  were  these  the  entire  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte's  military  errors.  At  the  battle 
of  Marengo,he  committed  the  following  great 
error : — when  Melas  contracted  his  front 
upon  his  centre,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in 
stead  of  manoeuvring  in  mass  upon  his  ad- 
versary' s  centre,  weakened  his  own  centre 
to  strengthen  his  wings,  with  the  intention 
of  surrounding  the  Austrian  army.  As 
soon  as  Melas  observed  this  movement,  he 
advanced  his  centre  rapidly  in  mass  on  the 
weakened  centre  of  the  French,  and  dis- 
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persing  it,  divided  his  victorious  column 
luto  two  parts,  and  rapidly  wheeling  to  the 
right  and  left,  advanced  on  both  the  French 
wings,  which,  seeing  their  centre  in  flight, 
followed  its  example.  The  battle  was  alone 
saved  by  the  advance  of  the  divisions  of 
Lemoncier  and  Dessaix  at  the  critical 
moment ;  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  hav- 
ing been  joined  by  the  fugitives,  he  formed 
the  whole  in  two  close  columns,  and  rushed 
impetuously  on  the  victorious  Austrians 
before  they  could  form  again  in  mass,  or 
assume  any  available  attitude  of  defence. 
In  his  Russian  campaign  also  he  committed 
a  series  of  errors  and  blunders  which  were 
at  variance  with  the  great  principles  of 
military  science.  Even  his  preparations  for 
its  inception  were  defective  and  inefficient 
in  the  highest  degree.  He  could  not,  had 
he  exerted  the  least  thought,  have  reason- 
ably expected  to  put  his  system  of  requi- 
sition— of  "  making  the  war  feed  the  war " 
— into  operation,  in  the  deserted  steppes  of 
Russia,  and  that,  too,  in  the  tract  of  a  large 
retreating  army.  The  French  commissariat 
was  in  so  defective  a  state,  and  the  supplies 
so  insufficient,  that  the  Marquis  Chambray 
says,  in  his  Expedition  de  Rustic,  the  troops 
were  obliged  to  subsist  by  marauding  in  their 
march  even  through  Prussia  and  Poland. 
His  inaction  after  the  battle  of  Borodino 
was  reprehensible  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  may  be  considered  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  his  discomfiture. 

But  the  errors  which  prevailed  in  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte's  system  of  tactics  were 
not  confined  to  himself;  they  extended  to 
his  generals.  The  plan  of  attacking  posts 
and  positions  which  might  safely  have  been 
turned  or  passed,  and  which  would  have 
followed  the  fate  of  the  day,  was,  instead 
of  making  one  well-combined  simultaneous 
effort,  put  into  execution  at  Fuentes  d'Onor 
and  Albuera.  Had  the  troops  employed  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  first-mentioned 
village  been  called  into  action  on  that  part 
of  the  field  on  which  the  fusileer  brigade 
determined  the  fortune  of  the  day,  the  issue 
of  the  battle  of  Albuera  might  have  been 
otherwise  than  it  was. 

The  impolicy  of  this  system  of  modern 
tactics,  especially  where  it  is  not  possible  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  attack  on  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  as  was  the  case 
at  Waterloo,  Fuentes  d'Onor,  and  Albuera, 
is  self-evident.  You  not  only  uselessly 
sacrifice  your  men,  but  you  waste  time, 


and  present  your  adversary  with  the  chance 
of  availing  himself  of  the  occurrence  of  some 
of  those  freaks  of  fortune  which  occur  in 
the  course  of  battles,  and  often  frustrate  the 
best  and  wisest  plans  and  combinations.  To 
assailants,  therefore,  partial  actions  and  the 
capture  of  particular  points  are  not  of  so 
much  importance  as  to  him  who  acts  on 
the  defensive.  The  defence  of  posts  and 
positions,  situated  either  on  his  front  or 
flank,  is,  to  a  weak  or  dispirited  enemy,  of 
the  highest  importance.  To  him  the  ad- 
vantages of  walls  and  barricades  are  great : 
he  is  enabled  to  resist  the  heavy  columns  of 
his  adversary  with  a  small  number  of  his 
forces ;  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  must  be 
great  before  those  positions,  if  they  be  well 
and  obstinately  defended,  can  be  carried. 
To  adopt  in  all  cases,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  modern  practice  of  la  petite 
guerre,  or  the  war  of  posts  and  positions, 
implies  a  capacity  of  not  being  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  generals  and  particulars — 
between  a  rule  and  its  exceptions. 

But  for  the  errors  just  stated,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  made  large  compensation  in  his 
deviations  from  the  routine  methods  of  war- 
fare. In  his  invasion  of  Italy,  he  not  only 
deviated  from  the  established  rules  of  tactics, 
and  disregarded  the  practice  of  supplying 
his  army  with  the  usual  materiel  and  equip- 
ments of  war  —  with  stores,  a  commissa- 
riat, and  a  military  chest — but  he  even  de- 
viated from  all  his  predecessors  in  his  method 
of  invasion.  Instead  of  penetrating  the 
country  by  some  of  the  passes  of  the  Alpine 
range,  and  encountering  the  difficulties  which 
would  thereby  have  presented  themselves  to 
his  ill-provided  army,  he  made  his  irruption 
by  the  comparatively  level  country — namely, 
the  narrow  pass,  called  the  Boschetta,  situ- 
ated at  the  point  where  the  Alps  and 
Apennines  form  a  junction — that  is,  where 
the  former  range  melts  as  it  were  into 
the  first  and  lowest  elevation  of  the  latter 
range. 

Another  inducement  to  adopt  this  line  of 
invasion  was,  the  probability  it  presented  of 
enabling  him  to  intersect  and  separate  the 
Austrian  and  Sardinian  forces;  as  from  the 
point  he  intended  to  debouch,  it  would  be 
as  practicable  to  march  upon  Milan,  which 
the  Austrians  were  interested  to  defend,  as 
on  Turin.  In  the  execution  of  these  opera- 
tions, the  Italian  campaign  commenced,  of 
which  the  battle  of  Moutenotte  was  the 
precursor. 
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BATTLE  OF  MONTENOTTE. 


To  protect  Genoa  and  the  entrance  of  Italy, 
the  Austrian  general,  Beaulieu,  distributed 
his  army  into  three  divisions.  D'Argenteau 
was  posted  on  the  heights  of  Montenotte 
and  the  two  villages  bearing  the  same  name ; 
the  Sardinian  forces,  under  Colli,  occupied 
Ceva,  which  formed  the  extreme  right  line 
of  the  allied  army;  and  Beaulieu  himself 
took  post  at  Voltri,  a  small  town,  six  miles 
west  of  Genoa,  for  the  protection  of  that 
city.  The  Austrian  general  supposed  he 
had  posted  his  several  divisions  sufficiently 
in  communication  with  one  another.  The 
tactics  of  the  French  general  were  to  render 
that  communication  impracticable. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  the  van  of  the 
French  army  had  reached  Voltri ;  but  was 
forced  back  on  the  main  body.  D'Argen- 
teau at  the  same  moment  attacked  the 
French  redoubts  at  Montelegino ;  but,  being 
gallantly  resisted  by  Colonel  Rampon,  he 
retreated  with  the  intention  of  renewing  the 
assault  next  day.  In  the  course  of  the 
night,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  having  left  a 
sufficient  force  to  watch  Beaulieu,  concen- 
trating his  whole  force,  threw  it  on  the 
Austrian  centre.  In  the  morning,  D'Argen- 
teau saw  himself  surrounded ;  Massena  and 
Augereau  on  his  flank  and  in  his  rear,  and 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  behind  the  redoubts. 
In  the  engagement  which  ensued,  his  loss 
was  1,000  slain,  2,000  prisoners,  and  all  his 
colours  and  cannon.  He  effected  his  retreat 
with  difficulty,  and  retired  among  the  intri- 
cate mountains  of  those  regions  to  reorganise 


his  shattered  and  dispirited  forces.  Thus 
did  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  first  principle  of  military  and 
mechanical  science — that  the  greater  mo- 
mentum must  overpower  the  less,  and  that 
mathematical  accuracy  of  combination  ne- 
cessary to  execute  decisive  manoeuvres — win 
his  first  field  of  glory,  and  baffle  the  mea- 
sures of  the  adherents  to  routine  and  eti- 
quette, who  fancied  that  nothing  was  to  be 
done  in  warfare  but  by  a  servile  observance 
of  rule  and  regular  usage.  Thus  was  lost 
the  battle  of  Montenotte,  or,  as  it  is  other- 
wise termed,  Montenuovo;  and  no  other 
result  could  have  taken  place  from  the  faulty 
disposition  of  the  allied  army — the  moun- 
tainous nature  of  the  country  so  preventing 
communication  between  the  separate  divi- 
sions, that  the  battle  was  lost  before  Beau- 
lieu  and  Colli  had  any  information  of  its 
commencement — an  error  which  attended 
the  Austrian  operations  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  contest  of  the  revolutionary 
and  imperial  wars  of  France.  The  armies  of 
that  power  were  always  too  much  subdivided; 
and  the  subdivisions  were  posted  over  too 
extended  a  line  of  operations  to  allow  a 
combination  of  force  soon  enough  to  offer  a 
chance  of  success  against  such  active,  enter- 
prising, and  impetuous  foes  as  they  had 
to  contend  with.  Time  and  experience 
never  convinced  the  Austrian  generals  of 
their  error  :  discomfiture  was,  therefore,  the 
necessary  consequence  of  their  obstinacy 
and  ignorance. 


BATTLES  OF  MILLESIMO  AND  MONDOVI. 


THE  victory  of  Montenotte  having  opened 
to  the  French  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  and 
separated  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  armies, 
Beaulieu  retreated  on  the  village  of  Dego, 
to  cover  the  road  to  Milan,  and  Colli  took 
post  at  Millesimo,  with  the  strong  position 
of  the  heights  of  Biestro  between  them,  to 
protect  the  entrance  into  Piedmont.  Their 
intention  was  to  remain  in  their  positions 
until  they  received  succour  from  Lombardy, 
and  were  joined  by  the  troops  under  D'Ar- 

*  It  was  at  this  time  that  Lannes,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Montebello,  and  one  of  the  bravest  mar- 
shals of  the  empire,  first  attracted  the  notice  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.  "  The  talent  of  Lannes," 
eaid  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  "  was  equal  to  his  bra- 
Very.  He  was  at  once  the  Roland  of  trie  army, 
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genteau.  But  their  active  and  enterprising 
adversary  was  not  inclined  to  allow  them 
such  respite. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  the  day  following 
the  battle  of  Montenuovo,  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte made  a  general  assault  on  the  line 
of  the  allied  army,  and  totally  defeated 
Beaulieu  and  Colli  at  Millesimo.  Nine 
days  afterwards,  Colli  was  again,  in  his  dis- 
astrous retreat,  overthrown  at  Mondovi,  as 
Wukassowich  had  previously  been  at  Dego.* 

and  a  giant  in  capacity.  He  had  great  experience 
in  war :  had  been  in  fifty-four  pitched  battles,  and 
three  hundred  combats.  He  was  cool  in  the  midst 
of  fire  ;  and  possessed  a  clear  penetrating  eye,  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  that  might 
present  itself." — CfMeara. 


A.D.  1796.] 


BY  SEA  AND  LAND.      [BUONAPARTE'S  PROCLAMATION. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  BATTLES  OF  MONTENUOVO,  MILLES1MO,  AND  MONDOVL 


THUS,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  were  the  two 
great  roads  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  (or, 
to  adopt  an  ingenious  historian's  emphatic 
expression,  "  the  gates  of  Italy")  thrown 
open  to  the  French.  Through  these  they 
advanced  to  the  conquest  of  the  rich  and 
fertile  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  speedily  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  whole  of  Italy.  They 
had  been  conquerors  in  three  great  battles 
against  forces  much  superior  to  their  own, — 
had  inflicted  a  loss  on  their  enemies  of 
25,000  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  taken, — 
had  captured  twenty-one  standards,  and 
eighty  pieces  of  artillery, — reduced  the  king 
of  Sardinia  to  the  necessity  of  suing  for  an 
armistice,  which  was  granted  him  on  the 
condition  of  his  giving  up  possession  of  the 
strong  fortresses  of  Coni,  Cevi,  and  Alexan- 
dria, called  "  the  keys  of  the  Alps,"  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors ;  and  peace  was  granted 
only  on  the  condition  of  his  delivering  up 
five  other  fortresses, —  that  he  renounced 
the  alliance  of  the  combined  powers  at  war 
with  the  republic, — and  that  the  French 
troops  should,  at  all  times,  have  right  of 
passage  through  his  dominions,  to  Italy. 
For  these  great  and  splendid  achievements, 
the  Convention  voted  thanks  five  times,  in 
the  course  of  a  month,  to  the  army  of  Italy, 
and  ordered  a  medal  (the  first  of  the  splen- 
did series  recording  his  victories,  designed 
by  David)  of  the  victorious  chief  to  be  struck, 
as  a  tribute  to  his  genius. 

The  consummate  genius  displayed  by  the 
leader  of  the  republican  armies  during  this 
brief  campaign  cannot  be  disputed ;  and  the 
modest  language  of  the  young  general's 
despatches  to  the  Directory,  lent  additional 
grace  to  his  fame.  At  this  time,  the  name 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  (in  a  political 
point  of  view)  spotless ;  and  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  fixed  in  admiration  on  his 
career.  His  character  and  principles,  at 
that  period,  appear  to  great  advantage  from 
the  following  proclamation,  issued  to  restrain 
the  atrocities  and  depravity  of  the  French 
troops,  and  infuse  into  their  bosoms  feelings 
of  humanity,  and  a  sense  of  the  honour  and 
integrity  which  ought  to  be  the  emphatic 
distinction  of  the  military  character,  and  on 
the  observance  of  which  the  welfare  and 
success  of  armies  materially  depend. 

"  Friends  !  I  promise  you  the  conquest 
of  all  Italy.  But  there  is  one  condition 
which  you  must  swear  to  fulfil :  it  is,  that 


you  respect  the  people  whom  you  come  to 
set  free — that  you  forbear  those  frightful 
pillages  to  which  some  depraved  men  are 
excited  by  our  enemies.  Without  this  for- 
bearance, you  will  not  be  considered  the 
liberators  of  an  enslaved  people  :  you  will 
be  their  scourge ;  you  will  not  be  an  honour 
to  the  French  nation ; — they  will  disown 
you.  Your  victories,  your  courage,  your 
success — the  blood  of  your  brothers  slain  in 
the  field — all  will  be  lost — even  honour  and 
glory.  As  to  myself  and  the  other  generals 
who  possess  your  esteem,  we  should  blush 
to  command  an  army  without  discipline, 
without  curb — who  know  no  law  but  force. 
But,  invested  with  the  national  authorities, — 
strong  in  justice  and  in  law,  I  can  make 
that  small  portion  of  heartless  and  cowardly 
men  respect  the  laws  of  humanity  and 
honour,  which  they  thus  trample  under 
foot.  I  will  not  suffer  brigands  to  soil  your 
laurels :  the  robbers  shall  be  shot  without 
mercy :  some  have  been  shot  already.  It 
has  given  me  satisfaction  to  see  the  manner 
in  which  the  true  soldiers  of  the  republic 
have  executed  such  orders.  People  of  Italy ! 
the  French  are  the  friends  of  all  nations. 
Range  yourselves  with  confidence  under  our 
colours.  Your  property,  your  religion,  and 
your  customs,  shall  be  sacredly  respected." 

His  moral  character,  also,  at  this  period, 
was  exemplary,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  unbounded  licentiousness  in  which  he 
indulged  after  he  had  obtained  the  consular 
and  imperial  powers.  His  letters,  at  this 
time,  were  full  of  the  most  affectionate  ex- 
pressions of  regard  and  attachment  to  his 
wife.  The  indications  they  contain  of 
"  home-sickness,"  and  the  longings  for  the 
calm  and  quiet  enjoyments  of  domestic  life, 
in  the  society  of  her  from  whom  honour  and 
duty  to  his  country  had  compelled  him  to 
separate  himself  "  in  her  prime  of  love,  her 
very  spousal  embraces,"  leave  a  favourable 
impression  of  the  feelings  of  his  heart.  It 
is  with  regret  that  we  shall  have  to  state,  in 
the  sequel,  that  his  life  was  not  "  unstained 
by  any  private  vice,"  as  has  been  asserted 
by  the  author  of  The  War  in  the  Penin- 
sula. The  current  stories  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte's  amours  and  love  peccadilloes 
were  numerous  and  piquant ;  but  they 
were  probably  exaggerated  and  embellished 
to  suit  the  prurient  fancies  of  his  Parisian 
subjects. 
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FOMBIA  AND  LODI.] 


ENGLAND'S  BATTLES 


[A.D.  1796. 


BATTLE  OF  FOMBIA. 


NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE  allowed  his  victo- 
rious troops  to  remain  no  longer  in  inaction 
than  was  necessary  to  consolidate  the  co- 
lumns. As  soon  as  that  was  accomplished, 
he  prepared  for  instant  motion,  and  issued  the 
following  proclamation,  dated  from  Cherasco, 
a  town  situated  within  ten  leagues  of  Turin: — 

"  Soldiers  !  you  have,  in  fifteen  days, 
gained  six  victories ;  taken  twenty-one  stand 
of  colours,  fifty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
several  fortresses ;  and  have  reduced  to  sub- 
jection the  richest  part  of  Piedmont.  You 
have  captured  15,000  prisoners,  and  killed 
or  wounded  more  than  10,000  of  your  foes. 
Hitherto  you  have  been  fighting  for  barren 
rocks,  made  memorable  by  your  valour, 
though  useless  to  your  country ;  but  your 
exploits  now  equal  those  of  the  armies  of 
Holland  and  the  Ehine.  Destitute  at  first, 
your  valour  has  supplied  all  your  wants. 
You  have  gained  battles  without  cannon ; 
passed  rivers  without  bridges ;  performed 
forced  marches  without  shoes;  and  bivou- 
acked without  wine  and  liquors,  and  often 
without  bread.  None  but  republican  pha- 
lanxes— the  soldiers  of  liberty — were  capable 
of  such  sacrifices.  Thanks  to  you,  soldiers  ! 
for  your  perseverance.  Your  grateful  and 
admiring  country  owes  its  safety  to  you. 
But,  soldiers  !  you  have  yet  done  nothing 
while  anything  remains  to  do.  Neither 
Turin  or  Milan  is  yours  :  the  ashes  of  the 
conquerors  of  Tarquin  are  still  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  assassins  of  Basseville. 
I  am  told  there  are  some  among,  you  whose 
courage  is  giving  way;  who  would  rather 
return  to  the  summits  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines.  No :  I  cannot  believe  it.  The 
conquerors  of  Montenotte,  of  Millesimo,  of 
Dego,  of  Mondovi,  burn  to  carry  still  further 
the  glories  of  the  French  name." 

Having  made  the  necessary  preparations, 
and  animated  his  troops  to  co-operation  in 
his  great,  designs,  he  determined  to  seize  on 


Tuscany,  Venice,  and  the  other  Italian  states, 
before  they  had  time  to  assume  a  hostile  atti- 
tude ;  and  to  occupy  the  Milanese  territory 
before  the  Austrian  government  could  dis- 
patch an  army  to  the  assistance  of  Beaulieu. 

Piedmont  being  in  the  possession  of  the 
French,  Beaulieu,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting Lombardy,  by  covering  Milan,  and 
preventing  his  adversary  from  effecting  the 
passage  of  the  Po,  concentrated  his  forces 
behind  that  river.  But,  by  a  series  of  well- 
planned  feints,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  so 
effectually  deceived  the  Austrian  general, 
that,  in  a  rapid  and  well-executed  march  of 
fifty  miles,  he  reached  Placenza,  and  crossed 
the  river  at  that  point,  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man ;  while  the  old  Austrian  routine- 
general  was  waiting  for  him  at  Valenza,  at 
which  place  he  was  sure  that  the  French 
would  attempt  a  passage,  because  he  himself 
had  effected  "  a  passage  at  that  point ! " 
The  advanced  divisions  of  the  hostile  armies 
met  at  Fombia  on  the  8th  of  May,  when 
the  Austrians,  being  defeated  with  a  heavy 
loss,  retreated  in  great  confusion  across  the 
.river  Adda,  leaving  all  their  artillery  in  the 
hands'  of  the  conquerors. 

The  French  troops  now  entered  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  was  obliged 
to  pay  2,000,000  of  francs  in  silver,  besides 
furnishing  supplies  of  corn,  provisions,  and 
artillery  horses  for  the  use  of  the  French  army. 
In  addition  to  the  military  contribution,  he 
was  compelled  to  give  up  twenty  of  the 
principal  paintings  in  the  gallery  of  Parma, 
among  which  was  the  celebrated  St.  Jerome, 
by  Correggio.  The  duke  offered  a  million  of 
francs  as  its  ransom,  which  several  of  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte's  officers  urging  him  to 
accept,  he  replied — "  The  million  he  offers 
would  soon  be  spent ;  but  the  possession  of 
such  a  chef-d'asuvre  at  Paris,  will  adorn  that 
capital  for  ages,  and  give  birth  to  similar 
exertions  of  genius." 


BATTLE  OF  LODI,  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 


To  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Adda,  the 
Austrian  general  had  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Lodi,  a  town  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  that  river.  On  the  ad- 
vance of  the  French,  his  outposts  and  rear- 
guard were  driven  through  the  town;  but  a 
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battery  of  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  stationed 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  wooden  bridge,  so 
as  to  sweep  it  completely,  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  assailants,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
constructed,  on  the  French  side  of  the  river, 
a  strong  battery  in  direct  opposition  to  it. 


A.D.  1796.] 


BY  SEA  AND  LAND. 


[BATTLE  or  LODI. 


The  French  opening  a  furious  cannonade, 
the  Austrian  general  caused  his  line  of 
battle  to  fall  back  a  considerable  distance 
from  his  artillery,  to  avoid  the  range  of  the 
French  fire.  During  the  contest,  General 
Beaumont,  who  had  been  detached  with  the 
cavalry  to  ford  the  river  at  a  distant  point, 
falling  on  the  enemy's  flank,  occasioned 
some  confusion  in  that  quarter,  which  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  observing,  he  ordered 
the  column  of  grenadiers,  which  was  drawn 
up  ready  for  the  purpose  close  to  the 
bridge,  under  the  shelter  of  the  houses,  to 
advance  to  force  its  passage.  The  column, 
consisting  of  6,000  men,  rushed  forward ! 
with  the  war-shout  of  "  Vive  la  rfyubliyue  !" 
but  the  tempest  of  grape-shot  with  which 
they  were  assailed,  checking  them,  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte,  Berthier,  Massena, 
Lanncs,  D'Allemagne,  and  Dupont  hurried 
to  the  front  of  their  men,  and  dashing  on- 
wards, followed  by  the  whole  column,  crossed 
the  bridge — Lanncs  being  the  first,  and  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  the  second  who  reached 
the  Austrian  side.  The  artillerymen  were 
cut  down  before  the  infantry  could  advance 
to  their  support,  and  the  French  forces  form- 
ing rapidly  as  they  crossed  the  bridge,  ad- 
vanced forwards,  when  the  Austrian  army, 
being  thrown  into  confusion  by  their  own 
cavalry,  was  routed  with  great  slaughter. 
"  The  terrible  passage"  of  this  bridge — the 
result,  as  he  expresses  himself  in  his  offi- 
cial despatch,  of  promptitude  of  execu- 
tion, and  "the  sudden  effect  produced  on 
the  enemy,"  by  the  boldness  of  "  the 
charge  of  the  intrepid  column"  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  but  200  men  to  the 
French.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
soldiery,  delighted  with  the  valour  and 
dauntless  exposure  of  his  person,  conferred 
on  Napoleon  Buonaparte  the  soubriquet  or 
nick-name  of  "The  Little  Corporal,"  an 
expression  which  became  their  favourite 
camp-appellation  of  him.*  On  this  occasion, 
also,  the  conqueror  addressed  to  his  soldiers 
one  of  those  eloquent  and  heart-stirring 
proclamations,  which  contributed  as  much 
as  his  victories,  by  captivating  the  minds  of 
men,  to  his  astonishing  success.  The 
touching  expression — "  Your  parents,  your 

•  A  lingular  custom  was  established  in  the  army 
of  Italy.     After  each  battle,  the  oldest  soldiers  used 
to  hold  a  council,  and  confer  a  new  rank  on  their 
young  general,  who,  when  he  made  his  appearance 
in   the  camp,  was  received   by   the    veterans,  and 
saluted  with  his  new  title.     They  made  him  a  cor- 
poral  at  I.odi,  and  a  sergeant  at  Castiglionc.     At  | 
Vellagio,  they  had  surnamcd  him  "The  Invincible."  I 
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wives,  your  sisters,  your  lovers  rejoice  at 
your  success,  and  glory  in  their  connexion 
with  you  :  when  you  return  to  your  homes, 
your  fellow-citizens  will  say  of  each  of  you, 
in  passing,  '  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  army 
of  Italy/"  could  not  fail  of  producing  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  army,  and  of  fostering 
the  military  spirit  in  the  people  of  France. 
The  proclamation  ran  thus : — 

"  Soldiers !  You  have  rushed  like  a  torrent 
from  the  heights  of  the  Apennines :  you 
have  overwhelmed  and  dispersed  all  that 
opposed  your  march.  Piedmont,  delivered 
from  the  tyranny  of  Austria,  has  resigned 
itself  to  its  natural  inclination  for  peace  and 
friendship  for  France.  Milan  is  yours,  and 
the  republican  standards  wave  over  the 
whole  of  Lombardy.  The  dukes  of  Parma 
and  Modena  owe  their  political  existence 
to  your  generosity.  The  army  which  so 
proudly  menaced  you,  can  now  no  longer 
find  a  barrier  to  protect  itself  against  your 
courage:  the  Po,  the  Tessino,  the  Adda, 
could  not  stop  you  for  a  single  day.  Those 
boasted  bulwarks  of  Italy — the  Alps,  have 
proved  useless ;  you  have  crossed  them  as 
rapidly  as  you  did  the  Apennines.  Such 
success  has  carried  joy  into  the  bosom  of 
your  country :  fdtes  in  honour  of  your  vic- 
tories have  been  ordered  by  your  national 
representatives,  to  be  celebrated  in  all  the 
communes  of  the  republic.  Then  your 
mothers,  your  wives,  your  sisters,  your 
lovers  will  rejoice  at  your  success,  and  glory 
in  their  connection  with  you.  Yes,  soldiers ! 
you  have  done  much ;  but  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Shall  it  be  said  of  us, 
that  we  have  gained  victories,  without 
knowing  how  to  profit  by  them  ?  Shall 
posterity  have  to  reproach  us  with  having 
found  a  Capua  in  Lombardy  ?  But  I  see 
you  are  desirous  of  hastening  to  arms.  Well, 
then,  let  us  set  forth.  We  have  still  forced 
marches  to  make — enemies  to  subdue  — 
laurels  to  reap — injuries  to  avenge !  .  .  .  . 
The  hour  of  vengeance  has  struck.  But  let 
the  people  of  all  nations  rest  in  peace  :  we 
are  the  friends  of  every  people,  and  especially 
of  the  descendants  of  Brutus,  Scipio,  and 
the  other  great  men  whom  we  have  taken  as 
our  models.  To  restore  the  capitol — to  re- 

"  Le  Petit  Caporal,"  however,  continued  his  preva- 
lent title.  Perhaps  this  nick-name  contributed,  in 
some  degree,  to  his  miraculous  success  on  his  re- 
turn from  Elba,  in  1816.  While  he  was  haranguing 
the  troops  sent  to  oppose  and  capture  him,  a  voice 
from  the  ranks  <  xclaimed,  "  Vive  mitre  petit  capo- 
rail  we  will  never  fight  against  him." — Mfmurialde 
Stt  Iltlrnc,  par  Lai  Cams. 
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place  there  the  statues  of  the  heroes  who 
rendered  it  immortal — to  rouse  the  Roman 
people  from  ages  of  slavery ; — such  will  be 
the  fruit  of  our  victories.  They  will  form 
an  epoch  in  history  :  to  you  will  belong 
the  glory  of  having  changed  the  face 
of  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Europe. 
The  French  people,  free  within  and  re- 
spected without,  will  give  to  Europe  a 
glorious  name,  which  will  indemnify  it  for 
all  the  sacrifices  it  has  made  for  the  last  six 
years.  You  will  then  return  to  your 
homes,  and  your  fellow-citizens,  will  say, 
as  they  point  at  you,  '  He  was  of  the  army 
of  Italy.'  " 

The  results  of  this  splendid  achievement 
were  the  surrender  of  Cremona,  Pizzighitone, 
and  the  city  of  Milan.  The  only  exertion 
made  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  French, 
was  an  invocation  of  the  aid  to  be  derived 
from  superstition.  The  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand (the  governor  of  Milan,  and  the  em- 

•  On  the  evening  of  the  day  previous  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  of  Milan,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was 
engaged  to  dine  at  the  mansion  of  a  lady  of  conse- 
quence, who,  in  consideration  of  the  high  reputation 
of  her  guest,  conducted  the  honours  of  her  table 
with  the  most  marked  attention  and  politeness. 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  however,  being  fully  occupied 
with  the  momentous  events  that  were  to  characterise 
the  succeeding  day,  replied  with  coldness  and  brevity 
to  the  repeated  marks  of  deference  which  his  hostess 
pointedly  expressed  towards  him,  who,  at  length,  in 
order  to  give  animation  to  the  company,  requested 
to  know  the  general's  age,  adding,  by  way  of  pallia- 
tion of  the  apparent  rudeness  of  the  inquiry,  "  that 
he  appeared  by  far  too  young  to  have  already 
gained  so  many  laurels."  "  Truly,  madam,"  answered 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  smiling,  "  I  am  not  indeed 
very  old  at  the  present  moment ;  but  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  I  shall  count  much  more ;  for  to 
day  I  have  to  number  twenty-five  years,  whereas,  to 
morrow,  I  shall  have  attained  Mil-an  (mille-ans,  a 
thousand  years.")  Though  not  remarkable  for  his 
courtly  grace  and  refinement  of  manners,  he  could 
render  himself  eminently  agreeable,  when  it  suited 
his  purpose  and  inclination  to  do  so. 

"  Politeness,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  fair  sex," 
says  Bourrienne,  in  his  Memoirs,  "  was  no  part  of  the 
character  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte:  he  rarely  had 
anything  agreeable  to  say  to  them.  Often,  indeed, 
he  addressed  to  them  unbecoming  compliments,  or  the 
most  extraordinary  remarks.  Sometimes  he  would 
say,  '  Heavens  !  how  red  your  arms  are  !'  at  others, 
'  What  a  villanous  head-dress  you  have !'  or  '  Who 
has  bundled  up  your  hair  in  that  fashion  ?'  Some- 
times, '  What  a  shabby  dress  you  have ;  I  have  seen 
you  in  that  one  at  least  twenty  times !'  or  again, '  How 
dirty  your  gown  is !  Do  you  never  change  it?'  To 
the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Chevreuse,  remarkable 
for  her  fine  flaxen  hair,  he  said,  '  Why,  bless  me ! 
your  hair  is  red !  ( vous  avez  les  checeuse  roux ;') 
but  as  this  was  evidently  a  play  on  her  name,  it  was, 
no  doubt,  intended  to  be  anything  but  offensive.  On 
the  subject  of  finding  fault  with  the  dress  of  the 
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peror's  representative  in  Lombardy)  under- 
went the  most  select  penances,  made  many 
long  prayers  and  endless  processions,  and 
unweariedly  invoked  the  whole  calendar  of 
saints  to  take  compassion  on,  and  assist  him 
in  the  defence  of  his  trust ;  but  finding  their 
saintships  all  deaf  to  his  supplications  and 
entreaties,  he  fled  from  Milan;  and  four 
days  after  the  affair  of  Lodi,  the  French  be- 
came masters  of  that  city,*  when  they 
levied  twenty  millions  of  livres,  and  selected 
twenty  of  the  finest  paintings  in  the  Am- 
brosian  gallery,  and  other  superb  works  of 
art,  to  enrich  the  Parisian  collection.  At 
this  time,  a  circumstance  took  place,  which 
tended  greatly  to  tarnish  the  French  arms, 
and  "fixed  the  first  dark  and  indelible 
stain  on  the  name  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte." 
The  intolerable  exactions  and  peculations 
to  which  the  Italians  were  exposed — the 
pillage  of  their  works  of  the  fine  arts — and 
the  little  reverence  the  French  seemed  dis- 

ladies  of  his  court  he  had  no  mercy,  as  he  liked  to  see 
females  appear  attractive  and  elegant,  and  wished  to 
see  money  disbursed.  He  was  often  present  at  the 
toilet  of  his  wife,  who  had  a  most  correct  taste,  and 
had  probably  rendered  him  fastidious  as  to  the  cos- 
tume of  the  ladies.  This  was  also  his  practice  with 
his  second  wife,  Maria  Louisa.  At  first,  elegance  in 
female  dress  was  what  he  chiefly  admired  :  at  a  later 
period,  splendour  and  magnificence  ;  but  always  pro- 
priety. At  the  commencement  of  the  consulate,  he 
expressed  his  dislike  of  the  fashion  which  left  the 
neck  exposed.  And  he  was  not  only  fond  of  splen- 
dour and  magnificence  in  female  apparel,  but  also 
throughout  all  his  household  arrangements,  taking 
care,  however,  that  he  was  not  imposed  on  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  checked  his  accounts  himself,  and 
adopted  a  very  simple  process  for  the  purpose — one 
that  convinced  his  dependants  that  they  could  not 
impose  on  him,  and  which  exempted  him  from  the 
trouble  of  frequently  undertaking  the  task,  as  his 
household  was  in  constant  fear  of  detection.  His 
method  was  thus:-— When  the  accounts  were  pre- 
sented to  him,  he  would  cast  his  eyes  on  the  first 
article  (sugar,  for  example),  and  finding  some  millions 
of  pounds  set  down  as  having  been  consumed,  he 
would  take  a  pen,  and  say  to  the  person  who  drew 
the  accounts  : — '  How  many  individuals  are  there  in 
my  household  ?' — '  Sire,  so  many.'  '  And  how  many 
pounds  of  sugar  do  you  suppose  they  consume  a-day, 
on  an  average  ?' — '  Sire,  so  many.'  He  immediately 
made  his  calculation,  and  having  satisfied  himself,  he 
would  give  back  the  paper,  saying — '  Sir,  I  have 
doubled  your  estimate  of  the  daily  consumption,  and 
yet  you  are  enormously  beyond  the  mark.  Your 
account  is  faulty.  Make  it  out  again,  and  let  me 
have  greater  correctness.'  This  reproof  would  be 
sufficient  to  establish  the  strictest  regularity.  Speak- 
ing of  his  private,  as  well  as  of  his  public  adminis- 
tration, he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying — '  I  have 
introduced  such  order,  and  employed  so  many 
checks,  that  I  cannot  be  muth  imposed  on.  If  I  am 
wronged  at  all,  I  leave  the  guilty  person  to  settle 
the  matter  with  his  own  conscience.' 
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posed  to  pay  to  the  shrines  of  Catholicism 
and  the  clergy,  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  whole  population  of  Lombardy,  and 
drove  them  into  open  insurrection  against 
their  oppressors.  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
marched  against  the  insurgent  city  of 
Pavia,  and  having  reduced  the  insurgents 
to  submission,  inflicted  military  execution 
on  the  whole  municipality,  as  well  as  such 
of  the  inhabitants  as  had  taken  an  active 


part  against  the  French  garrison ;  and  also 
levied  a  tribute  of  25,000,000  francs  on  the 
devoted  city.  At  the  same  time,  Lanues 
took,  "  everywhere  throughout  the  impe- 
rial fiefs,  the  most  dreadful  vengeance  on  the 
insurgents  that  military  execution  could  in- 
flict." He  burnt  Binasco,  and  massacred  the 
whole  of  its  inhabitants,  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex.  The  male  inhabitants  of 
Lugo  met  with  the  same  sad  fate. 


BATTLE  OF  VALLEGOIO. 


NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE  having  by  his  se- 
verity stifled  the  spirit  of  insurrection  in 
Lombardy,  continued  his  march ;  and  on 
the  28th  of  May  he  entered  the  city  of 
Brescia,  situate  in  the  Venetian  territory. 
In  the  meanwhile  Beaulieu,  having  col- 
lected his  scattered  forces,  and  received 
some  additional  aid,  had  taken  position  at 
Valleggio,  on  the  river  Mincio;  and  being 
of  opinion,  that  the  French  general  would 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  river  at  Peschiera, 
had  prepared  to  receive  him  at  that  place. 
But  Napoleon  Buonaparte  (who,  about  this 
time,  had  dropped  the  u  in  his  name)  re- 
peating the  tactics  that  he  had  pursued  at 
Placcnza,  passed  that  river  at  the  bridge  of 
Borghetto,  and  forced  the  Austrian  general 
to  retreat  behind  the  Adige,  another  tribu- 
tary of  the  Po.  An  occurrence,  however, 
now  happened,  had  fortune  been  propitious 
to  the  Austrians,  that  would  have  consoled 
them  for  all  their  reverses  and  blunders. 
A  detachment,  consisting  of  dragoons  and 
hussars,  of  the  left  of  the  Austrian  line, 
stationed  at  Puzzuolo,  which  lies  further 

•  It  first  bore  the  appellation  of  the  consular 
guard,  and  consisted  of  about  2,100  veteran  soldiers, 
distinguished  as  horse  and  foot  grenadiers,  horse 
and  foot  chasseurs,  and  artillery.  In  1804,  the 
period  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  assumption  of  the 
imperial  diadem,  it  assumed  the  title  of  the  imperial 
guard,  and  numbered  about  10,000  men ;  and  a 
squadron  was  formed  from  the  corps  of  guides  who 
had  accompanied  Napoleon  Buonaparte  in  his  Egyp- 
tian campaigns,  clad  in  the  oriental  costume.  In 
1807,  a  regiment  of  Polish  lancers  wax  added.  In 
1809,  eight  new  regiments  were  added,  under  the 
denomination  of  tirailleurs  grenadiers,  tirailleurs 
chasseurs,  and  conscript  chasseurs,  under  the  gene- 
ral title  of  the  young  guard.  In  1810,  on  his  mar- 
riage with  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria,  an  augmentation 
of  the  old  guard  took  place,  and  at  the  close  of  that 
year,  the  incorporated  body  of  the  old  and  young 
guard  numbered  33,600  men.  In  1811,  the  Dutch 
guards  of  Louis  Buonaparte,  on  his  abdication,  were 
sicorpora'ed  into  the  young  guard  j  on  which  occa- 


down  the  Mincio  than  Valleggio,  hearing 
the  cannonade  at  Borghetto,  advanced  to 
the  assistance  of  their  countrymen.  At  the 
time  of  their  arrival,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
was  about  to  sit  down  to  dinner  with  a  small 
retinue  of  officers.  The  attack  of  the  Aus- 
trians was  so  sudden,  that  his  friends  had 
barely  time  to  shut  and  barricade  the  gates 
of  the  house.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  escaped 
by  a  back  passage,  and  hurriedly  reached 
Massena's  division,  which  was  occupied 
at  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  cooking 
their  dinner ;  the  rest  of  the  French 
army  being  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
discomfited  and  fleeing  foes.  To  prevent 
similar  occurrences,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
caused  the  formation  of  a  body  or  company 
of  men,  called  Guides  (veterans  of  ten  years' 
service  at  least),  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend 
to  the  personal  safety  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  who  were  never  brought  into 
action  except  when  important  movements 
and  desperate  emergencies  required  the 
utmost  efforts.  This  corps  was  the  germ  of 
the  imperial  guard.* 

sion  the  old  and  young  guard  received  an  addition 
of  0,000  men.  Latterly,  the  number  of  the  old  and 
young  guard  exceeded  60,000  men.  On  the  birth 
of  the  Kit.g  of  Rome,  a  regiment  of  two  battalions  of 
boys,  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  formed, 
under  the  name  of  the  pupils  of  the  guard,  to  be 
called  guard*  of  the  King  of  Rome. 

The  imperial  guard  was  only  called  on  to  act  in 
great  emergencies.  When  its  columns  wrre  ordered 
to  more  to  the  attack,  every  soldier  knew  that  it 
was  to  march  where  the  struggle  was  deadliest,  and 
the  fate  of  the  army  was  to  be  decided.  The  bugle 
was  never  to  sound  a  retreat  for  him,  and  no  reserve 
was  to  help  him  to  sustain  the  shock.  Beaten 
troops  rallied  at  its  approach — despair  gave  way  to 
confidence — and  the  cry  of  terror  was  changed  into 
the  shout  of  victory.  The  enemy,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  they  saw  the  deep  and  massive  columns  of  the 
guard  approaching,  were  already  half  beaten.  The 
prestige  of  victory  paralysed  their  arms,  and  they 
struggled  against  hope.  No  sooner  were  they  01- 
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All  that  remained  now  to  Austria  of  her 
Italian  possessions  was  the  citadel  of  Milan, 


which  still   resisted   the    French,    and   the   fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 


strong  and  almost  impregnable  fortress  of 
Mantua;  and  these  were  destined  shortly  to 


SIEGE  AND  BLOCKADE  OF  MANTUA. 


BOTH  the  city  and  fortress  of  Mantua  are 
situated  on  the  island  of  Seraglio,  which 
lies  in  the  midst  of  the  stagnant  waters  and 
morasses  formed  by  the  river  Mincio,  and  is 
connected  by  five  narrow  causeways  to  the 
mainland,  three  of  which  are  defended  by 
fortresses  or  intrenched  camps  j  the  other 
two  by  gates,  draw-bridges,  and  batteries. 
The  garrison  had  been  reinforced  by  Beau- 
lieu,  and  consisted  of  about  14,000  men, 
with  a  prodigious  train  of  artillery. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  determined  on  its 
immediate  investment.  By  sudden  and 
overwhelming  assaults  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  four  of  the  causeways ;  but  learning 
that  Wurmser,  one  of  the  most  able  and 
experienced  of  the  Austrian  generals,  was 
advancing,  with  a  great  additional  force,  to 
supersede  Beaulieu,  he  prepared  to  meet 
the  emergency.  He  accordingly  converted 
the  siege  of  Mantua  into  a  blockade,  leaving 
Serrurier  in  command,  and  returned  to  Milan, 
to  execute  the  treaty  for  which  preliminaries 
had  been  entered  into  with  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia and  the  states  of  Genoa  and  Venice. 
By  intrigue  and  intimidation,  the  French 
general  had  detached  the  king  of  Naples  from 
the  coalition  with  the  allied  powers,  and 
thus  weakened  the  army  of  Beaulieu  by  the 
separation  of  many  thousand  veteran  and 


experienced  troops.  He  compelled  the  Vati- 
can to  submission  and  quiescence,  and  ob- 
tained from  that  power,  for  his  friendship, 
the  cession  of  Ancona,  Ferrara,  and  Bologna, 
a  contribution  of  24,000,000  francs,  and  the 
right  of  selection  of  100  statues  and  paint- 
ings, chosen  out  of  the  national  musuems  or 
the  private  collections,  by  Monge  and  other 
S9avans  or  connoisseurs  who  accompanied 
the  French  army;  having  before  obtained 
similar  contributions,  and  forty  works  of  the 
fine  arts,  from  the  dukes  of  Parma  and 
Modena.  He  seized  Leghorn,  confiscated 
the  whole  of  the  English  merchandise  found 
there,  and  destroyed  the  English  factory.  He 
collected  a  number  of  Corsican  emigrants  in 
Tuscany,  and  arming  them,  conveyed  them 
to  that  island,  which,  in  the  course  of  three 
months,  detached  itself  from  its  British 
alliance,  and  became  a  division  of  France, 
after  it  had  cost  England  £2,500,000 
sterling.  He,  moreover,  revolutionised  the 
whole  of  the  north  of  Italy,  establishing 
there  a  group  of  republics,  ready  to  be  the 
subservient  allies  of  France.  At  the  same 
time  the  citadel  of  Milan  capitulated ;  and 
he  was  thus  supplied  with  a  park  of  artil- 
lery, consisting  nearly  of  150  guns,  for  the 
commencement  of  his  operations  against 
Mantua. 


BATTLES  OF  SALO,  LONATO,  AND  CASTIGLIONE 


ALL  Lombardy,  except  Mantua,  being  now 
subdued,  the  conqueror  prepared  to  oppose 
the  overwhelming  torrent  which  was  ready 
to  pour  down  upon  Lombardy  from  the 
passes  of  the  Tyrol.  Having  opened  the 
trenches  before  Mantua,  he  marched  to 
combat  the  foe  with  an  army  amounting  to 
about  40,000  men. 

The  Austrian   army,  to   the   amount   of 
80,000  men,  was  advancing  in  three  divi- 

dered  up,  than  the  general  conviction  was,  that  the 
final  hour  of  the  one  or  the  other  army  was  at  hand : 
then  the  contest  along  the  different  portions  of  the 
French  line  became  apparently  of  no  moment ;  every 
one  awaited  the  result  of  their  shock.  At  Auster- 
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sions.  The  right  wing,  under  Davidovich, 
was  detached  to  Brescia;  the  left,  under 
Quasdonovich,  was  to  descend  the  Adige 
and  manoeuvre  on  Verona ;  while  the  centre, 
under  Wurmser,  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
Mantua.  This  disposition  was  adopted  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French,  as  the 
fighting  old  general  made  a  sure  calculation 
that  he  should  beat  them,  and  the  disposi- 
tion would  have  been  judicious  for  the  pur- 

litz,  Jena,  Friedland,  Wagram,  and  Marengo,  they 
had  carried  terror  and  confusion  into  the  ranks  of 
their  opponents.  But  Waterloo  broke  the  spell,  as 
the  glorious  battles  of  the  Peninsula  had  disenchanted 
the  belief  in  French  invincibility. 


A.D.  1796.] 
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pose ;  but  the  large  extent  of  country  taken 
up  for  that  purpose,  so  separated  the  columns, 
as  to  prevent  them  supporting  one  another 
in  proper  time,  should  they  be  attacked — an 
error  that  had  prevailed  in  all  Beaulicu's 
movements,  and  which,  as  has  been  before 
said,  attended  those  of  all  the  other  Aus- 
trian generals  during  the  whole  war,  and 
was  the  cause  of  their  frequent  defeats. 

The  hostile  armies  soon  came  in  presence 
of  each  other ;  and,  during  the  first  two 
days,  the  French  retreated  before  the  Aus- 
trian columns,  leaving  them  in  possession  of 
Castiglione,  Brescia,  Salo,  and  Corona.  But 
the  tide  of  success,  which  had  for  thirteen 
consecutive  days  run  against  the  French, 
had  no  visible  effect  on  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte's measures.  Having  rendered  the  rear 
of  his  army  secure,  and  brought  the  two 
wings  into  connection,  he  determined  to  put 
his  usual  and  decisive  manoeuvre  (of  attack- 
ing his  adversary's  separated  divisions  in 
detail)  into  practice.  He,  therefore,  on  the 
31st  of  July,  broke  up  the  siege  of  Mantua, 
burying  his  guns  and  balls  which  he  could 
not  remove  in  the  trenches,  and  casting 
his  powder  and  the  gun-carriages  into  the 
lake. 

He  first  attacked  one  division  of  Quas- 
donowich's  column  at  Salo,  and  another  at 
Lonato.  In  the  meanwhile,  Wurmser  having 
forced  the  French  rear-guards  from  their 
posts,  advanced  to  resume  his  communica- 
tion with  Quasdonovich ;  but  having,  by 
this  manoeuvre,  left  the  centre  of  the  Aus- 
trian line  greatly  weakened,  Massena  and 
Augereau  attacked  it  at  Lonato  and  Cas- 
tiglione, and  threw  it  into  complete  discom- 
fiture and  rout.  Here,  again,  one  of  those 
accidents  nearly  favoured  the  discomfited 
Austrians  and  proved  fatal  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.  He  had  entered  Lonato  with 
a  small  retinue,  when  an  Austrian  general, 
who  had  received  information,  from  some 


peasants,  that  the  French  commander-in- 
chief  was  in  the  town,  appeared  with  a 
body  of  four  or  five  thousand  men  before 
the  place,  and  sent  an  officer  with  a  flag 
of  truce  to  summon  the  French  troops 
who  were  in  possession  to  surrender.  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  received  the  Austrian 
officer  at  the  head  of  his  staff,  and  desiring 
his  eyes  to  be  unbandaged,  said — "What 
means  this  insolence?  Do  you  beard  the 
French  general  in  the  midst  of  his  army? 
Go  and  tell  your  general,  that  I  give  him 
eight  minutes  to  lay  down  his  arms :  he  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  French  army  1  That 
time  passed,  he  has  nothing  to  hope."  The 
boldness  of  the  demand  inclined  the  enemy 
to  submit  to  a  force  not  above  a  fourth  of 
|  their  number,  and  thus  saved  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  from  the  imminent  danger  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Wurmser,  with  an  acti- 
vity not  familiar  to  German  policy,  occu- 
pied himself  in  endeavouring  to  repair  his 
disasters.  Having  victualled  Mantua,  and 
collected  the  scattered  remains  of  his  routed 
army,  he  advanced,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
to  Castiglione.  In  the  engagement  which 
ensued,  the  Austrian  army  was  completely 
routed,  and  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Trent 
and  Itoveredo,  the  very  places  from  which 
the  Austrian  general  had  advanced,  confi- 
dent of  victory,  and  in  which  the  Austrian 
soldiers  had  made  various  exhibitions  emble- 
matic of  their  overthrow  of  the  republican 
sans-culottes.  In  this  disastrous  campaign 
(which  the  French  army  called — from  the 
rapid  and  uninterrupted  succession  of  vic- 
tories—  "the  campaign  of  five  days"), 
Wurmser  lost  above  half  his  army,  and  all 
his  cannon  and  stores.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  foundation  of  the  Polish  legion 
(which  afterwards  became  so  renowned  in 
the  imperial  wars)  was  laid,  from  the  emi- 
grants of  that  nation  who  flocked  in  num- 
bers to  Napoleon's  standard. 


BATTLES  OF  ROVEREDO, 

THE  Austrian  general  was,  however,  not  yet 
subdued.  Being  reinforced  with  20,000 
fresh  troops,  he  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
Mantua;  and  again  committed  the  besetting 
error  of  Austrian  generals — of  dividing  his 
force  beyond  the  power  of  combination,  as 
instant  necessity  or  circumstances  might 
require.  lie  left  20,000  men  under  Da- 
vidovich,  at  lloveredo,  to  cover  the  Tyrol, 


RIMOLANO,  BASSANO,  ETC. 

while  he  advanced  to  raise  the  blockade  of 
Mantua. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  suffered  him  to  ad- 
vance to  Bassano,  a  distance  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  combination  in  suffi- 
cient time,  when  either  division  was  attacked ; 
and  then,  rapidly  marching  against  Da- 
vidovich,  attacked  him  in  his  strongly-in- 
trenched camp,  in  front  of  Rove-redo,  and 
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defeated  him,  with  the  loss  of  7,000  pri- 
soners, and  the  greater  part  of  his  artillery 
and  colours.  The  consequence  of  this  vic- 
tory was,  that  Trent  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  and  Wurmser's  communication 
with  the  Tyrol  was  cut  off. 

To  redeem  his  ill-fortune,  the  Austrian 
commander-in-chief  adopted  the  following 
plan : — Being  of  opinion  that  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte was  about  to  put  into  execution 
Carnot's  masterly  scheme  of  operation — 
namely,  the  junction  of  the  army  of  Italy 
with  the  armies  of  the  Rhine,  under  Jourdan 
and  Moreau ;  and  that  thus  their  joint  ad- 
vance would  be  effected  on  Vienna — he 
determined  to  wait  in  Lombardy,  in  order 
to  cut  off  his  retreat  through  Italy.  But 
his  anticipations  proved  disastrous  to  him. 
For  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  having  recourse 
to  his  accustomed  plan  of  forced  marches, 
passed  over  sixty  miles  of  ground  in  two  days, 
and  suddenly  coming  on  Wurmser,  attacked  ] 
him  in  his  position  at  Primolano,  and  de-  ! 
feated  his  rearguard,  with  the  loss  of  4,000 
prisoners.*  Next  day,  September  8th,  he  at- 
tacked him  at  Bassano,  and  took  6,000  pri- 
soners with  all  his  artillery,  baggage,  and 
colours.  Wurmser,  effecting  his  escape  with 
great  difficulty,  threw  himself  into  Mantua, 
with  16,000  men — the  remnant  of  the  fine 
army  with  which  he  had  entered  Italy,  and 
been  reinforced  with  during  his  ill-fated  ope- 
rations in  that  country.  Another  of  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte's  narrow  escapes  from 
being  captured — like  those  he  had  met  with 

*  It  is  stated,  that  on  the  evening  after  this  battle, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  his  eagerness  to  pursue  the 
fleeing  enemy,  outrode  all  his  suite,  and  passed  the 
night  alone,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  on  the  ground  in 
the  midst  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  who  bivouacked 
round  the  town.  "  A  private  soldier  shared  with  him 
his  rations,  and  reminded  him  of  it,  after  he  became 
emperor,  in  the  camp  at  Boulogne." 

t  The  following  anecdote  of  this  battle  is  stated 
by  Las  Casas  to  have  been  narrated  by  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  in  one  of  his  conversations  at  St.  Helena : 
— On  the  night  following  the  battle  of  Bassano,  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte,  accompanied  by  some  superior 
officers,  was  going  over  the  field  on  which  the 
battle  had  been  fought,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that  the  wounded  were  attended  to.  The  moon 
shed  her  light  on  the  scene,  and  the  profound 
silence  of  the  night  was  disturbed  only  by  the  cries 
of  the  wounded  and  the  groans  of  the  dying.  Sud- 
denly a  dog,  which  had  been  lying  upon  a  dead  body, 
came  forward  moaning,  alternately  advancing  and 
receding,  as  if  hesitating  between  the  desire  of 
avenging  the  death  of  his  master,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  allowing  the  body  to  become  cold,  -which  he 
appeared  to  be  desirous  of  reviving.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  checked  his  horse,  and  after  remaining 
for  some  minutes  absorbed  in  profound  meditation, 
exclaimed,  "  what  a  lesson  for  man !"  Perhaps  the 
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at  Valleggio  and  Lonato — occurred  at  this 
time.  In  one  of  the  fierce  skirmishes  that 
took  place,  he  was  completely  surrounded 
for  a  moment,  but  escaped  by  reining  aside 
his  charger,  and  spurring  away  at  a  furious 
rate.f 

Having  again  dispersed  the  imperial  army, 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  on  the 
Tyrolese  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Austria, 
and  revolutionise  themselves.  But  those 
hardy  and  gallant  mountaineers  rejected 
the  proposal,  preferring  their  German  con- 
nection to  French  fraternisation;  and  arming 
themselves,  waited  the  signal  to  resist  their 
invaders. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  appeared  again  be- 
fore Mantua.  A  battle  ensuing,  September 
13th,  between  the  hostile  armies  near  the 
suburb  of  St.  George,  which  is  close  to  the 
citadel,  terminated  in  the  flight  of  the  Aus- 
trian army  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  after 
having  sustained  a  severe  loss.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  then  appointed  Serrurier  to  the 
command  of  the  blockade,  and  placing  his 
army  in  cantonments,  went  to  Milan,  to 
organise  the  various  republics  which  he  had 
instituted  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

At  this  time  he  wrote  to  the  Directory, 
complaining  of  their  not  putting  a  larger 
force  at  his  disposal,  and  informing  them 
that  he  was  about  to  lose  the  whole  of  his 
Italian  conquests  : — "  Mautua  cannot  be  re- 
duced before  the  middle  of  February ;  you 
will  perceive  from  that  how  critical  our 
situation  is ;  and  our  political  system  is,  if 

incident  will  be  more  interesting  to  the  reader  if  pre- 
sented in  the  graphic  language  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, as  given  by  Las  Casas.  "  In  the  deep  silence 
of  a  beautiful  moonlight,  while  passing  over  the 
field  of  battle,  strewn  with  the  dead  and  the  dying, 
a  dog  leaping  suddenly  from  beneath  the  clothes  of 
his  dead  master,  rushed  upon  us,  and  then  imme- 
diately returned  to  his  hiding-place,  howling  pite- 
ously :  he  alternately  licked  his  master's  face  and 
again  flew  at  us — thus  at  once  soliciting  aid  and 
seeking  revenge.  Whether  owing  to  my  own  par- 
ticular turn  of  mind  at  the  moment — the  time,  the 
place,  or  the  action  itself — no  incident  on  any  field 
of  battle  ever  produced  so  deep  an  impression  on 
me.  This  man,  thought  I,  perhaps  has  friends  in 
the  camp,  or  in  his  company ;  and  here  he  lies,  for- 
saken by  all  except  his  dog.  What  a  lesson  nature 
here  presents  through  the  medium  of  an  animal ! 
What  a  strange  being  is  man  ;  and  how  mysterious 
are  his  impressions !  I  had,  without  emotion,  ordered 
battles  which  were  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  army ; 
I  had  beheld,  with  tearless  eyes,  the  execution  of 
these  operations,  by  which  numbers  of  my  country- 
men were  sacrificed ;  and  here  my  feelings  were 
roused  by  the  mournful  howling  of  a  dog  !"  Several 
similar  occurrences  are  detailed  in  the  Campaigns 
and  Sattle-Fields  of  Wellington  and  his  Com- 
rades. 
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possible,  still  worse.  Peace  with  Naples  is 
indispensable;  an  alliance  with  Genoa  and 
Turin  necessary.  Lose  no  time  in  taking 
the  people  of  Lornbardy,  Modena,  Bologna, 
and  Ferrara  under  your  protection,  and, 
above  all,  send  reinforcements.  The  em- 
peror has  thrice  reformed  his  army  since 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign.  Every 
thing  is  going  wrong  in  Italy ;  the  prestige 


of  our  forces  is  dissipated ;  the  enemy  now 
count  our  ranks.  It  is  indispensable  that 
you  take  into  your  instant  consideration  the 
critical  situation  of  the  Italian  army,  and 
forthwith  secure  it  friends  both  among  kings 
and  people.  The  influence  of  Rome  is  in- 
calculable ;  you  did  wrong  in  breaking  with 
that  power ;  I  would  have  temporised  with 
it,  as  we  have  done  with  Venice  and  Genoa." 


BATTLE  OF  ARCOLA. 


AUSTRIA  availed  herself  of  the  breathing-  | 
time  which  the  inaction  of  the  French  armies 
now  presented.  Having,  by  the  discomfiture 
of  the  French  armies  of  the  Rhine,  under 
Jourdan  and  Moreau  been  enabled  to  recruit 
her  resources,  she  prepared  to  resume  the 
war  in  Italy  with  renewed  vigour.  Marshal 
Alvinzi,  a  general  of  high  reputation,  was 
therefore  ordered  to  march  with  an  army 
of  40,000  men,  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
remnant  of  Quasdonovich's  army,  which  had 
been  recruited  in  the  Tyrol,  and  amounted 
to  18,000  men  under  Davidowich,  and  ad- 
vance to  the  relief  of  Mantua  and  the  re- 
conquest  of  Lombardy. 

On  the  advance  of  the  imperial  army  into 
the  Lombard  territory,  the  French,  under 
Massena  and  Joubert,  being  compelled  by 
Davidowich  to  retreat  from  their  positions  of 
Corona  and  Rivoli,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
hurried  to  the  assistance  of  his  retreating 
forces.  Presenting  himself  to  the  discom- 
fited troops — "Soldiers!"  said  he,  "you 
have  displeased  me.  You  have  shown 
neither  discipline,  constancy,  nor  courage : 
you  have  suffered  yourselves  to  be  driven 
from  positions  where  a  handful  of  brave 
men  might  have  arrested  the  progress  of  an 
army.  You  are  no  longer  French  soldiers. 
Let  it  be  written  on  the  colours — '  They 
belong  not  to  the  army  of  Italy.' "  "  These 
words,"  says  the  writer  of  the  Montholon 
Memoirs,  "  were  answered  by  the  tears  and 
groans  of  the  soldiery.  The  rules  of  disci- 
pline could  not  stifle  their  sense  of  humilia- 
tion ;  and  several  of  the  grenadiers,  who  had 
deserved,  and  who  wore  emblems  of  distinc- 
tion, called  out  from  their  ranks — '  General ! 
we  have  been  misrepresented.  Place  us  in 
the  van  of  the  army,  and  you  shall  then 
judge  whether  we  do  not  belong  to  the  army 
of  Italy.' "  Events  soon  proved  that  the 
general  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  his  cle- 
mency. 


i  I 


A  severe  rencontre  ensued  at  Vicenza ; 
and  as  the  victory  remained  undecided,  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  retreated,  and  took  up 
his  position  at  Verona.  Alvinzi  occupied 
the  strong  heights  of  Caldiero,  from  which 
he  repulsed  Massena's  assault  with  great 
loss. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  now  fearing  that 
Alvinzi  would  effect  a  junction  with  Davi- 
dowich, to  deceive  his  adversary  made  the 
feint  of  retreating  to  Mantua;  but  after 
marching  some  distance  rearwards,  suddenly 
wheeling  his  columns  towards  the  Adige, 
he  returned  in  the  night,  and  took  up  his 
position  at  Arcola,  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of 
morasses,  in  the  rear  of  Alvinzi's  army. 
Having  thus  turned  Alvinzi's  position,  and 
brought  the  battle  to  a  field  where  the 
bravery  of  a  few  would,  on  the  narrow 
causeways  which  traversed  those  marshes, 
be  of  more  avail  than  the  superiority  of 
numbers,  he  divided  his  force  into  three 
columns,  and  advanced  at  daybreak  (No- 
vember 15th)  to  the  attack  of  that  place 
by  the  causeways,  across  which  the  marshes 
that  surround  the  town  are  passable,  and 
attacked  the  two  battalions  stationed  there. 
The  Austrians  defended  the  causeways  and 
bridge  with  great  gallantry,  and  drove 
Augereau,  who  commanded  the  first  column, 
back  with  much  loss.  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, seizing  a  standard,  and  dashing  for- 
ward through  a  tempest  of  shot,  exclaiming, 
"  Follow  your  general !"  at  the  head  of  a 
column  planted  the  standard  on  the  middle  of 
the  bridge ;  and  at  the  same  time,  recalling  to 
the  minds  of  the  soldiers  the  glories  of  Lodi, 
said,  "  Frenchmen  !  grenadiers  !  will  you 
then  abandon  your  colours?"  The  column  im- 
mediately rushed  forward  to  the  bridge ;  but 
Alvinzi  having  reinforced  his  battalions,  the 
effects  of  the  fire  of  the  artillery  was  so  de- 
vastating, that  the  French  were  again  driven 
back,  and,  in  the  melfe,  Napoleon  Buona- 
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parte  fell  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge 
into  the  morass,  where  he  remained  sunk 
up  to  the  middle,  without  the  power  of  ex- 
tricating himself.  The  troops  seeing  his 
imminent  danger,  rushed  forward  again  to 
the  charge,  with  the  cry,  "  Forwards ! — for- 
wards ! — save  the  general !"  and  pressed 
forwards  with  a  violence  so  irresistible,  as 
to  overpower  all  opposition.  They  carried 
the  bridge ;  and  Arcola  was  taken.  "  Dur- 
ing this  terrible  strife,  Lannes  received  three 
wounds.  His  aid-de-camp,  Meuron,  was 
killed  by  his  side  when  covering  his  gene- 
ral with  his  body;  and  all  his  personal 
staff  were  badly  wounded." 

Alvinzi,  now  fearing  that  his  communi- 
cation with  Davidowich  would  be  cut  off, 
abandoned  Caldiero,  and  retired  behind 
Arcola.  By  the  interposition  of  Alvinzi  be- 
tween him  and  Vaubois,  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte being  apprehensive  that  Davidowich 
might  either  overwhelm  Vaubois,  or  ad- 
vance to  the  relief  of  Mantua,  evacuated 
Arcola,  and  assumed  his  former  position  at 
Ronco.  But  ascertaining  next  day,  that 
Davidowich  had  made  no  movement,  he  ad- 
vanced again  on  Arcola,  which,  having  been 
repossessed  by  the  Austrians,  was  as  bravely 
defended.  This  attack  not  succeeding,  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  retreated  again  to  Ronco ; 
but  on  the  following  morning  the  assault 
was  renewed,  and  the  battle  raged  during 
the  day  with  fluctuating  success  and  un- 
diminished  fury,  until  decided  by  a  general 
charge  of  all  the  French  forces,  in  con- 
junction with  the  following  stratagem, 
which  will  be  best  described  in  Napoleon 
Buonaparte's  own  words,  as  he  uttered 
them  in  one  of  his  conversations  at  St. 
Helena : — 

"  At  Arcola,  I  gained  the  battle  with 
twenty-five  horsemen.  I  perceived  the 
critical  moment  of  lassitude  of  both  armies, 
when  the  oldest  and  bravest  would  have 
been  glad  to  be  in  their  tents.  All  my  men 
had  been  engaged.  Three  times  I  had  been 


obliged  to  re-establish  the  battle.  There  re- 
mained near  me  about  twenty-five  "guides." 
I  sent  them  round,  under  Colonel  Hercule, 
on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  with  four  or  five 
trumpets,  ordering  them  to  blow  loud 
and  charge  furiously.  '  Here  is  the  French 
cavalry,'  was  the  cry ;  and  all  took  to  flight." 
The  Austrians  supposed  that  Murat  had, 
with  all  the  French  cavalry,  forced  his  way 
through  the  bogs;  and  at  that  moment, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  ordering  a  general 
assault  in  front,  a  complete  rout  took 
place,  after  a  desperate  struggle  of  three 
days'  duration. 

Thus  ended  the  three  battles  of  Arcola, 
with  the  loss  of  12,000  slain,  6,000  pris- 
oners, eighteen  cannon,  and  four  stand  of 
colours,  on  the  side  of  the  Austrians ;  and 
8,000  killed  on  that  of  the  French.  .It 
was  on  the  first  of  these  days,  while  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  was  unable  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  perilous  condition  in  the 
marsh,  that  the  brave  Meuron,  who  at 
Toulon  had  saved  his  life  by  a  similar  dis- 
play of  heroism  and  devotion,  observing  a 
bomb  about  to  explode  near  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  threw  himself  between  it  and 
his  general,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot.* 

The  battle  of  Arcola,  which  lasted  three 
days,  or  rather  combined  three  separate 
actions,  fought  on  consecutive  days,  forms  a 
splendid  epoch  in  the  annals  of  warfare, 
and  ranks  among  those  military  movements 
which  display  the  strategetic  skill,  as  well 
as  the  never-failing  presence  of  mind  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.  Although  several 
times  worsted,  still  his  fertile  genius  sup- 
plied him  with  fresh  schemes,  which  not 
only  enabled  him  to  retrieve  what  he  had 
lost,  but  also  to  turn  the  very  reverses  he 
had  sustained  into  means  for  ultimately 
carrying  his  object.  It  is  in  the  rapid  con- 
ception of  the  means  of  escaping  danger, 
and  of  converting  the  chance  of  success  to 
his  own  advantage,  that  the  genius  of  a 
consummate  general  chiefly  consists. 


BATTLE  OF  RIVOLI. 


THE  Austrian  generals  now  began  to  put 
into  operation  those  measures  which  they 
should  before  have  attempted.  Davidowich 

*  He  improved  the  condition  of  the  officer  and  the 
soldier  when  retired  from  service.  An  imperial  de- 
cree reserved  for  wounded  military  officers  all  the 
civi'.  employments  which  they  could  properly  fill. 


made  an  advance  on  Verona,  and  Wurmser 
a  desperate  sally  from  Mantua,  in  order  to 
effectuate  a  junction;  but  they  were  frus- 

The  brave  man,  when  expiring  on  the  field  of  honour, 
felt  no  pang  for  the  lot  of  those  whom  he  left  be- 
hind him.  "  The  emperor  was  there  to  succour  the 
widow,  and  be  a  father  to  the  orphan." 
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trated  in  their  attempts.  Thus  the  impe- 
rialists were  hafllcd  in  their  fourth  effort 
to  regain  possession  of  Lombardy,  in  which 
they  might  probably  have  been  successful, 
had  Alviuzi  and  Davidowich  not  neglected 
to  form  a  junction  after  the  discomfiture  of  j 
Vaubois  and  Massena.  The  consequence  of 
their  unaccountable  error  and  delay  was 
the  possession  of  Trent,  and  the  command 
Df  the  passage  into  the  Tyrol  by  the  French.  I 
During  the  period  of  inaction  that  fol- 
lowed the  battles  of  Arcola,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  employed  himself  in  reorganising 
the  Cispadane  and  Transpadane  republics ; 
'  and  his  favours  were  repaid  by  a  body  of 
Italian  troops  placed  at  his  disposal. 

Austria,  ever  slow  in  action,  and  perverse 
'  in  effort,  but  persevering  in  purpose,  pre-  j 
,  pared  again  to  renew  the  contest.     Alvinzi, 
!  being    reinforced   with    new    levies,   found 
himself  at  the   head  of  00,000  men ;    but 
not  profiting  by  the  experience  of  his  for- 
mer disasters,  he  descended  from  the  passes 
of  tlie  Tyrol  by  two  distinct  lines  of  march 
and    double    plans  of  operation,    with    the 
intention  of  forming  a  junction  before  the 
walls  of  Mantua. 

In  the  meantime,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
having  concentrated  his  forces,  posted  Jou- 
bert  at  Rivoli,  with  orders  to  dispute  the 
important  position  with  all  his  might,  should 
Alvinzi  attempt  to  force  it.  The  Austrians 
attacked  Joubert  on  the  13th  of  January 
1797,  with  so  much  vigour,  that,  fearing 
he  should  be  dislodged,  he  sent  information 
of  his  situation  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
who,  after  examining  his  maps,  exclaimed 
— "  It  is  clear — it  is  clear ; — to  Rivoli  I"  and 
immediately  advanced  from  Verona  to  his 
assistance,  and  by  a  forced  march,  reached 
Rivoli  just  at  the  moment  that  Joubert 
was  retreating  from  his  position.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  ascended  the  heights  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  and 
surveying  from  them  the  Austrian  encamp- 

•  When  Napoleon  Buonaparte  saw  the  perilous 
situation  that  Joubert's  division  was  exposed  to  by 
Lusignan's  appearance  in  its  rear,  he  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  to  Alvinzi,  proposing  a  suspension  of  arm* 
for  lialf-an-hour,  as  tie  hud  some  propositions  to 
make  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  a  courier 
with  despatches  from  Paris.  Alvinzi,  ever  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  military  ought  to  be  subordinate 
to  diplomatic  operations,  fell  into  the  snare ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  the  French  having  made  the  move- 
ments necessary  to  repel  the  danger,  extricated 
themselves. 

t  On  this  subject  the  anecdote  told  of  a  Hunga- 
rian officer,  who  was  among  the  prisoners  taken  at 
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mcnt  in  the  plains  below  (which  he  was 
easily  enabled  to  do,  as  the  moon  shone 
bright,  and  the  Austrian  watch-fires  were 
numerous),  he  judged,  from  the  unoccupied 
distances  between  the  five  separate  encamp- 
ments, that  the  artillery  and  cavalry  had 
not  then  arrived;  and  therefore  deter- 
mined to  commence  the  attack  without 
delay.  At  break  of  day  he  began  the 
action  by  driving  the  Austrians  from  the 
chapel  of  St.  Mark.  This  post  was  twice 
taken  and  retaken.  But  the  Austrian  co- 
lumns, having  made  their  attacks  on  the 
heights  by  isolated  movements,  instead  of 
one  combined  simultaneous  effort,  and  being 
assailed  by  a  heavy  and  destructive  can- 
nonade from  the  French  batteries  (to  which 
they  had  no  artillery  to  oppose,  supported 
by  successive  charges  of  cavalry  and  infan- 
try, were  utterly  broken  and  routed ;  and 
the  fifth  division,  which  had  been  detached, 
under  Lusignan,  to  bring  up  the  artillery, 
and  then  proceed  to  out-flank  the  French 
army  and  cut  off  Joubert,  now  making  its 
appearance,  was  compelled  to  lay  down  its 
arms;  and  thus,  as  the  French  soldiery 
humorously  observed,  on  seeing  its  approach, 
to  "  furnish  further  supplies  for  their  mus- 
kets." Had  Lusignan's  movement  been 
better  timed,  and  Alvinzi  not  have  fallen 
into  the  snare  contrived  for  him  by  his 
wily  adversary,*  Lusignan's  appearance  in 
the  rear  of  the  French  might  have  made 
the  14th  of  January  one  of  the  darkest, 
instead  of  one  of  the  brightest,  days  in 
the  military  chronicles  of  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte. But  the  Austrians  were  not,  as 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  sarcastically  observed 
on  this  occasion,  "  apt  to  calculate  the  value 
of  minutes."  Their  sluggish  movements, 
want  of  decision,  and  servile  adherence  to 
rule  and  etiquette,  were  the  cause  of  all  their 
discomfiture.  Well  might  they  complain, 
that  their  great  opponent  would  not  make 
war  by  rule  and  method. f 

the  defeat  of  the  Austiians  at  Fombia,  is  not  unin- 
teresting. The  remark  was  made  by  him  in  a  conver- 
sation with  Napoleon  Buonaparte  while  the  army  was 
in  bivouac.  The  old  Hungarian,  not  being  aware  with 
whom  lie  was  conversing,  expressed,  in  strong  terms, 
his  disapprobation  of  the  irregularity  of  the  French 
general  s  tactics.  "  The  FrenchTiave  a  young  general," 
said  the  old  routine  tnctitioner,  "  who  knows  no- 
thing of  the  regular  rules  of  war.  To-day  he  is  in 
our  rear;  to-morrow  on  our  flank ;  and  the  next  day 
in  our  front.  There  is  no  enduring  such  violations 
of  all  the  rules  of  war :  the  practice  is  intolerable." 
In  the  battle  of  Hivoli  Napoleon  BuonaparU  had 
three  horse*  shot  under  him. 
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DURING  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  struggle 
'of  Rivoli,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  received 
information  that  Provera  had  forced  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Adige,  Augereau  not  being  able 
to  resist  him  ;  and  that  he  had  already  ad- 
vanced to  Lago  di  Guarda,  by  means  of 
which  he  held  communication  with  Wurm- 
ser  in  Mantua.  He  immediately  prepared 
:o  meet  the  emergency.  Leaving  Massena, 
Vlurat,  and  Joubert  to  pursue  Alvinzi,  he 
lurried  to  the  assistance  of  Serrurier  and 
;he  blockading  force  before  Mantua. 

.Having  marched  during  the  whole  of  the 
night  and  of  the  following  day,  he  reached 
the  vicinity  of  Mantua  at  night-fall.  Find- 
ing Provera  strongly  posted,  and  Serrurier's 
situation  highly  critical,  he  determined  on 
mmediate  action,  and  proceeded  forthwith 
to  make  the  requisite  dispositions  for  the 
purpose.  So  great  was  his  anxiety  to  ascer- 
tain that,  all  the  necessary  preparations  had 
been  attended  to,  that  he  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  night  in  visiting  the  outposts.  At 
one  of  these  he  found  the  sentinel,  fatigued 
and  overpowered  with  the  preceding  day 
and  night's  march,  asleep  by  the  root  of  a 
tree.  The  general,  taking  the  musket  of 
the  sentry  without  waking  him,  performed 
duty  in  his  place.  At  the  soldier's  waking, 
and  perceiving  with  terror  and  despair  the 
countenance  and  occupation  of  his  general, 
he  fell  on  his  knees.  "  My  friend,"  said 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  mildly,  "  here  is  your 
musket :  as  you  fought  hard  and  marched 
long  yesterday,  your  sleep  is  excusable ;  but 
a  moment's  inattention  might  at  present 
ruin  the  army.  I  happened  to  be  awake, 
and  have  held  your  post  for  you.  You  will 
be  more  careful  another  time."  As  Mr. 
Lockhart  has  observed,  this  anecdote  has 
been  adopted  by  the  various  biographers  oi 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  with  all  the  particular 
of  the  story  notwithstanding  the  air  of  im- 
probability that  seems  to  belong  to  it.  Such 

*  Histoire  He  la  Guerre  de  la  Peninsula  sous 
Napoleon. 

t  Histoire  de  Napoleon  et  de  la  Grande  Armte, 
en  1812. 

t  Among  the  number  of  instances  that  occurred 
while  the  wounded  were  undergoing  amputation 
of  their  limbs,  or  other  severe  surgical  operations, 
in  which  they  expressed  their  devotion  to  their 
general,  that  of  the  soldier  who,  while  undergoing 
the  extraction  of  a  ball  from  his  left  side,  gaily 
said  to  the  surgeon  as  the  probe  went  into  the 
wound,  and  he  thought  it  was  approaching  his  heart, 
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anecdotes  as  these,  ever  and  anon  flying 
"rom  column  to  column,  nourished  "  the  de- 
votion of  the  soldiery ;  and  to  adopt  Gen- 
eral Toy's  expression,*  rendered  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  "  the  life  of  camps  and  of 
glory."  "  The  power  he  exercised  over  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers,"  was,  as  Marmont 
observes,  "  like  the  mysterious  power  by 
which  nature  animates  and  calls  into  life 
the  various  objects  of  creation."  "  His 
ascendancy  over  the  affections  of  the  army, 
and  their  devotion  to  him,  were  such,"  says 
Segur,t  "  that  even  during  the  horrors  and 
privations  of  the  disastrous  retreat  from 
Moscow,  some  men  crawled  to  fall  and  die 
at  his  feet;  and  even  in  the  ravings  of  deli- 
rium, they  implored,  but  never  reproached 
him.  If  there  were  any  imprecations,  they 
were  not  heard  when  he  was  present.  Of 
all  our  misfortunes,  the  greatest  was  still 
that  of  displeasing  him.  He  was  the  idol 
of  the  army,  and  like  hope  in  the  heart  of 
man."  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse  tells  us, 
in  his  Travels,  "  that  at  a  parade  in  the 
Tuileries  (Sunday,  May  30th,  1815),  I  re- 
marked an  enthusiasm,  an  affection,  a  de- 
light, apparent  in  the  countenances  of  the 
troops  at  the  sight  of  their  general,  which 
no  parent  can  command  in  the  midst  of  his 
family."! 

This  enthusiastic  devotion,  which  so 
wrought  on  the  spirits  of  the  men  as  to 
amount  almost  to  idolatry,  was  produced  by 
several  causes. — 1.  The  solicitude  he  man- 
ifested for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the 
army,  provided  that  solicitude  did  not  tend 
to  compromise  his  plans  and  ambition. 
2.  The  purity  of  his  military  adminis- 
tration. Favouritism  found  no  countenance 
with  him :  merit  and  ability  alone  won  his 
favour.  Among  thousands  of  instances, 
may  be  cited  the  cases  of  Bernard  and  the 
"  ill-fated  dragoon."  3.  The  sympathy  and 
interest  he  evinced  in  behalf  of  the  sufl'er- 

"  an  inch  deeper,  and  you  will  find  the  emperor;"  as 
also  that  of  the  man  who  threw  his  amputated  arm 
into  the  air,  with  an  exclamation  of  his  devotion  and 
attachment  to  the  god  of  his  idolatry.  "  Often," 
says  Lannes,  "  would  the  dying  men,  in  their  last 
agonies,  feebly  shout  the  national  cry — '  Vive  1'Em- 
pereur." '  The  instances  in  which,  when  he  was  ex- 
posed to  danger,  his  soldiers  interposed  their  own 
bodies  to  protect  him,  are  innumerable.  His  aid- de- 
camp, Meuron,  did  this  both  at  Toulon  and  Arcola, 
at  which  last-mentioned  place  he  sealed  his  fidelity 
and  devotion  by  his  death. 
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ings  of  the  troops.  He  often  spent  hours 
on  the  field  of  battle  to  see  that  the 
wounded  received  tlie  attention  the  occasion 
would  allow.  He  visited  the  hospitals  in 
person,  to  ascertain  that  the  sufferers  were 
properly  attended  to,  often  applying  his 
hands  to  their  wounds  and  counting  their 
scars,  at  the  same  time  cheering  and  sooth- 
ing them  with  his  voice.  4.  When  he 
reviewed  the  troops,  it  was  his  practice  to 
go,  at  a  slow  pace,  through  the  ranks  on 
foot,  asking  questions,  listening  patiently 
to  the  history  of  the  grievances  of  every  one 
and  their  pretensions,  and  on  the  spot  to 
satisfy  well-founded  claims.  On  such  oc- 
casions, he  always  asked  the  officers,  and 
often  the  soldiers,  in  what  battles  they 
had  been  engaged ;  and  to  those  who  had 
received  serious  wounds,  he  gave  the  cross 

I  of  the  legion  of  honour.  He  always  endea- 
voured  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  army, 
that  all  its  members  were  known  to  him ; 
by  which  policy  the  devotion  of  the  troops 
was  enthusiastically  excited.  To  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  lie,  as  Bourrienne  tells 
us  in  his  Memoirs,  resorted  to  the  following 
piece  of  charlatanism  : — "  He  would  direct 

'  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  ascertain  from 

|  the  colonels  of  regiments  whether  they  had 
in  their  corps  men  who  had  served  in  the 
campaigns  of  Italy,  of  Egypt,  &c. ;  and  to 
ascertain  their  names,  where  they  were  born, 
the  particulars  of  their  families,  &c. ;  to 
learn  their  numbers  in  the  ranks,  and  to 

1  what  companies  they  belonged.  On  the 
day  of  the  review,  he,  at  a  single  glance, 
from  the  card  he  held  inclosed  in  his  hand, 
could  perceive  the  man  who  had  been  de- 
scribed to  him.  He  would  go  up  to  him  as 
if  he  recognised  him,  address  him  by  his 
name,  and  say — '  Oh !  so  you  are  here  ! 
You  are  a  brave  fellow.  I  sstw  you  at 
Aboukir.  How  is  your  old  father  ?  What ! 
have  you  not  got  the  cross?  Stay,  I  will 
give  it  you."  Then  the  delighted  soldiers 
would  say  to  each  other,  '  you  see  the  em- 
peror knows  us  all :  he  knows  our  families : 
lie  knows  where  we  have  served.' ''  What  a 

I  stimulus  was  this  to  the  soldiers,  whom  be 
thus  persuaded  that  they  would  all,  some 
time  or  other,  become  marshals  of  the  em- 
pire. "  I  have  seen  him,  on  several  occa- 
sions," says  Assaline,  "  in  the  hospital  at 
Jaffa,  inspecting  the  wards,  and  talking 
familiarly  with  the  patients  attacked  by 
epidemic  fever — a  conduct  that  produced  the 
licet,  not  only  on  the  spirits  of  the 
sick,  but  of  the  whole  army.  This  heroic 


example  of  braving  the  danger  of  disease, 
encouraged  at  the  same  time  the  hospital 
attendants,  whom  the  progress  of  the  epi- 
demic and  the  fear  of  contagion  had 
alarmed  considerably,  to  a  more  zealous  and 
conscientious  discharge  of  their  duty."  This 
tribute  of  applause,  due  to  him  for  the  care 
and  attention  he  always  paid  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  at  all  periods  of  his  career, 
whether  in  Egypt,  Italy,  or  Germany,  is 
confirmed  by  Baron  Larrey,  in  his  work  on 
Egypt  e  et  Syrie.  After  the  battle  of  Wa- 
gram,  while  riding  over  the  field  to  ascertain 
that  the  wounded  had  been  carried  off,  he 
found  a  young  quarter-master,  who  was  still 
living,  though  his  head  had  been  shot 
through  ;  but  the  heat  and  the  dust  had  so 
speedily  coagulated  the  blood,  that  the  air 
had  not  been  able  to  affect  the  brain.  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  slipped  from  his  horse; 
felt  the  man's  pulse;  and,  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, cleaned  out  the  nostrils,  which 
were  stuffed  with  earth.  Then,  having  put 
a  little  brandy  to  his  lips,  the  soldier  opened 
his  eyes,  and,  at  first,  seemed  quite  insensi- 
ble to  the  humane  action  of  which  he  was 
the  object;  but  soon  after  opening  them 
again,  he  lifted  them  to  the  emperor,  when 
his  eyes  were  instantly -filled  with  tears,  and 
he  would  have  sobbed,  if  his  strength  had 
allowed  him.  Another  of  the  means  by 
which  he  obtained  his  astonishing  influence 
and  ascendancy  over  the  troops,  was  his 
participation  in  their  hardships  and  difficul- 
ties— of  his  thrusting  himself  forward  as  the 
foremost  man,  when  the  stoutest  heart  sunk 
and  quailed  under  the  emergency.  His 
heroic  daring  at  Lodi  and  Arcola, — his  put- 
ting himself  at  the  head  of  the  French 
army  in  its  march  across  the  desert  to- 
wards Demanhour,  after  the  battle  of  Alex- 
andria; and  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
in  the  march  from  Madrid,  in  pursuit  of 
the  British  army,  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
when  the  general  commanding  the  column  * 
reported  that  the  passes  were  impracticable, 
being  choked  up  with  snow,  —  could  not 
fail  to  excite  the  admiration  and  esteem  of 
the  French  soldiery.  Even  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris  he  was 
regarded  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  though 
many  of  them  had  reason  to  recollect  his 
deeds  in  the  suppression  of  their  attempt 
against  the  conventional  troops  on  "  the 
Day  of  the  Sections."*  Ready,  however, 

•  The  influence  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  charac- 
ter wa>  not  confined  to  the  French  army  ;  it  extended 
even  to  the  Brituh  sailors  on  both  his  voyages  to 
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as  he  was  to  play  the  ban  camarade  with 
his  soldiers,  to  listen  to  their  complaints,  to 
redress  their  grievances,  and  even  to  re- 
ceive their  suggestions,  —  to  his  marshals 
and  generals,  and  the  rest  of  his  subjects, 
he  was  distant  and  haughty  —  brief  and 
abrupt  in  his  speech,  austere  and  inac- 
cessible in  his  manners.  Thus,  while  by 
the  freedom  and  accessibility  allowed  to  the 
privates  and  inferior  officers,  he  connected  I 
himself  intimately  and  personally  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  he  countenanced 
no  immediate  favourite  whose  popularity 
among  the  troops  might  interfere  with  his 
own.  His  liberality  also  tended  to  attach 
the  army  to  him.  Among  other  benefits, 
he  had,  after  his  accession  to  the  imperial 
throne,  distributed  above  500,000,000  francs 
in  donations  among  the  troops.  He  adopted 
the  children  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz ;  and  instituted 
an  asylum  at  the  chateaux  of  St.  Ecouen, 
near  St.  Denis,  for  the  reception  and  educa- 
tion of  the  daughters  of  officers  killed  in 
the  service. 

To  resume  the  narrative  of  the  military 
movements  of  the  French  and  Austrian 
armies : — 

Even  at  this  period  of  the  drama,  the 
perversity  of  Austrian  tactics,  and  absence 
of  decision  in  plan  and  action,  still  retained 
their  influence  over  the  Austrian  generals. 
Provera  had  been  long  enougji  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mantua  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Wurmser ;  but  their  procrastinating 
habits,  and  dogmatical  adherence  to  their 
fatal  mode  of  warfare,  prevented  them  from 
adopting  any  measures  which  might  have 
conduced  to  their  safety  and  success.  In- 
stead of  uniting,  they  let  the  precious  oppor- 
t  unity  escape  in  the  employment  of  flying 


kites  across  the  lake,  with  mutual  exhorta- 
tions to  unite.  This  folly  met  with  its 
recompense.  Their  adversary  was  on  the 
eve  of  convincing  them  of  their  error. 

On  the  17th,  they  proceeded  to  put  their 
concerted  measures  into  execution,  by  en- 
deavouring to  effectuate  a  junction.  Wurm- 
ser attacked  St.  Antoine,  and  Provera  as- 
saulted the  citadel  of  Favorita;  but  their 
efforts  to  effect  their  junction  were  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  French  forces,  which  had, 
during  the  preceding  night,  been  stationed 
(under  Victor)  between  the  two  positions. 
The  consequence  was,  Wurmser  was  driven 
back  into  Mantua;  and  Provera,  and  his 
forces,  amounting  to  5,000  men,  were  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  rest  of 
his  division  (except  about  2,000  men),  which 
was  between  the  Adige  and  the  Brenta, 
voluntarily  surrendered.  The  fugitive  army 
of  Alvinzi,  after  abandoning  one  position 
after  another,  experienced  the  same  fate; 
and  so  great  was  the  prevailing  terror  that 
had  seized  the  Austrians,  that  one  division, 
amounting  to  6000  men,  surrendered  to  a 
force  less  than  a  twelfth  part  of  their 
number.  Thus  the  imperial  armies  were, 
for  the  fifth  time  during  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte's first  Italian  campaign,  scattered  and 
almost  annihilated,  having  lost  above  30,000 
men,  of  whom  19,000  were  prisoners,  with 
sixty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  twenty-four 
stand  of  colours.  Their  reverses  again  placed 
Trent  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  gave 
them  the  command  of  the  Italian  Tyrol. 

Mantua,  reduced  to  the  greatest  necessity, 
now  capitulated ;  by  which  event  500  pieces 
of  brass  cannon,  an  immense  quantity  ot 
military  stores,  sixty  stand  of  colours,  and 
18,000  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French. 


REDUCTION  OF  THE  PAPAL  POWER. 


LOMBARDY  being  now  finally  reduced  under 
the  power  of  the  French,  Napoleon  Buona- 

Elba  and  St.  Helena.  When  he  was  put  on  board 
Captain  Usher's  frigate  for  the  purpose  of  being 
conveyed  to  Elba,  the  sailors,  with  their  usual  coarse- 
ness and  good-humour,  began  to  pass  their  jokes  on 
him,  and  to  show  some  degree  of  exultation  that  he 
•was  at  last  a  prisoner  in  a  British  ship.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  perceived  it,  but  treated  all  the  men 
with  the  greatest  affability  and  kindness,  making 
observations  to  Captain  Usher  on  the  character  of 
British  seamen.  He  seemed  to  relish  their  humour ; 
took  everything  in  good  part ;  and  even  made  some 
attempts  to  talk  with  the  men  in  their  native  tongue, 
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parte  proceeded  to  the  suppression  of  the 
hostile  demonstrations  which  the  pope  had 

laughing  with  them  at  his  mistakes.  By  the  time 
he  had  been  three  or  four  days  on  board,  he  became 
what  they  called  "  a  prime  favourite"  with  the  whole 
crew ;  and  though  he  supported  his  consequence 
and  dignity,  he  did  it  in  such  a  way  as  was  rather 
pleasing  from  its  condescension  than  unpleasant 
from  its  haughtiness.  So  much  had  he  wound  him- 
self into  the  good  graces  of  the  men,  that  when  the 
voyage  ended,  the  sailors  requested  their  captain  to 
wait  on  the  emperor,  with  expressions  of  regret,  that 
they  were  so  soon  to  lose  him,  and  with  sincere  goo6 
wishes  for  "  all  sorts  of  good  luck." 
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BY  SEA  AND  LAND. 


[SAN  MARIXO. 


indicated,  as  well  as  to  compel  him  to  fulfil 
the   conditions   of   the   treaty   of  Bologna, 

1  which  he  had  objected  to  do,  on  the  ground 

i  that  "  all  negotiation  was  incompatible 
with  the  catholic  religion.1'  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  French  general  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  under  Victor,  at  Bolo<rn;i. 
and,  on  the  31st  of  February,  1797,  reached 
Castel  Bolognese,  on  the  Senio;  on  which 
river  the  papal  forces,  consisting  chiefly  of 

I  peasantry  and  monks,  under  Cardinal  Busea, 
wore  encamped,  to  dispute  the  passage.  The 
French  vanguard,  having  forded  the  river  in 
the  night,  a  little  higher  up  than  the  bridge, 
appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  papal  forces  ; 
and  the  main  body,  at  the  same  time,  forced 
the  passage  of  the  bridge.  The  papal  troops 
— among  whose  ranks  monks  were  running 
about  with  crucifixes  in  their  hands,  exhort- 
ing the  soldiers  to  fight  bravely  for  their  coun- 

j  try  and  their  faith — finding  themselves  be- 
tween two  fires,  fled,  after  a  trifling  resistance, 
panic-struck.  Fuenza,  and  the  strong  sea- 
port town  of  Ancona,  were  next  occupied  by 
the  French,  with  very  little  opposition.  On 
the  10th  of  February,  Colli  and  his  army 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  surrendered  the 
celebrated  seat  of  superstition,  Loretto. 

The  French  army  had  now  advanced  to 
Tollentino,  which  is  within  three  days'  march 
of  Rome,  when  the  pope  supplicated  for 
mercy,  and  entered  into  preliminaries  of 
peace;  these  were  ratified,  February  13th, 
by  the  treaty  of  Tollentino,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  ceded  the  territory  of  Avignon, 
and  the  legations  of  Ferrara,  Bologna,  and 
Uotnagna  ;  agreed  that  the  port  of  Ancona 

•  While  in  his  march  through  Romagna,  catching 
a  view  in  the  distance  of  a  high  bare  rock,  lighted 
by  the  sunshine,  Nnpoleon  demanded  iU  rame. 
He  was  answered,  "  San  Marino."  He  halted,  and 
pazinp  on  the  rude  site,  where  for  1,300  years  liberty 
had  found  refuge  among  barren  rocks,  he,  who 
warred  upon  all  the  despotism  of  Europe,  resolved 
to  respect  a  republic  whose  example,  brigbt  but  un- 
influential  through  successive  ages,  appeared  little 
more  than  a  beautiful  abstraction.  As  a  compliment 
to  the  intellect  of  the  inhabitants,  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  sense  of  their  spirit  and  virtue  in 
the  preservation  of  their  freedom,  he  sent  to  them, 
in  the  name  of  the  French  republic,  a  deputation, 
headed  by  Monge,  of  the  national  institute,  and  of 
the  commission  of  tbe  arts  and  sciences  in  Italy, 
offering  the  citizens  an  extension  of  territory,  with  the 
gift  of  four  pieces  of  field  artillery,  and  1 ,000  quintals 
of  corn  for  their  supply  until  the  harvest;  at  the 
some  time  addressing  them  in  the  following  grate- 
ful and  animating  strain  : — "  Liberty,  which,  in  the 
glorious  days  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  transformed  the 
Greeks  into  a  nation  of  heroes, — which  in  the  ages 
of  the  republic  made  the  Romans  perform  prodigies, 
— which  during  the  brief  interval  of  her  reign  in  a 


should  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  French 
till  a  general  peace;  consented  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional contribution,  amounting  to  30,000,000 
francs,  and  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  of  Bologna  respecting  the  works 
of  art. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  leaving  Victor  to 
attend  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  pro- 
ceeded to  Lombardy.  He  there  superin- 
tended the  repair  of  the  fortifications  of 
Mantua;  formed  an  alliance  with  the  small 
republic  of  San  Marino,  which  consisted  of 
a  single  mountain  and  a  town  extending 
over  an  area  of  twenty-seven  miles ;  *  and 
organised  the  various  Italian  states  which  he 
had  conquered,  incorporating  Bologna,  Fer- 
rara, Reggio,  and  Modena,  under  the  title  of 
the  Cispadane  Republic,  and  entitling  Lom- 
bardy, the  Transpadane  Republic.  Among 
other  public  works,  he  traced  the  plan,  and 
commenced  a  canal  on  the  Mincio,  and  su- 
perintended the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Virgil :  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  government  of  Venice, 
though  professing  "  a  perfect  and  an  impar- 
tial neutrality"  towards  the  belligerent 
powers,  was  levying  forces,  and  forming 
military  magazines,  he  required  the  doge  to 
form  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with 
France;  but  the  doge  evading  compliance, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  an  interview  with 
the  Venetian  envoy,  Pessaro,  concluded 
their  discussions  with  this  haughty  and  in- 
timidating declaration: — "Be  neuter;  but 
see  that  your  neutrality  be  indeed  sincere 
and  perfect.  If  any  insurrection  occur  in 
my  rear,  to  cut  off  my  communications  in 

few  towns  of  Italy,  revived  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  shed  a  lustre  over  Florence,  was  almost  entirely 
banished  from  Europe ; — liberty  existed  only  at  San 
Marino ;  where,  citizens,  by  the  wisdom  of  your 
government,  and  particularly  by  your  virtues,  you 
have  preserved  that  inestimable  treasure  through 
numerous  revolutions,  and  have  defended  the  sacred 
deposit  during  a  ,'ong  succession  of  years.  I  rejoice 
at  the  opportunity  that  circumstances  have  presented 
me  of  expressing  the  veneration  with  which  the 
people  of  San  Marino  inspire  all  friends  of  liberty. — 
NAPOLEON  UUONAPARTK.  The  little  state  accepted 
the  corn,  as  a  token  of  the  friendly  feeling  exhibited 
towards  them,  but  refused  tbe  cannon  and  the  prof- 
fered extension  of  territory  j  resolved  to  keep  within 
their  narrow  boundaries,  whose  limitation  had  been, 
in  part,  the  cause  of  their  protracted  freedom.  The 
cannon  were  refused,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  no  need  of  them,  being  always  at  peace  with 
their  neighbours.  San  Marino  is  situated  in  the 
papal  province  of  Urbino,  and  about  ten  miles  from 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  The  origin  of  this  petty 
republican  state  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  dark 
ages,  and  the  antiquity  of  iU  independence  of  all 
foreign  dominion  is  equally  unknown. 
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the  event  of  my  marching  on  Germany — if 
any  movement  whatever  betray  the  disposi- 
tion of  your  senate  to  aid  the  enemies  of 
France,  be  sure  that  vengeance  will  follow — 
from  that  hour  the  independence  of  Venice 
has  ceased  to  be." 

Thus  terminated  the  third  Italian  cam- 
paign of  republican  France,  and  the  first  Ita- 
lian campaign  of  Napoleon — one  unequalled 
in  the  annals  of  history  for  the  brilliancy  of 
its  achievements,  the  rapidity  of  its  execu- 
tion, and  its  decisive  results :  the  genius  of  its 
leader  and  the  military  qualifications  of  its 
soldiery  shone  conspicuously.  No  conqueror 
had  ever  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  warfare 
of  less  tarnished  and  sullied  conduct,  than 
Buonaparte  was  up  to  this  period  :  fortu- 
nate would  it  have  been  for  his  fame  and 
character,  had  his  earthly  career  ceased 
with  its  termination.  To  implicate  him 
with  the  atrocities  of  the  savage  Lannes, 
and  the  exactions  and  peculations  which 
took  place  in  Italy,  is  unjust:  the  one  was 
perpetrated  before  he  had  a  knowledge  of 
the  atrocity ;  the  other  he  put  into  execu- 
tion in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Direc- 
tory. To  condemn  him  for  compliance  with 
those  orders,  is  about  as  rational,  as  to 
blame  a  faithful  servant  for  fulfilling  the 
commands  of  his  master.  His  clemency 
to  the  unfortunate  and  misguided  peasants 
who  were  taken  in  arms  under  Busca,  and 
his  humane  and  generous  treatment  of  the 
emigrant  French  priests,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Rome,  and  whom  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff had  basely  offered  to  sacrifice  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  French  soldiery  and  go- 
vernment, will  ever  remain  memorials  of  the 
nobleness  of  his  disposition  when  unwarped 
by  ambition,  and  uninflated  by  the  impulses 
of  arbitrary  power. 

The  results  of  this  campaign  were  great 

*  Among  the  various  captures  of  different  kinds 
made  by  the  French,  were  two  of  a  very  singular  na- 
ture :  the  first  at  Ancona ;  the  second  at  Loretto. 
At  the  former  place  the  priests  had  an  extraordinary 
antique  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  said  to  be  of  celes- 
tial origin,  the  corporeal  construction  of  which  had 
been  made  on  principles  so  sympathetic  with  worldly 
affairs,  that  while  the  soldiers  helped  themselves  to 
whatever  ornaments  and  relics  pleased  their  fancy, 
she  was  actually  shedding  a  constant  current  of  tears; 
for  the  disasters  of  the  country.  The  French,  how- 
ever, being  more  hard-hearted  or  less  reverentially 
credulous  than  the  poor  Italians  (whose  charity 
it  had  been  originally  designed  to  stimulate),  took 
down  the  weeping  Virgin,  and  sent  her  to  head- 
quarters ;  where,  on  examining  the  sources  of  her 
sensibility,  no  fountain  of  tears  was  discovered,  bu 
a  fine  circlet  of  glass  beads,  which  passing  from 
her  eyes,  and  escaping  into  the  folds  of  her  robes 
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and  glorious  to  France.  No  nation  had  ever 
icquired  so  great  an  extent  of  territory,  so 
arge  a  number  of  the  trophies  of  war,* — 

ad  its  exchequer  so  replenished,    its  mu- 
eums    so    enriched,     its    military   fame    so 
ixalted,  and  its  armies  so  maintained   and 
'emunerated,  in  so  brief  a  period  of  time. 
The  whole  of  the  north  of  Italy,  with  the 
exception  of  the  territories  of  Venice,  was 
now  in  the  power  of  the  French,  and  was 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 
~"ormio.       The  French  army  of  Italy  had, 
n  the  course  of  a  few  months,  descended 
Vom  the  mountain  ridges  of  their  own  fron- 
ier,  had  burst  the  barrier  of  the  Alps,  con- 
quered Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  and  hum- 
bled the  whole  of  the  Italian  States.     The 
:onqueror,    besides   clothing,    feeding,    and 
abundantly  paying  his  troops  by  means  of 
weed  requisitions,  had  remitted  50,000,000 
'rancs    to    the    French    treasury,    and    had 
sent  all  the  valuable  paintings  and  works  of 
art  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  to  adorn  the 
French    capital.      He   even    compelled   the 
old    pope    to    pay    15,000,000    francs    in 
cash,  6,000,000  in  provisions,  horses,  &c., 
and  to  give  up  a  number  of  paintings,  an- 

ient  statues,  and  vases,  and  500  MSS.,  to 
be  selected  from  the  Vatican  library  by 
French  connoisseurs.  While  the  conditions 
of  peace  were  arranging,  the  Austrian  am- 
bassador, with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  friend- 
ship of  France,  said — "  The  French  republic 
shall  be  acknowledged."  "  Expunge  that 
passage,"  said  Napoleon  j  "  the  existence  of 
the  French  republic  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at 
noon- day." 

On  the  conclusion  of  his  first  Italian  cam- 
paign, Napoleon  Buonaparte  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  respect  and 
admiration.  A  fcte  was  celebrated  for  the 

was  made  to  revolve  with  a  flowing  effect  by  means 
of  clock-work  in  the  concealed  shrine,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  which  is  observable  in  toys  or  mantel- 
piece ornaments,  in  the  form  of  fountains  issuing  from 
the  mouths  of  lions,  &c.  At  Loretto  was  the  Santa 
Casa,  or  Holy  House,  authenticated  in  the  Roman 
calendar  as  having  been  the  original  residence  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  when  she  received  the  visit  of  the 
angel  Gabriel,  and  which,  on  the  conquest  of  Syria 
by  the  Saracens,  was  transported  from  Nazareth  to 
Loretto  through  the  air  by  angels.  The  wooden 
image  in  it  representing  the  Virgin,  and  styled  by 
the  priesthood,  "Our  Lady  of  Loretto,"  was  also 
held  sacred.  There  was  also'obtained  from  this  "  holy 
place"  a  bed-gown,  of  dark-coloured  camlet,  which 
was  warranted  to  be  the  identical  one  worn  by  the 
Blessed  Virgin  at  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  These  "  sacred"  curiosities  were  all  trans- 
ported to  Paris. 
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purpose  of  his  presentation  to  the  Directory, 
in  the  great  court  of  the  Luxembourg, 
when  he  delivered  the  following  address :  — 

"  Citizen  Directors, — The  French  people, 
in  order  to  be  free,  had  to  combat  with 
kings :  to  obtain  a  constitution  founded  on 
reason,  they  had  to  vanquish  the  prejudices 
of  eighteen  centuries.  Religion,  feudality, 
and  royalty,  have  successively  governed 
Europe;  but  the  peace  which  you  .have  con- 
cluded, dates  the  era  of  representative  go- 
vernments. You  have  organised  the  great 
nation  whose  vast  territory  is  circumscribed 
only  by  the  limits  of  nature  herself.  You 
have  done  more :  the  two  most  beautiful 
parts  of  Europe,  formerly  so  celebrated  for 
the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  great  men 
cradled  in  them,  behold,  with  glad  expecta- 
tion, the  genius  of  liberty  rising  from  the 
tombs  of  their  ancestors.  Such  are  the 
pedestals  on  which  destiny  is  about  to  place 
two  powerful  nations.  1  have  the  honour 
to  lay  before  you  the  treaty  signed  at  Campo 
Formio,  and  ratified  by  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror. When  the  happiness  of  the  French 
people  shall  be  established  on  the  best  organic 
laws,  the  whole  of  Europe  will  then  become 
free." 

During  the  delivery  of  this  admirable 
address,  Bourrienne  says,  the  simplicity  and 
modesty  of  demeanour  of  the  speaker  were  as 
remarkable  as  the  calmness  and  dignity  of 
the  sentiments  it  contains. 

While  the  array  of  Italy  was  fulfilling  so 
gloriously  the  task  assigned  it  in  the  general 
plan  of  the  campaign,  the  armies  of  Ger- 
many, though  the  armistice  entered  into  in 
the  winter  of  the  past  year  expired  on  the 
30th  of  May,  were  unable  to  put  themselves 
in  motion.  The  difficulty  of  organising 
their  magazines,  and  of  obtaining  horses, 
on  account  of  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
French  exchequer*  had  detained  them  in  in- 
action. The  detaching  of  30,000  of  the  best 
troops  of  the  Rhine,  under  Wurmser,  to  the 
assistance  of  Beaulieu,  in  Italy,  had  placed 
Austria  in  the  same  condition.  The  posi- 
tions of  the  hostile  armies  were  : — Morcau, 
with  70,000  infantry  and  6,000  cavalry,  was 
posted  on  the  Upper  Rhine ;  the  army  of 
the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  under  Jourdan, 
amounting  to  68,000  infantry  and  11,000 
cavalry,  were  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  from 
the  environs  of  Mayence  to  Dusseldorf; 

•  The  minister  of  finance  estimated  the  arrears 
in  his  department  at  1,500,000,000  francs,  or  above 
£60,000,000  sterling,  BO  badly  had  the  taxc»  been 
paid  of  late  years. 


the  Archduke  Charles,  who  had  succeeded 
Clairfait  in  the  command  of  the  Austrian 
army,  had  71,000  infantry  and  21,000  ca- 
valry, on  the  right  bank  of  the  last-men- 
tioned river ;  and  about  4,000  infantry  and 
20,000  cavalry,  under  the  command  of 
Wurmser,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Upper 
Rhine. 

The  armistice  having  expired,  hostilities 
commenced  by  a  general  reconnaisance  by 
the  French  on  the  allied  advanced  posts. 
The  French  plan  of  operations  was  to  move 
forward  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  the 
Meuse,  by  Dusseldorf,  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  in  order,  by  threatening  the 
communication  of  the  Archduke  with  Ger- 
many, to  induce  him  to  recross  the  river, 
and  thus  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  Upper 
Rhine  by  Moreau. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  Kleber, 
with  25,000  men,  crossed  on  May  25th 
that  river  at  Dusseldorf,  and  drove  back  the 
Austrians,  under  the  Prince  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  to  Altenkirchen.  In  this  operation, 
the  Austrians  had  lost  1,500  men  and  twelve 
pieces  of  artillery.  As  soon  as  Kleber 
reached  the  height  of  Neuwied,  Jourdan 
passed  the  river  at  that  point,  and  forming 
a  junction  with  Kleber,  their  united  force 
amounted  to  45,000  men,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  covering  the  investment  of  Ehren- 
brcitzen. 

The  archduke,  who  was  near  Mayence 
at  the  time,  desirous  of  succouring  his 
menaced  points,  on  the  10th  of  June  passed 
the  river  with  45,000  infantry  and  18,000 
cavalry.  On  the  15th,  he  attacKed  at  Wetz- 
lar,  and  defeated  Jourdan's  extreme  left, 
formed  by  Lefebvre's  division.  Jourdan,  after 
provoking  a  deviation  of  the  Austrian  forces 
from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  Rhine,  retired 
to  Neuwied,  and  recrossed  the  Rhine,  at 
the  same  time  sending  orders  to  Kleber  to 
retire  to  Dusseldorf  and  regain  the  left  bank 
of  the  river;  but  the  archduke,  closely  pur- 
suing Kleber,  a  furious  encounter  ensued  at 
Ukerath,  which  terminated  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  French. 

Meanwhile  Moreau  had  commenced  of- 
fensive operations,  to  delude  the  Austrian 
forces  which  the  archduke  had  left  between 
Mayence  and  Mannheim,  under  General 
Latour,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  French. 
After  making  a  variety  of  movements,  indi- 
cating an  attack  of  several  of  their  posts, 
Moreau  drew  off  his  army  unperceived,  and 
reached  Strasburg  unobserved  by  the  Aus- 
trians. On  the  14th  of  June,  Dessaix  sur- 
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prised  the  Kehl  fortress  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  On  the  28th  of  June,  Moreau  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Mountains.  On  that 
day  he  attacked  the  Swabian  contingent  of 
10,000  men  and  Conde's  corps,  at  Renchen, 
a  village  situated  in  the  defile  through 
those  mountains,  and  defeated  them  with 
the  loss  of  800.  On  the  3rd  of  July  he 
reached  Radstadt,  and  immediately  attacked 
Latour,  posted  at  Ettlingen,  who  was  routed 
with  the  loss  of  1,000  prisoners.  He  halted 
on  the  field  of  battle  until  the  9th :  on  that 
day,  the  Archduke  Charles  reached  that 
place  with  25,000  men,  to  the  aid  of  his 
lieutenant.  On  the  9th  of  July  the  hostile 
armies  engaged.  The  battle  was  fought  with 
great  fury  on  both  sides.  The  village  of 
Malsch  was  taken  and  retaken  several 
times,  and  the  French  were  repulsed  in 
four  successive  charges ;  but  succeeding  in 
a  fifth,  the  archduke  retired  in  the  evening 
to  Pforzheim,  having  sustained  a  loss  of 
1,500  prisoners,  and  a  large  number  of 
slain.  On  the  14th,  he  broke  up  from 
Pforzheim,  and  retreated  to  Stutgard  and 
the  right  bank  of  the  Neckar,  to  be  closer  to 
the  army  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  under  War- 
tensleben.  By  this  victory,  the  French  ac- 
quired a  decided  superiority  on  the  Rhine, 
and  were  in  possession  of  an  extent  of  coun- 
try fifty  leagues  in  breadth,  from  Stutgard 
to  the  Lake  of  Constance.  No  sooner  had 
Jourdan  received  information  of  the  passage 
of  the  Rhine  at  Kehl,  and  the  movement  of 
the  archduke  to  the  assistance  of  the  army 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  than  he  directed  Klebe'r 
to  recross  the  river  at  Diisseldorf,  while  he 
effected  its  passage  to  Neuwied,  near  Co- 
blentz.  Uniting  their  forces,  they  advanced 
against  Wartensleben,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  25,000  infantry  and  11,000  cavalry.  In 
the  action  which  ensued,  the  Austrians  lost 
about  2,000  men.  Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
Wurzburg,  and  the  capital  of  Franconia, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  republicans,  on 
which  cities  Jourdan  levied  heavy  contri- 
butions. He  then  renewed  his  march  up 
the  banks  of  the  Maine,  towards  Bohemia, 
in  order  to  co-operate  with  Moreau  in  his 
advance  into  the  empire. 

Immediately  after  his  victory  at  Ettlingen, 
Moreau  took  possession  of  Friburg  and  Stut- 
gard, when  the  respective  dominions  of  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemburg  and  the  Margravine 
of  Baden,  falling  into  the  possession  of  the 
French,  these  princes  were  obliged  to  sue 
for  peace.  On  the  25th  of  July,  he  came 
up  with  the  archduke's  army  on  the  right 


bank  of  the  Neckar;  and  on  the  following 
morning  attacked  it.  After  an  obstinate 
engagement,  both  parties  remained  on  the 
field  of  battle;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
following  day,  the  imperialists  retreated 
through  the  Alb  mountains  to  the  Danube, 
where  they  prepared  to  resume  the  offensive. 
Moreau  followed  the  retreating  imperialists, 
and  collected  his  columns  at  Neresheim. 
On  the  llth  of  August,  the  archduke  ad- 
vanced in  order  of  battle  to  this  town,  and, 
by  a  rapid  movement,  forced  back  and 
turned  the  right  of  Moreau;  and  pressing 
forward  with  his  left  wing,  was  in  the  rear 
of  the  republican  army.  So  great  was  the 
consternation  of  the  French,  that  all  the 
parks  of  ammunition  retreated  from  the 
field  of  battle.  But  the  French  centre, 
under  St.  Cyr,  vigorously  repulsed  all  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy.  In  this  undecisive 
state  of  the  action,  the  firing  ceased  on 
both  sides,  with  a  loss  of  3,000  men  to 
each  party.  On  the  following  day  the 
archduke  recrossed  the  Danube.  An  event 
was  now  on  the  eve  of  taking  place  which 
determined  the  issue  of  the  campaign. 

Jourdan  on  his  march  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  Moreau,  had  encountered  War- 
tensleben's  retiring  forces  in  several  bloody 
actions,  but  without  any  decisive  success; 
and  was  within  a  day's  march  of  Ratisbon. 
No  time  was  now  to  be  lost  for  the  relief  of 
"Wartensleben.  Leaving  35,000  men  under 
Latour,  to  make  head  against  Moreau,  the 
archduke  hastened  towards  the  Danube, 
which  he  crossed  on  the  17th  of  August, 
at  Ingolstadt;  and  on  the  20th,  effecting 
a  junction  with  Wartensleben,  by  which  their 
united  force  amounted  to  63,000  men,  on 
the  22nd  he  attacked  the  French  division 
under  General  Bernadotte,  and  forcing  him 
to  fall  back  to  Nuremberg,  the  left  wing 
and  rear  of  Jourdan's  army  at  Amberg 
were  thus  exposed.  On  the  24th,  a  general 
attack  was  made  on  the  republicans.  The 
French  assailed  at  once  in  flank  and  rear, 
fell  back  to  the  plateau  in  rear  of  their 
position,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night 
retreated,  their  rear-guard,  under  General 
Ney,  repulsing  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
From  the  commencement  of  their  retreat, 
till  their  arrival  at  Wurzburg,  they  were 
engaged  in  a  series  of  encounters  and  skir- 
mishes ;  but  their  firmness  and  discipline 
saved  them  from  destruction.  On  the  3rd 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Wurzburg,  in  which 
victory  declared  for  the  imperialists;  bat 
the  republicans  had  so  ably  contested  the 
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action,  that  only  a  few  prisoners  and  seven 
pieces  of  artillery  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  After  the  battle,  Jourdan  de- 
termined to  retire  behind  the  Lahn,  to  rally 
round  his  standard  the  force  under  Mar- 
ceau,  blockading  Mayeuce,  and  the  rein- 
forcements expected  from  the  north.  Dur- 
ing his  retreat,  in  which  he  was  much 
harassed  by  the  peasants,  who  were  exaspe- 
rated at  the  enormous  contributions  which 
had  been  levied  on  them,  several  obstinate 
contests  took  place  with  the  enemy,  but  in 
general  in  favour  of  the  French.  On  the 
9th,  they  reached  the  Lahn,  but  the  arch- 
duke advancing  against  them,  a  battle  took 
place  on  the  16th,  in  which  the  republicans 
being  defeated  at  all  points,  they  retreated 
under  cover  of  the  night,  and  on  the  20th, 
recrossed  the  Rhine  at  Bonn  and  Ncuwied, 
in  a  shattered  and  disorganised  state,  having 
lost  above  20,000  men  since  they  had  crossed 
that  river.  Soon  after  these  reverses,  Jour- 
dan  being  seriously  indisposed,  was  succeeded 
in  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre 
and  the  Meuse,  by  General  Bournonville, 
who  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  com- 
manded the  army  of  the  north. 

While  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  the 
Meuse  was  sustaining  these  reverses,  Moreau 
was  contending  successfully  with  Latour, 
who  commanded  the  Austrian  forces  opposed 
to  him.  On  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of 
Amberg,  he  forced  the  fords  of  the  Lech, 
and  attacked  Latour  at  Friedberg.  The 
Austrian  general,  having  sustained  a  loss  of 
1,700  men  and  fourteen  cannon  in  this  en- 
gagement, retired  behind  the  Isar;  Moreau, 
however,  deeming  it  not  possible  to  main- 
tain his  position  in  the  heart  of  Germany, 
after  the  discomfiture  of  Jourdan,  and  the 
attempt  of  the  Austrians  on  the  tete-du-pont, 
at  Kehl,  which  commanded  his  communica- 
tion with  France,  determined  to  retrograde 
on  the  Rhine.  He  accordingly  broke  up 
his  encampment  before  Ingolstadt  on  the 
10th  of  September,  and  retired  leisurely 
towards  Neuburg,  overcoming  every  obstacle 
in  his  way,  and  defeating  every  corps  of  the 
enemy  which  attempted  to  oppose  his  march. 
Augsburg  and  Munich,  the  capitals  of  Ba- 
varia, were  taken  by  him,  and  the  elector 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  It  was  not, 
however,  without  difficulty  that  he  accom- 
plished his  object.  On  reaching  the  Lech, 
Latour  disputed  his  passage;  but,  being 
totally  defeated,  Moreau  crossed  that  river, 
and  advanced  through  Ulra,  in  Swabia,  to- 
wards the  Black  Forest,  on  the  confines  of 
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Switzerland,  and  which  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy.  But  he  was  so  closely 
pressed  by  Latour,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
make  a  stand  at  Steinhausen,  near  that 
forest,  and  deliver  battle.  The  contest  took 
place  on  the  last  day  of  September,  and  was 
fought  with  the  greatest  fury  on  both  sides. 
The  Austrians  were  defeated,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them,  and  several  pieces 
of  cannon,  were  taken.  The  corps  of  emi- 
grants, under  Conde,  suffered  greatly  in  this 
action,  as  they  had  also  done  in  that  of  the 
12th  of  the  month.  Latour  still  incessantly 
harassed  the  retreat ;  and  as  the  French 
army  was  about  to  enter  the  defiles  of  the- 
forest,  Moreau  saw  the  necessity  of  dis- 
couraging their  attacks.  Turning,  there- 
fore, on  the  2nd  of  October  fiercely  on 
his  pursuers,  a  select  body  attacking  the 
right  wing  of  the  Austrian  army  posted  be- 
tween Biberach  and  the  Danube,  and  rout- 
ing it,  the  Austrian  right  and  centre  ad- 
vanced vigorously  on  the  centre  of  the 
republican  army.  The  battle  was  fiercely 
contested  for  six  hours,  but  at  length  ter- 
minated in  favour  of  the  republicans.  Des- 
saix  had  broke  the  enemy's  right,  while 
Moreau  had  turned  their  left.  Five  thou- 
sand prisoners,  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  several  standards  were  the  fruits  of  the 
victory. 

Moreau  now,  October  the  12th,  boldly  . 
entered  the  defile  of  the  forest  called  the 
Valley  of  Hell,  a  name  given  it  from  the 
frightful  appearance  of  the  rocks  and  moun- 
tains which  overhang  its  sides,  and,  in  many 
places,  are  scarcely  thirty  feet  apart,  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  debouche  by  Frei- 
burg before  the  archduke  should  be  able  to 
arrive  to  interrupt  his  progress.  The  valley 
extended  several  leagues;  and  at  the  open- 
ing which  led  out  of  it,  a  formidable  body 
of  Austrians  were  posted,  while  every  inlet 
on  each  side  was  filled  with  troops,  awaiting 
the  moment  of  assailing  the  flanks  of  the 
French  in  their  passage  through  it.  St.  Cyr 
speedily  dissipated  the  troops  whicli  invested 
the  pine-clad  mountains  of  the  Valley  of 
Hell ;  and  Dessaix  and  Ferino  so  ably  pro- 
tected the  movements  on  the  right  and  left, 
that  no  effectual  resistance  could  be  made 
to  the  passage  of  the  French  army :  it 
not  only  passed  the  defiles  without  confu- 
sion or  loss,  but  when  it  debouched  into 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  the  strong  body  of 
the  enemy,  posted  at  the  outlet  to  dispute 
the  passage,  retreated,  and  the  republican 
army  reached  Freiburg  next  day. 
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The  archduke  had  been  no  less  active 
than  the  French  general.  Instructing  La- 
tour  to  join  him  in  the  valley  of  the  Kruzig, 
with  their  united  forces  he  advanced  against 
Moreau,  who  was  posted  at  Freiburg.  On 
the  17th  of  October,  he  attacked  the  repub- 
lican advanced  posts  at  Emmendingen.  The 
contest  was  maintained  with  great  obstinacy 
by  both  sides ;  but  the  republican  army  was 
at  length  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  2,000  men. 
Again,  on  the  23rd,  the  imperialists  attacked 
the  republicans  posted  on  the  strong  ground 
of  Schliengen,  near  Freiburg,  whence,  after 
three  days'  contest,  Moreau  retreated  in  the 
night  to  Huningen,  with  the  intention  of 
repassing  the  Rhine. 

In  order  to  gain  time  to  defile  over 
the  bridge  of  Huningen,  Moreau  took 
post  in  the  strong  position  of  Schlien- 
gen. On  the  30th  of  November,  the  Aus- 
trians  attacked  the  fortifications  which 
covered  the  head  of  the  bridge  on  their 
side.  The  attack  was  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  the  French  were  driven 
from  their  works.  Recovering,  however, 
from  their  disorder,  they  fell  upon  their 
assailants,  retook  their  works,  and  compelled 
them  to  retreat  with  the  utmost  speed.  So 
rancorous  was  the  feeling  on  both  sides,  that 
no  prisoners  were  made.  The  loss  on  each 
side  amounted  to  2,000  men.  During  the 
night,  and  the  following  day,  the  republi- 
cans commenced  the  passage  of  the  Rhine, 
without  molestation  from  the  enemy. 

On  Moreau  taking  his  position  at  Schli- 
engen, Dessaix  had  passed  the  Rhine,  to 
occupy  the  fortress  of  Kehl,  with  a  force  of 
30,000  men.  As  soon  as  Moreau  had,  with 


the  main  body  of  his  army,  crossed  that 
river,  Latour,  with  40,000  men,  invested  on 
the  9th  of  October  the  fortress,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  imperialists  were  cantoned, 
as  a  covering  force,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine. 
On  the  21st  of  November  the  trenches 
were  opened.  Soon  afterwards  the  besieged 
made  a  grand  sortie,  wi'lri  the  intention  of 
destroying  the  enemy'  works,  and  gaining 
their  park  of  artillery,  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  severe  loss.  On  the  night  of 
the  1st  of  January  of  the  following  year, 
the  first  line  of  entrenchments  round  the 
republican  camp  was  carried;  and,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  the  second  line  was  stormed, 
after  a  bloody  resistance.  Kehl,  being  then 
enveloped  on  every  side,  and  being  a  mere 
heap  of  ruins  and  rubbish,  capitulated  on 
the  9th  of  the  same  month,  after  a  glorious 
defence  of  eight  weeks.  Huningen,  being 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  capitulated  on 
the  1st  of  February.  Thus  terminated  the 
third  German  campaign ;  and  both  sides 
agreed,  by  armistice,  to  retire  into  winter 
cantonments. 

The  only  advantage  gained  by  the  French 
at  sea,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  was  at 
Newfoundland,  where  Admiral  Richery,  after 
his  escape  from  his  long  thraldom  at  Cadiz, 
had,  with  his  seven  sail  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates,  plundered  and  set  fire,  in  the  month 
of  August,  to  the  huts  of  the  poor  fisher- 
men, and  destroyed  their  vessels  and  fishing- 
stages  in  the  bays  of  Bulls  and  Castles,  and 
in  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miguelon. 
In  November,  he  reached  L'Orient,  having 
captured  or  destroyed  above  100  British 
merchant  vessels. 


OPERATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FORCES  IN  1796. 


THE  operations  of  the  naval  and  military 
forces  of  Great  Britain,  during  this  year,  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  were  attended 
with  the  most  decisive  success.  General 
Nichols,  who,  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  year  1795,  had  met  with  the  most  obsti- 
nate resistance  in  Grenada,  in  March  of  the 
present  year  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
the  insurgents,  who  submissively  acknow- 
ledged allegiance  to  the  British  government. 
In  May  following,  the  loss  incurred,  on  the 
reduction  of  this  island,  was — nine  privates 
killed,  and  sixty  officers  and  privates  wounded. 
In  that  month,  St.  Lucie  was  reduced  by 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby, 
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when  the  garrison,  consisting  of  2,000  men, 
marched  out  of  the  fort,  and  laid  down  their 
arms ;  the  total  loss  sustained  by  the  British, 
in  the  reduction  of  this  island,  was — fifty- 
six  officers  and  privates  killed,  378  wounded, 
and  122  missing.  In  June,  St.  Vincent, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  composed  chiefly  of  people  of 
colour  and  Charibs,  capitulated  to  General 
Abercromby.  The  loss  of  the  British  had 
been,  thirty-eight  officers  and  privates  killed, 
and  145  wounded.  In  May,  Essequibo  and 
Demerara  (two  Dutch  colonial  islands  in  the 
West  Indies)  had  been  taken  possession  of 
by  General  White.  On  the  5th  of  February, 
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an  expedition,  composed  of  the  Heroine  [ 
frigate  and  three  sixteen-gun  sloops,  with ' 
five  armed  ships  belonging  to  the  East 
India  Company,  and  a  body  of  troops  under  , 
Colonel  Stuart,  sailed  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Ceylon  ;  and,  on  the  loth, 
after  slight  opposition,  Colombo  surrendered. 
On  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  Amboyna, 
the  capital  of  the  Molucca  colonies,  and  the 
principal  settlement  of  the  Dutch  in  that 
quarter,  surrendered  to  the  squadron  under 
Admiral  Rainer  ;  and,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
Bauda,  or  Banda  Neira  (the  chief  of  the 
Banda  or  Nutmeg  Islands)  surrendered  to 
the  same  expedition.  In  those  places,  im- 
mense quantities  of  pepper,  cinnamon,  nut- 
megs, cloves,  mace,  military  and  naval  stores, 
and  specie,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors. 
So  valuable  had  been  the  amount  of  property 
taken,  that  five  captains  of  the  navy,  present 
at  the  surrender  of  Amboyna  and  Banda, 
received  £15,000  sterling  each  as  their  share 
of  prize. 

The  cruel  Victor  Hugnes  sent  an  expedi- 
tion, consisting  of  the  Deciun,  of  twenty- 
eight  guns,  and  the  brig  Le  Vaillant,  of  four 
guns,  with  300  troops  on  board,  with  orders 

.  to  destroy  the  little  defenceless  colony  of 
Anguilla.  Captain  Barton,  of  the  Lapiving, 
of  twenty-eight  guns,  receiving  intimation  of 
his  infamous  design,  taking  on  himself  the 
responsibility  of  disobedience  to  the  order  of 
service  he  had  received,  sailed  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor  Anguillans,  who  were  now  suffer- 
ing all  the  miseries  of  plunder,  conflagration, 
and  massacre.  He  immediately  attacked 
both  of  the  French  vessels ;  and,  after  a 

'  severe  action,  compelled  the  Decius  to  sur- 

i  render,  and  he  burnt  the  brig,  which  had 
run  cu^.  shore.  The  contest  had  been  so 

I  severe^nat  out  of  300  people  on  board  the 
Decius,  120  were  killed  and  wounded. 

The  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  the  most 
valuable  of  any  to  France,  and  the  source 
of  its  former  commercial  prosperity,  was  in 
a  state  of  confusion  which  baffled  all  efforts 
made  to  restore  it  to  order.  The  blacks  and 
the  mulattoes  had  now,  in  consequence  of 

;  French  instigation  throughout  the  West 
Indian  colonies  to  the  participation  of  equal 
rights,  become  its  rulers.  The  estates  of 
the  ancient  proprietors  were  in  the  hands 
of  their  former  slaves.  They  were  armed, 
and  soon  took  forcible  possession  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  southern  districts,  where  they 
declared  themselves  a  free  and  independent 
people.  The  French  commissioners  being 
unable  to  reduce  them,  the  planters  and 


original  proprietors  called  on  the  English  to 
protect  them,  they  having  previously  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  from  France  to  Great 
Britain.  In  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, many  of  the  principal  places  of  the- 
island  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

On  the  18th  of  March  of  this  year,  a  de- 
tachment of  British  and  colonial  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Major-general  Forbes, 
from  the  garrison  of  Port-au-Prince,  pro- 
ceeded on  board  a  squadron  of  three  line-of- 
battle  ships  and  two  frigates,  and  the  same 
number  of  sloops,  against  the  town  and  fort 
of  Leogane.  On  the  21st  they  were  landed ; 
but  the  town  and  fort  being  much  stronger, 
and  the  enemy  more  numerous  than  had 
been  expected,  they  re-embarked  in  the 
course  of  the  following  day  and  night,  and 
proceeded  against  the  fort  of  Bombarde, 
about  fifteen  miles  distant.  After  a  slight 
attack,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  300  whites, 
capitulated.  The  loss  of  the  assailants  was 
eight  officers  and  privates  killed,  eighteen 
wounded,  and  four  missing.  But  the 
strength  of  the  English  was  never  suffi- 
ciently great  to  effect  any  important  pro- 
gress in  the  redxiction  of  that  valuable  is- 
land. Continual  diseases,  of  the  most  deadly 
kind,  had  swept  away  the  reinforcements 
sent  from  England  almost  as  soon  as  they 
arrived.  From  this  circumstance,  and  the  ar- 
rival in  May  of  a  French  squadron,  having 
on  board  1,200  troops,  under  the  command 
of  General  Kocharabcau,  with  20,000  mus- 
kets, '100,000  Ibs.  weight  of  gunpowder,  and 
twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  British  influence 
speedily  declined  in  the  island. 

The  rapid  and  extraordinary  successes  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  in  Italy  had  tended 
much  to  reduce  British  influence  along  the 
northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  kings  of  Sardinia  and  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  had  been  compelled  to 
make  peace  with  the  French  republic,  and 
the  territories  ceded  by  the  first-men- 
tioned had  been  named  by  the  conquerors 
the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
and  annexed  to  France.  The  French  now 
thought,  that  their  long  cherished  wish  of 
the  sole  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean  was 
about  being  realised,  with  the  assistance  of 
Spain  as  their  ally.  They  therefore  deter- 
mined to  recover  the  possession  of  Corsica. 
The  disaffection  of  the  Corsicans  to  the 
British  government  also  encouraged  them 
to  the  undertaking.  Leghorn,  after  its  pos- 
session by  the  French,  became  the  chief 
scat  of  preparation  for  the  attempt. 
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The  British  government  being  acquainted 
with  this  state  of  matters,  and  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  a  rupture  with  Spain,  had  sent 
out  orders  for  the  evacuation  of  the  island, 
and  the  removal  of  the  troops  and  stores  to 
Porto-Ferrajo,  in  the  island  of  Elba,  of 
which  island  Nelson  had  taken  possession 
at  the  time  Leghorn  was  seized  by  the 
French.  In  the  meantime,  a  committee  of 
thirty  of  the  partisans  of  France  had  as- 
sumed the  government  of  Bastia,  had  se- 
questered all  British  property,  and  were  in 
expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  ex- 
pedition to  their  assistance,  to  resist  the 
embarkation  of  the  British  troops  and  pro- 
perty. In  the  port  lay  the  two  line-of- 
battle  ships,  Captain  and  Egmont,  and  some 
other  vessels  for  the  embarkation  of  the 
British  troops,  under  the  direction  of  Com- 
modore Nelson.  The  commander,  on  ascer- 
taining the  design  of  the  committee,  took 
immediate  measures  for  frustrating  their 
project.  He  sent  word,  by  Captain  Sutton, 
to  the  committee,  that  if  the  slightest  oppo- 
sition was  made,  he  would  batter  the  town 
down.  A  privateer,  moored  across  the  mole, 
pointing  her  guns  at  the  bearer  of  the  mes- 
sage, and  muskets  being  levelled  at  him 
from  the  shore,  he  pulled  out  his  watch,  and 
gave  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  consider 
their  answer^  at  the  expiration  of  which  the 
ships  would  open  their  fire.  The  embarka- 
tion of  the  troops  and  stores  was  allowed  to  go 
on  uninterrupted.  Just  as  the  embarkation 
was  being  completed,  the  Spanish  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  nineteen  sail  of  the  line  and  ten 
frigates  and  corvettes,  under  Admiral  Lan- 
gara,  appeared  in  sight,  having  under  its 
protection  the  French  and  Corsicans  who 
had  been  embarked  at  Leghorn  for  the  re- 
duction of  Corsica.  The  French  landed  at 
Cape  Corso,  and  marched  into  the  citadel  of 
Bastia,  only  an  hour  after  the  English  had 
spiked  the  last  gun  and  evacuated  it. 

The  Dutch  or  Batavian  republic,  desirous 
of  recovering  repossession  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  fitted  out,  in  the  Texel,  three 
ships  of  the  line,  threfi  frigates,  and  other 
vessels,  under  Rear-admiral  Lucas,  with  a 
force  of  2,000  soldiers  on  board  ;  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
British  blockading  squadron,  put  to  sea,  in 
expectation  of  being  joined  by  a  French 
squadron,  for  which  the  Dutch  had  paid 
over  the  expenses  to  the  French  govern- 
ment. On  the  3rd  of  August,  the  Dutch 
fleet  appeared  off  Saldanha  Bay,  when  in- 
telligence being  conveyed  of  its  arrival  to 
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Admiral  Elphinston,  who,  lying  with  the 
British  squadron — two  seventy-fours,  five 
sixty-fours,  a  fifty-gun  ship,  two  frigates,  and 
four  sloops — put  to  sea.  A  storm  occur- 
ring, compelled  the  English  fleet  to  re-enter 
Simon's  Bay,  where  it  remained  weather- 
bound till  the  15th,  on  which  day  it  again 
put  to  sea,  and  steering  towards  Saldanha 
Bay,  discovered  the  Dutch  squadron  lying 
there  at  anchor.  The  British  ships  forming 
in  line,  anchored  within  gun-shot  of  the 
Dutch,  to  whose  commanding  officer  the 
British  admiral  sent  a  requisition  of  sur- 
render. On  the  17th,  a  capitulation  was 
agreed  to,  and  Admiral  Lucas  surrendered 
his  squadron  of  nine  ships  to  the  British 
admiral. 

The  French  government  had,  for  the  last 
two  years,  been  contemplating  the  dispatch 
of  an  expedition  to  the  Indian  seas,  for  the 
purpose  of  harassing  our  commerce  there. 
In  March  of  this  year,  Rear-admiral  Sercey 
put  to  sea  with  four  frigates  and  two  cor- 
vettes, having  800  troops  on  board,  and  two 
companies  of  artillery,  under  General  Maga- 
lon.  On  the  18th  of  June,  the  squadron 
cast  anchor  in  the  waters  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  when  the  commissioners,  Baco  and 
Bumel,  who  were  sent  out  in  the  expedition 
to  give  freedom  to  the  slaves  in  compliance 
with  the  decree  of  September,  1795,  went 
on  shore ;  but  as  soon  as  their  mission  was 
known,  it  was  so  unfavourably  received  by- 
the  colonists,  that  the  governor-general, 
Malartic,  was  obliged  to  send  them  back  to 
France.  On  the  22nd,  Sercey  steered  towards 
the  coast  of  Coromandel.  On  the  14th  of 
August,  he  made  the  south-east  point  of 
Ceylon,  where  he  made  a  few  prizes;  then, 
standing  along  the  Coromandel  ca^t,  be- 
tween Pondicherry  and  Madras,  he  obtained 
a  few  more  prizes.  On  the  7th,  while  cruis- 
ing off  the  north  coast  of  Sumatra,  he  de- 
scried two  large  ships  to  the  leeward,  which 
were  the  two  British  seventy-four-gun  ships, 
the  Arrogant  and  Victorious,  Captains  Lucas 
and  Clark.  Sercey  having  reconnoitred  his 
enemy,  tacked  and  stood  away,  as  if  desi- 
rous of  seeking  a  less  troublesome  opponent. 
On  the  9th,  the  hostile  ships  were  again  in 
sight  of  each  other,  when  Sercey,  seeing  no 
chance  of  escape,  signalled  his  six  frigates 
and  the  Triton  Indiaman  to  put  about  and 
form  line  of  battle.  After  a  severe  contest 
during  four  hours,  the  French  squadron 
hauled  off,  under  a  crowd  of  sail.  The 
British  ships  were  too  disabled  to  pursue. 
The  loss  on  board  the  Arrogant  and  Vic- 
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torioui  was — twenty-four  killed  and  eighty-  [ 
four  wounded;  that   on  board  the  French 
squadron   was  —  forty-two    killed  and    104 
wounded. 

In   this   year    occurred    the    formidahle 
Irish  rebellion.     The  discontented  part  of 
the  Irish    population,   desirous  of  forming 
an  Hibernian  republic,  in  imitation  of  that 
of   France,   had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  j 
for   shakiifg   off   their   allegiance.      Above 
200,000  men  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try were  enrolled  for  the  purpose.     A  secret 
correspondence   was   kept  up  between  the 
heads  of  the  malcontents  and  the    French : 
government,  and  plans  laid  for  a  general  in- ! 
surrection.    The  French  engaged  to  furnish  ' 
an  armament  to  assist  the  insurgents,  which 
they  chiefly  equipped   with  the  money  ad- 
vanced by  the  Dutch  for  the  fleet  which 
was  to  accompany   their   squadron   to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the  recovery  of  that 
settlement. 

The  armament  designed  for  this  expedi- 
tion had  been  in  preparation  at  Brest  during 
the  whole  summer.  It  consisted  of  twenty-  ] 
five  ships  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  besides  [ 
ships  and  transports,  and  25,000  men  on 
board.  The  fleet  was  under  the  command 
of  Vice-admiral  Morard  de  Galles;  the  land 
forces  under  General  Hoche,  who  had  much 
signalised  himself  in  the  war  with  the  Ven- 
dean  royalists.  The  fleet  left  Brest  harbour 
on  the  17th  of  December,  and  rounding 
the  Saintes,  stood  away  to  the  southward. 
Sir  Edward  Pellew,  in  the  Indefatigable 
frigate,  who  had  been  watching  the  enemy's 
motions,  frequently  within  half  gun-shot  of 
their  leading  ships,  went  in  quest  of  Admiral 
Colpoys.  But  stress  of  weather  had  driven 
the  English  admiral  off  his  station.*  The 
day  alter  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  it  was 
dispersed  by  a  violent  storm,  and  many  of 
the  ships  damaged.  On  the  24th,  Rear- 
ndmiral  Bouvct,  the  second  in  command, 
anchored  in  Bantry  Bay,  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  with  seven  ships  of  the  line  and 
ten  other  vessels,  having  about  6,000  men 
on  board.  Bouvet  endeavoured  to  land  the 
troops,  but  the  tremendous  swell  of  the  sea 
prevented  this,  and  the  crew  of  a  boat,  who 
were  sent  to  reconnoitre,  were  made  prison- 1 
ers.  The  coast  was  also  lined  with  bodies  of ' 
militia  and  other  forces  ready  to  oppose  a 
landing.  After  remaining  seven  days  in 


this  bay,  and  the  weather  continuing  very 
tempestuous,  Bouvet  determined  to  return  to 
Brest ;  and  on  the  military  officers  objecting 
to  his  return,  he  pointed  out  the  impolicy 
of  staying  longer,  as  General  Hoche,  who 
alone  was  in  possession  of  instructions  for 
conducting  the  expedition,  had  probably 
been  taken,  or  returned  to  France.  He 
therefore  put  his  determination  into  execu- 
tion, and  arrived  at  Brest  on  the  last  day 
of  December.  Rear-admirals  Nielly  and 
Ilichery's  squadrons  kept  beating  about  the 
Irish  coast,  in  hopes  of  being  joined  by  the 
other  portions  of  the  fleet,  until  they  were 
scattered  by  another  terrible  gale.  Among 
the  ships  which  last  arrived  in  the  French 
harbour  was  the  Fraternity  frigate,  with  Mo- 
rard de  Galles  and  Hoche  on  board.  Only 
one  seventy-four,  the  Droits  de  I'Homme, 
Captain  la  Grasse,  remained  at  sea. 

The  fate  of  the  Droits  de  I'Homme,  a 
French  sefenty-four,  may  be  here  related. 
She  was  encountered  by  Sir  Edward  Pellew, 
in  the  Indefatigable,  of  forty-four  guns,  and 
Captain  Robert  Carthew  Reynolds,  in  the 
Amazon,  of  thirty-six.  The  strife  between 
them  was  most  desperate.  The  French  two- 
decker  had  no  poop,  and  through  her  defec- 
tive construction,  and  the  tempestuous  sea 
passing  over  her,  she  was  forced  to  close  her 
lower  ports,  and  could  make  little  use  of  her 
first-deck  guns.  It  was  on  the  evening  of 
the  13th  of  January,  that  the  Indefatigable, 
which  first  came  up  with  the  enemy,  brought 
the  Droits  de  I'Homme  to  close  action.  She 
sustained  the  unequal  contest  alone  for  at 
least  an  hour,  -when,  having  unavoidably 
shot  a  little  ahead,  Captain  Reynolds,  in  the 
Amazon,  came  up  and  opened  a  well-directed 
fire,  but  she,  too,  shot  ahead,  as  her  con- 
sort had  done.  The  Droits  de  I'Homme 
kept  up  a  murderous  cannonade,  and  was 
sometimes  enabled  to  use  her  guns  on  both 
sides  at  the  same  time.  She  carried  1,050 
land  troops,  and  these,  from  her  lofty  decks, 
and  from  her  tops,  poured  a  shower  of  mus- 
ket-balls upon  the  frigates.  Eventually  the 
Indefatigable  placid  herself  on  one  quarter, 
the  Amazon  on  the  other,  and  both,  while 
an  awful  tempest  was  raging,  kept  up  a  de- 
structive fire  during  five  hours.  It  was 
dusk  when  the  Indefatigable  commenced 
her  attack :  the  contest  was  continued  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  and  no  one  knew 


*  On  information  of  the  French  design,  the  ehan-  other,  under  Kear-admiral  Sir  Roger  Curtis,  to  cruise 
nel  fleet  had  been  divided  into  three  squadrons  :  one  well  to  the  westward  i  and  the  third  to  remain  at 
under  Coipoys,  to  cruise  off  Brest,  with  a  fixed  rcn-  Spithead,  under  Lord  Bridport,  ready  to  bo  di»- 
dexrous  eight  leagues  to  the  west  of  Uihant ;  the  patched  wherever  intelligeiicetnightremlerexpedient. 
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with  certainty  what  part  of  the  coast  they 
were  near ;  though  all  were  aware  that  a 
lee-shore  and  perilous  rocks  were  not  far 
distant.  The  Indefatigable  and  Amazon  at 
length  found  it  necessary  to  sheer  off,  to 
secure  their  masts  and  loose  rigging.  They 
were,  in  fact,  in  a  very  dangerous  condi- 
tion, as  the  sea  was  running  so  high  that 
the  sailors  on  the  main-decks  of  the  frigates 
were  standing  up  to  their  waists  in  water. 
The  Indefatigable  had  four,  the  Amazon 
three  feet  of  water  in  the  hold.  Their 
masts  were  so  damaged  that  hardly  one  of 
them  could  be  said  to  have  remained  stand- 
ing, and  the  crew,  diminished  in  numbers, 
were  completely  exhausted.*  If  such  the 
distressed  state  of  the  English  frigates,  still 
more  deplorable  was  that  of  the  French 
man-of-war.  On  their  renewing  the  action 
her  fore-mast  was  shot  away,  her  main  and 
mizen-masts  were  shaken,  her  rigging  and 
sails  destroyed,  and  her  decks  strewn  with 
the  dying  and  the  dead.  At  half-past  four 
in  the  morning  the  moon  came  through  the 
clouds,  and  Lieutenant  G.  Bell,  who  was 
looking  out  of  the  Indefatigable' s  forecastle, 
perceived  laud.  This  had  scarcely  been 
reported  to  Pellew,  when  breakers  were  seen 
ahead.  The  crew  then  hauled  the  tacks  on 
board,  and  the  ship  immediately  sailed  to 
the  southward,  but  still  uncertain  where 
they  were,  and  supposing  the  land  they  had 
seen  to  be  the  Isle  of  Ushant.  Had  the 
supposition  been  right,  they  would  have 
sailed  in  comparative  safety ;  but  they  had 
not  long  shaped  their  course  in  this  belief, 
when  breakers  were  seen  upon  their  other 
bow.  Then  the  ship  wore  to  the  north- 
ward, and  when  daylight  came  land  was 
found  close  ahead,  and  they  discovered  that 
they  had  been  all  night  in  Audierne  Bay, 
half  a  degree  to  the  south  of  Ushant.  The 
people  of  the  Indefatigable,  looking  in-shore, 
saw  the  Droits  de  I'Homme  lying  broadside 
uppermost,  with  a  tremendous  surf  breaking 
over  her,  and  their  own  consort,  the  Amazon, 
distant  about  two  miles  from  the  French- 
man, in  the  same  condition.  Pellew  passed 
within  a  mile  of  the  French  ship,  but  could 
render  her  crew  no  assistance,  as  attempting 

*  James,  in  his  Naval  History  says,  "  So  terrible 
•was  the  motion  of  the  two  frigates,  that  some  of  the 
Indefatigable  s  guns  broke  their  breechings  four 
times ;  some  drew  their  ring-bolts  from  her  sides ; 
and  many  of  the  guns,  owing  to  the  water  beating 
into  them,  were  obliged  to  be  drawn  immediately 
after  loading.  All  the  Indefatigable' s  masts  were 
wounded  ;  her  main  topmast  was  completely  un- 
rigged, and  was  saved  only  by  the  astonishing  cool- 
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t  he  must  weather  the  Penmarcks  or  drive 
on  shore,  and  the  state  of  the  Indefatigable 
was  then  such  that  it  seemed  almost  impos- 
sible to  save  her  from  the  breakers.  Fa- 
voured by  the  gale,  he  passed  half- a- mile  to 
windward  of  the  dreaded  rocks,  and  escaped 
the  danger.  The  Amazon  had  sailed  to  the 
northward  on  the  first  alarm  being  given  of 
breakers  ahead!"  and  had  struck  the 
ground  almost  at  the  same  moment  as  the 
Droits  de  I'Homme,  but  preserving  better 
order  than  was  maintained  on  board  the 
French  ship,  the  officers  and  crew,  with  the 
exception  of  six  men  who  stole  away  the 
cutter,  all,  by  means  of  a  raft,  got  safely  on 
shore  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They 
were  immediately  made  prisoners  of  war, 
and  treated  with  great  kindness  by  the 
people  of  Brittany.  The  Droits  de  I'Homme 
had  got  aground  much  further  on  the  beach, 
and  the  shrieks  of  the  despairing  crowd  on 
board  are  described  to  have  been  most 
heart-rending.  There  were  nearly  1,800 
men  in  the  ship  when  the  battle  com- 
menced; of  those  that  still  survived,  many 
were  suffering  from  severe  wounds,  and 
frantic  from  pain.  The  country  people  as- 
sembled on  the  shore  and  marked  their 
distress,  but  could  afford  no  relief.  Kafts 
were  prepared,  and  boats  got  in  readiness ; 
it  was  found  impracticable  to  use  them,  and 
the  day  closed  without  affording  the  sufferers 
any  consoling  hope.  On  the  following  day, 
at  low  water,  an  English  captain  and  eight 
English  sailors,  prisoners  on  board  the 
Droits  de  I'Homme,  ventured  into  a  small 
boat,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore. 
Some  of  the  Frenchmen  attempted  to  follow 
the  example  which  had  thus  been  set,  but 
all  were  lost.  Another  dreadful  nigb±  suc- 
ceeded, in  which  all  the  horrors  of  cold, 
hunger,  and  maddening  thirst,  were  to  be 
endured.  Larger  rafts  were  constructed  on 
the  third  day,  and  the  largest  ship-boat  was 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  women 
and  the  wounded.  Anguish,  and  the  view 
of  instant  death,  could  not  listen  to  the 
suggestions  of  gallantry  or  pity,  and  regard- 
less of  the  claims  of  the  softer  sex,  and  the 
hopeless  condition  of  their  maimed  eom- 

ness  and  alacrity  of  the  men.  The  Amazon  had  her 
mizen  topmast,  gaff,  spanker-boom,  and  main  top- 
sail-yard completely  shot  away,  her  fore  and  main- 
mast cut  through  by  shots,  and  all  her  sails  and 
rigging  more  or  less  injured  ;  and  she  had  expended, 
during  the  action,  every  inch  of  her  spare  canvas. 
The  crews  of  both  frigates,  whose  exertions,  between 
the  chase  and  the  battle,  had  lasted  nearly  ten  hours, 
were  almost  worn  out,  with  fatigue." 
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rades,  the  active  and  stronger  soldiers  and 
sailors  sprang  into  the  boc ,.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  crowded  in^o  the  small  bark, 
which  was  almost  immediately  swamped. 
The  fourth  dismal  night  drew  near.  Nine 
hundred  men  had  already  perished,  and  the 
dreadful  condition  of  the  survivors  was  such, 
that  they  regarded  the  fate  of  those  who 
had  perished  as  enviable.  Burning  thirst 
!  drove  them  to  swallow  salt  water,  which 
i  increased  their  sufferings,  and  the  billows 
;  beating  against  the  ship  caused  her  timbers 
to  fail.  When  the  next  day  opened  on  the 
sufferers,  the  pangs  of  hunger  were  so  great, 
that  they  proposed  to  cast  lots  which  should 
die,  that  his  companions  might  feed  on  the 
corpse.  Before  they  had  time  to  carry  this 
design  into  execution,  the  weather  cleared 
up,  and  a  French  ship  of  the  line,  with  a 
brig  and  a  cutter  entered  the  bay,  and  an- 
chored near  the  wreck.  They  sent  boats 
and  rafts  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  sur- 
vived. From  weakness,  or  some  other 
cause,  only  150  successfully  availed  them- 
selves of  the  proffered  relief.  More  than 
200  perished  in  seeking  to  gain  the  rafts. 
Three  hundred  and  eighty  helpless  crea- 
tures were  left  on  board,  to  suffer  through 
another  night,  during  which  more  than  half 
of  them  died.  In  a  word,  only  between 
three  and  four  hundred  were  saved  out  of 
eighteen  hundred,  which  had  been  embarked 
in  the  Droits  de  I'Homme.  Among  those 
•who  were  saved  were  Jean  Raimond  La- 
crosse, formerly  a  baron,  and  General  Hum- 
bert. It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the 
English  prisoners,  in  consideration  of  the 
hardships  they  had  endured,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  exerted  them- 
selves to  save  the  unfortunates  on  board  the 
lost  man-of-war,  were  sent  home  in  a  cartel, 
without  any  stipulation  for  an  exchange.* 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1796  there  had 
been  numerous  encounters  between  single 
ships  and  small  squadrons.  Among  the  for- 
mer, those  fought  by  Captain  Trollope,  in 
the  Glutton,  and  by  Captain  Bowen,  in  the 
Terpsichore,  were  the  most  distinguished. 
The  gallantry  displayed  by  the  officers  and 

•  Vide  Gaspey's  England,  patiim. 

t  The  carrunade  is  a  piece  of  carriage  ordnance 
which  came  into  use  about  the  year  1780.  It  was 
shorter  than  the  navy  four-pounder,  end  lighter  than 
the  navy  twelve-pounder,  yet  it  equalled  in  its 
cylinder  the  eight-inch  howitzer.  From  its  great 
destructive  power  it  was  termed  the  imasher.  It 
was  invented  by  General  Melville,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable scientific  attainments,  and  obtained  its 
name  from  being  cast  at  the  iron-works  of  the  Car- 


men of  these  ships  entitle  them  to  more 
than  a  passing  notice. 

The  Glutton  was  one  of  the  East-India- 
men  purchased  into  the  service  a  few  years 
previous,  and  on  Captain  Trollope's  appoint- 
ment, he  had  her  fitted  wholly  with  carro- 
nades,  a  kind  of  ordnance  which  had  re- 
cently been  introduced  into  the  service.t 
The  Glutton  mounted  on  her  first  deck 
twenty-eight  sixty-eight  pounders ;  and  on 
her  second  deck,  twenty-eight  thirty-two 
pounders  :  her  complement  of  men  and 
boys  was  324;  her  broadside-weight  of 
metal,  1,500  Ibs.  Captain  Trollope  left 
Yarmouth-roads  on  the  14th  of  June,  with 
orders  to  join  Captain  Savage's  squadron 
cruising  off  the  Dutch  coast.  Previous  to 
this  he  had  been  cruising  in  the  North  Sea 
for  various  months,  but  had  met  with  no 
enemy  on  whom  he  could  try  the  effect  of 
his  powerful  broadside.  On  the  15th,  the 
Glutton  having  made  the  land,  descried  a 
squadron  of  five  men-of-war  and  a  cutter. 
From  the  direction  in  which  the  ships  lay, 
Captain  Trollope  at  first  thought  that  they 
belonged  to  the  fleet  he  had  instructions  to 
join;  but  the  distance  he  was  from  them 
prevented  his  signalling.  A  breeze  having 
sprang  up  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
the  Glatton  neared  the  strange  ships,  when 

i  they  were  discovered  to  belong  to  the  enemy. 

1  Nothing  daunted  by  the  fearful  odds  opposed 
to  him,  Captain  Trollope  kept  on  his  course, 

|  determined  to  join  action  with  the  squadron 
as  speedily  as  possible.  As  the  Glatton  bore 
towards  the  strangers,  they  weighed  and 
dropped  out  in  a  line.  The  Glatton  selected 
the  largest  of  the  French  ships  as  her  prin- 
cipal opponent,  supposing,  from  her  size,  that 
she  carried  the  flag  of  the  commodore,  and 
also,  being  the  third  ship  from  the  van,  she 
was  rather  distant  from  her  second  ahead, 
and  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  to  Captain 
Trollope  to  lay  his  ship  alongside.  About 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  Glatton  was  close 
upon  her  antagonist's  larboard-quarter,  and 
creeping  up  abreast  of  her,  when  another  of 
the  frigates  lacked? and  came  close  upon  the 
larboard  side  of  the  English  ship.  The 

ron  Company,  which  are  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Carron  in  Scotland,  a  few  miles  from  where 
it  joins  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Carronades  were  first 
used  by  privateers,  fitted  out  during  the  American' 
war,  and  they  were  shortly  after  introduced  by  the 
Hoard  of  Admiralty  in  the  navy.  M.  Lescallier,  in 
his  I'urtibiilnire  del  Termei  de  Marine,  describes  it 
thus  : — "  The  carronade  is  a  species  of  gun,  stout 
and  short,  carrying,  in  proportion  to  its  weight  and 
length,  balls  of  an  enormous  size." 
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three  ships  were  within  twenty  yards  of 
each  other,  and  they  opened  their  fire  almost 
simultaneously.  The  Glatton  poured  her 
heavy  broadsides  into  both  ships  with  such 
tremendous  effect,  that,  in  about  twenty 
minutes'  time,  the  damaged  state  of  the 
hulls  of  the  two  ships,  and  the  frightful  car- 
nage which  had  taken  place  among  the  men, 
caused  them  to  sheer  off  out  of  range  of 
shot.  During  the  time  the  Glatton  was  dis- 
charging her  heavy  broadsides  into  the  com- 
modore's ship  and  his  second  ahead,  the 
two  frigates  which  were  lying  astern  kept 
up  a  raking  fire,  which  considerably  da- 
•naged  the  rigging  and  masts  of  the  Glatton; 
but,  from  the  range  being  too  high,  did  but 
little  injury  to  the  hull  or  the  crew.  Im- 
mediately on  the  two  disabled  ships  dropping 
astern,  the  two  rear-most  of  the  French  fri- 
gates bore  down  upon  the  right  side  of 
their  antagonist,  while  the  leading  frigate 
on  an  opposite  tack  came  down  on  the  other 
side.  The  Glatton  was  now  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  three  frigates  ;  but  she  replied  so 
effectually,  and  with  such  tremendous  effect 
did  the  shot  from  her  long  carronades 
plough  up  the  decks  of  the  three  French 
vessels,  that  in  less  than  half-an-hour  they 
also  dropped  out  of  range  of  her  shot, 
having  been  considerably  damaged  in  their 
hulls,  and  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

On  her  antagonist  dropping  out  of  gun- 
shot, the  Glatton  attempted  to  wear,  in 
order  to  pursue  the  enemy ;  but  it  was  found 
that  her  masts  and  rigging  were  so  crippled, 
that  this  was  impossible.  The  crew  were 
therefore  set  to  repair  the  damage  they  had 
sustained,  and  all  exertion  was  made  that 
they  might  be  able  to  renew  the  action  in 
the  morning.  The  principal  part  of  the 
enemy's  shot  had  passed  between  the  tops 
and  gun-wale,  very  few  of  her  shots  having 
struck  the  hull.  None  of  the  men  were 
killed,  and  but  two  wounded.  During  the 
night,  the  French  ship  and  brig,  which  had 
been  lying  to  leeward,  fired  into  the  Glatton, 
and  did  some  slight  danrage  to  her  newly- 
spliced  ropes  and  spars.  Captain  Trollope 
was  in  hopes  all  the  night,  that  when  morn- 
ing dawned  he  should  be  able  to  see  some 
of  the  ships  of  Captain  Savage's  squadron, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  have 
made  a  prize  of  one  or  more  of  the  French 
ships.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disap- 
pointed, as  although  he  was  on  the  very 
spot  where  his  orders  directed  him  to  join 
the  squadron,  not  one  of  Savage's  ships  was 
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visible.  In  his  present  state,  Captain  Trol- 
lope did  not  deem  it  prudent  a  second  time 
to  become  the  assailant :  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, make  any  attempt  to  escape  from  his 
antagonists  of  the  day  before.  The  Glatton 
bore  up  under  easy  sail  just  beyond  the 
range  of  shot,  and  then  hove-to ;  the  French 
ships  doing  the  same,  but  showing  no  desire 
to  renew  the  contest.  After  remaining 
in  this  position,  looking  at  each  other  for 
about  an  hour,  the  French  ships  weighed 
and  sailed  away,  the  Glatton  bearing  off 
towards  the  northward.  Captain  Trollope 
felt  disinclined  to  quit  the  coast,  still  think- 
ing that,  some  friendly  sail  coming  up,  he 
might  be  able  to  strike  another  blow.  In 
this  expectation  he  was  disappointed  ;  and 
next  day  he  saw  the  French  squadron  near- 
ing  the  port  of  Flushing,  and  a  breeze  setting 
in  on  shore,  he  returned  to  Yarmouth-roads, 
where  he  anchored  on  the  21st  of  June. 

The  prompt  decision  and  gallant  conduct 
of  Captain  Trollope,  and  the  able  manner 
in  which  he  was  seconded  by  his  officers 
and  crew,  are  deserving  of  the  greatest  praise. 
Opposed  to  a  force  of  seven  ships,  two  of 
which  were  each  larger  than  his  own  by 
300  or  400  tons,  it  would  by  most  com- 
manders have  been  considered  but  prudent 
to  keep  at  as  respectable  a  distance  as  pos- 
sible; but  the  captain  of  the  Glatton  was 
one  of  the  Nelson  school  of  seamen ;  and 
feeling  that  in  a  good  ship  British  sailors 
are  invincible,  he  boldly  became  the  assail- 
ant. For  his  brave  conduct  Captain  Trol- 
lope received  from  his  majesty  the  order  of 
knighthood,  and  the  merchants  of  London 
presented  him  with  an  elegant  piece  of 
plate. 

The  Terpsichore,  a  thirty-two  gun  frigate, 
Captain  Richard  Bowen,  had  been  cruising 
for  some  time  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
having  had  great  sickness  on  board,  left 
thirty  of  her  men  in  hospital  at  Gibraltar, 
while  she  had  more  than  that  number  sick 
on  board.  On  the  1 3th  June  she  was  off  the 
port  of  Carthagena.  There  was  but  little 
wind  at  the  time,  when  about  day-break  she 
observed  a  strange  frigate  to  windward, 
and  apparently  bearing  towards  her.  From 
the  absence  of  her  men  in  hospital,  and  so 
many  on  the  sick-list,  the  Terpsichore  was 
not  anxious  for  an  encounter  with  an 
enemy  apparently  much  superior  to  herself. 
Besides,  the  Spanish  fleet  was  known  to  be 
in  this  quarter,  and  a  small  Spanish  vessel 
was  at  the  moment  seen  making  for  Cartha- 
gena, the  port  to  which  the  fleet  belonged. 
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However,  the  idea  of  getting  away  as  fast  as 
he  could,  never  presented  itself  to  Captain 
Bowen  ;  so  he  steadily  pursued  his  course, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the  stranger. 
At  about  half-past  nine  the  enemy's  vessel 
had  got  within  hail  of  the  Terpsichore,  when 
she  was  discovered  to  be  the  Spanish  frigate 
Mahonesa.  The  Spaniard  having  made  a 
movement,  which  Captain  Bowen  considered 
was  done  to  place  herself  to  advantage,  he 
fired  into  her.  This  was  immediately  re- 
turned by  a  broadside  from  the  Mahonesa, 
and  the  action  then  proceeded  with  spirit 
on  both  sides.  In  about  an  hour  the  firing 
on  board  the  Spanish  frigate  began  to 
slacken,  and  in  about  an  hour  and-a-half, 
she  showed  symptoms  of  a  wish  to  make 
off".  The  guns  of  the  Spaniard  had  been 
well  worked,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  Terpsichore  had  had  her  masts  and  bow- 
sprit wounded,  as  well  as  her  rigging  and 
sails  cut  up.  Notwithstanding  her  crippled 
condition,  however,  she  prevented  her  an- 
tagonist from  getting  away ;  and  in  about 
another  twenty  minutes  the  Mahonesa, 
whose  booms  had  fallen  over,  and  was 
altogether  in  a  defenceless  state,  hauled 
down  her  colours.  The  Terpsichore,  de- 
ducting those  who  were  sick,  had  but  152 
men,  while  the  Mahonesa  had  275 :  the 
English  ship  carried  thirty-two  guns,  the 
Spanish,  thirty-four:  the  English  vessel's 
broadside,  in  weight  of  metal,  was  174  Ibs. ; 
while  her  opponent's  was  182:  the  tonnage 
was—  Terpsichore,  682;  Mahonesa,  921. 

Notwithstanding  the  crippled  state  of  the 
Terpsichore,  she  managed  to  take  her  prize 
to  Lisbon ;  she  had,  however,  received  such 
rough  usage  at  the  hands  of  her  captors, 
that  she  was  not  considered  worthy  the  ex- 
pense of  a  thorough  repair. 

The  Terpsichore  put  into  Gibraltar  to 
refit,  where  she  lay  until  the  beginning  of 
December.  On  the  12th  of  that  month 
she  was  again  at  sea,  on  the  look-out  for  an 
opponent.  Early  in  the  morning  of  that 
day  she  was  lyiug-to,  several  leagues  to  the 
westward  of  Cadiz;  while  there,  Captain 
Bowen  descried  an  enemy's  frigate  at  about 
four  miles  distant :  the  preceding  niglit  hav- 
ing been  stormy,  the  frigate  was  also  lying-to. 
Chase  was  immediately  given.  At  nine,  P.M. 
of  the  13th,  the  Vestale  hauled  up  her 
courses  and  hove-to.  At  ten,  P.M.,  ranged 
alongside  of  her  opponent  within  ten  yards, 
and  opened  her  fire.  A  furious  action  en- 
sued, which  lasted  till  forty  minutes  past 
eleven,  P.M.,  when  the  Vestale  struck  her 
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colours.  Out  of  her  complement  of  166 
men  and  boys,  the  Terpsichore's  loss  was 
four  killed  and  seventeen  wounded,  among 
the  last  of  whom  was  her  second  and  only 
lieutenant  on  board.  The  Vestale,  out  of  a 
complement  of  270,  lost  in  killed,  her  cap- 
tain, two  officers,  and  twenty-seven  seamen ; 
and  in  wounded,  thirty -seven  officers  and 
seamen. 

The  Terpsichore,  however,  was  not  fated 
ultimately  to  retain  her  well-earned  prize. 
In  the  crippled  state  of  his  ship,  Captain 
Bowen  was  only  able  to  spare  his  master,  a 
midshipman,  and  seven  seamen,  to  go  on 
board  and  take  possession  of  the  Vestale. 
After  the  battle,  the  Vestale's  crew  having 
got  drunk  and  incapable  of  assisting  in  the 
management  of  the  ship,  she  was  drifting 
ashore,  there  being  no  anchor  on  board  clear 
to  let  go.  She  was,  however,  brought  up 
for  that  night  in  three  fathoms'  water.  On 
the  next  day  the  Terpsichore  stood  in  to 
secure  her  prize,  and  after  much  labour, 
owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  sea,  a  cable 
was  got  on  board  the  Vestale;  but  while 
making  sail  together,  the  stream-cable  got 
foul  of  a  rock,  and  the  Terpsichore  was 
obliged  to  detach  herself  from  her  prize. 
An  anchor  having  been  let  go,  the  Terpsi- 
chore stood  off  for  the  night.  The  next 
morning  a  Swedish  vessel  having  hove  in 
sight,  Captain  Bowen  gave  chase,  and  on 
returning  to  where  he  had  left  his  prize,  he 
had  the  mortification  to  see  her  being  towed 
within  the  shoals  straight  to  Cadiz.  The 
French  crew  having  recovered  from  their 
state  of  intoxication,  took  the  charge  from 
the  master,  and  some  Spanish  boats  coming 
alongside,  she  was  towed  beyond  the  reach 
of  her  captors.  Captain  Bowen  did  not  on 
this  occasion  receive  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, but  the  merchants  of  London  pre- 
sented him  with  a  piece  of  plate. 

A  gallant  affair  was  performed  on  the 
18th  of  March  of  this  year  by  Sir  Sydney 
Smith.  He  having,  in  the  Diamond  frigate, 
attacked  a  French  corvette,  Etourche,  four 
brigs,  two  sloops,  and  two  armed  luggers, 
they  took  refuge  in  the  port  of  Herqui,  near 
Cape  Frehcl,  on  the  coast  of  France.  Hav- 
ing sounded  the  entrance  to  the  port,  and 
found  water  enough  for  his  frigate,  he  de- 
termined to  enter  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying off  or  destroying  the  ships.  The  har- 
bour was  defended  by  two  batteries,  erected 
on  a  promontory  which  commanded  the 
entrance.  A  piece  of  ordnance,  mounted 
on  another  eminence,  was  brought  to  bear 
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on  the  Diamond,  as  she  boldly  steered  into 
the  port.  The  frigate  soon  silenced  this 
with  her  guns.  As  she  rounded  the  point 
at  the  entrance,  and  steered  into  the  port, 
the  Diamond  suffered  considerably  from  the 
galling  fire  of  the  batteries.  Sir  Sydney 
immediately  determined  to  storm  them,  and 
Lieutenants  Pine  and  Carter  were  sent  with 
a  detachment  to  effect  this  object.  The 
troops  on  shore  formed  on  the  beach  to 
prevent  a  landing,  and  checked  by  their 
fire  the  approach  of  the  boats.  Lieutenant 
Pine,  however,  ran  his  boat  to  a  point  im- 
mediately below  the  guns  of  the  battery, 
landed  his  men,  and  scaled  the  rocky  height 
on  which  the  guns  were  placed  before  the 
military  could  regain  their  position  at  the 
fort.  They  soon  spiked  the  guns,  and  re- 
turned to  their  boats.  There  was  only  one 
man  injured  in  this  assault,  Lieutenant 
Carter,  who  afterwards  died  of  his  wounds. 
Having  now  effectually  silenced  the  batteries, 
the  Diamond,  with  her  consorts,  a  fourteen- 
gun  brig,  named  the  Liberty,  and  the  Auto- 
crat (a  hired  lugger),  proceeded  at  once  to 
attack  the  French  ships.  The  Liberty  at- 
tacked the  corvette,  and  in  spite  of  a  well- 
sustained  fire  from  the  French  ships  and  the 
troops  on  shore,  in  a  very  short  time  the 
corvette,  the  four  brigs,  and  one  of  the  two 
luggers,  were  set  fire  to  and  effectually 
destroyed.  The  loss  in  the  performance  of 
this  service  was  two  killed  and  five  wounded. 
But  in  another  enterprise,  Sir  Sydney  Smith 
was  less  fortunate.  On  the  17th  of  April, 
being  at  anchor  in  the  outer  road  of  Havre, 
he  discovered  a  large  lugger  privateer  at 
anchor  in  the  inner  road  ready  for  sea.  He 
resolved  to  cut  her  out.  Accordingly,  man- 
ning the  boats  of  his  squadron,  he  proceeded 
with  them  on  the  night  of  the  18th.  He 
succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  her ;  but 
the  flood-tide  setting  in,  and  the  wind  being 
unfavourable,  the  prize  and  boats  were  obliged 
to  come  to  anchor.  Sir  Sydney  returned  to 
the  Diamond;  but  on  the  approach  of  day- 
light, observing  his  prize  drifting  up  the 
Seine,  and  nearly  abreast  of  Harfleur,  and 
several  vessels  coming  out  of  Havre  to  at- 
tempt her  recapture,  he  returned  to  the 
lugger,  determined  to  defend  her  till  the 
north-east  tide  made,  or  a  propitious  breeze 
sprang  up.  By  the  time  he  reached  his 
prize,  she  was  attacked  by  a  large  armed 
lugger  and  a  variety  of  small  craft  filled 
with  troops.  After  a  gallant  resistance,  Sir 
Sydney  was  compelled  to  surrender,  with  a 
loss  of  four  of  his  party  killed,  and  seven 
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wounded.  On  the  22nd,  Sir  Sydney  Smith 
and  John  Westley  Wright,  a  midshipman, 
were  sent  to  Paris,  and  confined  as  prisoners 
of  state,  in  separate  cells  of  the  Temple,  from 
which  they  effected  their  escape  two  years 
after,  and  arrived  in  London  in  the  month 
of  September,  1798. 

Sir  John  Jervis  deputed  Nelson  to  super- 
intend the  evacuation  of  Elba;  the  English 
here  sailed  on  the  14th  of  December  from 
Gibraltar,  in  the  Minerve,  a  frigate  of  thirty- 
eight  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Cock- 
burn.  The  Blanche  sailed  in  company  with 
the  Minerve.  On  the  night  of  the  19th, 
they  fell  in  with  two  Spanish  frigates,  the 
largest  of  which,  the  Santa  Sabina,  an 
eighteen-pounder  frigate  of  forty  guns,  was 
brought  to  action  by  the  Minerve:  after 
a  resistance  of  two  hours  the  Spanish  ship 
struck  her  colours.  The  Blanche  during 
this  time  kept  up  a  running  fight  with  the 
other,  the  Ceres;  but  the  Sabina  had 
scarcely  been  taken  in  tow  before  the  Mi- 
nerve  was  attacked  by  the  La  Perla,  of 
thirty-four  guns,  which  was  the  advanced 
frigate  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  by  which,  as 
the  day  dawned,  the  Minerve  perceived 
she  was  surrounded.  With  masts  badly 
wounded,  and  rigging  cut  to  pieces,  every 
stitch  of  canvas  was  crowded  in  the  Mi- 
nerve.  Two  sail  of  the  line  and  two  fri- 
gates immediately  chased  her,  but  after 
having  been  four  hours  nearly  within  gun- 
shot, she  was,  by  the  freshening  of  the  breeze, 
and  the  strenuous  union  of  coolness  and 
seamanship,  clear  of  danger  before  sunset, 
having  in  one  night  captured  one  frigate, 
beat  another  in  the  presence  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  out-sailed  every  ship  which  pur- 
sued her.  The  loss  of  the  Minerve  was 
seven  killed  and  forty-four  wounded.  The 
Ceres  escaped  from  the  Blanche.  Captain 
Cockburn  being  obliged  to  cast  off  his  prize, 
in  which  he  lost  twenty-two  men,  among 
whom  was  Lieutenant  Hardy,  subsequently 
Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Hardy. 

Before  closing  the  record  of  the  events  of 
this  year,  it  becomes  necessary  to  mention 
that  the  British  government,  in  the  month 
of  October,  sent  an  envoy  to  France  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  general  peace.  The 
English  minister  was  the  more  disposed  to 
this  course  from  the  attitude  which  affairs 
had  assumed  on  the  continent.  The  disas- 
trous condition  in  which  the  allies  of  Eng- 
land had  been  placed  by  the  successes  of 
Napoleon  and  the  other  republican  generals, 
and  the  declaration  of  war  against  Britain 
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by  Spain,  had  rendered  her  situation  any- 
thing but  cheering.  There  was  also  a  power- 
ful and  influential  party  in  England  who 
had  always  been  opposed  to  the  war,  and 
the  minister,  Pitt,  was  anxious  to  disarm  his 
adversaries  of  one  of  their  principal  weapons, 
by  proving  that  he  was  prepared  to  make 
peace,  if  it  could  be  concluded  on  terms  in 
accordance  with  the  national  honour.  About 
the  middle  of  October,  Lord  Malmesbury 
was  dispatched  to  Paris  to  open  negotia- 
tions, and  he  arrived  there  on  the  22nd. 
He  was  received  with  rejoicings  by  the 
Parisians,  who  seemed  desirous  of  repose. 
The  terms  which  he  offered  to  the  Directory 
were — the  recognition  by  England  of  the 


republic,  and  the  willingness  of  Britain  to 
hand  over  to  France  and  Holland  all  the 
colonies  which  she  had  conquered  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  French 
were  to  restore  the  Low  Countries  to  the 
emperor,  Holland  to  the  Stadtholder,  and 
(jive  up  all  their  conquests  in  Italy,  but  to 
retain  Namur,  Nice,  and  Savoy.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  the  Directory  refused  to  make 
peace  on  these  terms ;  and  after  negotiations 
had  gone  on  for  about  two  months,  they 
were  suddenly  broken  off,  and  Lord  Malmes- 
bury was  ordered  to  quit  Paris  within  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  Thus  ended  every  pros- 
pect of  a  peaceable  settlement  of  the  questions 
iii  dispute  between  England  and  France. 


THE  FRENCH  LAND  ON  THE  ENGLISH  COAST. 


IN  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  the 
arms  of  the  republic  had  been  gloriously 
triumphant  in  Italy ;  and  though  the  army 
of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  under  Jour- 
dan,  had  been  defeated  in  several  engage- 
ments by  the  Austrians,  and  that  of  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle,  under  Moreau,  to  prevent 
the  hazard  of  being  cut  off  or  captured,  had 
been  compelled  to  retrograde,  the  honour  of 
the  republican  arms  was  unimpaired ;  and 
both  armies  were  in  safety  within  the  French 
frontier. 

The  policy  of  France  was  not  less  success- 
ful than  its  arms.  After  detaching  Prussia 
and  Spain  from  the  European  confederacy, 
it  had  formed  a  close  alliance  with  those 
powers.  Availing  themselves  of  these 
advantages,  the  republican  rulers  deter- 
mined to  make  use  of  the  maritime  force 
of  Spain  and  the  Batavian  republic,  to 
enable  them  to  crush  the  maritime  power 
and  accomplish  the  downfall  of  England, 
and  as  the  initiative  to  that  measure,  to 
make  an  attempt  on  Ireland.  On  the  re- 
turn of  their  shattered  fleet  to  Brest,  a 
proclamation  was  published,  wherein  the 
troops  who  had  been  embarked  for  the 
discomfited  expedition  to  Ireland,  were  told 
that  another  expedition  was  in  prepara- 
tion. As  a  preparatory  step,  a  corps  of 
about  1,500  felons  and  old  troops,  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  but  no  artillery,  were  em- 
barked in  three  frigates,  which  sailing  from 
Brest  about  the  20th  of  February,  anchored 
in  the  harbour  of  Ilfracombe,  in  the  north  of 
Devonshire,  where  they  scuttled  several  mer- 
chantmen; but  hearing  that  the  North  Devon 


regiment  of  volunteers  were  on  the  march 
against  them,  they  stood  over  to  the  head- 
land off  St.  David's,  in  Pembrokeshire,  and 
came  to  an  anchorage  in  a  bay  near  Fish- 
guard.  On  the  23rd,  they  had  effected  the 
landing  of  their  whole  force,  and  imme- 
diately marched  forward.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  in  instant  alarm.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  more  than  3,000  men,  of  whom 
700  were  militia,  were  collected  under  Lord 
Cawdor,  who  marched  directly  against  the 
enemy,  in  front  of  whom  they  were  before 
the  setting  in  of  night.  To  present  as 
formidable  an  appearance  as  possible  to  the 
enemy,  2,000  Welsh  women  had  been  drawn 
up  on  the  summit  of  the  boundary  of  the 
adjoining  hills,  accoutred  in  their  red  whit- 
tle cloaks  and  round  beaver  hats,  armed 
with  clubs,  spades,  toasting-forks,  and  the 
like  species  of  unwarlike  implements,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  enemy  to  consider 
them  troops ;  and  those  Am  azonian  dames  were 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  attacking  the 
invaders.  The  French  commander,  alarmed 
at  the  formidable  array  presented  to  his 
vision,  sent  a  letter  intimating  his  desire 
to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for  a  surrender. 
Lord  Cawdor  required  their  immediate  un- 
conditional submission.  With  that  requisi- 
tion they  complied,  and  laid  down  their  arms 
on  the  following  day.  The  vessels  from  which 
they  had  disembarked,  set  sail  immediately 
afte'r  the  disembarkation  had  been  effected.* 

*  It  was  by  many  supposed  that  this  force  was  sent 
with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  captured,  as  it 
consisted  of  the  offscourings  of  Paris — pests  to  society, 
of  whom  it  was  advantageous  to  France  to  get  rid. 
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THE  MUTINY  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLEETS. 


IN  the  early  part  of  the  year  1797,  while  the 
finances  were  seriously  embarrassed  by  the 
money-panic,  occasioned  by  the  suspension 
of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
a  spirit  of  insubordination  broke  out  among 
the  sailors  in  the  navy  into  so  mutinous  a 
state,  as  seemed  at  the  time  to  have  brought 
the  country  to  the  verge  of  destruction. 

The  seamen  of  the  British  navy  having 
for  some  time  been  discontented  with  the 
smallness  of  their  pay  and  pensions,  the 
unequal  distribution  of  prize-money,  and 
the  reduced  weight  and  measure  at  which 
their  provisions  were  served  out  by  the 
pursers,  several  letters  enclosing  petitions 
from  the  battle-ships  of  the  line  at  Ports- 
mouth, were  sent  in  the  course  of  February 
and  March  of  this  year,  to  Lord  Howe. 
But  as  they  were  anonymous  and  appeared 
to  have  been  written  by  only  one  person, 
Lord  Howe  merely  directed  the  command- 
ing-officer at  that  port,  Lord  Hugh  Seymour, 
to  ascertain  whether  discontent  did  really 
exist  in  the  fleet.  The  reply  was  so  favour- 
able that  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  the 
affair. 

On  the  return  of  the  channel  fleet  to  port, 
on  March  31st,  of  this  year,  the  neglect  of 
the  petitions  occasioned  a  correspondence 
by  letter  to  be  kept  up,  and  passed  from 
ship  to  ship,  through  the  whole  fleet,  till 
it  became  unanimously  agreed,  that  no  ship 
should  lift  anchor  till  the  demands  stated 
were  complied  with.  In  this  state  matters 
remained  till  the  16th  of  April — being  the 
day  before  the  seamen  had  determined  to 
take  the  command  of  the  ships  from  their 
officers — when  orders  were  sent  to  Ports- 
mouth for  Lord  Bridport  to  sail  with  the 


miralty,  and  one  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
declaring  their  grievances,  and  praying  re- 
lief.    A  deputation  of  the  Admiralty  board 
went  to   Portsmouth  to   accommodate  the 
matter;    and  on  their  return   to   London, 
the    Admiralty  committee,    on    the    20th 
of   April,   acceded    to  the  increase  of  the 
wages  and  the  pension,  to  the  demand  of 
the  full  weight  and  measure  of  provisions, 
and  the  promise  of  pardon.     But  the  sea- 
men  refused   to    accept  these   concessions, 
unless   ratified  by  royal  proclamation  and 
act  of  parliament,  with  the  assurance  that 
the  government   would   faithfully  keep  its 
promise,  and  grant  an  unlimited  amnesty. 
On   those    documents   being   forwarded    to 
Portsmouth  the  fleet  returned  to  its  duty ; 
and  on  the  23rd,  Lord  Bridport  rehoisted 
his  flag  on  board  the  Royal  George.     The 
fleet  then  dropped  down  to  St.  Helen's,  for 
the   purpose  of  resuming  the  blockade  of 
Brest  harbour ;    but  a  foul  wind   delaying 
its  departure  till  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
May,  the  crews  of  all  the  ships,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  deliberation  arising  from  the 
silence   of    the    proclamation    as   to    their 
demands,  refused   obedience  to  the  signal 
to   weigh   anchor  unless  the  enemy's  fleet 
should  put  to  sea,  in  which  case  they  de- 
clared themselves  ready  to  go  and  fight  them, 
and  return  into  port  and  renew  their  com- 
plaints.    The  mutineers  immediately  sum- 
moned a  convention  of  delegates  on  board 
the   London,    Vice-admiral    Colpoys'    flag- 
ship.    They  accordingly  put  out  their  boats, 
collected   the    deputies   from   the   different 
ships,    and   rowed  in  return   to   that  ship. 
On  Colpoys'    refusing  to  admit  them,   and 
his  crew  insisting  that  they  should   come 


channel  fleet;    but  when,  on  the  following   on  board,  a  seaman    began  to  unlash   one 
day,  the  signal_to  prepare  was  made,  not  a   of  the  foremost  of  the  guns,  and  to  point 

it    aft     towards    the    quarter-deck,    where 


ship  obeyed.  Instead  of  weighing  anchor, 
the  sailors  mounted  the  rigging  of  his  flag- 
ship, the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  gave  three 
cheers,  which  were  returned  by  every  ship  in 
the  fleet;  and  the  red  flag  of  mutiny  was 
immediately  hoisted  by  all  the  ships  at  Spit- 
head.  On  the  following  day,  the  respective 
ships  appointed  two  of  their  number  to  act 
as  delegates ;  and  on  the  17th,  every  man  in 
the  fleet  was  sworn  to  support  the  cause  in 
which  he  had  embarked,  and  yard-ropes 
were  reeved  at  the  main  and  fore-yard-arms 
of  each  ship  to  punish  the  refractory.  Two 
petitions  were  forwarded,  one  to  the  Ad- 
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the    ship    were 
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nants, by  order  of  the  vice-admiral,  fired 
and  shot  him  dead.  The  men  rushed  to 
arms,  and  the  boats'  crews  forcing  their 
way  on  board,  the  officers  and  marines  fired 
on  them,  when  five  men  were  mortally,  and 
three  others  badly  wounded.  The  marines 
throwing  down  their  arms,  the  crew  of  the 
London  rushed  up  the  hatchways,  and  furi- 
ously attacked  the  officers.  They  were  pro- 
ceeding to  hang  the  first-lieutenant  at  the 
yard-arm,  but  were  diverted  from  their  pur- 
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pose  by  the  intercession  of  the  chaplain  and 
the  surgeon  of  theship.  The  vice-admiral,  the 
captain,  and  all  the  officers,  were  then  or- 
dered to  their  respective  cabins.  The  rest 
of  the  fleet  adopted  the  same  course.  In 
this  state  of  mutinous  ferment  the  channel 
fleet  continued  till  the  14th  of  May,  when 
Lord  Howe  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  bringing 
with  him  an  act  of  parliament  which  had 
been  passed  on  the  9th,  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  seamen,  and  a  proclama- 
tion with  an  unlimited  amnesty.  In  a  few 
days  the  fleet  put  to  sea  to  resume  the 
blockade  of  Brest  harbour.  While  at  St. 
Helen's,  it  is  said,  one  of  the  ships'  com- 
panies talked  openly  of  carrying  her  to 
France,  but  that  when  the  circumstance 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  delegates, 
they  threatened  immediate  destruction  to 
that  ship  if  such  language  continued  to  be 
held ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  crew  from 
holding  any  communication  from  the  shore 
(whence  the  suggestion  was  supposed  to  have 
been  derived),  guard-boats  were  stationed  to 
row  round  the  disaffected  ship  night  and 
day.  During  the  whole  of  their  proceed- 
ings, the  conduct  of  the  mutineers  had 
been  orderly,  systematic,  and  determined; 
they  took  possession  of  all  the  magazines, 
loaded  the  guns,  confined  every  officer  to  his 
respective  ship,  and  kept  watch  as  regularly 
as  if  they  had  been  at  sea.  Intoxication 
or  misconduct  was  severely  punished,  and 
no  spirituous  liquors  were  allowed  to  be 
brought  on  board  any  of  the  mutinous  ships. 
The  severest  discipline  was  maintained ; 
the  most  respectful  attention  was  paid  to 
their  officers ;  and  the  admiral  was  allowed 
to  retain  the  command  of  the  fleet,  the 
only  restriction  put  on  him  was  that  of  not 
putting  to  sea. 

No  sooner  had  the  mutiny  at  Portsmouth 
been  suppressed,  than  one  broke  out  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  on  board  the  ships  lying  at 
the  Nore ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  whole  of  the  north  fleet  from 
the  blockading  station  off  the  Texel,  except 
Lord  Duncan's  flag-ship  and  the  Adamant, 
joined  the  mutineers.  In  imitation  of  the 
channel  fleet,  two  delegates  were  chosen  from 
each  ship,  and  Peter  Parker,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  a  seaman  on  board  the  Sandwich, 
was  elected  their  president,  under  the  title 
of  "The  President  of  the  Floating  Republic." 
The  mutineers  moored  the  fleet  in  order 
of  battle  across  the  Thames,  and  detained 
every  merchant-vessel  bound  up  and  down 
the  river.  Besides  the  increase  of  pay  and 


provisions  which  had  been  demanded  by  the 
channel  fleet,  the  Nore  mutineers  insisted  on 
a  more  equal  division  of  prize-money,  more 
regular  and  frequent  payment  of  wages,  and 
certain  privileges  of  permission  to  go  on 
shore  when  in  port.  The  conduct  of  the 
government,  on  this  occasion,  was  worthy  of 
all  praise.  The  revolt  of  the  fleet  was  for- 
mally  communicated  to  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment on  the  1st  of  June,  and  was  imme- 
diately taken  into  consideration.  The  oppo- 
sition seemed  at  first  disposed  to  back  the 
mutineers ;  but  a  bill  was  speedily  passed,  by 
a  large  majority,  through  both  houses,  for 
the  suppression  of  the  mutiny.  This  bill 
declared  the  punishment  of  death  for  any 
person  to  hold  communication  with  the  mu- 
tineers after  the  revolt  had  been  declared  by 
proclamation;  and  all  persons  who  might 
endeavour  to  seduce  soldiers  or  sailors  from 
their  allegiance  were  liable  to  the  same 
punishment.  It  was  urged  by  some  that  these 
enactments  were  too  severe;  but  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
plied, "  that  the  tender  feelings  of  those  brave 
but  misguided  men  were  the  sole  avenues 
which  remained  open  for  recalling  them  toy 
their  duty,  and  that  a  separation  from  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  country, 
would  probably  induce  the  return  to  duty 
which  could  alone  obtain  a  revival  of  those 
affections."  The  officers  of  the  admiralty 
repaired  to  Sheeraess,  and  received  deputa- 
tions from  the  mutineers;  their  demands, 
however,  were  so  unreasonable,  that  no  ac- 
commodation could  be  come  to.  Meanwhile 
a  number  of  the  men  returned  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty,  and  were  anxious  to  desert  from 
the  mutineers.  This  feeling  became  stronger 
when  it  was  known  that  their  conduct 
was  reprobated  by  the  whole  of  the  sailors 
on  board  the  channel  fleet.  On  the  9th 
of  June  two  ships  slipped  their  cables 
and  abandoned  the  insurgents  at  the  Nore, 
amidst  a  heavy  fire  from  the  whole  line; 
and  on  the  13th  and  the  next  day,  seve- 
ral others  followed  their  example.  By  the 
15th,  the  red,  or  bloody  flag,  had  disap- 
peared from  every  mast-head,  and  on  that 
morning,  the  crew  of  the  Sandwich  carried 
the  ship  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  of  Sheer- 
ness,  and  delivered  up  Parker  to  a  guard  of 
soldiers.  On  the  30th,  after  a  solemn  trial, 
he  was  hanged  at  the  yard-arm  of  the  Sand- 
wich— a  fate  which  several  other  leaders  of 
the  revolt  shortly  after  met. 

Though  deserted,  Lord  Duncan  continued 
the  blockade  of  the  Texel  with  the  admiral's 
-ship    and    six    frigates.      Though    left 
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with  so  trifling  a  force,  he  undismayed  kept 
his  station,  and  prevented  the  Dutch  ad- 
miral from  availing  himself  of  his  enfeebled 
condition  by  stationing  one  of  his  frigates 
in  the  offing,  and  frequently  making  signals 
as  if  to  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  thus 
leading  the  Dutch  to  believe  that  he  was 
still  surrounded  by  his  ships.  To  encou- 
rage his  crew,  he  called  them  on  deck,  and 
addressed  them  in  so  touching  a  manner, 
that  they  one  and  all  declared  their  reso- 
lution to  abide  by  him  in  life  or  death.*  He 
kept  his  station  till  rejoined  by  the  mutinous 
ships.  But  the  spirit  of  mutiny  and  insub- 
ordination was  not  confined  to  the  home 
ports.  Early  in  July,  a  mutiny  broke  out 
on  board  the  St.  George,  one  of  the  ships 
of  the  fleet  off  Cadiz.  It  was  quelled,  how- 
ever, by  the  spirited  conduct  of  Captain 
Peard,  her  commander,  his  lieutenant,  Hart- 
ley, and  Captain  Hinde,  who  commanded  a 
party  of  the  25th  foot,  then  on  board.  Three 
men,  who  had  been  tried  and  sentenced  to 
suffer  death  for  mutinous  conduct  in  other 
ships  of  the  fleet,  had  been  sent  on  board 
the  St.  George  to  be  executed.  The  crew, 
headed  by  two  of  the  men,  came  aft  on  the 
quarter-deck  to  present  a  letter  to  the  cap- 
tain, desiring  him  to  intercede  with  the  Earl 
of  St.  Vincent  in  behalf  of  the  condemned. 
The  captain  promised  that  the  letter  should 
be  sent,  but  expressed  his  disapprobation 
of  the  men  coming  aft  in  a  body.  Being 

*  The  following  is  the  touching  and  manly  address 
of  Admiral  Duncan  : — "  My  lads, — I  once  more  call 
you  together,  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  from  what  I 
have  lately  seen  of  the  disaffection  of  the  fleets ;  I 
call  it  disaffection,  for  they  have  no  grievances.  To 
be  deserted  by  my  fleet,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  is 
a  disgrace  which,  I  believe,  never  before  happened  to 
a  British  admiral,  nor  could  I  have  supposed  it  pos- 
sible. My  greatest  comfort,  under  God,  is,  that  I 
have  been  supported  by  the  officers,  seamen,  and 
marines  of  this  ship,  for  which,  with  a  heart  over- 
flowing with  gratitude,  I  request  you  to  accept  my 
sincere  thanks.  I  flatter  myself,  much  good  may 
result  from  your  example,  by  bringing  those  deluded 
people  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  which  they  owe  not 
only  to  their  king  and  country,  but  to  themselves. 
The  British  navy  has  ever  been  the  support  of  that 
liberty  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  our 
ancestors,  and  which,  I  trust,  we  shall  maintain  to 
the  latest  posterity ;  and  that  can  only  be  done  by 
unanimity  and  obedience.  This  ship's  company,  and 
others,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
loyalty  and  good  order,  deserve  to  be,  and  doubtless 
will  be,  the  favourites  of  a  grateful  nation.  They 


secretly  informed  by  one  of  the  crew  that 
the  men  had  come  to  a  resolution  that  the 
prisoners  should  not  be  executed  on  board 
the  St.  George,  and  would  assemble  the 
next  morning  to  put  their  resolution  into 
force,  Captain  Peard  immediately  informed 
the  crew  that  a  warrant  for  the  execution  to 
be  carried  into  force  next  morning  had  been 
sent  to  him.  Information  being  now  given 
to  the  captain  that  the  crew  intended  to 
deprive  him  of  the  command  of  the  ship, 
he  immediately  seized  the  ringleaders,  and 
sent  them  in  irons  on  board  the  flag-ship, 
the  Ville  de  Paris,  where  a  court-martial 
was  at  once  assembled,  when  they  were 
tried,  and  sentence  of  death  passed  on  them. 
Orders  were  at  the  same  time  issued,  that 
every  ship  of  the  fleet  should  by  half-past 
seven  o'clock  next  morning,  send  two 
boats,  with  an  officer  in  each,  alongside  the 
St.  George,  to  attend  the  punishment  of 
the  mutineers.  The  sentence  was  carried 
into  execution,  and  no  more  mutinous  con- 
duct appeared  in  the  fleet. 

The  mutiny  which  broke  out  on  board 
the  fleet  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was 
suppressed  by  the  declaration  of  the  go- 
vernor, Lord  Macartney,  that  if  the  red 
flag  was  not  struck  before  the  expiration 
of  two  hours,  he  would  sink,  with  red-hot 
shot,  every  ship  of  the  fleet  which  was  at 
anchor  under  the  guns  of  the  Amsterdam 
battery. 


will  also  have  from  their  inward  feelings  a  comfort 
which  will  be  lasting,  and  not  like  the  floating  and 
false  confidence  of  those  who  have  swerved  from 
their  duty.  It  has  been  often  my  pride  with  you  to 
look  into  the  Texel,  and  see  a  foe  which  dreaded 
coming  out  to  meet  us.  My  pride  is  now  humbled 
indeed! — my  feelings  cannot  easily  be  expressed. 
Our  cup  has  overflowed,  and  made  us  wanton.  The 
allwise  Providence  has  given  us  this  check  as  a 
warning,  and  I  hope  we  shall  improve  by  it.  On 
Him,  then,  let  us  trust,  where  our  only  security  is  to 
be  found.  I  find  there  are  many  good  men  among 
us :  for  my  own  part,  I  have  had  full  confidence  in 
all  in  this  ship,  and  once  more  beg  to  express  my 
approbation  of  your  conduct.  May  God,  who  has 
thus  far  conducted  you,  continue  to  do  so ;  and  may 
the  British  navy,  the  glory  and  support  of  our 
country,  be  restored  to  its  wonted  splendour,  and 
be  not  only  the  bulwark  of  Britain,  but  the  terror 
of  the  world.  But  this  can  only  be  effected  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  our  duty  and  obedience  ;  and  let 
us  pray  that  the  Almighty  God  may  keep  us  all  in 
the  right  way  of  thinking. — God  bless  you  all  !"- 
Ann.  Reg.  1797,  214. 
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to  watch  Leghorn  and  Genoa,  and  to  keep 
open  a  communication  with  the  Austrian 
army  of  Wurmser,  Jervis  appointed  a  rich 
convoy  from  Smyrna  to  rendezvous  at  St. 
Fiorenzo,  and,  directing  each  of  his  line-of- 
battle  ships  to  take  one  of  them  in  tow,  he 
thus  proceeded  with  his  slender  force,  and 
reached  Gibraltar  with  his  convoy  in  safety. 
Losses  at  sea  had  reduced  the  number  of  the 
Mediterranean  fleet,  and  a  detachment  of 
six  ships  of  the  line,  under  Admiral  Mann, 
having  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  French 
squadron,  under  Richery,  had  further 
weakened  it  ;  so  that  when  Jervis  put  into 
Lisbon  to  repair,  he  could  collect  no  more 
than  nine  sail-of-the-line.  Having  learned 
the  designs  of  the  hostile  fleets,  the  English 
admiral  resolved  to  proceed  off  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, where  he  arrived  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  was  there  joined  by  Admiral 
Parker  with  five  fresh  ships  from  England. 
On  the  llth  he  was  further  reinforced  by 
the  arrival  of  Nelson  in  the  Minerve  frigate ; 
he  having  been  chased  two  days  before  by  a 
portion  of  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Carthagena, 
brought  certain  news  of  their  advance. 
Nelson  removed  his  broad  pendant  to  his 
own  ship  the  Captain,  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliott,  the  late  governor  of  Corsica,  who 
had  accompanied  Nelson  from  thence,  on 
his  way  to  England,  requested  that  the 
frigate  which  conveyed  him  and  his  suite 
should  be  detained,  that  he  might  be  grati- 
fied with  a  sight  of  the  expected  engage- 
ment. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  the  advance 
ships  of  the  enfemy  were  clearly  descried  by 
the  frigates  on  the  look-out,  and  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  February, 
the  British  fleet  being  on  the  starboard- 
tack,  discovered  the  Spanish  fleet,  extending 
from  south-west  to  south  of  the  Cape.  The 
morning  was  foggy,  and  a  clear  view  of  the 
enemy  could  not  be  obtained  until  near 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  the 
Spanish  fleet  was  seen  to  consist  of  twenty- 
five  ships  of  the  line ;  Admiral  Jervis,  per- 
ceiving that  the  Spanish  ships  were  much 
scattered,  determined  to  pass  between  them, 
and  immediately  signals  were  made  to  break 
through  the  opening  in  the  enemy's  line,  and 
cut  off  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  For 
this  purpose,  Captain  Troubridge,  in  the 
Culloden,  followed  by  the  Blenheim,  Prince 
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THE   British  minister  having  informed  the 

Earliameut  in  both  houses  that  a  termination 
ad  been  put  to  any  hopes  which  might  have 
been  entertained  of  effecting  a  peace,  he  was 
supported  by  large  majorities  to  make  every 
exertion  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour; 
and  the  supplies,  although  unprecedentedly 
large,  were  readily  voted.  The  sums  re- 
quired for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  in  this 
year,  amounted  to  £42,800,000.  The  land 
forces  for  the  year  were  195,000  men;  61,000 
being  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  remainder 
stationed  in  the  colonies.  The  naval  force 
in  commission  was  121  ships  of  the  line, 
eighteen  of  fifty  guns,  180  frigates,  and 
184  sloops. 

The  naval  force  which  France  was  now 
enabled,  by  her  alliance  with  Spain  and 
Holland,  to  bring  to  bear  against  Britain, 
was  very  considerable.  She  had  arranged 
with  Spain  and  the  Bataviau  republic  a 
union  of  the  fleets  of  the  three  powers,  for  a 
simultaneous  and  combined  effort  to  enable 
them  effectually  to  destroy  the  British  chan- 
nel fleet,  and  make  a  successful  impression 
on  that  part  of  the  empire  which  was  most 
vulnerable,  and,  if  possible,  carry  out  the 
grand  object  of  Truguet — the  invasion  of 
England.  Brest  was  appointed  as  the  place 
of  rendezvous  for  the  allied  fleets. 

The  Spanish  fleet  was  to  proceed  from 
Cadiz,  and  having  raised  the  blockade  of 
Brest  and  the  other  French  harbours,  the 
combined  fleets  of  both  powers  were  then 
to  unite  with  the  Dutch  fleet  from  the 
Texel,  in  the  English  channel.  The  Span- 
ish fleet  consisted  of  twenty-seven  ships  of 
the  line — six  of  112  guns,  one  of  136,  two 
of  84,  and  seventeen  of  74,  besides  twelve 
frigates  and  a  brig. 

The  Mediterranean  fleet,  under  Sir  John 
Jervis,  had  been  actively  employed  during 
the  winter,  and  had  met  with  various  casu- 
alties. The  instructions  to  the  admiral 
were,  "to  guard  against  the  junction  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets;  to  protect  the 
territories  of  our  Portuguese  ally ;  to  provide 
against  any  attack  on  Gibraltar;  and  to 
counteract  any  design  of  invading  England 
or  Ireland."  As  has  been  already  related, 
the  island  of  Corsica  had  been  evacuated  by 
the  English,  the  performance  of  this  delicate 
service  having  been  intrusted  to  Nelson. 
Having  loft  some  of  the  most  active  frigates 
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George,  Orion,  and  Irresistible,  as  they 
passed,  shot  through  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  ships  of  the  enemy's  line,  where 
there  was  a  gap,  poured  double-shotted  broad- 
sides into  the  hostile  ships,  and  having  thus 
separated  the  sternmost  and  leewardmost 
from  the  main  body,  tacked,  and  prevented 
their  again  forming  in  line. 

The  Spanish  admiral  now  endeavoured  to 
regain  the  neutralized  part  of  his  fleet ;  but 
Nelson,  who  was  then  a  commodore,  and  com- 
manded the  sternmost  ship  (the  Captain]  in 
the  British  line,  observing  the  van  of  the 
enemy  keeping  off  the  wind,  with  the  evident 
design  of  forming  a  junction  with  the  sepa- 
rated ships,  ran  the  Captain  into  the  very 
middle  of  the  hostile  squadron,  to  assist  the 
Culloden,  at  that  time  closely  engaged.  His 
example  was  followed  by  Colling  wood,  in 
the  Excellent.  These,  with  Troubridge's 
companion  ships,  turned  the  Spaniards,  who 
again  hauled  before  the  wind,  on  the  lar- 
board-tack. 

In  effecting  this  movement,  the  British 
squadron  exhibited  the  most  gallant  con- 
duct. Nelson  having  wore  his  ship,  bore 
down  on  the  enemy,  and  ran  her  be- 
tween a  Spanish  four-decker,  the  Santissima 
Trinidada  (reported  to  be  the  largest  ship  in 
the  world,  and  carrying  136  guns)  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  San  Josef,  a  three-decker 
of  112  guns,  on  the  other.  The  Santissima 
Trinidada  bore  the  flag  of  Admiral  Cordova. 
Nelson  having  got  alongside  his  powerful 
antagonists,  poured  his  heavy  broadsides 
into  them  with  great  rapidity  and  tremen- 
dous effect,  and  maintained  this  unequal 
contest  with  the  utmost  spirit  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Collingwood,  in  the  Excellent, 
seeing  his  friend  Nelson  so  severely  pressed, 
hastened  on  to  his  assistance.  Previous  to 
this,  the  Excellent  had  engaged  the  Salvador 
del  Mundo,  of  112  guns.  The  Salvador  was  a 
very  fine  three-decker;  and  Collingwood's 
ship  carried  only  seventy-four  guns ;  but,  after 
experiencing  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  Ex- 
cellent's  cannonading,  the  Spaniard  struck  her 
colours.  When  the  fight  commenced,  the 
two  vessels  were  not  more  than  fifty  yards 
apart.  Collingwood,  having  seen  the  colours 
of  the  Spanish  ship  hauled  down,  passed  on, 
not  feeling  disposed  to  lose  time  in  taking 

*  The  great  assistance  rendered  by  Collingwood 
to  Nelson  in  this  battle,  the  latter  promptly  and 
warmly  acknowledged  in  a  letter  the  following  day. 
Writing  to  Collingwood,  he  says,  "  '  A  friend  in 
need  is  a  friend  in  deed'  was  never  more  truly 
verified  than  by  your  most  noble  and  gallant  con- 
duct yesterday,  in  sparing  the  Captain  from  further 
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possession  of  his  prize.  The  Salvador  again 
hoisted  her  colours,  and  commenced  firing, 
but  she  was  ultimately  taken  possession  of  by 
another  ship  of  the  British  fleet.  The  Ex- 
cellent pressing  onwards  to  relieve  Nelson, 
came  alongside  the  San  Ysidro,  a  seventy- 
ibur ;  in  a  short  time  this  vessel,  also 
'eeling  the  effect  of  her  double-shotted  guns, 
struck  her  colours,  and  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Lively  frigate.  Colling- 
wood, not  yet  contented  with  his  share  of 
the  gallant  exploits  of  this  memorable  day, 
still  kept  pressing  onwards  to  where  Nelson 
was  engaged  with  his  colossal  opponents.  He 
had  now  got  the  San  Nicolas  and  San  Josef 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Trinidada  on  the 
other.  Collingwood  laid  his  ship  alongside 
the  San  Nicolas — which  was  the  outside 
ship  of  the  Spaniards — and  plied  her  so 
effectively,  that  the  shot  from  the  Excellent 
passed  right  through  the  two  Spanish  ships, 
and  struck  the  Captain  on  the  other  side. 
Having  silenced  the  fire  of  the  San  Nico- 
las, and  thus  relieved  Nelson  of  one  ad- 
versary, the  Excellent  passed  on  and  en- 
gaged the  Santissima  Trinidada.* 

The  San  Josef  and  San  Nicolas  now 
ran  foul  of  each  other,  and  Nelson,  passing 
under  their  lee,  with  his  fore-topmast  lean- 
ing over  the  side  of  the  Captain,  put  his  helm 
down,  and  his  ship  having  no  head-sail, 
quickly  flew  up  in  the  wind,  and  fell,  as  her 
gallant  commander  intended,  on  board  the 
San  Nicolas.  Nelson  rushed  in,  sword  in 
hand,  followed  by  his  officers  and  boarders ; 
and  having  carried  her,  proceeded  to  the 
San  Josef,  which  he  took  in  the  same  gal- 
lant manner.  This  heroic  action  is  best 
portrayed  in  his  own  graphic  language  : — 
"  The  soldiers  of  the  69th  (doing  duty  as 
marines),  with  an  alacrity  which  will  ever 
do  them  credit,  and  Lieutenant  Pearson,  of 
the  same  regiment,  were  almost  the  foremost 
on  this  service.  The  first  man  who  jumped 
into  the  enemy's  mizen-chains  was  Captain 
Berry,  my  late  first  lieutenant ;  he  was  sup- 
ported from  our  sprit-yard,  which  was  hooked 
on  the  mizen-rigging.  A  soldier  of  the 
69th  regiment  having  broken  the  upper- 
quarter  gallery  window,  I  jumped  in  myself, 
and  was  followed  by  others  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. I  found  the  cabin-doors  fastened,  and 

loss.  We  shall  meet  at  Lagos;  but  I  could  not 
come  near  you  without  assuring  you  how  sensible  I 
am  of  your  assistance,  in  nearly  a  critical  situation." 
The  answer  of  Collingwood  was  characteristic.  He 
replied — "  It  added  very  much  to  the  satisfaction 
which  I  felt  in  thumping  the  Spaniards,  that  T  re- 
leased you  a  little." 
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t>ome  Spanish  officers  fired  their  pistols ;  but 
having  broken  open  the  doors,  the  soldiers 
fired,  and  the  Spanish  brigadier  (commodore, 
with  a  distinguishing  pendant)  fell  as  he 
was  retreating  to  the  quarter-deck.  I 
pushed  onwards  immediately  for  the  quar- 
ter-deck, where  I  found  Captain  Berry  in 
possession  of  the  poop,  and  the  Spanish 
ensign  hauling  down.  I  passed  with  my 
people  and  Lieutenant  Pearson  along  the 
larboard  gangway  to  the  forecastle,  where 
I  met  two  or  three  Spanish  officers,  prison- 
ers to  my  seamen  :  they  delivered  me  their 
swords.  A  fire  of  pistols  or  muskets  opening 
from  the  admiral's  stern-galley  of  the  San 
Josef,  I  instructed  the  soldiers  to  fire  into  her 
stern  ;  and  calling  to  Captain  Miller,  ordered 
him  to  send  more  men  into  the  San  Nicolas, 
and  directed  my  people  to  board  the  first- 
rate,  which  was  done  in  an  instant,  Captain 
Berry  assisting  me  into  the  main-chains. 
At  this  moment  a  Spanish  officer  looked 
over  the  quarter-deck  rail,  and  said  they 
surrendered.  From  this  most  welcome  in- 
telligence it  was  not  long  before  I  was  on 
the  quarter-deck,  when  the  Spanish  captain, 
with  a  bow,  presented  me  his  sword,  and 
said  the  admiral  was  dying  of  his  wounds. 
I  asked  him,  on  his  honour,  if  the  ship  was 
surrendered.  He  declared  she  was;  on 
which  I  gave  him  my  hand,  and  desired 
him  to  call  on  his  officers  and  ship's  com- 
pany, and  tell  them  of  it,  which  he  did  ; 
and  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  Spanish  first- 
rate,  extravagant  as  the  story  may  seem, 
did  I  receive  the  swords  of  the  vanquished 
Spaniards,  which,  as  I  received,  I  gave 
to  William  Fearney,  one  of  my  barge- 
men, who  put  them  with  the  greatest  sang 
froid  under  his  arm.  I  was  surrounded 
by  Captain  Berry,  Lieutenant  Pearson  (of 
the  69th),  John  Sykes,  John  Thompson, 
Francis  Cook  (all  old  Agamemnon*),  and 
several  other  brave  men — sailors  and  sol- 
diers." Thus  fell  these  two  ships,  their 
captor,  the  Captain,  lying  alongside  them 
a  complete  wreck. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Drinkwater,  who  ac- 
companied Sir  Gilbert  Elliott  in  the  Lively 
frigate,  waa  also  a  spectator  of  this  battle, 
and  published  a  very  lively  and  interesting 
account  of  it,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following : — 

"  When  Sir  John  Jervis,  on  the  14th  of 
February,  had  accomplished  his  bold  in- 
tention of  breaking  the  enemy's  line,  the 
Spanish  admiral,  who  had  been  separated 
to  windward  with  his  main  body,  consisting 
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of  eighteen  ships   of   the  line,  from    nine 
ships  that  were  cut  off  to  leeward,  appeared 
to  make  a  movement  as  if  with  a  view  to 
join  the  latter.     This  design  was  completely 
frustrated  by  the  timely  opposition  of  Com- 
modore Nelson,  whose  station  in  the  rear  of 
the  British  line  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  observing  this  manoeuvre.     His  ship,  the 
Captain,  had  no  sooner  passed  the  rear  of 
the  enemy's  ships  that  were  to  windward, 
than  he  ordered  her  to  wear,  and  stood  on 
the  other  tack  towards  the  enemy.     In  exe- 
cuting this    bold    and  decisive    manoeuvre, 
the  commodore  reached  the  sixth  ship  from 
the  enemy's  rear,  which  bore  the  Spanish 
admiral's  flag,  the  Santissima  Trinidada,  of 
136  guns,  a  ship  of  four  decks,  reported  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  world.     Notwithstand- 
ing the  inequality  of  the  force,  the  commo- 
dore instantly  engaged  this  colossal  oppo- 
nent,  and  for  a  considerable  time  had  to 
contend  not  only  with  her,  but  with  her 
seconds,  ahead  and  astern,    each  of    three 
decks.     While  he  maintained  this  unequal 
combat,  which  was  viewed  with  admiration, 
mixed  with  anxiety,  his  friends  were  flying 
to  his  support.     The  enemy's  attention  was 
soon  directed  to  the  Culloden,  Captain  Trou- 
bridge ;    and  in  a  short  time  after  to  the 
Blenheim,  of  ninety  guns,  Captain  Frederick, 
who  fortunately  came  to  his  assistance.  The 
intrepid  conduct  of  the  commodore  stag- 
gered  the    Spanish    admiral,    who    already 
appeared  to  waver  in  pursuing  his  intention 
of  joining  the  ships  cut  off  by  the  British 
fleet;    when  the   Culloden' 's  timely  arrival, 
and  Captain  Troubridge's  spirited  support 
of  the  commodore,  together  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Blenheim,  followed  by  llcar- 
admiral    Parker,   with   the   Prince   George, 
Orion,  Irresistible,  and  Diadem,  not  far  dis- 
tant,  determined   the    Spanish  admiral   to 
change  his  design  altogether,  and  to  throw 
out  the  signal  for  the  ships'  main  body  to 
haul  their  wind,  and  to  make  sail  on  the 
larboard  tack.     Not  a  moment  was  lost  in 
improving  the  advantage  now  apparent  in 
favour  of   the   British  squadron.      As  the 
ships  of  Rear-admiral  Parker's  division  ap- 
proached the  enemy's  ships,  in  support  of 
the  Captain,  Commodore  Nelson's  ship,  and 
her  gallant  seconds,  the  Blenheim  and   Cul- 
loden, the  cannonade  became  more  animated 
and  impressive.     In  this  manner  did  Com- 
modore   Nelson   engage   a    Spanish   three- 
decker  until    he  had   nearly  expended    all 
the    ammunition   in    his   ship,    which    had 
suffered  the  loss  of  her  fore-topmast,  and 
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received  such  considerable  damage  in  her 
sails  and  rigging,  that  she  was  almost  ren- 
dered hors  du  combat.  At  this  critical 
period,  the  Spanish  three-decker  having 


lost  her  mizen-mast,  fell  on  board  a  Spanish 
two-decker  of  eighty-four  guns,  that  was  her 
second :  this  latter  ship  consequently  now 
became  the  commodore's  opponent,  and  a 
most  vigorous  fire  was  kept  up  for  some 
time  by  both  ships  within  pistol-shot.     It 
was  now  that   the  commodore's   ship  lost 
many  men,  and  that  the  damages  already 
sustained    through   the   long  and  arduous 
conflict  which  she  had  kept  up,   appeared 
to  render  a  continuance  of  the  contest,  in 
the  usual  way,  precarious  or  perhaps  im- 
possible.    At  this  critical  moment,  the  com- 
modore, from  a  sudden  impulse,  instantly 
resolved  on  a  bold  and  decisive  measure; 
and   determined,    whatever   might    be   the 
event,  to  attempt   his  opponent  sword   in 
hand.     The  boarders  were  summoned,  and 
orders  given  to  lay  his  ship  on  board  the 
enemy.     '  Fortune  favours  the  brave !'  nor 
on  this  occasion  was  she  unmindful  of  her 
favourite.     Ralph  Willet  Miller,  the  com- 
modore's captain,  so  judiciously  directed  the 
course  of  the  ship,  that  he  laid  her  aboard 
the  starboard-quarter  of  the  Spanish  eighty- 
four,    her    spritsail-yard   passing   over   the 
enemy's  poop,  and  hooking  in  her  mizen 
shrouds;    when  the  word   to  board   being 
given,  the  officers  and  seamen  destined  for 
this  perilous  duty,   headed   by  Lieutenant 
Berry,    together   with    the   detachment  of 
the  69th  regiment,  commanded  by  Lieute- 
nant  Pearson,  then  doing  duty  as  marines 
on  board  the  Captain,  passed  with  rapidity 
on  board  the  enemy's  ship ;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  San  Nicolas  was  in  possession  of 
her  intrepid  assailants.     The  commodore's 
ardour  would  not  permit  him  to  remain  an 
inactive  spectator  of  this  scene.     He  was 
aware  the  attempt  was  hazardous,  and  he 
thought    his   presence   might   animate   his 
brave  companions,   and   contribute   to   the 
success  of  this  bold  enterprise;   he,  there- 
fore, as  if  by  magic  impulse,  accompanied 
the  party  in  this  attack ;  passing  from  the 
fore-chains  of  his  own  ship  into  the  enemy's 
quarter-gallery,  and  thence  through  the  cabin 
to  the  quarter-deck,   where  he  arrived  in 
time  to  receive  the  sword  of  the  dying  com- 
mander, who  had  been  mortally  wounded  by 
the  boarders.     He  had  not  long  been  em 
ployed  in  taking  the  necessary  measures  to 
secure  this  hard-earned  conquest,  when  he 
found  himself  engaged  in  a  more  arduous 
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task.     The  stern  of  the  three-decker,  his 
former  opponent,  was  placed  directly  amid- 
ships of  the  weather  beam  of  the  prize,  San 
Nicolas;  and  from  her  poop  and  galleries 
the  enemy  sorely  annoyed  with  musketry 
the    British,    who    had    boarded    the    San 
Nicolas      The  commodore  was  not  long  in 
resolving  on  the  conduct  to  be  adopted  on 
this  momentous  occasion.     The  two  alter- 
natives that  presented  themselves  to  his  un- 
shaken mind,  were,   to  quit  the  prize,  or 
instantly  board  the  three-decker :  confident 
of  the  bravery  of  his  seamen,  he  determined 
on  the  latter.     Directing,  therefore,  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  men  to  be  sent  from  the 
Captain  on  board  the  San  Nicolas,  the  un- 
daunted commodore,  whom  no  danger  ever 
appalled,  headed  himself  the  assailants  in 
,his  new  attack,  exclaiming — '  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY  !    or  GLORIOUS  VICTORY  !'     Success, 
u    a   few   minutes,    and    with    little    loss, 
crowned  the  enterprise.     Such  indeed  was 
;he  panic  occasioned  by  his  preceding  con- 
duct, that  the  British  no  sooner  appeared 
on  the  quarter-deck  of  their  new  opponent, 
;han  the  commander  advanced,  and  asking 
for  the  British  commanding  officer,  dropped 
on  one  knee,  and  presented  his  sword,  apo- 
logising at  the  same  time  for  the  Spanish 
admiral's   not   appearing,   as   he  was  dan- 
gerously wounded.     For  a  moment,   Com- 


modore   Nelson 
himself  of    this 
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fortune :  he  therefore  ordered  the  Spanish 
commandant,  who  had  the  rank  of  a  briga- 
dier, to  assemble  the  officers  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  direct  means  to  be  taken  instantly 
for  communicating  to  the  crew  the  surrender 
of  the  ship.  All  the  oflBcers  immediately 
appeared,  and  the  commodore  had  the  sur- 
sender  of  the  San  Josef  duly  confirmed  by 
each  of  them  delivering  his  sword." 

While  Nelson  had  been  thus  engaged 
making  what  he  called  a  "  glorious  St. 
Valentine's -day,"  other  ships  of  Jervis's 
squadron  had  been  nobly  doing  "  their 
duty."  The  Salvador  del  Mundo,  not  having 
been  taken  possession  of,  had  again  hoisted 
her  colours,  when  the  Victory  bore  down 
upon  her  lee-quarter,  and  threw  a  most  de- 
structive fire  into  her.  The  Barfleur  also 
came  up,  and  brought  her  guns  to  bear  on 
the  Spaniard.  Having  lost  her  fore  and 
main-mast,  and  being  seriously  damaged  in 
her  hull,  she  again  hauled  down  her  flag, 
and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Diadem. 

The  battle  had  now  lasted  for  a  consider- 
able time,  when  Collingwood  got  his  ship 
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under  the  lee  of  the  Santissima  Trinidada, 
with  whom  he  was  engaged  for  upwards  of 
an  hour;  at  the  same  time,  the  Blenheim, 
Orion,  and  Irresistible,  were  also  engaged 
with  this  leviathan  ship,  until,  having  lost 
her  fore  and  mi/.ca  masts,  and  having  had 
her  sails  cut  to  pieces,  and  her  rigging  and 
hull  severely  damaged,  she  at  last  struck  her 
colours.  At  this  time,  thirteen  vessels  of  the 
enemy's  fleet  bore  down  to  save  their  ad- 
miral's ship  from  being  made  a  prize.  Dark- 
ness setting  in,  and  the  day  being  won, 
Jervis  made  signal  to  his  fleet  to  bring- 
to  on  the  starboard  tack,  leaving  the 
Spanish  admiral's  ship  surrounded  by  his 
own  fleet. 

At  the  close  of  the  battle,  the  San  Josef 
and  Salvador,  each  of  112  guns,  and  the 
San  Nicolas  and  San  Ysidro  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  victors. 

The  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  was 
seventy-four  men  killed  and  twenty-two 
wounded ;  of  the  killed  and  wounded  one- 
fourth  had  formed  part  of  the  crew  of 
Nelson's  ship,  the  Captain,  The  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  great ; 
that  on  board  of  the  captured  ships  amount- 
ing to  599  men.  The  prisoners  were  3,000. 

The  English  fleet  consisted  of  fifteen  ships 
of  the  line — namely,  the  Victory,  100  guns; 
Britannia,  100;  Barfleur  and  Prince  George, 
each  98 ;  Blenheim  and  Namur,  each  90 ; 
Captain,  Goliath,  Excellent,  Orion,  Colossus, 
Egmont,  Culloden,  and  Irresistible,  each  74 ; 
Diadem,  64. 

The  Spanish  fleet  consisted  of  twenty- 
seven  sail  of  the  line — namely,  Santissima 
Trinidada,  130  guns ;  Mexicana,  Principe  de 
Aslurias,  Conception,  Conde  de  Regla,  Sal- 
vador del  Mundo,  and  -San  Josef,  each  112; 
San  Nicolas,  84 ;  Orients,  Glorioso,  Atlante, 
Conquestador,  Soberano,  Finqe,  Pelayo,  San 
Genaro,  San  Juan,  Nepomuceno,  San  Fran- 
citco  de  Paula,  San  Ysidro,  San  Antonio,  San 
Pablo,  San  Firmin,  Neptuna,  Bahama,  San 
Domingo,  Terrible,  and  //  Defenso,  each  74 
guns. 

During  the  night  both  fleets  lay-to  repair- 
ing their  damages,  and  day-break  on  the  15th 
showed  them  on  opposite  tacks,  each  formed 


in  line  of  battle  ahead.  On  the  16th  the 
British  fleet  proceeded  with  the  prizes  to 
Lagos  Bay.  On  their  way  thither,  the 
Spanish  admiral  formed  his  line,  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  renewiug  the  action;  but 
on  the  British  admiral's  making  the  signal, 
and  preparing  for  battle,  the  Spanish  fleet 
stood  away  and  soon  disappeared. 

In  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  St. 
Vincent,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
services  of  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  Sir  John 
Jervis  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  under  the 
title  of  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  with  a  pension 
of  £3,000  a-year;  Vice-admirals  Thomp- 
son, Parker,  and  Captain  Calder,  were 
created  baronets ;  and  Nelson  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and 
made  knight  of  the  Bath,  with  a  pension 
of  £1,000  a-year.  Each  one  of  the  six 
admirals  and  captains  received  an  emble- 
matical gold  medal.  The  freedom  of  the 
city  of  London  was  presented  to  Sir  Horatio 
Nelson  in  a  gold  box ;  also  that  of  Norwich, 
Bath,  and  Bristol. 

As  will  be  seen  above,  due  honour  was 
done  to  the  victors  in  this  battle ;  but  con- 
siderable dissatisfaction  was  exhibited  among 
the  officers  of  the  fleet  when  it  was  known 
that  but  one  of  them  was  named  in  the 
admiral's  account  of  the  battle,  viz.,  Cap- 
tain Calder,  of  the  Victory,  who  was  sent 
home  with  the  despatch.  It  is  but  just  to 
add,  that  when  Sir  John  Jervis  received 
Nelson  in  the  Victory  after  the  action,  he 
clasped  him  in  his  arms,  all  dirty  and  be- 
grimed with  smoke  as  he  was,  and  with  part 
of  his  hat  shot  away.  When  Nelson  handed 
him  the  sword  of  the  Spanish  admiral,  which 
he  had  obtained  when  he  boarded  the  San 
Josef,  Sir  John  Jervis  returned  it  to  him, 
saying  that  he  was  best  entitled  to  wear  it 
after  he  had  so  nobly  won  it,  and  that  he 
could  not  sufficiently  thank  him  for  his 
gallant  efforts  during  the  battle.* 

•  As  everything  connected  with  Lord  Nelson  is 
fraught  with  interest  to  his  countrymen,  we  may 
mention,  that  he  presented  this  sword  to  the  city  of 
Norwich,  he  being  a  native  of  that  county.  The 
corporation  were  highly  gratified  with  the  gift,  and 
have  preserved  it  in  the  council-chamber  of  the  hall 
in  the  market-place. 
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THE  BOMBARDMENT  OF  CADIZ— ATTACK  ON   SANTA  CRUZ. 


THE  vanquished  fleet  withdrew  to  Cadiz, 
whither  it  was,  on  the  31st  of  March,  fol- 
lowed by  the  victors,  who  blockaded  it  in  so 
closely,  that  not  a  single  ship  dared  to  ven- 
ture out  beyond  the  reach  of  its  numerous 
powerful  batteries.  While  this  vigorous 
blockade  continued,  fresh  preparations  were 
made  by  the  Spanish  government  to  fulfil 
their  engagement  of  effecting  a  junction 
with  the  French  fleet.  By  the  end  of  June, 
tweuty-eight  vessels  were  ready  manned  for 
sea.  To  provoke  the  Spanish  admiral  to 
attempt  putting  to  sea,  Sir  John  Jervis  (now 
Earl  of  St.  Vincent)  determined  to  bombard 
the  town  of  Cadiz.  On  the  night  of  the  3rd 
of  July,  everything  being  in  readiness,  the 
Thunder  bomb-vessel,  covered  by  launches 
and  barges  of  the  fleet,  under  the  orders  of 
Rear-admiral  Sir  Horatio  Nelson,  who  com- 
manded the  advanced  or  in-shore  squadron, 
took  her  station  within  2,500  yards  of  the 
walls  of  the  town,  and  threw  some  shells 
into  it,  but  the  condition  of  its  chief  mortar- 
piece  being  found  injured  by  former  services, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  capture  her  by  a 
number  of  Spanish  gun-boats  and  launches. 
Nelson,  with  his  similar  description  of  force, 
immediately  closed  with  them.  The  conflict 
was  obstinate,  and  both  sides  behaved  with 
great  valour.  Don  Miguel  Tyrason,  in  his 
barge,  with  a  crew  of  twenty-six  men,  at- 
tempted to  capture  Nelson's  comparatively 
smaller  boat,  with  only  fifteen  hands  besides 
himself.  A  hand-to-hand  contest  ensued, 
in  which  the  respective  commanders  took  a 
conspicuous  personal  part,  Eighteen  of 
Tyrason's  crew  having  been  killed,  and  him- 
self and  all  the  remainder  wounded,  he 
surrendered.  At  length  the  Spaniards  were 
driven  to  the  walls  of  Cadiz,  leaving  two 
mortar-boats  and  the  commandant's  launch, 
with  several  prisoners,  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  Nelson  always  regarded  this  service 
as  the  greatest  trial  of  his  personal  courage 
that  he  had  ever  encountered.  In  one  of 
his  letters  at  this  time,  he  says : — "  In  an 
attack  of  the  Spanish  gun-boats  I  was 
boarded  in  my  barge,  with  its  common  crew 
of  ten  men,  coxswain,  Captain  Premantle, 
and  myself,  by  the  commander  of  the  gun- 
boats. The  Spanish  barge  rowed  twenty- 
six  oars,  besides  officers  —  thirty  in  the 
whole;  this  was  a  service  hand-to-hand, 
with  swords,  in  which  my  coxswain,  John 
Sykes,  twice  saved  my  life.  Eighteen  of 
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the  Spaniards  being  killed,  and  several 
wounded,  we  succeeded  in  taking  their  com- 
mander." Nelson's  despatch  to  the  Earl  of 
St.  Vincent,  describing  this  engagement, 
will  be  read  with  interest : — 

"  The  Spaniards  having  sent  out  a  great  num- 
ber of  mortar  gun-boats  and  armed  launches,  I 
directed  a  vigorous  attack  to  be  made  on  them, 
which  was  done  with  such  gallantry,  that  they 
were  drove  and  pursued  close  to  the  walls  of 
Cadiz,  and  must  have  suffered  considerable  loss  ; 
and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  two 
mortar  boats  and  an  armed  launch  remained  in 
our  possession.  I  feel  myself  particularly  in- 
debted for  the  successful  termination  of  this 
contest,  to  the  gallantry  of  Captains  Fremantle 
and  Miller,  the  former  of  whom  accompanied 
me  in  my  barge ;  and  to  my  coxswain,  John 
Sykes,  who,  in  defending  my  person,  is  most 
severely  wounded;  as  was  Captain  Fremantle 
slightly  in  the  attack.  And  my  praises  are  ge- 
nerally due  to  every  officer  and  man,  some  of 
whom  I  saw  behave  in  the  most  noble  manner, 
and  I  regret  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  particu- 
larize them.  I  must  also  beg  to  be  permitted 
to  express  my  admiration  of  Don  Miguel 
Tyrason,  the  commander  of  the  gun-boats.  In 
his  barge,  he  laid  my  boat  alongside,  and  his 
resistance  was  such  as  did  honour  to  a  brave 
officer;  eighteen  of  the  twenty-six  men  being 
killed,  and  himself  and  all  the  rest  wounded." 

On  the  night  of  the  5th,  a  second  bom- 
bardment took  place  with  the  bomb-vessels, 
the  Thunder,  Terror,  and  Stromboli,  covered 
by  the  Theseus  seventy-four,  and  the  frigates 
Terpsichore  and  Emerald.  Advancing  with 
the  bomb- vessels  as  near  to  the  shore  as  was 
practicable,  Nelson  threw  into  the  town,  and 
among  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  so  large 
a  number  of  shells,  as  to  compel  ten  sail  of 
the  line  to  warp,  with  much  precipitation, 
out  of  shell-range.  The  British  and  Spanish 
gun-boats  again  encountered  each  other. 
The  British  loss  was  one  seaman  killed  and 
one  captain  of  marines ;  two  lieutenants,  two 
midshipmen,  and  eleven  seamen  and  marines 
wounded.  We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the 
following  characteristic  passage  from  Nelson's 
despatch  to  Lord  St.  Vincent  on  this  oc- 
casion : — "  News  from  Cadiz,  by  a  market- 
boat,  that  our  ships  did  much  damage ;  the 
town  was  on  fire  in  three  places ;  a  shell 
that  fell  in  a  convent  destroyed  several 
priests  (that  no  harm,  they  will  never  be 
missed) ;  that  plunder  and  robbery  was 
going  on — a  glorious  scene  of  confusion." 
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Nelson  meditated  a  third  bombardment 
on  tin-  8th;  but  the  rumoured  arrival  in 
Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  of 
a  richly-freighted  Manilla  ship,  and  the 
town  being  represented  vulnerable,  Earl 
St.  Vincent  dispatched  a  squadron,  consist- 
ing of  four  ships  of  the  line,  three  frigates, 
and  a  cutter,  under  the  command  of  Nel- 
son, to  attempt  their  capture.  The  squadron 
parted  company  with  the  fleet  off  Cadiz, 
and  reached  Teneriffe  on  the  lUth.  On 
the  night  of  the  20th,  Nelson  made  an  at- 
tempt to  land  the  men,  but  tempestuous  wea- 
ther prevented  their  disembarkation.  Early 
on  the  22nd,  the  squadron  bore  up  to  Santa 
Cruz,  but  having  been  observed  by  the  in- 
habitants, they  stood  off,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  land.  On  a  consultation  of  the  principal 
officers,  it  was  determined  that  the  attack 
should  be  made  that  night.  About  nine  in 
the  evening  the  men  were  landed  at  the  east 
end  of  the  town ;  but  finding  it  impossible 
to  advance,  they  again  re-embarked  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man.  Nelson  being 
unwilling  to  give  up  the  enterprise  without 
striking  a  blow,  determined  to  make  another 
attempt  on  the  evening  of  the  24th.  As  it 
was  intended  to  attempt  a  surprise,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  about  1,000  seamen  and  marines, 
and  a  detachment  of  artillery,  embarked 
on  board  the  boats  of  the  squadron  and 
the  Fox  cutter :  they  proceeded  without 
being  discovered  till  they  were  within  less 
than  gun-shot  of  the  mole.  Their  approach 
being  perceived,  a  tremendous  fire  was 
opened  on  them  from  all  the  batteries  on 
the  platform  in  front  of  the  town.  On 
account  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  only 
five  boats  could  fiud  the  mole.  The  Fox 
cutter  being  struck  by  a  shot  between  wind 
and  water,  immediately  sank,  with  about 
100  of  the  assailants  on  board.  A  grape- 
shot  striking  Nelson  on  the  elbow  just  as 
he  was  stepping  out  of  his  boat,  he  was  so 
disabled,  that  he  was  carried  back  to  his 
ship.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  opposition, 
the  assailants  landed,  and  stormed  aud 
carried  the  mole-head.  Having  spiked  the 
guns,  they  were  about  to  advance,  when 
they  were  mowed  down  in  scores  by  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  citadel  and  houses  near  the 
mole.  In  the  meantime,  Captain  Trou- 

*  A  strong  trait  in  Nelson's  character  was  his 
kindly  consideration  of  others.  At  the  time  of  this 
attack,  Mr.  Nisbet,  son  of  his  lady  by  a  former  hus- 
band, was  serving  on  board  the  The.teui.  Knowing 
the  desperate  nature  of  the  service  in  which  he  was 
about  to  be  engaged,  he  resolved  that  this  young 
man  should  not  accompany  him.  When  all  was  pre- 


bridge  and  his  party,  having  missed  the 
mole,  landed  under  a  battery  close  to  the 
southward  of  the  citadel,  making  their  way 
through  a  raging  surf,  which  stove  all  their 
boats,  and  wetted  the  ammunition  in  the 
men's  pouches.  Having  effected  a  landing, 
they  pushed  on  to  the  great  square,  the 
appointed  rendezvous  for  all  the  storming 
parties,  but  not  meeting  with  their  com- 
rades, they  determined  to  proceed  to  the 
attack  of  the  citadel.  At  daylight  they  had 
collected  the  surviving  seamen  and  marines, 
to  the  number  of  about  340;  when  Trou- 
bridge,  being  informed  by  the  prisoners 
taken,  that  8,000  Spaniards,  aided  by  100 
French,  were  advancing  upon  him,  and 
seeing  all  the  streets  commanded  by  field- 
pieces,  he  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  governor, 
Don  Juan  Antonio  Gutterez,  proposing  to 
be  allowed  to  re-embark  without  molesta- 
tion. On  the  governor's  reply,  that  he 
required  the  assailants  to  surrender  pri- 
soners of  war,  Captain  Head,  the  bearer  of 
the  proposal,  told  him  that  if  the  terms 
were  not  complied  with,  the  town  would  be 
immediately  fired.  The  truce  was  forthwith 
concluded,  and  Troubridge  and  his  men 
marched  to  the  mole,  where  they  embarked 
on  board  boats  furnished  by  the  Spaniards. 
"  In  this  attack  Nelson  received  the  wound 
which  deprived  him  of  his  right  arm,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  in  his  official  despatch  he 
does  not  make  mention  of  the  loss  he  had 
personally  sustained.  It  was  a  grape-shot 
through  the  elbow,  as  he  was  drawing  out 
his  sword,  and  stepping  out  of  the  boat. 
His  step-son,  Josiah  Nisbet,*  was  with  him, 
and  nobly  and  affectionately  tended  him, 
laid  him  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  bound 
up  the  shattered  limb,  in  which  he  was  as- 
sisted by  Level,  one  of  the  admiral's  barge- 
men, who  tore  his  shirt  into  shreds,  and 
made  of  it  a  sling  for  the  wounded  arm. 
The  boat  was  then  got  afloat  (for  it  had 
grounded  from  the  falling  of  the  tide),  and 
Josiah  Nisbet  took  one  of  the  oars.  The 
voice  of  his  step-son  giving  orders  roused 
Nelson,  whose  faintness  was  subsiding,  and 
he  desired  to  be  lifted  up,  to  look  a  little 
about  him.  The  scene  of  destruction  and 
the  tempestuous  sea  (it  is  said)  were  sub- 
limely dreadful,  a  painful  uncertainty  pre- 
pared, Nisbet  appeared  before  him  ready  equipped. 
Nelson  strongly  urged  him  to  remain  on  board,  say- 
ing— "  Should  we  both  fall,  Josiah,  what  will  be- 
come of  your  poor  mother?  the  care  of  the  Theseut 
falls  to  you."  Nisbet  replied — "  Sir,  the  ship  must 
take  care  of  herself.  I  will  go  with  you  to-night,  if 
I  never  go  again." 
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vailed  respecting  the  fate  of  his  brave  com- 
panions ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  a  general 
shriek  from  the  crew  of  the  Fox,  which  had 
sunk  from  a  shot  she  had  received  under 
water,  made  the  admiral  forget  his  own 
weak  and  painful  state.  Many  were  rescued 
from  a  watery  grave  hy  Nelson  himself, 
whose  humane  exertions  on  this  occasion 
added  considerably  to  the  agony  and  danger 
of  his  wound.  Ninety-seven  men,  including 
Lieutenant  Gibson,  were  lost,  and  eighty- 
three  were  saved.  The  first  ship  which  the 
boat  could  reach  happened  to  be  the  Sea- 
horse ;  but  nothing  could  induce  the  admiral 
to  go  on  board,  though  he  was  assured  that 
it  might  be  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  if  they 
attempted  to  row  to  another  ship  :  '  Then  I 
will  die,'  he  exclaimed,  '  for  I  would  rather 
suffer  death  than  alarm  Mrs.  Fremantle  by  her 
seeing  me  in  this  state,  and  when  I  can  give 
her  no  tidings  whatever  of  her  husband.' 
They  accordingly  proceeded  without  further 
delay  for  the  Theseus ;  when,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  pain  and  weakness  which 
he  experienced,  he  peremptorily  refused  all 
assistance  in  getting  on  board :  '  Let  me 
alone,  1  have  yet  my  legs  left,  and  one  arm. 
Tell  the  surgeon  to  make  haste  and  get  his 
instruments.  I  know  I  must  lose  my  right 
arm,  so  the  sooner  it's  off  the  better.'  "* 
In  this  disastrous  affair,  the  loss  of  the 
English,  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted 
to  270  men. 

It  has  been  truly  remarked  that  the  loss 
sustained  in  this  attack  did  not  fall  far  short, 
in  number,  "  and  much  exceeded,  in  officers 
of  rank  and  value,  the  loss  by  which  the 
victory  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  had  been  ob- 
tained." There  was  one  captain,  four  sea- 
lieutenants,  and  two  lieutenants  of  marines 
killed ;  Rear-admiral  Nelson  lost  his  arm ; 
Captains  Fremantle  and  Thompson,  and 
one  midshipman  were  wounded.  Captain 
Richard  Bowen,  who  fell  fighting,  after  hav- 
ing carried  the  mole,  was  much  regretted  in 

*  Pettigrew's  Life  of  Nelson. 

t  Captain  Richard  Bowen  was  a  native  of  Devon- 
shire, and  was  born  in  1761.  Hejoined  the  merchant 
service  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  years.  At 
Jamaica,  in  1778,  he  volunteered  into  the  navy,  and 
made  a  friend  of  Admiral  Caldwell,  who  then  com- 
manded at  that  station.  Bowen  afterwards  joined 
Captain  Jervis  (Earl  St.  Vincent.)  He  also  served 
in  the  West  Indies,  under  Sir  Richard  Hughes,  and 
obtained  the  approbation  of  all  who  knew  him.  In 
1790,  Sir  John  Jervis  appointed  him  as  his  flag- 
lieutenant  on  board  the  Prince.  In  1791,  he  sailed 
for  New  South  Wales,  and  was  absent  for  two  years, 
performing  such  services  as  procured  him  the  thanks 
of  the  navy  board  and  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
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the  service ;  and  the  rear-admiral,  in  his  des- 
patch, but  expressed  the  universal  opinion  of 
the  fleet,  when  he  stated — "  than  whom  a 
more  enterprising,  able,  and  gallant  officer 
does  not  grace  his  majesty's  service."  Both 
Earl  St.  Vincent  and  Nelson  importuned 
Earl  Spencer  to  erect  a  monument  to  this 
noble  young  man.f 

At  an  earlier  period  of  this  year,  rear- 
admiral  Nelson  had  submitted  to  Earl  St. 
Vincent  a  plan  which  he  then  had  in  his 
mind  for  the  taking  of  Teneriffe;  but  no- 
thing definite  was  at  that  time  determined 
on.  When,  however,  the  intelligence  reached 
the  admiral,  in  July,  that  the  Spanish 
ship,  Principe  D'Asturias,  richly  laden  from 
Manilla,  was  at  Santa  Cruz,  the  suggestion  of 
Nelson  was  then  determined  to  be  acted  on, 
and  he  received  instructions  to  carry  the  plan 
into  effect.  In  justice  to  Nelson,  it  is  only 
right  that  the  original  document  which  was 
handed  to  Lord.  St  Vincent  should  be  laid 
before  the  reader,  as  the  departure  from  the 
plan,  as  laid  down  by  him,  has  been  held 
by  many  to  account  for  its  unsuccessful 
issue.  The  want  of  assistance  from  a  land- 
force  certainly  altered  the  circumstances 
very  materially.  The  document  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  My  dear  Sir, — Troubridge  talked  to  me 
last  night  about  the  viceroy  at  Teneriffe. 
Since  I  first  believed  it  possible  that  his 
excellency  might  have  gone  there,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  myself  master  of  the 
situation,  and  means  of  approach  by  sea 
and  land.  I  shall  begin  by  sea.  The 
Spanish  ships  generally  moor  with  two 
cables  to  the  sea,  and  four  cables  from  their 
stern  to  the  shore ;  therefore,  although  we 
might  get  to  he  masters  of  them,  should  the 
wind  not  come  off  the  shore,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear certain  we  should  succeed  so  completely 
as  we  might  wish.  As  to  any  opposition, 
except  from  natural  impediments,  I  should 
not  think  it  would  avail.  I  do  not  reckon 

colonies.  He  again  joined  Sir  John  Jervis,  and  took 
share  in  the  attack  on  Martinique,  he  commanding 
the  gun-boats  on  this  occasion.  In  1794,  he  was 
made  a  commander,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
Zebra,  afterwards  to  the  Veteran,  and  then  to  the 
Terpsichore.  His  exploits  in  the  latter  frigate  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  record.  He  was  with 
Sir  Horatio  Nelson  in  the  bombardment  of  Cadiz ; 
and  from  thence  accompanied  him  to  the  unfortu- 
nate attack  on  Santa  Cruz.  He  effected  a  landing 
at  the  mole,  stormed  the  battery,  spiked  the  guns, 
and  in  his  progress  to  the  town  received  several 
wounds  which  proved  mortal.  The  body  of  the  gal- 
lant commander  was  committed  to  the  deep  on  the 
27th  of  July. 
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myself  equal  to  Blake ;   but  if  I  recollect  to  Spain.     Your  opinion  besides  should  be 


right,  he  was  more  obliged  to  the  wind 
coming  off  the  land,  than  to  any  exertions 
of  his  own :  fortune  favoured  the  gallant 
attempt,  and  may  do  so  again.  But  it  be- 
comes my  duty  to  state  all  the  difficulties,  as 
you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  desire  me 
to  enter  on  the  subject.  The  approach  by 
sea  to  the  anchoring  place  is  under  very 
high  land,  passing  three  valleys;  therefore 
the  wind  is  either  in  from  the  sea,  or 
equally,  with  calms  from  the  mountains. 
Sometimes  in  night  a  ship  may  get  in  with 
the  land-wind  and  moderate  weather.  So 
much  for  the  sea  attack,  which  if  you  ap- 
prove, I  am  ready  and  willing  to  risk  it,  or 
to  carry  into  execution.  But  now  comes  my 
plan,  which  would  not  fail  of  success,  would 
immortalise  the  undertakers,  ruin  Spain,  and 
has  every  prospect  of  raising  our  country  to 
a  higher  pitch  of  wealth  than  she  ever 
yet  attained  :  but  here  soldiers  must  be 
consulted ;  and  I  know  from  experience,  ex- 
cepting General  O'Hara,  they  have  not  the 
same  boldness  in  undertaking  a  political 
measure  that  we  have :  we  look  to  the 
benefit  of  our  country,  and  risk  our  own 
fame  every  day  to  serve  her :  a  soldier  obeys 
his  orders,  and  no  more.  By  saying  soldiers 
should  be  consulted,  you  will  guess  I  mean 
the  army  of  3,700  men  from  Elba,  with 
cannon,  mortars,  and  every  implement  now 
embarked ;  they  would  do  the  business  in 
three  days,  probably  much  less.  I  will 
undertake,  with  a  very  small  squadron,  to 
do  the  naval  part.  The  shore,  although  not 
very  easy  of  access,  yet  is  so  steep  that  the 
transports  may  run  in  and  land  the  army  in 
one  day.  The  water  is  conveyed  to  the 
town  in  wooden  troughs  :  this  supply  cut  off, 
would  probably  induce  a  very  speedy  sur- 
render: good  terms  for  the  town,  private 
property  secured  to  the  islanders,  and  only 
the  delivery  of  public  stores  and  foreign 
merchandise  demanded,  with  threats  of  utter 
destruction  if  one  gun  is  fired.  In  short, 
the  business  could  not  miscarry.  Now  it 
comes  for  me  to  discover  what  might  induce 
General  De  Burgh  to  act  in  this  business. 
All  the  risk  and  responsibility  must  rest 
with  you.  A  fair  representation  should  also 
be  made  by  you  of  the  great  national  advan- 
tages that  would  arise  to  our  country,  and 
of  the  ruin  that  our  success  would  occasion 


stated,  of  the  superior  advantages  a  fort- 
night thus  employed  would  be  of  to  the 
army,  to  what  they  could  do  in  Portugal; 
and  that  of  the  six  or  seven  millions  sterling, 
the  army  should  have  one-half.  If  this  sum 
were  thrown  into  circulation  in  England, 
what  might  not  be  done  ?  It  would  ensure 


an    honourable 
other  blessings. 


peace,    with    innumerable 
It  has  long  occupied  my 


thoughts.  Should  General  De  Burgh  not 
choose  to  act,  after  having  all  these  blessings 
for  our  country  stated  to  him,  which  are 
almost  put  into  our  hands,  we  must  look  to 
General  O'Hara.  The  royals,  about  600, 
are  in  the  fleet,  with  artillery  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  You  have  the  power  of  stop- 
ping the  store-ships  ;  1,000  men  would  still 
insure  the  business,  for  Teneriffe  never  was 
besieged,  therefore  the  hills  that  cover  the 
town  are  not  fortified  to  resist  any  attempt 
of  taking  them  by  storm ;  the  rest  must 
follow — a  fleet  of  ships,  and  money  to  reward 
the  victors.  But  I  know  with  you,  and  I 
can  lay  my  hand  on  my  heart,  and  say  the 
same, — It  is  the  honour  and  prosperity  of 
our  country  that  we  wish  to  extend. 
"  I  am,  &c., 

"  HOKATIO  NELSON." 

In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  his  arm, 
Nelson  was  obliged  to  return  to  England, 
where  honours  were  heaped  upon  him. 

In  October  of  this  year  it  was  proposed 
to  give  a  pension  of  £1,000  per  annum  to 
Nelson ;  and  as  it  is  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions to  present  a  memorial,  detailing  the 
grounds  on  which  the  pension  is  granted,  he 
drew  up  one  in  which  he  set  forth  the  services 
he  had  performed  during  the  war.  It  stated 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  four  battles 
with  the  fleets  of  the  enemy,  and  in  three 
actions  in  boats  employed  in  cutting  out  of 
harbour,  in  destroying  vessels,  and  in  taking 
three  towns ;  he  had  served  on  shore  with 
the  army  four  months,  and  commanded  the 
batteries  at  the  sieges  of  Bastia  and  Calvi ; 
he  had  assisted  at  the  capture  of  seven  sail 
of  the  line,  six  frigates,  four  corvettes,  and 
eleven  privateers;  had  taken  or  destroyed 
fifty  sail  of  merchant  vessels;  and  been 
engaged  against  the  enemy  upwards  of  120 
times;  in  which  service  he  had  lost  his 
right  eye  and  right  arm,  and  been  severely 
wounded  and  bruised  on  IPS  bodv. 


Sr 
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BATTLE  OF  CAMPERDOWN. 


THOUGH  the  plan  of  operations  for  the 
descent  on  Ireland,  formed  by  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  had  been  disconcerted  by  the 
naval  victory  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  fleet 
of  the  Batavian  republic  still  remained  to 
second  the  designs  of  the  French.  The  naval 
preparations  in.  Holland  had  been  extraordi- 
nary :  they  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind 
that  had  been  attempted  by  the  united  pro- 
vinces for  above  a  century.  Though  not  so 
numerous  as  the  Spanish  fleet  lately  defeated, 
the  Dutch  ships  were  incomparably  better 
manned ;  and  no  doubt  was  entertained  that 
the  contest  between  the  Dutch  and  English 
fleets  would  be  extremely  obstinate.  The 
remembrance  of  the  many  hard-fought  bat- 
tles between  those  states  in  former  days, 
revived  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  sea-faring 
natives  of  the  united  provinces.  During 
the  course  of  the  summer  of  this  year,  the 
Dutch  armament,  consisting  of  four  ships  of 
seventy-four  guns,  five  of  sixty- eight  guns, 
seven  of  sixty-four  guns,  and  four  of  fifty ; 
and  three  frigates  of  forty,  forty-four,  and 
thirty-two  guns — all  completely  manned  and 
provided  with  every  requisite — was  ready  for 
sea. 

As  soon  as  the  equipment  of  this  fleet  had 
been  effected,  the  Batavian  government, 
urged  by  importunities  of  the  French  Direc- 
tory, gave  orders  for  its  immediately  putting 
to  sea.  The  intention  was,  that  it  should 
proceed  directly  to  Brest,  -and  join  the 
French  fleet  assembled  there  for  a  second 
invasion  of  Ireland.  In  watching  the  motions 
of  this  fleet,  Admiral  Duncan  had  closely 
guarded  the  mouth  of  the  Texel ;  but  the 
blockading  fleet,  having  much  suffered  from 
tempestuous  weather,  had  been  obliged, 
on  the  3rd  of  October,  to  return  to  Yar- 
mouth Roads  to  refit  and  revictual ;  a  small 
squadron  of  frigates  in  observation  being 
left  off  the  Dutch  coast,  under  the  orders  of 
Captain  Trollope. 

On  the  6th,  the  Dutch  fleet  quitted  the 
Texel.  Immediately  that  Captain  Trollope 
received  information,  he  communicated  the 
fact  to  the  commander-in-chief.  On  the 
9th,  Admiral  Duncan  was  informed  of  the 
movements  of  the  Dutch  fleet:  he  imme- 
diately set  sail,  and  on  the  llth  he  arrived 
on  his  old  cruising-ground,  with  sixteen 
sail  of  the  line  and  frigates — namely,  seven 
seventy-four's,  seven  sixty-four's,  two  fifty's, 
two  frigates  of  forty  and  twenty-eight  guns, 
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one   sloop,    four   cutters,    and    one   lugger. 
The  Russel  frigate,  Captain  Trollope's  ship, 
was  observed  to  leeward,  with  the  signal  fly- 
ing for  an  enemy's  fleet.     Duncan  instantly 
bore  up,  and  saw  the  object  which  he  had 
been    anxiously    watching    for    two    years. 
When  the   captains  of  the  fleet  came   on 
board  the  admiral's  ship  for  their  final  in- 
structions— "  There,  gentlemen,"  said  Dun- 
can, as  he  pointed  towards  the  Dutch  fleet, 
"you  see  a  very  severe  winter  before  you, 
and  I  hope  you  will  keep  up  a  good  fire  ! " 
which  humorous  laconism  occasioned  much 
merriment  among  the  officers,  who  assured 
him  they  would   punctually  follow  his  ad- 
vice.    The  British  admiral  formed  his  fleet 
so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  regaining  the 
Texel.     The  hostile  fleet  no  sooner  observed 
their  opponents,  than  they  kept  constantly 
edging  away  for  their  own  shore,  until  their 
progress  was  arrested,  in  nine  fathoms'  water, 
off  the  heights  or  sandhills  between  Camper- 
down   and   Egmont,    about    three    leagues 
from  the  land.     At  about  half-past  eleven, 
the  British  admiral  made  the  signal  to  bear 
up,  break  the  enemy's  line,  and  get  between 
the  Dutch  fleet  and  the  shore.     The  move- 
ment was  immediately  executed  in  two  lines 
of  attack ;  the  Monarch,  which  carried  the 
flag  of  Vice-admiral  Onslow,  bearing  down 
on  the  enemy's  rear,  followed  by  the  whole 
division.     In  less  than  an  hour  the  hostile 
line  was  broken,  and  the  Monarch,  passing 
under  the  Dutch  vice-admiral's   stern,  im- 
mediately lay  alongside  of  him,  and  engaged 
him  at  three  yards'  distance.     In  the  mean 
time  Duncan,  at  the  head  of  the  second  line, 
had  attacked  the  van  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and 
having  pierced  its  centre,  laid  himself  beside 
De  Winter's  flag-ship.    At  the  same  time  the 
battle  became  general,  each  ship  engaging 
its  enemy  yard-arm  to  yard-arm,    and  be- 
tween the  Dutch  ships   and  the  lee-shore. 
For  two  hours  and-a-half  the  battle  lasted 
between  the  two  British  flag-ships ;  nor  did 
it  terminate  till  the  Dutch  ship  had  lost  all  , 
her  masts,  and  half  her  crew  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.     The    contest   between 
the  two  vice-admirals  had  been  equally  obsti- 
nate, and  every  ship  in  the  British  fleet  had 
been  engaged  in  a  furious  combat  with  an 
antagonist,    often    yard-arm   to    yard-arm. 
While  the  battle  thus  raged  in  the  centre 
and  rear  of  the  Dutch  fleet,   three  ships, 
which  were  in  the  van,  made  off   under  a 
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crowd  of  sail,  aud  escaped  into  the  Texel, 
their  captains  having  held  a  cautious  distance 
during  the  action.  The  contest  between 
the  two  admirals  had  been  unusually  severe. 
The  Vryheid  did  not  strike  until  she  had 
lost  upwards  of  250  of  her  men,  and  De 
Winter  was  the  only  one  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  his  ship  who  was  not  either  killed 
or  wounded.* 

About  four,  P.M.,  the  victory  was  decided 
in  favour  of  the  British,  and  eight  ships 
of  the  line,  two  of  56-guns,  and  two  fri- 
gates were  the  reward  of  the  victors.  At 
this  time  the  British  fleet  was  in  nine-fathom 
water,  and  only  five  miles  from  the  enemy's 
coast.  The  carnage  on  board  each  fleet 
had  been  great.  The  loss  of  the  English, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  was  825  ;  on  board 
of  the  ships  of  the  admiral  and  vice-admiral, 
the  loss  had  been  very  severe.  The  Dutch 
loss,  according  to  their  returns,  had  been 
1,160.  The  prisoners  on  board  the  captured 
vessels  were  6,000.  When  the  battle  was 
over,  the  ships  of  the  English  fleet  were 
found  to  have  suffered  considerably  from 
the  shot  of  their  opponents.  Unlike  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  the  Dutch  had  aimed 
at  the  hulls  of  the  vessels,  and  while  the 
1  spars,  rigging,  and  sails  were  comparatively 
j  uninjured,  the  hulls  of  some  of  the  ships 
j  were  completely  riddled,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  pumps  constantly 
going.  One  ship,  the  Ardent,  had  received 
no  less  than  ninety-eight  round  shot  in  her 
hull. 

Admiral  Story  having  collected  the  scat- 
tered remains  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  sought 
refuge  in  the  Texel ;  and  Duncan  returned 
with  his  prizes  to  the  Yarmouth  Roads. 
Tempestuous  weather  having  succeeded  the 
I  battle,  two  of  the  prizes  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  circumstance,  escaped  into  the 
Texel,  the  English  who  had  been  put 
on  board  being  too  few  to  preserve  their 
command  against  the  Dutch  officers  and 
crews.  The  Delft,  a  56-gun  shin,  went 
down  astern  of  the  vessel  which  had  her  in 
tow.  Eight  line-of-battle  ships,  and  two 
of  56-guns,  were  brought  into  Yarmouth 
Roads  amid  the  cheers  of  the  delighted 
spectators ;  but  the  prizes  were  in  so  shat- 
tered a  state  that  they  were  utterly  useless, 
except  to  be  exhibited  as  trophies. 

The   news  of   this  great  and  important 

•  Alison  relates,  that  De  Winter  and  Admiral 
Duncan  dined  together  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
the  battle  was  fought  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
they  played  a  rubber  of  •whist  together,  when  Dun- 
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battle  caused  great  joy  and  exultation  in 
Britain.  Bonfires  blazed,  and  the  bells 
rung  out  a  merry  peal,  from  the  metropolis 
of  the  empire  to  the  most  remote  village. 
The  public  spirit  and  patriotic  pride  of  the 
nation  were  revived,  and  confidence  was 
fully  restored  in  that  popular  arm  of  the 
service — the  navy — seeing  that  this  great 
victory  was  effected  by  the  very  men  who, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  had  exhibited 
such  a  stubborn  spirit  of  mutiny.  When 
Admiral  Duncan  returned  home  he  was 
created  Baron  .Duncan  of  Lundie,  in  the 
county  of  Perth,  and  Viscount  Duncan  of 
Camperdown,  from  the  place  on  the  coast 
of  Holland  off  which  he  gained  his  victory ; 
Vice-admiral  Onslow  was  created  a  baronet  ; 
and  Captains  Trollope  and  Fairfax  were 
knighted.  A  general  illumination  took 
place  throughout  the  kingdom  :  the  king 
went  in  state  to  St.  Paul's,  on  occasiou 
of  a  general  thanksgiving  for  the  many 
signal  and  important  victories  obtained  by 
his  majesty's  navy  during  the  war.  The 
procession  was  attended  by  three  wagons 
bearing  flags  that  had  been  taken  from  the 
French,  Spaniards,  and  Dutch,  and  these 
were  severally  borne  to  the  altar  by  a  flag- 
officer  who  had  been  present  when  they 
were  taken.  The  royal  family  were  present 
at  this  service,  and  seats  were  reserved 
for  the  flag-officers  who  had  commanded, 
or  who  had  been  present  in  a  general  action 
in  which  any  ships  of  the  enemy  had  been 
captured.  Amongst  those  present  was  Sir 
Horatio  Nelson,  who  had  been  detained  from 
joining  his  ship  in  consequence  of  the  suf- 
fering caused  by  the  amputation  of  his 
arm.  Nelson  was  attended  by  Captains 
Berry  and  Noble. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  expedition 
under  Admiral  Harvey  and  General  Aber- 
cromby  took  possession  of  the  Spanish 
island  of  Trinidad,  where  the  Spanish  squa- 
dron, consisting  of  four  ships  of  the  line  and 
a  gun-frigate,  taking  fire,  were  consumed. 
In  the  following  April,  the  same  expedition 
made  an  attack  on  Porto  Rico;  but  the 
approaches  to  the  fort  were  so  strongly 
fortified,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
make  any  impression  on  them  with  the  in- 
considerable artillery  of  the  assailants;  the 
attempt  was  therefore  desisted  from,  and  the 
troops  re-embarked  without  molestation. 

can  having  won  the  game,  De  Winter,  with  the 
greatest  good-humour,  remarked,  that  it  was  very 
hard  to  be  twice  beaten  in  one  day  by  the  same 
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The  Caribs  of  the  West  India  Islands 
were  not  finally  subdued  till  1797,  at  which 
time  they  capitulated,  and  rations  were  al- 
lowed them  to  subsist  on  till  they  were  con- 
veyed to  the  island  of  Ruatan,  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras.  At  the  same  time,  the  Maroons 
of  Jamaica  were  sent  to  an  islet  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
and  lands  granted  them  to  subsist  on.  The 
commissioners  sent  to  execute  the  decree 
for  the  proclamation  of  equality  and  equal 
rights  among  the  colonists  in  the  isles  of 
Bourbon  and  France  having  been  expelled 
by  the  inhabitants,  made  heavy  complaints 
on  their  return  to  France ;  but  the  French 
government,  warned  by  the  fate  of  their 


West  Indian  colonies,  readily  listened  to 
the  remonstrances  of  their  East  Indian  colo- 
nial subjects ;  and  from  that  time  no  more 
rebellions  of  the  slave  population  occurred. 

Early  in  July  of  this  year  the  English 
government  made  another  attempt  at  pacifi- 
cation, and  Lord  Malmesbury  was  sent  to 
Lisle  for  the  purpose  of  opening  negotia- 
tions ;  but  the  French  Directory  refusing  to 
listen  to  any  proposal,  unless  the  British 
government  surrendered  all  the  conquests 
which  it  had  made  during  the  war,  accom- 
panied with  an  intimation  that  if  this  de- 
mand was  not  acceded  to,  the  British  pleni- 
potentiary must  quit  Lisle  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  Lord  Malmesbury  returned  home. 


THE  CAMPAIGNS  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  AKMIES  IN  GERMANY. 


HAVING  conquered  Italy,  Napoleon  hastened 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Germany. 
Being  recruited  with  20,000  men  from  the 
army  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  he 
advanced,  with  an  army  of  50,000  men,  to  the 
frontier  of  Carinthia,  where  the  main  army 
of  Austria  was  preparing  to  open  a  sixth 
campaign,  under  the  Archduke  Charles  of 
Austria ;  the  other  army  was  under  Alvinzi, 
on  the  Tyrolese  frontier; — the  fatal  double 
plan  of  operation  still  being  the  military 
creed  of  the  empire. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte's  plan  was  to  enter 
Germany  by  the  Carinthian  road,  and  cross- 
ing  Carniola   and    Styria,  reach  the   Sim- 
mering,   and    thence    march    on    Vienna; 
while,  should  he  be  turned  in  this  attempt, 
Joubert  was  ordered  to  the  Austrian  fron- 
tiers, and  by  penetrating  through  the  higher 
ridges  of  the  Alps  which  commanded  them, 
force  the  passes  of  the  Italian  Tyrol;  and 
Victor  was  to  advance  to  the  Adige  to  check 
the  Venetian  levies,  and  secure  the  commu- 
nications of  the  main  army.     On  the  9th  oi 
March,  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  head-quar- 
ters were  advanced  from  Verona  to  Bassano, 
where  he  addressed  the  army  in  the  follow- 
ing order  of  the  day : — "  Soldiers  !  the  fall  oi 
Mantua,  and  the  campaign  just  terminated 
have  given  you  eternal  claims  to  the  grati- 
tude of  your  country.     You  have  been  vic- 
torious in  fourteen  pitched  battles  and  seven- 
teen  combats.      You   have    taken  100,000 
prisoners,  500  field-artillery,  2,000  of  heavy 
calibre,  and  five  pontoon  trains.     The  con- 
tributions levied  in  the  countries  which  you 
have  conquered,  have  fed,  clothed,  and  paid 
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;he  army ;  and  you  have  sent  30,000,000 
rancs  to  the  public  treasury.  You  have 
mriched  the  National  Museum  with  300 
master-pieces  of  the  arts,  the  produce  of 
;hirty  centuries.  You  have  conquered  the 
finest  countries  in  Europe.  The  Transpa- 
dane  and  Cispadane  republics  owe  to  you 
their  freedom.  The  French  flag  waves,  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
opposite  to  Macedon,  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours'  sail  of  the  country  of  Alexander. 
*  *  *  *  Still  higher  destinies  await 
you ;  I  know  you  will  prove  yourselves 
worthy  of  them.  Of  all  who  were  leagued 
to  stifle  the  French  republic  in  its  birth, 
the  Austrian  emperor  alone  remains  before 
you.  To  obtain  peace,  we  must  seek  it  in 
the  heart  of  his  hereditary  states." 

On  the  10th  of  March  all  the  columns  of 
Napoleon's  troops  were  in  motion ;  and  on 
the  16th  the  hostile  armies  confronted  each 
other;  the  French  drawn  up  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tagliamento,  the  Austrians 
on  the  left,  in  front  of  the  rugged  mountains 
of  Carinthia,  which  guard  the  passage  in 
that  quarter  from  Italy  to  Germany.  The 
Austrian  cavalry  was  marshalled  in  two 
lines,  ready  to  fall  on  the  enemy  the  instant 
he  crossed  the  river,  while  its  vast  array  of 
guns  was  ready  to  scatter  destruction  among 
the  advancing  columns.  To  attempt  the 
passage  in  the  presence  of  so  formidable 
an  army  would  be  rash  :  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, therefore,  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem. 
After  a  slight  cannonade,  the  French  soldiers 
piled  their  arms,  and  formed  their  bivouacs. 
The  archduke,  knowing  that  the  French  had 
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marched  all  night,  supposed,  from  these 
motions,  that  their  general  had  deferred  the 
attack  till  the  morrow,  and  in  like  manner 
withdrew  to  his  camp.  About  two  hours 
afterwards,  the  French,  resuming  their 
arms,  rushed  towards  the  river,  and  plung- 
ing into  the  water,  gained  the  opposite  shore 
before  the  Austrian  line  of  battle  could  be 
formed.  Soon  the  firing  became  general 
along  the  lines  of  the  hostile  armies.  After 
about  three  hours'  contest,  every  effort  to 
dislodge  the  French  having  failed,  and  the 
archduke's  flank  having  been  turned,  he 
ordered  a  retreat,  leaving  six  cannon  and 
some  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  French  rapidly  pursued  him.  On  the 
19th  they  stormed  Gradisca,  where  they 
captured  3,000  prisoners ;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  they  were  masters  of  Trieste, 
Fiume,  and  every  stronghold  in  Carinthia. 
On  the  24th,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  had 
entered  Klagenfurt,  its  capital.  In  the 
course  of  this  campaign  of  twenty  days,  the 
Austrians  had  contended  with  the  French 
in  ten  battles,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  two  divisions  had  laid 
down  their  arms;  besides  which,  thirty-five 
cannon,  ten  standards,  and  400  artillery  and 
baggage-wagons  had  been  the  prize  of  the 
French. 

During  these  operations  in  Carinthia, 
Joubert  had  gained  decisive  advantages  in 
the  Italian  Tyrol.  On  the  20th  of  March, 
he  had  defeated  the  imperial  generals,  Kerpen 
and  Laudon,  at  Cembra  and  Neumarckt, 
with  the  loss  of  3,500  prisoners,  and  several 
pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  28th  he  struck 
into  the  Pusterthal  road,  and  in  a  few  days 
joined  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  with  12,000 
men,  at  Klagenfurt. 

Thus,  in  a  campaign  of  twenty  days,  the 
archduke  had  been  driven  over  the  Julian 
Alps,  and  the  French  were  masters  of  the 
provinces  of  Carniola,  Carinthia,  Trieste, 
Fiume,  and  the  Italian  Tyrol, — Trieste  and 
Fiume  being  the  two  only  ports  in  the  Aus- 
trian dominions.  Only  sixty  leagues  now 
intervened  between  Vienna  and  the  French 
army,  flushed  with  victory.  Towards  the 
capital  Archduke  Charles  was  advancing  by 
forced  marches,— a  resolution  he  adopted  in 
consequence  of  the  Venetians  having  de- 
clared war,  and  that  their  army  had  passed 
the  frontier. 

The  news  of  the  disasters  to  which  the 
Austrian  army  had  been  subject,  and  of  the 
storming  of  the  passes  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
caused  the  greatest  consternation.  But  not- 


withstanding his  success,  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte's situation  was  not  without  difficulty. 
On  the  31st  of  March  he  received  a  des- 
patch from  the  Directory,  announcing  that 
he  must  not  depend  on  the  expected  co- 
operation of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine,  under 
Moreau  and  Hoche,  as  they  had  not  boats 
to  cross  that  river.  Thus  deprived  of  the 
co-operation  on  which  he  had  relied  on 
crossing  the  Alps,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to 
endeavour  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
emperor.  Accordingly,  a  few  hours  after 
the  receipt  of  the  Directory's  despatch,  he 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  arch- 
duke:— "  General-in-chief ! — A  brave  soldier, 
while  he  makes  war,  wishes  for  peace.  The 
present  war  has  lasted  six  years.  Have  we 
not  slain  enough  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
inflicted  a  sufficiency  of  woes  on  suffering 
humanity  ?  Humanity  has  great  claims 
on  us;  it  demands  repose.  Europe  has 
laid  down  the  arms  she  took  up  against 
the  French  republic.  Your  nation  alone 
perseveres ;  and  blood  is  to  flow  in  greater 
profusion  than  ever.  Sinister  omens  attend 
the  opening  of  this  campaign.  Whatever 
may  be  its  issue,  many  thousands  of  men 
must  be  sacrificed  on  each  side ;  and  after  all 
the  mischief,  we  must  come  to  an  accommo- 
dation; for  everything  must  have  a  termina- 
tion— even  the  vindictive  passions.  The 
Directory  has  already  evinced  to  the  im- 
perial government  its  anxious  wish  to  put 
an  end  to  hostilities :  the  court  of  London 
alone  broke  off  the  negotiation.  But  you, 
general,  whose  birth  places  you  so  near  the 
throne,  and  above  the  petty  passions  which 
too  often  govern  ministers  and  governments 
— are  you  disposed  to  merit  the  title  of  a 
benefactor  of  humanity,  and  the  saviour  of 
Germany  ?  Do  not  imagine,  general,  that  I 
deny  the  possibility  of  saving  Germany  by 
force  of  arms  ;  but  even  in  that  event,  Ger- 
many will  not  be  the  less  ravaged.  As 
for  myself,  should  the  overture  I  am  making 
be  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  a  single 
man,  I  shall  feel  prouder  of  the  civic  crown, 
which  I  shall  be  conscious  of  having  de- 
served, than  the  melancholy  glory  the  most 
distinguished  military  success  can  confer." 
To  this  skilful  diplomatic  document,  the 
archduke  made  the  following  reply  : — "  Un- 
questionably, general,  in  making  war,  obe- 
diently to  the  call  of  honour  and  duty,  I 
desire  as  much  as  you  the  attainment  of 
peace,  for  the  sake  of  humanity ;  but  in  the 
duty  which  is  assigned  to  me,  there  ia  no 
power  either  to  scrutinize  the  causes,  or 
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terminate  the  duration  of  the  war ;  and  as 
I  am  not  invested  with  any  powers  in  that 
respect,  you  will  easily  conceive  that  I  can 
enter  into  no  negotiation  without  express 
authority  from  the  imperial  government." 

To  give  weight  to  his  overture,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  determined  to  push  forward  to 
Vienna.  On  the  1st  of  April,  the  Austrian 
rear-guard  in  advance  of  Triesack,  was  driven 
back  to  Neumarckt,  where  the  archduke  had 
taken  a  position  to  defend  the  gorge  of  the 
defile  of  that  name.  At  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the  French  com- 
menced the  attack  at  all  points,  when,  after 
a  slight  resistance,  the  archduke,  on  the 
approach  of  night,  fell  back  to  Hunds- 
marck,  with  the  loss  of  1,500  men.  On  the 
6th  of  April,  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  head- 
quarters were  at  the  village  of  Leoben. 
"Vienna  was  in  the  greatest  terror.  On  the 
7th,  Generals  Bellegarde  and  Meerfeld  pre- 

*  It  is  impossible  to  pass  this  infamous  act  of  per- 
fidy and  spoliation,  on  the  part  of  Austria  and  Na- 
poleon, without  marking  it  as  one  meriting  the  most 
signal  reprobation.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the 
page  of  history  a  more  disgusting  record  than  that 
which  details  the  conduct  of  Austria  in  her  con- 
nivance at  the  dismemberment  and  appropriation 
of  the  territory  of  Poland,  and  the  seizure  of  the 
inoffensive  and  defenceless  state  of  Venice,  after  she 
had  caused  the  latter  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
revolutionary  France  by  her  fidelity  towards  herself. 
Napoleon,  in  his  perfidious  conduct  towards  the 
Venetian  republic,  seems  even  to  have  gone  beyond 
his  instructions  from  the  revolutionary  government. 
In  a  despatch  from  the  Directory,  Venice  is  thus 
referred  to  : — "Venice  should  be  treated  as  a  neutral, 
but  not  a  friendly  power ;  it  has  done  nothing  to 
merit  the  latter  character."  Napoleon,  however, 
took  umbrage  at  every  act  which  the  Venetians  per- 
formed, and  endeavoured  to  make  every  event  an  ex- 
cuse for  levying  money  upon  the  effete  and  spiritless 
republic.  Writing  to  the  ^Directory  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1796,  he  says: — "If  vour  object  is  to  extract  five  or 
six  millions  out  of  Venice,  I  have  secured  for  you  a 
pretence  for  a  rupture.  You  may  demand  it  as  an 
indemnity  for  the  combat  of  Borghetto,  which  I  was 
obliged  to  sustain  to  take  Peschiera.  If  you  have 
more  decided  views,  we  must  take  care  not  to  let  that 
subject  of  discord  drop.  Tell  me  what  you  wish,  and 
be  assured  I  will  seize  the  most  fitting  opportunity 
of  carrying  it  into  execution,  according  to  circum- 
stances." Thus  wrote  Napoleon,  in  1796;  and  true 
to  his  plan,  we  find  him,  in  1797,  taking  care  that 
"  subjects  of  discord"  were  not  allowed  to  drop,  but 
others  were  anxiously  looked  for;  and  if  not  con- 
veniently to  be  obtained  at  the  moment,  were  made 
for  the  purpose.  The  nearness  of  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritory to  the  newly-made  republics  of  Italy,  afforded 
a  good  opportunity  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  revolu- 
tionary principles  among  the  Venetians.  The  better 
to  effect  this  object,  Buonaparte  appointed  Lan- 
drieux,  chief  of  the  staff  to  the  cavalry,  to  enter  into 
correspondence  with  the  disaffected,  and  secretly 
promise  them  the  aid  of  France.  At  the  same  time 
Napoleon  openlv  gave  orders,  that  no  assistance  was 
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sented  themselves  at  the  outposts ;  and 
when  admitted  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte's 
presence,  they  produced  a  letter  from  the 
emperor,  desiring  an  armistice  for  five  days, 
till  preliminaries  for  a  definitive  peace  were 
arranged.  The  result  was  the  provisional 
treaty  of  Leoben,  signed  April  18th.  The 
conditions  on  which  this  peace  was  granted 
were, — the  cession  of  Austrian  Flanders  to 
the  republic,  and  the  extension  of  its  frontier 
to  the  Rhine ;  the  cession  of  Savoy,  and 
the  extension  of  its  territory  to  the  summit 
of  the  Piedmontese  Alps  :  as  a  suitable  in- 
demnity, the  emperor  was  to  receive  the 
whole  of  the  continental  states  of  Venice.* 

No  sooner  was  this  negotiation  concluded, 
than  Napoleon  prepared  to  inflict  vengeance 
on  the  Venetians  for  what  he  characterised 
their  breach  of  neutrality,  and  the  massacre 
of  the  French  at  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua, 
and  Venice.  On  the  10th  of  April  he  had 

to  be  given  to  the  discontented.  Landrieux  per- 
formed his  part  so  well,  that  he  not  only  (according 
to  a  secret  despatch  of  Napoleon)  "instigated  the 
revolt  in  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  and  was  paid  for 
it ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  revealed  the  plot  to  the 
Venetian  government,  and  was  paid  for  that  also  by 
them."  The  consequence  of  these  secret  conspiracies 
was,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  March  a 
revolt  broke  out  at  Bergamo,  in  which  *the  insur- 
gents boldly  proclaimed  that  they  had  the  sympathy 
and  aid  of  France,  and  proceeded  to  establish  a  pro- 
visional government.  Brescia  and  Crema  followed 
the  example.  The  French  pretended  to  be  unable 
to  prevent  these  outbreaks,  but  covertly  did  all  in 
their  power  to  fan  the  fiame  of  insurrection.  A  de- 
putation was  sent  from  Venice  to  Napoleon,  but  no 
assistance  could  be  obtained  from  him;  and  it  was 
abundantly  evident  on  which  side  his  sympathies 
lay.  The  Venetian  government  then  made  up  their 
minds  to  take  decisive  measures;  and  in  their  efforts 
to  disarm  the  rebels,  and  put  down  the  various  at- 
tempts at  insurrection,  unjustifiable  excesses  were 
perpetrated  by  the  loyalists  and  rabble  of  Venice. 
It  was  in  reference  to  these  murders  and  excesses  that 
Napoleon  fulminated  his  manifesto  against  the  ancient 
republic  of  the  Adriatic.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  he  had  agreed  to  hand  over  to  Aus- 
tria, by  the  treaty  of  Leoben,  the  whole  of  the  con- 
tinental territory  of  Venice  before  these  outbreaks 
had  occurred ;  and  he  was  only  too  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity thus  afforded  him  of  satisfying  Austria, 
by  giving  him  a  pretext  for  at  once  confiscating 
the  territory  he  had  previously  promised  to  hand 
over  to  her.  The  massacre  at  Verona  occurred  on 
the  17th  of  April;  that  at  Lido  on  the  23rd;  while 
the  treaty  of  Leoben,  in  which  the  Venetian  terri- 
tories were  transferred  to  Austria,  was  agreed  to  on 
the  9th,  and  finally  signed  on  the  18th.  It  is  rather 
an  anachronism,  then,  to  say  that  the  treaty  of  the 
9th  was  caused  by  the  acts  of  the  17th  and  23rd. 
Napoleon,  in  his  Memoirs,  has  endeavoured  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  transfer  of  the  Venetian  posses- 
sions to  Austria  was  in  punishment  of  their  breach 
of  neutrality.  "We  leave  the  above  dates  to  speak 
for  themselves. 
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dispatched  Junot  with  a  menacing  letter 
to  the  senate.  To  appease  the  wrath  of 
Buonaparte,  a  deputation  of  two  senators 
was  dispatched  to  his  head-quarters  at  Gratz, 
to  offer  any  reparation  he  might  demand. 
A  like  deputation  was  dispatched  to  the 
Directory.  Both  deputations  had  with  them 
large  sums  of  money  to  corrupt  the  sources 
of  influence  both  at  Gratz  and  Paris.  A 
purse  of  7,000,000  francs  was  offered  to 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  for  his  private  use. 
But  all  the  offers  were  rejected  with 
scorn  and  contempt.  "  The  Lion  of  St. 
Mark" — the  ancient  emblem  of  Venetian 
sovereignty — "  must  lick  the  dust,"  was  the 
reply. 

On  the  3rd  of  May  he  issued  from  Palma 
Nuova  his  declaration  of  war  against  Venice, 
and  the  French  minister  to  that  state  was 
recalled  at  the  same  time.  Venice  became 
panic-struck,  and  immediately  universal  con- 
fusion prevailed.  The  republican  troops 
from  Germany,  by  forced  marches,  were 
soon  on  the  confines  of  the  Lagoon,  within 
sight  of  the  tower  of  St.  Mark.  During 
the  contests  between  the  government  and 
the  revolutionary  party,  the  French  troops, 
on  the  16th  of  May,  were  conducted  by 
Venetian  boats  to  the  Place  of  St.  Mark. 
The  oligarchy  ceased  to  rule,  and  a  democra- 
tical  government  was  formed,  provisionally, 
on  the  model  of  that  of  France.  Thus 
Venice,  after  1,300  years  of  independence, 
disappeared  from  the  scroll  of  nations.  The 
treasures  of  Venice  were  immediately  seized 
by  the  French  generals ;  and  by  the  treaty 
of  Milan,  a  contribution  of  3,000,000  francs 
in  gold,  as  many  more  in  naval  stores,  the 
surrender  of  three  ships  of  the  line  and 
two  frigates,  with  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark, 
twenty  of  the  best  pictures,  500  manu- 
scripts, and  the  Corinthian  bronze  horses, 
commemorating  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Venetian  crusaders,  were  ex- 
acted as  the  fruits  of  French  republican 
fraternisation.  The  Venetian  senate  scaled 
their  degradation  by  seizing  the  French 
emigrant,  the  Count  D'Entraigue,  who  had 
been  living  in  that  city  as  agent  of  the 
exiled  house  of  Bourbon,  and  surrendered 
him  and  all  his  papers  to  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte. 

While  these  memorable  events  were  in 
operation  on  the  borders  of  Austria,  the 
armies  of  the  Rhine  were  carrying  on  their 
campaigns  in  a  no  less  brilliant  manner; 
but  on  account  of  the  dilapidated  state  of 
the  public  revenues,  occasioned  by  the  fear- 


ful depreciation  of  the  paper  system,  the 
government  had  not  been  able  to  furnish 
their  generals  with  the  equipage  necessary 
For  crossing  that  river.  Moreau,  to  provide 
his  army  with  the  necessary  equipments, 
had  pledged  his  private  fortune. 

Having  made  the  requisite  preparations, 
he,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  effected  in 
the  night  of  the  19th  of  April  the  passage 
at  Diersheim.  Towards  noon  of  the  follow- 
ing day  the  French  were  attacked  by  the 
Austrians  under  Latour,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  34,000  infantry  and  6,000  cavalry, 
on  the  Upper  Rhine,  but  the  attack  was 
gallantly  repulsed  by  Dessaix.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  attack  was  renewed,  but  at 
length  the  Austrians  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat. Moreau  immediately  advanced  to 
Kohl,  of  which  he  obtained  possession.  In 
these  contests,  the  loss  of  the  Austrians  had 
been  3,000  in  prisoners,  2,000  in  killed  and 
wounded,  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  all  their 
camp  equipage,  and  military  chest.  The 
intelligence  of  the  armistice  of  Leoben 
stopped  the  conqueror  in  his  career  of  suc- 
cess, and  terminated  the  campaign  in  this 
quarter. 

Hoche,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  amounting  to 
70,000  men,  had  crossed  the  Lower  Rhine 
at  Diisseldorf  on  the  18th,  and  made 
an  impetuous  attack  on  the  Austrians, 
amounting  to  30,000  men,  under  General 
Kray.  The  imperialists,  being  strongly  en- 
trenched, made  a  vigorous  resistance;  but 
after  a  long  and  bloody  contest,  the  French, 
supported  by  a  formidable  artillery,  suc- 
cessively stormed  all  the  redoubts,  and  drove 
back  the  Austrians  with  the  loss  of  4,000 
prisoners,  twenty-seven  pieces  of  cannon, 
sixty  caissons,  and  most  of  their  baggage. 
The  imperial  army  under  Werneck,  who 
had  effected  a  junction  with  Kray,  dislodged 
from  every  post  where  it  attempted  to  make 
a  stand,  crossed  the  Lahn,  and  pushed  to- 
wards Frankfort.  Thither  he  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  Hoche,  where  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  under  Lefebvre,  was  at  the 
gates  of  that  city,  when  hostilities  were  sus- 
pended by  the  intelligence  of  the  prelimina- 
ries of  Leoben. 

Genoa,  which  bad  maintained  its  consti- 
tution given  to  it  in  the  sixteenth  century 
by  Andrea  Doria,  had,  in  an  early  part  of 
the  French  revolutionary  war,  purchased  its 
neutrality  by  a  treaty  concluded  with  the 
French  Directory,  guaranteeing  the  payment 
of  2,000,000  francs,  and  a  loan  to  the  same 
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amount.  Excited  by  the  establishment  of 
republics,  on  a  democratic  basis,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Po,  the  disaffected  part  of  its 
population,  under  the  secret  influence  of 
the  French,  was  desirous  of  a  similar  form 
of  government.  Accordingly,  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  on  the  22nd  of  May,  when 
the  slaughter  of  several  French  families  took 
place.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  immediately 
dispatched  his  aide-de-camp,  Lavalette,  to 
demand  reparation.  On  the  6th  of  June,  a 
democratical  constitution  was  established, 
under  the  name  of  the  Ligurian  Republic, 
when  Genoa  became  a  mere  outwork  of  the 
French  republic. 

While  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  engaged 
in  his  concoction  of  the  Ligurian  republic, 
he  wrote  the  following  letter  (which  no  less 
deserves  record  than  his  military  achieve- 
ments) to  the  Archbishop  of  Genoa,  who 
had  addressed  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  people 
of  his  diocese,  recommending  them  to  ab- 
stain from  all  violence  towards  the  French ; 
and  of  which  he  sent  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
a  copy  : — "  In  reading  your  pastoral  letter, 
reverend  citizen,  I  thought  I  recognised  one 
of  the  apostles.  Thus  it  was  that  St.  Paul 
wrote.  How  truly  respectable  is  religion, 
when  enforced  by  such  supporters  as  you. 
You  are  a  true  apostle  ;  for  you  preach  the 
gospel,  and  compel  your  enemies  to  esteem 
you.  How  happens  it  that  the  priests  of 
your  diocese  are  actuated  by  so  different  a 
spirit  ?  Christ  sought  only  to  act  by  con- 
viction, and  submitted  to  death  rather  than 
use  violence  to  propagate  his  doctrine.  Only 
wicked  priests  can  preach  the  effusion  of 
blood.  I  hope  shortly  to  be  at  Genoa,  when 
I  shall  esteem  it  a  peculiar  happiness  to 
converse  with  a  person  of  your  character. 
Such  prelates  as  Fenelon  was,  and  as  the 
bishops  of  Milan,  Ravenna,  and  Genoa  are 
at  present,  confer  the  highest  lustre  on  re- 
ligion. They  not  only  preach,  but  practise 
it.  A  good  and  a  virtuous  bishop  is  the 
best  present  that  heaven  can  make  to  a 
city,  and  to  a  whole  country." 

Meanwhile,    Napoleon    Buonaparte    had! 
established  himself  in  his  princely  residence ! 
at  Montebello,  near  Milan,  where  he  held  his 
court  in  regal  splendour,  received  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the 
pope,  Genoa,  Venice,  Naples,  Piedmont,  and 
the  Swiss  republic ;  negotiated  with  Austria ; 
and  overawed  their  "five  majesties  of  the 
Luxembourg,"  as  tlie  directors  now  began 
to  be  called.     The  French  army  went  into 
cantonments  in  the  territory  of  Venice. 
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The  settlement  of  the  terms  of  pacifica- 
tion would,  no  doubt,  have  taken  place 
shortly  after  the  fall  of  Venice,  but  the 
Austrian  cabinet  supposed  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  France  was  approaching  a  crisis, 
from  the  defection  of  Pichegru  and  the  in- 
trigues of  the  royalists  at  Paris  ;  but  when 
that  expectation  disappeared  by  the  arrest 
and  exile  of  Pichegru,  in  consequence  of  the 
evidence  of  the  documents  which  had  been 
found  in  D'Entraigue's  possession  when  he 
was  delivered  over  by  the  Venetian  senate  to 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  the  treaty  of  Campo- 
Formio  was  signed  on  the  17th  of  Oc- 
tober. By  this  treaty,  the  emperor  ceded 
to  France  Austrian  Flanders,  and  guaran- 
teed the  boundary  of  the  Rhine,  and  that 
the  territory  of  the  republic  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  summit  of  the  Maritime 
Alps.  In  addition,  he  surrendered  Mantua, 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  imperial  states  in 
Italy,  and  Mayence,  the  bulwark  of  the 
empire  on  the  Rhine.  As  an  indemnifi- 
cation, Venice  and  all  her  Italian  pro- 
vinces were  handed  over  by  Buonaparte  to, 
Austria,  except  the  Ionian  Isles  and  Dal- 
matia,  of  which  the  French  kept  the  sove- 
reignty. By  virtue  of  the  same  treaty, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  added,  in  the  ple- 
nitude of  his  power,  the  Italian  territory 
of  the  Valtelline  (which  for  ages  had  been 
subject  to  the  Swiss)  to  the  Cisalpine  republic. 
Various  minor  arrangements  remaining  to, 
be  considered  besides  those  which  had  been, 
provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio, 
a  congress  of  all  the  German  powers  was. 
summoned  to  meet  for  the  purpose  at  Ras- 
tadt,  whither  Napoleon  Buonaparte  received 
orders  from  the  Directory  to  appear,  to  per- 
fect his  work,  in  the  character  of  ambassador 
of  France. 

Thus  terminated  the  Italian  campaigns  of 
Napoleon.  He  was  now  twenty-eight  years 
of  age.  His  future  career  seems  well  por- 
trayed by  the  writer  of  a  letter  preserved 
by  De  Bourrienne  : —  "In  that  thought- 
ful head  and  soaring  mind,  there  are  bold 
conceptions  which  will  hereafter  influence 
the  destinies  of  Europe."  About  this  time, 
full  of  his  design  of  destroying  England — 
(or,  as  he  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to 
the  Directory,  dated  18th  of  October  in 
this  year,  "  It  is  indispensable  for  our  go- 
vernment to  destroy  England :  that  done, 
Europe  is  at  our  feet") — he  published  an 
address  to  the  sailors  of  the  squadron  of 
Admiral  Brueys,  which,  while  foreshadowing 
the  expedition  to  Egypt,  seems  to  intimate 
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his  hopes  on  the  British  possessions  in 
India  : — "  Sailors  1  without  you  we  should 
be  unable  to  make  known  the  French  name 
beyond  a  small  corner  of  Europe.  With 
you,  we  will  traverse  the  seas,  and  bear  the 
standard  of  the  republic  into  countries  the 
most  remote." 

The  Directory  presented  the  army  of  Italy 
with  a  magnificent  flag,  having  inscribed  on 
one  side  the  words,  "  A  grateful  country  to 
the  army  of  Italy ;"  on  the  other,  the  record 
of  that  army's  achievements  in  the  campaign 
just  ended;  viz. — "One  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  prisoners,  one  hundred  and  seventy 
standards,  five  hundred  and  fifty  cannon,  six 
hundred  field-pieces,  five  bridge  equipages, 
nine  64- gun  ships,  twelve  32-gun  frigates, 
twelve  corvettes,  and  eighteen  galleys :  armis- 
tices with  Sardinia,  Naples,  the  pope,  and 
the  Duke  of  Parma :  convention  at  Monte- 
bello  with  the  Ligurian  republic :  treaty 
of  Campo-Formio :  liberty  conferred  on 
Bologna  and  fifteen  other  states;  and  also 
on  Conyra,  Ithaca,  and  the  ^Egean  Isles : 
sent  to  Paris  the  master-pieces  of  Michael 
Angelo,  Guercino,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese, 
Correggio,  Albano,  the  Carracci,  Raphael, 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci."  The  flag  was 
placed  in  the  hall  of  the  Directory,  as  a  me- 
morial of  national,  heroism.  The  document, 
however,  omitted  to  state,  that  400,000,000 
francs  had  been  levied  on  the  unfortunate 
countries  in  the  course  of  the  two  years 
which  the  war  had  lasted. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte's  stay  at  Rastadt 
was  but  short.  The  minute  matters  of 
diplomacy,  which  were  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, were  not  to  his  taste.  "  As  he  was 
not  a  man,"  his  secretary,  Bourrienne, 
observes,  "  to  spin  out  years  in  manufac- 
turing German  treaties,  he  quitted  the 
congress,  leaving  the  discussion  and  settle- 
ment of  minor  arrangements  to  other  hands, 
and  set  out  for  Paris,  where  his  return  was 
anxiously  desired."  Among  the  troops  who 
had  returned  from  their  fields  of  glory, 
songs  were  sung  extolling  their  general  as  a 
god ;  and  their  common  cry  was,  that  "  it 
was  time  to  turn  out  the  lawyers,  and  make 
the  little  corporal  king."  He  reached  Paris 
in  the  beginning  of  December.  As  related 
in  a  previous  part  of  this  work,  a  grand 
fete  was  celebrated  on  the  occasion  of  his 
being  presented  to  the  Directory.  In  the 
mouth  of  October,  this  body  had  announced 
to  the  French  people  their  intention  to 
carry  the  war  with  the  English  into  Eng- 
land itself;  the  immediate  organisation  of 


a  great  invading  army ;  and  their  design 
to  place  it  under  the  command  of  citizen 
General  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

The  deportment  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
on  his  return  to  the  French  capital,  covered 
with  so  great  glory  as  he  was,  bespoke  con- 
summate prudence  and  discretion,  and  a 
well-regulated  mind.  He  received  the  pub- 
lic congratulations  with  an  air  of  dignified 
sensibility.  So  far  from  courting  the  public 
eye,  he  lived  in  a  house  of  ordinary  appear- 
ance, in  an  obscure  quarter  of  the  city.  He 
spent  his  time  among  the  most  distinguished 
literary  persons  of  the  day  and  the  members 
of  the  National  Institute.  To  the  intima- 
tion that  he  had  been  chosen  a  member  of 
that  body,  his  reply  was,  in  a  letter  to 
Canens : — "  Citizen  President, — The  votes 
of  those  distinguished  men  who  compose 
the  National  Institute  do  me  honour.  I 
am  very  sensible,  that  before  I  am  their 
equal,  I  must  be  a  long  time  their  scholar. 
If  I  knew  of  any  more  expressive  mode  of 
expressing  my  esteem  for  them,  I  would 
adopt  it.  True  conquests,  which  alone  are 
followed  by  no  regrets,  are  the  conquests 
made  over  ignorance.  The  pursuit  that  is 
of  all  the  most  honourable,  as  well  as  the 
most  useful  to  nations,  is  to  contribute  to 
the  extension  of  human  knowledge." 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  Buonaparte  had 
received  his  appointment  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  "  the  army  of  England,"  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  coasts,  visiting  Boulogne, 
Calais,  Dunkirk,  Ostend,  Walcheren,  and 
other  points  opposite  to  the  English  coasts ; 
at  the  same  time  interrogating  the  sailors, 
fishermen,  and  smugglers  in  these  localities, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  channel  and  the 
coasts  and  harbours  of  England.  At  length, 
having  organised  all  the  information  he 
could  obtain  he  perceived  that,  ere  the 
attempt  could  be  made  with  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, preparations  were  indispensable,  which 
France  was  not  in  a  condition  to  execute. 
Having  determined  in  his  own  mind  the  im- 
practicability of  the  attempt,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  resigned  his  command,  telling  the 
Directory  "  the  attempt  would  be  too  despe- 
rate a  hazard." 

Before  closing  the  record  of  this  year's 
events,  we  may  here  mention,  that  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  contrived,  in  the  month  of 
September,  to  effect  his  escape  from  the 
Temple  in  France,  where  he  had  been  con 
fined.  Sir  Sidney  was  received  with  accla- 
mations by  his  countrymen,  who  looked  upon 
his  escape  as  a  miracle.  George  III.  con- 
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ferred  the  most  marked  attention  on  him 
when  he  presented  himself  at  court,  and 

*  The  circumstances  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  deten- 
tion and  escape  from  prison,  are  so  interesting  and 
remarkable,  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  laying 
them  before  the  reader.  When  Sir  Sidney  was  taken 
prisoner  off  Havre  de  Grace,  there  was  then  with 
him,  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  same  time,  a  French 

emigrant,  M.  de  Tr ,  and  who,  it  had  been 

agreed,  was  to  pass  as  Sir  Sidney's  servant,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  save  his  life  in  that  disguise. 
His  secretary  was  also  made  prisoner  at  the  same 
*ime.  The  Frenchman  took  the  name  of  "  John." 
The  three  prisoners  were  removed  to  Paris  and  con- 
fined in  the  Abbaye,  and  were  treated  with  great 
severity.  To  effect  their  escape  was  the  subject  on 
which  they  employed  all  their  thoughts.  The  window 
of  their  prison  was  towards  the  street,  and  they 
observed  that  a  lady  from  an  upper  window  on  the 
opposite  side  frequently  looked  over  to  that  part  of  the 
prison  where  they  were  confined.  It  occurred  to  Sir 
Sidney,  that  in  some  way  or  other,  his  fair  neighbour 
might  be  made  instrumental  in  bringing  about  what 
he  so  much  desired — his  escape  from  prison.  In 
order  to  attract  her  attention,  whenever  he  observed 
her  at  the  window,  he  played  plaintive  airs  upon  his 
flute ;  and  one  morning,  seeing  that  she  was  looking 
attentively  at  him  with  a  glass,  he  tore  a  leaf  out  of 
an  old  book  which  was  lying  in  his  room,  and  with 
some  soot  from  the  chimney,  he  marked  upon  it  the 
letter  A.  This  he  held  up  to  the  window,  when  the 
lady  nodded  in  token  that  she  understood  what  it 
meant.  Sir  Sidney  then  touched  the  top  of  the  first 
bar  of  the  grating  of  the  window  of  his  cell,  and 
again  held  up  the  letter  A ;  he  then  touched  the 
second,  and  held  up  the  letter  B  ;  when  the  lady  by 
her  manner  showed  that  she  quite  comprehended  his 
intention,  in  this  novel  manner,  to  construct  an  al- 
phabet by  touching  the'  bars,  the  first  representing 
the  letter  A,  the  second  B,  and  so  on.  Sir  Sidney 
spent  several  days  in  informing  his  unknown  friend 
his  name  and  quality,  and  implored  her  to  get  some 
royalist  of  sufficient  address  to  assist  in  procuring 
his  escape.  He  also  by  this  means  enabled  her  to 
draw  confidential  and  accredited  bills  for  considerable 
sums  of  money,  to  aid  the  promotion  of  the  scheme. 
Sir  Sidney  was  removed  to  the  Temple,  and  here  his 
lady  friend  contrived  to  correspond  with  him.  Seve- 
ral plans  were  proposed  for  his  escape,  but  none  were 
determined  on,  as  they  could  not  be  arranged  to  em- 
brace the  liberation  of  his  two  friends,  whom  he  de- 
termined not  to  leave  behind  him.  "  John's"  wife, 

Madame  de  Tr ,  at  length  came  to  Paris,  and 

arranged  with  a  royalist  in  France  to  assist  in  de- 
livering them  from  prison.  The  following  was  the 
plan  determined  on  : — A  house  was  taken  adjoining 
the  prison,  and  a  hole  was  to  be  excavated  twelve 
feet  long  from  the  cellar,  and  thus  a  communication 
would  be  made  with  the  Temple,  through  which  they 
could  pass.  The  friends  of  Sir  Sidney  had  pro- 
ceeded in  their  process  of  excavation  for  several  days, 
and  the  communication  was  almost  complete,  when, 
on  the  very  day  on  which  they  expected  to  make 
their  escape,  a  stone  fell  from  the  wall  and  rolled  to 
the  foot  of  the  sentinel  who  was  on  duty.  This  hav- 
ing attracted  his  attention,  an  alarm  was  given,  and 
the  whole  was  discovered.  The  parties  concerned 
in  the  attempt,  however,  all  got  safely  off;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Bureau,  when  they  arrived, 
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finding  only  a  few  pieces  of  furniture,  trunks  filled  with 
logs  of  wood,  hay,  &c.,  and  the  hats  adorned  with  tri- 
coloured  cockades,  which  the  prisoners  intended  to 
wear.  This  first  attempt,  although  so  well  planned, 
having  failed,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  turned  his  mind  to 
new  schemes  for  their  deliverance.  He  was,  how- 
ever, now  very  closely  watched.  The  keeper  and 
Sir  Sidney  were  on  terms  of  intimacy,  but  he  never 
relaxed  in  carefully  watching  his  prisoner.  An  ex- 
change of  prisoners  between  the  two  countries  hav- 
ing taken  place,  Sir  Sidney  contrived  to  get  M.  de 

Tr ,  who  still  passed  for  his  servant,  included 

in  the  cartel.  He  shortly  after  arrived  safely  in 
London.  On  the  4th  of  September,  the  keeper  who 
had  charge  of  Sir  Sidney  was  displaced,  and  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Lasnes,  of  great  strictness  and  rigour, 
was  placed  over  him.  A  new  plan  of  escape  was  at 
this  time  suggested,  and  approved  of.  Thff  mode 
pursued,  was  to  have  forged  orders  drawn  up  for  his 
removal  to  another  prison.  An  order  was  then 
drawn,  an  exact  fac-simile  af  those  in  use,  and  by 
means  of  a  bribe  the  real  stamp  of  the  minister  was 
obtained.  Two  friends  of  Sir  Sidney's  boldly  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  prison  with  this  forged 
order,  and  demanded  the  prisoners  to  be  handed 
over  to  them.  One  of  the  parties  was  dressed  as  an 
adjutant,  the  other  as  an  officer.  The  keeper  care- 
fully examined  the  order,  and  having  satisfied  him- 
self of  the  genuineness  of  the  minister's  signature,  he 
sent  for  the  prisoners,  and  informed  them  of  the  order 
of  the  Directory.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  pretended  to 
be  very  much  concerned  at  the  change ;  but  the 
pretended  adjutant  addressed  him,  and  in  the  most 
serious  manner  assured  him,  that  "  the  government 
were  very  'far  from  intending  to  aggravate  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  that  he  should  be  very  comfortable  at 
the  place  to  which  they  were  about  to  conduct  him." 
Sir  Sidney  then  proceeded  to  pack  up  his  clothes. 
On  his  return,  and  stating  that  he  was  ready  to  go, 
the  registrar  of  the  prison  observed,  that  at  least 
six  men  from  the  guard  must  accompany  him.  This 
was  an  honour  he  had  not  reckoned  on  ;  but  his 
friends  with  great  sang  froid  acquiesced  in  the  pro- 
priety of  the  registrar's  precaution.  After  a  few 
minutes,  however,  the  adjutant  remarked,  that  on 
reflection  he  would  dispense  with  the  guard  if  Sir 
Sidney  gave  his  word  of  honour  that  he  would  not 
attempt  to  escape.  Addressing  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
he  said,  "Commodore,  you  are  an  officer;  I  am  an 
officer  also.  Your  parole  will  be  enough ;  give  me 
that,  and  I  have  no  need  of  an  escort."  "  Sir,"  re- 
plied Sir  Sidney,  "  if  that  is  sufficient,  I  swear  upon 
the  faith  of  an  officer,  to  accompany  you  wherever 
you  choose  to  conduct  me."  The  keeper  of  the 
prison  now  asked  for  a  discharge,  and  one  of  Sir 
Sidney's  friends  signed  the  book,  "  £' Offer,  Adju- 
tant-general." They  then  passed  out  of  the  prison 
and  entered  a  hackney-coach,  and  drove  towards  the 
faubourg  St.  Germain.  Before  they  had  proceeded 
far,  however,  the  carriage  broke  down,  and  they  were 
obliged,  with  their  portmanteaus  in  their  hands,  to 
make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  rendezvous,  where 
they  all  safely  arrived.  They  then  started  off  imme- 
diately for  Bouen,  which  in  a  few  days  they  quitted 
in  an  open  boat,  and  were  soon  afterwards  discovered 
by  an  English  cruising  frigate  which  picked  them 
up;  and  they  shortly  after  arrived  in  London. 
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THE  French  revolutionary  government  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  their  designs  against  Flan- 
ders, Holland,  and  a  large  portion  of  Italy, 
determined  to  turn  their  arms  against 
Switzerland.  To  give  colour  to  their  de- 
signs, they  alleged  that  the  Swiss  had  given 
encouragement  to  the  French  emigrants; 
and  (according  to  their  uniform  system, 
when  they  wished  to  possess  themselves  of  a 
country)  they  offered  fraternal  support  to 
that  part  of  the  population  which  was  dis- 
contented with  the  existing  order  of  things. 
Besides  this  design,  the  accumulated  treasure 
of  three  centuries  in  Berne  (which  report 
had  greatly  magnified,  but  which  really 
amounted  to  20, (XX), 000  francs)  was  an 
irresistible  bait  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Direc- 
tory. 

The  part  of  Switzerland  where  the  French 
began  their  military  operations  was  the 
country  of  the  Vaud,  or  Valteline,  bordering 
on  that  part  of  France  formerly  called 
Franche-Comte.  A  large  division  of  the 
French  forces,  under  General  Menard,  had 
marched  thither  towards  the  close  of  De- 
cember, 1797.  This  country  had  become 
the  receptacle  of  all  the  malcontents  in 
the  thirteen  cantons,  and  who  had  sent  a 
deputation  to  Paris  to  claim  the  assistance 
of  the  French  republic  in  furthering  their 
designs.  Sanctioned  by  the  French  Direc- 
tory, the  insurgents  constituted  the  Pays-de- 
Vaud  the  "  Lena  an  Republic,"  which  was 
solemnly  recognised  by  the  French  Direc- 
tory. General  Menard  advanced  to  Ferney, 
near  Geneva ;  and  General  Mounier,  the 
commander  of  the  French  army  in  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  advanced  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Italian  bailiwicks,  to  support  the 
expected  insurrection  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Alps. 

As  soon  as  the  diet  of  Berne  was  ap- 
prised of  the  movements  of  Menard,  they 
dispatched  Colonel  Weiss  with  a  force  to 
take  possession  of  Lausanne.  Menard  sum- 
moned Weiss  to  evacuate  the  Pays-de-Vaud ; 
and  two  soldiers  of  the  flag  of  truce  having 
been  by  accident  killed,  Menard  issued  a 
declaration  of  war.  Meanwhile  the  demo- 
cratic party  had  revolutionised  all  the  plain 
or  northern  part  of  Switzerland :  Zurich, 
Bale,  and  Argovie  had  hoisted  the  tri- 
coloured  flag. 

In  this  critical  emergency  the  diet  of  Berne 
published,  on  the  last  day  of  January,  a  decla- 


ration,  in  which  they  bound  themselves  by 
solemn  oath  to  defend  their  country  to  the 
last  extremity.  The  precedent  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  cantons  of  Fribourg, 
Uri,  Lucerne,  Soleure,  and  Schaffhausen. 
The  intrepid  Steiger,  throwing  up  his 
civil  functions,  repaired  to  the  army  com- 
manded by  General  d'Erlach.  The  pa- 
triotic example  of  this  venerable  man  had 
so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  youth  of  all 
the  respectable  families  of  the  canton  of 
Berne,  that  they  followed  him,  with  the  de- 
termination not  to  survive  the  subjugation 
of  their  country.  A  like  spirit  animated  all 
classes.  D'Erlach  found  his  forces  so  con- 
siderable, that  he  solicited  permission  to 
attack  the  enemy  without  delay.  Timidity, 
however,  presiding  over  the  Swiss  councils, 
they  preferred  treaty  and  concession  to  the 
exhibition  of  national  courage  and  patriotism. 
A  negotiation  was  accordingly  opened,  and 
General  Brune,  who  had  succeeded  Menard, 
agreed  to  an  armistice  till  the  2nd  of  March, 
in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  arrival  of  the 
reinforcements,  to  enable  him  to  carry  his 
designs  into  execution. 

During  the  night  preceding  the  expiration 
of  the  armistice,  Brune  assailed  by  surprise 
the  Swiss  army,  which  amounted  to  21,000 
men.  The  Swiss  defended  themselves  with 
great  bravery :  a  battalion  was  cut  to  pieces 
at  the  advanced  posts ;  but  an  officer,  high  in 
command,  abandoned  his  charge  and  fled. 
This  sudden  desertion  spread  universal  dis- 
couragement and  confusion.  Fribourg  and 
Soleure  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
During  their  retreat,  the  Swiss  fought 
desperately  on  the  3rd  and  4th  of  March. 
The  rapid  advance  of  the  French  soon 
brought  on  a  decisive  battle.  By  day-break 
of  the  5th,  the  enemy,  making  a  general  at- 
tack on  the  left  division  of  the  Swiss  army, 
was  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  2,000  men 
and  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  though  the 
Swiss  army  consisted  of  but  8,000  men, 
while  the  French  were  15,000.  But  while 
fortune  smiled  on  the  arms  of  freedom,  a 
fatal  disaster  occurred  on  the  right.  D'Er- 
lach, after  having  five  times  renewed  the 
contest,  was  overpowered  by  his  antagonist. 
In  this  battle,  which  was  fought  under  the 
walls  of  Benie,  and  which  decided  the  fate 
of  Switzerland,  the  illustrious  Steiger  fell. 
The  whole  body  of  the  young  men  who  had 
followed  him  to  the  camp  when  he  renounced 
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his  place  in  the  senate,  shared  his  fate  :  they 
would  not  accept  of  quarter,  but  fought  till 
the  last  man  was  slain.  Numbers  of  them 
were  youths  of  fifteen.  The  remains  of  the 
vanquished  army,  enraged  at  their  defeat, 
and  imputing  treasonable  practices  to  their 
commanders,  massacred  the  brave  d'Erlach 
and  some  of  his  principal  officers.  The  re- 
duction of  the  city  of  Berne  took  place  the 
same  evening ;  the  tree  of  liberty  was  planted, 
and  a  democratic  constitution  promulgated. 
The  fall  of  Berne  was  followed  by  that  of 
the  other  cantons,  which  had  effected  a  closer 
union  with  it  than  that  which  formed  the 
Helvetic  confederacy.  Revolutionary  princi- 
ples, at  the  same  time,  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  level  parts  of  Switzerland :  but  the 
deluded  republicans  soon  tasted  of  the  fruits 
of  their  folly.  The  democratic  allies  of  the 
Swiss  now  framed  a  new  constitution  for 
the  confederacy,  which  was  erected  into  a 
republic,  one  and  indivisible. 

But  while  the  large  and  populous  cantons 
were  assenting  to  the  mandates  of  the 
French,  and  had  fallen  a  prey  to  their 
fraternising  allies,  the  small  cantons  and 
mountain  districts  of  Schwytz,  Uri,  Appen- 
zell,  Unterwalden,  Glaris,  and  St.  Gall 
remained  unintimidated,  and  rejected  the 
new  constitution.  They  formed  a  con- 
federacy to  resist  their  French  aggressors, 
and  determined  fearlessly  to  enter  the  lists 
with  them.  Women  even  joined  the  ranks 
of  their  husbands.  They  were  headed  by 
Aloys  Reding,  who  was  the  soul  of  the  con- 
federacy ;  and  the  triumphs  of  Morgarten, 
Lampen,  and  Naefels  over  Austria,  and 
those  of  Granson,  Morat,  Nancy,  and  Ver- 
celli  over  France  and  its  chivalry  flitted  be- 
fore their  eyes,  and  animated  them  to  the 
contest. 

They  immediately  marched  against  the 
enemy.  Lucerne  capitulated;  but  when 
they  reached  Zurich,  they  found  the  French 
in  great  force.  General  Schauenberg  sur- 
prised the  town  of  Zug,  and  captured  3,000 
of  its  peasant  defenders.  But  Schwytz  was 
still  unsubdued.  Its  little  army  of  3,000 
men  took  post  at  Morgarten.  At  day- 
break of  the  2nd  of  May,  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  French,  when,  after  a  furious 
conflict,  which  lasted  the  whole  day,  the 
patriots  remained  masters  of  the  field  of 
battle.  Fresh  reinforcements  reaching  the 
enemy  during  the  night,  another  furious 
contest  took  place  on  the  following  day, 
which  lasted  till  darkness  prevented  its 
continuation.  The  patriots  now  learning 
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that  a  body  of  the  French  was  advancing 
in  their  rear  on  Schwytz,  agreed  to  a  con- 
vention, and  their  example  was  followed  by 
the  other  small  cantons.  Thus  fell  the 
Helvetic  confederacy,  which  had  subsisted 
some  500  years  in  the  almost  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  domestic  peace  and  liberty. 
Pillage  had  attended  the  steps  of  the 
French  army  in  every  direction  through 
these  peaceful  regions.  Here  enormous 
contributions  were  levied  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  army  of  40,000  men  :  the 
spoliations  which  Brune  and  his  commissaries 
inflicted  on  Berne  and  Fribourg,  were  tri- 
fling in  comparison  with  those  of  the  com- 
missaries in  the  total  reduction  of  the  con- 
federacy. A  fresh  contribution  of  six  mil- 
lion francs  was  levied  on  Berne,  of  seven 
and-a-half  on  Zurich,  Fribourg,  and  Soleure, 
and  proportional  sums  on  the  other  cantons. 
The  French  commissary-general,  on  his 
arrival  in  Switzerland,  seized  on  all  the 
treasures  and  stores  belonging  to  the  state, 
and  they  were  confiscated  as  prize  to  the 
French  republic.  The  Directory,  by  pro- 
clamation, informed  the  Swiss  that  they 
were  a  conquered  nation,  and  must  submit 
to  the  will  of  the  conqueror. 

These  harsh  measures  increased  the  dis- 
content of  the  conquered,  and  when  com- 
pliance with  the  oath  imposed  by  the  new 
constitution  was  required,  the  shepherds  of 
Unterwalden  unanimously  refused  to  take 
it,  and  prepared  for  their  defence.  Those 
of  Schwytz  and  Uri  followed  their  example. 
Against  the  united  forces  of  these  three 
forest  cantons,  amounting  to  3,000  men, 
16,000  French,  under  Schauenberg,  ad- 
vanced to  compel  their  submission.  For 
several  days  the  Swiss  levies  kept  their 
adversaries  at  bay.  Their  resistance  was 
worthy  of  their  ancestors.  Young  and  old, 
women  and  children,  threw  themselves  into 
the  fight;  but  resistance  was  vain  against 
the  vast  superiority  of  their  enemies.  The 
conquerors  pursued  the  fugitives  into  their 
houses,  and  massacred,  without  mercy,  all 
whom  they  found  there,  sparing  neither  age 
nor  sex  ;  and  to  consummate  their  atrocity, 
they  set  fire  to  the  habitations  and  destroyed 
the  very  cattle.  In  the  midst  of  these 
atrocities,  about  200  men  of  the  canton  of 
Schwytz  were  on  the  march  to  join  their 
confederates  of  Unterwalden :  on  their  arrival 
late  at  night,  within  sight  of  Stantz,  seeing 
that  village  and  the  adjoining  ones  in  flames, 
they  unanimously  resolved  to  revenge  the 
sufferings  of  their  confederates.  They  in- 
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stantly  rushed  on  the  French,  and  after 
slaying  three  times  their  own  number, 
perished  to  the  last  man.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Grisons,  to  save  themselves  from  the 
calamities  which  their  confederates  in  the 
forest  cantons  were  suffering,  invoked  the 
aid  of  Austria,  guaranteed  by  ancient  trea- 
ties. In  the  middle  of  October,  7,000  Aus- 
trians  entered  the  Coire,  the  capital  of  the 
Orison  country,  and  occupied  positions  which 
were  the  scenes  of  sanguinary  conflicts  in 
the  ensuing  campaign.  Swabia,  which  was 
meditating  the  formation  of  a  republic,  was 
no  less  deterred  from  an  attempt  of  the 
kind  by  what  had  befallen  their  neighbours 
the  Swiss. 

The  invasion  and  subjugation  of  the 
Swiss  confederacy  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
most  credulous  as  to  the  ultimate  designs 
of  republican  France  in  other  countries. 
"  It  was  an  act,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
"  in  comparison  with  which  all  the  deeds  of 
rapine  and  blood  perpetrated  on  the  world 
are  innocence  itself.  The  motive  was  as 
infamous  as  the  act.  An  innocent  treasure, 
sustained  by  the  tears  of  the  poor,  but 
which  attested  the  virtue  of  a  long  series  of 
magistrates,  caught  the  eye  of  the  spoiler, 
and  became  the  ruin  of  a  country  whose 
government  was  the  only  one  which  ever  ac- 
cumulated wealth  without  imposing  taxes." 

The  Directory  now  prepared  to  exercise 
their  revolutionising  powers  in  the  papal 
dominions :  the  treaty  of  Tollentino  was  a 
mere  semblance  of  reconciliation,  the  Di- 
rectory being  determined  on  "  the  conquest 
of  Rome"  (letter  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
12th  February,  1797),  prior  to  the  execu- 
tion of  that  document.  The  condition  of 
the  pope  had  been  deplorable.  His  treasury 
had  been  exhausted  by  the  payment  of  the 
80,000,000  francs  stipulated  as  the  price  of 
peace  by  the  treaty  of  Tollentino.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  best  possessions  and  of  his 
authority  over  the  remaining  parts.  Revo- 
lutionary movements  were  encouraged  by 
the  French  in  every  portion  of  his  domin- 
ions; and  the  setting  up  of  a  Roman  re- 
public, under  the  immediate  protection  of 
the  French,  was  recommended  by  the  authors 
of  these  outbreaks.  An  event  soon  occurred 
which  favoured  their  designs. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  a  crowd  of 
democratical  Romans  assembled  about  the 
Palazzo  Corsini,  the  residence  of  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  the  French  ambassador  to 
Rome,  exclaiming — "  Long  live  the  Roman 
Republic !"  and  invoking  the  aid  of  the 


French  to  enable  them  to  plant  the  tri- 
coloured  flag  in  the  capital.  The  papal  go- 
vernment dispatched  a  regiment  of  dragoons 
to  disperse  the  malcontents.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  the  troops  in  the  court-yard,  General 
Duphat,  who  was  attached  to  the  embassy, 
drew  his  sword,  and  ran  down  stairs,  calling 
on  the  mob  to  follow  him  and  drive  away 
those  cowardly  soldiers  of  priests.  In  the 
combat  which  ensued,  Duphat  was  shot.  As 
soon  as  the  Directory  was  apprised  of  this 
catastrophe,  they  sent  orders  to  Berthier  to 
march  instantly  to  Rome  and  overthrow  the 
papal  government.  Immediately  Berthier 
ordered  Dombrowski,  with  6,000  Poles,  to 
advance  into  the  states  of  the  Church,  while 
he  himself  crossed  the  Apennines.  On  the 
10th  of  February  he  appeared  at  the  head 
of  18,000  men  before  the  Eternal  City.  The 
terrified  cardinals  signed  a  capitulation  sur- 
rendering up  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  while 
the  pope  was  imploring  divine  aid  in  the 
Vatican.  On  the  following  day  he  made  his 
triumphal  entrance  into  Rome ;  and  on  the 
15th,  the  democrats  of  Rome  erected  the 
tree  of  liberty  in  the  Campo-Vaccino,  the 
ancient  Fiume,  and  proclaimed  the  Roman 
republic.  The  pope,  who  had  been  con- 
fined in  the  Vatican,  under  a  French  guard 
of  500  men,  was  now  directed  to  retire  into 
Tuscany.  Refusing  obedience,  he  was,  on 
the  20th  of  February,  conducted  thither  by 
a  regiment  of  French  dragoons,  and  allowed 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  a  convent  of 
Augustinian  monks  in  Sienna. 

On  the  removal  of  the  pope,  the  systema- 
tic plan  of  French  spoliation  and  robbery 
commenced.  A  contribution  was  demanded 
of  4,000,000  livres  in  specie,  2,000,000  in 
provisions,  and  3,000  horses.  All  the  valu- 
able works  of  art  were  collected,  and  the 
Vatican  and  public  galleries  stripped  to  their 
naked  walls.  The  territorial  possessions  of  the 
church  and  the  monasteries  were  also  con- 
fiscated, and  heavy  contributions  and  forced 
loans  exacted  from  the  wealthy  classes. 

Holland  and  the  papal  dominions  having 
undergone  fusion  in  the  French  revolu- 
tionary crucible,  an  attempt  was  now  made 
to  incorporate  the  newly-created  Cisalpine 
republic  with  that  of  France.  In  March,  a 
treaty  had  been  concluded  at  Paris,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  infant  offspring  was  to  receive 
from  the  parent  republic,  a  French  garrison 
of  22,000  infantry  and  2,500  cavalry,  to  be 
maintained  and  clothed  by  the  former.  As 
soon  as  the  Frenchmen  were  comfortably 
housed,  proceedings  were  adopted  for  effect- 
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ing  a  change  in  the  democratic  constitution 
which  had  been  granted  by  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte, and  as  discontent  began  to  mani- 
fest itself  at  the  design,  on  the  6th  of 
December,  the  legislative  assembly  was  sur- 
rounded by  French  troops,  and  the  refrac- 
tory members  having  been  expelled,  a  con- 
stitution was  established  under  the  dictation 
of  the  French  ambassador,  which  placed  the 
Cisalpine  republic  at  the  mercy  of  the  Di- 
rectory of  France.  The  Cisalpine  republic 
was  now  bound  to  become  a  party  to  all  the 
wars  wherein  the  French  republic  should 
engage,  and  to  assist  it  with  all  its  means 
and  forces  when  required.  The  Ligurian 
republic  also  experienced  similar  treatment 
to  that  of  its  neighbour  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public. 

During  these  events,  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  France  were  heavily  felt  by  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  whose  dominions  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  French  conquests  in  Italy, 
were,  though  not  nominally,  more  subject 
to  the  French  than  to  himself.  His  terri- 
tories were  traversed  in  every  direction  by 
French  troops,  without  any  other  formality 
than  notice  of  the  time  at  which  they  were  to 
he  expected,  of  their  numbers,  and  the  sup- 
plies required  for  them.  An  event  now 
happened  which  furnished  the  Directory 
with  a  pretext  for  putting  their  designs  into 
execution. 

An  insurrection  having  broken  out  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carrosio,  supported  by 
2,000  troops  of  the  Ligurian  republic,  and 
instigated  by  the  councils  of  the  French 
Directory,  the  King  of  Sardinia  solicited 
permission  of  the  Ligurian  republic  to  allow 
the  passage  of  the  Piedmontese  troops  over 
their  territory,  in  order  to  reach  the  in- 
sulated district  of  Carrosio.  On  refusal  of 
the  permission  solicited,  the  troops  effected 
their  passage,  and  in  two  engagements  de- 
feated the  united  forces  of  the  insurgents 
and  the  Genoese.  The  French  Directory 
complained  of  this  passage  as  a  breach  of 
the  neutrality  of  the  Ligurian  republic,  with 
which  they  were  in  alliance,  and  required 
the  immediate  cession  of  the  citadel  of 
Turin,  as  a  security  of  the  conciliatory  dis- 
position of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  The 
cession  was  made  on  the  27th  of  June,  and 
a  body  of  French  troops  took  possession  on 
the  3rd  of  July.  By  the  cession  of  this 
impregnable  fortress,  the  French  considered 
themselves  masters  of  the  Sardinian  territories 
in  Piedmont.  They  soon  became  possessed 
of  the  strongest  towns  and  fortresses  ol 
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these  states ;  and  in  a  few  months  the  king 
was  obliged  to  resign  his  continental  do- 
minions, and  retire  to  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  that  portion  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  was  experiencing  the  con- 
sequences of  subjection  to  the  French,  the 
Directory  and  its  generals  were  solicitously 
preparing  the  means  of  extending  their 
conquests  to  the  south.  Naples  had  hitherto 
been  beyond  the  reach  of  revolutionary 
movements;  it  was  now  deemed  to  come 
within  the  vortex  of  French  fraternisation. 
The  cause  assigned  by  the  French  Directory 
for  aggression,  was  the  danger  arising  from, 
the  increase  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  and 
the  secret  negotiation  which  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  had  entered  into  with  Austria,-^- 
measures  which  that  court  had  been  in- 
duced to  adopt  from  the  fears  inspired  by 
the  proximity  of  the  French  armies,  and 
the  propagandism  of  the  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples which  they  disseminated. 

At  this  moment,  Europe  was  filled  with 
the  news  of  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Nile, 
in  Egypt,  over  the  French  fleet.  Great 
were  the  effects  produced  by  that  event. 
The  submissive  and  adulatory  style,  which 
the  dread  of  the  French  had  occasioned, 
vanished  both  from  speech  and  writing ; 
and  people  boldly  expressed  their  real  sen- 
timents, and  renounced  their  infatuated  be- 
lief in  French  invincibility.  The  insup- 
portable haughtiness  with  which  the  French 
invariably  treated  the  conquered  countries, 
concurred  to  increase  the  odium  and  ab- 
horrence in  which  they  were  held.  Among 
instances  of  tyrannical  pride  which  the 
French  had  established  at  Rome,  General 
Macdonald  issued  a  proclamation,  concluding 
thus  : — "  Such  is  the  will  of  the  great  nation, 
and  it  must  be  obeyed." 

At  the  time  that  the  French  republicans 
were  effecting  a  fusion  of  Switzerland  and  the 
papal  dominions  into  commonwealths,  on  the 
model  of  their  own,  they  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  devising  a  constitution  so  as  to  as- 
similate that  of  the  Batavian  republic  to  the 
model  republic  of  France.  Delacroix,  their 
minister  at  the  Hague,  undertook  the  office. 
At  a  public  dinner,  given  by  him  on  the 
22nd  of  January  of  this  year,  after  the 
popular  toasts,  he  exclaimed,  glass  in  hand, 
"  Is  there  no  Batavian  who  will  plunge  a 
poniard  into  the  constitution,  on  the  altar 
of  his  country?"  On  the  same  night  the 
leading  deputies  were  arrested,  and  the  bar- 
riers closed.  All  the  public  functionaries 
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were  superseded ;  and  numbers  were  pro- 
scribed and  banished.  A  military  despotism, 
in  the  interest  of  France,  was  immediately 
established. 

The  inhabitants  of  Goza,  a  small  depen- 
dent island  of  Malta,  were  the  first  to  set 
the  example  of  insurrection  against  their 
oppressors.  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  on  his 
leaving  that  island  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
voyage  to  Egypt,  had  left  there  a  garrison 
of  3,000  men.  They  made  so  many  re- 
quisitions, particularly  of  the  plate  belonging 
to  the  churches  and  the  hospitals,  that  a 
general  rising  took  place  on  the  26th  of 
August,  when  the  people,  whose  patience  was 
exhausted  by  their  insolence  and  extortions, 
attacked  them  with  so  great  fury  that  they 
were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  forts, 
where  the  inhabitants  kept  them  closely 
confined. 

The  Neapolitan  government  was  the  next 
to  display  its  detestation  of  French  princi- 
ples and  aggression.  They  solicited  Austria 
to  send  General  Mack  to  command  their 
army.  On  the  23d  of  November  the  King 
of  Naples  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  accompanied  by  Geneial  Mack,  and 
marched  into  the  territory  of  the  Roman  re- 
public. His  sudden  and  unexpected  appear- 
ance so  disconcerted  the  French  and  their 
partisans  that  they  hastily  withdrew  from 
Rome,  which  was  left  open  and  defenceless 
to  the  Neapolitan  troops.  Mack  rapidly 
advanced,  and  the  King  of  Naples  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  the  Eternal  City  on  the 
29th. 

The  Neapolitan  general  even  had  the  com- 
mand of  a  large  extent  of  country.  But 
General  Championet,  who  had  succeeded 
Berthier  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
French  armies  in  Italy,  collecting  the  various 
bodies  of  French  forces  which  were  dispersed 
throughout  the  Roman  territory,  marched 
against  the  enemy.  The  first  action  was  at 
Porto  Ferine,  where  the  Neapolitans,  amount- 
ing to  18,000  men,  were  defeated  by  General 
Rusca,  at  the  head  of  less  than  4,000,  with  the 
loss  of  their  baggage,  and  a  large  number  of 
slain  and  wounded.  At  Monterosi,  General 
Kellerman,  with  scarcely  2,000  men,  en- 
countered 8,000,  of  whom  2,000  were  made 
prisoners,  a  large  number  slain,  and  all  their 
artillery,  equipage,  and  baggage  taken.  The 
remnant  of  the  vanquished  retired  to  Civita 
Castellana,  where  it  united  itself  to  10,000 
men  commanded  by  Mack,  who  surrounded 
himself  with  strong  entrenchments,  which 
were  soon  attacked  and  carried  by  Generals 


Macdouald  and  Mathieu,  by  whom  5,000 
men  were  made  prisoners.  Several  other 
engagements  followed,  in  all  of  which  the 
French  were  victorious.  Thus,  in  the  space 
of  three  weeks  from  his  invasion  of  the 
Roman  territory,  Mack  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat to  Naples,  the  Neapolitan  king  hav- 
ing previously  fled,  in  the  utmost  alarm, 
from  Rome;  18,000  French  veterans  having 
driven  before  them,  in  the  most  hurried 
flight,  40,000  gaily-dressed  martinets  and 
their  followers. 

Championet  vigorously  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives. The  court  of  Naples  was  thrown  into 
so  great  terror,  that  on  the  night  of  the 
21st  of  December,  they  and  the  ministers 
withdrew  on  board  Nelson's  fleet,  and  em- 
barked for  Sicily,  carrying  with  them  all 
their  valuables,  and  a  million  of  specie  from 
the  public  treasury,  and  leaving  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom  and  its  capital  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  power  and  extent  of  country  which 
the  French  republic  had  acquired,  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  were  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  nations.  It  had  already  estab- 
lished its  dominion,  by  intrigue  and  con- 
quest, over  more  than  one-half  of  Europe. 
From  the  Texel  to  the  extremity  of  Italy,  a 
chain  of  dependent  and  affiliated  republics 
had  been  formed  under  its  auspices  :  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  it  had  organised  the 
Batavian,  the  Cisalpine,  and  the  Ligurian ; 
and  before  its  close  it  had  added  to  the 
number,  the  Helvetic,  the  Roman,  and  the 
Parthenopeian ;  for  though  the  last-men- 
tioned was  not  constituted  until  the  be- 
ginning of  1799,  the  French  agents  at  Naples 
had  already  founded  its  basis  and  ensured 
its  establishment.  To  maintain  these  con- 
quests, and,  by  the  propagation  of  revolu- 
tionary doctrines  and  principles,  continue  to 
extend  their  power  over  the  remaining  states 
of  Europe  not  yet  subject  to  their  sway,  the 
government  of  France  applied  itself  with 
unwearied  devotion  to  furnish  the  means. 
For  this  purpose,  the  law  of  conscription 
was  adopted,  by  which  every  Frenchman, 
from  twenty  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  waa 
declared  amenable  to  military  service. 
France  was  ordered  immediately  to  furnish 
a  levy  of  200,000  men;  the  affiliated  rer 
publics  of  Switzerland  and  Hollaud,  18,000 
each,  from  sixteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age ; 
and  the  Cisalpine  republic  to  put  its  whole 
contingent  at  the  disposal  of  France.  The 
means  to  maintain  this  large  force  were  com- 
mensurate. Besides  the  vast  sums  which 
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had  already  been  levied  on  the  conquered  j  24,000,000  francs,  and  fresh  contributions 
states,  as  contributions  and  compensations,  i  were  enforced  on  the  King  of  Sardinia  and 
in  specie,  warlike  stores,  &c.,  the  Cisalpine  the  Roman  republic  of  eight  and  twelve 
republic  was  now  assessed  with  a  loan  of  million  francs. 


THE  IRISH  REBELLION  OF  1798. 


THE  year  1798  opened  inauspiciously  for 
England.  Ireland  was  a  scene  of  danger. 
The  excitement  produced  by  French  revo- 
lutionary principles  gave  rise  to  the  insur- 
rection of  the  United  Irishmen  in  the  year 
1793,  the  professed  objects  of  which  were 
parliamentary  reform  and  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation;  but  the  real  one,  the  erection 
of  an  Hibernian  republic,  affiliated  with  the 
republic  of  France. 

This  institution  was  projected  and  orga- 
nised by  Wolfe  Tone.  The  plan  of  union 
and  action  was  simple  and  judicious.  It 
formed  a  concatenation  of  agents,  and  a  unity 
of  design,  which  combined  order,  expedition, 
and  secrecy.  For  the  purpose  of  effectual 
concealment,  no  meeting  consisted  of  more 
than  twelve  persons :  five  of  these  meetings 
were  represented  by  five  members  in  a  com- 
mittee vested  with  the  management  of  all 
their  affairs :  from  each  of  these  committees, 
which  were  styled  baronial,  a  deputy  attended 
in  a  superior  committee,  which  presided  over 
all  those  of  the  barony  or  district :  one  or 
two  deputies  from  each  of  these  superior 
committees  composed  one  for  the  whole 
county,  and  two  or  three  from  every  county- 
committee  composed  a  provincial  one.  The 
provincial  committees  chose,  in  their  turn, 
five  persons  to  superintend  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  union :  they  were  elected  by 
ballot,  and  only  known  to  the  secretaries  of 
the  provincial  committees,  who  were  officially 
the  scrutineers.  Thus,  though  their  power 
was  great,  their  agency  was  invisible,  and 
they  were  obeyed  without  being  seen  or 
known.  Their  military  confederacy  was 
equally  effective.  All  the  Irish  malcontents, 
to  the  number  of  200,000,  were  enrolled  in 
this  confederacy. 

To  this  association  the  French  govern- 
ment had,  by  secret  propagandism,  held  out 
hopes  of  co-operation  for  the  dismemberment 
of  Ireland  from  England — a  plan  which 
France,  a  century  before,  had  attempted  to 
put  into  execution,  and  erect  Ireland  into  a 
separate  state,  under  the  expelled  Stuarts. 
The  dreams  of  liberty  and  equality  with 
which  the  French  agents  filled  the  ardent 
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and  enthusiastic  minds  of  the  Irish,  favoured 
their  designs.  All  the  Romish  population 
of  Ireland  soon  became,  by  the  strongest 
oaths  of  fidelity  and  secrecy,  leagued  together 
for  the  establishment  of  their  Hibernian 
republic.  To  support  the  Protestant  cause, 
the  members  of  that  creed  assumed  the  name 
of  Orangemen,  in  remembrance  of  William 
III.,  to  whom  the  protestants  of  Ireland  con- 
sider themselves  indebted  for  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  oppression  of  the  Romanists. 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  their  designs 
into  execution,  the  French  government  had, 
in  the  beginning  of  1793,  dispatched  a 
secret  agent  to  Ireland,  to  offer  to  the 
leaders  of  the  society  of  United  Irishmen 
the  aid  of  French  arms  for  the  revolution- 
ising of  Ireland.  Again,  in  1794,  another 
emissary,  of  the  name  of  Jackson,  an  Irish- 
man by  birth,  and  a  protestant  clergyman 
by  profession,  came  over  from  France  on  the 
same  mission.  He  communicated  his  ob- 
jects to  Hamilton  Rowan,  Wolfe  Tone,  Nap- 
per  Tandy,  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  others  of 
the  Irish  revolutionists,  and  repeated  the 
promises  of  the  French  to  assist  "  in  break- 
ing their  chains."  Jackson,  who  had  en- 
trusted the  secrets  of  his  errand  to  a  person 
in  the  confidence  of  the  English  ministry, 
was  arrested,  and  having  been  tried  for  high 
treason,  was  condemned  and  executed.  Wolfe 
Tone  and  Hamilton  Rowan  escaped  to 
America.  In  1796,  Tone  went  to  France, 
where,  being  introduced  to  General  Clarke 
(afterwards  the  notorious  Duke  de  Feltre),  to 
induce  him  to  expedite  the  promised  assis- 
tance to  the  Irish  malcontents,  he  promised 
him  £1,000  a-year  for  life,  and  hinted  that 
liberal  provision  would  be  made  for  the 
French  generals  who  assisted  in  liberating 
Ireland;  but  at  the  same  time,  acknowledging 
his  own  necessitous  condition,  the  French 
authorities  appointed  him  a  brigadier-general, 
with  a  month's  pay  in  advance.  The  French 
government,  professing  a  desire  of  entering 
into  a  correspondence  with  the  members  of 
the  United  Irishmen  of  the  most  exalted 
station,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  brother  to 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  Arthur  O'Connor, 
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nephew  to  Lord  Longueville,  were  appointed 
to  settle  the  treaty,  and  for  that  purpose 
they  went  over  to  France,  and  arranged  the 
business  with  General  Hoche.  This  trans- 
action took  place  about  the  middle  of  179G, 
and  in  1 797  the  French  expedition  sailed  for 
Bantry  Bay,  with  the  liberating  army  and 
Wolfe  Tone  on  board.  Tiie  fate  of  this  ex- 
pedition has  been  already  detailed  at  p.  77 
of  this  work.  In  the  month  of  February 
of  the  present  year  (1798),  a  pressing  letter 
was  addressed  by  the  Irish  executive  of  the 
malcontents  to  the  French  Directory,  stating 
that  already  300,000  United  Irishmen  were 
regimented  and  armed,  and urgentlysoliciting 
the  co-operation  of  their  French  friends. 
Talleyrand  assured  their  agent  at  Paris  that 
the  French  expedition  would  sail  in  the  month 
of  April:  but  Arthur  O'Connor,  Quigley 
(an  Irish  priest),  and  Minns,  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
were  arrested  at  Margate  as  they  were  on 
the  point  of  embarking  for  France.  A  paper 
being  found  on  Quigley,  inviting  the  French 
Director}'  to  invade  England,  he  was  put  on  his 
trial,  and  being  found  guilty  of  high  treason, 
was  executed.  In  consequence  of  other  dis- 
coveries, obtained  by  the  information  of  one 
Thomas  Reynolds,  who  had  originally  been  a 
woollen  manufacturer,  but  had  joined  the  so- 
ciety of  United  Irishmen,  and  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  insurgent  levies, 
fourteen  of  the  chief  delegates  were  arrested 
in  Dublin ;  and  the  retreat  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  being  discovered,  in  the  attempt 
to  arrest  him  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
died  a  few  days  afterwards.*  M'Cann,  Byrne, 
and  the  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Sheares, 
were  tried  and  executed.  Arthur  O'Connor, 
Emmet,  M'Neviu,  and  others,  were  banished. 
Immediately  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
the  counties  of  Wexford,  Tipperary,  and 
Limerick.  The  insurgents  commenced  their 
operations  on  the  23rd  of  May — (the  day 
appointed  by  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  for  the 
general  rising,  when  he  was  to  have  assumed 
the  duties  of  commander-in-chief) — by  at- 
tacking Naas,  a  town  distant  fifteen  miles 
from  Dublin,  but  they  were  forced  to  retire, 
with  the  loss  of  about  two  hundred  in  killed 
and  wounded.  At  the  heights  of  Kilcullen, 
the  farm-house  of  Rath,  Tallaghthill,  Car- 
low,  and  Kildare,  they  also  sustained  a  loss  of 
some  hundreds  at  each  place.  On  the  25th, 
about  15,000,  headed  by  Father  John  Mur- 

*  For  a  full  account  of  this  formidable  attempt  at 
rebellion,  see  Wright's  Jfittory  of  Ireland,  published 
by  the  London  Printing  and  PublisV  ;ng  Company. 


phy,  marched  against  Wexford.  Part  of  the 
garrison  marched  out  to  give  them  battle, 
but  they  were  surrounded  and  entirely  de- 
feated, Colonel  Foote  and  two  soldiers  alone 
escaping.  Three  days  afterwards  they 
marched  to  Enniscorthy,  which  they  took, 
but  with  the  loss  of  500  men.  The  town  of 
Wexford,  being  nowno  longerteuable,surren- 
dered  on  the  30th.  Having  fortified  a  posi- 
tion at  Vinegar  Hill,  they  advanced  against 
New  Ross,  on  the  confines  of  Kilkenny,  but 
they  were  here  defeated  by  Major-general 
Johnson,  with  the  loss  of  above  2,000  men. 
In  revenge,  they  massacred  about  100  pro- 
testant  prisoners,  whom  they  had  taken  at 
Wexford.  At  Newtownbarry,  after  having 
taken  and  retaken  the  town,  they  were  put 
to  flight  with  the  loss  of  500  men. 

Lord  Lake,  having  by  this  time  collected 
10,000  men,  advanced  against  the  entrenclied 
camp  of  the  insurgents  at  Vinegar  Hill.  On 
the  21st  of  June  he  assailed  their  position, 
and,  though  they  made  a  vigorous  resistance, 
it  was  carried  with  a  severe  loss  to  both  sides, 
and  all  their  cannon  and  ammunition  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  surren- 
der of  Wexford  and  Enniscorthy  immediately 
followed.  Thus  the  rebellion  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  was  entirely  suppressed,  and  a 
general  amnesty  was  proclaimed  for  all  who 
submitted  before  a  certain  day.  In  this 
lamentable  contest  not  less  than  30,000  per- 
sons must  have  perished  on  the  part  of  the 
rebels,  and  more  than  half  that  number  on 
the  side  of  the  royalists.  The  French  Di- 
rectory, by  means  of  their  emissaries  and 
spies,  made  several  attempts  to  rekindle  the 
expiring  flame  of  rebellion.  To  further  their 
designs,  General  Humbert  was  dispatched 
from  Rochfort  with  1,150  men,  and  uniforms 
and  equipments  for  3,000  rebel  Irishmen. 
On  the  22d  of  August  three  French  frigates, 
having  eluded  the  British  marine,  landed 
Humbert  and  his  forces  at  Killala.  Having, 
with  the  aid  of  Napper  Tandy,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  from  France,  organised  a 
provisional  government,  and  enrolled  such 
of  the  peasantry  of  Connaught  as  could  be 
seduced  from  their  allegiance,  he  advanced 
to  Castlebar,  having  previously  published  the 
following  proclamation : — 

"  United  Irish  !  The  soldiers  of  the  great 
nation  have  landed  on  your  shores,  amply 
provided  with  arms,  artillery,  and  muni- 
tions of  all  kinds,  to  aid  you  in  breaking 
your  fetters  and  recovering  your  liberties. 
Napper  Tandy  is  at  their  head  :  he  has  sworn 
to  break  your  fetters,  or  perish  in  the  at* 
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tempt.  To  arms !  freemen,  to  arms !  the 
trumpet  calls  you.  Do  not  let  your  brethren 
perish  unrevenged  :  if  it  be  their  destiny  to 
fall,  may  their  blood  cement  the  glorious 
fabric  of  freedom." 

On  reaching  Castlebar,  Humbert  attacked 
Lord  Lake,  who  had  under  his  command  a 
force  of  4,000,  consisting  chiefly  of  yeomanry 
and  militia,  with  the  loss  of  six  pieces  of  can- 
non and  600  prisoners.  Advancing  to  Tuam, 
Humbert  was,  on  the  8th  of  September,  en- 
countered by  the  advanced  guard  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  and  being  surrounded,  was  com- 
pelled, after  a  gallant  resistance,  to  lay  down 
his  arms.  No  sooner  was  Napper  Tandy 
apprised  of  the  fate  of  Humbert,  than,  in- 
stead of  "  perishing  in  his  attempt,"  as  the 
proclamation  phrased  it,  he  fled  on  board  the 
French  brig  Anacreon,  and  escaped  to  France. 

Within  one  month  after  the  surrender  of 
Humbert  and  his  "  Armte  d'Irlande,"  the 
French  Directory,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  the  ferment  in  Ireland,  dispatched  from 
Brest  a  strong  squadron,  consisting  of  a  ship 
of  the  line,  eight  frigates,  and  a  schooner, 
having  on  board  3,000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Generals  Hardi  and  Menage,  with  a 
train  of  artillery,  some  battering  cannon,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  military  stores ;  and,  on 
the  llth  of  October,  arrived  off  Lough  S  willy, 
where  they  were  discovered  by  Sir  John 
Borlase  Warren,  who  was  cruising  near  that 
port  with  a  squadron  consisting  of  two  ships 
of  the  line  and  three  frigates.  Immediately 
the  signal  was  made  for  a  general  chase,  and 
for  the  ships  to  "  form  in  succession  as  they 
came  up  with  the  enemy."  On  the  12th, 
at  about  half-past  five  in  the  morning,  the 
enemy  was  seen  at  a  little  distance  to  wind- 
ward, and  the  French,  perceiving  that  they 
could  not  avoid  fighting,  formed  in  order 
of  battle.  At  twenty  minutes  past  seven  the 
fight  began.  After  a  defence  of  nearly  four 
hours  the  enemy's  line^of-battle  ship  struck. 
The  frigates  made  all  sail  away ;  but,  being 
pursued,  in  five  hours  three  were  taken. 
Another  was  soon  after  captured ;  and,  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th,  two  others  were 
taken.  The  total  loss,  on  board  the  British 
squadron,  of  killed  was  thirteen,  of  wounded 
seventy-five ;  that  on  board  the  French  line- 
of-battle  ship  was  270  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  that  on  board  of  two  of  the  captured, 
thirty-three  killed,  and  fifty-seven  wounded. 
The  loss  on  board  the  remaining  six  frigates 
could  not  be  accurately  ascertained.  The 
troops  and  seamen  captured  on  board  the 
French  ships  amounted  to  nearly  4,000  men, 
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with  the  commodore  of  the  fleet,  and  the 
two  generals  of  the  land  forces.  Among  the 
prisoners  taken  was  Wolfe  Tone,  who,  being 
tried  and  condemned,  prevented  execution 
by  suicide  in  Dublin  gaol.  In  his  autobio- 
graphy, he  styled  himself  "  adjutant-general 
and  chief  of  brigade  in  the  French  and  Ba- 
tavian  republics." 

Though  the  French  Directory  had  been 
foiled  in  their  designs  against  Ireland,  they 
still  cherished  the  hope  of  being  successful 
in  their  contemplated  invasion  of  England ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  an  army  amounting  to 
27,000  men,  under  the  name  of  "  the  army 
of  England,"  was  dispersed  along  the  shores 
of  France  and  Holland,  from  Brest  to  the 
Texel,  within  twenty-four  hours'  march  of 
their  respective  ports  of  embarkation,  and  it 
was  their  intention  that  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte should  take  the  command  of  that  im- 
mense force.  The  fleets  of  Cadiz  and  Toulon 
were  in  readiness  to  unite  with  that  of  Brest, 
and  flat-bottomed  boats,  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  troops,  were  in  daily  construction. 
But  England,  with  an  elevated  courage,  he- 
held  without  dismay  this  formidable  host. 
From  Caithness,  to  Kent  and  Cornwall,  the 
British  people  were  in  arms.  In  an  early 
part  of  the  year  the  volunteer  system,  or  gene- 
ral arming  of  the  people,  had  taken  place. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  150,000  volun- 
teers were  embodied ;  and,  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, the  government  was  authorised  to 
call  out  the  levy  en  masse  of  the  population. 

The  British  government,  having  received 
intelligence  that  a  large  number  of  the  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  or  transport-schuyts,  were 
being  fitted  at  Flushing  preparatory  to  their 
being  conveyed  by  the  Bruges  canal  to  Dun- 
kirk and  Ostend,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
threatened  invasion,  a  squadron,  consisting 
of  a  44-gun  ship,  seven  frigates,  and  seven- 
teen sloops,  bombs,  and  gun-vessels,  with  a 
body  of  troops  on  board,  under  Major-general 
Eyre  Coote,  were  dispatched  under  the  orders 
of  Captain  Home  Popham,  to  destroy  the 
sluices,  gates,  and  basin  of  the  Bruges  canal 
at  Ostend.  On  the  14th  of  May  the  squa- 
dron set  sail  from  Margate,  and,  on  the  19th, 
reached  their  intended  anchorage  in  front  of 
the  town  of  Ostend.  The  troops,  about  1,140 
officers  and  men,  effected  their  landing,  with 
the  necessary  tools  and  gunpowder,  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  their 
sailing  from  Margate.  The  batteries  opened 
immediately  upon  the  nearest  British  ves- 
sels, and,  for  upwards  of  four  hours,  a  mu- 
tual cannonade  was  kept  up.  The  troops 
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had,  in  the  meantime,  blown  up  the  locks 
and  sluice-gates  of  the  canal,  and  destroyed 
several  boats  lying  in  the  basin ;  but,  on 
returning  to  the  beach  to  re-embark,  being 
prevented  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  and 
surf,  they  took  up  their  position  on  some 
sand-hills  near  the  beach,  and  there  remained 
under  arms,  unmolested  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  and  the  ensuing  night ; 
but,  by  day-break  of  the  20th,  the  French, 
having  collected  a  considerable  force,  ad- 
vanced to  attack  them.  After  a  smart  ac- 
tion, in  which  the  British  sustained  a  loss 
of  sixty-five,  in  killed  and  wounded,  Coote 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  surren- 
dering. 

Having  abandoned  the  idea  of  an  inva- 
sion of  Britain,  the  French  Directory  deter- 
mined to  employ  the  flat-bottomed  boats, 
which  they  had  constructed  to  aid  them  in 
effecting  a  landing  in  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  possession  of  the  two 
small  islands  of  St.  Marcouf — each  not  above 
200  yards  long,  by  120  broad — situated 
about  eight  miles  off  Cape  La  Hogue,  and 


which  had  been  taken  possession  of,  in 
1795,  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  while  cruising 
on  that  coast,  and  were  garrisoned  with 
250  seamen  and  marines,  chiefly  invalids, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Price, 
ll.N.  On  the  6th  of  May,  about  sixty 
boats  and  gun-brigs,  manned  with  a  large 
body  of  seamen  and  soldiers,  came  out  of 
Havre,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  following 
night,  both  brigs  and  gun-boats  opened  a 
heavy  fire  on  the  little  garrison,  and  con- 
tinued their  attack  for  about  five  hours; 
but  the  British  plied  them  with  their  bat- 
tery guns,  loaded  with  round,  grape,  and  can- 
nister  shot,  so  effectually,  that  they  were  glad 
to  sheer  off",  with  the  loss  of  seven  boats 
sunk,  and  one  taken  by  the  victors.  The 
loss  of  the  garrison  was  one  killed  and 
four  wounded ;  that  of  the  invaders,  accord- 
ing to  one  French  account,  was  900  killed 
and  drowned,  and  300  wounded ;  according 
to  another  account,  the  loss  had  been  tri- 
fling. Lieutenant  Price  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  post-captain  for  his  gallant  de- 
fence. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  NILE. 


NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE,  on  reporting  to  the 
Directory  the  impracticability  of  an  invasion 
of  England,  impressed  upon  them  the  im- 
portance of  crippling  the  resources  of  that 
important  power  in  another  quarter.  To 
the  East  his  mind  had  for  some  time  been 
directed,  as  the  place  where  the  heaviest 
and  most  decided  blow  might  be  struck 
against  the  power  and  prosperity  of  Britain. 
The  objects  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  as  stated  by  himself, 
were — To  establish,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  a  French  colony  which  could  exist 
without  slaves,  and  supply  the  place  of  St. 
Domingo ;  to  open  a  vent  for  French  manu- 
factures in  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Syria,  and 
obtain  for  French  commerce  the  productions 
of  these  countries;  and,  most  important  of 
all,  to  set  out  from  Egypt  as  a  vast  place 
d'armex,  to  push  forward  an  army  of  60,000 
men  to  the  Indus,  rouse  the  Mahrattas  to 
a  revolt,  and  excite  against  the  English  the 
population  of  those  vast  countries.  Sixty 
thousand  men, — half  Europeans,  half  na- 
tives,— transported  on  50,000  camels  and 
10,000  horses,  carrying  with  them  provisions 
for  fifty  days,  water  for  six,  with  150  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  double  ammunition,  would, 
VOL.  i  p 


he  said,  arrive  in  India  in  four  months. 
Thoroughly  imbued  with  the  practicability 
of  his  project,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  de- 
clared, in  the  inflated  language  to  which  he 
was  now  becoming  accustomed — "  The  ocean 
ceased  to  be  an  obstacle  when  vessels  were 
constructed ;  the  desert  becomes  passable 
the  moment  you  have  camels  and  drome- 
daries in  abundance."  The  Directory  for 
some  time  opposed  Napoleon  Buonaparte's 
views,  on  the  grounds  that  the  expedition 
would  withdraw,  at  the  least,  40,000  of  the 
Aite  of  the  French  troops ;  and  that,  in  the 
absence  of  so  many  of  the  soldiers  of  tho 
republic,  and  one  of  her  best  generals,  but 
little  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  the  faith 
of  Austria.  The  objections  of  the  Directory 
were,  however,  overcome  by  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte; and  being  secretly  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  such  an  able  and  popular  general 
as  he  had  proved  himself,  the  expedition 
to  Egypt  was  agreed  to,  and  Napoleon 
at  once  proceeded  to  carry  his  plans 
into  execution.  With  the  usual  energy  of 
his  character,  he  commenced  the  prepara- 
tions for  this  great  armament;  and  Toulon, 
Genoa,  and  other  ports  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, were  fixed  upon  for  the  assembly  and 
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embarkation  of  the  troops.  Let  us  now 
turn  our  attention  to  the  measures  which 
Great  Britain  was  taking  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  storm  which  seemed  about  to 
burst  over  her  head. 

The  Mediterranean  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Earl  St.  Vincent,  still  continued 
its  blockade  of  Cadiz.  Nothing  of  im- 
portance had  occurred  at  this  station  during 
the  winter;  the  Spaniards  keeping  them- 
selves safe  inside  the  harbour.  On  the  29th 
of  April,  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  joined  the 
fleet.  Having  recovered  from  the  wounds 
he  received  at  Santa  Cruz,  he  had  hoisted 
his  flag  in  the  Vanguard,  and  on  the  1st  of 
May  he  sailed  for  Lisbon  with  a  convoy, 
his  instructions  being  to  join  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  off  Cadiz  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  The  British  ministry  were 
aware  that  a  vast  armament  was  being  col- 
lected at  Toulon,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and 
Civita  Veccia,  but  had  no  idea  where  the 
blow  which  these  preparations  portended, 
was  to  be  struck.  In  accordance  with  his 
instructions,  Earl  St.  Vincent  determined, 
on  Rear-admiral  Nelson's  arrival  off  Cadiz, 
to  employ  him  with  a  squadron  to  observe 
the  preparations  of  the  French.  Nelson 
left  the  fleet  on  the  2nd  of  May,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Gibraltar,  where  he  was  joined 
by  three  sail-of-the-liiie  and  a  few  frigates. 
He  left  that  port  on  the  9th.  On  the  17th, 
having  captured  a  privateer,  he  obtained  in- 
formation as  to  the  strength  of  the  force 
collecting  at  Toulon.  There  were  lying 
in  that  port,  including  the  Venetian  ships, 
nineteen  sail-of-the-line :  fifteen  ships  were 
ready  for  sea ;  and  in  these  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  was 
prepared  to  embark ;  but  for  what  destina- 

*  On  this  occasion,  the  perilous  nature  of  Nelson's 
eliip  was  such,  that  when  the  Alexander  took  her 
in  tow,  Nelson,  conceiving  that  it  was  impossible  to 
save  the  Vanguard,  and  that  in  his  exertions  to  pre- 
serve that  ship,  Captain  Ball  might  lose  his  own,  he 
seized  the  speaking-trumpet,  and  ordered  Ball  to 
throw  off  the  cable,  and  let  him  loose.  To  this  Ball 
replied,  that  he  felt  confident  he  should  bring  him 
sale  into  port ;  and  added,  "  I  therefore  must  not,  and 
with  the  help  of  Almighty  God,  I  will  not  leave  you." 
When  they  arrived  in  the  harbour,  Nelson  embraced 
Ball,  and  thanked  him  as  his  deliverer  j  and  till  the 
day  of  his  death,  Nelson  ranked  him  as  one  of  his 
best  and  bravest  friends. 

t  In  describing  the  particulars  of  this  storm,  in  a 
letter  to  Lady  Nelson,  the  hero  of  the  Nile  thus 
writes: — "I  ought  not,"  he  says,  "  to  call  what  has 
happened  to  the  Vanguard  by  the  cold  name  of  ac- 
cident :  I  believe  firmly  it  was  the  Almighty's  good- 
ness, to  check  my  consummate  vanity.  I  hope  it  has 
made  me  a  better  officer,  as  I  feel  confident  it  has 
made  me  a  better  man.  I  kiss  with  all  humility  the 
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tion  Nelson  was  unable  to  learn.  On  the 
morning  of  the  21st,  the  little  squadron  was 
overtaken  by  a  terrific  storm  in  the  gulf  of 
Lyons.  The  Vanguard  suffered  so  severely 
in  this  gale,  that  she  had  to  be  taken  in  tow 
by  the  Alexander,  Captain  Ball,*  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  island  of  St.  Pietro,  where 
they  got  into  harbour  a.t  noon  of  the  22nd. 
The  Vanguard  had  lost  her  main  and  inizen- 
masts;  also  her  foremast;  and  her  bowsprit 
was  sprung  in  three  places.  By  great  ex- 
ertions the  Vanguard  was  ready  for  sea  on 
the  27th,  and  the  three  ships  again  steered 
for  Toulon. f  The  French  fleet  had  now 
sailed  from  that  port;  and  Earl  St.  Vin- 
cent had,  in  compliance  with  orders  from 
home,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th,  dis- 
patched Captain  Troubridge,  in  the  Cullo- 
den,  with  the  in-shore  squadron  of  the  Me- 
diterranean fleet,  consisting  of  nine  sail-of- 
the-line,  to  strengthen  Rear-admiral  Nel- 
son's force.  On  the  5th  of  June,  the 
Mutine  brig  brought  Nelson  this  welcome 
intelligence.  The  Mutine  also  brought  him 
instructions  from  Earl  St.  Vincent,  that 
on  being  joined  by  the  ships  named  in  his 
orders,  he  was  to  take  them  and  their  cap- 
tains under  his  command,  in  addition  to 
those  already  with  him,  and  proceed  with 
them  in  quest  of  the  armament  which  had 
been  preparing  at  Toulon  and  Genoa.  "On 
falling  in  with  the  said  armament,"  his  in- 
structions went  on  to  state,  "or  any  part 
thereof,  you  are  to  use  your  utmost  endea- 
vours to  take,  sink,  burn,  and  destroy  it." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  to  Nelson's 
mind  than  this  service,  and  he  was  conse- 
quently in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  eager  to 
come  up  with  the  French.  About  sunset 
of  the  8th  of  June,  Troubridge  effected  a 
rod.  Figure  to  yourself  a  vain  man,  on  Sunday 
evening,  at  sunset,  walking  in  his  cabin,  with  a  squa- 
dron about  him  who  looked  up  to  their  chief  to  lead 
them  to  glory,  and  in  whom  this  chief  placed  the 
firmest  reliance,  that  the  proudest  ships,  in  equal 
numbers,  belonging  to  France,  would  have  bowed 
their  flags,  and  with  a  very  rich  prize  lying  by  him. 
Figure  to  yourself  this  proud,  conceited  man,  when 
the  sun  rose  on  Monday  morning,  his  ship  dismasted, 
his  fleet  dispersed,  and  himself  in  such  distress,  that 
the  meanest  frigate  out  of  France  would  have  been 
a  very  unwelcome  guest.  But  it  has  pleased  Al- 
mighty God  to  bring  us  into  a  safe  port,  where, 
although  we  are  refused  the  rights  of  humanity,  yet 
the  Vanguard  will  get  to  sea  again  as  an  English 
man-of-war." 

Writing  to  Earl  St.  Vincent,  about  the  same  event, 
on  the  31st  of  May,  he  says — "  My  pride  was  too 
great  for  man  ;  but  I  trust  my  friends  will  think  that 
I  bore  my  chastisement  like  a  man.  It  has  pleased 
God  to  assist  us  with  his  favours,  and  here  I  avn 
again  off  Toulon." 
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junction  with  Nelson,  who,  having  previously 
learned  that  the  French  fleet  and  armament 
had  sailed  from  Toulon  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  with  the  wind  at  north-west,  con- 
cluded that  their  course  was  up  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  accordingly  thither,  as  soon 
as  a  provoking  calm  would  allow  him  to 
make  sail,  he  directed  his  pursuit.  He 
first  steered  to  Corsica,  and  on  the  12th  ' 
arrived  off  Cape  Corse,  and  in  the  evening 
lay-to  off  the  isle  of  Elba.  On  June  the 
lath,  he  wrote  to  Earl  Spencer  from  off  the 
island  of  Ponza : — "  The  last  account  I  had 
of  the  French  fleet,  was  from  a  Tunisian 
cruiser,  who  saw  them  on  the  4th  off  Tra- 
pani,  in  Sicily,  steering  to  the  eastward.  If 
they  pass  Sicily,  I  shall  believe  they  are 
going  on  their  scheme  of  possessing  Alex- 
andria, and  getting  troops  to  India — a  plan 
concerted  by  Tippoo  Saib,  by  no  means  so 
difficult  as  might  at  first  view  be  imagined  ; 
but  be  they  bound  to  .the  Antipodes,  your 
lordship  may  rely  on  it  that  I  will  not  lose 
a  moment  in  bringing  them  to  action,  and 
endeavour  to  destroy  their  transports."  On 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  British  fleet 
stood  in  to  the  bay  of  Naples,  when  the 
admiral  learned  that  the  enemy  had  been 
seen  steering  towards  Malta.  On  reaching 
the  Straits  of  Messina,  he  was  informed  that 
the  French  had  taken  possession  of  Malta  and 
its  dependencies,  the  two  small  islands  of 
Goza  and  Canino.  Thither  he  pressed  all  sail ; 
but,  when  about  twelve  leagues  south-east 
of  Cape  Passero,  in  Sicily,  he  ascertained 
from  the  master  of  a  Ragusian  brig  that  the 
enemy  had  quittedMalta  on  the  18th  of  June, 
and  had  directed  his  course  to  the  north- 
east. As  their  point  of  destination  now  ap- 
peared to  be  Egypt,  he  pressed  on  thither 
under  all  the  sail  which  his  ships  could 
carry.  On  the  28th  he  came  within  sight 
of  Alexandria,  but  saw  no  appearance  of 
the  enemy,  nor  could  any  intelligence  be 
gained  respecting  them.  His  future  course 
depended  on  conjecture.  Imagining  that 
the  expedition  was  bound  for  the  Darda- 
nelles, he  first  proceeded  to  Rhodes,  then 
by  Candiato  Sicily,  and,  on  the  18th  of  July, 
entered  the  bay  of  Syracuse,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  take  in  a  supply  of  wood  and 
water,  and  a  stock  of  live  cattle ;  but  so 
eager  was  he  and  the  whole  of  the  fleet  to 
meet  the  enemy,  that  in  five  days  they 
were  ready  for  sea.  Nelson,  still  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  Egypt  was  the  destination 
of  the  French,  again  steered  towards  that 
coa»t.  On  the  20th  of  July  he  wrote  to  Lady 


Nelson  : — "  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
the  French  fleet,  to  my  great  mortification, 
or  the  event  I  can  scarcely  doubt.  \Ve  have 
been  off  Malta,  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  into  Asia,  and  arc  returned  here 
without  success  :  however,  no  person  will 
say  that  it  is  for  want  of  activity.  I  yet 
live  in  hopes  of  meeting  these  fellows  ;  but 
it  would  have  been  my  delight  to  have  tried 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  on  a  wind;  for  he  com- 
mands the  fleet  as  well  as  the  army.  Glory 
is  my  object,  and  that  alone." 

On  the  25th,  when  in  the  Gulf  of  Coron, 
off  the  coast  of  the  Morea,  he  heard  that 
the  French  fleet  had  been  seen  steering  in 
a  south-east  direction  from  the  island  of 
Candia.  In  that  direction  he  pressed  for- 
ward under  a  crowd  of  sail,  and,  about  ten 
o'clock,  A.M.,  of  the  1st  of  August,  came 
in  sight  of  the  pharos  of  Alexandria ;  and 
soon  after,  the  two  ports  displayed  to  the 
anxious  view  of  the  British  admiral  a  forest 
of  masts.  On  the  night  of  the  22nd  of  June 
the  hostile  fleets  had  unperceived,  and  with- 
in a  few  leagues'  distance,  crossed  each  other's 
track  off  the  coast  of  Candia,  the  French 
steering  east  from  Candia,  while  Nelson  stood 
south-east  along  the  African  coast,  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Alexandria. 

The  armament,  under  Napoleon,  had 
landed  at  Alexandria  on  the  night  of  the 
30th  of  June,  without  encountering  any 
opposition ;  but  the  knowledge  that  Nel- 
son was  in  their  neighbourhood,  caused  the 
French  general  to  disembark  his  troops  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Admiral  Brucys  hav- 
ing received  orders  from  Napoleon  to  re- 
main at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  finding 
it  impossible  to  get  his  ships  into  the  har- 
bour of  Alexandria,  had  drawn  up  his  fleet 
in  a  strong  position,  in  the  bay  of  Abou- 
kir.  When  the  English  squadron  bore 
up,  the  French  fleet  was  seen  lying  at 
anchor  in  this  bay,  about  twenty  miles 
east-north-east  of  Alexandria,  in  the  form 
of  a  curve,  having  its  convex  side  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  its  flanks  protected  by 
a  gun  and  mortar  battery  on  Aboukir — or, 
as  it  has  been  subsequently  named,  Nelson  Is- 
land— as  also  by  bomb-vessels  and  gun- boats. 
The  French  line-of-battlc  extended  about  one 
mile  and-a-half,  the  ships  being  placed  about 
150  yards  apart.  From  their  curved  or  pro- 
jecting position,  the  French  ships  were  pre- 
pared to  pour  in  a  concentric  fire,  should  the 
British  fleet  attempt  to  break  their  line.  To 
neutralise  the  enemy's  intention,  the  British 
1  admiral  determined,  by  placing  his  fleet  half 
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on  the  outer  and  half  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  French  line,  to  penetrate  between  them 
and  the  shore,  and  thus,  having  placed  the 
enemy  between  two  fires,  attack  his  van  with 
the  whole  British  fleet.  "Where  there  is 
room,"  he  said,  "  for  them  to  swing,  there 
must  be  room  for  us  to  anchor." 

Now  was  about  to  take  place  the  most 
memorable  battle  recorded  in  naval  history. 
Nelson  had  forewarned  his  captains  of  the 
nature  of  the  plan  they  were  to  adopt,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  British  naval  history,  gave 
orders  to  anchor  and  form  in  line-of-battle 
ahead  and  astern  of  the  flag-ship.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  plan  was  to  deprive  the  enemy 
of  the  power  of  raking  the  British  ships,  as 
they  would  have  swung  round  and  exposed 
their  bows  or  sterns,  had  they  been  anchored 
in  the  usual  way.  When  the  commanders 
of  the  various  ships  had  got  their  instruc- 
tions, Captain  Berry  remarked  to  Nelson, 
"  If  we  succeed,  what  will  the  world  say  ?" 
"  If!"  said  Nelson  :  "  There  is  no  if  in  the 
case ;  that  we  shall  succeed  is  certain :  who 
may  live  to  tell  the  tale  is  a  very  different 
question."  Nelson  then  hailed  Captain 
Hood  if  he  thought  there  was  sufficient  room 
for  the  British  vessels  between  the  enemy  and 
the  shore.  Hood,  in  the  Zealous,  bore  away 
and  ascertained  the  precise  distance  to  which 
the  shore  could  be  approached.  The  hostile 
fleets  consisted  of  the  following  vessels : — 

British. — Thirteen  74-gun  ships,  one  50, 
and  one  brig :  viz.,  Culloden,  Captain  Trou- 
bridge;  Theseus,  Captain  Miller;  Alexander, 
Captain  Ball ;  Vanguard,  Rear-admiral  Sir 
Horatio  Nelson,  Captain  Berry ;  Minotaur, 
Captain  Lewis ;  Swiftsure,  Captain  Hallo- 
well  ;  Audacious,  Captain  Gould  ;  Defence, 
Captain  Peyton ;  Zealous,  Captain  Hood  ; 
Orion,  .Captain  Sir  J.  Saumarez;  Goliath, 
Captain  Foley;  Majestic,  Captain  Westcott ; 
Bellerophon,  Captain  Darby;  the  Leander, 
50  guns,  Captain  Thompson ;  and  the  brig 
La  Mutine,  Captain  Hardy.  The  frigates 
had  parted  company  from  the  fleet  in  the 
course  of  the  pursuit  for  the  discovery  of  the 
French  fleet  and  expedition. 

French. — Three  80-gun  ships — Le  Ton- 
nant,  Le  Franklin,  Le  Guillaume  Tell:  nine 
74's — Le  Guerrier,  Le  Conqufrant,  Le  Spar- 
tiate,  L'Aquilon,  Le  Souverain  Peuple, 
L'Heureux,  Le  Timoleon,  Le  Mercure,  Le 
Gentreux  :  one  of  120  guns,  L' Orient :  four 
1'rigates — La  Deane,  48  guns;  La  Justice,  44 
guns  ;  L' ArUmise,  36  guns ;  La  Serieuse,  3( 
guns  :  two  brigs,  three  bombs,  and  several 
gun-boats. 
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The  feelings  of  the  men  and  officers  in 
kelson's  squadron,  on  descrying  the  French 
leet,  are  well  described  in  a  narrative  of  the 
>attle  published  by  Sir  Edward  Berry,  who 
was  then   captain  on  board  Nelson's  flag- 
ship : — "  The    utmost    joy,"    says    Captain 
3erry,  "  seemed  to  animate  every  breast  on 
)oard  the  squadron  at  sight  of  the  enemy ; 
and  the  pleasure  which  the  admiral  himself 
'elt,  was  perhaps  more  heightened  than  that 
of  any  other  man,  as  he  had  now  a  cer- 
;ainty  by  which  he  could  regulate  his  future 
operations.     The  admiral  had,   and  it  ap- 
peared most  justly,  the  highest  opinion  of, 
and    placed   the    firmest   reliance   on,    the 
valour  and  conduct  of  every  captain  in  his 
squadron.     It  had  been  his  practice,  during 
the  whole  of  the  cruise,  whenever  the  wea- 
;her  and  circumstances   would   permit,   to 
lave  his  captains  on  board  the  Vanguard, 
when  he  would  fully  develop  to  them  his 
own  ideas  of  the  different  and  best  modes 
of  attack,  and  such  plans  as  he  proposed  to 
execute  upon  falling  in   with   the  enemy, 
whatever  their  position  or  situation  might 
be,  by  day  or  by  night.     There  was  no  pos- 
sible position  in  which  they  could  be  found, 
that  he  did  not  take  into  his  calculation, 
and  for  the  most   advantageous  attack   of 
which  he  had  not  digested,  and  arranged 
the  best  possible  disposition  of  the   force 
which  he  commanded.     With  the  masterly 
ideas  of  their  admiral,  therefore,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  naval  tactics,  every  one  of  the  cap- 
tains of  his  squadron  was  most  thoroughly 
acquainted ;  and  upon  surveying  the  situ- 
ation of  the  enemy,  they   could   ascertain 
with  precision  what  were  the  ideas  and  in- 
tentions of  their  commander,  without  the 
aid   of  any  further  instructions;  by  which 
means  signals  became  almost  unnecessary, 
much  time  was  saved,  and  the  attention  of 
every  captain  could  almost  undistractedly 
be  paid  to  the  conduct  of  his  own  particular 
ship,  a  circumstance  from  which,  upon  this 
occasion,  the  advantages  to  the  general  ser- 
vice were  almost  incalculable." 

At  half-past  five  o'clock,  P.M.,  the  fleet 
being  nearly  abreast  of  the  extremity  of  the 
shore,  the  signal  was  made  to  form  in  line  of 
battle  ahead  and  astern  of  the  flag-ship ; 
and  about  six,  P.M.,  the  signal  to  fill  and  stand 
in  was  made.  The  ships,  obeying  the  signal, 
were  arranged  in  the  following  order :  Go- 
liath, Zealous,  Orion,  Audacious,  Theseus, 
Vanguard,  Minotaur,  Defence,  Bellerophon, 
Majestic,  Leander,  and  away  at  some  dis- 
tance to  the  westward,  the  Culloden ;  and  at 
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a  still  greater  distance  to  the  westward,  the 
Alexander  and  Swiftsure,  using,  under  a 
crowd  of  sail,  every  exertion  to  get  up.  In 
the  attempt,  the  Culloden  grounded  on  a  ledge 
of  rocks  off  Aboukir.  Having  formed  the 
line,  the  British  ships  hoisted  their  colours, 
and  displayed  union-jacks  in  various  parts 
of  their  rigging.  For  the  purpose  of  lessen- 
ing the  confusion  of  a  night  attack,  and  to 
prevent  the  ships  jostling  one  another,  each 
vessel  bore  four  horizontal  lights  at  her 
mizen-peak,  and  the  fleet  went  into  action 
with  the  white  or  St.  George's  ensign,  the  red 
cross  in  its  centre  rendering  it  easy  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  tri-coloured  flag  of 
the  enemy.  The  French  ships  hoisted  their 
colours  about  twenty  minutes  past  six,  P.M. 

The  French  line  of  battle,  beginning  at  the 
van,  was  as  follows  : — Guerrier,  Conqutrant, 
Spartiate,  Aquilon,  Peuple  Souverain,  Frank- 
lin, Orient,  Tonnant,  Heureux,  Mercure, 
Guillaume  Tell,  Genereux,  and  TvmoUon. 

The  Goliath,  commanded  by  Captain  Foley, 
led  the  fleet,  and,  when  within  a  mile  of  the 
French,  van,  was  assailed  by  their  starboard 
guns,  as  also  a  cannonade  from  the  batteries. 
Undeterred,  he  rounded  the  bow  of  the 
enemy's  van  ship ;  thus,  having  doubled  their 
line,  or  got  on  the  inner  side  of  it,  he  dropped 
his  anchor  alongside  of  the  Conquer  ant,  second 
ship  in  their  van,  and  in  the  course  of  ten 
minutes,  shot  away  her  topmasts.  Hood,  in 
the  Zealous,  followed,  and  having  anchored 
on  the  bow  of  the  Guerrier,  the  van  ship, 
in  twelve  minutes  dismasted  her.  Next 
came  the  Orion,  commanded  by  Sir  James 
de  Saumarez  :  the  frigate  La  Serieuse,  lying 
within  the  line,  gave  him  a  broadside,  which 
Sir  James  returned  with  his  starboard  guns, 
and  she  instantly  went  down.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  take  his  station  on  the  bow  of  the 
Franklin  and  the  quarter  of  Le  Souverain 
Peuple,  engaging  both.  The  Audacious  came 
next,  and  let  go  her  anchor  on  the  bow  oi 
the  ('tiiii/ui'miit,  having  passed  between  that 
ship  and  the  Guerrier.  Captain  Gould  in- 
stantly began  a  destructive  fire.  The  T/teseus, 
commanded  by  Captain  Miller,  was  the  fifth 
and  last  ship  which  came  inside  of  the 
enemy's  line.  Passing  between  the  Zealous 
and  her  opponent  the  Guerrier,  he  poured  in 
a  broadside  as  he  brushed  their  sides.  Im- 
mediately a  hot  and  close  action  commenced 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  enemy's  line. 

While  the  advanced  ships  doubled  the 
French  line,  the  Vanguard,  Nelson's  flag- 
ship, had  anchored  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
enemy's  line,  within  half  pistol-shot  of  the 


Spartiate,  and  by  her  fire  covered  the  ad- 
vance of  her  comrades,  iheMinolaur,  Defence, 
Bellerophon,  and  Majestic,  which  came  up  in 
the  succession  named  ;  Lewis,  in  the  Mino- 
taur, brought  the  Aquilon  to  action ;  Peyton, 
in  the  Defence,  engaged  the  Franklin ;  West- 
cott,  in  the  Majestic,  received  the  fire  of 
;he  Heureux  and  the  Tonnant ;  but  Darby, 
n  the  Bellerophon,  having  sustained  a  loss 
of  200  of  his  crew  and  three  of  his  lieute- 
nants from   the  heavy  fire  of  the  Orient, 
the   flag-ship   of  Admiral   Brueys,   against 
which  he  had  brought  up  his  ship  exactly 
abreast,  cut  his  cable,  and  drifted  out  of  the 
bay.     The  Swiftsure  and  Alexander,  com- 
manded by  Hallowell  and  Ball,  having  been 
sent  to  look  into  the  port  of  Alexandria,  did 
not  come  into  action  till  eight  o'clock  at 
night.      At  three  minutes  past  eight,  the 
Swiftsure,  dropping  anchor  nearly  on  the 
spot  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Belle- 
rophon, took  her  station   alongside  of  the 
Orient,   and   opened   fire  on  the  bows  of 
that  ship  and  the  quarter  of  the  Franklin. 
Soon  after,  the  Alexander,  passing  under  the 
stern  of  U  Orient,  raked  her,  and  anchored 
withinside  on  his  larboard  quarter.     These 
two  ships,  the  Swiftsure  and  Alexander,  en- 
tered the  bay,  and  took  up  their  position 
with  as  much  precision  as  if  they  had  been 
performing  certain  evolutions  in   a  review 
at  Spithead.     The  Leander,  Captain  Thomp- 
son, which   had  gone  to  the  assistance  of 
the   Culloden,  finding  that  no  effort  could 
move  that  ship  till  she  could  be  lightened, 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  anchor- 
ing athwart  the  Franklin,  raked  her  with 
great  effect.     The  battle  now  raged  with  in- 
describable fury,  though  both  sea  and  land 
were  enveloped  in  darkness,  illuminated  only 
at  intervals  by  the  fire  of  the  hostile  fleets. 
Nelson's  ship  suffered  severely.     The  men 
working  the  forecastle  guns  had  been  three 
times  swept  off  in  the  course  of  the  action, 
and  the  admiral  himself  was  badly  wounded, 
and  had  to  be  taken  down  to  the  cockpit. 
But   Captain    Berry    so    well   supplied   his 
place,  that  as  Nelson  remarked,  in  his  des- 
patch, "  the  service  suffered  no  loss  by  that 
event."     Nothing  could  be  more  grand  than 
the  sight  this  battle  presented  to  the  specta- 
tors who  witnessed  it  on  shore.   The  volumes 
of  flame  which  at  intervals  burst  through 
the  clouds  of  smoke,  and  cast  a  lurid  glare 
upon  the  combatants,  half-naked  and   be- 
grimed with  smoke  and  gunpowder,  gave  to 
the  scene  a  most  startling  effect ;  whilst  the 
roar  of  upwards  of  2,000  cannon  sounded 
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more  like  the  artillery  of  heaven  in  some 
grand  convulsion  of  nature,  than  the  contest 
of  mortals  in  those 

"  Oak   leviathans  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creators  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lords  of  thee  [the  sea],  and  arbiters  of  war." 

The  Guerrier,  the  foremost  ship  in  the 
French  van,  received  a  raking  broadside 
from  each  of  the  English  ships  as  they 
passed  her,  and  having  also  suffered  severely 
from  the  broadsides  of  the  Zealous,  without 
being  able  to  do  any  serious  damage  to 
her  adversary,  was  the  first  to  strike  her 
colours.  Before  doing  this,  however,  she 
had  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  ere  her 
flag  was  hauled  down,  she  had  lost  her 
three  masts  and  her  bowsprit.  The  whole 
of  her  head  was  shot  away ;  and  the  two 
anchors  on  her  bows  were  each  cut  in  two. 
Two  of  her  foremost  ports  were  knocked 
into  one;  the  masts  had  fallen  in-board, 
and  with  the  rigging,  still  lay  over  the  dead 
and  living  of  the  crew.  The  Conqu&rant, 
also,  from  the  position  she  occupied  in  the 
enemy's  line,  received  a  portion  of  the  fire 
of  the  various  ships  that  passed  her;  and 
the  Goliath  and  Audacious  poured  such  a 
destructive  fire  into  her,  that  in  a  short 
time  her  fore  and  mizen-masts  were  shot 
away,  and  before  she  was  half-an-hour  in 
action  she  struck  her  colours.  Her  oppo- 
nents in  the  encounter  had  not,  however, 
come  off  scatheless,  both  vessels  having  suf- 
fered severely.  The  Spartiate  was  the  next 
vessel  that  hauled  down  her  flag,  but  not 
till  she  had  felt  the  weight  of  the  Van- 
guard's heavy  broadside,  as  well  as  having 
stood  for  some  time  the  direct  fire  of  the 
Theseus.  The  French  ship,  L'Aquilon,  oc- 
cupied a  position  which  enabled  her  to  pour 
a  raking  and  destructive  fire  on  board  the 
English  admiral's  ship,  and  the  numbers 
who  fell  on  board  the  Vanguard  proved  the 
fatal  accuracy  with  which  her  shot  told. 
The  Minotaur  and  the  Theseus,  however,  in 
a  short  time  silenced  the  guns  of  the 
Aquilon,  and  compelled  her  to  surrender. 
The  Souverain  Peuple  also  struck  her  flag 

*  Part  of  L' Orient's  mainmast  was  picked  up  by 
the  Swiftsure.  Captain  Hallowell  directed  his  car- 
penter to  make  a  coffin  of  it ;  with  which  Hal- 
lowell sent  the  following  letter  to  the  rear- 
admiral  : — "  Sir,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  present- 
ing you  a  coffin  made  from  the  mainmast  of  L' Orient, 
that  when  you  have  finished  your  military  career  in 
this  world,  you  may  be  buried  in  one  of  your  tro- 
phies. But  that  that  period  may  be  far  distant, 
is  the  earnest  wish  of  your  sincere  friend,  Benjamin 
Hallowell."  An  offering,  so  suited  to  the  occasion, 
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and  quitted  the  line.  Thus  by  half-past 
nine,  five  ships  of  the  hostile  fleet  had  sur- 
rendered; and  about  ten  o'clock,  L' Orient, 
the  French  admiral's  flag-ship,  with £600,000 
sterling  on  board — the  plunder  of  Malta — 
blew  up  with  so  tremendous  an  explosion, 
that  every  ship  in  both  fleets  shook  to  its 
centre ;  and  so  great  was  the  consternation, 
that  the  battle  was  suspended  for  nearly  a 
quarter-of-an-hour.* 

James,  in  his  Naval  History,  gives  the 
Following  account  of  this  catastrophe  : — 
"  At  about  ten,  the  Orient  blew  up  with  a 
tremendous  explosion.  Any  description  of 
the  awful  scene  would  fall  far  short :  we 
shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  the 
effect  it  produced  upon  the  adjacent  ships. 
The  Alexander,  Swiftsure,  and  Orion,  as  the 
three  nearest,  had  made  every  preparation 
for  the  event;  such  as,  closing  their  ports 
and  hatchways,  removing  from  the  decks  all 
combustible  materials,  and  having  ready 
with  their  buckets  a  numerous  body  of  fire- 
men. The  shock  shook  the  ships  to  their 
kelsons ;  opened  their  seams  ;  and,  in  other 
respects,  did  them  considerable  injury.  The 
flaming  mass  flew  over  the  Swiftsure,  as  was 
wisely  conjectured  by  her  commander,  when 
urged  to  attempt  moving  further  off;  but  a 
part  of  it  fell  on  board  the  Alexander,  who 
lay  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance  from  the 
Orient,  on  her  lee-quarter.  A  port-fire  set 
the  Alexander's  main- royal  in  flames;  and 
some  pieces  of  the  burning  wreck  set  fire 
to  the  jib.  In  both  quarters  the  crew 
extinguished  the  flames ;  but  not  without 
cutting  away  the  jib-boom  and  spritsail-yard. 
The  Alexander,  with  the  little  air  of  wind 
that  the  cannonade,  and  the  more  mighty 
concussion  that  interrupted  it,  had  left,  then, 
dropped  to  a  safer  distance.  Among  the 
French  ships,  the  Franklin  received  the 
greatest  share  of  the  Orient's  wreck  :  her 
decks  were  covered  with  red-hot  seams, 
pieces  of  timber,  and  burning  ropes ;  and 
she  caught  fire,  but  succeeded  in  extinguish- 
ing it.  The  Tonnant  had,  just  before  the 
explosion,  cut  or  slipped  her  cable,  and 

was  received  by  Nelson  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
sent.  As  if  he  felt  it  proper  to  have  death  present 
to  his  thoughts  and  eyes,  he  ordered  the  coffin  to  be 
placed  upright  in  his  cabin.  But  the  odd  piece  of 
furniture  not  being  quite  agreeable  to  the  feelings 
of  his  guests,  he  was  persuaded  by  the  entreaties  of 
an  old  favourite  servant,  to  have  it  carried  below, 
but  with  strict  injunctions  for  its  preservation  until 
the  purpose  for  which  its  donor  had  designed 
it,  occurred.  In  that  singular  present  he  was 
buried. 
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dropped  clear  of  the  burning  wreck.  The 
Heureux  and  Mercure,  although  too  far  off 
to  be  injured,  had  done  the  same.  Either 
amazement  at  what  had  happened,  or  a 
strong  feeling  towards  self-preservation, 
or  both  causes  united,  made  it  full  ten 
minutes  ere  a  gun  was  again  fired  on  either 
side.  By  this  time,  too,  the  wind,  as  if  just 
recovering  from  the  trance  into  which  all 
nature  had  been  hushed  by  the  catastrophe, 
freshened  up ;  and,  as  it  ruffled  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  clattered  among  the  rig- 
ging of  the  ships,  reanimated  the  half-be- 
numbed faculties  of  the  combatants." 

After  the  suspension  of  arms,  caused  by 
the  dreadful  explosion  of  the  Orient,  the 
French  ship  Franklin  recommenced  hosti- 
lities, opening  a  fire  upon  the  Defence  and 
Swiftsure.  These  two  vessels,  lying  on  the 
starboard-bow  and  quarter  of  the  French 
ship,  returned  the  cannonading  of  the 
Franklin  with  such  deadly  effect,  that  her 
main  and  mizen-masts  shortly  after  fell, 
and  having  lost  more  than  one-half  of  her 
crew  in  killed  and  wounded,  she  struck  her 
colours. 

By  midnight,  the  only  vessel  which  kept 
I  up  an  active  fire  was  the  Tonnant ;  but  the 
firing  did  not  cease  between  the  hostile 
fleets  until  after  three  o'clock.  When  the 
day  broke  on  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
August  2nd,  the  sight  presented  itself  of 
the  French  van  being  either  dismasted,  or 
having  struck.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
battle  was  renewed  between  five  ships  of  the 
line  and  two  frigates  of  the  enemy's  rear, 
and  the  Alexander  and  Majestic  of  the 
British  fleet ;  but  it  was  soon  terminated  by 
the  surrender  of  the  Mercure  and  Heureux. 
The  Tonnant,  which  had  been  dismasted  and 

•  limeys,  shortly  before  the  Orient  blew  up,  was 
almost  cut  in  twain  by  a  cannon-ball ;  but  he  re- 
futed to  be  removed,  saying,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
a  French  admiral  to  die  on  his  quarter-deck,  which  he 

I  did,  exhorting  his  men  with  his  latest  breath  to  con- 
tinue the  combat  to  the  last  extremity.  His  cap- 
tain, Casa  Bianca,  and  his  son,  a  boy  only  ten 
years  of  age,  exhibited  equally  heroic  bearing.  The 

'  father,  being  mortally  wounded,  his  son  contrived, 
just  before  the  Orient  blew  up,  to  bind  his  dying 
parent  to  the  mast  which  had  fallen  into  the  M  :i ; 
and  pushing  forward,  he  continued  to  float  with  his 
precious  charge,  unlil  they  were  swallowed  up  by 
tl:c  agitation  of  the  waves,  occasioned  by  the  explo- 
sion of  that  (hip. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by  Napoleon  to 
the  w  iiiow  of  Admiral  Bruevs : — "  Your  husband  has 
been  killed  by  acannon-lmll  while  combating  on  his 
quarter-deck.  He  died  without  suffering ;  the  death 
the  most  easy  and  the  most  envied  by  the  brave. 
I  feel  warmly'  for  your  grief  The  moment  which 


lay  a  complete  wreck,  did  not  surrender 
until  the  morning  of  the  3rd.  Only  the 
Guillaume  Tell  and  the  G&nbreux,  and  the 
frigates  Diane  and  Justin,  were  in  a  condi- 
tion to  make  their  escape.  The  Timolton 
endeavoured  to  follow  their  example ;  but 
being  badly  manoeuvred,  she  ran  on  shore, 
and  was  set  on  fire  by  her  crew.  The  battle 
had  been  fought  close  to  the  Egyptian 
shores,  which,  though  shaken  for  many 
leagues  around  by  the  discharges  of  the 
artillery  and  the  explosion  of  L' Orient,*  were 
crowded  with  astonished  and  trembling 
spectators.  The  wing  of  the  French  army 
at  Rosetta,  though  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
miles  from  Aboukir,  were  eagerly  employed 
with  their  glasses,  in  order  to  gain  a  sight 
of  the  scene. 

Of  the  French  fleet,  nine  surrendered, 
two  were  destroyed,  and  four  escaped.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
taken  amounted  to  between  eight  and  nine 
thousand  men.  The  killed  and  wounded  on 
board  the  British  fleet  were  895.  The 
prisoners  were  sent  on  shore  en  cartel,  on 
the  usual  conditions;  namely,  not  to  serve 
until  they  had  been  exchanged ;  but  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte,  soon  after  they  had  been 
landed,  formed  them  into  a  battalion,  which 
he  named  the  nautical  legion,  and  gave  its 
command  to  the  captain  of  the  Franklin. 
Thus  ended  the  battle  of  the  Nile ;  but 
which  the  French,  in  their  detracting  no- 
menclature, termed  "  le  Combat  d' Aboukir." 
On  the  8th  the  British  took  possession  of 
the  island  of  Aboukir,  and  its  name  was 
changed  to  that  of  Nelson's  Island.  Ou 
the  19th,  Nelson,  in  the  Vanguard,  accom- 
panied by  the  Culloden  and  Alexander,  sailed 
for  Naples,  leaving  Captain  Hood  with  the 

separates  us  from  the  object  which  we  love  is  ter- 
rible ;  we  feel  isolated  on  the  earth ;  we  almost  ex- 
Eerience  the  convulsions  of  the  last  agony ;  the 
iculties  of  the  soul  are  annihilated ;  its  connexion 
with  the  earth  is  preserved  only  across  a  veil  which 
distorts  everything.  We  feel  in  such  a  situation, 
that  there  is  nothing  which  yet  binds  us  to  life ; 
that  it  were  far  better  to  die  ;  but  when,  after  such 
first  and  unavoidable  throes,  we  press  our  children 
to  our  hearts,  tears,  and  more  tender  sentiments 
arise ;  life  becomes  bearable  for  their  sakes.  Yes, 
madame,  they  will  open  the  fountains  of  your  heart , 
you  will  watch  their  childhood  ;  educate  their  youth  ; 
you  will  speak  to  them  of  their  father,  of  your  pre- 
sent grief,  and  of  the  loss  which  they  and  the  re- 
public have  sustained  in  his  death.  After  having 
resumed  the  interest  in  life  by  the  chord  of  maternal 
love,  you  will  perhaps  feel  some  consolation  from 
the  friendship  and  warm  interest  which  I  shall  evi-r 
take  in  the  widow  of  my  friend." — Napoleon's  Con- 
fidential Corrapondence. 
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Zealous,  Goliath,  Swiftsure,  Seahorse,  Eme- 
rald, Alcmene,  and  Bonne  Citoyenne,  to 
cruise  off  the  port  of  Alexandria.  On  the 
14th,  Sir  James  Saumarez  was  dispatched 
with  the  Orion,  Bellerophon,  Minotaur, 
Defence,  Audacious,  Theseus,  and  Majestic, 
accompanied  by  the  prizes  taken  at  Aboukir, 
to  refit  at  Gibraltar. 

On  Tuesday,  the  2nd  of  August,  the  day 
succeeding  that  on  which  the  battle  was 
fought,  Nelson's  fleet  offered  up  thanks- 
giving to  the  Almighty,  for  the  victory  they 
had  obtained.  Service  was  performed  on 
board  the  Vanguard  and  other  ships,  and 
all  were  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion.  This  public  acknowledgment 
of  the  Deity,  is  said  to  have  had  a  peculiar 
effect  upon  the  French  prisoners  on  board 
the  British  ships. 

The  following  is  the  despatch  relating  to 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  addressed  to  "Admiral 
the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  Commander-in- 
chief,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  off  Cadiz"  :— 

"  Vanyuard — Off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
"  August  3rd. 

"Mr  LORD, — Almighty  God  has  blessed 
his  majesty's  arms,  in  the  late  battle,  by  a 
great  victory  over  the  fleet  of  the  enemy, 
whom  I  attacked  at  sunset,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  The 
enemy  was  moored  in  a  strong  line  of  battle 
for  defending  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of 
Shoals,  flanked  by  numerous  gun-boats,  four 

*  Captain  Westcott  was  a  rising  officer,  and  was 
much  respected  in  the  service.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
baker,  who  lived  at  Honiton,  in  Devonshire ;  and 
the  following  sketch  of  his  career  is  given  in  vol. 
xii.  of  the  Naval  Chronicle : — "  Being  led  by  his 
profession  to  a  connexion  with  the  millers,  young 
Westcott  used  frequently  to  be  sent  to  the  mill.  It 
happened  in  one  of  his  visits,  that  by  the  accidental 
breaking  of  a  rope,  the  machine  was  disordered ; 
and  neither  the  owner  nor  his  men  being  equal  to 
the  task  of  repairing  it,  Westcott  offered  to  use  his 
skill  in  splicing  it,  although  attended  with  danger 
and  difficulty.  The  miller  complied,  and  the  job 
was  executed  with  such  nicety,  that  he  told  him  '  he 
was  fit  for  a  sailor,  since  he  could  splice  so  well  j  and 
if  ever  he  should  have  an  inclination  to  go  to  sea,  he 
would  get  him  a  berth.'  Accordingly  an  opportu- 
nity presented  itself,  of  which  the  lad  accepted  ;  and 
he  began  his  naval  career  in  the  humble  capacity  of 
a  cabin-boy ;  a  situation  the  most  common  in  the 
ship,  and  not  much  calculated  to  afford  vent  to  the 
expansion  of  genius.  But  he  continued  to  exercise 
his  abilities  to  such  good  purpose,  and  discovered 
such  an  acuteness  of  understanding,  that  he  was,  in 
a  very  short  time,  introduced  among  the  midship- 
men ;  in  which  rank  his  behaviour  was  so  concili- 
atory and  prudent,  that  farther  advancement  followed. 
From  that  time  he  became  so  signally  conspicuous 
both  for  his  skill  and  bravery,  that  he  gradually,  or 
rather  hastily,  continued  to  be  promoted,  until  he 
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frigates,  and  a  battery  of  guns  and  mortars 
on  the  island  in  their  van ;  but  nothing 
could  withstand  the  squadron  [which]  your 
.ordship  did  me  the  honour  to  place  under 
my  command.  Their  high  state  of  disci- 
pline is  well  known  to  you;  and  with  the 
judgment  of  the  captains,  together  with 
their  valour,  and  that  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  every  description,  it  was  absolutely 
irresistible.  Could  anything  from  my  pen 
add  to  the  character  of  the  captains,  I  would 
write  with  pleasure ;  but  that  is  impossible. 

"  I  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  Captain 
Westcott,*  of  the  Majestic,  who  was  killed 
early  in  the  action ;  but  the  ship  continued 
to  be  so  well  fought  by  her  first  lieutenant, 
Mr.  Cuthbert,  that  I  have  given  him  an 
order  to  command  her,  till  your  lordship's 
pleasure  is  known. 

"  The  ships  of  the  enemy,  all  but  their  two 
rear  ships,  are  nearly  dismasted ;  and  these 
two,  with  two  frigates,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
made  their  escape  ;  nor  was  it,  I  assure  you, 
in  my  power  to  prevent  them.  Captain 
Hood  most  handsomely  endeavoured  to  do 
it ;  but  I  had  no  ship  in  a  condition  to  sup- 
port the  Zealous,  and  I  was  obliged  to  call 
her  in. 

"  The  support  and  assistance  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Captain  Berry  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently expressed.  I  was  wounded  in  the 
head,f  and  obliged  to  be  carried  off  the 
deck;  but  the  service  suffered  no  loss  by 

reached  that  honourable  station  in  which  he  lost  his 
life.  Had  he  survived  the  battle,  his  seniority  of 
appointment  would  have  obtained  him  an  admiral's 
flag  ;  but  alas !  human  expectations  end  in  the  grave  !" 
By  a  vote  of  parliament  a  monument  was  ordered  to 
be  erected  to  the  memory  of  this  gallant  young 
officer. 

t  He  had  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  head 
from  a  piece  of  langridge  shot.  The  effusion  of 
blood,  occasioning  an  apprehension  that  the  wound 
was  mortal,  he  was  carried  down  into  the  cock-pit. 
The  surgeon,  with  a  natural  and  pardonable  eager- 
ness, quitted  the  poor  fellows  then  under  his  hands, 
that  he  might  instantly  attend  the  admiral.  "  No," 
said  Nelson,  "  I  will  take  my  turn  with  my  brave 
fellows."  Nor  would  he  suffer  his  own  wound  to  be 
examined,  till  every  man — and  the  cock-pit  was 
crowded  at  the  time — who  had  been  previously 
wounded,  had  been  properly  attended  to.  When 
the  surgeon  came  to  examine  his  wound,  it  was  with 
inexpressible  joy  that  the  wounded  men  and  the 
whole  crew  heard,  that  the  wound  was  merely 
superficial.  Having  dressed  the  wound,  the  sur- 
geon requested  his  patient  to  remain  quiet ;  but  no 
sooner  did  Nelson  hear  the  cry,  that  the  Orient 
was  on  fire,  than  he  hurried  on  deck,  and  gave 
orders  that  boats  should  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  the 
endangered  crew.  Nelson  had  already  lost  his  right 
eye  at  the  siege  of  Bastia,  and  his  right  arm  at 
Santa  Cruz,  in  Teneriffe. 
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that  event.  Captain  Berry  was  fully  equal 
to  the  important  service  then  going  on,  and 
to  him  I  must  beg  to  refer  you  for  every 
information  relative  to  this  victory.  He 
will  present  you  with  the  flag  of  second  in 
command ;  that  of  the  coramander-in-chief 
being  burnt  in  the  Orient.  Herewith  I 
transmit  you  lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  lines  of  battle  of  ourselves  and  the 
French. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

"  HORATIO  NELSON." 


Captain  Berry  quitted  Nelson  on  the  6th 
of  August,  and  proceeded  in  the  Leander, 
Captain  Thompson,  with  the  above  despatch 
to  join  Earl  St.  Vincent,  who  was  still  with 
the  Mediterranean  fleet  off  Cadiz.  On  the 
18th,  the  Leander  fell  in,  near  Candia,  with 
the  Gtntreux,  74-guns,  one  of  the  French 
vessels  that  had  escaped  from  Aboukir. 
This  ship  had  behaved  very  disgracefully 
in  the  battle  of  the  1st  of  August;  having 
made  off  from  the  fleet  before  she  had  re- 
ceived the  slightest  damage  either  in  her 
hull  or  her  rigging.  Seeing  the  disabled 
state  of  the  Leander,  the  G&vtreux  bore  down 
upon  her;  but  although  Captain  Thompson 
was  eighty  men  short  of  his  complement, 
and  several  of  his  crew  had  been  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  still  he  determined 
to  fight  his  ship  as  long  as  he  could.  The 
Gencreux  having  fired  a  shot  ahead,  the 
Leander  answered  by  bringing  her  broadside 
to  bear,  and  keeping  up  a  vigorous  cannon- 
ade. A  severe  action  ensued,  which  lasted 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  half-past  three 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Leander  became 
totally  unmanageable,  not  a  stick  standing 
but  the  shattered  remains  of  her  fore  and 
mainmasts,  and  the  bowsprit ;  her  hull  sent 
to  pieces ;  her  deck  covered  with  the  dead 
and  wounded ;  and  herself  scarcely  able  to 
float.  In  this  forlorn  state  the  Leander 
struck  her  colours,  having  lost,  out  of  her 
crew  of  313  men,  thirty-five  killed  and  fifty- 
seven  wounded  ;  and  inflicted  a  loss  on  her 
opponent  in  killed,  100,  and  wounded,  188. 

AVlien  the  relative  size  and  strength  of 
the  two  ships  are  considered,  it  will  be 

•  To  the  observations  of  o  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  the  title  of  baron  was  not  com- 
mensurate to  Nelson's  merits,  1'itt  nobly  replied, 
minil  NYlson's  fame  will  be  coequal  with  the 
British ;  and  when  the  victory  of  the  Nile,  the  great- 
est on  naval  record,  is  mentioned,  no  man  will  tliink 
of  asking  whether  he  had  been  created  a  baron,  a 
viscount,  or  an  earl."  This  noble  sentiment  drew 
the  line  of  distinction  between  the  performance  of 
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seen  Captain  Thompson  sustained  no  loss 
in  honour,  when  he  surrendered  to  so 
powerful  an  antagonist.  The  force  of  the 
British  ship  was : — guns,  60 ;  broadside 
weight  of  metal,  516  Ibs. ;  men,  258;  ton- 
nage, 1,052.  The  force  of  the  Genfreux 
was:— guns,  78;  weight  of  metal,  985  Ibs. ; 
crew,  700;  tonnage,  1,926.  Captain  Berry, 
before  the  ship  struck,  threw  his  despatches 
into  the  sea,  so  that  the  British  ministry 
had  no  intelligence  of  the  decisive  battle 
of  the  1st  of  August,  until  the  2nd  of 
October,  on  which  day  Captain  Capel,  who 
had  been  sent  overland,  by  way  of  Naples, 
arrived  in  London  with  duplicates  of  the 
despatches. 

The  greatest  rejoicings  took  place  through- 
out the  country  when  the  news  of  the  great 
victory  of  the  Nile  was  made  know.  On 
the  6th  of  October  the  Gazette  announced 
that  Nelson  was  created  Baron*  Nelson  of 
the  Nile,  and  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  A  pension  of  £2,000 
per  annum  was  settled  on  him  and  his  two 
next  heirs  male.  The  Irish  parliament 
voted  him  an  additional  £1,000  a-year; 
and  the  East  India  Company  presented 
him  with  £10,000.  To  the  corporation  of 
London,  of  which  city  he  had  previously 
received  the  freedom,  he  presented  the 
sword  of  the  French  admiral,  Blanquct :  for 
this  the  corporation  voted  their  thanks  to 
Nelson  and  to  the  officers  and  men  under 
his  command.  They  also  presented  him 
with  a  sword,  valued  at  200  guineas.  The 
Ottoman  Porte  instituted  the  order  of  the 
Crescent,  and  made  the  English  rear-admiral 
its  first  knight-companion."  He  moreover 
received  many  presents  from  foreign  princes. 
The  grand  seignor  made  him  a  present  of 
a  pelisse  of  sables,  valued  at  5,000  dollars, 
and  an  aigrette,  taken  from  one  of  the  im- 
perial turbans,  valued  at  £6,000.  The  czar 
Paul  sent  him  his  portrait,  set  with  dia- 
monds, in  a  gold  snuff-box ;  and  the  King 
of  Sardinia  made  a  like  present.  Gold 
medals  were  presented,  with  the  thanks  of 
parliament,  to  the  captains  of  the  fleet; 
and  the  first  lieuteuantsf  of  all  the  shins 
were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  comman- 

illnstrious  deeds  and  the  trappings  of  idle  baubles 
and  paltry  appellations. 

t  On  this  occasion  Nelson  exhibited  a  noble  trait 
in  his  character.  Observing  that  the  order  for  the 
promotion  of  the  first  lieutenants  was  limited  to 
those  ctii/ni/iil  in  the  action,  he  was  fearful  that  this 
would  affect  the  officers  of  Troubridge's  ship,  and 
wrote  to  the  Karl  of  St.  Vincent  as  follows : — "  1 
sincerely  hope  this  it  not  intended  to  exclude  the 
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ders.  Nelson,  in  remembrance  of  an  old 
friendship,  had  appointed  Alexander  Davi- 
son  sole  prize-agent  of  the  captured  ships. 
As  an  acknowledgment  of  the  kindness, 
Davison  expended  £2,000  of  his  agency  in 
gold  medals  for  the  captains,  silver  ones  for 
the  lieutenants  and  warrant-officers,  gilt- 
metal  ones  for  the  petty  officers,  and  copper 
medals  for  the  seamen  and  marines;  which  last 
cheap  badges  were  so  highly  prized  by  their 
owners,  that  when  any  one  of  them  died  on  a 
foreign  station,  his  last  request  was,  his  Nile 
medal  should  be  sent  home  to  his  friends. 

The  houses  of  parliament  passed  votes  of 
thanks  to  Nelson ;  and,  on  this  occasion, 
Lord  Minto,  with  great  eloquence,  spoke  of 
the  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  country. 
Referring  to  the  victory  of  the  Nile,  he  said, 
— "  That  as  it  had  done  more  to  exalt  the 
reputation  of  our  country,  and  added  more 
to  the  ancient  and  already  accumulated  stock 
of  British  naval  glory,  so  it  had  contributed 
more  essentially  to  the  solid  interests  and 
security  of  this  empire,  as  well  as  to  the 
salvation  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  than  per- 
haps any  other  single  event  recorded  in 
history."  Prayer  and  thanksgiving  were 
offered  up  in  all  churches,  and  "  Nelson  and 
the  Nile,"  became  as  household  words 
throughout  the  land. 

One  present  which  Nelson  received  on 
the  occasion  of  this  victory  he  valued  very 
highly.  The  captains  of  his  squadron  met 
on  the  3rd  of  August,  and  voted  a  sword  to 
their  admiral,  as  a  testimony  of  their  sense 
of  his  skill  and  intrepidity.  They  also 
established  the  Egyptian  club,  to  comme- 
morate the  battle,  and  solicited  Nelson  to 
sit  for  his  portrait,  that  it  might  be  hung 
up  in  the  room  of  the  club. 


On  his  way  to  Gibraltar  with  the  prizes, 
Sir  James  Saumarez  fell  in  with  the  Portu- 
guese squadron,  consisting  of  three  ships  of 
the  line,  a  fire-ship,  and  a  brig,  under  the 
command  of  the  Marquis  de   Niza;   these 
ships    had    been    detached,   in    the    early 
part  of  July,  by  Earl  St.  Vincent  from  off 
Cadiz,  as  a  reinforcement  to  Rear-admiral 
Nelson.     While   detained  off  the  island  of 
Malta  by  calms,  a  deputation  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  island  waited  on  Sir 
James,  soliciting  a  supply  of  arms  and  am- 
munition, and  his  co-operation  in  their  at- 
tempts   against    the     French    garrison    of 
Valetta.     Before  he  proceeded  on  his  desti- 
nation,  1,200  muskets,   and  a   quantity  of 
gunpowder  taken  out  of  the  captured  ships, 
were  given  to  the  Maltese :  the  Portuguese 
squadron  was  left  to  blockade  the  harbour 
of    Malta.       In    the    middle    of    October, 
Nelson   detached    Captain    Ball    with   the 
three  line-of-battle  ships,    Alexander,   Cul- 
loden,   and   Colossus,  to   co-operate  in   the 
blockade ;    and  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month,  he,  with  the  Vanguard  and  Minotaur, 
effected  a  junction  with  Ball  and  the  Mar- 
quis de  Niza.     Already  10,000  Maltese  were 
in  arms,  and  had  several  skirmishes  with 
the  French  garrison.     On  the  28th,  Goza 
surrendered  to  Captain  Ball,  and  was  taken 
possession  of  for  the  King  of  Sicily. 

In  November  of  this  year,  a  squadron  of 
ships,  under  Commodore  Duckworth,  with  a 
division  of  troops  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-general  Stewart,  was  dispatched 
by  Earl  St.  Vincent  for  the  capture  of  the 
island  of  Minorca.  After  a  show  of  resis- 
tance the  Spaniards  entered  into  a  capitula- 
tion, and  the  English  became  masters  of  the 
island. 


OPERATIONS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES,  ETC. 


IN  February,  Rear-admiral  Harvey  and 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby 

first  lieutenant  of  the  Culloden  ;  for  heaven's  sake — 
for  my  sake — if  it  be  so,  get  it  altered."  To  Nelson's 
satisfaction  he  was  informed  that  the  limitation  was 
not  intended  to  apply  to  Troubridge's  ship,  and  in- 
structions from  the  Admiralty  were  sent  to  Lord  St. 
Vincent  to  promote  the  lieutenant  of  the  Culloden 
to  the  first  vacancy  that  occurred.  Captain  Trou- 
bridge  was  also  awarded  a  medal,  although,  strictly 
speaking,  he  was  not  engaged.  The  king  expressly 
ordered  that  the  medal  should  be  presented  to  him 
"  for  his  services  both  before  and  since,  and  for  the 
great  and  wonderful  services  he  made  at  the  time  of 
the  action,  in  saving  and  getting  off  his  ship."  Lord 
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attacked  the  Spanish  island  of  Trinidad, 
which,  with  the  mainland  of  South  America, 

Nelson,  on  this  occasion,  thus  gave  his  testimony  in 
favour  of  this  gallant  officer : — "  The  eminent  ser- 
vices of  our  friend  deserve  the  very  highest  reward. 
I  have  experienced  the  activity  of  his  mind  and  body. 
It  was  Troubridge  who  equipped  the  squadron  so 
soon  at  Syracuse :  it  was  Troubridge  who  exerted 
himself  for  me  after  the  action  :  it  was  Troubridge 
that  saved  the  Culloden,  when  none  that  I  know  in 
the  service  would  have  attempted  it:  it  is  Trou- 
bridge whom  I  have  left  as  myself  at  Naples ; — he  is, 
as  a  friend  and  an  officer,  a  nonpareil." — Clarke  and 
M'Arthur's  Life  of  Nelson. 
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forms  the  inlet  called  the  Gulf  of  Paria ;  in 
the  bocca  or  mouth  of  which  lay  four 
Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  frigate.  So 
intimidated  were  the  Spaniards,  that  they 
set  fire  to  their  ships,  of  which  three  and 
the  frigate  were  burnt  to  the  water's  edge, 
before  the  assailants  could  devise  any  means 
to  save  them.  The  San  Domingo,  a  74-gun 
ship,  the  island,  together  with  1,500  pris- 
oners, and  a  large  quantity  of  naval  and 
military  stores  were  the  reward  of  the  vic- 
tors. In  the  attempt,  in  April,  on  Porto 
Rico,  the  British  were  not  so  successful,  the 
position  being  too  strong  for  their  means. 

Insurrection  still  raged  in  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  where  the  negroes  contended 
against  the  mulattoes  and  the  French ;  but 
during  their  contests  the  English  still  kept 
possession  of  Port-au-Prince,  St.  Mark,  and 
Arcahaye  in  that  island.  The  continual 
drain,  however,  on  our  land  and  sea  forces, 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever,  in- 
duced the  British  ministry  to  direct  General 
Maitland  to  evacuate  the  island.  In  con- 
formity with  his  instructions,  the  general 
sent,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  a  flag  of  truce 
to  the  republican  general,  Toussaint-L'Ou- 
verture,  with  a  proposal  for  a  suspension  of 
arms,  and  for  a  guarantee  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  inhabitants  who  might  choose 
to  remain  in  the  island.  The  proposal  being 
assented  to,  and  a  treaty  to  that  effect  con- 
cluded, the  British  troops  and  French  roy- 
alists, on  the  9th  of  May,  embarked  on  board 
of  a  British  squadron,  and  evacuating  the 
island,  proceeded  to  Cape  Nicolas  Mole,  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  they  were  dis- 
embarked. Soon  afterwards,  the  negroes 
having  triumphed  over  their  masters,  St. 
Domingo  became  a  negro  republic. 

In  the  month  of  August,  the  Spaniards 
attacked  the  British  settlement  at  the  Bay 
of  Honduras,  with  a  flotilla  consisting  o< 
twenty  schooners  and  sloops,  and  having  on 
board  2,000  troops,  under  the  command 
of  the  redoubtable  field-marshal,  Arthur 
O'Neil ;  but  they  met  with  so  jrarm  a  recep- 
tion from  the  small  detachments  of  the  C3rd 


and  6th  West  India  regiments,  stationed 
there  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Barrow,  and  the  Merlin  sloop,  Captain 
Moss,  that  they  were  glad  to  sheer  off,  and 
leave  the  British  settlers  in  Honduras  Bay 
in  quietness  for  the  future. 

Among  the  single  ship-fights  of  this  year, 
that  of  the  Mars  and  Hercule,  both  74's, 
is  the  most  remarkable.  While  Lord  Brid- 
port,  with  the  fleet,  was  standing  across  the 
Du  Raz  passage,  the  Mars  discovered,  Jan- 
uary 21st,  the  Hercule  working  up  along 
shore  towards  Brest.  After  attempting  to 
scape  through  the  passage  Du  Raz,  the 
Hercule  put  herself  in  a  position  to  meet  her 
antagonist.  At  fifteen  minutes  past  nine, 
P.M.,  the  Hercule  opened  her  starboard 
broadside  upon  the  Mars,  which  was  as 
promptly  returned.  The  ships  now  became 
so  entangled  with  each  other,  that  the  guns 
on  the  lower  deck  of  each  could  not  be  run 
out,  but  were  obliged  to  be  fired  within 
board :  in  this  condition  they  continued 
fighting  till  thirty  minutes  past  ten,  P.M., 
rubbing  their  sides  together,  until,  after  two 
ineffectual  attempts  to  board,  the  Hercule, 
struck  her  colours. 

In  1797,  when  Napoleon  Buonaparte  dis- 
solved the  Venetian  republic,  he  possessed 
himself,  on  behalf  of  the  French  republic,  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  belonging  to  Venice,  in 
the  Adriatic.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  a 
powerful  army  of  Turks  and  Albanians, 
under  Ali  Pasha,  having  swept  away  the 
French  from  the  Ionian  dependencies  in 
Albania,  on  the  6th  of  October,  a  Turco- 
Russian  fleet — between  which  powers  a 
treaty  of  alliance  and  co-operation  had  been 
concluded — appeared  off  the  island  of  Cerigo, 
with  a  division  of  8,000  troops  on  board. 
By  the  10th,  the  coalitionists  had,  with 
little  difficulty,  possessed  themselves  of  all 
the  islands,  except  Corfu,  with  a  loss  of 
1,500  men  to  the  French.  On  the  20th, 
they  commenced  their  operations  against 
that  island ;  but  the  French  general,  Chabot, 
conducted  its  defence  so  skilfully,  that  it 
remained  unsubdued  at  the  close  of  the  year. 


NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE'S  CAMPAIGNS  IN  EGYPT  IN  1708  AND  1799. 


HAVING  renounced  the  command  of  "  the 
army  of  England,"  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
turned  his  entire  thoughts  towards  the  East 
— "  to  that  theatre,"  as  he  described  it,  "  of 
mighty  empires,  where  all  the  great  revolu- 


tions of  the  earth  had  arisen,  where  mind 
had  its  birth,  and  all  religions  their  cradle, 
and  where  six  hundred  millions  of  men  still 
had  their  dwelling-place."  "  Europe,"  he 
observed,  "  is  no  field  for  glorious  exploits." 
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While  engaged  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
peace  of  Campo-Formio,  he  had  suggested, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Directory,*  the  importance 
of  an.  expedition  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

For  this  purpose,  active  preparations  were 
made  in  all  the  ports  of  Italy  and  the  south 
of  France.  Toulon,  Genoa,  Ajaccio,  and 
Civita  Veccia,  were  assigned  as  the  stations 
for  the  assembling  of  the  convoy  and  tran- 
sports. Thither  the  elite  of  the  "  army  of 
England"  marched.  Dessaix,  Kleber,  Lannes, 
Murat,  Berthier,  and  Andreosse,  were  among 
the  officers  selected.  The  naval  force  was 
collected  at  Toulon,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Brueys.  A  troop  of  100  sjavans — 
men  eminent  in  art,  science,  and  literature 
— among  whom  were  Monge,  Bertholet, 
Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  &c.,  accompanied  the 
expedition.  The  army  consisted  of  40,000 
picked  men,  who  had  served  in  the  Italian 
campaigns;  the  fleet,  of  thirteen  ships  of  the 
line,  fourteen  frigates,  and  seventy-two  brigs 
and  cutters.  Four  hundred  transports  con- 
veyed the  troops.  Three  millions  of  livres 
— the  treasure  which  had  been  seized  at 
Berne — were  applied  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition. 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
quitted  Paris,  and  arrived  at  Toulon  on  the 
9th  of  that  month.  Before  the  embarkation 
commenced,  he  addressed  the  following  pro- 
clamation to  the  troops : — "Soldiers  !  you  are 
one  of  the  wings  of  the  army  of  England ; 
you  have  made  war  in  mountains,  plains, 
and  cities;  it  remains  to  make  it  on  the 
ocean.  Soldiers !  the  eyes  of  Europe  are 
upon  you.  The  Roman  legions  combated 
Carthage  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land;  and 
victory  never  deserted  their  standards,  be- 
cause they  never  ceased  to  be  brave,  patient, 
and  united.  The  genius  of  liberty,  which  has 
rendered  from  its  birth  the  republic  the 
arbiter  of  Europe,  has  now  determined  that 
it  should  become  so  of  the  seas,  and  of  the 

*  During  these  negotiations,  in  the  summer  of  1797, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  took  away  from  the  Ambro- 
eian  library  at  Milan,  all  the  books  he  could  find  on 
subjects  relating  to  the  East,  and  on  their  being 
brought  to  Paris,  marginal  notes'were  appended  in 
every  page  -which  treated  on  Egypt.  A  plan  for  the 
seizure  and  colonization  of  Egypt,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  a  stepping-stone  for  undermining  the 
British  power  in  India,  had  been  suggested  by 
Count  Vergennes  to  the  French  government  during 
the  monarchy.  The  project  was  found  by  the  Direc- 
tory in  the  royal  cabinet,  and  was  given  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  for  his  guidance. 

t  While  engaged  in  the  Italian  campaigns,  Napo- 
leon  Buonaparte   conceived   the  project  of  revolu- 
tionising Greece.     With  this  design,  he  sent  a  letter 
to  the  patriarch  of  the  Maronites,  Christians  of  the 
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most  distant  nations.  I  am  come  to  lead 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  goddess  of  liberty, 
across  mighty  seas,  into  remote  realms, 
where  your  valour  may  achieve  wealth  such 
as  could  never  be  hoped  for  beneath  the  cold 
skies  of  the  West.  The  lowest  soldier  in 
the  army  shall  have  seven  acres  of  land  as 
his  share  in  the  enterprise." 

On  the  19th  of  May,  the  fleet  got  under 
weigh,  and  having  effected  a  junction  with 
the  squadrons  in  the  harbours  of  Ajaccio  and 
Civita  Castellana,  bore  away  with  a  fair 
wind  for  Malta,  off  which  island  they  ap- 
peared on  the  16th  of  June.  The  grand- 
master and  principal  officers  having  been 
successfully  tampered  with  before  the  expe- 
dition set  sail,  after  a  feeble  show  of  resis- 
tance, threw  open  the  gates  to  the  invaders.f 
Having  left  3,000  men,  under  General 
Vaubois,  for  the  defence  of  the  island,  and 
distributed  all  the  Turkish  prisoners  found  in 
the  galleys  through  the  fleet,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  a  moral  influence  on  the  Mo- 
hammedan population  of  Egypt,  Napoleon  set 
sail  for  that  country,  and  on  the  29th  came 
in  sight  of  Cape  Aza.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
the  fleet  was  off  Alexandria,  when  he  heard 
that  the  English  fleet,  under  Nelson,  had 
left  only  two  days  before.  So  great  was 
Napoleon  Buonaparte's  apprehension  of 
Nelson's  return,  that  he  ordered  an  imme- 
diate disembarkation  of  the  troops,  which 
was  effected  in  the  course  of  the  night,  at 
Marabout,  an  anchorage  about  three  leagues 
from  Alexandria.  While  on  board  the 
Orient,  he  had  issued,  on  the  22nd  of 
June,  this  proclamation  : — "  Soldiers  !  You 
are  about  to  undertake  a  conquest,  the 
effects  of  which  on  the  commerce  and  civili- 
sation of  the  world  are  incalculable.  You 
will  strike  a  blow  at  England — the  most 
severe  and  vital  she  can  receive  before 
you  inflict  her  death-blow.  We  have  some 
fatiguing  marches  to  make,  some  actions  to 

Greek  church,  by  an  aged  Greek,  named  Dimo,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  Corsica  from  Turkish  oppression, 
offering  the  Greeks  the  co-operation  of  the  French 
republic  for  thlfr  emancipation,  and  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  Turks,  their  aggressors.  At  the  same 
time,  pamphlets,  poems,  songs,  in  ancient  and 
modern  Greek,  were  circulated  throughout  Mace- 
donia, Epirus,  Albania,  the  Morea,  and  the  Isles  of 
the  Archipelago,  with  the  intention  of  raising  the 
Greeks  to  an  emulation  of  their  ancestors,  under 
the  auspices  and  protection  of  the  "  great  nation."  On 
obtaining  the  possession  of  Malta,  he  caused  a  pro- 
clamation to  be  issued  from  the  central  department  of 
the  Ionian  Isles,  announcing  the  reduction  of  the 
fortress,  and  inviting  the  Greeks  to  listen  to  the  gene- 
ral cry  there  for  liberty,  and  holding  out  to  them  hopes 
from  the  French  conquests  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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win ;  but  success  will  crown  our  exertions. 
These  destinies  are  favourable.  The  Mame- 
lukes, who  are  in  the  pay  of  England,  and 
tyrannize  over  this  unfortunate  country,  will, 
soon  after  our  landing,  have  ceased  to  exist. 
The  people  with  whom  we  are  about  to  be 
connected  are  Mohammedans.  It  is  the  first 
article  of  their  creed  that  '  there  is  no  other 
God  butGod,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.' 
Do  not  gainsay  them  :  live  with  them  as 
you  have  lived  with  the  Italians  and  the 
Jews.  Pay  the  same  deference  to  their 
muftis  and  imams,  as  you  have  paid  to  the 
bishops  and  rabbins.  Show  to  the  ceremo- 
nies prescribed  by  the  Koran,  and  to  the 
mosques,  the  same  tolerance  as  you  have 
shown  to  the  convents  and  the  synagogues, 
to  the  religion  of  Jesus  and  of  Moses.  All 
religions  were  protected  by  the  legions  of 
ancient  Rome.  You  will  find  here  customs 
which  are  greatly  at  variance  with  those  of 
Europe :  accustom  yourselves  to  respect 
them.  The  inhabitants  treat  their  women 
differently  from  us :  but,  in  every  country, 
he  who  violates  is  a  monster.  Pillage  en- 
riches only  a  few,  while  it  dishonours  an 
army,  destroys  its  resources,  and  makes 
enemies  of  those  whom  it  is  the  interest  of 
all  to  attacb  as  friends.  The  first  town  we 
are  about  to  enter  was  built  by  Alexander :  at 
every  step  we  shall  meet  with  recollections 
worthy  to  excite  the  emulation  of  French- 
men." At  the  same  time,  orders  were  issued 
that  every  individual  of  the  army  who  should 
pillage,  steal,  or  commit  extortion  of  any 
kind,  should  be  shot ;  and  that  when  any 
individual  of  a  division  should  have  com- 
mitted any  disorders  in  a  country,  the 
whole  division,  if  the  offender  should  not  be 
discovered,  should  be  responsible,  and  pay 
the  sum  necessary  to  indemnify  the  inhabi- 
tants for  tbe  loss  sustained. 

To  conciliate  the  scheiks  and  civil  authori- 
ties of  the  country,  he  flattered  the  animosity 
which  they  and  the  people  of  Egypt  cherished 
against  the  beys  and  Mamelukes,  the  mili- 
tary rulers  of  the  country,  who^xercised  the 
most  unlimited  despotism  over  every  other 
class.  Proclamations,  in  French  and  Arabic, 
were  issued  from  head-quarters,  setting  forth 
that  the  sole  object  of  the  French,  who  were 
the  friends  of  God  and  all  true  Mussulmans, 
was  to  put  an  end  to  their  tyranny  and 
oppression.  One,  dated  June  30th,  was 
as  follows  : — "  People  of  Egypt  1  The  beys 
will  tell  you  I  am  come  to  destroy  your 
religion.  Believe  them  not.  Tell  them  I 
am  come  to  restore  your  rights,  punish  your 


iyrants,  and  revive  the  true  worship  of 
Mohammed,  which  the  French  venerate  more 
than  the  Mamelukes.  Tell  them,  that  all 
men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God;  that 
wisdom,  talents,  and  virtue  alone  constitute 
the  difference  among  them.  And  what  are 
the  virtues  which  distinguish  the  Mamelukes, 
which  entitle  them  to  appropriate  all  the 
enjoyments  of  life  to  themselves  ?  Is  there 
a  beautiful  woman?  she  belongs  to  the 
Mamelukes.  So  of  every  other  valuable 
possession.  If  Egypt  is  their  farm,  let  them 
show  the  tenure  from  God  by  which  they 
bold  it.  No  !  God  is  just,  and  full  of  pity  to 
the  suffering  people.  For  a  long  period  a 
horde  of  slaves,  bought  in  the  Caucasus  and 
Georgia,  have  tyrannised  over  the  fairest  part 
of  the  world;  but  God,  on  whom  every- 
thing depends,  has  decreed  that  this  tyranny 
should  terminate.  Cadis,  scheiks,  imams, — 
tell  the  people  that  we  are  the  friends  of 
true  Mussulmans.  Did  we  not  destroy  the 
pope  who  preached  eternal  war  against  the 
Mussulman  ?  Did  we  not  crush  the  Knights 
of  Malta,  because  those  foolish  men  thought 
that  God  wished  war  to  be  carried  on  against 
Mussulmans?  Are  we  not  the  men,  who,  in 
all  ages,  have  been  the  friends  of  the  grand 
signior,  and  the  enemies  of  his  enemies? 
We  have  not  come  to  make  war  against  true 
believers,  but  against  the  blasphemers  who 
have  revolted  from  the  rightful  authority  of 
the  Sublime  Porte.  Thrice  happy  shall 
they  be  who  are  with  us ! — blest  in  their 
fortunes  and  inheritance.  Happy  those  who 
are  neuter :  they  will  have  time  to  know  us, 
and  to  be  with  us ;  but  woe  to  those  who 
shall  arm  in  defence  of  the  Mamelukes,  and 
tight  against  us.  For  them  there  is  neither 
recompense  nor  hope.  It  is  decreed  that 
they  shall  perish !" 

As  soon  as  about  5,000  men  had  readied 
the  shore,  they  were  formed  in  battle  order 
on  the  beach,  and  immediately  marched  on 
Alexandria,  which  city  they  reached  shortly 
after  day-break  of  the  2nd.  An  assault 
was  immediately  ordered :  in  a  few  hours 
the  place  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French ; 
for,  the  defenders  having  in  the  confusion 
left  one  of  the  principal  gates  open,  the 
troops  on  the  walls  were  attacked  in  the 
rear  by  those  who  had  rushed  in.  The 
garrison,  in  confusion,  fled  into  the  interior 
of  the  city.  The  French  quickly  took  up 
their  quarters  in  the  capital  of  Cleopatra 
and  the  Ptolemies. 

"While  at  Alexandria,  Dessaix  was  dis- 
patched with  5,000  men  to  Beda,  to  open 
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communications  with  the  native  Arabs, 
whose  assistance  he  was  instructed  to  obtain. 
Napoleon,  before  he  left  Alexandria,  ordered 
the  harbour  to  be  sounded,  with  the  view  of 
placing  the  fleet  in  safety ;  but  the  draught 
of  water  being  found  insufficient,  the  fleet 
remained  at  their  anchorage  off  Aboukir. 
On  the  7th,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  leaving 
Kleber  with  3,000  men  in  garrison  at 
Alexandria,  prepared  to  advance  to  Cairo 
before  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  rendered 
military  operations  difficult.  His  march 
lay  over  burning  sands,  at  some  distance 
from  the  Nile.  The  miseries  the  troops 
endured  were  severe  in  the  extreme.  The 
air  was  crowded  with  pestiferous  insects; 
the  glare  of  "the  sand  weakened  the  eyes  of 
the  troops,  and  blinded  many;  the  water  was 
scarce  and  bad ;  and  the  country  had  been 
swept  clear  of  everything  that  could  furnish 
nutriment.  The  tortures  which  the  troops 
suffered  were  so  exquisite  as  to  produce  loud 
murmurs.  "  Is  this  the  country,"  exclaimed 
the  soldiers,  "  in  which  the  general  promised 
us  farms  of  seven  acres  each?  He  might 
have  allowed  us  to  name  our  own  quan- 
tities :  we  should  not  have  abused  his  libe- 
rality." Nor  was  complaint  confined  to  the 
men;  even  the  officers  could  not  restrain 
themselves  from  giving  utterance  to  expres- 
sions of  disappointment.  Lannes  and  Murat 
threw  themselves  upon  the  ground,  and 
gave  way  to  despair.  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
alone  was  superior  to  all  evils.  "While 
others,  suffused  in  perpetual  floods  of  per- 
spiration, rid  themselves  of  their  clothes, 
he  altered  nothing :  wore  his  uniform  but- 
toned up,  as  at  Paris ;  marched  on  foot  at 
the  head  of  the  troops;  and  never  thought 
of  repose,  except  to  lie  down  in  his  cloak 
the  last  at  night,  and  start  up  the  first  in 
the  morning. 

On  reaching  Damanhou,  the  army  halted 
two  days  to  recruit  its  exhausted  strength. 
Resuming  its  march  across  the  sandy  wilder- 
ness, on  its  approach  to  the  Nile,  scattered 
groups  of  horsemen  began  to  appear.  On 
the  10th  it  reached  Rahmanieh ;  and  now 
the  difficulties  of  the  march  were  increased 
by  the  scattered  groups  of  the  Mamelukes, 
which  hovered  on  its  flanks  on  each  side  of 
the  Nile,  and,  discharging  their  carbines 
with  unerring  aim,  wheele^  and  instantly 
were  out  of  reach.  To  leave  the  line  in 
pursuit  brought  instant  and  certain  death. 
A  troop  of  horsemen  would  dash  on  the  ad- 
venturers, cut  them  down,  and  be  off  beyond 
reach  before  a  musket  could  be  levelled  to 
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punish  their  audacity.  It  was  not  until 
the  army  had  reached  the  village  of  Che- 
breisse,  that  the  Mamelukes  appeared  in 
force.  There,  Murad  Bey  had  collected 
4,000  Mamelukes  and  Fellahs  (foot-soldiers) ; 
his  left  resting  on  the  village,  and  his  right 
supported  by  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  on  the 
Nile.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  marshalled  his 
army  into  five  divisions,  each  composed  of 
squares  six  deep,  with  artillery  planted  in 
the  intervals.  The  grenadiers  and  the 
cavalry  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
squares,  to  support  the  menaced  points. 
As  soon  as  the  French  were  within  the  dis- 
tance of  half-a-mile  of  the  village,  the 
Mamelukes  charged  at  full  gallop  ;  but  the 
rolling  fire  and  impenetrable  lines  of  their 
opponents  disconcerting  them,  after  an.  ob- 
stinate contest,  they  retreated  in  disorder 
towards  Cairo,  with  the  loss  of  600  men. 
In  the  meantime  a  contest  had  taken 
place  between  Murad  Bey's  flotilla  and 
that  which  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  while 
at  Alexandria,  had  dispatched  under  Com- 
modore Bree;  but  the  Turkish  commander, 
being  discouraged  by  the  blowing  up  of  his 
boat,  precipitately  drew  off  further  up  the 
Nile. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  the  French  army 
arrived  within  sight  of  the  pyramids  and 
the  city  of  Cairo.  There  Murad  Bey  had 
collected  8,000  Mamelukes,  and  twice  that 
number  of  Fellahs,  Arabs,  and  Copts,  ex- 
tending from  the  Nile  towards  the  pyramids, 
so  as  to  cover  the  approach  to  Cairo.  Na- 
poleon, riding  forward  to  reconnoitre,  per- 
ceived that  the  guns  in  the  entrenched  camp 
were  immovable,  being  unprovided  with  field- 
carriages  ;  he  therefore  determined  to  move 
his  army  in  the  direction  of  the  pyramids, 
which  would  bring  it  out  of  the  range  of 
the  enemy's  cannon.  Instantly  his  plan 
of  attack  was  decided.  With  the  design  of 
throwing  his  force  on  the  enemy's  left,  the 
columns  began  their  march.  Biding  in 
front  of  the  advancing  columns,  and  pointing 
to  the  pyramids — "  Remember,  soldiers  !" 
he  exclaimed,  "  that  from  the  summit  of 
those  pyramids,  forty  centuries  contemplate 
your  actions." 

As  soon  as  the  French  columns  were  in 
motion,  Murad  Bey,  penetrating  their  de- 
sign, immediately  charged,  at  the  head  of 
seven  thousand  Mamelukes,  Dessaix's  square, 
with  wild  yells  and  dreadful  cries.  They 
rushed  on  the  line  of  bayonets,  backed  their 
horses  upon  them,  and,  at  last,  maddened 
by  the  firmness  which  they  could  not  shake, 
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dashed   their  pistols  and  carbines  into  the 
faces  of  their  opponents,  while  those  who 
fell,  crawled  along  the  ground  to  cut  at  the 
legs  of  their  foes  with  their  scimitars.      At 
last,  thirty  or  forty  of  the  bravest  penetrated 
into  the  square,  but  only  to  meet  death  at 
the   feet   of  the  officers.      With  dauntless 
intrepidity  they  pierced  between  the  inter- 
vals  of  the  other    squares,    and    galloping 
round   them,    strove    to    find  an  entrance : 
I  but  in  vain.     The  ceaseless  shower  of  grape, 
shot,  and  shell,  and  the  continued  roll  of 
ball,  mowed  down  their  ranks.      In  despair 
they  fled  to  their  camp.     The  French  im- 
1  mediately  advancing,  the  confusion  became 
!  irretrievable.     The  enemy  abandoned  their 
|  entrenched  camp,  and  fled  in  all  directions 
towards  Upper  Egypt.      The  carnage  was 
great ;  above  10,000  men  having  been  slain 
or  drowned  in  the  Nile.      Their  artillery, 
baggage,  1,000  prisoners,  and  about  twice 
that  number  of  camels  and  horses  were  the 
reward  of  the  victors.     Thus  was  the  fate  of 
Lower  Egypt  decided.      On  the  following 
morning,  the  French  army  entered  Cairo ; 
when  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  on  visiting  the 
interior  of  the  great  pyramid,  repeated  his 
!  confession  of  faith,  "There  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet:"    to 
which   the  bearded  Orientals  who   accom- 
panied  him,    solemnly    responded,    "  Thou 
hast  spoken  like  the  most  learned  of  the 
prophets."     To  conciliate  their  good  opinion 
and  attachment,  he  moreover,  at  the  festival 
in  honour  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  as  also 
on  other  occasions,  partook  with  the  scheiks 
and  imams  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Great 
!  Mosque;  joined  in  the  responses  of  their 
litanies  as  piously  as  the  most  faithful  Mus- 
•  sulman;  and  balanced  his  body  and  turned  his 
head,  iu  imitation  of  the  followers  of  the 
Mohammedan  creed.    So  successfully  had  he 
succeeded  in  winning  them  over  to  his  views, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  ingratiating  himself, 
and  furthering  his  plans  with  the  Egyptians, 
he  induced  the  scheiks  to  issue  the  following 
proclamation,  which  evidently  bears  the  mark 
of  Napoleonic  composition  : — "  You  are  not 
ignorant,   that  the    French    alone,   of    all 
European  nations,  have,  in  every  age,  been 
the  firm  friends  of  Mussulmans  and  Moham- 
medanism, and  the  enemies  of  idolaters  and 
their  superstitions.      They  are  the  faithful 
and    zealous   allies   of    our   sovereign,    the 
sultan;   ever  ready  to  give  proofs  of  their 
affection ;   and  to  fly  to  his  succour :  they 
love  those   whom  he  loves,  and  hate  those 
whom  he  hates ;  and  that  is  the  cause  of 


their  rupture  with  the  Russians — those  irre- 
concilable enemies  of  the  worshippers  of  the 
pure   God,   who   meditate   the    capture   of 
Constantinople,  and  incessantly  employ  alike 
violence  and  artifice  to  subjugate  the  faith 
of  Mohammed.     But  the  attachment  of  the 
French  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  the  power- 
ful succours  which  they  are  about  to  bring 
to  him,  will  doubtless  confound  their  impious 
designs.     The  Russians  desire  to  get  posses- 
sion of  Sophia,  and  the  other  temples  dedi- 
cated  to  the  service  of  the  true  God,  to 
convert  them  into  churches  consecrated  to 
the  exercise  of  their  perverse  faith ;  but  by 
the  aid  of  Heaven,  the  French  will  enable 
the  sultan   to  conquer  their  country,   and 
exterminate  their  impious  race."     The  news 
of  the   loss   of   the   French    fleet,    reached 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  on  the  14th  of  August, 
when  on  his  way  from  Salahieh  to  Cairo. 
Having   read   the  despatch,  he   called  the 
bearer  (an  aid-de-camp  of  General  Kleber) 
to  him,  and  demanded  in  a  loud  voice  to 
hear   the  details.     As   soon   as  they  were 
related,   he   exclaimed,  "  As    we   have  no 
longer  a  fleet,  we  must  either  remain  here, 
or  quit  it :  in  either  case,  let  us  leave  the 
people  a  heritage  of  greatness."     With  this 
view,  he  proceeded  to  the  civil  and  military 
organisation    of  Egypt.      Among  his   first 
acts,  was  the  establishment  of  an  institute, 
on  the  model  of   Paris,  for   the   collection 
and    diffusion   of  general  knowledge.      He 
then  proceeded  to  organise  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment, under  which  the  resources  of  the 
country  might  be  turned  to  the  best  advan- 
tage.    The  strictest  discipline  was  enforced 
in  the  army.     The  mosques,  the  harems,  the 
civil  and  religious  customs  and  rites  of  the 
people,  were  scrupulously  respected  ;  and  so 
greatly  superior,  in  point  of  personal  security, 
was  the  administration  of  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief  to  that  of  the  Mameluke  beys, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  creed, 
the  most  friendly  understanding  subsisted  be- 
tween the  Arabs  and  the  French  ;  and  the 
heads  of  the  Moslem  establishment  issued  a 
proclamation,   signifying  that  it  was    right 
and  lawful  to  pay  tribute   to  the   French. 
The  virtuosi  and  artists  who  accompanied 
the  expedition,  were  instructed  to  ascertain 
the  long-smothered    traces  of  the    ancient 
devices  for  improving  the  agriculture  of  the 
country.      Canals,  which  had  been  shut  up 
for  many  centuries,  were  reopened ;  and  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  flowed  once  more  where 
they  had  been  guided  by  the  skill  of  the 
Pharaohs   and  the  Ptolemies.     Cultivation 
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was  extended ;  property  secured  ;  and  many 
signal  advantages  introduced  into  Egypt. 
The  brief  code  established,  was  admirably 
adapted  to  secure  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  country.  Perhaps  Egypt  had  never, 
since  the  Saracen  government  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Ottomans,  enjoyed  so  much 
prosperity,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
an  invading  army.  In  such  labours,  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  employed  the  autumn  of 
1798;  but  during  his  interval  of  repose,  he 
received  information  that  the  Ottoman  Porte 
had  declared  war  against  the  French  repub- 
lic, and  was  summoning  all  the  strength  of 
her  empire  to  pour  in  overwhelming  numbers 
on  the  army  of  Egypt. 

While  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  engaged 
in  these  pacific  pursuits,  Dessaix  was  pur- 
suing Murad  Bey  and  the  Mamelukes,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids. 
At  this  time,  intelligence  reached  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  that  Ibrahim  Bey  had  collected 
a  multitude  of  Ai'abs  from  the  borders  of 
the  desert/and  was  making  head  in  Syria, 
where  he  was  in  expectation  of  being  joined 
by  a  Turkish  armament,  which  was  assem- 
bling at  Rhodes.  He  dispatched  the  divi- 
sions of  Le  Clerc  and  Begnier  to  subdue  the 
bey  before  the  expected  reinforcement  should 
arrive.  The  French  overtook  the  Mame- 
lukes at  Salahieh,  on  the  borders  of  the 
desert.  The  French  cavalry,  about  300, 
were  a  considerable  distance  in  advance  of 
the  infantry.  A  combat  ensued.  The 
Mamelukes  at  length,  appearing  to  yield, 
retired;  but  returning  suddenly  on  their 
opponents  with  their  wings  extended,  en- 
closed their  pursuers  on  every  side.  In  the 
mtlee,  every  Frenchman  was  engaged  singly 
often  with  two  or  three  opponents ;  but  the 
infantry  coming  up  to  their  assistance  at  the 
most  critical  time,  the  Mamelukes  took  to 
flight,  and  Ibrahim  crossed  the  desert, 
leaving  Murad  Bey  alone  to  maintain  the 
war  in  Upper  Egypt. 

On  the  23rd  of  September,  the  anniver- 
sary fite  of  the  foundation  of  the  French 
republic,  was  observed  by  the  French  sol- 
diers at  all  their  stations,  but  with  more 
especial  magnificence  at  Cairo.  At  the 
public  dinner,  to  which  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
had  invited  the  Turkish  officers  and  Arabian 
chiefs,  he  gave  for  a  toast — no  doubt  to  im- 
press his  hearers  with  a  belief  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  French  republic — "  To  the  three-hun- 
dredth year  of  the  French  republic."  At 
the  same  time,  he  gave  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  for  defraying  the  expense  of  a 


magnificent  feast,  in  honour  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  prophet, — an  act  which  so  con- 
ciliated the  good-will  of  the  Mussulmans, 
that  they  named  him  Ali  Buonaparte.  On 
;his  occasion,  the  republican  flag  and  the 
Mussulman  banner  floated  side  by  side ;  the 
"rescent  by  the  cap  of  liberty;  and  the 
Koran  formed  a  pendant  to  the  Rights  of 
Man. 

But  while  these  conciliatory  measures 
were  being  adopted  by  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, the  Arabs  were  designing  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  conquerors.  On  the  21st  of 
October,  in  consequence  of  previously  con- 
certed measures,  Cairo  teemed  with  insur- 
rection. The  malcontents  had  established 
themselves  in  the  mosques,  and  they  were 
not  subdued  until  between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand of  them  had  been  put  to  the  sword. 
The  fate  of  the  survivors,  in  their  flight 
being  met  in  front  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  and  attacked  by  the  pursuing  French 
cavalry,  was  either  death  or  slavery. 

On  the  suppression  of  this  revolt,  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  issued  the  following  pro- 
clamation : — "  Scheiks,  ulemahs,  orators  of 
the  mosque,  teach  the  people,  that  those 
who  become  my  enemies  shall  have  no 
refuge  in  this  world  or  the  next.  Is  there 
any  one  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  I  am  the 
Man  of  Destiny?  Make  the  people  under- 
stand, that  from  the  beginning  of  time,  it 
was  ordained,  that  having  destroyed  the 
enemies  of  Islamism,  and  vanquished  the 
Cross,  I  should  come  from  the  distant  parts 
of  the  West,  to  accomplish  my  task.  Show 
them,  that  in  twenty  passages  of  the  Koran 
my  coming  is  foretold.  I  could  demand  a 
reckoning  from  each  of  you  of  the  most 
secret  thoughts  of  his  soul;  since  to  me 
everything  is  known ;  but  the  day  will  come, 
and  is  shortly  at  hand,  when  all  shall  know 
from  whom  I  have  derived  my  commission, 
and  that  human  efforts  cannot  prevail 
against  me.  You  may  see,  therefore,  the 
folly  of  disobedience  to  my  commands." 

While  the  insurrection  had  been  ferment- 
ing at  Cairo,  the  French  troops  were  employed 
in  the  suppression  of  plots,  and  in  subduing 
open  resistance  in  other  quarters.  On  the 
night  between  the  16th  and  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  French  garrison  of  Damietta 
was  attacked  by  the  Arabs;  but  being  re- 
pulsed, Generals  Vial  and  Andreossi  pursued 
them  to  their  head-quarters,  in  the  village 
of  Schouarra,  situated  within  cannon-shot 
of  Damietta,  and  defeating  them,  with  the 
loss  of  1,500  men,  took  and  burned  that 
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village:  and  AS  soon  as  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile  had  subsided,  Dessaix  inarched  in 
pursuit  of  the  broken  remains  of  Murad 
Hoy's  corps.  At  day-break  of  the  7th  of 
October,  he  found  himself  in  front  of  the  [ 
army  of  the  bey,  consisting  of  5,000  Mame-  ' 
1  ukcs  and  Arabs,  and  about  the  same  mini- 1 
her  of  Fellahs,  posted  at  the  village  of 
Sediman,  in  Fayoum,  a  province  of  Upper 
Egypt.  The  French  general  immediately 
formed  his  infantry,  about  2,000  men,  into 
two  squares,  flanked  by  two  small  squadrons 
of  horsemen.  The  Mameluke  and  Arab 
cavalry,  without  hesitation,  charged  them 
with  wild  cries.  In  an  instant  the  smallest 
square  was  broken  by  the  impetuous  charge. 
They  then  marched  forwards  on  the  larger 
square,  which  reserved  its  fire  until  the 
I  enemy  was  within  ten  paces,  and  then  poured 
it  in  with  withering  effect.  The  barbarian 
cavalry,  nowise  discouraged,  impetuously 
continued  their  charge.  After  firing  and 
throwing  their  pistols  and  carbines  at  the 
heads  of  their  enemies,  they  rushed  on  into , 
close  action  with  their  spearsand  sabres.  Here 
also,  as  elsewhere,  the  dismounted  horsemen 
crept  under  the  French  bayonets,  in  order 
to  cut  at  the  legs  of  their  enemies.  But 
though  all  the  frenzied  valour  of  the  battle  of 
the  Pyramids  was  displayed  by  the  Arabs,  the 
enemy  was  compelled  to  take  to  flight,  and 
Murad  Bey  retreated  to  the  mountains  in 
the  gorges  of  Tajain-Rast,  to  recruit  his 
broken  forces.  This  battle,  which  was  de- 
cisive of  the  fate  of  Upper  Egypt,  had  been 
more  bloody  than  any  which  had  as  yet  oc- 
curred in  that  country ;  the  French  having 
lout  in  it  34-0  men  killed,  and  160  wounded. 
On  his  return  to  Cairo,  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte had  busily  occupied  himself  in  his 
project  of  invading  British  India  by  way  of 
:  Persia;  and  for  that  purpose  he  entered 
,  into  negotiations  with  the  shah  for  the  re- 
|  quisite  supplies  and  leave  of  passage  through 
his  dominions.  In  prosecution  of  his  design, 
|  he  dispatched,  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1799,  an  envoy  to  Tippoo  Saib,  the  sultan 
of  the  Mysore : — "  To  the  most  magnificent 
Tippoo  Sultan,  our  greatest  friend. — Citizen  1 
You  will  have  been  already  informed  of  my 
arrival  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  with 
an  army  as  invincible  as  it  is  innumerable; 
and  animated  with  a  fervent  desire  to  free 
you  from  the  iron  yoke  of  England.  I 
hasten  to  acquaint  you  with  my  desire  to 
i  receive,  by  way  of  Muskat  or  Moka,  intelli- 
|  gence  from  yourself,  respecting  the  political 
situation  in  which  you  stand.  I  am  even 
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desirous  that  you  should  send  to  Suez,  or 
Grand  Cairo,  some  person  of  ability  who 
enjoys  your  confidence,  with  whom  I 
may  confer."  The  territory  of  Napoleon's 
"  citizen  king"  having  become  an  integral 
part  of  British  India,  in  less  than  three 
mouths  after  this  letter  had  been  dispatched, 
and  Tippoo  having  been  numbered  among 
the  dead,  prevented  a  reply.  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte's letter  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  the 
disposition  Tippoo  had  previously  indicated  to 
form  an  alliance  with  the  French.  Towards 
the  close  of  1798,  the  Mysorean  prince  had 
sent  two  ambassadors  to  the  governor  of  the 
Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  France,  proposing  an 
offensive  alliance  between  himself  and  the 
French,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  a 
war  of  aggression  against  the  British  power 
in  India,  and  expelling  the  people  of  that 
nation  from  the  Indian  continent;  and  for 
that  purpose  Tippoo  offered  to  subsidize 
and  supply  whatever  number  of  troops 
France  might  furnish. 

Encouraged  by  the  probable  consequences 
of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  Turkey  had  de- 
clared war  against  France,  and  formed  an 
alliance  with  Russia.  Before  the  end  of 
January,  1799,  two  Turkish  armies  were 
in  readiness  to  take  the  field.  One  was 
collected  at  Rhodes,  and  was  to  be  landed 
at  Aboukir;  the  other  in  Syria,  under  the 
command  of  Achmet,  the  bashaw  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  surnamed  Djezzar,  or  the  Butcher, 
on  account  of  his  merciless  disposition.  In- 
formation of  these  preparations  reaching 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  he  resolved  to  march 
on  Syria,  chastise  Djezzar,  possess  himself 
of  the  enemy's  magazines,  ravage  the  coun- 
try, and  thus,  by  ruining  its  resources,  render 
the  passage  of  the  hostile  armies  across  the 
desert  impracticable.  Having  accomplished 
his  design,  it  was  his  intention  to  turn  on 
the  army  of  Rhodes,  and  dispose  of  it  at  his 
leisure. 

For  this  purpose,  on  the  1 1  th  of  February, 
1799,  having  directed  the  artillery  designed 
for  the  siege  of  Acre  to  be  put  on  board 
three  frigates,  which  were  to  cruise  off  Jaffa, 
and  maintain  a  communication  with  the 
army,  he  commenced  his  match  with  13,000 
infantry,  and  900  cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Murat,  over  the  desert  which  sepa- 
rates Africa  from  Asia,  and  which  is  seventy- 
five  leagues  across.  In  the  course  of  this 
march  the  army  had  to  endure  the  same 
sufferings  from  want  of  water  and  the  in- 
tenseness  of  the  heat,  which  they  had  ex- 
perienced in  that  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo. 
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"  It  was  amusing,"  says  De  Bourrienne,  in  j  place.     So  horrible  had  been  the  carnage, 
his  Memoirs,  "  to  see  the  soldiers,  including   that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  himself  admitted, 


the  commander-in-chief,  sprawling  on  the 
earth,  digging  miniature  wells  with  their 
hands,  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  scanty  sup- 
ply of  water." 

"On  the  16th,  the  army  reached  El-Arish, 
a  village  situate  on  the  river  Peneus, 
whither  Djezzar's  vanguard  had  retreated 
on  the  advance  of  the  French.  In  the  night 
the  camp  of  the  pasha  was  surprised,  and 
his  Mameluke  cavalry  cut  to  pieces.  Two 
days  afterwards  the  fortress  of  El-Arish 
capitulated  ;  and  that  part  of  its  garrison 
consisting  of  500  Maugrabins,  entered  into 
the  French  service,  and  were  formed  into 
an  auxiliary  corps.  On  the  22nd,  the 
army  resumed  its  march,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  in  its  advance  on  Gaza,  came 
in  view  of  Djezzar's  cavalry,  amounting  to 
about  4,000  men,  who  were  drawn  up  to 
oppose  the  march  of  the  French;  but  on 


"  he  had  never  seen  anything  so  hideous." 
During  this  scene  of  slaughter,  a  part  of 
the  garrison — amounting,  according  to  Buo- 
naparte, to  1,200  men,  but  stated  by  others 
as  nearly  3,000  in  number — held  out  in  the 
caravansera,  a  large  fortified  building  sur- 
rounding a  court-yard :  here  they  stipulated 
with  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  aides-de-camp, 
Beauharnais  and  Crosier,  to  surrender,  if 
their  lives  were  spared.  The  proposal  was 
assented  to;  but  no  sooner  had  they  reached 
the  French  camp  than  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
sternly  condemned  the  conduct  of  his  two 
staff-officers.  A  council  of  war  was  imme- 
diately held  in  the  tent  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  to  determine  on  the  fate  of  the 
prisoners.  After  two  long  deliberations  on 
the  subject,  on  the  10th,  two  days  after 
they  had  surrendered,  they  were  marched, 
strongly  fettered,  out  of  Jaffa,  in  the  centre 


Murat's  lancers  being  launched  against  of  a  battalion  under  General  Bon.  On 
them,  they  precipitately  took  to  flight,  reaching  the  sand-hills,  a  little  to  the  south- 
Gaza  was  entered  without  opposition.  On  east  of  the  town,  they  were  divided  into 
the  4th  of  February  the  army  reached  Jaffa, '  detachments,  and  fired  at  for  several  suc- 
the  Joppa  of  antiquity,  when  a  flag  of  truce  cessive  hours.  A  number  of  them  having 


being  sent  to  summon  the  town  (a  seaport 
on  the  coast  of  Palestine),  the  bearer  was 
beheaded  on  the  spot.  Immediately  trenches 


broke  their  bonds,  swam  to  a  ridge  of  rocks 
out  of  reach  of  the  shot.  Deceived  by 
the  French  troops,  who  made  signals  to 


*  The  circumstances  attending  this  horrible  massa- 
cre are  such  as  to  call  for  more  than  a  mere  passing 
notice.  Various  writers  have  attempted  to  palliate 
the  enormity  of  the  crime  ;  but  the  massacre  of  Jaffa 
must  for  ever  leave  an  indelible  stain  on  the  charac- 
ter of  Napoleon,  and  take  its  place  beside  the  murder 
of  the  l)uc  D'Enghien,  the  poisoning  of  the  sick 
troops,  and  the  assassination  of  Pichegru.  The 


were  opened,  and  the  breach  being  declared  them  betokening  a  cessation  of  the  massacre, 
practicable  on  the  (ith  of  March,  the  assault  the  devoted  wretches  again  approached  the 
was  made  at  daybreak  of  the  7th,  and  by  I  shore;  but  no  sooner  had  they  come  within 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  French  '  musket  range,  than  they  were  fired  at,  and 
were  masters  of  the  town,  when  an  indis-  perished  amidst  the  waters.  Such  was  the 
criminate  slaughter  of  the  garrison,  together  terrible  and  remorseless  massacre  of  Jaffa.* 
with  women,  children,  and  old  men  took  Previously  to  quitting  Jaffa,  Napoleon  Buoiia- 

the  distance  to  take  off  the  burden  on  the  side  of  the 
ocean  ;  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  them  became 
every  day  more  grievous.  The  committee,  to  whom 
the  matter  was  referred,  unanimously  reported  that 
they  should  be  put  to  death,  and  Napoleon,  with  re- 
luctance, signed  the  fatal  order.  It  was  carried  into 
execution  on  the  10th  March ;  the  melancholy  troop 
were  marched  down,  firmly  fettered,  to  the  sand-hills 
on  the  sea-coast,  where  they  were  divided  into  small 
squares,  and  mowed  down,  amidst  shrieks  which  yet 
ring  in  the  souls  of  all  who  witnessed  the  scene,  by 
successive  discharges  of  musketry.  No  separation  of 
the  Egyptians  from  the  other  prisoners  took  place ; 
all  met  the  same  tragic  fate.  In  vain  they  appealed 
to  the  capitulation  by  which  their  lives  had  been 
guaranteed  ;  bound  as  they  stood  together,  they  were 
fired  at  for  hours  successively,  and  such  as  survived 
the  shot  were  dispatched  with  the  bayonet.  One 
young  man,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  burst  his  bonds, 
threw  himself  among  the  horses  of  the  French  officers, 
and  embracing  their  knees,  passionately  implored 
that  his  life  might  be  spared  ;  he  was  sternly  refused, 
and  bayoneted  at  their  feet.  But  with  this  excep- 
tion, all  the  other  prisoners  received  their  fate  with 
the  fortitude  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 


eloquent   author   of   the   History 
describes   the   event : — "  For  two 


1 

day: 


Europe  thus 
s  the  terrible 


question  was  debated,  what  was  to  be  done  with  these 
captives;  and  the  French  officers  approached  it  with- 
out any  predisposition  to  cruel  measures.  But  the 
difficulties  were  represented  as  insurmountable  on 
the  side  of  humanity.  If  they  sent  them  back,  it  was 
said,  to  Egypt,  a  considerable  detachment  would  be 
required  to  guard  so  large  a  body  of  captives,  and 
that  could  ill  be  spared  from  the  army  in  its  present 
situation  ;  if  they  gave  them  their  liberty,  they  would 
forthwith  join  the  garrison  of  Acre,  or  the  clouds  of 
Arabs  who  already  hung  on  the  flanks  of  the  army  ; 
if  they  were  incorporated  unarmed  in  the  ranks,  the 
prisoners  would  add  grievously  to  the  number  of 
mouths  for  whom,  already,  it  was  sufficiently  difficult 


to  procure  subsistence. 
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parte  bad  dispatched  an  officer  with  a  letter 
to  Djeizar,  offering  to  treat  for  peace,  and 
holding  out  a  hope  to  that  ferocious  chief  of 
a  government  independent  of  the  Porte. 
His  first  messenger  returned  without  an 
answer ;  the  head  of  his  second  was  struck 
off,  and  his  body  being  sewn  up  in  a  sack, 
was  cast  into  the  sea. 

On  the  14th,  the  French  army  com- 
menced its  march  from  Jaffa,  and  on  the 
17th  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
of  Acre,  which  is  above  3,000  yards  distant 
from  the  fortress.  On  the  18th,  the  army 
crossed  the  river,  and  encamped  upon  an 
insulated  eminence,  near  to  and  parallel 
with  the  sea;  and  immediately  the  trenches 
were  opened,  at  about  300  yards  from  the 
fortress. 

From  the  18th  to  the  28th  of  March,  the 
French  laboured  hard  in  their  trenches ; 
and  on  the  28th  a  breach  was  effected, 
which  the  grenadiers  mounted  with  so  fiery 
zeal,  that  the  garrison  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  way,  until  Djezzar  appeared  on  the 
battlements,  and  flinging  his  pistols  at  the 
heads  of  his  men,  urged  aud  compelled 

the  Mussulman  faith  ;  they  calmly  performed  their 
ablutions  in  the  stagnant  pools  among  which  they 
were  placed,  and  taking  each  other's  hands,  after 
Imvin;.'  placed  them  on  their  lips  and  their  hearts,  in 
the  Mussulman  mode  of  salutation,  gave  and  received 
an  eternal  adieu.  One  old  chief,  slightly  wounded, 
had  strength  enough  left  to  excavate  with  his  own 
hands  his  grave,  where  he  was  interred  while  yet 
alive  hy  his  followers,  themselves  sinking  into  the 
arms  of  death.  After  the  massacre  had  lasted  some 
time,  the  horrors  which  surrounded  them  shook  the 
hearts  of  many,  especially  of  the  younger  part  of  the 
captives.  Several  at  length  broke  their  bonds,  and 
swam  to  a  ridge  of  coral  rocks  out  of  the  reach  of 
shot ;  the  troops  made  signs  to  them  of  peace  and 
forgiveness,  and  when  they  came  within  a  short  dis- 
tance, fired  at  them  in  the  sea,  where  they  perished 
from  the  discharge  or  the  waves.  The  bones  of  the 
vast  multitude  still  remain  in  great  heaps  amidst  the 
sand-hills  of  the  desert ;  the  Arab  turns  from  the  field 
of  blood,  and  it  remains  in  solitary  horror,  a  melan- 
choly monument  of  Christian  atrocity.  It  would  be 
to  little  purpose  that  the  great  drama  of  human  events 
were  recorded  in  history,  if  the  judgment  of  posterity 
were  not  strongly  pronounced  on  the  conduct  of  the 
principal  actors  on  the  scene.  Napoleon  lived  for 
posthumous  celebrity  ;  in  this  instance  he  shall  have 
his  deserts :  the  massacre  at  Jaffa  is  an  eternal  and 
ineffaceable  blot  on  his  memory ;  and  so  it  is  consi- 
drred  by  the  ablest  and  most  impartial  of  his  own 
military  historians.  The  laws  of  war  can  never  jus- 
tify the  massacre  of  prisoners  in  cold  blood,  three 
days  after  the  action  has  ceased  ;  least  of  all,  of  those 
who  had  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  promise  that 
their  lives  should  be  spared  ;  the  plea  of  expedience 
can  never  be  admitted  to  extenuate  a  deed  of  cruelty. 
If  it  were,  it  would  vindicate  the  massacres  in  the 
prisons  of  Paris,  the  carnage  of  St.  Bartholomew, 


them  to  renew  the  defence.  Those  who 
had  taken  flight  being  rallied  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  and  the  British  officers,  rejoined 
those  who  still  manned  the  walls.  In  the 
end,  the  French  retreated  with  great  loss ; 
and  the  Turks,  headed  by  the  English  sea- 
men,  pursued  them  to  their  lines.  On  the 
1st  of  April,  a  second  assault  meeting  with 
no  better  success,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  re- 
solved to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  heavy 
artillery  from  Damietta. 

During  these  contests,  a  vast  Mussulman 
army  had  been  collected  by  Ibrahim  Bey, 
among  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  to  raise  the  siege. 
Junot  marched  with  his  division  to  disperse 
them ;  but  the  French  general  would  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  had  not  Napoleon  Buonaparte  ad- 
vanced to  his  rescue.  A  battle  ensued 
(April  8th)  at  Nazareth,  when  the  Mame- 
luke cavalry  were,  as  on  all  former  oc- 
casions, unable  to  resist  the  solid  squares 
and  well-directed  musketry  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Kleber,  who  had  been  dispatched 
with  another  division  to  effect  a  junction 

the  burning  of  Joan  of  Arc,  or  anv  of  the  other  foul 
deeds  with  which  the  pnge  of  history  is  stained. 
Least  of  all  should  Napoleon  recur  to  such  an  argu- 
ment, for  it  justifies  at  once  all  the  severities  of  which 
he  so  loudly  complained,  when  applied  in  a  much 
lighter  degree  to  himself  at  St.  Helena.  If  the  peril 
arising  from  dismissing  a  few  thousand  obscure  Al- 
banians justified  their  indiscriminate  massacre,  what 
is  to  be  said  against  the  exile  of  him  who  had 
wrapped  the  world  in  flumes  ?  Nothing  was  easier 
than  to  have  disarmed  the  captives  and  sent  them 
away ;  the  Vendeans,  in  circumstances  infinitely  more 
perilous,  had  given  a  noble  instance  of  such  humanity, 
when  they  shaved  the  heads  of  eleven  thousand  of 
the  republican  soldiers,  who  had  been  made  prison- 
ers, and  gave  them  their  liberty.  Even  if  they  had 
all  taken  refuge  in  Acre,  it  would,  so  far  from 
strengthening,  have  weakened  the  defence  of  that 
fortress;  the  deed  of  mercy  would  have  opened  a 
wider  breach  than  the  republican  batteries.  In 
reality,  the  iniquitous  act  was  as  shortsighted  as  it 
was  atrocious  ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  such  execrable 
deeds,  even  in  this  world,  work  out  their  own  punish- 
ment. It  was  despair  which  gave  such  resolution  to 
the  defenders  of  the  Turkish  fortress.  Nupolron  has 
said,  that  Sir  Sidney  Smith  made  him  miss  his  des- 
tiny, and  threw  him  back  from  the  empire  of  the 
East  to  a  solitary  island  in  the  Atlantic  ;  in  truth, 
however,  it  was  not  the  sword  of  his  enemies,  but  hi* 
own  cruelty  which  rendered  the  battlements  of  Acre 
invincible  to  his  arms ;  if  the  fate  of  their  comrades 
at  Jaffa  had  not  rendered  its  garrison  desperate,  all 
the  bravery  of  that  gallant  chevalier  would  have  been 
exerted  in  vain ;  and,  instead  of  perishing  by  a  lin- 
gering death  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  the  mighty 
conqueror  might  have  left  to  his  descendants  the 
throne  of  Constantinople." — See  Alison's  J/itlory  of 
Europe,  vol.  iii.,  p.  470. 
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with  Junot,  was  also  endangered,  but  was 
rescued  from  his  perilous  position  by  Buona- 
parte. On  April  the  15th,  that  general 
had  been  attacked  at  Mount  Thabor  by 
30,000  Turkish  militia,  cavalry  and  infantry, 
and  though  he  had  bravely  maintained  the 
unequal  contest  for  six  hours,  behind  a 
rampart  of  the  fallen  men  and  horses  of  the 
enemy,  was  saved  from  destruction  only  by 
the  opportune  arrival  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte with  fresh  troops ;  when  the  valour  of 
that  army  which  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try had,  in  Oriental  phraseology,  termed 
"  innumerable  as  the  stars  of  the  heavens 
and  the  sands  of  the  sea,"  was  found  to 
be  unavailing  against  the  steady,  con- 
tinuous fire,  and  the  immovable  squares  of 
their  enemies. 

About  this  time  an  insurrection  took  place 
in  Lower  Egypt,  occasioned  by  a  religious 
fanatic  of  the  desert  of  Dernu,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  the  angel  El  Modi,  a  deliverer 
whom  the  prophet  had  promised,  in  the 
Koran,  to  send  to  the  elect  in  critical 
emergencies.  By  his  enthusiasm  and  energy, 
he  soon  collected  some  thousands  of  fol- 
lowers, whom  he  partly  armed  with  warlike 
weapons,  and  partly  with  shovels.  The 
shovel-armed  troops  were  exercised  to  throw, 
with  that  implement,  "blessed  dust"  against 
the  French,  which  their  fanatical  leader 
asserted,  all  the  efforts  of  the  Sultan  Kleber 
or  Ali  Buonaparte  could  not  withstand.  In 
an  encounter  with  General  Lanusse,  the 
invincible  dustmen  being  defeated,  took  to 
flight  in  the  greatest  consternation.  Fifteen 
hundred  of  them,  with  their  fanatical  leader, 
being  taken  prisoners,  were  shot  on  the  spot. 

During  these  transactions  the  siege  of. 
Acre  had  been  in  prosecution.  Fresh  as- 
saults had  been  made  by  the  besiegers,  and 
sorties  by  the  besieged.  The  former  were, 
on  the  28th  of  April,  encouraged  by  the 
arrival  of  the  battering  artillery,  which  had 
been  brought  to  Jaffa  from  Damietta,  by 
the  frigate  commanded  by  Vice-admiral 
Peree.  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  had  re- 
turned to  the  siege,  pressed  it  with  desperate 
assaults  day  after  day,  but  which  were  re- 
pelled with  vigour  by  the  garrison  and  its 
allies — the  British  sailors  and  Sir  Sidney 
Smith.  At  length,  however,  the  assailants 
succeeded  (May  6th),  by  a  desperate  effort, 
in  effecting  a  lodgment  in  the  great  tower ; 
but  they  were  soon,  after  a  furious  assault 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  with  his  gallant  sea- 
men, driven  out.  On  the  evening  of  the 
following  day,  the  appearance  in  the  Bay  of 
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Acre  of  a  fleet  of  corvettes  and  transports, 
with  7,000  men  on  board,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hussan  Bey,  reanimated  the  hopes 
of  the  besieged,  and  determined  the  besiegers 
to  make  a  desperate  effort  before  the  rein- 
forcement could  be  landed.  Accordingly, 
Lannes  was  ordered  to  head  Bon's  division, 
and  endeavour  to  enter  a  breach  which  had 
lately  been  effected  in  another  part  of  the 
wall.  The  stormers  were  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  summit  of  the  rampart,  and  the 
tri-coloured  flag  was  waving  on  the  outer 
angle  of  the  tower.  In  this  extremity  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  landed  the  crews  of  the  British 
vessels,  and  led  them,  armed  with  pikes,  to 
the  breach.  This  sight  reanimated  the  Turks. 
A  furious  contest  ensued,  and  the  fray  be- 
came a  mere  multitude  of  duels,  in  which 
the  Orientals,  with  their  scimitars  and 
pistols,  overpowered  their  enemies,  and  ex- 
tinguished them  almost  to  a  man.  Such  of 
the  French  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter 
by  fleeing  into  a  neighbouring  mosque, 
were  indebted  for  their  lives  to  the  humane 
intercession  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  British  sailers.  In  this  affair, 
the  loss  of  the  French  had  exceeded  1,500 
men. 

Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte's  desire  to  capture  the  place  was 
unabated.  On  the  10th  of  May,  he  was 
determined  to  make  a  last  effort  with 
Kleber's  division,  which  had  been  brought 
up  from  its  advanced  post  on  the  Jordan. 
While  standing,  on  that  occasion,  in  the 
centre  of  a  semicircle  of  generals  and  aides- 
de-camp,  assembled  on  a  mount  called 
Cosur  de  Leon,  "The  fate  of  the  East," 
exclaimed  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  "  depends 
on  yonder  petty  town.  Behold  the  key  of 
Constantinople,  or  of  India  !"  And  about  the 
same  time  he  is  said  to  have  unbosomed  him- 
self thus  to  his  secretary  Bourrienne  : — "  If 
we  succeed  in  taking  this  paltry  town,  I  shall 
obtain  the  treasures  of  the  pasha,  and  arms 
for  300,000  men.  I  will  then  raise  and  arm 
the  whole  population  of  Syria,  already  so 
exasperated  by  the  cruelty  of  Djezzar,  for 
whose  fall  all  classes  daily  supplicate  heaven. 
I  shall  advance  on  Damascus  and  Aleppo; 
recruit  my  army  by  enlisting  all  the  dis- 
contented, and  by  announcing  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  of  the  tyrannical  government 
of  the  pashas.  My  armed  masses  will  pene- 
trate to  Constantinop.e,  and  the  Mussulman 
dominion  will  be  overturned.  I  shall  found 
in  the  East  a  new  and  a  mighty  empire, 
which  will  fix  my  position  with  posterity ; 
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and,  perhaps,  when  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, I  may  return  to  Paris  by  Adrianople 
and  Vienna,  after  having  annihilated  the 
house  of  Austria  by  the  way."  Twenty 
years  afterwards,  when  at  St.  Helena,  speak- 
ing of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  he  said,  "  that 
man  made  me  miss  my  destiny :  had  it  not 
been  for  him,  I  should  have  changed  the 
face  of  the  globe.  I  should  have  readied 
India."  Having  given  expression  to  the 
declaration  above  stated,  he  advanced  in 
person  to  the  foot  of  the  breach,  and  finding 
it  perfectly  practicable,  he  ordered  an  im- 
mediate assault.  A  little  before  sunset, 
Bon  advanced  with  his  division  to  the 
breach ;  and  their  entrance  not  being  im- 
peded, they  descended  into  the  garden  of 
the  pasha.  No  sooner  had  they  reache 
that  spot  than  they  were  assailed  with  irre- 
sistible fury  by  the  Turks,  who  speedily 
exterminated  the  whole  column.  In  vain 
other  columns  advanced;  they  were  as 
speedily  annihilated. 

The  siege  had  now  lasted  sixty  days :  the 
French  army  had  lost  nearly  3,000  men  in  its 
prosecution;  and  the  hospitals  were  filled 
with  sick  and  wounded.  A  retreat,  there- 
fore, seemed  unavoidable,  which  was  put 
into  execution  on  the  night  between  the 
20th  and  21st  of  May.  In  the  course  of 
the  retreat,  the  towns,  villages,  hamlets, 
and  rich  corn-fields  were  delivered  over 
to  conflagration,  and  all  the  camels,  cattle, 
grain,  and  provisions,  either  carried  off  or 
destroyed,  in  order  to  render  pursuit  im- 
practicable. "  An  army,"  said  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  "  cannot  exist  amidst  ruins." 
On  the  5th  of  June,  the  army  reached 
Jaffa,  and  halted  there  for  five  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  fortifications  were  de- 
stroyed, and  all  the  artillery  of  the  place 
was  thrown  into  the  sea.  Here,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  to  veil  his  defeat  at  Acre, 
published  the  following  proclamation : — 
"  Soldiers !  You  have  traversed  the  desert 
which  separates  Asia  from  Africa  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  Arab  horse.  The  array 
which  was  advancing  to  invade  Egypt  is 
destroyed  ;  you  have  made  prisoner  its  gene- 
ral, its  baggage,  its  camels ;  you  have  cap- 
tured all  the  forts  which  guard  the  wells  of 
the  desert ;  you  have  dispersed,  on  the  fields 
of  MountTliabor,the  innumerable  host  which 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  Asia  to  share  in 
the  pillage  of  Egypt.  Finally,  after  having 
with  a  handful  of  men  maintained  the  war 
for  three  months  in  the  heart  of  Syria,  taken 
forty  pieces  of  cannon,  fifty  standards,  G,000 


prisoners,  and  razed  the  fortifications  of 
Gaaa,  Jaffa,  Caffa,  and  Acre,  we  are  about 
to  re-enter  Egypt :  the  season  of  debarka- 
tion demands  it.  Yet  a  few  days,  and  you 
would  have  taken  the  pasha  in  the  midst  of 
his  palace ;  but  at  this  moment  such  a  prize 
is  not  worth  a  few  days'  combat :  the  brave 
men  who  would  have  perished  in  it  are 
essential  for  further  operations.  Soldiers  ! 
we  have  dangers  and  fatigues  to  encounter : 
after  having  disabled  the  forces  of  the  East, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  we  shall, 
perhaps,  have  to  repel  the  attacks  of  a  part 
of  the  West."*  Here,  as  if  Jaffa  had  not 
already  affixed  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
name  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  occurred  the 
poisoning  (on  May  27th)  of  his  sick  and 
plague-stricken  soldiers  in  the  hospital,  by 
the  administration  of  opium  under  the 
guise  of  medicine.  "  A  large  part  of  the 
sick  in  the  hospital  of  Jaffa,"  says  Miot, 
'•  died  of  what  was  administered  to  them  in 
the  form  of  medicine."  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
in  his  account  of  the  Egyptian  expedition, 
states  the  number  of  those  who  had  been 
poisoned,  at  580.  On  the  30th  the  army 
reached  Gaza,  where  heavy  contributions 
were  levied  on  the  inhabiants,  which  had 
also  been  the  case  at  Jaffa  ;  and  on  the  3rd 
of  June  reached  El-Arish.  The  desert  be- 
tween this  place  and  Ker-Jouanesse,  a  space 
of  eleven  leagues,  was  now  to  be  crossed. 
The  march,  consequently,  was  a  continued 
scene  of  wretchedness  and  privation.  The 
heat  was  oppressive  ;  the  thirst  intolerable  : 
the  ferocious  Djezzar  was  close  behind,  and 
the  wild  Arabs  of  the  desert  hovered  around 
the  army  on  every  side.  All  the  horrors  ot 
war  were  accumulated  on  the  troops  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  which  lay  on 
the  line -of  retreat.  Buonaparte  still  per- 
severing in  his  short-sighted  policy  of  de- 
stroying everything  belonging  to  the  people 
through  whose  country  he  was  passing, 
in  retaliation,  his  pursuers  and  the  irritated 
inhabitants,  put  to  death  every  one  of  their 
enemies  who  fell  into  their  hands.  To  expe- 
dite the  conveyance  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  ordered  every  horse, 
mule,  and  camel  to  be  appropriated  to  their 
use  ;  and  gave  his  own  last  horse  to  that  ser- 
vice, walking  on  foot  by  the  side  of  the  sick 
— cheering  them  with  his  eye  and  voice,  and 
exhibiting  to  the  soldiery  an  example  of 
endurance  and  compassion. 

•  This  passage  alluded  to  the  force  from  India, 
under  Sir  David  Uaird,  which  had  landed  at 
Suez. 
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After  a  painful  march  of  twenty-five  days, 
the    army    reached    Cairo    on    the   14th  of 
June.     On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  July, 
a    despatch    arrived    from    Marmont,    the 
governor    of    Alexandria,    announcing    the 
appearance,  on  the  llth,  of  the  English  and 
Russian  fleets,  with  a  large  army  of  Turkish 
troops,  under  Mustapha  Pasha,  in  Aboukir 
Bay.     Immediately  the  army  at  Cairo  was 
in   full  march ;    and,  pushing  forward  with 
incredible  speed,  the  advanced  guard  reached 
Alexandria  on  the  23rd.     In  a  few  hours 
they  were  joined  by  the  divisions  of  Murat, 
Lannes,   and  Bon,  with  Napoleon   Buona- 
parte at  their  head.     At   daybreak  of  the 
morning   of    the  25th,    the    army    moved 
forward    towards    Aboukir,    of  which   the 
Turkish  forces,  amounting  to  18,000  men, 
had   taken  possession.     After   a   march   of 
two  hours,  the  advanced  guard  came  within 
sight  of  the  Turks,  who  were  drawn  up  in 
two  lines;  the  first  about  half  a  league  in 
front  of  the   fort  of  Aboukir,    the   second 
about  300  toises  in  rear  of  the  village  of 
that  name.    The  outposts  were  immediately 
assaulted  and  driven  in  with  great  slaughter. 
Lannes  was  appointed  to  attack  the  left  of 
the  front  line;   D'Estaing  the  right;   while 
Murat  was,  with  the  cavalry,  to  pierce  the 
centre,  and  turn  both  wings.     As  soon  as 
the  enemy  came  within  the  range  of  the 
batteries,  and  that  of  the   shipping,  which 
lay  close  to   the   shore,    their   march    was 
checked ;    but    the  undisciplined  eagerness 
with  which  the  Turks  engaged  in  despoiling 
and   maiming  those   who   had  fallen,   gave 
Murat    the   opportunity  of  charging   their 
main  body  in  flank  with  his  cavalry ;  and 
the  French  infantry,  at  the  same  moment, 
profiting  by  their  disordered  and  scattered 
condition,  vigorously  assaulted  them.     From 
that  moment  the  battle  became  a  massacre. 
Attacked  on  all  sides,  and  their  retreat  to 
the  fort  being  cut  off,  the  panic-struck  Turks 
precipitated  themselves  into  the  sea;   and 
being  fired  upon  with  grapeshot  from  the 
artillery,  suffered  so  great  a  loss,  that  the 
sea  appeared  covered  with  floating  turbans. 
The  fort  and  village  of  Aboukir  were  quickly 
carried,   and   Mustapha,   with  about  3,000 
men,    taken    prisoners.      All   the   Turkish 
camp-equipage,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon, 
of  which  two  were  English,  having   been 
presented  by  the  British  government  to  the 
grand  seignior,   fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.     On  this  occasion,  Buonaparte,  no 
doubt    pleased    with    his    British    trophies, 
issued   the   following    declaration,    dated — 
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"  Army  of  the  East :  General  Orders.— The 
general-in-chief  orders  the  commandant  of 
artillery  to  send  to  the  brigade  of  cavalry 
of  General  Murat,  the  two  English  pieces  of 
cannon  which  had  been  sent  by  the  court 
of  London  as  a  present  to  Constantinople, 
and  which  were  taken  in  the  battle  of 
Aboukir.  On  each  cannon  shall  be  engraven 
the  names  of  the  three  regiments  composing 
that  brigade ;  and  the  words  '  Battle  of 
Aboukir'  shall  be  engraved  round  the  touch- 
holes."  In  the  second  order  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing expression,  indicative,  no  doubt,  of 
bis  prospective  hopes : — "  We  have  now  re- 
conquered our  establishments  in  India,  and 
those  of  our  allies,  by  a  single  operation." 
But  Buonaparte,  though  possessed  of  great 
sagacity,  was  no  prophet. 

In  the  course  of  some  negotiations  which 
took  place,  after  this  battle,  between  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
relative  to  the  wounded  and  prisoners, 
among  the  courtesies  and  little  presents 
which  were  interchanged  between  the  par- 
ties, Sir  Sidney  sent  to  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte a  file  of  English  newspapers  and 
a  Frankfort  Gazette,  containing  details  of 
the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Europe 
during  the  period  of  the  operations  of  the 
French  army  in  Egypt.  Having  perused 
these  papers,  as  he  laid  them  down,  he  said 
— "  Tilings  go  ill  in  France  :  1  must  be  gone 
and  see  what  is  passing  there."  Orders  were 
immediately  given  to  Admiral  Gantheaume, 
to  prepare,  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  two 
frigates,  La  Muiron  and  La  Carrera,  and 
two  small  brigs,  La  Ravanche  and  La  Fortune, 
with  provisions  for  four  or  five  hundred  men  ; 
and  in  order  to  mask  his  intention  of  quit- 
ting Egypt,  he  proceeded  to  Cairo,  and 
countenanced  a  report  that  he  intended  to 
make  an  expedition  into  Upper  Egypt. 
While  at  Cairo,  he  drew  up  instructions  for 
Kleber,  to  whom  he  gave  the  command  of 
the  army :  and  in  the  letter  containing 
these  instructions,  he  added — "  I  hope,  if 
fortune  smiles  on  us,  to  reach  Europe  before 
the  beginning  of  October." 

All  things  being  ready,  on  the  22nd  of 
August,  he  secretly  left  Alexandria,  accom- 
panied by  Marmont,  Murat,  Lannes,  An- 
dreossi,  and  Berthier;  the  s^avans  Monge, 
Berthollet,  Denou,  and  his  secretary  Bour- 
rienne ;  and  having  reached  an  unfrequented 
part  of  the  coast,  where  boats  were  ready  to 
receive  the  party,  the  embarkation  was 
completed  by  starlight;  and  by  daylight 
next  morning  the  vessel  was  out  of  sight. 
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Prior  to  his  departure,  he  issued  the 
following  proclamation  to  the  army  : — "  Sol- 
diers!— Intelligence  from  Europe  has  decided 
my  departure  for  France.  I  leave  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  General  Kleber.  I 
cannot  now  make  fuller  explanations.  It 
gives  me  pain  to  leave  soldiers  to  whom  I 
am  most  attached ;  but  our  separation  will 
he  hricf,  and  the  general  who  succeeds  me, 
enjoys  the  full  confidence  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  that  of  myself." 

For  above  three  weeks  the  little  squadron 
beat  against  adverse  winds  along  the  African 
coast.  At  length  a  favourable  breeze  enabling 
it  to  stretch  across  the  Mediterranean,  it 
reached  Corsica  on  the  last  day  of  Septem- 
ber. On  the  first  day  of  the  following 
month,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  landed  in  his 
native  town  of  Ajaccio,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  enthusiastic  ad  miration. 
The  wind  proving  favourable  on  the  8th,  he 
renewed  his  voyage.  On  the  following  even- 
ing, an  English  squadron  was  descried  in 
the  midst  of  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  off 
the  French  coast.  Gantheaume  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  return  to  Corsica,  or 
take  to  the  longboat ;  but  he  would  not 
consent,  saying — "  That  experiment  may  be 


reserved  for  the  last  extremity."  The 
French  frigates  passed  at  miduight  unseen, 
through  the  English  fleet.*  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th,  the  long-wished-for  moun- 
tains of  Provenje  appeared ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  the  little  squadron 
was  moored  in  safety  in  the  Bay  of  Frejus. 
i  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  "the  con- 
'  queror  of  Italy  and  the  East"  was  at  hand, 
than  the  sea  was  covered  with  boats ;  and, 
in  defiance  of  the  quarantine  regulations, 
persons  of  all  denominations  hurried  on 
board  the  vessel  to  congratulate  him  as  the 
deliverer  and  guardian  angel  of  the  re- 
public. 

Throughout  the  country  the  bells  were 
rung;  illuminations  and  public  rejoicings 
made;  and  the  news  of  his  disembarkation 
was  received  at  Paris  as  the  tidings  of  a 
great  national  triumph.  At  six  o'clock  of 
the  evening  of  his  landing  he  set  out  for 
Paris,  and  on  the  ICth  of  October,  alighted 
at  his  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Viotoire,  his 
progress  towards  the  capital,  wherever  his 
person  was  recognised,  having  borne  all  the 
appearance  of  a  triumphal  procession.  His 
presence  alone  was  considered  the  pledge  of 
victory  and  the  advent  of  redemption. 


NAPOLEON'S  ARRIVAL  IN  PARIS— THE  CONSULATE. 


WHEN  the  telegraph  of  Paris  gave  the 
official  intelligence  that  he  who  had  caused 
the  French  standard  to  float  on  the  summit 
of  the  Capitol  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, had  arrived  on  the  soil  of  France,  the 
public  joy  knew  no  bounds:  a  leader  was 
anticipated  who  was  to  save  the  sinking  for- 
tunes of  the  republic,  and  restore  the  con- 
quests it  had  lost. 

Two  hours  after  Napoleon  Buonaparte's 
arrival  in  Paris,  he  went  to  the  Luxembourg, 
and  being  recognised  by  the  soldiers  on 
guard,  his  visit  was  announced  to  the  trem- 
bling directors — Barras,  Ducos,  Moulins, 
Gobier,  and  Sieyes — by  the  shouts  of  glad- 
ness with  which  he  was  welcomed.  The 
interview  was  one  of  constraint  and  dissimu- 
lation on  both  sides. 

As  soon  as  his  arrival  was  known,  the 
officers  of  the  garrison,  and  the  forty  officers 
of  the  national  guard  of  Paris,  requested 
leave  to  wait  on  him  for  the  purpose  of  ten- 

•  The  French  vessels  were  descried  by  the  Eng- 
lish fleet;  fo'it  being  of  Venetian  build,  were  pro- 
bably thought  to  be  Italian  store-ships,  and  owed 
their  safety  to  that  misapprehension. 


dering  the  expression  of  their  admiration 
and  attachment;  and  three  regiments  of 
dragoons,  forming  part  of  the  garrison  of 
Paris,  petitioned  for  the  honour  of  being  re- 
viewed by  him.  The  assembly  received  each 
application,  but  delayed  appointing  the  time. 

He  continued  for  a  short  period  to  avoid 
public  notice,  observing  apparently  the 
same  studious  and  sequestered  life  which  he 
had  led  when  last  in  Paris.  It  was,  how- 
ever, remarked,  that  when  recognised  by 
the  populace,  he  received  their  salutations 
with  uncommon  affability ;  and  that  if  he 
met  any  old  soldier  of  the  army  of  Italy,  he 
rarely  failed  to  recollect  the  man,  and  take 
him  by  the  hand. 

Meanwhile,  a  multitude  of  intrigues  sur- 
rounded and  occupied  him.  His  house  waa 
daily  thronged  by  those  who  had  shared  his 
fortunes  in  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  who  were 
willing  to  support  him  in  the  assumption  of 
a  military  dictatorship.  It  had  been  ar- 
ranged between  Sieyes  and  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte, that  instead  of  the  four  directors, 
three  consuls  should  be  appointed;  namely — 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  Sieyes,  and  Ducos. 
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The  plot  being  now  ripe  for  execution,  and 
the  time  for  action  having  arrived,  it  was 
resolved,  between  Sieves  and  Napoleon  to 
strike  the  decisive  blow  on  the  9th  of 
November  (18th  Brumaire.)  It  was  then 
agreed  that  the  secret  Council  of  the  An- 
cients should  appoint  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guard 
and  of  the  troops  of  the  military  division 
of  Paris,  who  were  to  be  assembled  by 
seven  o'clock  of  that  morning,  when  he 
would  assume  the  command  of  them  and 
of  the  capital.  The  following  proclamation 
was  immediately  read,  by  beat  of  drum, ' 
in  all  the  streets  of  Paris: — " Citizens  !( 
— The  Council  of  Ancients — the  depository  , 
of  the  national  wisdom — has  just  pronounced  ' 
a  decree,  imposing  on  General  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  the  duty  of  takiug  measures  for 
the  safety  of  the  internal  representation. : 
In  conformity  with  the  act  of  constitution 
(102nd  article),  the  legislative  body  is  re- 
moved, in  order  that  it  may  deliberate  in 
security,  and  devise  means  to  rescue  the 
republic  from  the  disorganisation  to  which 
the  imbecility  and  treachery  of  every  depart- 
ment of  government  is  tending.  At  this 
important  crisis,  union  and  confidence  are ! 
required.  Rally  round  the  standard  of  the 
republic  :  there  is  no  other  method  of  fixing 
the  government  on  the  basis  of  civil  liberty, 
victory,  peace,  and  happiness." 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  Buonaparte  received 
the  announcement  of  his  authority,  he , 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  conspirators  and  1,500 
dragoons,  he  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of 
the  Ancients.  "  Citizen  representatives," 
said  he,  "  the  republic  was  about  to  perish, 
when  you  saved  it.  Woe  be  to  those  who 
shall  attempt  to  oppose  your  decree !  Aided 
by  my  brave  companions,  I  will  speedily 
crush  them  to  the  earth.  You  are  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  the  nation :  it  is  for  you 
to  point  out  the  measures  which  are  to  save 
it.  I  come  surrounded  by  the  generals  of 
the  republic,  to  offer  you  their  support. 
Let  us  not  lose  time  in  looking  for  prece- 
dents. Nothing  in  history  resembled  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; — nothing 
in  the  eighteenth  century  resembles  this 
moment.  We  are  resolved  to  have  a 
republic :  we  are  resolved  to  have  it 
founded  on  true  liberty  and  a  representative 
system.  Your  wisdom  has  devised  the  neces- 
sary measure  which  our  arms  shall  put  into 
execution."  The  command  entrusted  to 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  immediately  an- 
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nounced  to  the  soldiery,  who  received  the 
intelligence  with  enthusiasm ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  their  new  general  proceeded 
to  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  where  he 
passed  in  review  the  regiments  of  the  gar- 
rison. Thus  was  the  whole  power  of  the 
state  placed  in  a  provisional  consulate;  and 
at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th 
Brumaire,  the  new  government  was  in- 
vested with  its  authority.  At  dawn  of  day, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  issued  a  proclamation 
announcing  his  elevation,  and  concluding 
with  these  words  : — "  Frenchmen  !  you  will 
doubtless  recognise  in  my  conduct  the  zeal 
of  a  soldier  of  liberty — of  a  citizen  devoted 
to  the  republic." 

On  the  establishment  of  the  consulate, 
Sieyes  had  hoped  that  the  post  of  chief 
consul  would  have  been  conceded  to  him; 
but  he  was  soon  foiled  in  his  expectations. 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  on  entering  the 
council-room,  on  the  first  morning  of  their 
meeting,  seated  himself  at  once  in  the  only 
armed-chair  at  the  table.  On  Sifeyes  intro- 
ducing the  question  of  the  presidency, 
Ducos  said,  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was 
already  in  the  chair  which  belonged  to  him 
of  right;  for  he  alone  was  able  to  save 
France,  and  on  that  account  he  would  sup- 
port him.  Sieyes  was  obliged  to  submit. 
To  those  with  whom  lie  had  acted  in  con- 
certing the  measures  for  the  18th  Brumaire, 
he  said — "  Gentlemen,  we  have  a  master : 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  can  and  will  do  every- 
thing himself." 

At  first  the  consulate  was  for  three 
months.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
December,  the  government  determined  on 
was — that  of  a  first  consul,  and  two  subor- 
dinate consuls.  The  first  and  second  consuls 
to  remain  in  office  ten  years;  the  third  five 
years.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  the  first 
consul,  and  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun  suc- 
ceeded Sieyes  and  Ducos.  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte, though  nominally  consul,  was 
invested  with  kingly  power.  He  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  Tuilleries,  where  he  imme- 
diately caused  all  the  bonnets  rouge  and 
republican  emblems  to  be  effaced,  and  at 
once  established  the  ceremonial  of  a  court, 
with  all  the  retinue  of  chamberlains,  pages, 
esquires,  &c.  On  the  5th  of  December, 
Napoleon  issued  the  following  proclamation 
to  the  army  : — 

"  Soldiers !  I  know  your  valour.  You 
are  the  men  who  have  conquered  Holland, 
the  Rhine,  Italy,  and  made  peace  under  the 
walls  of  astonished  Vienna. 
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"  Soldiers !  It  is  no  longer  your  business 
to  defend  your  frontiers :  you  are  now  to 
invade  the  states  of  your  enemies.  There 
cannot  be  one  among  you  who  have  made 
different  campaigns,  but  who  knows  that 
the  most  essential  duty  of  a  soldier  is,  with 
patience  and  constancy,  to  suffer  privations. 
Several  years  of  bad  government  are  not 
to  be  repaired  in  a  day. 

"  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  first  magistrate,  to  proclaim  to  the 
nation  the  corps  which,  by  its  discipline 
and  valour,  shall  best  deserve  to  be  hailed 
as  the  support  of  their  country. 

"  Soldiers !  In  due  time,  I  shall  be  in 
the  midst  of  you ;  and  astonished  Europe 
shall  recollect  that  you  are  a  race  of  brave 
men." 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  having  established 
a  constitution  and  a  government,  addressed 
the  following  letter,  dated  December  25th, 
1799,  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland : — 
"  French  republic  —  Sovereignty  of  the 

people — Liberty  and  equality. — Napoleon 

Buonaparte,  first  consul  of  the  republic 

to  his  majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland. 

"  Called  by  the  wishes  of  the  French  nation 
to  occupy  the  first  magistracy  of  the  repub- 
lic, I  think  it  proper,  on  entering  into  office, 
to  make  a  direct  communication  of  it  to 
your  majesty. 

"  Must  the  war  which,  for  eight  years, 
has  ravaged  the  world,  be  eternal?  Are 
there  no  means  of  coming  to  an  under- 
standing? How  can  the  two  most  enlight- 
ened nations  of  Europe,  powerful  and  strong 
beyond  what  their  safety  and  independence 
require,  sacrifice  to  ideas  of  vain  grandeur 
commercial  advantages,  national  prosperity, 
and  domestic  happiness?  How  is  it  that 
they  do  not  feel  that  peace  is  of  the  first 
necessity,  as  well  as  of  the  first  glory? 
These  sentiments  cannot  be  new  to  the 
heart  of  your  majesty,  who  rules  over  a  free 
nation  with  no  other  view  than  to  render  it 
happy. 

"  Your  majesty  will  see  in  this  overture 
only  my  sincere  desire  to  contribute  effica- 
ciously, for  a  second  time,  to  the  general 
pacification,  by  a  prompt  step  taken  in  con- 
fidence, and  disengaged  from  those  forms 
which,  necessary,  perhaps,  to  disguise  the 
apprehensions  of  weak  states,  prove,  in  those 
which  are  strong,  only  the  mutual  desire  of 
deceiving  each  other. 

"  France  and   England,  by  the  abuse  of 
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their  strength,  may  still,  for  a  long  time, 
to  the  misfortune  of  all  nations,  retard  the 
period  of  their  being  exhausted  ;  but  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  the  fate  of  all  civilised 
nations  depends  on  the  termination  of  a 
war  which  involves  the  whole  world." 

The  answer  of  Lord  Grenville,  the  British 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  to  this  letter 
was,  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  had 
given  frequent  proofs  of  his  sincere  desire 
for  the  re-establishment  of  secure  and  per- 
manent tranquillity  in  Europe ;  and  that  he 
had  no  other  object  than  that  of  maintain- 
ing against  aggression  the  rights  and  happi- 
ness of  his  subjects.  That  while  he  made 
no  claim  to  prescribe  to  France  what  should 
be  her  form  of  government,  or  in  whose 
hands  the  necessary  authority  should  be 
invested,  he  would  eagerly  embrace  the 
opportunity  to  concert  with  his  allies  the 
means  of  a  general  pacification,  as  soon  as 
sufficient  stability  could  be  obtained  by 
the  parties  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
French  nation. 

Talleyrand,  the  French  minister  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  replied  to  Lord  Grenville's 
note,  in  which  he  made  the  strange  asser- 
tion, that  "  from  the  very  commencement  of 
her  revolution,  France  had  solemnly  pro-, 
claimed  her  love  of  peace,  her  disinclination 
for  conquests,  and  her  respect  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  all  governments;" — a  bold 
assertion  in  the  face  of  the  affiliated  Bata- 
vian,  Ligurian,  Cisalpine,  Helvetian,  Ro- 
man, and  Parthenopeian  republics,  and  the 
enormous  contributions  and  plunder  which 
had  been  exacted  from  the  conquered 
states.  Also,  by  way  of  commenting  on 
Lord  Greuville's  answer,  the  Moniteur 
published  a  fictitious  letter  from  the  last 
heir  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart,  demand- 
ing from  George  III.  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  which,  as  the  principle  of  divine 
right  was  in  the  ascendant  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  coalitionists,  the  writer  maintained 
could  not  be  justly  withheld  from  the  legiti- 
mate owner.  The  senate  of  Hamburg 
having,  at  the  instance  of  the  Russian  em- 
peror, Paul,  surrendered  up  the  Irish  rebel 
Napper  Tandy  and  his  accomplices  to  the 
English  government,  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte laid  an  embargo  on  nil  Hamburg 
vessels  in  French  ports;  and  denounced 
vengeance  fjor  the  act.  The  burgomasters 
sent  a  cringing  letter  to  the  chief  consul, 
soliciting  the  suspension  of  the  threat,  and 
the  acceptance  of  their  homage.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte's  reply,  dated  December  30th, 
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1799,  was — "We  have  received  your  letter, 
gentlemen :  it  is  no  justification  of  your 
conduct.  It  is  by  virtue  and  courage  that 
states  are  preserved :  cow  ardice  and  vice 
prove  their  ruin.  You  have  violated  the 
laws  of  hospitality.  Such  a  violation  would 
not  have  taken  place  among  the  barbarian 


hordes  of  the  desert.  Your  fellow-citizens 
will  impute  it  to  you  as  an  eternal  reproach. 
The  two  unfortunate  men  whom  vou  have 
given  up  will  die  illustrious;  but  their 
blood  will  be  a  source  of  greater  evils  to 
their  persecutors  than  could  be  brought  on 
them  by  a  whole  army." 


WAR  WITH  TIPPOO  SAIB. 


WE  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  British  empire  in  the  east.  In 
the  course  of  this  year  the  kingdom  of 
Mysore  was  dismembered,  and  its  sultan, 
Tippoo  Saib,  destroyed.  As  previously  stated, 
Napoleon's  designs  upon  India  were  the 
cause  of  his  expedition  to  Egypt ;  and  during 
his  operations  there,  he  dispatched  a  letter  to 
Tippoo  Saib,  requesting  him  to  send  a  con- 
fidential person  to  Suez  or  Cairo,  to  confer 
with  him,  and  concert  measures  for  the 
liberation  of  India  from  British  rule.  In 
the  year  1797,  Tippoo  had  sent  two  ambas- 
sadors to  the  governor  of  Mauritius,  or 
Isle  of  France,  to  propose  an  alliance  with 
the  French  republic,  and  solicit  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  troops  to  assist  him  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  English  from  Hindoostan. 
The  Mysorean  sultan  had  also  sent  embas- 
sies to  Zamorin  Shah,  emperor  of  Candahar 
and  Cabul,  to  treat  for  the  co-operation 
of  the  Afi'ghan  tribes ;  and  he  was  in  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan, 
and  other  native  princes. 

Information  of  these  designs,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  preparations  making  by  the 
French  in  Egypt,  reaching  the  knowledge 
of  the  governor-general  of  India,  Lord 
Mornington,  he  issued  orders  in  June  to 
assemble  the  armies  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandelj  and  in  August  he  directed  the 
attention  of  Rear-admiral  Rainier  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  hoping,  by 
his  provident  measures,  to  compel  Tippoo  to 
detach  himself  from  his  French  alliance,  or 
to  be  able  to  prevent  his  co-operating  with 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.  On  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober, necessary  orders  were  issued  to  the 
government  of  Madras,  for  the  equipment  oi 
the  battering  train,  and  for  the  advancing  it, 
with  all  practicable  dispatch  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Carnatic,  with  a  view  of  proceeding 
towards  Seringapatam.  Orders  were  also 
issued  to  the  government  of  Bombay  for  the 
collection  of  the  troops  and  the  largest  pos- 
sible supplies  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
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While  these  preparations  were  in  active 
ixecution,  an  event  happened  which  con- 
;ributed  to  encourage  the  hope  of  a  complete 
triumph  over  the  confederacy  of  Tippoo  and 
the  French  against  the  British  power  in 
India — the  British,  having  by  their  influence, 
procured  the  dismissal  of  the  French  faction 
from  the  army  of  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan. 
This  had  been  accomplished  at  Hyderabad, 
and  a  new  subsidiary  treaty  had  been  rati- 
fied with  that  power.  French  influence, 
before  this  event,  was  considerable  in  the 
Deccan.  Above  10,000  foreigners,  French 
and  others,  were  in  the  service  of  the 
Nizam. 

Before  proceeding  to  active  operations, 
Lord  Mornington  addressed  two  letters  to 
Tippoo,  proposing  an  amicable  arrangement 
of  all  differences ;  but  his  propositions  being 
met  with  duplicity  and  cunning  on  the  part 
of  the  sultan,  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
army  was  ordered  into  the  Mysorean  terri- 
tory. Intimation,  at  the  same  time,  being 
given  to  the  allies  of  the  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding to  immediate  hostilities,  the  Nizam's 
army,  consisting  of  6,000  native  troops, 
nearly  an  equal  number  of  the  company's 
troopSj  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  took 
the  field,  and  formed  a  junction  with  the 
army  of  Madras,  under  Major-general 
Harris,  which  amounted  to  about  24,000 
strong.  The  united  forces  entered  the  My- 
sorean country  on  the  5th  of  March,  with 
orders  to  advance  immediately  on  Seringa- 
patam. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Malabar  army, 
under  General  Stuart,  had,  on  the  1st  of 
February,  marched  from  Cauanore,  and  as- 
cended the  Ghauts  on  the  25th.  His  army 
was  divided  into  four  different  corps,  each 
advancing,  successively,  as  might  enable  him 
to  form  the  earliest  possible  junction  with 
the  powerful  army  from  the  Coromaudel 
coast.  With  this  view  he  took  post  at 
Sedaseer,  near  which  is  a  high  hill  that 
commands  a  view  of  the  Mysore,  almost  to 
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the  environs  of  Seringnpatam.  From  the 
summit  of  that  mountain  a  party  of  obser- 
vation, on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  March, 
discovered  a  body  of  troops  forming  be- 
tween Sedaseer  and  Seringapatam.  Be- 
fore the  evening  their  encampment  assumed 
a  formidable  appearance,  and  covered  a 
great  extent  of  ground.  On  further  obser- 
vation, the  whole  of  the  army  here  en- 
camped was  perceived  to  be  in  motion ;  but 
their  movements  were  so  well  concealed  by 
the  woody  nature  of  the  country,  and  the 
haziness  of  the  atmosphere,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  ascertain  their  object.  Before 
their  design  could  be  discovered,  they  had 
penetrated  a  considerable  way  into  the 
jungle,  and  commenced  an  attack  on  the 
British  line,  about  the  hour  of  ten,  P.M.,  of 
the  6th. 

On  the  7th,  the  enemy  pierced  through 
the  jungles  so  secretly  and  expeditiously, 
that  they  attacked  the  rear  and  front  of  the 
British  line  almost  at  the  same  instant;  at 
the  same  time  a  column  of  above  5,000  men 
obstructed  the  communication  between  the 
corps  attacked  at  Sedaseer,  and  the  other 
three  Bombay  corps,  which  were  posted  two 
miles  and-a-half  in  the  rear. 

On  the  8th  the  brigade  was  completely 
surrounded,  but  was  unable  to  repulse  the 
enemy,  until  General  Stuart,  who  had  been 
apprised  of  the  perilous  situation  of  the 
brigade  at  Sedaseer,  proceeded  with  the  flank 
companies  of  the  royal  75th  and  the  whole 
of  the  77th,  to  their  assistance.  By  this 
time  the  enemy  had  penetrated  into  the  rear, 
and  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  great 
road  leading  to  Sedaseer.  After  a  smart 
engagement,  which  lasted  about  half-an- 
hour,  the  enemy  fled  with  precipitation 
through  the  jungles. 

A  junction  being  at  length  effected  be- 
tween the  Bombay  and  the  main  army,  and 
Tippoo  having  taken  refuge  within  his 
capital  and  fortress  of  Seringapatam,  Gene- 
ral Stuart,  with  the  Bombay  army,  crossed 
the  Cavery  on  the  14th  of  April,  and  took 
up  a  strong  position  extending  on  the  north- 
ern hank  of  that  river ;  while  General  Floyd, 
with  the  left  wing  and  cavalry  of  the  Madras 
army,  moved  to  the  Delawayery,  beyond 
Mysore,  to  cover  a  party  sent  out  the  pre- 


ceding night  to  collect  cattle  and  sheep,  an 
to  examine  the  new  fort  of  Mysore.  Tht 
party  returned  with  considerable  success  on 
|  the  evening  of  the  16th,  and  encamped  near 
1  the  line  of  General  Harris.  Measures  were 
immediately  taken  for  erecting  batteries 
and  preparing  for  the  siege  of  the  city.  The 
i  batteries  began  to  batter  in  breach  on  the 
j  30th  of  April,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd 
of  May,  had  made  so  large  an  opening, 
;  that  preparations  were  made  for  assaulting 
the  place  on  the  next  day.  The  troops  de- 
signed to  be  employed  were  stationed  in 
the  trenches  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
4th,  that  no  extraordinary  movement  might 
lead  the  enemy  to  expect  the  assault, 
General  Harris  having  determined  that  it 
should  be  made  in  the  heat  of  day,  as  the 
time  best  calculated  to  ensure  success ;  for 
Tippoo's  troops,  on  account  of  their  cus- 
tom of  making  this  the  season  of  repose, 
would  then  be  least  prepared  to  offer 
opposition.  At  one  o'clock,  the  troops 
moved  from  the  trenches,  and  crossing  the 
rocky  bed  of  the  Cavery,  passed  the  glacis 
and  ditch,  ascended  the  fausse-braye  and 
rampart  of  the  fort.  After  a  severe  struggle, 
the  enemy  gave  way  on  every  side,  and  the 
city  was  in  the  possession  of  the  assailants. 
Tippoo  was  slain  in  the  confusion  of  the 
assault.  Among  the  numerous  prisoners 
taken  in  the  fortress,  were  a  few  French 
officers;  and  among  Tippoo's  papers  were 
found  documents,  in  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  Bombay,  when  reduced,  was  to  be  given 
up  to  the  French. 

On  the  reduction  of  Seringapatam,  a  par- 
tition was  made  of  the  kingdom  of  Mysore. 
The  province  of  Canara;  the  districts  of 
Coimbatoorand  Daraporam,  with  an  extensive 
tract  of  country  extending  along  the  Malabar 
coast,  including  Mangalore ;  also  the  capital, 
with  its  fortress,  and  the  island  on  which 
they  are  situate,  were  allotted  to  the  East 
India  Company.  The  remainder  was  divided 
between  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  and  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  rajahs  of  the  My- 
sore, whose  throne  had  been  seized  by  Hyder 
Ali,  the  father  of  Tippoo  Saib.  The  sons 
of  Tippoo,  who  had  been  removed  from  the 
palace  on  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  were 
taken  under  British  protection. 
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CONFEDERACY  AGAINST  FRANCE— OPERATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  AND  THEIR  ALLIES. 

tect  Europe  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  French  republic.  To  carry  out  this  de- 
sign, she  had  given  orders  to  embody  an 
army  of  150,000  men.  But  her  death,  in 
1796,  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  her  de- 
signs. Catherine's  son,  the  czar  Paul  Petro- 
witz,  inherited  his  mother's  disposition  to  op- 
pose the  French  republic;  andbeing  influenced 
by  Nelson's  victory  of  the  Nile,  he  entered 
into  a  permanent  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
By  virtue  of  that  treaty,  executed  at  St. 
Petersburg  December  18th,  1798,  Russia 
engaged  to  furnish  an  auxiliary  force  of 
45,000  men,  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  British  forces  in  the  north  of  Germany ; 
and,  as  an  equivalent,  England  engaged  to 
pay  a  monthly  subsidy  of  .£75,000,  in 
addition  to  the  immediate  advance  of 
£225,000  for  the  first  and  most  urgent  ex- 
penses. Paul  also  manifested  his  zeal  in 
the  common  cause  of  crowned  heads,,  by  de- 
claring war  against  Spain,  for  "the  dread 
and  pusillanimous  submission  she  is  making 
to  the  French  republicans ;"  and  in  the 
same  temper  he  laid  an  embargo  on  the 
Hamburg  ships  in  the  .Russian  ports ;  and 
also,  in  a  menacing  manner,  endeavoured 
to  draw  off  that  republic,  as  also  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Prussia,  from  their  system  of 
neutrality  to  the  side  of  the  coalition. 

By  virtue  of  the  treaty  entered  into  with 
England,  a  Russian  squadron  of  twelve  sail- 
of-the-line  was  sent  to  co-operate  with  the 
British  fleets  in  the  German  Ocean,  off  the 
coast  of  Britain.  The  combined  Turko- 
Russian  fleet  which  sailed  through  the 
Dardanelles  into  the  Mediterranean,  con- 
sisted of  twelve  ships-of-the-line  and  sixteen 
frigates,  gun-boats,  &c.,  with  12,000  troops 
on  board.  This  fleet,  as  already  mentioned, 
blockaded  and  besieged  Corfu;  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  strength  of  its  fortifications, 
possession  of  it  was  not  obtained  till  the  1st 
of  March  of  the  year  1799. 

Nelson,  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  con- 
tinued in  the  command  of  the  detached 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  visited  Malta  and 
various  ports  in  the  Mediterranean ;  he  also 
assisted  in  protecting  the  royal  family  of 
Naples  after  the  reverses  of  General  Mack 
in  Italy.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  joined  the  Me- 
diterranean squadron  in  the  end  of  the 
year  1788.  Sir  Sidney,  shortly  after  makin 
his  escape  from  prison,  had  been  appointed 


LIKE  all  great  battles,  the  victory  of  the 
Nile  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  position 
of  the  various  parties  engaged  in  the  great 
struggle  which  was  now  going  on  in  Europe 
and  in  the  East.  Whilst  the  steady  opponents 
of  France  were  confirmed  in  their  opposition 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  republic,  the 
wavering  and  doubtful  were  rendered  stable 
and  trustworthy ;  and  even  the  weak  took 
courage  when  they  found  that  the  spell  of 
French  invincibility  was  broken.  In  Europe, 
it  served  again  to  band  together  that  coalition 
which  had  almost  fallen  asunder ;  and  in  the 
East  it  at  once  brought  on  the  Egyptian 
army  the  whole  weight  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  Napoleon  had  endeavoured,  even 
while  his  army  was  laying  waste  one  of  the 
fairest  provinces  of  the  Turkish  dominions, 
to  hoodwink  the  Porte,  and  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  he  had  no  intention  of  injuring 
that  power,  but  had  entered  Egypt  merely 
to  punish  the  beys  for  insults  they  had  com- 
mitted on  French  commerce.  This  the 
Turkish  government  was  slow  to  believe; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  power  of  Nelson's 
arms  rid  the  Levant  of  the  French  fleet, 
than  the  Divan  formally  declared  war  against 
France.  Shortly  before  this  the  Porte  had 
arranged  its  differences  with  Russia,  and 
entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  that 
power.  So  promptly  was  this  brought 
about,  that  on  the  1st  of.  September,  one 
month  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  was  beneld  of  a 
Turko- Russian  fleet  sailing  under  the  walls 
of  the  Seraglio,  and  passing  along  the 
Hellespont.  Although  at  this  time  there 
was  no  formal  treaty  existing  between 
them,  yet  the  three  powers  of  England, 
Russia,  and  Turkey  acted  in  concert. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  revo-. 
lutionary  war,  the  then  reigning  empress  of 
Russia,  Catherine  II.,  jealous  of  a  union 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  not  dis- 
pleased to  see  those  preponderating  powers 
.exhaust  their  strength  in  a  conflict  with 
France,  acceded  at  first  to  the  confederacy 
of  kings  against  the  French  republic,  only 
in  name.  But,  on  the  secession  of  Prussia 
from  that  coalition,  she  evinced  her  in- 
tention of  listening  to  the  solicitations  of 
her  general,  Suwarroff,  to  send  him  against 
the  "  French  atheists,"  as  he  denominated 
them,  and  had  entertained  a  project  for  the 
formation  of  a  powerful  confederacy  to  pro- 
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to  ihf  Tlffre  of  84  guns,  and  was  sent  out 
as  plenipotentiary  to  the  Ottoman  court  at 
Constantinople ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  March 
he  superseded  Captain  Troubridge  in  his 
command,  who  had  been  cruising  off  Alex- 
andria. This  appointment  gave  much  offence 
to  Nelson,  and  caused  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
understanding between  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
Knrl  St.  Vincent,  and  the  hero  of  the  Nile. 
On  December  30tb,  1798,  we  find  Nelson 
writing  as  follows  to  Earl  St.  Vincent : — 

"  My  Lord, — The  great  anxiety  I  have 
undergone  during  the  whole  time  I  have 
been  honoured  with  this  important  com- 
mand, has  much  impaired  a  weak  consti- 
tution. And  now,  finding  that  much  abler 
officers  arc  arrived  within  the  district,  which 
I  had  thought  under  my  command,  having 
arranged  a  plan  of  operations  with  the  em- 
bassy, with  which  I  have  been  honoured  by 
the  grand  signior,  having  opened  an  unre- 
served correspondence  with  the  Turkish  and 
Russian  admirals,  and,  I  flatter  myself,  hav- 
ing made  the  British  nation  and  our  gra- 
cious sovereign  more  beloved  and  respected 
than  heretofore ;  under  these  circumstances, 
I  entreat,  that  if  my  health  and  uneasiness 
of  mind  should  not  be  mended,  that  I  may 
have  your  lordship's  permission  to  leave  this 
command  to  my  gallant  and  most  excellent 
second  in  command,  Captain  Troubridge,  or 
some  other  of  my  brave  friends  who  so  glo- 
riously fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  Cap- 
tain Ball  has  the  important  command  of  the 
blockade  of  Malta,  and  is  as  eminently  con- 
spicuous for  his  conciliating  manner,  as  he 
is  for  his  judgment  and  gallantry.  I  shall 
not,  if  I  can  help  it,  quit  this  command  till 
I  receive  your  approbation;  for  I  am,  with 
every  respect, 

"  Yours,  &c.,  NELSON." 

He  again  writes  to  Earl  St.  Vincent  on 
the  31st  December: — "I  do  feel,  for  I  am 
a  man,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  serve 
in  these  seas,  with  the  squadron  under  a 
junior  officer : — could  I  have  thought  it! — 
and  from  Earl  Spencer ! — never,  never  was 
I  so  astonished  as  your  letter  made  me.  As 
soon  as  I  can  get  hold  of  Troubridge,  I  shall 
send  him  to  Egypt,  to  endeavour  to  destroy 
the  ships  in  Alexandria.  If  it  can  be  done, 
Troubridge  will  do  it.  The  Swedish  knight 
(Sir  Sidney  Smith)  writes  Sir  \Villiam  Ha- 
milton, that  he  shall  go  to  Egypt,  and  take 
Captain  Hood  and  his  squadron  under  his 
command.  The  knight  forgets  the  respect 
due  to  his  superior  officer :  he  has  no  orders 
from  you  to  take  my  ships  away  from  my 


command  ;  but  it  is  all  of  a  piece.  Is  it  to 
be  borne  ?  Pray  grant  me  your  permission 
to  retire,  and  I  hope  the  Vanguard  will 
be  allowed  to  convey  me  and  my  friends, 
Sir  William  and  Lndy  Hamilton,  to  Eng- 
land." 

To  this  communication  Earl  St.  Vincent 
replied  as  follows : — "  I  am  not  surprised  at 
your  feelings  being  outraged  at  the  bold  at- 
tempt Sir  Sidney  Smith  is  making  to  wrest 
a  part  of  your  squadron  from  you.  I  have 
received  much  the  same  letter  from  him,  as 
the  one  you  describe  to  have  been  addressed 
to  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  a  copy  of  which, 
with  my  answer,  you  have  inclosed,  and 
orders  for  you  to  take  him  immediately 
under  your  command.  I  have  informed 
Lord  Spencer  of  all  these  proceedings,  and 
sent  him  copies  of  the  letters.  The  ascen- 
dance this  gentleman  has  over  all  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  is  to  me  astonishing,  and 
that  they  should  have  sent  him  out  after 
the  strong  objection  I  have  made  to  him,  in 
a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Nepean,  passes  my 
understanding.  For  the  sake  of  your  coun- 
try, and  the  existence  of  its  power  in  the 
Levant,  moderate  your  feelings,  and  con- 
tinue in  your  command.  .  .  .  The  sen- 
sations you  must  have  gone  through  before 
and  since  your  departure  from  Naples,  must 
have  been  very  trying;  nevertheless,  I  trust 
the  greatness  of  your  mind  will  keep  up  the 
body,  and  that  you  will  not  think  of  aban- 
doning the  royal  family  you  have  by  your 
firmness  and  address  preserved  from  the  fate 
of  their  late  royal  relations  in  France.  Em- 
ploy Sir  Sidney  Smith  in  any  manner  you 
think  proper:  knowing  your  magnanimity, 
I  am  sure  you  will  mortify  him  as  little  as 
possible,  consistently  with  what  is  due  to 
the  great  characters  senior  to  him  on  the 
list,  and  his  superiors  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Lord,  be 
assured  no  man  loves  and  esteems  you  more 
truly  than  vour  very  affectionate, 

"  ST.  VINCENT." 

A  better  understanding,  however,  shortly 
after  took  place  between  Sir  Sidney  and  his 
commanding  officer ;  and  when  Nelson  re- 
ceived the  account  of  the  gallant  defence  of 
Acre,  and  Sir  Sidney's  exploits  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  he  was  the  first  to  acknowledge 
his  merit,  and  wrote  to  him  as  follows: — 
"  Yesterday  brought  us  letters  from  your 
worthy  brother;  and  we  had  the  great  plea- 
sure of  hearing  that  your  truly  meritorious 
and  wonderful  exertions  were  in  a  fair  train 
for  the  extirpation  of  that  horde  of  thieves 
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who  went  to  Egypt  with  that  arch-thief 
Buonaparte." 

On  August  the  20th,  1799,  he  again  wrote 
to  Sir  Sidney  from  Palermo : — "  I  have  re- 
ceived with  the  truest  satisfaction  all  your 
very  interesting  letters  to  July  16th.  The 
immense  fatigue  you  have  had  in  defending 
Acre  against  such  a  chosen  army  of  French 
villains,  headed  by  that  arch-villain  Buona- 
parte, has  never  been  exceeded,  and  the  bra- 
very shown  by  you  and  your  brave  compa- 
nions is  such  as  to  merit  every  encomium 
which  all  the  civilized  world  can  bestow. 
As  an  individual,  and  as  an  admiral,  will 
you  accept  of  my  feeble  tribute  of  praise 
and  admiration,  and  make  them  acceptable 
to  all  those  under  your  command." 

At  the  risk  of  slightly  repeating  ourselves, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the 
reader  a  brief  account  of  the  gallant  assis- 
tance Sir  Sidney  Smith  rendered  at  the 
siege  of  Acre.  Sir  Sidney,  having  been  for 
some  time  at  Constantinople,  arranging  a 
plan  of  offensive  war,  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
Turks  against  the  French  army  in  Egypt, 
proceeded  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1799,  to 
take  command  of  the  squadron,  which, 
under  Commodore  Troubridge,  had  been 
cruising  in  the  Archipelago.  The  squadron, 
of  which  he  thus  assumed  the  command, 
consisted  of  his  own  ship,  the  Tigre,  of  84 
guns;  the  Theseus  (Captain  Miller),  74;  the 
bomb-vessels,  Bull-dog  and  Perseus,  Captains 
Drummond  and  Oswald  ;  and  the  Alliance 
frigate-flute,  Captain  Wilmott.  The  plan 
of  operation  for  a  general  attack  on  Buona- 
parte, by  land  and  sea,  had  been  arranged 
at  Constantinople,  and  was  as  follows : — 

*  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  or  the  city  of  Acre,  was  a  place 
of  great  antiquity ;  it  was  called  Accho  by  the 
Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  and  afterwards  Ptole- 
mais  by  the  Greeks.  It  was  named  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  by  the  French,  on  account  of  its  being  the 
residence  of  the  knights  of  Jerusalem,  which  they 
defended  against  the  Saracens.  It  is  the  most 
southern  city  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  So  early 
as  the  period  of  the  Judges  of  Israel,  it  was  a  con- 
siderable place ;  as  we  find  it  related,  that  the  tribe 
of  Asher  could  not  drive  out  its  inhabitants.  After 
being  in  the  possession  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moslem,  who  kept  it  till 
the  war  of  the  Crusades,  when  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Christians  in  1104.  Possession  of  it  was  again 
obtained  by  the  Turks,  under  Saladin.  It  was 
wrested  from  them  a  second  time,  in  1191,  by  Guy, 
King  of  Jerusalem,  Richard  I.,  King  of  England, 
and  Philip,  King  of  France.  It  was  then  given  to 
the  knights  of  St.  John,  who  held  it  with  great 
bravery  for  about  100  years.  A  dispute,  however, 
about  the  possession  of  the  city  taking  place  in  the 
year  1291,  among  the  Christians  themselves,  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  the  Sultan  Melech  Seraf,  with  an 
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A  descent  was  to  be  made  by  the  bashaw 
Djezzar  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  on  the 
side  of  the  desert  of  Syria.  Djezzar  was  to 
be  supported  by  an  army  which  was  to 
march  across  Asia-Minor  from  Damascus ; 
and  the  combined  operation  of  these  armies 
from  Syria  was  to  be  favoured  by  a  diversion 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  by  Mourad 
Bey,  who,  although  he  had  been  forced  to 
retreat  before  Buonaparte,  was  yet  in  con- 
siderable strength,  and  would  be  joined  by 
numerous  bodies  of  Arabs.  Commodore 
Hood  continued  to  block  up  the  port  of 
Alexandria  and  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  but 
had  been  unable  to  destroy  the  fleet  of 
transports  and  French  frigates,  without  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops  to  enable  him  to 
disembark  and  attack  Alexandria.  In  order 
to  deceive  Buonaparte,  Sir  Sidney  bom- 
barded Alexandria,  but  with  no  further 
injury  to  the  French  than  sinking  two 
transports. 

Receiving  information  from  the  pasha  of 
Syria  that  Acre*  was  about  to  be  attacked, 
on  the  7th  of  March  he  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  action,  and  on  the  15th  arrived  at 
Acre,  just  two  days  before  the  appearance 
of  the  French.  On  the  16th,  after  a  chase 
of  three  hours,  he  captured,  off  the  Cape 
of  Carmel,  the  whole  French  flotilla,  laden 
with  heavy  cannon,  platforms,  &c.,  necessary 
for  the  siege.  This  artillery,  consisting  of 
forty- four  pieces,  was  immediately  mounted 
on  the  ramparts  of  Acre,  against  the  lines 
and  batteries  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same 
time  a  large  body  of  seamen  and  marines, 
headed  by  Sir  Sidney,  were  landed  to  co- 
operate in  the  defence  of  the  works. 

army  of  150,000  men,  again  to  reduce  it  under  the 
power  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  the  Crescent  was 
once  more  raised  above  the  Cross  on  the  blood-stained 
walls  of  Acre.  In  this  city,  Edward  I.  of  England, 
then  a  prince,  received  a  wound  with  a  poisoned 
arrow.  Acre  is  beautifully  situated,  enjoying  all 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  sea  and  land ;  it 
is  encompassed  on  the  north  and  east  side  by  a  spa- 
cious and  fertile  plain ;  on  the  west,  by  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  on  the  south,  by  a  large  bay  ex- 
tending from  the  city  to  Mount  Carmel.  Faccardino, 
a  chief  of  the  Druses,  in  the  loth  century,  threw  off 
the  Turkish  yoke,  and  endeavoured  to  turn  Acre 
into  an  entrepot  for  commerce.  He  carried  on  a 
trade  with  India,  and  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  foremost  men  of  Italy.  He  paid  a  visit  to 
the  court  of  Cosmo  di  Medici,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  hospitality,  and  returned 
to  St.  Jean  d'Acre  accompanied  by  the  first  ar- 
tists of  his  day.  Bridges  and  various  other  public 
buildings  were  commenced  by  Faccandino,  but,  un- 
fortunately, were  not  finished ;  and  shortly  after  his 
death,  Acre  again  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks. 
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In  the  month  of  May,  the  French  batte- 
ries were  approached  to  within  ten  yards  of 
the  Turkish  ravelins,  which  they  attacked 
for  many  successive  nights,  but  were  invari- 
ably repulsed  with  loss.  A  constant  fire 
was  kept  up  to  produce  a  practicable  breach. 
Nine  times  were  the  French  led  on  to  the 
storm,  and  as  often  beat  back  with  great 
slaughter.  The  siege  had  been  one  con- 
tinued battle  for  fifty-one  days,  when,  on  the 
7th  of  May,  a  fleet  of  corvettes  and  trans- 
ports, with  7,000  men  on  board,  under  the 
command  of  Hassan  Bey,  entered  the  bay 
from  Rhodes.  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in 
hopes  of  gaining  possession  of  the  place  before 
the  troops  could  land  for  its  relief,  ordered 
a  fresh  assault  during  the  night.  The 
assailants  advanced  to  the  attack,  and 
mounting  the  breach,  made  a  lodgment  in 
the  second  story  of  the  north-east  tower,  the 
upper  part  of  which  had  been  beaten  down, 
and  its  ruins  falling  into  the  ditch,  formed 
the  acclivity  by  which  they  mounted.  At 
daylight  the  tri-colour  flag  was  seen  flying 
on  the  outer  angle  of  the  tower ;  and  the 
points  of  the  enemy's  bayonets  appeared 
above  the  bloody  parapet  which  they  had 
formed  of  the  bodies  of  their  slain. 

At  this  moment  the  troops  of  Hassan 
Bey  had  effected  a  landing.  These  and  the 
crews  of  the  ships,  armed  with  pikes,  Sir 
Sidney  led  to  the  breach.  In  the  furious 
combat  which  ensued,  the  muzzles  of  the 
hostile  muskets  touched  each  other,  and  the 
spear-heads  of  the  standards  were  locked 
together.  A  succession  of  troops  ascended 
to  the  assault,  who  were  valiantly  resisted, 
the  heaps  of  slain  forming  a  breastwork  for 
both  sides.  At  length  the  French  were 
driven  from  the  town,  and  fled  with  great 
loss  to  their  trenches.  But  while  success 
was  gained  in  this  quarter,  ruin  was  impend- 
ing elsewhere.  The  enemy  had  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  ramparts,  and  leaping  down 
into  the  town,  were  in  possession  of  the 
garden  of  the  Seraglio,  which  now  became 
an  important  post.  Immediately  Sir  Sid- 
ney, at  the  head  of  the  Chiffleck  regiment 
of  Janizaries,  rushed  to  the  spot,  and,  after 
a  desperate  conflict,  compelled  the  assailants 
to  take  refuge  in  a  mosque,  where  they  were 
indebted  for  their  lives  to  his  humane  inter- 
cession. 

The  enemy,  nowise  discouraged,  began  a 
new  breach  to  the  southward  of  the  old  one. 
Being  declared  practicable,  on  the  10th  of 
May,  Kleber's  division,  which  had  just 
come  up  from  Mount  Thabor,  advanced  to 


the  assault.  The  pasha  had  determined  to 
admit  them,  to  a  certain  number,  within  the 
wall,  and  to  close  with  them  according  to 
the  manner  of  the  Turks.  The  column 
mounted  the  breach  unmolested,  and  de- 
scended from  the  rampart  into  the  garden  of 
the  Seraglio;  but  in  an  instant  they  were 
assailed  by  a  body  of  Janizaries,  with  a 
scimitar  in  one  hand  and  a  dagger  in  an- 
other. In  a  few  moments  the  whole  body 
of  the  assailants  were  headless  trunks ;  and 
though  succeeding  columns  advanced  to  the 
attack,  they  were  necessarily  obliged  to  re- 
treat to  their  trenches  with  great  loss  and 
precipitation.  This  event  closed  the  siege 
of  Acre  on  the  17th  of  May,  it  hav- 
ing lasted  sixty  days.  In  the  retreat  of 
the  French  army,  Sir  Sidney  harassed  it 
incessantly  in  its  movements  with  the  largest 
vessels  of  his  squadron.  On  the  10th  of 
July  he  landed  at  Aboukir,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  squadron,  the  troops  which 
had  beeii  landed  at  Acre  from  Rhodes. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  while  the 
grand  Turkish  army  was  advancing  by  the 
desert,  a  considerable  reinforcement  of  troops 
having  arrived  from  Constantinople,  deter- 
mined Sir  Sidney  Smith  to  endeavour  to 
create  a  diversion  in  their  favour.  He  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  the  Damietta  branch 
of  the  Nile,  sounded  the  coast,  and  marked 
the  passage  with  Turkish  gun-boats  and 
buoys.  The  boats  of  the  Tigre  then  pro- 
ceeded to  take  possession  of  a  ruined  castle 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  of  the 
channel,  which  was  insulated  from  the  main- 
land by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  but  was 
accessible  by  a  fordahle  passage.  When  the 
Turkish  flag  was  seen  to  wave  on  the  turrets 
of  the  castle,  the  Turkish  gun-boats  ad- 
vanced towards  it,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
heavy  fire  was  opened  by  the  French  upon 
the  little  garrison,  from  a  redoubt  on  the 
mainland,  which  mounted  two  36-pounders 
and  an  8-pounder  field-piece.  The  fire  was 
briskly  returned  from  the  launch's  carro- 
nade,  which  had  been  mounted  on  a  breach 
in  the  castle,  and  four  field-pieces  which 
were  placed  in  the  boats.  A  body  of  cavalry 
was  seen  advancing  along  a  neck  of  land, 
and  Lieutenant  Stokes,  with  the  boats,  was 
sent  to  check  the  advance  of  this  force. 
This  service  he  gallantly  performed,  with 
but  the  loss  of  one  man  killed  and  one 
wounded.  A  cannonade  was  kept  up  from 
the  castle,  by  the  Turks  and  their  allies,  for 
three  days,  which  was  well  replied  to  from 
the  redoubt  garrisoned  by  the  French,  and 
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which  was  within  point-blank  distance.  But 
at  length,  from  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  the 
magazine  at  the  French  redoubt  blew  up, 
and  silenced  one  of  the  guns.  Orders  were 
then  given  to  disembark,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1st  of  November,  a  landing  was 
effected.  The  French  had  drawn  up  a  large 
body  of  infantry  on  the  shore,  to  receive 
the  troops  when  they  landed,  and  the  Turks 
had  scarcely  time  to  form  before  they  were 
attacked  by  the  French,  who  advanced  to 
the  charge  with  the  bayonet.  As  the  comba- 
tants joined  in  the  melee,  the  guns  from  the 
castle  and  from  the  boats  were  obliged  to 
suspend  their  fire — friend  and  foe  were  so 
mixed  together.  The  Turks  rushed  on 
with  great  impetuosity,  and  overthrew  the 
first  line  of  French  "infantry ;  but  their 
ardour  carried  them  too  far,  having  no 
reserve  to  support  them,  and  the  boats  riot 
being  able  to  return  in  time  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  to  assist  their  com- 
rades who  were  on  shore.  The  fortune 


of  the  day  being  now  completely  changed, 
the  troops  were  withdrawn  into  the  boats ; 
but  nearly  1,100  were  taken  prisoners  by 
the  French. 

Shortly  after  this  defeat  of  the  Turks  at 
Damietta,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  conveyed  to 
General  Kleber,  the  commandcr-in-chief  of 
the  French  army  in  Egypt,  the  reply  of 
the  Sublime  Porte  to  the  overtures  which 
had  been  made  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
Kleber,  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  communication,  made  proposals  to  Sir 
Sidney  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Egypt.  Sir  Sidney  acceding  to  these 
proposals,  General  Dessaix  and  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  finances,  Poussielgue,  re- 
paired on  board  the  English  commodore's 
ship,  the  Tigre,  to  enter  into  a  conference 
on  the  subject;  but  a  heavy  gale  of  wind 
driving  the  ship  and  the  negotiators  out  to 
sea  on  the  29th  of  December,  no  further 
proceedings  took  place  during  this  year  on 
the  subject. 


EXPEDITION  TO  HOLLAND. 


THE  recovery  of  the  united  provinces 
from  the  influence  and  dominion  of  France 
was  an  object  of  importance  to  the  con- 
federacy, as  by  the  re-establishment  of  the 
stadtholder,  an  opening  would  again  be  pre- 
sented for  a  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries ; 
and  even  if  the  attempt  should  not  be  suc- 
cessful, a  diversion  would  be  effected  in 
favour  of  the  allies,  as  the  French  would 
thereby  be  compelled  to  send  to  Holland  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  forces  destined 
for  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  To  put  into 
execution  this  purpose,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, on  June  22nd  of  this  year,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  England  should  furnish 
25,000  men,  and  Russia  17,000,  and  employ 
her  whole  naval  force  in  the  support  of  the 
operations  of  a  descent  on  that  country, 
Russia  receiving  a  monthly  indemnity  of 
£44,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  troops  so 
furnished. 

In  pursuance  of  this  treaty,  preparations 
were  made  by  England  and  Russia.  In  the 
middle  of  July,  Sir  Home  Popham  sailed 
for  the  Baltic  to  receive  on  board  the 
Russian  contingents.  In  the  meantime 
12,000  troops  were  assembled  on  the  coast 
of  Kent,  and  12,000  more  were  preparing  to 
reach  the  same  rendezvous.  On  the  13th 


of  August,  the  first  division,  consisting  of 
12,000  men,  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby, 
set  sail  from  Deal,  and  joined  the  fleet  of 
Lord  Duncan,  then  cruising  in  the  North 
Sea.  On  the  20th,  they  were  within  sight 
of  the  Dutch  coast ;  but  from  the  tempes- 
tuous weather  and  a  high  surf,  were  pre- 
vented coming  to  anchor  until  the  25th, 
which  they  did  near  the  shore  of  the 
Helder,  a  strong  point  on  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  mainland  of  Holland,  and 
which  commands  the  Mars  Diep,  where  the 
Dutch  fleet  was  moored.  At  daylight  of 
the  27th,  the  disembarkation  began.  As 
soon  as  the  first  detachment,  consisting  of 
2,500  men,  under  Lieutenant-general  Sir 
James  Pulteney,  had  reached  the  shore,  it 
was  attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  Dutch 
troops,  under  General  Daendells ;  but  after 
an  obstinate  conflict,  the  enemy  was  driven 
back  to  the  sand-hills,  about  six  miles  dis- 
tant, with  the  loss  of  1,500  men ;  the  British 
loss  being  about  one-third  of  that  number. 
In  the  night  the  enemy  evacuated  the 
Helder,  and  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Mars 
Diep  got  under  weigh,  and  retired  into  the 
Vlieter  canal. 

Having  fortified  the  Helder,  Admiral 
Mitchell,  whose  fleet  consisted  of  fifteen 
ships-of-the-line  and  forty  frigates  and  brigs, 
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having  entered  the  Texel,  summoned  the 
Dutch  fleet,  under  Admiral  Storey,  consist- 
ing of  eight  ships-of-the-line,  three  of  54- 
guns,  eight  of  44,  two  of  32,  four  of  24,  one 
of  16,  and  four  Indiamen,  to  surrender,  and 
hoist  the  flag  of  the  Prince  of  Orange;  which 
he  did  without  having  fired  a  gun.  At  the 
same  time  the  island  of  the  Texel  was  taken 
possession  of. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Brune,  having 
taken  the  command  of  the  French  and 
Dutch  forces,  amounting  to  25,000  men,  on 
the  10th  of  September  attacked  the  British 
army,  which  had  remained  on  the  defensive, 
expecting  the  reinforcement  of  the  Russian 
contingent.  An  obstinate  engagement  en- 
sued, but  the  enemy  being  repulsed  at  all 
points,  withdrew  to  his  position  at  Alkmaar, 
with  the  loss  of  1,500  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  the  Duke  of 
York  arrived  and  took  the  command.  In 
!  the  course  of  the  following  three  days, 
j  7,000  Russians  from  Revel,  and  the  third 
1  embarkation  from  the  Kentish  coast,  con- 
sisting of  7,000  British  troops  and  10,000 
Russians,  joined  the  army.  As  the  army 
now  consisted  of  nearly  35,000  men,  the 
Duke  of  York  resolved  on  a  general  attack. 
Accordingly,  at  daybreak  of  the  19th,  the 
army  advanced  in  four  columns.  The  column 
to  the  extremity  of  the  right,  under  the 
command  of  the  Russian  Lieutenant-general 
D' Herman,  consisted  of  twelve  battalions  of 
Russians,  the  7th  light  dragoons,  and  Gen- 
eral Manver's  brigade,  and  extended  to  the 
sand-hills  on  the  coast  near  Camperdown. 
The  second,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
general  Dundas,  consisted  of  two  brigades  of 
foot-guards,  Major-general  Prince  William 
of  Gloucester's  brigade,  and  two  squadrons 
of  the  llth  light  dragoons.  Its  object  was 
to  force  the  enemy's  positions  at  Walmen- 
huysen  and  Schoveldam,  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  column  under  D'Herman.  The 
third  column,  commanded  by  Sir  James 
Pulteney,  consisted  of  the  brigades  of  Major- 
general  Daw  and  Major-general  Coote,  and 
two  squadrons  of  the  llth  light  dragoons. 
This  column  was  intended  to  take  possession 
of  Oud-Scarpel,  at  the  head  of  the  Lang- 
Dyke,  the  great  road  leading  to  Alkmaar. 
The  fourth  and  left  column,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  consisted 
of  the  brigade  of  Major-general  Moore, 
Major-general  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and 
Major-general  the  Earl  of  Cavan,  the  first 
battalion  of  the  British  grenadiers  of  the 
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line,  the  first  battalion  of  light  infantry  of 
the  line,  two  squadrons  of  the  18th  light 
dragoons,  and  the  23rd  and  25th  regiments; 
and  their  object  was  to  turn  the  enemy's 
right  on  the  Zuyder-Zee. 

The  Russians,  furiously  attacking  Bergen, 
were  soon  in  possession  of  it;  bnt  falling 
into  disorder  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity 
of  their  advance,  they  were,  after  a  murder- 
ous conflict,  put  to  total  rout.  The  column 
under  Dundas,  after  carrying  the  posts  it 
was  destined  to  attack,  extended  to  the 
right  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  place 
of  D'Herman's  fleeing  column,  and  renewed 
the  battle  with  considerable  success ;  but 
being  too  much  weakened  by  its  dispropor- 
tionate extension,  was  at  length  obliged  to 
retire.  The  third  column  effected  its  object 
by  carrying  by  storm  the  post  of  Oud- 
Scarpel,  made  1,000  prisoners,  and  forced 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line  under  the  fire 
of  the  English  artillery.  The  fourth  column 
had  taken  possession  of  Hoora,  and  captured 
its  garrison.  Successful,  however,  as  the 
centre  and  left  had  been,  the  flight  of 
D'Herman's  column  neutralised  that  success, 
and  compelled  the  allied  army  to  retire  to 
its  former  position.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
had  been  3,000  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners;  that  of  the  English,  120  killed, 
400  wounded,  and  500  prisoners;  and  that 
of  the  Russians,  3,500  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners ;  among  the  last  of  whom  was 
D'Herman,  twenty-six  cannon,  and  seven 
standards.  The  advantage  in  the  affair  of 
the  19th  having  been,  on  the  side  of  the 
allies,  in  the  centre  and  left  of  the  line,  on 
the  junction  of  a  third  Russian  division, 
consisting  of  4,000  men,  a  company  of  the 
60th,  and  three  troops  of  15th  light  dra- 
goons, which  had  been  disembarked  on  the 
25th  at  the  Helder,  the  Duke  of  York  re- 
sumed the  offensive  on  the  2nd  of  October. 
The  hostile  armies  were  each  about  30,000 
strong.  The  attack  commenced  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  the  centre,  the 
right,  and  the  left,  the  enemy  being,  after  a 
stubborn  contest,  entirely  defeated,  re- 
treated in  the  course  of  the  night,  abandon- 
ing Alkmaar  and  all  his  former  line.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  3,000  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  with  seven  cannon 
and  many  tumbrils;  that  of  the  allies,  1,500. 
The  sickly  state  of  the  troops,  and  the  in- 
creasing number  of  the  enemy,  now  pointed 
out  the  policy  of  obtaining  possession  of 
some  fortified  town,  to  enable  the  allies  to 
retain  their  footing  in  Hollaed.  Haarlem 
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being  the  place  selected,  the  allied  army  was 
put  in  motion  to  dislodge  Brune  from  the 
strong  position  he  had  taken  in  the  narrow 
isthmus  between  Berverwickand  the  Zuyder- 
Zee,  and  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass  to 
reach  Haarlem.  For  this  purpose  the  allied 
army  made  a  forward  movement  on  the  6th 
of  October.  After  a  spirited  resistance 
along  the  whole  line,  from  the  Lemmer  to 
the  sea,  and  which  lasted  the  whole  day,  the 
enemy  retired,  leaving  the  field  of  battle  in 
possession  of  the  allies.  The  loss  on  each 
side  was  about  2,000  men.  That  of  the 
English  amounted  to  1,200. 

Intelligence  being  now  obtained  from  the 
prisoners  taken  in  this  action,  and  who 
amounted  to  500,  that  the  enemy  had  been 
reinforced  with  6,000  men,  and  that  a 
large  force  was  stationed  at  Purmerend,  in 
an  almost  inaccessible  position  (which  force, 
as  the  allied  army  advanced,  would  be  in  its 
rear),  the  Duke  of  York  convened  a  council  of 
war,  in  which  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
fall  back  to  the  entrenchments  at  Schagen- 
brug,  which  they  had  occupied  before  the 
battle  of  Bergen,  and  there  wait  for  rein- 
forcements or  further  instructions  from  the 
British  cabinet. 

Brune  immediately  pursued  the  retreating 
army ;  and  resuming  his  position  in  front  of 
Alkmaar,  several  skirmishes  took  place  be- 
tween the  allied  rear-guard  and  the  advanced 
posts  of  their  pursuers.  On  the  10th  of 
October,  General  Daendels  attacked,  with 
6,000  men  and  six  cannon,  the  right  wing 
of  the  British,  in  an  advanced  post  near 


Wincle,  under  the  command  of  Prince 
William  of  Gloucester;  and  though  the 
prince  had  only  1,200  men  and  two  cannon, 
he  forced  the  Dutch  general  to  retreat,  with 
the  loss  of  200  men  and  one  French  general. 
But  Daendels  being  almost  instantly  rein- 
forced by  4,000  Dutch  troops,  the  prince 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  to  Cohorn. 

The  situation  of  the  allied  army  was  now 
daily  becoming  desperate ;  it  was  reduced 
by  sickness  and  the  sword  to  20,000  men, 
and  the  magazines  contained  only  eleven 
days'  rations.  In  these  circumstances  the 
Duke  of  York,  on  the  17th  of  October,  pro- 
posed to  General  Brune  a  suspension  of 
arms,  preparatory  to  the  evacuation  of  Hol- 
land by  the  allied  troops.  By  the  terms  of 
the  convention,  all  prisoners  on  both  sides 
were  given  up;  and  that,  for  permission 
to  embark  without  molestation,  8,000  sea- 
men (whether  Dutch  or  French  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  British,  taken  before  the  pre- 
sent campaign,  and  nowin  England)  should  be 
restored  to  the  French  government.  Before 
the  end  of  November  the  conditions  were 
executed  by  each  side.  The  British  troops 
were  landed  in  England,  and  the  Russians  in 
Jersey  and  Guernsey.  In  this  unfortunate 
expedition  the  British  army  sustained  a  loss 
of  536  men  killed,  2,791  wounded,  and 
1,455  missing.  Three  ships  were  also  lost, 
having  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  —  the 
Nassau,  a  reduced  sixty-four,  and  the  Blanche 
and  Luton  frigates ;  on  board  the  last  men- 
tioned of  which  were  £140,000  in  specie  for 
the  payment  of  the  troops. 


AFFAIRS  OF  NAPLES. 


WHEN,  on  the  reverses  *>f  General  Mack, 
the  King  of  Naples,  in  a  cowardly  and  pusil- 
lanimous manner,  got  on  board  Nelson's 
fleet,  carrying  off  with  him  all  the  specie  in 
the  country,  and  leaving  his  people  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  French  republicans 
and  the  care  of  St.  Januarius,  Championet 
having  obtained  a  firm  footing  on  the  great 
road  from  Rome  to  Naples,  in  front  of  Capua, 
Mack,  on  the  last  day  of  that  year,  proposed 
an  armistice,  on  account  of  the  severity  of 
the  weather  and  the  badness  of  the  roads. 
The  French  general  returned  for  answer, 
that  as  his  army  had  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties both  of  the  way  and  the  weather,  he 
should  not  halt  until  he  had  made  his  entry 
into  Naples :  but  his  communication  with 
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Rome  being  cut  off  by  the  formidable  in- 
surrection of  the  rural  districts  in  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  he  had  called  in  his  outposts, 
resolved  to  conquer  or  perish,  when  a  flag 
of  truce  presented  itself,  proposing  an  armis- 
tice with  more  extensive  powers.  The 
proposal  was  joyfully  accepted ;  and  an 
armistice  for  two  months  concluded  January 
llth,  1799,  on  condition  of  payment  by 
Naples  of  10,000,000  francs  in  fifteen  days, 
the  surrender  to  the  French  of  the  for- 
tresses of  Capua,  Acerra,  and  Benevento, 
and  the  evacuation  of  the  Neapolitan  ports 
by  the  ships  of  all  hostile  powers. 

By  the  time  the  armistice  was  concluded, 
the  king  and  the  royal  family  had  been 
safely  landed  at  Palermo.  Having  created 
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Prince  Pignatelli  viceroy,  they  embarked  on 
board  the  British  ships  commanded  by 
Lord  Nelson,  during  the  night  of  the  1st  of 
January.  For  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  a 
civic  guard  was  formed ;  and  large  sums  of 
money,  as  well  as  arms,  were  distributed 
among  the  lazzaroni,  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  and  encouraging  their  wonted 
loyalty. 

The  cowardice  and  incapacity  of  Ferdi- 
nand in  deserting  his  people  at  this  time, 
are  proved  by  the  fact  that  Championet,  in 
a  secret  note  which  he  sent  to  the  Directory 
along  with  the  treaty  of  Capua,  declared 
that  he  was  surrounded  on  all  sides,  desti- 
tute of  provisions,  ammunition,  and  articles 
of  every  kind;  that  the  loss  of  a  battle 
would  have  ruined  his  whole  army ;  and  a 
victory,  even  before  Capua,  would  have 
availed  him  nothing.  He  looked  on  the 
possession  of  Capua  as  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, since  there  was  in  it  a  supply  for 
the  army  of  all  its  wants,  and  it  greatly 
hastened  the  conquest  of  Naples.  It  is  j 
evident  from  this,  that  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  have  saved  the  Neapolitan  territory, 
was  courage  and  patriotism,  aided  by 
ordinary  capability  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
imbecile  and  heartless  Ferdinand  possessed 
none  of  these  qualities.  In  fact,  Nelson 
only  spoke  the  truth  in  his  own  plain 
fashion,  when  he  described  Naples  as  a 
"  country  of  fiddlers  and  poets,  whores  and 
scoundrels." 

Championet  had,  from  his  head-quarters, 
opened  communications  with  the  revolu- 
tionary party  of  Naples.  A  regular  cor- 
respondence was  soon  established  between 
the  malcontents  and  the  French  general. 
The  crisis  desired  was  precipitated  by 
the  following  circumstance  : — A  French 
agent  had  been  sent  by  the  general  to 
hasten  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment 
of  contribution  stipulated  by  the  conven- 
tion. But  the  object  of  his  mission  was 
no  sooner  known,  than  the  indignation  of 
the  Neapolitans  knew  no  bounds.  The  laz- 
zaroni flew  to  arms,  and  forming  themselves 
into  bands,  ran  through  the  streets,  in- 
voking the  aid  of  St.  Januarius,  and  exclaim- 
ing, "  Long  live  our  holy  faith  !  Long  live 
the  Neapolitan  people !"  General  Mack 
was  denounced  as  a  traitor.  The  viceroy 
and  provisional  government  fled  to  Sicily  ; 
and  Mack  and  the  Neapolitan  soldiery  went 
over  to  the  French.  The  exasperated  laz- 
zaroni collected  themselves  in  a  body,  and 
rushed  on  the  French  advanced  posts  at 


Ponte  Rotto,  routed  the  advanced  guards, 
and  had  penetrated  even  to  the  line.  Naples 
was  now  about  to  undergo  every  kind  of 
horror,  when  the  Prince  Moliterno,  mixing 
among  the  people,  persuaded  them  to  choose 
himself  as  their  leader. 

Moliterno,  in  concert  with  the  reigning 
authorities  of  the  city,  had  begun  to  establish 
order,  and  to  enter  into  negotiation  with 
Championet,  when  the  lazzaroni,  informed 
of  his  designs,  revolted  against  their  chief, 
and  renewed  their  pillage.  To  save  the 
city  from  their  ravages,  they  determined 
to  call  in  the  French  to  their  assistance. 
Arrangements  were  therefore  made  with 
Championet,  that  as  soon  as  Moliterno  and 
his  party  were  in  possession  of  the  castle  of 
St.  Elmo,  he  should  open  his  fire  on  the 
city,  and  march  to  the  assistance  of  the 
occupants  of  St.  Elmo.  At  the  same  time, 
the  whole  French  army  was  to  rush  forward 
and  bear  down  everything  that  opposed 
them. 

The  lazzaroni,  being  informed  of  this 
design,  deposed  Moliterno,  and  elected  two 
of  their  own  class  for  their  leadersi  Having 
barricaded  the  principal  streets,  and  inflamed 
their  zeal  by  means  of  a  nocturnal  procession 
of  the  head  and  blood  of  St.  Januarius 
around  the  city,  they  drew  themselves  up 
in  two  columns  on  the  plain  outside  the 
town,  to  sustain  the  attack  of  the  French. 
The  contest  lasted  for  three  days.  When 
repulsed,  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
several  times  bore  back  the  French  in  their 
turn.  During  the  first  night  the  hostile 
ranks  bivouaced  within  pistol-shot  of  each 
other.  Next  day  the  contest  was  renewed 
with  equal  fury.  When  the  tumultuary 
rank*  were  mowed  down  by  volleys  of 
grapeshot,  fresh  multitudes  rushed  forward, 
crowd  after  crowd  succeeding,  until  the 
plain  was  covered  with  dead  and  dying. 
At  the  dawn  of  the  third  day,  the  fury  of 
the  combatants  was  redoubled.  Two  attacks 
of  the  French  were  repulsed  at  the  gate  of 
Capua,  with  great  slaughter;  and  the  resis- 
tance of  the  lazzaroni  continued  with  un- 
abated resolution,  until  a  junction  was 
formed  between  the  French  and  their  par- 
tisans in  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo.  At  this 
moment,  the  exhausted  state  of  both  parties 
occasioned  a  momentary  cessation  of  mutual 
slaughter.  In  this  interval,  Championet 
spoke  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  who  had 
crept  forth  from  their  houses,  and  gave 
them  assurances  of  protection.  lie  professed 
profound  respect  for  St.  Januarius,  to  whom 
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he  put  up  fervent  ejaculatory  prayers  for 
the  preservation  of  human  life,  and  the 
restoration  of  tranquillity  to  Naples.  The 
report  of  the  general's  respect  for  the  saint 
was  no  sooner  carried  into  the  ranks  of  the 
people,  than  the  cries  of  "Long  live  the 
French  !  "  were  heard  among  the  lazzaroni ; 
to  which  the  French  responded,  "  Long  live 
St.  Januarius  !  "  The  French  general  paid 
profound  homage  at  the  shrine  of  the  saint, 
and  ordered  a  guard  of  honour  to  be  sta- 
tioned at  the  church  of  the  tutelary  deity. 
The  lazzaroni,  enraptured  with  homage  paid 
to  their  saint,  and  the  conversion  of  their 
foes  to  his  authority,  embraced  the  French  ] 
soldiers  with  whom,  the  moment  preceding, 
they  had  been  engaged  in  mortal  strife. 
No  sooner  had  the  French  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Naples,  than  an  order  was  issued  for 
disarming  the  Neapolitans ;  and,  on  the  day 
following  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the 
cardinal,  archbishops,  and  other  clergy  of  the 
cathedral  sang  Te  Deum,  "thanking,"  as 
their  published  advertisement  phrased  it, 
"the  Most  High  for  the  glorious  entry 
of  the  French  troops  in  Naples,  who  had 
come  to  regenerate  and  to  establish  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  Neapoli- 
tans:" adding,  that  St.  Januarius  rejoiced 
in  their  arrival,  and  gave  sanction  to  their 
proceedings  ;  his  blood  being  miraculously 
1  liquified  on  the  very  day  of  their  entering 
the  city.  On  the  same  day  Champiouet 
abolished  Neapolitan  royalty,  and  pro- 
claimed in  its  stead'  the  Parthenopeian  re- 
public ;  and  levied  on  the  affiliated  member 
of  the  French  republic  a  contribution  of 
27,000,000  francs. 

While  Championet  was  employed  in  the 
conquest  and  revolutionising  of  Naples, 
General  Serrurier  invaded  the  little  republic 
of  Lucca;  and,  having  revolutionised  it, 
imposed  on  it  a  contribution  of  2,000,000 
francs. 

When  General  Championet  had  succeeded 
in  reducing  Naples,  he  gave  orders  for  the 
disarming  of  the  lazzaroni,  garrisoned  the 
forts  which  commanded  the  town  with 
French  soldiers,  and  proclaimed  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Parthenopeian  republic. 
Heavy  contributions  were  levied  on  the 
inhabitants — but  the  Neapolitans  had  fur- 
ther advantages  in  store  for  them  from  their 
affiliation  with  the  French  republic.  Shortly 
after  the  occupation  of  the  territory,  Fay- 
poult,  the  commissary  of  the  Directory, 
arrived,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  seques- 
trate the  royal  property,  the  estates  of  the 
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monasteries,  the  banks  containing  the  pri- 
vate property  of  individuals,  the  allodial 
lands,  and  everything  of  value  on  which  he 
could  lay  his  rapacious  hands.  Championet, 
who  seems  to  have  had  some  principle  of  hon- 
our left,  objected  to  this  system  of  robbery, 
and  was  in  consequence  recalled,  and  Mac- 
donald  was  intrusted  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand. The  provisional  government  was 
intrusted  to  twenty-one  citizens,  and  they 
drew  up  a  plan  for  a  new  constitution.  An 
assembly  was  soon  after  convoked ;  Jacobin 
clubs  were  established ;  the  right  of  elec- 
tion was  confided  to  colleges  of  electors 
named  by  the  government ;  and  every  means 
were  used  to  take  from  the  unfortunate 
people  the  few  remnants  of  liberty  which 
thev  had  previously  possessed. 

The  French  having  become  masters  of 
Florence  and  Leghorn,  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia took  refuge  in  Cagliari.  The  King  of 
Naples  having  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Palermo,  the  island  was  put  in  an  effective 
state  of  defence  under  the  superintendence 
of  Lord  Nelson.  Having  been  joined  by 
four  sail-of-the-line,  under  Captain  Trou- 
bridge,  Nelson  detached  this  force,  along 
with  a  Portuguese  74,  on  the  31st  of  March, 
to  effect  a  blockade  of  the  port  of  Naples. 
The  squadron  stood  into  the  bay  on  the 
2nd  of  April,  anchoring  off  the  island  of 
Procida.  This  island,  along  with  .Ischia, 
Capria,  and  all  the  other  of  the  Ponza 
islands,  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  hoisted 
the  royalist  flag.  A  strict  blockade  of 
Naples  was  kept  up ;  Captain  Edward  Foote, 
who  arrived  in  the  Seahorse  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  taking  the  command. 

When  Ferdinand  IV.  deserted  his  capital, 
he  had  not  been  wholly  abandoned  by  his 
subjects;  and  when  the  excesses  and  exac- 
tions of  the  French  had  taught  the  people 
what  advantages  they  were  to  derive  from 
republican  fraternisation,  a  considerable 
party  was  formed  in  favour  of  the  exiled 
family.  These  sentiments  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  taken  advantage  of  by  a 
very  extraordinary  character  in  the  interest 
of  the  King  of  Naples, — Cardinal  Kuffo.  He 
had  been  authorised  by  the  king  to  levy 
forces  in  his  name,  and  had  been  so  far  suc- 
cessful as  to  have  embodied  an  army  of 
several  thousands,  with  whom  he  had  at- 
tacked the  French;  and  when  General 
Macdonald  had  been  compelled  to  retreat 
from  Naples,  by  the  successful  advance 
of  the  Russians  under  Suwarroff,  Car- 
dinal Ruffo,  as  vicar-general  of  the  royalist 
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Neapolitan  forces  took  possession  of  the 
capital.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  a 
combined  English,  Russian,  and  Neapolitan 
force  entered  the  port.  The  Castel  del 
Uovo — which, with Castel-Nuovo,  constituted 
the  principal  sea-defence  of  Naples,  and, 
with  St.  Elmo,  were  the  only  strongholds 
then  possessed  by  the  French  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  capital — capitu- 
lated on  the  26th  of  June  to  Captain  Foote, 
of  the  Seahorse.  On  the  llth  of  July, 
after  a  siege  of  eight  days,  St.  Elmo  sur- 
rendered to  Captain  Troubridge,  as  did  also 
Capua  on  the  29th,  and  Civita-Veccia, 
Cornatto,  and  Tolfa  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber. Captain  Louis,  of  the  Minotaur,  re- 
duced Gaeta  on  the  31st.  By  these 
capitulations  between  five  and  six  thousand 
French  troops  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
were  conveyed  to  neighbouring  ports  of 
France.  The  same  treaty  by  which  these 
places  were  surrendered  gave  up  Rome, 
which  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  detach- 
ment of  seamen  under  Captain  Louis,  of  the 
Minotaur,  who  rowed  up  the  Tiber  in  his 
barge,  and  hoisted  the  English  colours  on 
the  Capitol.  The  French  were  forced  to 
abandon  their  conquests  in  Italy ;  and  thus 
were  Naples,  Rome,  and  Tuscany  freed,  in 
a  great  degree,  from  their  dominion  by  the 
officers  and  seamen  of  the  British  navy. 
Leghorn  had  been  previously  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  a  joint  squadron  of  British  and 
Portuguese  ships  of  war ;  and,  in  it*  port,  a 
large  number  of  vessels  laden  with  corn 
from  the  ports  of  France  and  Genoa,  and 
several  privateers  ready  to  proceed  to  sea  to 
operate  against  British  commerce  in  the 
Mediterranean,  were  captured.  Troubridge's 
capture  of  the  Italian  fortresses  had  been  so 
rapid,  that  Nelson's  designation  of  him  as 
"  a  first-rate  general,"  did  not  seem  too 
hyperbolical  a  phrase.  In  a  letter  written  to 
the  Duke  of  Clarence—"  I  find,"  said  the 
hero  of  the  Nile,  "that  General  Koehler  does 
not  approve  of  such  irregular  proceedings  as 
naval  officers  attacking  and  defending  forti- 
fications. We  sailors  have  but  one  idea — 
to  get  close  alongside.  None  but  a  sailor 
would  have  placed  a  battery  only  180  yards 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo :  a  soldier  must 
have  gone  according  to  art,  and  in  a  zigzag 
way.  My  brave  Troubridge  went  straight 
on,  for  we  had  no  time  to  spare." 

It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  de- 
tail "  a  deplorable  transaction  ! — a  stain  on 
the  memory  of  Nelson  and  the  honour  of 
England !  To  palliate  it  would  be  vain ;  to 


justify  it  would  be  wicked :  there  is  no 
alternative  for  one  who  would  not  make 
himself  a  participator  in  guilt,  but  to  record 
the  disgraceful  story,  with  sorrow  and  with 
shame." 

On  the  capitulation  of  the  Castel  del  Uovo 
and  Castel-Nuovo,  the  Neapolitan  republican 
garrisons  had  stipulated  that  they  and  their 
families  should  be  secured  in  their  persons 
and  properties  if  they  remained  at  Naples — 
a  condition  which  was  guaranteed  by  Captain 
Foote,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  and  by 
Cardinal  Ruffo,  on  that  of  the  King  of 
Naples.  About  six-and-thirty  hours  after  the 
execution  of  the  capitulation,  Nelson  arrived 
in  the  Bay  of  Naples  with  a  fleet  of  seven- 
teen sail-of-the-line,  and  having  on  board 
his  nag-ship,  the  Foudroyaiit,  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Hamilton.  A  flag  of  truce  was 
flying  at  the  mast-head  of  Captain  Foote's 
ship,  the  Seaftorte,  and  on  the  castles  of 
Nuovo  and  Uovo.  Nelson  made  a  signal  to 
annul  the  treaty,  declaring  that  he  would 
grant  rebels  no  other  terms  than  those  of 
unconditional  submission — a  resolution  he 
adopted,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  by 
the  instigation  of  the  artful  woman  for 
whom  he  entertained  an  infatuated  passion. 
"  Haul  down  the  flag  of  truce,  Bronte !" 
exclaimed  Lady  Hamilton  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  Foudroyant,  as  the  ship  entered 
the  bay ;  "  no  truce  with  rebels  ! "  Cardinal 
Ruffo  strongly  protested  against  Nelson's 
determination,  and  refused  to  be  a  party  to 
the  suspension  of  the  capitulation.  Nelson 
was,  however,  not  to  be  diverted  from  his 
purpose.  On  the  26th  of  June,  the  repub- 
licans who  garrisoned  Nuovo  and  Uovo,  being 
removed  from  the  castles  under  pretence  of 
carrying  the  treaty  into  effect,  were  bound 
two  and  two  together,  delivered  over  as 
rebels  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Sicilian  court, 
the  administration  of  whose  justice  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  queen  and  Lady  Hamil- 
ton. Numbers  were  immediately  condemned 
and  executed.  The  fate  of  the  Neapolitan 
admiral,  Prince  Francesco  Caraccioli,  the 
younger  branch  of  one  of  the  noblest  Nea- 
politan families,  and  who  had  served  with 
distinction,  not  only  in  the  Neapolitan  navy, 
but  had  commanded  the  Tancredi,  a  Neapo- 
litan seventy-four,  in  Admiral  Hotham's 
action  with  the  French  fleet,  on  the  17th  of 
March,  1795,  excited  great  interest. 

That  brave  but  unfortunate  officer,  when 
the  Neapolitan  revolutionary  government, 
or  Parthenopeian  republic,  issued  an  edict 
ordering  all  absent  Neapolitans  to  return, 
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on  pain  of  confiscation  of  their  property,  soli- 
cited and  obtained  the  King  of  Naples'  per- 
mission so  to  do.     On  reaching  Naples,  the 
French  refused  the  restoration  of  his  pro- 
perty, unless  he  consented  to  take  the  com- 
mand of   the  Neapolitan  fleet.      He  con- 
sented, and  ably  directed  the  offensive  ope- 
rations of  the  revolutionists.     But  when  the 
recovery  of  Naples  was  evidently  at  hand, 
he  applied  to  Cardinal  Ruffo  for  protection, 
expressing  hopes  that  forty  years'  faithful 
services  would  outweigh  the  few  days  dur- 
ing which  he  had  been  forced  to  obey  the 
French.    Instead  of  protection,  a  price  being 
set  on  his  head,  he  fled  from  Naples;  but 
being  discovered  in  the  disguise  of  a  pea- 
sant, he  was,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of 
June,  at  about  nine,  A.M.,  brought  alongside 
the  Foudroyant,  with  his  hands  tied  behind 
him.      The  tragedy  which  ensued  was : — 
Nelson  issued  an  order  to  the  Neapolitan 
commodore,  Count  Thurn  (Caraccioli's  bit- 
terest enemy),  to  assemble  a  court-martial 
of   Neapolitan  officers   on  board    the  Fou- 
droyant, and  proceed   immediately   to   the 
trial   of    the   prisoner.      At  ten,  the   trial 
began ;    at  twelve,  he  was  declared  guilty ; 
and  Nelson,  immediately  issuing  an  order 
for  his  execution,    at  five  he   was    hanged 
at  the  yard-arm  of   the  Minerva,  Thurri's 
ship.*     While  the  body  of  this  brave  man 
was  hanging  at  the  yard-arm  of  the  frigate, 
"  Come,"  said  the  demon  woman,  who  had 
had  the  power  to  expel  every  generous  feeling 
from  the  breast  of  her  infatuated  admirer,  and 
substitute  in  their  stead  the  worst  of  those 
vindictive   passions  which   degrade   human 
nature — "  Come,   Bronte,    let   us   take  the 
barge,    and   have   another   look    at   Carac- 
cioli."     The  barge  was  manned;    and   the 
vindictive  pair  rowed  round  the  frigate,  and 
satiated  their  eyes  with  the  appalling  spec- 
tacle.    At  sunset  the  body  was  cut  down, 
and  being  carried  to  a  considerable  distance, 
was  sunk  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  two  double- 
headed  shots,  weighing  250  Ibs.,  being  at- 
tached to  the  legs  for  the  purpose  of  sinking 
the  body.     Between  two  and  three  weeks 
after  the  performance  of  this  tragic  scene, 
the   body   having  swollen  by  putrefaction, 

*  When  Count  Thurn  pronounced  the  sentence  oi 
the  court  on  Caraccioli,  the  aged  Neapolitan  re- 
plied :— "  Hereafter,  when  you  shall  be  called  to 
your  great  account,  you  will  weep  for  this  unjusi 
sentence  in  tears  of  blood.  I  take  shame  to  mysel. 


rose  upright  as  far  as  its  middle  in  the 
water  under  the  stern  of  the  Foudroyant, 
as  if  to  reproach  Nelson  for  his  pusillani- 
mous subjection  to  a  wicked  and  revengeful 
woman. 

In  the  whole  of  this  disgraceful  transac- 
ion,  Nelson's  conduct  calls  for  severe  and 
unqualified  condemnation.  After  his  victim 
lad  been  found  guilty,  the  ill-fated  Carac- 
3ioli  requested  Lieutenant  Parkinson,  under 
whose  custody  he  was  placed,  to  intercede 
with  Nelson  for  a  second  trial,  on  the  ground 
that  Thurn,  the  president,  and  the  members 
of  the  court-martial,  were  his  personal  ene- 
mies. Nelson's  answer  was — that  the  pri- 
soner having  been  fairly  tried,  he  could  not 
interfere.  To  Caraccioli's  request  that  he 
might  be  shot,  instead  of  being  hung — in 
bis  own  words,  "  the  disgrace  of  being 
hanged  is  dreadful  to  me," — Nelson,  when 
Lieutenant  Parkinson  communicated  the 
request  to  him  with  much  agitation,  told 
the  applicant  to  "  go  and  attend  to  his 
duty." 

If  the  following  anecdote  be  true,  the 
instigator  of  this  tragic  scene,  did  not  escape 
retributory  justice.  Brenton,  in  his  Naval 
History  of  Great  Britain,  says: — "I  have 
heard  that  Lady  Hamilton,  in  her  last  mo- 
ments, uttered  the  most  agonising  screams 
of  repentance  for  this  act  of  cruelty.  The 
prince  was  ever  before  her  eyes;  she  could 
not  endure  to  be  in  the  dark ;  and  left  the 
world,  a  sad  but  useful  example  of  the 
fatal  effects  of  revenge  and  of  unbridled 
licentiousness."  The  power  and  ascendancy 
which  this  artful  woman  had  obtained  over 
her  infatuated  admirer,  whose  affections  for 
his  wife  were  now  entirely  alienated,  appears 
from  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his 
letters  to  her  : — "  How  dreary  and  uncom- 
fortable the  Vanguard  appears,  is  only  telling 
you  what  it  is  to  go  from  the  pleasantest 
country  to  a  solitary  cell;  or  from  the 
dearest  friends  to  no  friends.  I  am  now 
perfectly  the  great  man — not  a  creature 
near  me.  From  my  heart,  I  wish  myself 
the  little  man  again.  You  and  good  Sir 
William  have  spoiled  me  for  any  place, 
but  with  you." 

in  asking  any  favour  from  such  men;  but,  if  pos- 
sible, I  wish  to  be  shot,  as  becomes  my  rank,  and 
not  hung  up  like  a  felon  and  a  dog."  "  It  is  inad- 
missible," said  Count  Thurn,  "  and  the  court  is  hereby 
dissolved," 
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THE  treaty  of  Campo-Formio  having  been 
considered,  by  both  French  and  Austrians, 
merely  as  an  armed  truce,  enabling  each 
party  to  put  itself  in  a  condition  to  renew 
the  war,  military  preparations  were,  during 
the  congress  of  Rastadt,  carried  on  with  un- 
remitting activity  by  both  sides.  At  this  time 
the  disposition  of  the  French  armies  in  Ger- 
many was: — a  force  of  4-5,000  men,  under  the 
orders  of  General  Massena,  occupying  Swit- 
zerland and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  almost 
from  its  source  to  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  from  that  point, 
the  two  banks  of  the  river  as  far  as  Basle. 
Between  that  town  and  Diisseldorf  were  sta- 
tioned 65,000  men,  commanded  by  Jourdan, 
occupying  the  fort  of  Kehl,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  lining  its  left  bank 
from  the  frontier  of  Switzerland  to  Mayence, 
and  from  that  town  to  Diisseldorf:  30,000 
men,  under  Bernadotte,  formed  an  army  of 
observation  from  Diisseldorf  to  Mannheim. 
The  plan  of  operations  of  these  armies  was 
to  invade  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria, 
and  form  a  junction  under  the  walls  of 
Vienna.  The  army  of  Jourdan  was  to  cross 
the  Rhine,  traverse  the  defiles  of  the  Black 
Forest,  and  extending  itself  into  Swabia, 
turn  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  Tyrol :  the  army  of  Switzerland, 
under  Massena,  was  to  drive  the  Austrians 
from  the  Orisons,  and  attacking  the  Tyrol 
in  front,  seize  on  the  valleys  of  the  Lech  and 
Inn ;  while  the  army  of  Italy  penetrated 
into  Germany  through  either  the  Tyrol  or 
Friuli.  To  oppose  these  forces,  the  Aus- 
trian armies  were  collected  between  the 
Lech  and  the  Danube,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  on 
the  Adige,  under  the  Archduke  Charles  and 
generals  Bellegarde,  Laudon,  and  Kray. 
The  Russians,  who  had  entered  Brunn,  in 
Moravia,  in  December  last,  under  Suwarroff, 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  their  destined  place 
of  operation. 

The  first  military  event  which  took  place 
this  year  was  the  capitulation,  in  the  early 
part  of  January,  of  the  strong  fortress  of 
Ehrenbritstein,  which  had  been  blockaded 
since  April,  1797,  and  which  had  continued 
longer  than  any  blockade  in  modern  history. 
By  the  reduction  of  that  place,  the  French  be- 
came masters  of  both  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
from  Schaffhausen  to  Diisseldorf. 

Austria,  to  enable  her  to  engage  in  the 
approaching  contest,  had,  in  the  close  of  the 
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!  preceding  year,  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
co-operation  with  the  Emperor  Paul,  of 
Russia.  In  pursuance  of  that  treaty,  sixty 
thousand  Russians,  under  General  Suwarroff, 
had  arrived  at  Brunn  about  the  middle  of 
December. 

The  French  plenipotentiaries  at  Rastadt 
having  received  no  answer  to  their  demand 
for  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  under  Su- 
warroff, Jourdan  received  orders,  on  the  1st 
of  March,  to  cross  the  Rhine  and  advance 
towards  the  Black  Forest.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  Bernadotte  took  possession  of 
Mannheim.  Immediately  the  Archduke 
Charles  passed  the  Lech,  and  advanced  to 
oppose  the  enemy. 

While  these  transactions  were  in  opera- 
tion between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
the  war  had  commenced  in  the  country  of 
the  Orisons.  On  the  5th  of  March,  Mas- 
sena attacking  the  Austrian  generals  in  that 
country,  after  several  severe  encounters, 
made  himself  master  of  the  upper  extremi- 
ties of  the  two  great  valleys  of  the  Tyrol, 
the  Inn,  and  the  Adige.  But  these  successes 
were  mtore  than  counterbalanced  by  the  ad- 
vantages obtained  by  the  Archduke  Charles 
over  Jourdan,  in  Swabia.  On  the  20th  of 
March,  a  desperate  contest  took  place  be- 
tween the  armies  of  Jourdan  and  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  which  lasted  until  darkness 
put  an  end  to  the  conflict :  again,  on  the 
25th,  a  second  action  was  fought  on  the 
plain  of  Leiblingen,  when  night  separat- 
ing the  combatants,  left  the  victory  un- 
decided ;  but  in  that  fought  the  following 
day  at  the  village  of  Stockach,  the  impe- 
rialists defeated  the  republican  army,  with 
the  loss  of  5,000  men  on  each  side.  The 
French  army  immediately  retreated  through 
the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  recrossed 
the  Rhine  at  Strasburg  on  April  the  7th; 
Massena  also  having,  in  his  attempt  to  force 
an  entrance  into  the  Tyrol,  been  repulsed 
by  the  Tyrolese,  with  the  loss  of  3,000  men, 
at  Feldkirch,  retreated  into  the  central 
parts  of  Switzerland. 

The  victory  of  Stockach,  having  placed 
Rastadt,  where  the  congress  was  still  con- 
tinuing its  proceedings,  iu  the  centre  of 
the  seat  of  war,  and  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
wishing  to  obtain  intelligence  of  the  secret 
transactions  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  French  Directory  and  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  instructed  their  minister 
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plenipotentiary,  at  the  congress,  to  possess 
himself  of  the  papers  of  the  French  embassy, 
who  had  demanded  their  passports,  a'nd 
were  about  to  return  to  France.  A  de- 
tachment of  hussars  was  commissioned 
to  undertake  the  office.  The  French  pleni- 
potentiaries had  scarcely  passed  the  gates, 
when  they  were  dragged  by  force  out  of 
their  carriages,  their  papers  seized  and  car- 
ried off,  and  two  of  them  slain  by  the  hus- 
sars. This  atrocious  outrage  and  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations,  excited  so  strong  a 
feeling  of  horror  and  resentment  throughout 
France,  that  the  National  Council  directed 
that  a  banner  should  be  sent  to  every  army 
by  sea  and  land,  with  an  inscription  provoca- 
tive of  vengeance  against  the  Austrians; 
and  immediately  a  general  military  con- 
scription was  ordered,  to  enable  the  republic 
to  inflict  the  requisite  punishment. 

The  French  forces  in  Italy,  at  this  time, 
were  distributed  into  two  armies,  that  of  Italy 
and  that  of  Naples.  The  army  of  Italy  oc- 
cupied the  Modenese  territory,  the  state  of 
Genoa,  Piedmont,  the  Milanese,  the  Valtel- 
line,  and  the  countries  of  Brescia,  Bergamo, 
and  Mantua;  that  of  Naples,  the  capital  and 
the  conquered  part  of  the  Neapolitan  do- 
minions, as  also  Rome  and  the  different 
states  of  the  church.  Scherer,  who  had 
obtained  the  title  of  the  peculator,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  of  the  Italian 
armies.  The  Austrian  army,  under  General 
Kray,  occupied  the  line  of  the  Adige  from 
the  Italian  Tyrol  to  beyond  Rovigo.  On 
the  16th  of  March,  Scherer  advanced 
against  the  imperialists ;  but  after  a  furious 
contest,  was  routed  with  the  loss  of  4,000  men 
and  all  his  artillery.  In  the  decisive  battle 
of  Magnan,  on  April  the  5th,  he  was  over- 
thrown, with  the  loss  of  4,000  in  killed 
and  wounded ;  besides  4,000  prisoners,  and 
several  standards  and  pieces  of  cannon ;  and, 
in  less  than  a  month,  he  was  driven  from  the 
Mincio  to  the  Adda,  where,  conscious  of  his 
incapacity,  he  delivered  up  the  command  of 
the  army  to  Moreau ;  but  it  was  too  late  for 

*  Field-Marshal  Suwarroff  was  one  of  the  extraor- 
dinary characters  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He 
had  risen  from  the  ranks,  through  all  the  interme- 
diate gradations,  to  that  of  general-in-chief,  and 
carried  with  him  a  reputation  established  in  more 
than  fifty  campaigns.  He  had  first  distinguished 
himself  during  the  seven  years'  war ;  and  afterwards 
acquired  a  notorious  fame  in  carrying  on  the  Rus- 
sian war  against  the  Poles,  the  Tartars,  and  the 
Turks.  The  victory  he  obtained  at  Ryminisk  gave 
him  the  surname  pf  Ryminiski,  as  well  as  the  title 
of  count,  conferred  on  him  by  two  emperors.  His 
bravest  deeds,  however,  were  stained  by  the  cruelties 
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that  able  general  to  retrieve  the  campaign. 
At  this  time  the  Austrian  arms  had  been,  to 
a  certain  extent,  successful;  but  the  fate  of 
the  Italian  provinces  was  still  in  suspense, 
when,  on  the  18th  of  April,  Marshal  Suwar- 
roff,* the  Russian  general,  reached  the 
centre  of  Lombardy.  Suwarroff  had  been 
sent  by  the  czar  to  take  upon  himself  the 
command  of  the  Austro-Russian  army, 
estimated  at  100,000  men.  Suwarroff  had 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Adda,  and  on 
the  25th  of  April,  joined  the  Austrians, 
who  were  encamped  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mincio,  and  assumed  the  joint  com- 
mand of  both  armies,  expressing  a  regret  that 
"  that  famous  youngster,  Buonaparte,  had 
got  away  before  he  came  to  trim  his  jacket." 
In  the  meantime  Korsakoff  had  joined  the 
Archduke  Charles  in  Switzerland,  with 
40,000  Russians.  On  the  26th,  Suwarroff 
having  surrounded  Serrurier's  division,  com- 
pelled it  to  surrender;  on  the  29th,  he 
entered  Milan  in  triumph ;  and  on  the  27th 
of  May,  having  surprised  one  of  the  gates 
of  Turin,  and  rapidly  introduced  his  troops, 
he  captured  that  city,  with  260  pieces  of 
cannon,  eighty  mortars,  60,000  muskets, 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  military  stores. 
Moreau,  unable  to  face  his  adversaries, 
had  in  the  meantime  retreated  on  the  Ap- 
pennines,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  junction 
with  Macdonald,  who  had  received  orders  to 
evacuate  the  Parthenopeian  republic  and  re- 
tire on  that  ridge  of  mountains  which  covered 
the  principal  line  of  retreat  for  both  armies 
into  France.  Macdonald,  in  consequence 
of  measures  concerted  between  himself  and 
Moreau,  advancing  with  the  army  of  Naples, 
to  form  a  junction,  was  encountered  by  Su- 
warroff, on  the  17th  of  June,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Trebbia.  The  contest  lasted  for 
three  successive  days.  The  French  were' 
at  last  defeated.  Each  side  had  sustained 
a  loss  of  12,000  men.  In  the  disastrous 
retreat  of  the  French  over  the  Apennines, 
their  loss  was  equal  to  that  in  the  battle. 
The  prisoners  who  had  fallen,  in  the  battle 

which  he  inflicted  upon  his  enemies ;  and  the  butcher 
of  Ismail  and  Praga  had  won  more  the  dread  than 
the  applause  of  mankind.  He  was  much  regarded 
by  his  troops,  as  he  won  their  affections  by  partici- 
pating in  all  their  hardships ;  and  he  had  the  ad- 
dress to  insinuate  himrelf  into  the  superstitious  feel- 
ings of  his  countrymei,  by  pretending  a  feeling  of 
reverence  for  their  religion,  and  seized  every  op- 
portunity of  rousing  the  valour  of  his  soldiers  by 
recurring  to  their  popular  superstitions.  He  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  danger  and  excitement  atten- 
dant upon  a  life  of  warfare,  but  had  no  knowledge 
of  war  as  a  science. 
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and  the  pursuit,  into  the  hands  of  the  allies, 
were  between  13,000  and  14,000  men.  In 
the  course  of  the  night  following  the  second 
day's  combat  in  the  Trebbia,  occurred  the 
spectacle  of  a  midnight  combat  by  moon- 
light. Some  French  troops  entered  into  the 
bed  of  the  Trebbia,  and  opened  a  fire  of 
musketry  on  the  Russian  videttes.  In  an 
instant,  troops  on  each  side  marched  into 
the  stream,  and  commenced  a  conflict  while 
standing  in  the  water  up  to  their  middle. 
Their  officers,  however,  soon  putting  a  stop 
to  the  useless  fray,  both  parties  again  sunk 
into  sleep  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other, 
amidst  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

The  Directory  having  appointed  Jouhert 
to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  that 
general  gave  battle  to  Suwarroff,  at  Novi, 
on  the  15th  of  August.  In  a  few  hours  the 
battle  had  raged  with  the  utmost  fury,  when 
the  Austrian  general,  Melas  (who  had  su- 
perseded Kray  in  the  command  of  the  Aus- 
trians),  bringing  up  the  left  wing,  the  joint 
forces  rushed  forward  with  resistless  ardour 
and  deafening  cheers:  the  French  fled  in 
tumultuous  confusion.  The  loss  on  each 
side  was  great;  that  of  the  French,  1,500 
killed,  5,500  wounded,  and  3,000  prisoners ; 
and  that  of  the  allies,  1,800  killed,  5,200 
wounded,  and  1 ,200  prisoners.  Joubert  hav- 
ing been  killed,  Moreau  succeeded  to  the 
command.  For  these  services,  the  Emperor 
Paul  conferred  on  his  famous  general  the 
title  of  Prince  Italinski,  which  signifies  he  of 
Italy,  in  imitation  of  the  act  of  Catherine, 
who  had  conferred  on  the  butcher  of  Ismail 
that  of  Ismailinski,  he  of  Ismail.  Massena, 
on  whom  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Alps  had  devolved,  having 
repulsed  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Aus- 
trians  under  the  Archduke  Charles,  in  the 
position  he  had  taken  behind  the  Limmat 
and  the  Lake  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  re- 
treated from  his  entrenched  camp  at  that  place 
under  cover  of  the  night  of  the  Gth  of  June, 
and  took  post  in  the  rocky  ridge  of  Mount 
Albos,  between  Lucerne  and  Zurich.  On 
that  occasion,  the  auxiliary  (18,000)  troops 
of  the  Swiss  confederacy  in  the  service  of 
France,  seceded  from  their  French  alliance. 
Suwarroff  concerted  a  plan  of  operations 
with  General  Korsakoff,  who  commanded 
the  second  Russian  force  in  Switzerland, 
that  after  he  had  forced  the  passage  of  St. 
Gothard,  the  two  Russian  armies  should 
effect  a  junction,  and  assail  the  rear  of 
Miisscna's  position  on  the  Limmat.  But 
Massena,  anticipating  their  design,  on  the 
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27th   of    September    advanced    on   Korsa- 
koff's  troops  concentrated  in  Zurich,  with 
an  overpowering  force.     Reaching  the  Rus- 
sian position,  he  commanded  Korsakoff  to 
surrender — a  proposal  to  which  no  answer 
was    returned,  the  Russian  chief  being  de- 
termined  to  cut   his  passage  through    the 
enemy.      Accordingly,   at  daybreak  of  the 
28th,  the  Russian  columns,  forming  in  order 
of  battle,  advanced  against  the  French,  and 
after  a  sanguinary  contest,  the  head  of  the 
column  cut  its  passage  through  its  oppo- 
nents.    In  the  meantime,  the  French  having 
entered  the   city   before  its    garrison   had 
begun  its  march,  a  desperate   engagement 
took  place  in  the  streets  and  suburbs.     In 
the   frightful    carnage    which    ensued,    the 
Russians  lost  8,000  in  killed  and  wounded, 
5,000  prisoners,  all  their  artillery,  ammuni- 
tion, baggage,  and  military  chest.     Neither 
was   this   the   only   discomfiture  the    allies 
experienced    at   this  moment   in  the  same 
quarter.     Soult,  crossing  the  Linth  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  defeated  the  imperial 
right,   under   General   Hotze,    at   Wescott, 
with   the  loss   of   3,000   prisoners,  twenty 
pieces   of  cannon,   and   all   their   baggage. 
While  these  disasters   attended   the   allied 
arms  in  Switzerland,  Suwarroff  had  effected 
the  passage  of  St.  Gothard.     He  had  ex- 
pected to  come  on  the  flank  of  the  French, 
while  they  were  pressed  on  the  front   by 
Korsakoff  and  Hotze ;  but  when  he  arrived 
in  the  valley,  the  forces  with  which  he  was 
to  have  co-operated  had  been  dispersed.     In 
this  dilemma,  he  had  no  alternative  but  re- 
treat, and  that,  too,  through  the  tremendous 
defile  of  Shachenthal,  the  Lake  of  Lucerne 
lying  before  him,  with  its  banks  shut  up 
with  inaccessible  precipices  on  either  side. 
Abandoning  their  baggage  and  artillery,  the 
whole  army  advanced  in  single  file,  drag- 
ging their  beasts  of  burden  after  them  up 
the  narrow  rocky  paths.     Numbers  slipping 
down    the   precipices,    perished    miserably ; 
others  worn  out  by  fatigue,  lay  down  in  the 
track,  and  were  either  trodden  to  death  by 
the  multitude  who  came  after,  or  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  closely  pressed 
behind.     So  calamitous  was  their   retreat, 
that  the  precipices  beneath  the  line  of  march 
were  covered   with  horses,  men,  equipages, 
and   arms,  which  had  fallen  over  the  nar- 
row path.     On  reaching  the  valley  of  the 
Venthental,  where  Suwarroff  hoped  to  find 
some  respite  for  his  exhausted  troops,  he 
beheld    the   enemy   on   the   cresta   of   the 
mountains  ready  to  oppose  his  passage.     In 
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this  extremity  he  called  a  council  of  war,  and 
jroposed  an  advance  to  Schwytz,  and  thus 
mdeavour  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  French 
josition  at  Zurich ;  but  the  council  urging 
;he  necessity  of  advancing  into  the  Grisons, 
;o  endeavour  to  effect  a  junction  with  Kor- 
;akoff' s  division  and  the  left  wing  of  the 
allied  army  which  yet  remained  unbroken, 
orders  were  issued  for  proceeding  over  the 
summits  of  the  Alps  which  divide  the  canton 
of  Glaris  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  a 
passage  more  rugged  than  that  of  Shachen- 
thal.  The  march  commenced  in  a  fall  of 
snow,  which  by  obliterating  the  track,  aug- 
mented all  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
passage.  With  incredible  toil,  the  head  of 
the  columns,  on  the  following  morning,  at- 
tained the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  colossal 
rocks,  from  which  a  sea  of  snow-clad  moun- 
tains were  seen  to  stretch  as  far  as  the  eye 


could  reach.  Here  commenced  a  series  of 
hardships  seldom  experienced  by  retreating 
armies.  Whole  companies  fell  into  preci- 
pices, and  were  buried  in  the  drifting  snow. 
Winter  was  in  all  its  severity ;  not  even  a 
tree  was  to  be  found  in  the  vast  wilderness 
of  the  inhospitable  scene  to  form  the  fire  of 
the  bivouacs  for  the  preparation  of  food 
for  the  famished  troops,  or  the  restoration 
of  heat  to  their  frost-bitten  limbs.  At  length, 
on  the  10th  of  October,  the  remnant  of 
exhausted  fugitives  rallied  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine,  and  head-quarters  were  esta- 
blished at  Ilanz,  where  Suwarroff,  indignant 
against  his  Austrian  allies,  by  whom  he  as- 
serted he  had  been  betrayed,  broke  his  sword 
in  anger,  and  resigned  his  command.  The 
consequence  of  this  exasperated  feeling  on 
the  part  of  Suwarroff,  led  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  alliance  between  Russia  and  Austria. 


DETACHED  OPERATIONS  IN  1799. 


IT  has  been  already  stated,  that  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  preceding  year,  Goza,  a  depen- 
dency of  Malta,  had  surrendered  to  Captain 
Ball,  of  the  Alexander.  After  that  event, 
the  British  and  Portuguese  squadrons,  under 
Captain  Ball  and  the  Marquis  de  Niza, 
were  left  to  continue  the  siege  and  blockade 
of  Malta.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  those 
Maltese  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the 
French  in  1798,  again  rising  in  insurrection 
against  their  oppressors,  sent  a  deputation 
to  Captain  Ball,  inviting  him  to  assume  the 
government  of  the  island,  and  reduce  the 
French  garrison  who  were  shut  up  in  the 
fortress  of  Valetta.  The  garrison  of  Va- 
letta  consisted  of  5,000  men ;  the  besieging 
force  of  500  English  and  Portuguese  marines, 
and  about  1,500  armed  peasants.  Trou- 
bridge  arriving  at  Messina,  co-operated  in 
the  siege  which,  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
force  and  supplies  to  carry  it  on  effectively, 
proceeded  but  slowly. 

In  August,  the  Dutch  island  of  Surinam 
surrendered  to  the  expedition  consisting  of 
the  squadron  under  Lord  Hugh  Seymour, and 
the  troops  under  Lieutenant-general  Trigge, 
which  had  been  dispatched  from  Port 
Royal,  Martinique;  when  the  French  brig 
corvette,  Hussar,  and  the  Dutch  brig  cor- 
vette, Camphaan,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors. 

Among  the  numerous  frigate   actions  of 
this  year,  may  be   mentioned  that  of  the 
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18-pounder  36-gun  frigate  San  Fiorenzo, 
Captain  Sir  Harry  Neale  Heale,  and  the 
38-gun  frigate  Amelia,  Captain  the  Honour- 
able Charles  Herbert,  with  the  three  French 
frigates,  Compile,  Vengeance,  and  Stmillante. 
The  British  ships  having,  on  the  9th  ol 
April,  observed  two  French  frigates  in  the 
port  of  Lorient,  stood  towards  Belle- Isle. 
As  the  British  ships  neared  the  port,  they 
discovered  three  French  frigates  and  a  large 
gun-vessel.  While  reconnoitring',  the  Amelia 
was  struck  by  a  sudden  squall,  which  broughl 
down  her  main-topmast  and  fore  and  mizen 
top-gallant  masts.  Promptly  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  accident  which  had  befallen  the 
Amelia,  the  French  frigates  weighed  anchor 
and  made  sail  towards  the  British  ships.  The 
Amelia,  having  set  her  fore  and  mizen  top- 
sails, bore  up  in  company  with  her  com- 
panion, the  San  Fiorenzo.  When  the  French 
and  British  vessels  met,  the  latter  openec 
fire,  and  a  cannonade  was  kept  up  between 
them,  a  battery  on  the  rocks  assisting  the 
Frenchmen,  who,  notwithstanding,  showed  a 
great  aversion  to  come  to  close  quarters  with 
their  opponents.  After  an  engagement  o 
one  hour  and  fifty  minutes,  the  French  fri 
gates  made  off  under  all  sail,  and  the  Sar 
Fiorenzo  and  the  Amelia  were  prevented,  bj 
their  disabled  state,  from  following  up  thei: 
three  opponents  in  their  escape  to  the  rive 
Loire.  The  joint  complement  of  the  tw( 
English  frigates  was  552  men  and  boys 
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that  of  their  three  opponents  not  much  less 
than  1,000.  The  joint  loss  of  the  San 
Fiorenzo  and  the  Amelia  was  two  killed  and 
thirty-five  wounded.  According  to  a  para- 
graph in  the  Moniteur,  the  loss  on  board 
the  commodore's  ship,  the  Cornelie,  was  up- 
wards of  100  men  killed  and  wounded. 

Another  frigate  action,  deserving  of  com- 
memoration, is  that  of  the  Cerberus,  32 
guns,  Captain  Macnamara,  and  a  squadron  of 
five  Spanish  frigates,  namely  the  18-pounder  i 
40-gun  frigate  Ceres,  and  the  34-gun  frigates 
Diana,  Esmeralda,  Mercedes,  and  another, 
as  also  two  brig  corvettes,  in  charge  of  a 
convoy  of  eighty  Spanish  merchantmen  off 
Cape  OrUigal,  October  20th.  The  British 
ship  having,  early  in  the  morning,  dis- 
covered the  merchant-vessels  and  their  con- 
voy, she,  undismayed  by  the  formidable  ap- 
pearance of  the  foe,  stood  towards  the  hos- 
tile squadron,  and  at  eight,  P.M.  commenced 
the  action  with  the  nearest  frigate,  and  at 
such  close  quarters,  that  the  two  ships  almost 
touched  each  other.  In  less  than  half-an- 
hour,  the  Cerberus  had  silenced  the  fire  of  her 
opponent ;  but  was  prevented  from  taking 
possession  of  her  by  the  approach  of  the  four 
other  frigates.  The  leading  fresh  frigate 
taking  the  place  of  the  disabled  ship,  opened 
her  fire  on  the  Cerberus,  at  which  moment 
a  third  frigate  took  part  in  the  action,  in 
which  unequal  contest  the  Cerberus  had  to 
fire  both  her  broadsides  at  the  same  time. 
At  thirty  minutes  past  ten,  P.M.,  while  main- 
taining this  unequal  action,  she  being  nearly 
surrounded,  hauled  to  the  wind  and  effected 
her  escape.  At  eleven,  P.M.,  she  captured  a 
brig,  one  of  the  convoy  ;  but  as  the  French 
frigates  were  distant  only  one  mile,  the  Cer- 
berus set  fire  to  her  prize. 

On  the  28th  of  February  an  action  was 
fought  by  Captain  Edward  Cooke,  in  the 
Sybille,  of  44  guns,  off  the  sand-heads  of 
Bengal  river,  against  the  French  frigate 
La  Forte.  At  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  the  28th,  through  the  darkness, 
Captain  Cooke  discovered  three  vessels 
lying  in  a  cluster.  The  Sybille  had  extin- 
guished all  her  lights,  and  was  close  upon 
the  French  ships  before  they  discovered  her. 
The  two  other  vessels,  in  addition  to  the 
frigate,  were  the  Endeavour  and  the  Lord 
Mornington,  country  ships  from  China, 
which  had  been  captured  by  La  Forte.  The 
Sybille,  having  made  every  preparation  for 
hoarding,  stood  on  under  top-gallant  sails. 
The  Forte  bore  down  on  the  Sybille's  lar- 
board-bow, and  fired  a  broadside.  The 


latter  then  bore  up  close  to  her  opponent, 
and  commenced  a  brisk  cannonade,  which 
she  continued  for  nearly  two  hours.  The 
French  ship  made  but  a  feeble  defence,  and 
having  lost  all  her  masts,  she  struck  her 
colours,  and  was  taken  possession  of.  In  the 
course  of  the  action  the  Forte  made  an 
attempt  to  board,  but  finding  every  prepara- 
tion made  for  her,  she  stood  off  and  resumed 
her  fire.  When  the  republican  ship  struck 
the  tricolor  flag,  she  was  found  to  be  a 
complete  wreck ;  and  a  number  of  English 
prisoners  who  were  on  board  hailed  the 
Sybille  that  the  ship  was  sinking.  The 
principal  loss  sustained  by  the  English 
ship  was  in  her  sails  and  rigging.  Early 
in  the  engagement  the  Sybille  was  deprived 
of  her  commander,  who  was  struck  by  a 
grapeshot,  and  survived  the  action  only  a 
few  days.  The  loss  of  the  Sybille,  in  ad- 
dition to  her  commander,  was  five  killed  and 
sixteen  wounded ;  while  the  French  ship's 
loss  was  100  killed  and  eighty  wounded. 
The  comparative  force  of  the  combatants 
was — La  Forte,  52  guns;  broadside  weight 
of  metal,  (J061bs;  number  of  crew,  360;  ton- 
nage, 1,401.  Sybille,  48  guns;  weight  of 
metal,  503  Ibs;  crew,  300;  tonnage,  1,091. 

In  closing  the  account  of  this  year's 
events,  we  may  state  that  the  British  navy 
continued  to  assert  its  superiority.  The 
wooden  walls  of  England  had  swept  the 
seas,  and  the  allied  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  had  been  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
indignity  of  a  blockade,  rather  than  commit 
themselves  to  a  trial  of  strength  with  so  for- 
midable an  adversary. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  five  sail-of-the- 
line,  one  ship  of  52  guns,  one  of  42,  and  another 
of  40,  were  taken  from  the  French ;  and  two 
of  36  from  the  Spaniards.  Besides  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  of  inferior  force,  no  less  than 
twenty  frigates,  corvettes,  and  luggers  be- 
longing to  France,  and  ten  to  Spain,  were 
either  taken  or  run  on  shore;  but  not  so 
much  as  a  single  frigate  or  sloop  of  war  was 
lost  to  Great  Britain. 

The  Dutch  uavy  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  this  year.  Admiral  Storey  sur- 
rendered twelve  ships  to  the  British  admiral 
without  firing  a  gun ;  and  twelve  others 
surrendered  within  the  Texel.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Batavian  republic  lost  a  50-gun 
ship,  the  Hertoff  van  Brunswick,  in  the 
straits  of  Sunda ;  and  as  it  was  supposed  that 
the  seamen  were  disaffected  towards  the  re- 
publican government,  all  further  operations 
by  sea  were  interdicted. 
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EXPEDITION  TO  QUIBERON  BAY— FOUDROYANT  AND  GUILLAUME  TELL,  ETC. 


IN  June,  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  with  a  flying 
squadron  of  seven  men-of-war  and  five  fri- 
gates, on  board  which  were  embarked  5,000 
troops  under  General  Maitland,  sailed  from 
the  English  shores  for  the  purpose  of  again 
rendering  assistance  to  the  royalist  insur- 
gents in  the  Morbihan.  On  the  4th,  the 
squadron  anchored  in  Quiberon  Bay,  and  a 
small  body  of  troops  being  landed,  the  forts 
on  the  south  point  of  the  peninsula  having 
been  previously  silenced  by  the  shipping, 
were  destroyed.  On  the  6th,  300  troops, 
covered  and  sustained  by  a  division  of 
small  craft  and  gun-launches,  landed  on  the 
Morbihan,  and  attacking  the  little  port  of 
that  place,  burnt  the  French  brig  Tricolante, 
and  several  smaller  vessels,  and  brought  off 
two  brigs,  two  sloops,  and  some  merchant- 
men, on  board  of  which  were  above  100 
men.  An  attack  was  meditated  on  the 
island  of  Belle-Isle;  but  it  being  ascer- 
tained that  above  7,000  troops  were  on  the 
island,  the  attempt  was  deemed  impracti- 
cable. The  troops  were  then  landed  and 
encamped  on  the  Houat,  a  small  island  about 
two  leagues  south-east  of  Quiberon  point, 
until  Sir  Edward  Pellew's  squadron  was 
directed  to  effect  a  junction  with  that  of 
Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  which  had  on 
board  a  strong  body  _of  troops  commanded 
by  Sir  James  Pulteney. 

This  armament  was  in  the  first  instance 
sent  to  Quiberon  Bay  and  Belle-Isle,  for  the 
purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  Chouans 
and  other  royalists  in  behalf  of  the  Bourbons ; 
but  it  being  ascertained  that  there  was  no 
probability  of  success,  the  joint  force  steered 
for  Ferrol,  for  the  purpose  of  possessing  them- 
selves of  the  Spanish  squadron,  consisting  of 
five  ships  of  war,  lying  ready  in  that  port 
for  sea.  Reaching  Ferrol  on  the  25th  of 
August,  the  troops  were  immediately  dis- 
embarked; and,  on  the  following  morning, 
were  in  possession  of  the  heights  which  com- 
mand the  town  and  arsenal.  But  though 
the  garrison  was  not  equal  to  one  moiety 
of  the  besieging  force,  Sir  James  requested 
the  rear-admiral  to  embark  the  troops  and 
cannon  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

From  Ferrol,  the  squadron  and  fleet  of 
transports  sailed  to  Vigo,  where,  after  having 
made  a  demonstration,  and  the  boats  of  the 
Renown  and  Courageux,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Burke,  having  cut  out  the 
French  brig-of-war,  La  Guepe,  of  sixteen 
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guns,  proceeded  to  Gibraltar,  and  there 
formed  a  junction  with  the  fleet  and  forces 
under  Lord  Keith  and  Lieutenant-general 
Sir  Ralph  Abercomby.  For  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  possession  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
then  ready  for  sea,  this  powerful  armanent, 
consisting  of  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line, 
thirty-seven  frigates  and  sloops,  and  eighty 
transports,  having  on  board  18,000  men, 
proceeded  to  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  where  com- 
ing to  anchor  on  the  4th  of  October,  the 
town  was  summoned  to  surrender.  At  this 
time  the  yellow  fever  was  raging  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  unfortunate  city,  with  a  ma- 
lignancy greater  than  ever  had  been  known 
to  prevail  in  the  West  Indies.  The  gover- 
nor, De  Morla,  adjuring  the  British  com- 
manders not  to  add  the  calamities  of  war  to 
those  of  disease  now  prevalent,  the  British 
armament  withdrew  from  the  infected  isle  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  lest  the  ulterior 
objects  of  the  expedition  should  be  frustrated 
by  the  effects  of  the  contagion. 

Malta  had  now  been  besieged  for  the 
space  of  two  years  by  a  powerful  force 
(Maltese,  Neapolitans,  and  British),  and 
blockaded  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  by  a 
squadron  of  British  and  Portuguese  ships. 
The  garrison,  consisting  of  3,000  men, 
under  General  Vaubois,  having  been  re- 
duced to  the  direst  necessity  by  want  and 
the  ravages  of  typhus  fever,  on  the  20th  of 
September  surreiidered  the  fortress  of  Va- 
letta  and  the  island  of  Malta  to  General 
Pigot  and  Captain  Ball.  By  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation,  the  garrison  was  conveyed 
to  Toulon.  During  this  siege,  the  contest 
between  the  Guillaume  Tell,  Rear-admiral 
Decres,  and  the  British  line-of-battle  ships, 
the  Lion  and  Foudroyant,  and  the  32-gun 
frigate  the  Penelope,  on  the  30th  of  March, 
was  one  of  the  most  heroic  defences  among 
the  records  of  naval  actions.  The  history  of 
this  gallant  action  was  as  follows : — 
.  Provisions  having  become  very  scarce  in 
Malta,  the  Guillaume  Tell,  the  last  line-of- 
battle  ship  of  the  Nile  fleet  which  had 
fought  so  bravely  under  the  gallant  Vice- 
admiral  Brueys,  remained  uncaptured,  at- 
tempted to  escape  with  part  of  the  garrison 
on  board,  but  was  pursued  by  the  Penelope 
frigate,  Captain  Blackwood  dispatching  the 
Minorca  brig  with  the  intelligence  to 
the  commodore,  Captain  Troubridge,  who 
was  cruising  with  the  squadron  off  the 
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island,  that  the  chase  was  on  the  starboard- 
tack.  The  Penelope  having,  about  half-an- 
hour  after  midnight,  arrived  close  up  with 
the  Guillaume  Tell,  luffed  under  her  stern, 
and  gave  her  in  succession  the  larboard 
and  starboard  broadsides.  The  Guillaume 
Tell,  observing  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon, 
the  hostile  ships  advancing  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Penelope,  continued  her  retreat,  being 
still  pursued  by  the  frigate,  who  poured  in 
her  raking  broadsides  with  so  decisive  an 
effect,  that  just  before  the  break  of  day  she 
had  carried  away  the  main  and  mizen-top- 
masts  of  her  enemy,  while  the  gallant  little 
vessel  had  sustained  only  a  slight  damage  in 
her  rigging  and  sails,  with  the  loss  of  one 
killed  and  three  wounded  of  her  crew. 
About  five,  A.M.,  the  Lion  came  up  with 
the  chase,  and  placing  herself  athwart  the 
bows  of  the  Guillaume  Tell,  maintained  the 
contest  until  the  Foudroyanl  came  up  under 
a  crowd  of  sail.  The  Lion  was  so  near  to  her 
adversary,  that  their  guns  were  almost  touch- 
ing, and  the  jib-boom  of  the  Guillaume 
Tell  passed  through  her  main  and  mizen 
shrouds.  In  a  short  time,  however,  from  the 
rolling  of  the  vessels  the  jib-boom  of  the 
Guillaume  Tell  broke  across,  and  thus  the 
Lion  was  freed  from  the  risk  she  had  run 
of  being  boarded.  About  half-past  five,  this 
vessel,  having  kept  up  a  steady  cannonade 
for  half-an-hour,  and  considerably  damaged 
her  antagonist,  became  unmanageable,  and 
was  obliged  to  drop  astern.  The  Foudroyant 
arrived  at  six  o'clock,  and  laid  herself  so  close 
alongside  of  her  opponent,  that  her  spare 
anchor  was  but  just  clear  of  the  French  ship's 
mizen  chains.  Having  called  upon  the  French 
ship  to  strike,  the  Foudroyant  followed  the 
demand  by  pouring  into  her  a  treble-shotted 
broadside.  Immediately  the  action  began, 
and  both  ships  were  soon  in  such  a  state, 
that  they  separated  as  unmanageable ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  had  repaired  their  damages 
they  recommenced  hostilities.  The  French 
admiral  nailed  his  colours  to  the  mast ;  nor 
did  he  strike  until  all  his  masts  and  rigging 
were  shot  away,  and  his  ship  lay  like  a  log 
on  the  water,  with  upwards  of  200  of  her 
crew  killed  and  wounded,  the  Guillaume  Tell 
inflicting  a  loss  on  her  opponents  of  seven- 
teen killed  and  101  wounded.  The  Lion 
and  the  Penelope  took  no  share  in  the  action 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Foudroyant,  having 
been  disabled  by  the  shot  of  the  French  ship. 
As  all  the  ports  on  the  coast  of  Europe, 
from  Holland  to  its  extremity  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, were  blockaded  by  the  British  navy, 


the  naval  events  of  this  year  were  few,  either 
in  that  or  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
most  memorable  were : — In  the  middle  of  the 
night  of  the  1st  of  March,  the  British  12- 
pounder  36-gun  frigate  Nerfide,  Captain 
Watkins,  discovered  to  westward  a  squa- 
dron consisting  of  five  privateers  and  a 
schooner.  On  arriving  within  gun-shot, 
the  foe  appeared  determined  for  battle ;  but 
suddenly  (though  the  total  of  his  guns  were 
ninety-four,  and  his  crews  amounted  to  681 
men),  his  heart  failed  him,  and  immediately 
the  squadron  made  all  sail  on  different 
cruises.  The  Ner&de  went  in  immediate 
pursuit ;  and  on  the  2nd,  after  a  chase  of 
twelve  hours,  and  a  run  of  123  miles, 
captured  the  Vengeance,  of  eighteen  long 
6- pounders  and  174  men.  While  the  Amity, 
a  pilot-boat  belonging  to  Bembridge,  was 
in  February  of  this  year  looking  out  for 
ships,  a  hostile  lugger-privateer  approached 
so  close  to  them  (not  having  been  observed 
on  account  of  the  haziness  of  the  weather) , 
that  no  chance  of  escape  appearing  to  the 
master  of  the  boat,  he  and  a  seaman  getting 
into  a  small  boat  which  was  lying  alongside 
the  pilot- boat,  began  to  make  their  escape, 
desiring  the  boy  (James  Wallis,  the  only 
other  person  forming  the  pilot-boat's  crew) 
to  accompany  them,  a  proposal  he  declined 
to  accede  to,  declaring  he  would  remain  by 
the  vessel,  whatever  might  be  his  fate;  at 
the  same  time  handing  over  to  them  his 
watch,  which  he  desired  might  be  delivered 
to  his  father.  Having  promised  to  perform 
his  request,  they  left  him  to  his  fate.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  lugger  ran 
up  under  the  lee  of  the  pilot-boat ;  but  just 
as  her  crew  were  in  the  act  of  throwing 
their  grappling-line,  Wallis  put  the  helm  of 
the  boat  down  and  tacked,  and  thus  was 
enabled  to  make  headway  before  the  lugger 
had  time  to  resume  her  course.  Small  arms 
and  swivels  were  now  fired  by  the  crew  of 
the  lugger  at  their  determined  adversary, 
who,  as  soon  as  they  again  approached  him, 
tacked  again.  For  the  space  of  two  hours 
the  boy  repeated  this  manoeuvre  as  soon  as 
the  lugger  approached  him :  at  length  a 
fresh  breeze  springing  up,  the  boy  succeeded 
in  baffling  the  attack  of  his  foe,  and  at  last 
brought  his  boat  safe  into  port.  During 
the  whole  time  a  regular  and  constant  fire 
of  small  arms  and  swivels  had  been  kept  up 
by  the  crew  of  the  lugger.  The  following 
exploit  possesses  the  character  of  heroism  in 
a  lii^h  degree. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  the  Viper  cutter, 
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commanded  by  Lieutenant  Coghlan,  and 
attached  to  Sir  Edward  Pellew's  squadron, 
was  stationed  to  watch  Port  Louis,  where  a 
strong  squadron  of  the  enemy  was  lying. 
In  a  ten-oared  boat,  manned  with  twenty 
picked  men,  he  set  •  out  to  capture  the 
Cerfore  gun-brig,  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
mounting  three  long  24 -pounders,  and 
four  6-pounders,  moored  within  pistol-shot 
of  three  batteries,  surrounded  by  armed 
vessels,  and  within  a  mile  of  a  74  ship- 
of-the-line  and  two  frigates.  As  soon  as 
he  reached  the  brig,  in  the  act  of  jumping 
on  board,  he  became  entangled  in  a  trawl- 
net,  hung  up  to  dry,  and  at  this  same 
moment,  was  pierced  through  the  thigh, 
and  he  and  several  of  his  men  knocked 
back  into  their  boat.  No  way  discouraged, 
he  hauled  the  boat  further  ahead,  and  at 
length  effected  boarding  his  opponent.  A 
desperate  conflict  ensued,  in  which  every 
officer  on  board  the  French  vessel  was  either 
killed  or  wounded ;  and  at  length  the  vessel 
was  carried,  with  eighty-seven  people  on 
board.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  six  killed 
and  twenty  wounded;  that  of  the  British, 
one  killed  and  eight  wounded. 

While  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren  was  at 
anchor  in  Bournouf  Bay,  being  informed 
that  a  ship  of  war  and  a  large  convoy,  des- 
tined for  the  fleet  at  Brest,  were  lying 
within  the  sands  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
and  the  island  of  Noirmoutier,  moored  in  a 
strong  position,  under  the  protection  of  six 
batteries,  on  the  1st  of  July,  he  detached 
the  boats  of  three  of  his  ships,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Burke,  to  attempt 
their  destruction.  The  assailants,  reaching 
their  destination  by  midnight,  immediately 
commenced  boarding,  and  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession 
of  the  ship  of  war,  four  armed  vessels,  and 
fifteen  merchantmen,  which,  as  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  remain  there,  they  burned.  Having 
performed  the  object  designed,  the  party 


prepared  to  return,  but  the  tide  having  fallen, 
the  boats  were  found  to  be  aground.  In  this 
situation  the  assailants  were  exposed  to  a  con- 
tinued fire  from  the  forts,  as  well  as  from  a 
body  of  400  soldiers  drawn  up  in  their  rear. 
Placed  in  this  dilemma,  they  immediately 
came  to  the  determination  of  deserting  their 
own  boats,  and  effecting  their  escape  in  a  vessel 
belonging  to  the  enemy.  They  accordingly 
possessed  themselves  of  a  vessel  which  lay 
on  the  sands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay  ;  but  before  they  could  get  it  afloat, 
they  had  to  drag  it  above  two  miles.  In 
this  they  effected  their  escape,  having  in 
their  retreat  lost  four  officers  and  eighty- 
eight  men,  out  of  their  original  complement 
of  192  officers,  seamen,  and  marines. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  the 
island  of  Goree,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  with  the  dependent  French  factory 
of  Joul  on  the  mainland,  surrendered  to  a 
British  squadron  under  Sir  Charles  Ha- 
milton ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the 
Dutch  settlements  on  the  mainland  and  in 
the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  of  Suri- 
nam, Berbice,  Curajoa,  St.  Eustache,  and 
Demerara,  became  subject  to  British  do- 
minion. 

During  the  month  of  April,  a  body  of 
about  500  English  troops,  under  Colonel 
Murray,  had  been  landed  from  an  English 
man-of-war  at  Suez,  and  were  soon  joined 
by  about  the  same  number  of  Arab  auxi- 
liaries ;  but  it  being  ascertained  that  a 
powerful  French  force  was  advancing  to 
recapture  the  place,  the  English  were  re- 
embarked,  and  Suez  left  in  the  possession  of 
the  Arabs. 

In  December  of  this  year,  the  confederacy 
or  coalition  of  the  northern  powers  of  Eu- 
rope against  the  maritime  preponderance  of 
Great  Britain,  was  entered  into,  in  imitation 
of  the  armed  neutrality  adopted  in  1780, 
during  the  American  war,  by  the  same 
powers  against  that  state. 
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AT  this  time  France  had  four  armies  on 
her  frontiers  : — that  of  the  north,  under 
Brune,  watched  the  partisans  of  the  stadt- 
holder,  and  guarded  the  Dutch  coasts  from 
any  new  invasion  by  the  English  :  the 
second  was  the  army  of  the  Danube,  under 
Jourdan,  which,  since  the  defeat  at  Stockach, 
had  been  obliged  to  recross  the  llhine :  the 
third,  under  Massena  (styled  the  army  of 
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Helvetia),  had  been  compelled,  in  the  pre- 
ceding campaign,  to  evacuate  the  greater  part 
of  Switzerland  ;  but,  gaining  the  battle  of 
Zurich  against  the  Russians,  now  reoccu- 
pied  the  whole  of  that  republic :  the  fourth 
was  the  remnant  of  the  army  of  Italy,  which, 
after  the  disastrous  conflict  in  the  preceding 
campaign,  had  rallied  in  disorder  on  the 
Apennines  and  the  heights  of  Genoa. 
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Moreau  was  now  ordered  to  assume  the 
command  of  the  two  armies  of  the  Danube 
and  Helvetia,  and  to  consolidate  them  into 
one  combined  body,  to  be  entitled  "  The 
Army  of  the  Rhine."  His  orders  were  to 
march  on  Ulm,  and  take  in  the  rear  the  im- 
perialists between  the  Rhine  and  the  defiles 
of  the  Black  Forest,  at  the  risk  of  placing 
the  Austrian  army,  under  Kray,  between 
him  and  France ;  but  he  was,  at  all  hazards, 
to  prevent  Kray  from  opening  a  communi- 
cation with  Italy  by  way  of  the  Tyrol ;  and 
also  to  detach  15,000  of  his  troops  for 
the  service  of  the  "  army  of  reserve"  in  its 
passage  into  Italy  by  the  defiles  of  St. 
Gothard.  Massena  was  sent  to  assume  the 
command  of  "the  army  of  Italy."  In 
February  a  proclamation  was  issued,  com- 
plaining of  the  obstinacy  of  Great  Britain  in 
continuing  hostilities,  and  inviting  the 
French  people  to  furnish  subsidies  and  men 
necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  peace ;  at 
the  same  time  60,000  conscripts  were  or- 
dered to  be  assembled  at  Dijon,  under  the 
title  of  the  "  army  of  reserve,1'  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving  the  Austrians  in  regard  to 
its  destination.  From  its  central  position, 
it  was  enabled  to  support  or  reinforce  either 
Massena  or  Moreau,  according  as  circum- 
stances demanded.  The  muster  at  Dijon 
was  merely  a  feint  to  deceive  Melas  as  to 
the  plan  of  the  campaign.  A  numerous  and 
efficient  staff  was  sent  thither.  To  Dijon, 
accordingly,  the  agents  and  spies  of  Austria 
and  England  were  attracted,  who,  when 
they  saw  that  the  vaunted  force  did  not 
exceed  five  or  six  thousand  men,  consisting 
of  raw  undisciplined  recruits,  or  maimed 
and  aged  men,  they  transmitted  such  ac- 
counts to  their  employers,  that  caricatures 
representing  a  few  boys  and  invalids  in  the 
process  of  drilling,  inscribed  "  Buonaparte's 
army  of  reserve,"  were  circulated  through- 
out Europe.  But  while  his  opponents  were 
diverting  themselves  with  these  pleasantries, 
the  object  of  them  was  employing  all  his 
!  energies  in  the  formation  of  the  real  army 
of  reserve,  and  the  planning  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  approaching  campaign.  His 
design  he  thus  explained  to  Bourrienne, 
who,  suddenly  entering  his  cabinet,  found 
him  stretched  on  the  floor  fixing  pins  (the 
heads  of  which  were  covered  with  black  and 
red  sealing-wax,  to  denote  the  Austrian  and 
French  troops)  in  Chanchard's  large  map  of 
Italy  : — "  I  intend  to  beat  Melas  thus,"  said 
he :  "  that  general  is  now  at  Alessandria, 
where  he  will  remain  till  Genoa  has  sur- 


rendered. Passing  the  Alps  at  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  I  shall  fall  upon  his  rear  before 
he  even  suspects  I  am  in  Italy ;  and  having 
taken  his  magazines,  stores,  and  hospitals, 
and  cut  off  his  communication  with  Austria, 
I  will  give  him  battle  in  the  plains  of 
Scrivia,  and  decide  the  fate  of  the  war  at  a 
blow."  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
last  red  pin  was  placed  at  the  village  of  St. 
Juliano.  At  this  time,  Field-marshal  Kray 
commanded  100,000  Austrians  in  the  valley 
of  the  Danube,  Germany ;  and  Melas  was  at 
the  head  of  140,000  imperialists  in  Pied- 
mont, waiting  the  approach  of  spring  to 
resume  operations,  in  concert  with  the 
British  fleet  which  blockaded  Genoa,  and 
by  reducing  that  city,  drive  the  French  over 
the  Maritime  Alps,  and  carry  the  war  into 
the  heart  of  France.  Before  opening  the 
campaign,  Buonaparte  issued  the  following 
proclamation : — 

"  Soldiers  ! — In  promising  peace  to  the 
French  people,  I  have  been  merely  your 
organ.  I  know  your  valour.  You  are  the 
same  men  who  conquered  Holland,  the 
Rhine,  Italy,  and  gave  peace  beneath  the 
walls  of  astonished  Vienna.  Soldiers  !  the 
defence  of  your  frontiers  must  no  longer 
bound  your  desires.  The  states  of  our  ene- 
mies remain  to  be  subdued.  There  is  not 
one  among  you  who,  having  made  a  cam- 
paign, is  ignorant  that  the  most  essential 
quality  of  a  soldier  is  to  endure  privations 
with  constancy.  Many  years  of  maladmin- 
istration cannot  be  repaired  in  a  day.  As 
first  magistrate  of  the  republic,  it  will  be 
grateful  to  me  to  declare  to  the  whole 
nation  what  troops  deserve,  by  their  dis- 
cipline and  valour,  to  be  proclaimed  the 
best  supporters  of  their  country.  Soldiers  ! 
when  the  proper  time  arrives,  I  will  be  in 
the  midst  of  you,  and  awe-struck  Europe 
shall  acknowledge  that  you  are  of  the  race 
of  the  brave."  This  animating  declaration 
produced  an  electric  effect  on  the  army  of 
Italy. 

About  this  time,  the  exiled  Bourbon 
family  endeavoured,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Abbe  de  Mentesquiou  and  the  duchess 
of  Guiche,  to  open  a  negotiation  with  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte,  for  their  restoration  to 
the  throne  of  France,  offering  him  for  his 
co-operation  the  principality  of  Corsica  and 
the  appointment  of  constable  of  France. 
On  February  4th,  Louis  XVIII.  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  him  : — 

"  Ere  long,  general,  you  must  know  the- 
esteem  I  entertain  for  you.  If  you  doubt 
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my  gratitude,  specify  the  position  you  desire 
to  occupy,  and  the  places  you  wish  your 
friends  to  hold.  The  victor  of  Lodi,  Castig- 
lione,  and  Arcola — the  conqueror  of  Italy  and 
Egypt — cannot  prefer  a  vain  celebrity  to  true 
glory.  But  you  are  losing  the  most  pre- 
cious moments.  We  could  secure  the  happi- 
ness of  France.  I  say  we,  for  I  require 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  for  such  an  attempt ; 
and  he  could  not  achieve  it  without  me. 
General — Europe  observes  you ;  glory  awaits 
you ;  and  I  am  impatient  to  restore  peace  to 
my  people." 

To  this  communication,  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte's reply  was  : — "  I  have  received,  sir, 
your  letter.  I  thank  you  for  the  obliging 
expressions  which  it  contains  regarding 
myself.  You  should  renounce  all  hope  of 
returning  to  France.  You  could  not  do  so 
but  over  the  bodies  of  100,000  Frenchmen. 
Sacrifice  your  interest  to  the  repose  and 
happiness  of  France.  History  will  duly 
appreciate  your  conduct  in  so  doing.  I  am 
not  insensible  to  the  misfortunes  of  your 
family,  and  shall  learn  with  pleasure  that 
you  are  surrounded  with  everything  which 
can  secure  the  tranquillity  of  your  retreat." 

The  combined  campaign  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  arranged  between  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte and  Moreau,  is  the  most  extraordinary 
and  commemorable  in  history  :  there  is  no- 
thing superior,  if  even  equal  to  it,  in  the 
history  of  war. 

The  great  outline  of  the  concerted  plan, 
as  it  related  to  the  German  campaign,  was — 
that  Moreau  should  by  a  series  of  feints,  as 
also  of  attacks,  occupy  the  attention  of  Kray, 
and  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  Germany ; 
while  he  created  an  alarm  in  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  for  the  safety  of  the  capital,  to  main- 
tain a  communication,  and  send  reasonable 
reinforcements  to  the  "  army  of  Italy,"  in  the 
meditated  operations  in  the  plains  of  Pied- 
mont. The  attack  was  first  to  commence 
on  the  enemy's  right;  and  while  his  at- 
tention was  there  occupied,  to  overwhelm  the 
imperial  centre  by  the  concentration  of  the 
French  left  wing,  centre,  and  reserve,  and 
thus  intercept  the  Austrian  communication 
with  Italy. 

For  this  purpose  the  French  army,  on 
the  25th  of  April,  at  daybreak,  crossed  the 
Rhine  at  different  points,  in  four  great 
divisions.  The  reserve  division,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Moreau,  crossed  at 
Basle,  and  advancing  to  Schaffhausen,  was 
joined  by  the  other  divisions,  having  taken 
1,500  prisoners  and  six  pieces  of  cannon  in 
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their  advance.  The  united  force  then 
marched  forward  towards  Moeskirch,  Eugen, 
and  Stockach,  where  the  imperial  magazines  I 
were  posted.  In  the  course  of  that  march, 
the  French  advanced  guard  under  Molitor, 
on  May  4th,  falling  in  with  the  left  wing  of 
the  imperial  army  under  the  Prince  of 
Reuss,  routed  it  with  the  loss  of  3,000 
prisoners  and  eight  cannon;  and  Stockach, 
with  its  magazines,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment, 
Moreau  with  the  French  centre,  attacked 
Kray,  who  was  posted  on  the  plain  of 
Eugen,  for  the  defence  of  the  magazines  in 
that  city  and  Moeskirch.  A  furious  con- 
test ensued,  and  each  side  bivouaced  on 
the  field  of  battle ;  but  Kray  perceiving,  on 
receipt  of  information  of  the  defeat  of  Reuss 
and  the  capture  of  Stockach,  that  his  line 
of  communication  was  endangered,  com- 
menced a  retreat  at  daybreak  of  the  5th,  to 
a  strong  position  in  front  of  Moeskirch. 
In  this  battle  the  loss  on  each  side  exceeded 
7,000  men.  On  the  5th,  another  furious 
battle  took  place  at  Moeskirch,  which  lasted 
till  nightfall,  when  the  imperialists  retreated 
to  the  heights  of  Rohrsdorf.  In  this  battle 
the  loss  on  each  side  amounted  to  6,000 
men.  At  Biberach,  whither  Kray  had  re- 
treated, to  cover  the  evacuation  of  the  great 
magazines  in  that  fortress,  the  imperialists 
were,  on  the  9th,  routed  with  the  loss  of 
1,000  in  killed,  and  twice  that  number  in 
prisoners.  On  the  llth,  another  bloody 
engagement  took  place  near  Meiningen, 
in  which  the  loss  of  the  imperialists  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  battle  of  Biberach.  Kray  now 
retreated  to  his  defensive  position  in  the 
entrenched  camp  of  Ulm ;  and  Moreau, 
after  a  brief  campaign  of  fifteen  days,  found 
his  victorious  columns  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube. 

In  the  execution  of  Moreau's  design  of 
compelling  the  imperialists  to  withdraw  from 
their  strongholds,  or  accept  battle,  a  series 
of  actions  took  place  for  four  successive 
days  on  the  plains  of  Blenheim,  or  Hoch- 
stadt,  in  which  the  loss  of  the  Austrians  was 
notless  than  6,000  men,  and  that  of  the  French 
rather  more  than  a  moiety  of  that  number. 
In  consequence  of  the  last  of  these  con- 
flicts, on  the  18th  of  June,  Kray  was  under 
the  necessity  of  leaving  Ulm  to  the  protec- 
tion of  its  garrison,  and  retreating  across 
the  Danube  to  Ingolstadt.  After  the  re- 
treat of  the  imperialists  from  Swabia,  Moreau 
took  possession  of  Munich,  and  laid  Bavaria 
and  the  duchy  of  Wiirtemberg  under  heavy 
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contributions :  he  compelled  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  to  pay  over  to  him  a  great  part  of 
the  subsidy  of  £500,000,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  England.  In  those  circum- 
stances, and  in  consequence  of  the  truce 
which  had  been  concluded  at  Alessandria  be- 
tween France  and  Austria  a  month  before, 
Austria  solicited  an  armistice,  which  Moreau 
granted  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  which  led 
to  the  preliminaries  of  peace  signed  at  Paris 
on  the  28th,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of 
Carapo-Formio. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  narrative  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte's  celebrated  second 
Italian  campaign,  a  brief  statement  of  the 
memorable  siege  of  Genoa  seems  necessary. 

In  consequence  of  Massena's  brilliant 
campaign  in  Switzerland  in  the  preceding 
year,  the  first  consul  deemed  him  the  most 
competent  person  for  taking  the  command 
of  the  dispirited  and  discomfited  army  of 
Championet.  Arriving  in  Genoa  on  the 
9th  of  February,  he  issued  proclamations 
for  establishing  confidence  among  the  troops 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  territory 
of  Genoa. 

After  a  variety  of  slight  but  spirited  en- 
gagements— the  most  distinguished  of  which 
was  that  at  Moutenotte,  where  Soult,  with 
4,000  troops,  resisted  20,000  Austrians— 
Massena  having  been  cut  off  from  his  left 
wing  under  Suchet,  was  compelled  to  throw 
himself,  with  his  main  body,  into  Genoa. 
There  he  was  blockaded  by  the  Austrian 
general  Ott.  On  the  5th  of  April,  the  at- 
tack of  the  Austrians  became  general ;  and 
at  the  same  moment  the  English  fleet,  under 
Lord  Keith,  appeared  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 
The  siege  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
spirit  by  the  assailants,  and  resisted  with  as 
much  resolution  by  the  garrison.  Within 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  May,  the 
English  fleet  bombarded  the  city  thrice. 
Both  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants  were 
at  length  reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on 
famine.  The  last  horses,  dogs,  and  cats 
having  been  consumed,  the  sufferers  were 
driven  to  the  wretched  necessity  of  searching 
for  rats  and  other  vermin  in  the  common 
sewers  and  -other  receptacles  of  filth,  in  the 
hope  of  prolonging  a  miserable  existence. 
Want  and  pestilence  had  already  carried 
off  above  20,000  of  the  inhabitants,  when 
Masscna  received  a  letter  from  Melas,  in- 
viting him  to  an  arrangement  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  city.  On  the  4th  of  June  a 
capitulation  was  agreed  to,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  French  garrison,  to  the  number 
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of  9,000  men,  with  their  arms,  artillery, 
baggage,  and  ammunition,  were  conveyed 
by  sea  and  land  to  Voltri  and  Antibes ;  and 
the  allies  took  possession  of  Genoa. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  the  treaty 
was  signed  for  the  evacuation  of  Genoa, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  had,  with  the  army 
of  reserve  or  occupation,  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  entered  Milan,  the  capital  of  Lorabardy. 

The  army,  which  consisted  of  30,000  con- 
scripts and  20,000  veteran  troops,  was  di- 
rected to  effect  the  passage  of  the  Alps  in 
four  divisions,  by  as  many  separate  routes. 
The  left  wing,  under  Moncey,  detached  from 
the  army  of  Moreau,  was  ordered  to  debouch 
by  the  way  of  St.  Gothard ;  those  of  Thureau 
and  Chabeau  took  the  direction  of  Mount 
Cenis  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard  ;  while,  for 
the  main  body,  consisting  of  35,000  men, 
under  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  was  reserved 
the  gigantic  task  of  surmounting,  with  the 
artillery,  the  huge  barriers  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard.  In  these  wild  regions,  though 
the  severity  was  still  unmitigated,  an  army 
laden  with  all  the  munitions  of  a  campaign, 
including  a  park  of  forty  field-pieces,  was  to 
be  urged  up  and  along  airy  ridges  of  rock 
and  eternal  snow ;  where  the  goatherd,  the 
hunter  of  the  chamois,  and  the  outlawed 
smuggler  are  alone  accustomed  to  venture ; 
where,  amidst  precipices,  to  slip  a  foot  is 
death ;  beneath  glaciers  from  which  the 
percussion  of  a  musket-shot  is  often  suffi- 
cient to  hurl  an  avalanche.  This  dangerous 
passage  was  selected  because  it  led  to  the 
rear  of  Melas's  army,  and  left  him  no  alter- 
native but  to  abandon  his  magazines  and 
reserves,  or  fight  his  way  to  them. 

In  this  arduous  undertaking,  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  carry  as  much  subsistence 
as  would  suffice  them  for  six  days :  the 
mules  and  peasants  were  summoned  from 
all  quarters  to  aid  in  the  transport  of  stores 
and  munition ;  and  as  the  conveyance  of  the 
artillery  was  the  most  difficult  point,  the 
trees  in  the  forests  of  the  Jura  were  cut 
down  to  form  sledges  for  that  purpose.  The 
guns  were  dismounted,  grooved  into  the 
trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out  so  as  to  suit 
each  calibre,  and  then  dragged  on  by  sol- 
diers harnessed  to  them — often  not  less  than 
100  men  to  a  single  gun.  The  gun-carriages 
and  wheels,  being  taken  to  pieces,  were  slung 
on  poles,  and  borne  on  men's  shoulders.  To 
encourage  the  men,  from  four  to  five  hun- 
dred francs  were  allowed  for  every  piece  of 
artillery  thus  transported.  The  powder  and 
shot,  packed  into  boxes  of  fir-wood,  formed 
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the  lading  of  all  the  mules  which  could  be 
collected  over  a  wide  range  of  ihe  Alpine 
country.  The  men  proceeded  in  single 
files,  the  narrowness  of  the  path  not  allow- 
ing of  two  to  draw  abreast,  or  to  pass  each 
other  without  danger  of  falling  down  the 
precipices  on  the  side.  The  foremost  men 
stopped  from  time  to  time,  when  every  one 
took  the  refreshment  of  biscuit  moistened 
in  snow-water.  It  was  the  labour  of  five 
hours  to  reach  the  monastery  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, where  each  man  was  presented  with  a 
draught  of  wine  and  a  ration  of  bread  and 
cheese  by  the  monks,  to  whom  20,000  francs 
had  been  remitted  from  Paris  for  the  pur- 
pose. Eighteen  miles  of  steep  descent  to 
St.  Remi  (by  far  the  most  difficult  and 
hazardous),  had  still  to  be  overcome.  On 
the  16th  of  May,  the  vanguard  reached 
Aosta,  garrisoned  "by  1,500  Croatians,  who, 
after  a  trifling  loss,  evacuated  the  place. 
Midway  between  Aosta  and  Ivrea,  the  Dora 
flows  through  a  defile  only  fifty  yards  in 
width,  girt  in  on  each  side  by  precipitous 
rocks,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  an 
abrupt  conical  rock,  crowned  with  the  for- 
tress of  St.  Bard,  entirely  commanding  the 
river  and  the  small  walled  town  of  the  same 
name,  through  the  last-mentioned  of  which 
the  only  passage  lies.  Lannes,  succeeding 
in  his  assault  on  the  town,  the  garrison  re- 
tired into  the  castle,  from  which  they  kept 
up  so  heavy  a  fire  as  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  both  the  troops  and  artillery.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
occurrence,  hastened  to  St.  Bard,  and  hav- 
ing surveyed  its  locality,  directed  a  cannon 
to  be  planted  on  the  rock  of  Albaredo,  which 
commanded  the  adjacent  fort.  In  a  moment 
the  main  battery  of  the  castle  being  silenced, 
the  troops  began  their  march,  creeping  along 
the  brow  of  the  Albaredo  in  single  file,  and 
re-formed  in  the  valley.  Thus  passed  the 
main  body.  At  nightfall,  the  58th  demi- 
brigade  scaled  the  walls,  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  town.  Immediately  the 
wheels  of  the  artillery  were  bound  with 
straw,  the  guns  and  ammunition-waggons 
covered  with  straw  and  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  the  streets  littered  with  loose 
earth  and  dung,  so  as  to  deaden  the  sound 
of  the  passage.  Tims  the  French  artillery 
and  ammunition  passed  in  security  through 
the  town,  while  the  Austrians  slumbered 
above  unconscious  of  the  ruse  practised  on 
them.  No  obstacle  opposed  the  march  of 
the  French  till  they  reached  Ivrea,  which 
the  advanced  guard,  under  Lannes,  attack- 
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ing  on  the  24th  of  May,  was  abandoned  by 
the  imperialists,  with  the  loss  of  300  men 
and  all  their  stores  and  provisions.  The 
march  was  now  within  one  month  of  Turin ; 
and  the  divisions  of  Moncey,  Chabeau,  and 
Thureau,  having  accomplished  their  Alpine 
marches,  were  converging  towards  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous  in  the  Ticino.  Thus 
the  French  army  was  ready,  by  the  end  of 
May,  to  open  the  campaign  on  the  plains  of 
Piedmont. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
with  the  army  of  reserve,  crossed  the  Ticino. 
On  the  2nd  he  entered  Milan,  and  imme- 
diately proclaimed  the  restoration  of  the 
Cisalpine  republic ;  at  the  same  time  issuing 
one  of  those  inflated  bulletins  so  well  adapted 
to  the  excited  feelings  of  French  soldiers. 
In  that  document  he  told  his  troops,  "  that 
a  malediction  rested  on  all  madmen  who 
dared  to  insult  the  great  nation."  In  the 
meantime,  the  principal  towns  in  Lom- 
bardy  were  abandoned  by  the  imperialists 
without  resistance. 

At  daybreak  of  the  llth  of  June,  Gene- 
ral Ott,  who  occupied  Moutebello  with 
the  besieging  army  of  Genoa  (which  had 
been  rendered  disposable  by  the  surrender 
of  that  city),  was  attacked  by  Lannes  with 
9,000  men.  The  battle  was  obstinately 
contested  until  the  appearance  in  the  field 
of  Victor's  division,  which  decided  the  con- 
test in  favour  of  the  French.  Each  side  lost 
3,000  in  killed  and  wounded.  This  battle 
was  almost  a  personal  conflict  between  man 
and  man ;  the  fields  being  covered  with  tall 
crops  of  rye  and  other  grain,  the  hostile 
battalions  repeatedly  found  themselves  at 
the  point  of  each  other's  bayonets  before 
they  were  aware  of  their  proximity.  It  was 
on  the  evening  after  this  battle  that  General 
Dessaix — one  who,  in"  Napoleon  Buonaparte's 
language,  was  "  of  the  heroic  mould  of  an- 
tiquity " — who  had  recently  come  from 
Egypt,  arrived  at  Napoleon  Buonaparte's 
head-quarters. 

The  French  army  being  now  concentrated 
at  Stradella,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  de- 
sirous of  bringing  Melas  to  an  engagement 
before  he  could  be  joined  by  the  English 
army,  already  collected  at  Port  Mahon,  in 
the  island  of  Minorca.  After  remaining 
there  three  days,  the  chief  consul  being 
fearful  that  Melas  would  recross  the  Ticino, 
and  reopen  his  communication  with  Vienna, 
or  that  he  would  fall  back  on  Genoa,  and 
embark  his  army  on  board  the  British  fleet 
under  Lord  Keith,  to  be  conveyed  to 
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the  other  side  of  Italy,  thereby  placing  him- 
self once  more  between  the  French  army  and 
the  German  states,  Buonaparte,  on  the  llith 
of  June,  advanced  on  the  Scrivia,  and  at  day- 
break of  the  13th,  passing  that  river,  marched 
to  St.  Juliano,  a  village  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  plain  of  Marengo.  On  the  same  day 
he  took  possession  of  the  village  of  Marengo ; 
Ott  retiring,  on  his  approach,  across  the 
Bormida,  to  effect  a  junction  with  Melas  at 
Alessandria. 

The  position  of  Melas  was  now  critical. 
Suchet,  who  had  routed  his  rear- guard, 
under  Elnitz,  in  several  encounters,  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  9,000  men,  was  already  in 
his  rear  on  the  heights  of  Montenotte,  and 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  with  the  army  of  re- 
serve, was  in  his  front.  On  the  morning  of 
the  13th,  he  held  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it 
was  determined  to  give  the  enemy  battle  on 
the  following  morning,  and  then  cut  their 
way  through  the  French  army,  and  reaching 
Mantua,  open  a  passage  for  supplies  and 
reinforcements  from  Vienna.  The  imperial 
army  was  immediately  concentrated  in  front 
of  Alessandria,  having  only  the  river  Bor- 
mida and  a  small  portion  of  the  plain  of 
Marengo  between  it  and  the  French  army  ; 
and,  at  dawn  of  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
defiled  across  the  river  by  three  temporary 
bridges,  and  advanced  towards  the  French  po- 
sition in  as  many  columns.  The  left  column, 
consisting  of  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  made 
a  detour  round  Castel  Ceriolo,  a  hamlet  al- 
most parallel  with  the  village  of  Marengo, 
for  the  purpose  of  outflanking  the  French 
right ;  and  the  centre  and  the  right,  as  soon 
as  they  reached  the  open  plain,  formed  into 
two  columns,  and  advanced  on  Marengo. 
The  French  advance,  under  Gardonne,  occu- 
pied a  small  hamlet  situated  a  little  in 
front  of  Marengo  ;  its  first  line,  under 
Victor,  was  posted  at  Marengo,  with  a 
brigade  of  cavalry,  under  Kellerman,  behind 
it,  for  the  protection  of  its  flanks.  A  thou- 
sand yards  in  the  rear  of  Victor  was  the 
second  line,  under  Lannes,  which  was  pro- 
tected in  the  like  manner  by  the  cavalry  of 
Champcaux.  At  about  an  equal  distance 
behind  Lannes  was  the  third  line,  consist- 
ing of  the  division  of  St.  Cyr  and  the  con- 
sular guard.  Dessaix,  who  had  reached  the 
|  first  consul's  head-quarters  on  the  morning 
of  the  battle  of  Montebello,  had  been  de- 
tached to  intercept  Melas,  should  he  retreat 
on  (u:noa,  and  had  nearly  reached  Novi, 
when  he  received  orders  to  retrograde  on 
Marengo. 


The  battle  began  by  a  furious  cannonade 
on  both  sides.  As  the  hostile  forces  were  but 
a  few  toises  apart,  and  the  pieces  of  the 
tirailleurs  on  each  side  almost  touched  the 
muzzles  across  the  narrow  ravine  in  front 
of  Marengo,  death  and  devastation  were 
spread  in  every  direction.  Marengo  was  at 
length  carried,  and  Victor's  division  driven 
in  confusion  into  the  plain.  The  second 
line,  under  Lannes,  being  now  attacked, 
was  compelled  to  retreat ;  but  the  fugitives 
of  Victor's  division  having  rallied  in  the  rear, 
both  the  discomfited  lines  were  enabled  to 
form  again  before  St.  Juliano.  Four  times, 
during  this  retreat,  were  the  French  ad- 
vancing, and  as  often  retrograding.  The 
Austrian  infantry  were  now,  in  heavy  and 
formidable  masses,  advancing  in  the  full  tide 
of  success ;  while  the  French  precipitately 
retreated,  having  been  thrown  into  confu- 
sion by  the  overwhelming  charges  of  cavalry. 
The  battle  seeming  inevitably  lost,  Melas 
left  the  pursuit  to  Zach,  the  second  in 
command,  retiring  to  Alessandria  to  write 
his  despatches.  At  this  critical  moment, 
the  corps  of  Dessaix  arrived  at  St.  Juliano, 
to  which  the  enemy  was  hotly  pressing  for- 
ward. That  intrepid  general,  at  the  head  of 
the  9th  brigade,  instantly  rushed  on  the 
charging  columns,  and  drove  them  back  in 
the  utmost  disorder.  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
availing  himself  of  this  fortunate  occur- 
rence, galloped  through  the  field,  exclaiming, 
"  Soldiers  !  we  have  now  retired  far  enough ; 
— let  us  advance.  Recollect  it  is  my  custom 
to  sleep  on  the  field  of  battle."  A  new  line 
of  battle  being  immediately  formed,  Dessaix, 
with  his  division,  commenced  his  advance 
from  St.  Juliano  against  the  imperialists, 
falling  upon  the  Hungarian  grenadiers 
who  led  the  advance.  The  9th  light  in- 
fantry, deploying  into  line  on  its  march, 
sustained  the  first  shock  of  the  onset,  but 
being  overpowered  by  the  weight  of  the 
opposing  mass,  gave  way,  sweeping  in  its 
flight  the  rest  of  the  lines  with  it.  In  his 
endeavour  to  rally  his  troops,  Dessaix  was 
shot  through  the  head.  The  Hungarian 
grenadiers,  carried  away  by  the  impulse  of 
success,  and  rushing  forward  without  pausing 
to  reload,  pursued  the  fleeing  enemy.  At 
this  moment  Kellerman,  with  a  brigade  of 
heavy  cavalry,  fell  on  the  flank  of  the  Aus- 
trian column,  dividing  it  in  two,  and 
scattering  it  in  confusion  over  the  plain. 
Six  thousand  men,  under  the  influence  of 
sudden  consternation,  threw  down  their 
arms,  and  General  Zach  and  his  staff  were 
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taken  prisoners.  The  Austrian  army  fell 
back  on  Alessandria  in  a  condition  of  the 
most  absolute  defeat,  having  lost  6,000  j 
killed,  and  about  the  same  number  wounded ; 
fifteen  standards,  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  French  represented  their  loss  as  not 
much  exceeding  2,000  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Austrians,  on  June  16,  sent 
General  Melas  to  treat  respecting  an  armis- 
tice, until  an  answer  could  be  obtained  from 
Vienna;  and  Berthier  was  appointed,  on 
the  part  of  the  French,  to  settle  the  condi- 
tions, which  were  arranged  the  same  day. 
The  Austrians  were  to  occupy  the  country 
lying  between  the  Mincio  and  Fossa-Maestra 
and  the  Po,  and  thence  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  same  river ;  and,  on  the  right  bank, 
the  city  and  citadel  of  Ferrara.  The  French 
were  to  occupy  the  country  between  the 
Chiesa,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Po.  Whatever 
might  be  the  answer  from  Vienna,  neither 
of  the  armies  was  to  attack  the  other  without 
ten  days'  previous  notice.  On  the  17th,  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  re-entered  Milan,  and  re- 
established the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  repub- 
lics. He  then  gave  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy  to  Massena,  and  returned  to  Paris. 

The  armistice  of  Alessandria  extended 
to  the  contending  armies  on  the  German 
frontier ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  negotiations 
were  in  operation  between  the  governments 
of  France  and  Austria  for  peace  on  the 
basis  of  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio ;  but 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  receiving  intelligence 
of  a  secret  treaty  entered  into  between  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Great  Britain,  and 
the  subsidy  of  two  million  sterling  granted 
by  Great  Britain,  to  enable  Austria  to  prose- 
cute the  war,  transmitted  orders,  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  to  the  commanders 
of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  to  renew  hostili- 
ties. At  this  time  Moreau  was  at  the  head 
of  175,000  men  at  Nimphenburg,  near 
Munich ;  and  the  Archduke  John,  who  had 
superseded  Kray,  was  in  the  command  of 
130,000  Austrians,  posted  in  a  line  extend- 
ing from  Miihldorf  to  Landshut. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  the  French 
army  advanced  in  four  divisions  on  the  Inn. 
At  daybreak  of  the  1st  of  December,  the 
archduke,  attacking  the  divisions  of  Grenier, 
Ney,  Grandjeau,  and  Legrand,  drove  them 
back  with  considerable  loss ;  but  instead  of 
following  up  his  success,  he  postponed  his 
general  attack  till  the  morning  of  the  3rd. 
At  the  time  when  the  archduke  began  his 
march,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  obliterated  all 
traces  of  a  path  through  the  forest,  and  his 
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army  was  so  much  retarded,  that  only  the 
central  column  had  arrived  at  the  place  of 
destination  at  a  time  when  all  the  divisions 
ought  to  have  been  ready  for  action.  The 
first  encounter  took  place  at  the  village  of 
Hohenlinden,  where  Grouchy's  divison  was 
compelled  to  retreat.  The  battle  soon  be- 
came general,  during  which  the  snow  fell 
without  intermission,  and  so  densely,  as  to 
prevent  the  opposing  lines  from  distinguish- 
ing each  other,  and  compelled  them  to  aim  at 
the  flash  which  appeared  through  the  gloom. 
At  length,  General  Richepanse  having  ma- 
noeuvred into  the  Austrian  rear,  Moreau 
ordered  Grouchy  and  Ney  to  make  a  com- 
bined charge  on  their  front.  The  Austrian 
lines,  unable  to  resist  the  furious  onset,  fled 
in  confusion  across  the  Inn,  abandoning 
their  artillery,  baggage,  and  magazines. 
One  hundred  cannon  and  7,000  prisoners 
were  the  trophies  of  the  victors  ;  and  10,000 
imperialists  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  wreck  of  the  Austrian  army  rallied  on 
the  Ems,  where  the.  Archduke  Charles  re- 
sumed the  command ;  but  although  he  dis- 
puted the  ground  step  by  step  between  this 
position  and  Vienna,  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
sent to  an  armistice,  which  was  signed  at 
Steyar  on  the  25th  of  December,  by  virtue 
of  which  all  the  fortified  places  in  the  Tyrol, 
the  strongholds  of  Wartzburg  in  Franconia, 
and  of  Brunau  in  Bavaria,  with  their 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  military  stores, 
were  surrendered  to  the  French.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  convention,  the  French  army 
remained  in  its  positions  until  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  peace  of  Luneville,  signed  on  the 
9th  of  February,  1801. 

la  the  month  of  September  of  this 
year  (1800),  at  the  same  time  that  the  armis- 
tice of  Alessandria  had  been  formed  with 
Austria,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  being  de- 
sirous of  throwing  supplies  into  Egypt  and 
Malta,  instructed  his  agent,  M.  Ott,  who 
resided  at  London  as  commissioner  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  to  endeavour  to  get 
England  to  join  in  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. That  gentleman  addressed  a  note 
to  Lord  Grenville,  informing  him  that  Lord 
Minto,  having  intimated  to  the  French  go- 
vernment the  intention  of  the  court  of 
London  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations  for 
the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  peace  between 
Austria  and  France,  the  first  consul  was 
willing  to  admit  the  English  minister  to 
the  negotiations,  provided  a  naval  armistice 
was  entered  into  between  Great  Britain  and 
France ;  the  principal  stipulations  of  which 
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were : — that  ships  of  war  and  merchant- 
vessels  of  both  nations,  should  enjoy  free 
navigation  without  being  subjected  to  any 
kind  of  visitation;  that  the  English  squa- 
drons then  blockading  the  ports  of  Toulon, 
Brest,  Rochefort,  and  Cadiz,  should  return 
to  their  respective  ports ;  and  that  the  mari- 
time fortresses  of-  Malta,  Alexandria,  and 
Belle-Isle,  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  which  those  of  Ulra,  Philipsburg, 
and  Ingolstadt  were  by  the  armistice  of 
Pahrsdorf.  The  English  government  im- 
mediately signified  its  anxious  desire  to  con- 
clude a  naval  armistice,  on  condition  that 
none  of  the  ships  of  war  in  the  blockaded 
ports  of  France,  should  sail  therefrom  dur- 
ing the  suspension  of  arms;  also  that 
the  English  squadrons  should  continue 
in  sight  of  those  ports;  and  that  during 
the  continuance  of  the  armistice,  Malta, 


Alexandria,  and  Belle-Isle,  might  be  sup- 
plied with  provisions  for  fourteen  days  at  a 
time,  according  to  the  number  of  men  of 
which  their  respective  garrisons  consisted. 
To  these  conditions  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
acceded,  provided  six  frigates  were  allowed 
to  depart  from  Toulon  to  Alexandria,  without 
being  subject  to  interference  by  the  English 
cruisers.  This  condition  not  being  acceded 
to  by  the  cabinet  of  London,  the  negotiations 
were  broken  off.  The  object  of  demanding 
this  requisition  was,  that  he  might  be  en- 
abled to  transport  reinforcements  of  men, 
arms,  and  ammunition  to  the  French  army  in 
Egypt.  A  few  days  prior  to  the  proposition 
of  a  naval  armistice  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, a  convention  had  been  entered  into 
between  Great  Britain  and  Austria  for  the 
joint  prosecution  of  the  war,  on  condition  of 
a  loan  by  the  first  to  the  last-mentioned  state. 


THE  FRENCH  IN  EGYPT. 


IT  has  been  already  stated,  that  when 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  had  determined  to 
quit  Egypt  and  return  to  France,  he  had 
transmitted  a  despatch  to  General  Kleber, 
appointing  him  to  the  command  of  the 
French  forces  in  Egypt,  and  detailing  the 
policy  which  he  wished  to  be  pursued  for 
the  retention  of  Egypt  as  a  colony  subject 
to  France.  The  positions  of  the  French 
army  at  this  time  were  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Nile,  the  fort  of  El- Arisch,  the  wells 
Katieh  and  Salahich,  bordering  on  the 
Syrian  desert ;  Belbeis,  midway  between 
the  last- mentioned  place  and  Cairo;  and  Suez 
and  Cosseir,  on  the  Red  Sea.  Kleber  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Cairo.  Soon  after  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte's  departure  from  Egypt, 
Kleber,  believing  his  position  to  be  desperate 
—  (the  country  having  been  exhausted  by  the 
severity  of  the  contributions  levied,  and 
the  grand  vizier  being  on  his  march  from 
Damascus  with  a  powerful  army,  in  order 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Djezzar  Pasha  under 
the  walls  of  Acre) — had  signed  a  convention, 
known  as  that  of  El-Arisch,  with  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  grand  seignior  and  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain; 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  French 
should  evacuate  Egypt  and  be  conveyed  to 
France  :  but  the  British  government  refusing 
to  ratify  the  convention,  on  the  ground  that 
Sir  Sidney  had  exceeded  his  authority,  the 
treaty  was  broken  off,  and  Kleber  prepared 
to  maintain  his  position  by  force  of  arms. 


As  the  posts  of  Katieh,  Salahieh,  and 
Belbeis,  had  been  evacuated  by  the  French 
in  pursuance  of  the  treaty,  and  the  baggage 
and  stores  had  been  transported  to  Alexan- 
dria, no  time  was  lost  in  putting  Cairo  in  a 
state  of  defence ;  and  to  Lord  Keith's  letter 
addressed  to  Kleber,  requiring  the  French 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war,  the  French  general 
annexed  the  following  spirited  appendage — 
"  Soldats  1  Ou  ne  repend  ;\  telles  inso- 
lences que  par  la  victoire.  Preparez  vous  a 
combattre" — (Soldiers!  To  such  insults  we 
shall  reply  by  victories.  Prepare  for  battle! ) 
— and  circulated  the  document  among  his 
soldiers. 

At  midnight,  on  the  20th  of  March,  about 
15,000  French  troops  mustered  at  the  gates 
of  Cairo,  the  divisions  of  infantry  being 
formed  into  two  solid  squares,  the  light 
artillery  occupying  the  intervals  between 
the  squares,  and  the  cavalry  the  centre  of 
the  whole  line ;  the  reserve  and  the  grand 
park  of  artillery  being  in  the  rear,  advanced 
against  the  Turkish  army  posted  at  Ma- 
turia,  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Helio- 
polis,  which  is  distant  from  Cairo  about 
five  miles.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the 
enemy's  position,  the  infantry  formed  in 
line  and  advanced  to  the  attack.  In  a  few 
hours  the  Turkish  army,  though  consisting 
of  40,000  men,  was  routed,  and  fled  across 
the  desert  to  Gaza.-  But  while  this  signal 
success  attended  the  French  arms  in  the 
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field,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Cairo, 
instigated  by  Nassyf  Pasha,  who  had  fled 
from  the  battle  of  Heliopolis,  had  risen  in 
insurrection  against  the  French  garrison, 
and  massacred  the  whole  of  the  European 
merchants  in  the  French  quarter,  as  well  is 
all  those  Turks  who  had  accepted  offices  or 
honours  under  the  French.  On  the  27th 
of  March,  Kleber  advanced  to  the  assistance 
of  his  countrymen,  and  established  a  close 
blockade.  In  the  meantime,  Damietta  and 
the  other  towns  of  the  Delta  were  reduced ; 
Cairo  and  its  fortified  suburb,  Boulac,  being 
the  only  remaining  obstacles  to  the  entire 
conquest  of  Egypt.  Siege  was  therefore 
laid  to  each  of  these  places.  On  the  13th 
of  April,  several  breaches  having  been 
effected  in  the  latter,  the  assault  was  made. 
The  Turks,  driven  from  their  posts,  retired 
to  the  houses ;  and  even  when  these  coverts 
were  fired,  they  refused  all  terms  of  sur- 
render, and  continued  to  fight  with  the 
wildest  desperation.  The  carnage  was  hor- 
rible ;  neither  age  nor  sex  escaped ;  and 
before  night,  the  streets  presented  only  one 
hideous  mass  of  ruin  and  flame,  and  were 
tenanted  by  none  but  the  dying  and  the 
dead. 

On  the  following  day,  dispositions  were 
made  for  the  assault  of  Cairo.  The  prin- 
cipal depot  of  the  Turks  having  been  mined, 
on  the  18th  it  was  fired ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  confusion,  four  French  columns 
rushed  into  the  city  from  different  points. 
The  Turks  fought  valiantly  in  the  streets 
during  the  whole  day ;  but  being  at  length 


forced  from  all  their  positions,  were  compelled 
to  propose  a  capitulation,  which  being  ac- 
ceded to,  the  French  were  again  in  posses- 
sion of  Cairo :  and  thus  the  whole  of  Egypt 
was,  before  the  close  of  April,  a  second 
time  conquered  by  them.  On  the  sur- 
render of  Cairo,  the  small  English  force 
under  Colonel  Murray,  which  had  landed  at 
Suez,  retired  to  their  ships,  having  burned 
all  the  vessels  in  that  port. 

Egypt  being  now  in  entire  subjection  to 
the  French,  heavy  contributions  were  levied 
on  the  inhabitants.  Cairo  alone  had  to 
contribute,  as  its  share,  12,000,000  livres, 
half  in  money,  and  half  in  military  equip- 
ments and  clothing. 

A  melancholy  occurrence,  in  the  month  of 
June  in  this  year,  terminated  the  life  of 
General  Kleber.  On  the  16th  of  that  month 
he  was  looking  over  some  repairs  which  had 
been  done  to  his  house  at  Cairo.  Walking 
with  his  architect  on  the  terrace  of  his 
garden,  he  was  stabbed  several  times  with  a 
poniard,  and  immediately  expired.  The 
assassin  was  said  to  be  a  fanatic,  who  had 
followed  the  French  general  from  Gaza,  and 
had  got  into  his  house  along  with  the  work- 
men who  were  engaged  in  repairing  his  man- 
sion, and  thus  effected  his  diabolical  pur- 
pose. After  the  execution  of  the  murderer, 
who  was  subjected  to  the  cruel  punishment 
of  being  impaled  alive,  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Egypt  devolved  on  General  Menou, 
who  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  concerning  the  evacuation  of 
Egypt. 


COALITION  OF  THE  NORTHERN  POWERS— BATTLE  OF  COPENHAGEN. 


NOT  long  after  his  elevation  to  the  consulate, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  earnestly  represented 
to  the  maritime  nations  of  the  north  the 
policy  of  a  revival  of  the  armed  neutrality 
of  1780;*  and  for  that  purpose  he  had  ex- 
erted every  art  and  engine  of  diplomacy, 

*  The  first  instance  of  importance  which  occurred 
since  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780, — of  disputation 
of  England's  claim  of  naval  search,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  doctrine  by  neutral  states,  that  free 
and  neutral  bottoms  make  free  and  neutral  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  goods  comprised  under  the 
description  of  contraband  of  war, — was  in  the  case 
of  the  Danish  frigate,  the  Freya.  The  circum- 
stances of  that  case  were :— On  July  the  25th,  1800, 
that  frigate,  with  convoy,  being  met  at  the  mouth  of 
the  English  channel  by  a  squadron  of  English  fri- 
gates, and  resisting  the  visitation  of  her  convoy,  a 
contest  ensued,  in  which,  after  a  few  men  had  been 
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through  the  medium  of  the  French  party 
in  each  of  the  courts  of  Prussia,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Russia,  to  awaken  the  spirit 
of  dissatisfaction  of  their  courts,  by  Eng- 
land's claim  of  naval  right  of  search  of 
neutral  vessels,  and  to  fan  their  animosity 

killed  and  wounded  on  each  side,  the  Dane  struck 
her  colours.  To  prevent  all  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  Lord  Whitworth  was  dis- 
patched with  a  special  mission  to  the  court  of 
Denmark,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  untoward 
occurrence,  and  to  give  greater  weight  to  the  mission, 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  squadron  of  nine  ships-of- 
the-line,  four  bomb-ships,  and  five  gun-vessels,  under 
the  command  of  Rear-admiral  Dickson.  The  arma- 
ment sailed  from  Yarmouth  on  the  9th  of  August, 
and  on  the  19th  anchored  in  the  Sound.  On  the 
29th,  a  convention  was  signed  by  Lord  Whitworth 
and  the  Danish  minister,  by  which  the  matter  was 
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into  open  rage  and  hostility.  Paul,  the  czar 
of  Russia,  chagrined  that  Malta  had  not  been 
delivered  over  to  him  (he  having  by  artifice 
prevailed  on  the  refugee  knights  to  appoint 
him  grand-master),  readily  entered  into  the 
proposal,  and  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  Napoleon  Buonaparte: — "Citizen  First 
Consul, —  I  do  not  write  to  you  to  open  any 
discussion  on  the  rights  of  men  or  citizens ; 
every  country  chooses  what  form  of  govern- 
ment it  thinks  fit.  Whenever  I  see  at  the 
head  of  affairs  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
conquer  and  rule  mankind,  my  heart  warms 
towards  him.  I  write  to  you  to  let  you 
know  the  displeasure  which  I  feel  towards 
England,  which  violates  the  law  of  nations, 
and  is  never  governed  except  by  selfish  con- 
siderations. I  wish  to  unite  with  you  to 
put  restraints  on  the  injustice  of  that  govern- 
ment." At  the  same  time  he  published  a 
declaration  of  his  adherence  to  the  armed 
neutrality,  or  northern  confederacy  proposed 
by  the  first  consul ;  and  a  few  days  after, 
he  announced  by  ukase  or  edict,  that  all 
the  effects  of  English  subjects,  on  land  or 
afloat,  were  confiscated,  and  appropriated  to 
the  liquidation  of  the  claims  of  the  Russians 
on  British  subjects.  In  pursuance  of  this 
edict,  upwards  of  200  British  merchantmen 
were  seized  in  the  Russian  ports,  and  their 
crews,  amounting  to  about  2,000  men,* 
were  marched  away  in  the  dead  of  winter  to 
the  confines  of  Siberia,  with  a  daily  allowance 
of  about  three-halfpence  English  money  for 
their  subsistence.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Prussia  were  acceding  parties  to  the  confede- 
racy, which  was  signed  by  all  the  contracting 
powers  on  the  16th  of  December,  1800.  At 
this  time  the  queen  of  the  Two  Sicilies  de- 
termined, in  the  dead  of  winter,  to  visit  the 
court  of  the  czar,  and  implore  his  interces- 
sion with  the  first  consul  in  behalf  of  her 
husband  and  his  territories.  In  consequence, 
Paul  resolved  to  open  a  communication 
with  France,  and  dispatched  on  this  errand 
Lavinshoff,  grand  huntsman  of  Russia.  He 
was  received  with  great  honours  at  Paris; 
Buonaparte  gave  immediately  a  favourable 

amicably  adjusted  ;  the  Knglihh  government  agreeing 
to  repair  the  damages  which  the  Freya  and  her  con- 
voy had  sustained,  at  the  expense  of  England.  The 
discussion  respecting  the  right  asserted  by  the  Eng- 
lish of  visiting  convoys,  was  to  be  adjourned  to  a 
further  negotiation  in  London ;  and  until  that  point 
should  be  decided,  the  Danish  ships  were  to  be  liable 
to  be  seized  as  heretofore,  and  were  to  sail  under 
convoy  only  in  tlir  Mediterranean,  for  the  purpose 
of  protection  from  the  Harbary  corsairs.  A  dispute 
hid  occurred  before,  in  the  month  of  December, 
1794,  when  the  llavjencn  Danish  frigate,  with 


answer  to  the  request  of  the  emperor ;  en- 
gaged to  suspend  his  military  operations, 
and  to  leave  the  royal  family  in  possession 
of  their  sovereignty,  but  reserving  to  him- 
self the  right  of  dictating  the  terms  which 
were  to  accompany  these  concessions.  Peace 
was  concluded  with  the  King  of  Naples,  on 
his  undertaking  to  close  all  his  ports  against 
the  English,  and  against  their  ally,  the 
grand  seignior.  The  first  consul  required 
the  king  to  pardon  all  political  offences, 
and  to  restore  the  confiscated  property  of 
the  Neapolitan  revolutionists.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  Neapolitan  court  concluding 
a  peace  with  France,  great  inconvenience  was 
caused  to  the  English  navy,  as  the  supplies 
had  been  drawn  from  Sicily,  as  well  for 
the  Mediterranean  fleet,  as  for  the  forces 
then  blockading  the  French  in  Malta. 

The  year  1801  opened  very  inauspiciously 
for  Great  Britain  :  she  found  herself  not 
only  deserted  by  all  the  states  of  Europe, 
who  had  commenced  with  her  as  allies  in 
the  war  against  republican  France,  but  the 
majority  of  those  states  were  now  leagued 
against  her  as  enemies.  Britain,  however, 
proved  herself  equal  to  the  emergency.  lu 
consequence  of  the  hostile  measures  of  her 
former  allies,  the  government,  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1801,  ordered  a  seizure  of  all  ves- 
sels of  the  confederated  powers  at  that  time 
in  any  of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  letters  of  marque  were  granted 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  merchant- 
vessels  belonging  to  those  states  which  were 
known  to  be  making  their  way  to  the 
Baltic.  On  the  day  following  the  issue  of 
this  embargo,  a  note  was  addressed  by  Lord 
Grenville  to  the  Danish  and  Swedish  am- 
bassadors at  the  court  of  London,  expressing 
an  anxious  desire  that  the  circumstances 
which  had  rendered  these  measures  ne- 
cessary might  cease,  and  that  a  return 
might  be  made  to  those  relations  be- 
tween the  courts  of  London,  Stockholm, 
and  Copenhagen,  which  had  existed  be- 
fore their  occurrence.  A  warm  contro- 
versy ensued,  but  fruitless  in  its  results. 

convoy,  refused  to  be  searched  by  the  English 
frigate,  the  Emerald;  but  on  complaint  made  to 
the  Danish  ministry  by  the  British  envoy  at  Copen- 
hagen, the  affair  was  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

*  When  the  embargo  took  place  at  Narva,  on  the 
6th  of  November,  the  crews  of  two  of  the  vessels, 
indignant  at  the  arbitrary  proceedings,  resisted  with 
pistols  and  cutlasses  the  military  sent  to  put  them 
under  arrest,  and  weighing  anchor,  made  off.  Paul, 
exasperated  at  this  act  of  courage,  ordered  the  re- 
mainder of  the  English  ships  in  that  harbour  to  be 
burned. 
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On  the  30th  of  March,  the  King  of  Prussia 
invaded  Hanover,  laid  an  embargo  on  British 
shipping,  and  closed  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser 
against  the  British  flag ;  and  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  15,000  Danish  troops,  under  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  with  the  hypocritical 
plea  of  defending  this  neutral  town,  took 
possession  of  Hamburg.  The  British  consul 
in  the  last-mentioned  place  had  repeatedly 
advised  the  British  vessels  in  the  Elbe  to 
accelerate  their  departure  :  those  which  had 
neglected  the  caution  were  seized.  In  cir- 
cumstances so  pressing,  and  to  prevent  the 
combination  of  the  fleets  of  the  confederated 
powers,  the  British  government,  with  a  de- 
gree of  energy  and  promptitude  which  has 
few  parallels  in  history,  determined  to  send 
to  Copenhagen  negotiations  for  peace ;  and 
to  give  effect  to  their  negotiations,  to  have  a 
fleet  in  readiness  on  the  spot  to  influence 
the  parties,  and  should  circumstances  render 
it  necessary,  anticipate  the  operations  of  the 
confederacy  by  capturing  their  fleets  before 
they  could  effect  a  junction  with  those  of 
France,  Holland,  and  Spain.  Accordingly, 
on  the  9th  of  March,  a  large  squadron  was 
assembled  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  consisting 
of  fifty-three  sail;  and  about  a  fortnight 
previous  to  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  Mr. 
Vansittart  was  dispatched  in  the  Blanche 
frigate  as  plenipotentiary  extraordinary.  On 
the  20th  of  March  he  arrived  at  Elsinore 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  despatches  for  the 
British  minister  at  Copenhagen,  Mr.  Drum- 
mend.  The  terms  offered  by  the  court  oi 
London  (namely,  that  Denmark  should 
secede  from  the  confederacy ;  that  a  free 
passage  through  the  Sound  should  be  granted 
to  the  English  fleet ;  and  that  Danish  vessels 
should  no  longer  sail  with  convoy)  being 
rejected,  the  Blanche  returned  to  the  fleet, 
having  Mr.  Vansittart  and  Mr.  Drummond 
on  board. 

The  English  fleet,  which  consisted  o: 
seventeen  sail-of-the-line,  several  frigates 
gun-brigs,  and  fire-vessels,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,*  with  a 
train  of  heavy  artillery,  two  rifle  corps,  anc 
the  49th  regiment  on  board,  under  Colone 
Stewart,  had  sailed  from  the  Yarmouth 
Roads  on  the  12th  of  March,  on  the  18th 
reached  the  Naze  of  Norway,  and  anchorec 

*  When  Nelson,  who  was  second  in  command 
joined  the  fleet  at  Yarmouth,  finding  Sir  Hyde  Par 
ker  "a  little  nervous  about  dark  nights  and  fields  o 
ice"  in  the  Baltic,  Nelson  cheered  him  with  this  con 
solatory  remark,  "  We  must  brace  up ;  these  are  no 
times  for  nervous  systems.  I  hope  we  shall  give  ou 
northern  enemies  that  hail-storm  of  bullets  whicl 
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at  the  entrance  of  the  Sound  on  the  21st. 
Sir  Hyde  addressed  a  letter  to  the  governor 
of  Cronenburg  Castle, — which  stands  upon 
:he  point  of  the  island  of  Zealand,  approach- 
ing nearly  to  the  Swedish  coast,  but  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  three  miles, — re- 
questing to  be  informed  whether  the  English 
leet  would  be  molested  in  passing  the  Sound. 
The  governor  replying  that  he  should  use 
lis  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage, the  British  admiral  returned  answer 
;hat  he  considered  the  reply  a  declaration  of 
war. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Lord 
Nelson  March  30th,  at  half-past  five  in 
the  morning,  is  characteristic.  It  is  dated 
from  the  "  Elephant,  at  anchor  six  miles 
from  Cronenburg" : — 

"  The  aide-de-camp  of  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Denmark  has  been  on  board  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  a  young  coxcomb,  about  twenty- 
three.  In  writing  a  note  in  the  admiral's 
cabin,  the  pen  was  bad.  He  called  out, 
'  Admiral,  if  your  guns  are  no  better  than 
your  pens,  you  may  as  well  return  to  Eng- 
land.' On  asking  who  commanded  the 
different  ships,  among  others  he  was  told 
Lord  Nelson,  he  exclaimed,  '  What,  is  he 
here,  I  would  give  a  hundred  guineas  to 
see  him  :  then  I  suppose  it  is  no  joke  if  he 
is  come.'  He  said,  '  Aye,  you  will  pass 
Cronenburg,  that  we  expect,  but  we  are 
well  prepared  at  Copenhagen,  there  you  will 
find  a  hard  nut  to  crack.'  I  must  have 
done,  for  breakfast  is  waiting,  and  I  never 
give  up  a  meal  for  a  little  fighting." 

On  the  30th,  the  British  fleet  weighed, 
and  entering  the  Sound,  bore  up  towards 
Copenhagen.  The  batteries  of  Cronenburg 
Castle  opened  their  fire  from  100  guns,  but 
not  a  shot  struck  the  ships;  and  observing 
no  preparations  for  attack  on  the  Swedish 
shore,  they  inclined  in  their  progress  to  it. 
About  noon,  it  anchored  above  the  island  of 
Huen,  which  is  about  fifteen  miles  distant 
from  Copenhagen.  The  enemy's  defences 
being  reconnoitred,  Nelson  offered  to  con- 
duct the  attack ;  for  which  purpose  twelve 
ships-of-the-line,  all  the  frigates,  bombs,  and 
fire-ships,  and  all  the  gun-brigs,  cutters,  &c., 
were  assigned  him.f  In  the  council  of  war, 
it  had  been  agreed  on  that  the  remaining 

gives  our  dear  country  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  We 
have  it,  and  all  the  devils  in  the  north  cannot  take 
it  from  us,  if  our  wooden-walls  have  fair  play." — 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson. 

f  It  is  reported  that,  prior  to  Lord  Nelson's  de- 
parture for  Copenhagen,  while  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Davison,  in  St.  James's-square,  transact- 
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eijjlit  ships-of-the-line  with  Sir  Hyde,  should  j 
weigh  at  the  same  moment  as  Nelson's 
squadron  did,  and  menace  the  Crown  bat- 
teries and  the  five  Danish  ships-of-thc-line 
which  lay  at  the  entrance  of  the  arsenal,  as 
also  to  cover  the  British  disabled  ships  as 
they  came  out  of  the  action.* 

In  order  to  lay  the  fullest  particulars 
of  this  important  battle  before  the  reader, 
we  here  subjoin  the  despatch  from  the  ad- 
miralty addressed  to  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  and 
Lord  Nelson's  remarks  thereon,  which  he 
laid  before  Sir  Hyde  the  day  following  that 
on  which  he  had  been  consulted  as  to  the 
plan  to  be  pursued ;  and  which  bears  upon 
it  the  impress  of  his  genius,  by  the  masterly  i 
manner  in  which  he  points  out  the  best 
mode  of  attack,  and  the  various  difficulties 
in  the  way  : — 

"The  right  honourable  Henry  Dundas, 
one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  having,  in  his  letter  of  yesterday's 
date,  signified  to  us  his  majesty's  pleasure, 
that  whether  the  discussion,  supposed  to  be 
now  pending  with  the  court  of  Denmark, 
should  be  terminated  by  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement, or  by  actual  hostilities,  the 
officer  commanding  the  fleet  in  the  Baltic 
should,  in  either  case  (as  soon  as  the  fleet 
can  be  withdrawn  from  before  Copenhagen 
consistently  with  the  attainment  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  objects  for  which  he  is  now 
instructed  to  take  that  station),  proceed  to 
Revel ;  and  if  he  should  find  the  division  of 
the  Russian  navy,  usually  stationed  at  that 
port,  still  there,  to  make  an  immediate  and 
vigorous  attack  upon  it,  provided  the  mea- 
sure should  appear  to  him  practicable,  and 
such  as,  in  his  judgment,  would  afford  a 

ing  hia  own  private  affairs,  he  alluded  to  what  he 
knew  be  would  do,  had  he  the  chief  command  on 
this  occasion,  and  observing  that  his  knowledge  of 
the  Cattegat  was  rather  imperfect,  he  desired  a  chart 
to  be  sent  for  from  Kaden  »  at  Charing-cross.  Thin 
done,  he  observed  that  government  could  spare  only 
twelve  ships  for  the  purpose,  and  after  examining  the 
chart  a  very  few  minutes,  he  marked  upon  it  the 
situation  for  those  twelve  ships,  exactly  as  they  were 
afterwards  placed  on  that  memorable  occasion.  This 
anecdote  is  given,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pavison, 
as  a  proof  of  Nelson's  wonderful  promptness  and  de- 
cision, as  well  as  of  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  service  of 
his  country." — Lift  of  Nelson,  by  T.  J.  Pettigrew, 
vol.  i. 

•  Colonel  Stewart,  in  hi»  Narrative,  thus  de- 
icribes  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  war : — "  Lord 
Nelson  oflered  his  services,  requiring  ten  line-of- 
battle  ships,  and  the  whole  of  the  smaller  craft.  The 
commander-in-chief,  with  sound  discretion,  and  in  a 
handsome  manner,  not  only  left  everything  to  Lord 
Nelson  ior  this  detached  service,  but  gave  two  more 
VOL.  i.  Y 


reasonable  prospect  of  success,  in  destroying 
the  arsenals,  or  in  capturing  or  destroying 
the  ships,  without  exposing  to  too  great  a 
risk  the  fleet  under  his  command. 

"  And  Mr.  Dundas  having  further  signi- 
fied to  us  his  majesty's  pleasure,  that,  con- 
sistently with  this  precaution,  the  said  officer 
should  be  authorised  and  directed  to  proceed 
successively,  and  as  the  season  and  other 
operations  will  permit,  against  Cronstadt, 
and  in  general,  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  attack,  and  endeavour  to  capture  or 
destroy  any  ships  of  war,  or  others  belong- 
ing to  Russia,  wherever  he  can  meet  with 
them,  and  to  annoy  that  power  as  far  as  his 
means  will  admit  in  every  manner  not  incom- 
patible with  the  fair  and  acknowledged  usages 
of  war.  And  that,  with  respect  to  Sweden, 
should  the  court  of  Stockholm  persist  in  her 
hostile  engagements  with  that  of  St.  Peters- 
burg against  this  country,  the  same  general 
line  of  conduct,  as  hath  been  stated  with  re- 
spect to  the  ships  and  ports  of  the  latter 
should  govern  the  said  officer  commanding 
the  fleet  in  his  proceedings  against  those  of 
Sweden ;  but  that,  in  the  contrary  suppo- 
sition (conceived  not  to  be  impossible)  of 
this  power  relinquishing  her  present  hostile 
plans  against  the  rights  and  interests  of  this 
country,  and  of  her  renewing,  either  singly 
or  in  concert  with  Denmark,  her  ancient 
engagements  with  his  majesty,  it  will,  in 
such  case,  be  the  duty  of  the  said  officer  to 
afford  to  Sweden  every  protection  in  his 
power  against  the  resentment  and  attacks  of 
Russia;  and  Mr.  Dundas  having  also  signi- 
fied that  his  majesty,  being 'no  less  desirous 
of  bringing  the  existing  dispute  with  Sweden 
to  this  latter  issue,  than  he  has  shown  him- 

line-of-battle  ships  than  he  demanded.  During  this 
council  of  war,  the  energy  of  Lord  Nelson's  charac- 
ter was  remarked :  certain  difficulties  had  been 
started  by  some  of  the  members,  relative  to  each  of 
the  three  powers,  we  shall  either  have  to  engage,  in 
succession,  or  united  in  those  seas.  The  number  ot 
the  Russians  was,  in  particular,  represented  as  for. 
midable.  Lord  Nelson  kept  pacing  the  cabin,  mor- 
tified at  everything  which  savoured  either  of  alarm 
or  irresolution.  When  the  above  remark  was  ap- 
plied to  the  Swedes,  he  sharply  observed,  'The  more 
numerous  the  better ;'  and  when  to  the  Russians,  he 
repeatedly  said,  '  So  much  the  better,  I  wish  they 
were  twice  as  many ;  the  easier  the  victory,  depend 
upon  it.'  He  alluded,  as  he  afterwards  explained  in 
private,  to  the  total  want  of  tactique  among  the 
northern  fleets ;  and  to  his  intention,  whenever  he 
should  bring  either  the  Swedes  or  Russians  to  action, 
of  attacking  the  head  of  their  line,  and  confusing 
their  movements  as  much  as  possible.  He  used  to 
say, '  Close  with  a  Frenchman,  but  out-nmnoiuYre  a 
Russian.' " 
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self  so  disposed  with  respect  to  Denmark, 
and  upon  the  same  principles,  it  will  there- 
fore be  requisite  that  the  said  officer  com- 
manding in  the  Baltic  should  make  such  a 
disposition  of  his  force  as  may  appear  best 
adapted  to  facilitate  and  give  weight  to  the 
arrangement  in  question,  provided  it  should 
be  concluded  with  the  court  of  Denmark 
within  the  forty-eight  hours  allowed  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  proposal  of  acceding  to  it, 
which  will  be  made  to  that  of  Sweden, 
should  be  entertained  by  the  latter.  You 
are,  in  pursuance  of  his  majesty's  pleasure, 
signified  as  above  mentioned,  hereby  re- 
quired and  directed  to  proceed,  without  a 
moment's  loss  of  time,  into  the  Baltic,  and 
to  govern  yourself  under  the  different  cir- 
cumstances before  stated  to  the  best  of  your 
judgment  and  discretion  in  the  manner 
therein  pointed  out,  transmitting  from  time 
to  time  to  our  secretary,  for  our  information, 
an  account  of  your  proceedings,  and  such 
information  as  you  may  conceive  to  be 
proper  for  our  knowledge.  Given  under  our 
hands  and  seals,  the  15th  of  March,  1801. 

"  ST.  VINCENT. 

"  T.  TROUBRIDGE. 

"  J.  MARKHAM." 


"  My  dear  Sir  Hyde, — The  conversation 
we  had  yesterday,  has  naturally,  from  its 
importance,  been  the  subject  of  my  thoughts; 
and  the  more  I  have  reflected,  the  more 
confirmed  I  am  in.  opinion,  that  not  a  mo- 
ment should  be  lost  in  attacking  the  enemy. 
They  will  every  day  and  hour  be  stronger ; 
we  never  shall  be  so  good  a  match  for  them 
as  at  this  moment — the  only  consideration 
in  my  mind  is,  how  to  get  at  them  with  the 
least  risk  to  our  ships.  • 

"  By  Mr.  Vansittart's  account,  the  Danes 
have  taken  every  means  in  their  power  to 
prevent  our  getting  to  attack  Copenhagen  by 
the  passage  of  the  Sound.  Cronenburg  has 
been  strengthened,  the  Crown  islands  forti- 
fied (on  the  outermost  twenty  guns  pointing 
mostly  downwards),  only  800  yards  from 
very  formidable  batteries  placed  under  the 
citadel,  supported  by  five  sail-of-the-line, 
seven  floating  batteries  of  fifty  guns  each, 
besides  small  craft,  gun-boats,  &c.,  &c. ; 
also  that  the  Revel  squadron  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  sail-of-the-line  are  soon  expected, 
as  also  five  sail  of  Swedes.  It  would  ap- 
pear by  what  you  have  told  me  of  your 
instructions,  that  government  took  for 
granted  that  you  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
getting  off  Copenhagen,  and  that  in  the 
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event  of  a  failure  of  a  negotiation,  that  you 
might  instantly  attack,  and  that  there  wo'uld 
be  scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  the  Danish 
fleet  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  capital 
made  so  hot,  that  Denmark  would  listen  to 
reason  and  its  true  interest.  By  Mr.  Van- 
sittart's account,  their  state  of  preparation 
far  exceeds  what  he  conceives  our  govern- 
ment thought  possible,  and  that  the  Danish 
government  is  hostile  to  us  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree ;  therefore,  here  you  are, 
with  almost  the  safety,  certainly  the  honour 
of  England,  more  entrusted  to  you  than 
ever  yet  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  British  officer. 
On  your  decision  depends,  whether  our 
country  shall  be  degraded  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  or  whether  she  shall  rear  her  head 
higher  than  ever.  Again  do  I  repeat,  never 
did  our  country  depend  so  much  on  the 
success  or  defeat  of  any  fleet  as  on  this. 
How  best  to  honour  our  country  and  abate 
the  pride  of  our  enemies  by  defeating  their 
schemes,  must  be  the  subject  of  your 
deepest  consideration,  as  commander-in- 
chief,  and  if  what  I  have  to  offer  can  be  the 
least  useful  in  forming  your  decision,  you 
are  most  heartily  welcome. 

"  I  shall  begin  with  supposing  that  you 
are  determined  to  enter  by  the  passage  of  the 
Sound,  as  there  are  those  that  think  if  you 
leave  that  passage  open,  that  the  Danish 
fleet  may  leave  Copenhagen  and  join  the 
Dutch  or  French.  I  own  I  have  no  fears 
on  that  subject,  for  it  is  not  likely  that 
whilst  the  capital  is  menaced  with  an  attack, 
that  9,000  of  her  best  men  would  be  sent 
out  of  the  kingdom.  I  will  suppose  that 
some  damage  may  arise  amongst  our  masts 
and  yards,  but  perhaps  not  one  but  can  be 
made  serviceable  again.  You  are  now  about 
Cronenburg,  if  the  wind  is  fair,  and  you  de- 
termine to  attack  the  ships  and  Crown 
islands,  you  must  expect  the  natural  issue  of 
such  a  battle — ships  crippled — perhaps  one 
or  two  lost,  for  the  wind  which  carries  you 
in  will  most  probably  not  bring  out  a 
crippled  ship.  This  mode  I  call  taking  the 
bull  by  the  horns.  This  will  not  prevent 
the  Bevel  ships  or  Swedes  from  coming 
down  and  forming  a  junction  with  the 
Danes.  To  prevent  this  from  taking  effect, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  a  measure  absolutely 
necessary,  and  still  to  attack  Copenhagen, 
two  modes  are  in  my  view — one  to  pass 
Cronenburg,  taking  the  risk  of  damage,  and 
to  pass  up  the  Channel,  the  deepest  and  the 
straitest  up  the  middle  grounds,  and  to  come 
down  the  Gaspar,  or  King's  Channel,  to 
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attack  their  floating  batteries,  &c.,  &c.,  as 
we  find  it  convenient.  It  must  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  a  junction  between  the 
Russians,  Swedes,  and  Danes,  and  may  give 
us  an  opportunity  of  bombarding  Copen- 
hagen. A  passage  also,  I  am  pretty  certain, 
could  be  found  for  all  our  ships  to  the  north 
of  Southolm  ;  perhaps  it  might  be  necessary 
to  warp  a  small  distance  in  the  very  narrow 
part.  Supposing  this  mode  of  attack  in- 
eligible, the  passage  of  the  Belt,  1  have  no 
doubt,  would  be  accomplished  in  four  or 
five  days,  then  the  attack  by  Draco  could 
be  carried  into  effect,  the  junction  of  the 
Russians  prevented,  and  every  probability  of 
success  on  the  Danish  floating  batteries. 
What  effect  a  bombardment  might  have  I 
am  not  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion,  but 
I  think  the  way  would  be  cleared  for  the 
trial.  Supposing  us  through  the  Belt, 
with  the  wind  fresh  westerly,  would  it  not 
be  feasible  either  to  go  with  the  fleet  (or 
detach  ten  ships  of  two  or  three  decks,  with 
one  bomb — two  fire-ships,  if  they  could  be 
spared),  to  Revel,  to  destroy  the  Russian 
squadron  of  that  place?  I  do  not  see  the 
great  risk  of  such  a  detachment,  with  the 
remainder  to  attempt  the  business  of  Copen- 
hagen. The  measure  may  be  thought  bold, 
but  I  am  of  opinion  the  boldest  measures  arc 
the  safest,  and  our  country  demands  a  most 
vigorous  exertion  of  her  forces  directed  with 
judgment.  In  supporting  you  through  the 
arduous  and  important  task  you  have  under- 
taken, no  exertion  of  head  and  heart  shall 
be  wanting,  my  dear  Sir  Hyde,  from  your 
most  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

"  NELSON  AND  BRONTE." 
In  another  letter,  dated  March  30th,  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  Lord  Nelson  thus  describes 
the  gallant  manner  the  fleet  passed  the  for- 
tress of  Cronenburg — which,  like  Sebastopol 
and  Cronstadt  at  the  present  time,  were  then 
looked  on  as  impregnable  : — 

"  My  dearest  Friend, — We  this  morning 
passed  the  fancied  tremendous  fortress  of 
Cronenburg,  mounted  with  270  pieces  of 
cannon.  More  powder  and  shot,  I  believe 
never  were  thrown  away,  for  not  one  shot 
struck  a  single  ship  of  the  British  fleet. 
Some  of  our  ships  fired ;  but  the  Elephant  did 
not  return  a  single  shot.  I  hope  to  reserve 
them  for  a  better  occasion.  I  have  just  been 
reconnoitring  the  Danish  line  of  defence.  It 
looks  formidable  to  those  who  are  children  at 
war,  but  to  my  judgment,  with  ten  sail-of- 
tlie-linc  I  think  I  can  annihilate  them  ;  at 
all  events,  I  hope  to  be  allowed  to  try." 


On  the   1st  of  April,    Nelson's   division 
removed  to  an  anchorage  about  two  leagues 
distant  from  Copenhagen,  and  off  the  north- 
west end  of  the   shoal   called  the  Middle 
Ground,  which  is  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile   distant   from    the    city,    and   extends 
along   its   whole    sea-front;    between    this 
shoal  and  the  town  there  is  a  channel  of 
deep  water,  denominated  the  "  King's  Chan- 
nel ;"    and  here   the    Danes  had    anchored 
their  block-ships  and  other  vessels  forming 
their  line  of  defence.      Nelson   spent  the 
greater  part  of  this  day  in  company  with 
Captain    Riou,   reconnoitring    the    enemy. 
When   the    vice-admiral  returned    to    his 
squadron,    the   order   was   given   to   weigh 
anchor.     The  ships  joyfully  obeyed  the  sig- 
nal from  the   Elephant,  and    about   eight, 
P.M.,  of  that  day,  just  as  it  grew  dark,  the 
north-westernmost   ship    of  Nelson's  force 
anchored  off  Draco  Point,  two  miles  distant 
from  the  southernmost  ship  of  the  Danish 
line ;  which  consisted  of  a  formidable  array 
of  forts,    ramparts,    ships-of-the-line,    gun- 
boats, and   floating  batteries.     Six   sail-of- 
the-line,  eleven  floating  batteries,  besides  a 
number  of  bomb-ships  and  schooner  gun-ves- 
sels, were  moored  in  an  external  line,  from 
a  mile  to  a  mile-and-a-half  in  length,  to  pro- 
tect the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  flanked  by 
the  two  pile-formed  Crown  islands,  on  which  ' 
124  heavy  cannon,  nearly  flush    with   the 
water,  were  mounted ;  and  within  the  har- 
bour, two  sail-of-the-line,  a  40-gun  frigate, 
two  18-gun  brigs,  and  several  armed  xebecks, 
with  furnaces  for  heating  shot,  were  moored 
across  its  mouth,  which  was  also  protected 
by  a  chain  tlirmm  across  the  entrance.     In 
addition   to    the    fire   of  these    formidable 
defences,  that  of  several  gun  and  mortar 
batteries,  along  the  shore  of  Amak  Island, 
which  lay  a  little'  to  the  southward  of  the 
floating  line  of  defence,  as  also  of  the  citadel, 
was  concentric ;  thus  presenting,  in  front  of 
Copenhagen,  a  line  of  defence  between  three 
and  four  miles,  supported  by  above   1,000 
pieces  of  artillery.     Neither   was   this   the 
only  obstacle  the  British  fleet  had  to  con- 
tend with :  the  approaches  to  the  city  were 
shoals,  intricate  and  but  little  known ;  and 
to  increase  the  difficulties,  all  the  buoys  had 
been  removed.     The  garrison  consisted  of 
10,000  men,  and  one  spirit  of  defence  and 
defiance  animated  the  whole  of  Denmark. 
All  ranks  offered  themselves  for  the  defence 
of  their  country,  and  were  formed  into  bat- 
talions; the  university  furnishing  a  corps  of 
1,200  youths.     To  buoy    off  tho   channel, 
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and  ascertain  the  soundings,  the  boats  of 
the  fleet  had  been,  under  the  special  super- 
intendence of  Nelson,  sedulously  engaged 
during  the  preceding  night  and  day. 

The   night  of  the  1st  of  April  was  an 
anxious  and  important  one  to  Nelson.     The 
Honourable  Colonel  Stewart  relates,  that "  as 
soon  as  the  fleet  was  at  anchor,  the  gallant 
Nelson  sat  down  to  table  with  a  large  party 
of  his  comrades  in  arms.     He  was  in  the 
highest  spirits,  and  drank  to  a  leading  wind, 
and   to   the   success   of    the   ensuing   day. 
Captains   Foley,    Hardy,   Fremantle,   Riou, 
Inman ;  his  lordship's  second  in  command, 
Admiral  Graves,  and  a  few  others  to  whom 
he  was  particularly  attached,  were  of  this 
interesting  party;    from  which    every  man 
separated   with  feelings   of  admiration   for 
their  great  leader,  and  with  anxious  impa- 
tience to  follow  him  to  the  approaching  battle. 
The  signal  to  prepare  for  action  had  been 
made  early  in  the  evening.     All  the  cap- 
tains retired  to  their  respective  ships,  Riou 
excepted,  who  with  Lord  Nelson  and  Foley 
arranged  the  order  of  battle,  and  those  in- 
structions that  were  to  be  issued  to  each 
ship  on  the  succeeding  day.      These  three 
officers  retired  between  nine  and  ten  to  the 
after-cabin,  and  drew  up  those  orders  that 
have  been  generally  published,  and  which 
ought  to  be  referred  to  as  the  best  proof  of 
the    arduous   nature   of    the  enterprise   in 
which  the  fleet  was  about  to  be  engaged. 
From  the  previous  fatigue  of  this  day,  and 
of  the  two  preceding,  Lord  Nelson  was  so 
much  exhausted  while  dictating  his  instruc- 
tions, that  it  was  recommended  to  him  by  us 
all,  and,  indeed,  insisted  upon  by  his  old 
servant  Allen,  who  assumed  much  command 
on  these  occasions,  that  he  should  go  to  his 
cot.      It  was  placed  on  the  floor,  but  from 
it  he  still   continued   to   dictate.     Captain 
Hardy  returned  about  eleven,  and  reported 
the  practicability  of  the  channel,   and  the 
depth   of    water   up   to   the   ships   of    the 
enemy's  line.     Had  we  abided  by  this  re- 
port in  lieu  of  confiding  in  our  masters  and 
pilots,  we  should  have  acted  better.     The 
orders  were  completed  about  one   o'clock, 
when   half-a-dozen  clerks  in  the   foremost 
cabin  proceeded  to  transcribe  them.     Lord 
Nelson's  impatience  again  showed  itself;  for 
instead   of  sleeping    undisturbedly,    as    he 
might   have  done,   he  was  every  half-hour 
calling  from  his  cot  to  these  clerks  to  hasten 
their  work,  for  that  the  wind  was  becoming 
fair.     He  was  constantly  receiving  a  report 
of  this  during  the  night.     Their  work  being 
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finished  about  six  in  the  morning,  his  lord- 
ship, who  was  previously  up  and  dressed, 
breakfasted,  and  about  seven,  made  the 
signal  for  all  captains  to  come  on  board 
the  flag-ship.  The  instructions  were  de- 
livered to  each  by  eight  o'clock ;  and  a 
special  command  was  given  to  Captain 
Riou  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require. 
The  land  forces  and  a  body  of  500  seamen 
were  to  have  been  united  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Fremantle  and  the  Honour- 
able Colonel  Stewart ;  and  as  soon  as  the  fire 
of  the  Crown  battery  should  be  silenced,  they 
were  to  storm  the  work,  and  destroy  it.  The 
division  under  the  commander-in-chief  was 
to  menace  the  ships  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour ;  the  intricacy  of  the  channel  would, 
however,  have  prevented  their  entering;  Cap- 
tain Murray  in  the  Edgar  was  to  lead." 

The  morning  of  the  2nd  of  April  broke 
cheerfully  on  the  British  fleet.  The  wind  was 
favourable  for  the  attacking  squadron,  being 
from  the  south-east.  As  the  clouds  cleared 
away,  the  city  of  Copenhagen  presented 
itself  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  in  all  its 
grandeur.  The  gothic  towers  on  its  build- 
ings were  seen  rising  majestically  above  the 
town,  sparkling  in  the  early  sunlight,  and 
rendered  attractive  by  their  beauty  of  orna- 
ment as  well  as  by  their  great  height. 
Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  is  situ- 
ate on  the  east  shore  ot  the  isle  of  Zealand, 
in  a  bay  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  about  24  miles 
from  the  Sound,  160  miles  N.E.  of  Ham- 
burg, and  240  S.W.  of  Stockholm.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  built  cities  of  the  north ;  the 
palaces  of  the  nobility  are,  in  general, 
splendid,  and  ornamented  after  the  Italian 
style.  The  new  parts  of  the  town,  raised  by 
Frederick  V.,  in  particular,  are  very  hand- 
some ;  they  consist  of  an  octagon,  containing 
four  uniform  palaces,  with  two  pavilions  to 
each,  occupied  by  the  royal  family ;  and  of 
four  broad  streets  leading  to  it  in  opposite  di- 
rections ;  in  the  middle  of  this  area  is  a  noble 
equestrian  statue  of  Frederick,  in  bronze. 
Among  the  numerous  edifices  and  public 
establishments  are  distinguished  the  arsenal, 
the  royal  library,  the  university  (founded  in 
1475),  the  royal  college  of  surgeons,  and 
the  royal  academy  of  sciences  and  fine  arts. 
Its  port,  called  Christianhaven,  which  can 
contain  500  vessels,  is  usually  crowded,  and 
the  streets  are  intersected  by  canals,  which 
bring  the  merchandise  close  to  the  ware- 
houses that  line  the  quays.  Contiguous  to 
the  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  an  arm  of 
the  sea  running  between  Zealand  and  the 
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island  of  Amak,  are  several  islands  called 
Holms,  upon  which  are  dock-yards,  contain- 
ing everything  necessary  for  the  building 
and  equipment  of  ships  of  war.  Its  citadel 
is  a  strong  fortification,  has  fire  bastions,  a 
double  ditch  full  of  water,  and  several  ad- 
vanced works.  At  this  time  Copenhagen 
contained  upwards  of  80,000  inhabitants. 
By  the  time  the  light  was  sufficient  for 
objects  to  be  distinguished,  the  signal  was 
hoisted  on  board  the  Elephant  for  all  cap- 
tains to  repair  on  board  the  flag-ship, 
who,  as  soon  as  assembled,  received  their  in- 
structions for  the  attack.  Each  ship  and 
vessel  had  a  special  duty  assigned  it.  The 
Amazon,  Blanche,  Alcmtne,  Arrow,  and 
Dart,  with  the  two  fire-ships  under  Captain 
Kiou,  were  to  co-operate  in  the  attack  on 
the  ships  stationed  at  the  harbour's  mouth. 
The  bomb-vessels  were  to  station  themselves 
outside  the  British  lines,  so  as  to  throw 
their  shells  over  it  into  the  town ;  and  the 
Jamaica,  with  the  brigs  and  gun-vessels,  was 
to  take  a  position  for  raking  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Danish  line.  A  flat-bot- 
tomed boat,  well-manned  and  armed,  was 
stationed  on  the  off-side  of  each  ship,  to  act 
as  occasion  might  require  ;  another  detach- 
ment of  boats,  from  the  ships  not  in  action, 
was  ordered  to  keep  as  near  the  Elephant  as 
possible,  but  not  within  the  line  of  fire. 
Four  of  the  ships'  launches,  with  anchors 
and  cables  in  them,  were  in  readiness  to  act 
and  render  assistance  to  ships  grounding  or 
getting  on  shore.  The  49th  regiment,  under 
Colonel  Stewart,  and  500  seamen  tinder 
Captain  Premantle,  were  to  storm  the  bat- 
teries on  the  Crown  islands  the  instant  the 
cannonades  from  the  ships  had  silenced  them. 
At  half-past  nine,  A.M.,  the  signal  was  made 
to  weigh  in  succession.  In  consequence  of 
the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  by  the 
pilots,  and  their  indecision  about  the  shoals 
and  the  exact  line  of  deep  water,  Mr.  Briefly 
took  upon  himself  the  important  task  of 
pilot,  and  went  on  board  the  Edgar  for  that 
purpose.  Captain  Riou  had  two  frigates, 
two  sloops,  and  two  fire-ships  placed  under 
his  command,  to  be  used  as  circumstances 
might  require.  The  Edgar  led  the  van,  the 
Agamemnon  (Nelson's  old  ship)  followed,  but 
unfortunately  could  not  weather  the  shoal, 
and  was  obliged  to  anchor.  The  Poly- 
phemus and  the  Isis  came  next,  and  took 
their  berths.  The  Bellona  and  Russell,  in 
their  way  into  action,  took  the  ground, 
and  lay  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Crown 
batteries.  Nelson's  flag-ship  next  followed ; 


and  the  admiral,  perceiving  the  condition  of 
the  two  grounded  ships  which  had  just  pre- 
ceded him,  ordered  the  Elephant's  helm  to 
starboard,  and  passed  to  the  westward,  or 
along  the  larboard  beam ;  thus  guiding  the 
course  of  the  consecutive  ships,  or  those 
astern  of  the  Elephant.  Each  ship,  as  she 
arrived  nearly  opposite  to  her  appointed 
station,  let  her  anchor  go  by  the  stern,  and 
presented  her  broadside  to  the  enemy.  The 
distance  of  each  ship  from  the  others  was 
about  half  a  cable,  and  their  line  of  battle 
was  nearly  a  cable's  length  from  the  enemy. 
Admiral  Parker's  eight  ships  took  up  a 
position  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, but  too  distant  to  do  more  than 
menace  the  northern  defences. 

At  five  minutes  after  ten,  the  cannonade 
began.  In  nearly  the  first  half-hour,  the 
principal  British  ships  engaged  were  the 
Polyphemus,  Isis,  Edgar,  Ardent,  and  Mo- 
narch. At  about  half- past  eleven,  the 
Glatton,  Elephant,  Ganges,  and  Defiance 
reached  their  stations,  when  the  battle  be- 
came general.  On  account  of  the  strength 
of  the  current,  the  Jamaica  and  squadron  of 
gun-brigs  could  not  get  near  enough  to  be 
of  any  service ;  and,  from  this  cause,  only 
two  of  the  bomb-vessels  could  reach  theii 
station.  Riou,  with  his  frigates,  took  his 
appointed  post  direct  against  the  Crown 
batteries — a  service  in  which  three  ships-of- 
the-line  had  been  directed  to  co-operate ;  but 
the  three  vessels  having  grounded,  he  was 
deprived  of  their  assistance. 

Though  Nelson  was  deeply  agitated  by 
the  loss  of  the  assistance  of  the  grounded 
ships,  the  action  no  sooner  commenced  than 
his  countenance  brightened,  and  he  ap- 
peared animated  and  joyous.  The  cannon- 
ade soon  became  tremendous. 

The  action  was  kept  np,  on  both  sides,  with 
unabated  vigour.  At  the  end  of  three  hours, 
the  battle  had  not  taken  a  decisive  turn  on 
either  side.  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  now  fearful 
of  the  result,  from  the  loss  of  the  grounded 
ships,  and  that  the  enemy's  fire  remained 
unslackcned,  made  a  signal  for  retreat. 
When  this  occurred,  Nelson,  in  all  the  ex- 
citement of  action,  was  pacing  the  quarter- 
deck. At  that  moment,  the  signal-lieute- 
nant called  out,  that  No.  39  (the  signal  for 
discontinuing  the  action)  had  been  made  by 
the  commander-in-chief.  Nelson,  conti- 
nuing to  walk  the  deck,  appeared  not  to 
notice  the  announcement.  The  signal- 
officer  met  him  at  the  next  turn,  and  asked 
if  he  should  repeat  it.  "  No,"  replied 
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Nelson  ;  "  acknowledge  it."  He  now  paced 
the  deck,  moving  the  stump  of  his  lost  arm 
in  a  manner  which  always  indicated  great 
emotion;  when,  addressing  Captain  Foley, 
"What  think  you,  Foley?"  said  he:  "the 
admiral  has  hung  out  No.  39."  Then, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  said,  "Leave 
off  action?"  "damn  me  if  I  do!  You  know, 
Foley,  as  I  have  only  one  eye,  I  have  a  right 
to  be  blind  sometimes."  And  then,  putting 
the  glass  to  his  blind  eye,  in  that  mood  of 
mind  which  sports  with  bitterness,  he  added  : 
"  I  really  don't  see  the  signal.  Keep  mine 
for  closer  battle  flying ! — that's  the  way  I 
answer  such  signals.  Nail  mine  to  the 
mast."  Admiral  Graves  and  the  other  ships 
— whether  by  fortunate  jnistake,  or  by  a 
brave  intention — looking  only  to  Nelson's 
signal,  continued  the  action. 

About  this  time  Lord  Nelson  was  walk- 
ing the  starboard  side  of  the  quarter-deck, 
conversing  with  the  Honourable  Colonel 
Stewart :  a  shot  passing  through  the  main- 
mast, sent  a  number  of  splinters  about, 
when,  turning  to  his  companion,  Nelson 
remarked  with  a  smile — "  It  is  warm  work, 
and  this  day  may  be  the  last  to  any  of  us  in 
a  moment;  but  mark  me,"  he  added,  "I 
would  not  be  elsewhere  for  thousands." 

Riou's  little  squadron  had  bravely  under- 
taken the  service  which  the  disabled  line-of- 
battle  ships  were  to  have  performed.  When 
the  signal  to  discontinue  the  action  was 
made  by  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  Riou  reluctantly 
obeyed,  exclaiming,  as  he  withdrew,  "  What 
will  Nelson  think  of  us?"  Captain  Riou 
had  received  a  wound  in  the  head,  and  was 
seated  on  a  gun  encouraging  his  men,  when 
just  as  the  Amazon  presented  her  stern  to 
the  battery,  his  clerk  was  shot  by  his  side ; 
another  shot  carried  off  several  marines,  and 
a  third  cut  the  brave  Riou  in  two.* 

About  half-past  one  the  fire  of  the  Danes 
slackened ;  and  a  little  before  two,  it  ceased 
along  nearly  the  whole  of  their  line.  At 
this  time  the  six  sail-of-the-line,  and  the 
eleven  floating  batteries  struck;  but  it  was 

*  The  "  gallant,  good  Riou,"  was  one  of  the  most 
chivalrous  of  Nelson's  favourite  captains.  He  ob- 
tained his  lieutenancy  in  1780.  In  1791  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  made 
post-captain.  In  1793  he  commanded  the  Rose,  and 
afterwards  was  engaged  in  some  distinguished  ser- 
vice in  the  West  Indies.  From  there  he  was  sent 
home,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  illness,  in  1795. 
Having  recovered  his  health,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Amazon  in  1799.  He  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  the 
Trekroner  battery,  off  Copenhagen,  and  a  monument 
is  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 
Captain  Riou,  having  been  wounded  by  a  splinter, 
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difficult  to  take  possession  of  them,  because 
the  Crown  batteries,  and  those  on  Amak 
Island  protected  them,  and  an  irregular  fire 
was  kept  up  from  the  ships  and  batteries 
themselves  as  the  boats  approached  for  the 
purpose.  This  unexpected  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities compelled  the  English  ships  to  renew 
their  fire.  To  relieve  the  unhappy  Danes 
from  their  forlorn  condition,  and  prevent 
unnecessary  slaughter,  Nelson,  who  was  as 
humane  as  he  was  brave,  withdrew  to  his 
cabin,  and  wrote  thus  to  the  Crown  Prince: — 

"Vice-admiral  Lord  Nelson  has  direc- 
tions to  spare  Denmark,  when  she  no  longer 
resists.  The  line  of  defence  which  covered 
her  shores  has  struck  to  the  British  flag ; 
but  if  firing  is  continued  on  the  part  of 
Denmark,  he  must  set  on  fire  all  the  prizes 
he  has  taken,  without  having  the  power  of 
saving  the  men  who  have  so  nobly  defended 
them.  The  brave  Danes  are  the  brothers, 
and  should  never  be  the  enemies  of  the 
English." 

Having  finished  his  letter,  an  aide-de- 
camp presented  him  with  a  wafer.  "No," 
said  the  hero,  "this  is  no  time  to  appear 
hurried  and  informal ;  they  will  think  us 
afraid;  let  us  have  a  candle,  and  seal  it 
with  wax."f  Having  affixed  a  larger  seal 
than  that  ordinarily  used,  he  dispatched  his 
aide-de-camp  with  the  letter  and  a  flag  of 
truce  to  the  Crown  Prince. 

In  the  meantime,  the  destructive  cannon 
ade  still  kept  up  by  the  Defiance,  Monarch, 
and  Ganges,  and  the  approach  of  the  Ramil- 
lies  and  Defence,  from  Sir  Hyde's  division, 
which  had  been  worked  up  near  enough  to 
alarm  the  enemy,  silenced  the  remainder  of 
the  Danish  line  to  the  eastward  of  the  Crown 
batteries.  Those  batteries,  remaining  com- 
paratively uninjured,  still  continued  their  fire; 
but  on  the  approach  of  the  Danish  adjutant- 
general,  Lindholm,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to 
Lord  Nelson,  the  firing  ceased.  The  mes- 
sage from  the  Crown  Prince  was — to  inquire 
the  object  of  the  British  admiral's  note. 
The  reply  was  : — "  Lord  Nelson's  object  in 

was  sitting  on  a  gun  encouraging  t.he  sailors.  He 
was  grieved  at  being  obliged  to  retreat;  and  while  he 
was  sitting  on  the  gun,  a  number  of  his  men  being 
shot  by  his  side,  he  exclaimed — "  Come,  thpn,  my 
boys,  let  us  die  altogether."  The  words  had  scarcely 
passed  his  lips,  when  a  raking  shot  passing  over  his 
ship,  nearly  cut  him  in  two.  Nelson,  writing  of  Riou's 
death,  said — "  A  better  officer  or  man  never  existed." 
t  He  afterwards  assigned  as  his  reason, — "The 
wafer  would  have  been  still  wet  when  presented  to 
the  Crown  Prince,  and  he  would  have  inferred  wa 
had  •  reason  for  being  in  a  hurry ;  the  wax  tells 
no  tales." 
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sending  the  flag  of  truce  was  humanity :  he 
therefore  consents  that  hostilities  shall  cease, 
and  that  the  wounded  Danes  may  be  taken 
on  shore.  And  Lord  Nelson  will  take  his 
prisoners  out  of  the  vessels,  and  burn  or 
carry  off  his  prizes,  as  he  shall  think  fit. 
Lord  Nelson,  with  humble  duty  to  his  royal 
highness  the  prince,  will  consider  this  the 
greatest  victory  he  has  ever  gained,  if  it  may 
be  the  cause  of  a  happy  reconciliation  and 
union  between  his  own  most  gracious  sove- 
reign and  his  majesty  the  King  of  Denmark." 
On  receipt  of  this  reply,  the  Danish  adju- 
tant-general was  again  dispatched  to  the 
British  admiral  for  a  conference  on  this 
overture.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  British 
vessels  were  much  crippled,  and  their  course 
lay  immediately  under  the  guns  of  the 
Crown  batteries,  he  issued  orders  to  weigh 
and  slip  in  succession,  in  order  to  remove 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Nelson  had  not 
possessed  the  boldness  to  disobey  the  signal  of  his 
admiral,  the  battle  fought  off  Copenhagen  would  not 
have  occupied  the  proud  position  it  does  in  the  naval 
annals  of  Great  Britain.  When  Nelson  returned 
home,  in  a  conversation  he  had  with  Mr.  Addington 
relative  to  this  great  victory,  the  prime  minister  re- 
marked that  he  was  a  bold  man  to  disregard  the 
orders  of  his  superior :  to  this  Nelson  replied,  that 
any  one  might  be  depended  on  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  that  the  man  of  real  value  was  he 
that  would  persevere  at  all  risks,  and  under  the  hea- 
viest responsibility  :  but  he  added,  "  In  the  midst  of 
it  all  I  depended  upon  you  ;  for  I  knew  that,  happen 
what  might,  if  I  did  my  duty,  you  would  stand  by 
me."  Mr.  Addington  is  said  to  have  been  highly 
pleased  with  this  reply  of  Nelson,  and  to  have  re- 
marked, "  that  he  felt  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in 
him,  by  such  a  man  on  such  an  occasion,  as  one  of 
the  highest  compliments  he  had  ever  received."  No- 
thing put  Lord  Nelson  in  such  good  spirits  as  hard 
fighting.  In  the  heat  of  battle,  an  attempt  to 
board,  or  in  a  chase,  his  countenance  became  ani- 
mated, his  eyes  sparkled,  he  spoke  in  hurried  short 
1  sentences;  and  whilst  he  strode  up  and  down  the 
j  quarter-deck,  his  manner  bespoke  the  intense  ex- 
citement and  impatience  of  his  mind.  Lieutenant 
I  Parsons — who  was  one  of  Lord  Nelson's  officers, 
•  and  was  with  him  in  several  engagements — in  a 
work  of  considerable  spirit,  entitled  Neltonian  Re- 
miniscences,  gives  the  following  lively  account  of 
Nelson's  quick  impatient  manner  when  in  chase 
of  the  Oenfreux,  a  74-gun  ship.  In  the  course 
of  the  month  of  February,  1800,  a  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  the  Oenfreux,  a  frigate,  and  several 
transports,  having  4,000  troops  on  board,  had  sailed 
from  Toulon,  and  approached  Malta  with  the  view  of 
relieving  the  garrison,  but  being  discovered  by  the 
Foudroyant  and  Northumberland,  chase  was  imme- 
diately given. 

"  '  Deck  there !  the  stranger  is  evidently  a  man- 
of-war — she  is  a  line-of-battle-ship,  my  lord,  and 
going  large  on  the  starboard  tack.' 

"  '  Ah !  an  enemy,  Mr.  Staines.  I  pray  Ood  it 
may  be  Le  Gtntreux.  The  signal  for  a  general 
chase,  Sir  Ed'ard  (the  Nelsonian  pronunciation  of 


the  fleet  out  of  the  shoal  and  intricate 
channel  while  the  wind  continued  fair. 
The  Monarch,  which  had  received  twenty- 
six  shots  between  wind  and  water,  and  had 
not  a  shroud  standing,  led  the  way,  and 
touched  on  a  shoal ;  but  the  Ganges,  taking 
her  midships,  pushed  her  over  it ;  the  Glatton 
went  clear,  but  the  Defence  and  the  Elephant 
grounded  about  a  mile  from  the  Crown  bat- 
teries. The  Desire'e  frigate,  also,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  became  fast.  With  these 
exceptions  the  whole  of  the  fleet  effected  a 
junction  with  Sir  Hyde  Parker  in  the  middle 
of  the  Straits.  When  the  Elephant  grounded, 
Nelson  proceeded  in  the  London  to  meet 
Lindholm.  As  he  quitted  the  Elephant, 
"  Well,"  said  he,  **  I  have  fought  contrary 
to  orders,  and  I  shall  perhaps  be  hanged. 
Never  mind — let  them."*  It  was  speedily 
agreed  that  there  should  be  a  suspension  of 

Edward,  addressed  to  Sir  Edward  Berry),  make  the 
Foudroyant  fly !' 

"  Thus  spoke  the  heroic  Nelson  ;  and  every  exer- 
tion that  emulation  could  inspire  was  used  to  crowd 
the  canvas,  the  Northumberland  taking  the  lead,  with 
the  flag-ship  close  on  her  quarter. 

"  '  This  will  not  do,  Sir  Ed'ard ;  it  is  certainly 
Le  Gfntreux,  and  to  my  flag-ship  she  can  alone 
surrender.  Sir  Ed'ard,  we  must  and  shall  beat  the 
Northumberland. 

"  '  I  will  do  the  utmost,  my  lord ;  get  the  engine 
to  work  on  the  sails — hang  butts  of  water  to  the 
stays — pipe  the  hammocks  down,  and  each  man  place 
shot  in  them — slack  the  stays,  knock  up  the  wedges, 
and  give  the  masts  play — start  off  the  water,  Mr. 
James,  and  pump  the  ship.  The  Foudroyant  is 
drawing  ahead,  and  at  last  takes  the  lead  in  the 
chase.  The  admiral  is  working  his  fin  (the  stump  of 
his  right  arm) ;  do  not  cross  his  hawse,  I  advise 
you.' 

"  The  advice  was  good,  for  at  that  moment  Nelson 
opened  furiously  on  the  quarter-master  at  the  conn. 
'  I'll  knock  you  off  your  perch,  you  rascal,  if  you  are 
so  inattentive.  Sir  Ed'ard,  send  your  best  quarter- 
master to  the  weather-wheel.' 

"  '  A  strange  sail  ahead  of  the  chase,  called  the 
look-out  man. 

"  '  Youngster,  to  the  mast-head.  What !  going 

without  your  glass,  and  be  d d  to  you  P  Let  me 

know  what  she  is  immediately. 

"  '  A  sloop-of-war,  or  frigate,  my  lord,'  shouted 
the  young  signal  midshipman. 

"  '  Demand  her  number." 

"  '  The  Succeti,  my  lord.' 

"  '  Captain  Peard ;  signal  to  cut  off  the  flying 
enemy — great  odds,  though — thirty-two  small  gum 
to  eighty  large  ones.' 

"  '  The  Success  has  hove  to,  athwart  hawse  of  the 
Gtnereux,  and  is  firing  her  larboard  broadside.  The 
Frenchman  has  hoisted  his  tri-colour  with  a  rear- 
admiral's  flag.' 

"  '  Bravo !     Succeti  at  her  again  F 

"  '  She  has  wore  round,  my  lord,  and  firing  her 
starboard  broadside.  It  has  winged  her,  my  lord — 
her  flying  kites  are  flying  away  altogether.  The 
enemy'  ii  dote  on  the  Succeu,  who  must  receive  her 
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hostilities  for  twenty-four  hours;  that  all 
prizes  should  be  surrendered ;  and  that  the 
wounded  Danes  should  be  carried  ashore. 
The  boats  of  Sir  Hyde's  division,  during  the 
night  following  the  battle,  were  employed 
in  bringing  out  the  prizes,  and  in  float- 
ing the  grounded  British  ships.  By  the 
morning  of  the  3rd,  the  whole  of  the  latter 
were  got  off,  except  the  D&ir&. 

The  terms  of  the  negotiation  having  been 
arranged,  it  was  agreed  that  Nelson  should 
have  an  interview  with  the  Crown  Prince  on 
the  following  day.  At  this  interview,  the 
preliminaries  of  the  negotiation  having  been 
adjusted,  Nelson  was  invited  to  dine  with 
the  prince.  At  the  repast,  he  told  the 
prince,  that  he  had  been  in  105  engage- 
ments, but  that  that  with  the  Danes  was 
the  most  tremendous.  He  spoke  in  rap- 
tures of  the  bravery  of  the  Danes,  and  in 
particular  of  that  of  a  stripling,  whom  he 
described  to  have  performed  wonders  during 

tremendous  broadside."  The  Genereux  opens  her 
fire  on  her  little  enemy,  and  every  person  stands 
aghast,  afraid  of  the  consequences.  '  The  smoke 
clears  away,  and  there  is  the  Success  crippled,  it  is 
true,  but  bull-dog  like,  bearing  up  after  the 
enemy." 

"  '  The  signal  for  the  Success  to  discontinue  the 
action,  and  come  under  my  stern,"  said  Lord  Nelson  ; 
'  she  has  done  well  for  her  size.  Try  a  shot  from 
the  lower  deck  at  her,  Sir  Ed'ard.' 

"  '  It  goes  over  her." 

"  '  Beat  to  quarters,  and  fire  coolly  and  delibe- 
rately at  her  masts  and  yards." 

"  Le  Genereux  at  this  moment  opened  her  fire  on 
the  Foudroyant,  and  a  shot  passed  through  the 
mizen-stay-sail,  when  Lord  Nelson,  patting  one  of 
the  youngsters  on  the  head,  asked  him  jocularly 
how  he  relished  the  music ;  and  observing  some- 
thing like  alarm  depicted  on  his  countenance,  con- 
soled him  with  the  information,  that  Charles  XII. 
ran  away  from  the  first  shot  he  heard,  though  after- 
wards he  was  called  'The  Great,'  and  deservedly, 
from  his  bravery.  '  I,  therefore,"  said  Nelson,  '  hope 
much  from  you  in  future."  The  Northumberland 
now  opened  her  fire,  and  the  tri-coloured  ensign 
came  down  amid  the  thunder  of  the  English  cannon. 
A  signal  to  discontinue  firing  was  accordingly 
made,  and  Sir  Edward  Berry  ordered  to  board  the 
prize.  Very  shortly  after,  Captain  Berry  returned 
with  Rear-admiral  Perree's  sword,  who,  he  stated, 
was  then  dying  on  his  quarter-deck,  with  the  loss  of 
both  legs,  shot  off  by  the  raking  broadsides  of  the 
little  Success.  This  unfortunate  Frenchman  was 
under  the  imputation  of  having  broken  his  parole, 
and  was  considered  lucky  in  having  redeemed  his 
honour  by  dying  in  battle." 

The  same  officer  also  gives  the  following  graphic 
account  of  a  dinner,  in  Lord  Nelson's  cabin,  on  the 
14th  of  February  of  the  same  year  (1800),  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent. 
Tom  Allen,  Lord  Nelson's  servant,  was  sent  with  the 
invitation.  Between  him  and  Lieutenant  Parsons, 
the  following  colloquy  ensued :- 
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;he  battle,  by  attacking  his  own  ship  imme- 
diately under  her  lower  guns.  He  requested 
;o  be  introduced  to  the  gallant  youth 
[who  proved  to  be  Villemoes)  who,  on  a 
raft  carrying  six  small  cannon,  and  manned 
with  twenty-four  men,  had,  in  the  fury  of 
the  battle,  placed  themselves  under  the 
stern  of  Nelson's  ship,  and  gallantly  main- 
tained the  contest  until  twenty  of  them  were 
killed,  and  their  commander  was  surrounded 
by  the  dead  and  dying.  On  his  intro- 
duction, the  British  admiral  recognised  him 
with  the  strongest  emotions,  and  intimated 
to  the  prince  he  deserved  to  be  made  an  ad- 
miral. To  which  proposal  the  prince  happily 
replied : — "  If,  my  lord,  I  were  to  make  all 
my  brave  officers  admirals,  I  should  have  no 
captains  or  lieutenants  in  my  service." 

The  Danes  fought  on  this  occasion  with 
the  utmost  valour  and  determination.  The 
prince  royal  stationed  himself  at  one  of  the 
batteries,  from  which  he  could  behold  the 

"  '  You  (or  as  he  in  his  Norfolk  dialect  pronounced 
it,  yow)  are  to  dine  with  my  lord  to-day." 

"  'I  cannot,  Tom,  for  I  have  no  clean  shirt;  and 
we  have  been  so  long  cruising  off  Malta,  that  my 
messmates  are  in  the  same  plight.' 

"  '  But  you  must,  for  my  lord  insists  on  meeting 
all  those  that  were  at  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent  at 
dinner  this  day.' 

"  '  Make  the  best  excuse  you  can  for  me,  Tom,  for 
I  really  cannot  go." 

"  Away  waddled  Tom,  very  much  like  a  heavy 
laden  ship  before  the  wind,  and  the  best  excuse  the 
simplicity  of  his  mind  suggested  was  the  truth. 

"  '  Muster  so-and-so  has  no  clean  shirt,  and  he 
coon't  dine  with  you  to-day." 

"  '  What  ship  was  he  in,  Tom?" 

"  '  The  Barfleur.' 

"  '  Then  tell  him  to  appear  in  my  cabin  in  the  one 
he  now  has  on,  and  he  may  send  the  first  clean  one 
that  comes  into  his  possession  for  me  to  look  at.' 

"  Nelson  then  discussed  with  his  captain  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  adorn 
himself  with  the  hard-won  honours  which  were  to 
decorate  his  person  on  this  gala  day.  The  tune  of 
the  '  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England"  now  struck  on  the 
young  midshipman's  ear,  and  he,  being  the  youngest, 
was  singled  out  by  Nelson  to  sit  on  his  right,  and 
he  took  wine  with  him  during  the  dinner.  He  after- 
wards observed  to  him  :  '  You  entered  the  service  at 
a  very  early  age,  to  have  been  in  the  action  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent'  ?' 

"  '  Eleven  years,  my  lord.' 

"  'Much  too  young,"  muttered  his  lordship. 

"  At  this  moment,  honest  Tom  Allen  pushed  in 
his  bullet  head  with  an  eager  gaze  at  his  master,  and 
after  a  little  consideration,  approached  the  admiral, 
saying,  '  You  will  be  ill  if  you  takes  any  more  wine." 

"  'You  are  perfectly  right,  Tom,  and  I  thank  you 
for  the  hint.  Hardy,  do  the  honours.  And,  gentle- 
men, excuse  me  for  retiring,  for  my  battered  old  j 
hulk  is  very  crazy, — indeed,  not  sea-worthy."  Thus 
was  Lord  Nelson  led  from  the  table  by  his  faithful 
servant,  after  drinking  five  glasses  of  wine." 
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action,  and  issue  his  orders.  Captain  Thura, 
of  the  Danish  man-of-war  Infoedsretten,  fell 
early  in  the  action,  and  all  his  officers,  \vith 
the  exception  of  one  lieutenant  and  one 
•  marine  officer,  were  killed  or  wounded.  The 
j  colours  were  struck  or  shot  away,  but  she 
was  moored  athwart  one  of  the  batteries,  in 
such  a  situation,  that  the  British  made  no 
attempt  to  board  her.  A  boat  was  sent  to 
make  the  prince  royal  acquainted  with  her 
situation.  He  turned  to  those  near  him, 
and  said, — "  Gentlemen,  Thura  is  killed — 
which  of  you  will  take  the  command  ?" 
Captain  Schroedersee,  who  had  lately  re- 
signed on  account  of  ill-health,  answered  in 
a  feeble  voice, — "  I  will,"  and  immediately 
hastened  on  board.  The  crew,  when  they 
saw  a  new  commander  coming,  hoisted  their 
colours  again,  and  fired  a  broadside.  Schro- 
edersee, on  reaching  the  deck,  found  himself 
surrounded  by  the  dead  and  wounded,  and 
called  to  those  in  the  boat  to  come  quickly 
on  board,  when  he  was  struck  by  a  ball. 

The  negotiation  continued  for  five  days ; 
but  a  difficulty  arising  respecting  the  dura- 
tion of  the  armistice,  on  account  of  the 
fears  expressed  by  the  Danish  commis- 
sioners of  provoking  the  enmity  of  Russia, 
Nelson  frankly  told  them  that  his  reason 
for  demanding  a  long  term  was,  that  he 
might  have  time  to  act  against  the  Rus- 
sian fleet,  and  then  return  to  Copenhagen. 
Neither  party  being  willing  to  yield  on  this 
point,  and  one  of  the  Danish  commissioners 
hinting  at  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  Nelson 
spiritedly  exclaimed, — "Tell  him  we  are 
ready  at  a  moment— ready  to  bombard  this 
very  night."  As  an  agreement  on  this  point 
could  not  be  effected  between  the  British 
admiral  and  the  Danish  commissioners, 
Nelson  was  referred  to  the  Crown  Prince, 
with  whom  he  concluded  an  armistice  for 
fourteen  weeks,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  Danes  engaged  to  suspend  all  pro- 
ceedings under  the  treaty  of  the  armed  neu- 
trality ;  that  their  prisoners  sent  on  shore 
should  be  accouuted  for  in  case  of  a  renewal 
of  hostilities ;  that  the  British  fleet  should 
have  permission  to  provide  itself  at  Copen- 
hagen or  along  the  coast ;  and  that  fourteen 
days'  notice  should  precede  any  recom- 
mencement of  hostilities. 

The  battle  had  been  murderous;  and, 
an  Nelson  expressed  himself,  the  most 
dreadful  which  he  had  ever  witnessed.  In 
killed  and  mortally  wounded,  the  British 
loss  was  350 ;  slightly  wounded,  850 :  whilst 
that  of  the  Danes  was  1,800  in  killed  and 
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wounded,  and  4,000  prisoners.  Part  of 
the  British  loss  might  have  been  spared. 
"  The  commanding  officer,"  says  Mr.  Sou- 
they,  "of  the  troops  on  board  one  of 
our  ships  asked  where  his  men  should 
be  stationed.  He  was  told  that  they  could 
be  of  no  use ;  that  they  were  not  near 
enough  for  musketry,  and  were  not  wanted 
at  the  guns;  they  had,  therefore,  better  go 
below.  This,  he  said,  was  impossible — it 
would  be  a  disgrace  which  never  could  be 
wiped  away.  They  were,  therefore,  drawn 
up  upon  the  gangway,  to  satisfy  this  cruel 
point  of  honour;  and  there,  without  the 
possibility  of  annoying  the  enemy,  they 
were  mowed  down  !"  On  the  other  hand,  the 
vessels  in  the  Danish  line  of  defence  were 
without  masts  ;  consequently,  as  their  hulls 
could  not  be  seen  through  the  smoke,  they 
fought  to  much  greater  advantage  than  their 
opponents  did, and  thus  their  loss  was  propor- 
tionately less  thau  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  Besides  Captain  Riou,  Captain  Mosse 
was  killed,  and  Captain  Thompson  was 
wounded.  Whilst  undergoing  amputation 
of  the  shattered  limb,  he  amused  himself 
with  humming  snatches  from  Dibdin's  sea- 
ballads.  Captain  Thompson  was  the  son  of 
the  author  of  the  sea-ballad,  "  Cease,  rude 
Boreas,  blustering  railer,"  &c.  For  this 
great  victory,  Nelson  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  viscount;  an  inadequate  reward — if 
there  be  any  merit  in  empty  baubles  of  the 
kind — for  services  so  splendid,  and  of  so 
permaneut  importance. 

Of  the  six  line-of-battle  ships  and  the 
eight  prames  taken,  the  Holsttin,  a  64-gun 
ship,  was  the  only  one  sent  to  England. 
Sir  Hyde  Parker  directed  the  others  to  be 
burned,  and  their  brass  cannon  to  be  sunk 
with  the  hulls  in  shoal  water.*  Nelson, 
though  he  forbore  from  any  public  expres- 
sion of  displeasure  at  seeing  the  proofs  and 
trophies  of  his  victory  destroyed,  did  not 
forget  to  represent  to  the  admiralty  the  case 
of  those  who  were  deprived  by  Sir  Hyde's 
improvident  and  injudicious  orders  of  their 
prize-money.  "\Vhether,"  said  he  to  Lord 
St.  Vincent,  "  Sir  Hyde  Parker  may  men- 
tion the  subject  to  you,  I  know  not ;  for  he 
is  rich  and  docs  not  want  it :  nor  is  it,  you 
will  believe  me,  any  desire  to  get  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds  that  actuates  me  to  address 
this  letter  to  you  ;  but  justice  to  the  brave 
officers  and  men  who  fought  on  that  day. 

•  When  the  fleet  returned  from  Kevcl,  they  found 
the  Danes,  with  craft  over  the  wrecks,  employed  in 
getting  up  the  guns. 
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It  is  true  our  opponents  were  in  hulks  and 
floats,  only  adapted  for  the  position  they 
were  in ;  but  that  made  our  battle  so  much 
the  harder,  and  victory  so  much  the  more 
difficult  to  obtain.  Believe  me,  I  have 
weighed  all  the  circumstances ;  and,  in  my 
conscience,  I  think  that  the  king  should 
send  a  gracious  message  to  the  House 
of  Commons  for  a  gift  to  this  fleet :  for 
what  must  be  the  natural  feelings  of  the 
officers  and  men  belonging  to  it,  to  see  their 
rich  cornmander-in-chief  burn  all  the  fruits 
of  their  victory,  which,  if  fitted  up  and  sent 
to  England  (as  many  of  them  might  have 
been  by  dismantling  part  of  our  fleet)  would 
have  sold  for  a  good  round  sum." 

The  following  anecdotes  respecting  the 
capture  of  two  of  the  ships,  the  Holstein  and 
the  Zealand,  are  not  uninteresting  : — 

"  The  Holstein  had  ceased  firing  long  be- 
fore the  action  was  discontinued  in  other 
parts  of  the  line  :  her  colours  were  down ; 
and  she  was,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day, 
claimed  as  prize,  but  refused  by  the  Danish 
officers  to  be  given  up,  because  her  pendant 
was  still  at  the  mast-head.  Nelson  re- 
quested Sir  Hyde  Parker  to  send  Captain 
Otway  on  this  service.  As  the  captain  went 
alongside  the  Holstein,  he  ordered  the  cox- 
swain of  his  boat — a  bold,  brazen-faced  fel- 
low— to  go  up  into  the  main-top  of  the 
ship,  and  bring  away  the  pendant  with  him, 
'while  he  himself  was  in  conversation  with 
her  commanding  officer.  The  man  punc- 
tually obeyed  his  order.  He  came  down 
from  the  mast-head  with  the  pendant  in  his 
bosom  :  he  placed  himself  in  his  boat  with 
the  greatest  composure.  Neither  Captain 
Otway  nor  the  Danish  officer  being  able  to 
agree  as  to  the  point  that  the  ship  was  a 
prize,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Danish 
commodore,  then  in  the  arsenal,  and  close 
to  the  Holstein.  The  commodore,  in  reply 
to  Captain  Otway's  demand,  maintained 
that  the  ship  had  not  struck  her  colours, 
and  therefore  was  not  a  prize ;  for,  though 
her  ensign  had  been  shot  away,  her  pendant 
was  still  flying ;  and  begged  Captain  Otway 
to  look  at  it.  Captain  Otway,  soon  con- 
vincing the  mortified  and  astonished  com- 
modore that  the  pendant  was  not  flying,  he 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  ship 
was  British  property.  At  the  same  time, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Ealing  schooner, 
he  cut  the  Holstein 's  cables,  and  turned  her 
out  from  under  the  Crown  batteries." 

"The  Zealand,  74,  the  last  ship  which 

struck,  had  drifted  in  the  shoal  under  the 
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Crown  batteries ;  and  relying  on  the  protec- 
tion thus  afforded,  refused  to  acknowledge 
herself  captured;  saying,  that  though  her 
flag  was  not  to  be  seen,  her  pendant  was 
still  flying.  Nelson  ordered  one  of  the 
British  brigs  and  three  long-boats  to  ap- 
proach her,  and  rowed  up  himself  to  one  of 
the  enemy's  ships,  to  communicate  with  the 
commodore  on  the  subject.  That  officer 
proved  to  be  an  old  acquaintance,  whom  he 
had  known  in  the  West  Indies.  He  invited 
himself  on  board;  and,  with  that  urbanity 
as  well  as  decision  which  always  character- 
ised him,  urged  his  claim  to  the  Zealand  so 
well,  that  it  was  admitted.  The  men  from 
the  boats  lashed  a  cable  round  her  bowsprit, 
and  the  gun-vessel  towed  her  away." 

An  official  account  of  the  battle  was  pub- 
lished by  Olfert  Fischer, — the  Danish  com- 
mander-in-chief,  whose  ship,  the  Danne- 
brog,  64,  after  having  sustained  for  two 
hours  the  terrible  fire  of  Nelson's  ship,  and 
having  had  two  successive  captains  and  three- 
fourths  of  her  crew  swept  away,  took  fire 
and  drifted,  while  burning  fiercely,  through 
the  enemy's  line,  spreading  universal  con- 
sternation. In  describing  the  battle,  Fischer 
asserted  that  the  British  force  was  greatly  su- 
perior to  the  Danish  ;  that  two  of  the  British 
ships-of-the-line  had  struck  ;  that  the  others 
were  so  crippled — especially  Nelson's  own 
ship — as  to  fire  only  single  shots  for  one 
hour  before  the  action  ceased ;  and  that 
Nelson,  in  the  middle  and  very  heat  of  the 
conflict,  had  sent  a  flag  of  truce  on  shore, 
to  propose  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Nelson, 
indignant  at  the  statement,  addressed  a 
letter,  in  confutation  of  it,  to  the  adjutant- 
general,  Lindholtn ;  thinking  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  do  so,  for  the  information 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  who  had  been  ap- 
pealed to  by  Fischer  as  having  been  a  wit- 
ness of  the  battle,  and  consequently  must  be 
cognizant  of  the  truth  of  his  statement : 
"  otherwise,"  said  the  indignant  hero,  "  had 
Commodore  Fischer  confined  himself  to  his 
own  veracity,  I  should  have  treated  his 
official  letter  with  the  contempt  it  deserved, 
and  allowed  the  world  to  appreciate  the 
merit  of  the  two  contending  officers."  After 
pointing  out  and  detecting  some  of  the  mis- 
statements  in  the  account,  he  adds  : — "  As 
to  his  nonsense  about  victory,  his  royal 
highness  will  not  much  credit  him.  1 
sunk,  burned,  captured,  or  drove  into  the 
harbour  the  whole  line  of  defence  to  the 
southward  of  the  Crown  islands.  He  says, 
that  he  is  told  that  two  British  ships  struck. 
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"Why  did  he  not  take  possession  of  them  ? 
I  took  possession  of  his  as  fast  as  they 
struck.  The  reason  is  clear,  that  he  did 
not  believe  it :  he  must  have  known  the 
falsity  of  the  report.  He  states,  that  the 
ship  in  which  I  had  the  honour  to  hoist  my 
flag,  fired  latterly  only  single  guns.  It  is 
true;  for  steady  and  cool  were  ray  brave 
fellows,  and  did  not  wish  to  throw  away  a 
single  shot.  He  seems  to  exult  that  I  sent 
on  shore  a  flag  of  truce.  You  know,  and 
his  royal  highness  knows,  that  the  guns 
fired  from  the  shore  could  only  fire  through 
the  Danish  ships  which  had  surrendered; 
and  that,  if  I  fired  at  the  shore,  it  could  be 
only  in  the  same  manner.  God  forbid  that 
I  should  destroy  an  unresisting  Dane ! 
When  they  became  my  prisoners,  I  became 
their  protector." 

To  this  letter,  Lindholm  replied  in  an 
honourable  manner,  disclaiming  all  idea  of 
claiming  as  a  victory,  "  what  to  every  intent 
and  purpose  was  a  defeat,"  but  not  an  in- 
glorious one.  "  As  to  your  lordship's  mo- 
tive," he  added,  "for  sending  a  flag  of 
truce,  it  never  can  be  misconstrued ;  and 
your  subsequent  conduct  has  sufficiently 
shown  that  humanity  is  always  the  com- 
panion of  true  valour.  You  have  done 
more :  you  have  shown  yourself  a  friend  to 
the  re-establishment  of  peace  and  harmony 
between  Denmark  and  Great  Britain.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  the  sincerest  esteem  I 
shall  always  feel  myself  attached  to  your 
lordship."  In  his  reply  to  this  conciliatory 
apology,  Nelson  included  a  statement  of 
the  comparative  force  of  the  two  fleets. 

The  official  account  of  this  memorable 
battle,  as  given  in  its  heroic  actor's  own 
words,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Admiral  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  is — 

"  Elephant— OS  Copenhagen. 
"Aprils,  1801. 

"  Sir, — In  obedience  to  your  directions  to 
report  the  proceedings  of  the  squadron  which 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  place  under  my 
command,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that 
having,  with  the  assistance  of  that  able  officer, 
Captain  Iliou,  and  the  unremitting  exertions 
of  Captain  Brisbane  and  the  masters  of  the 
Amazon  and  Cruiser,  in  particular,  buoyed 
the  channel  of  the  Outer  Deep  and  the 
position  of  the  Middle  Ground,  the  squadron 
passed  in  safety,  and  anchored  off  Draco  on 
the  evening  of  the  1st ;  and  that  yesterday 
morning  I  made  the  signal  for  the  squadron 
to  weigh,  and  to  engage  the  Danish  line — 
eleven  floating  batteries,  mounting  from 


twenty-six  24- pounders  to  eighteen  18- 
pounders,  and  one  bomb- ship,  beside 
schooner  gun-vessels. 

"  These  were  supported  by  the  Crown 
islands,  mounting  eighty-eight  cannon,  and 
four  sail-of-the-line  moored  in  the  harbour's 
mouth,  and  some  batteries  on  the  island  of 
Amak. 

"  The  bomb-ship  and  schooner  gun-vessels 
made  their  escape ;  the  other  seventeen  sail 
are  sunk,  burnt,  or  taken,  being  the  whole 
of  the  Danish  line  to  the  southward  of  the 
Crown  islands,  after  a  battle  of  four  hours. 

"  From  the  very  intricate  navigation,  the 
Bellona  and  Russell  unfortunately  grounded  ; 
but  although  not  in  the  situation  assigned 
them,  yet  so  placed  as  to  be  of  great  service. 
The  Agamemnon  could  not  weather  the  shoal 
of  the  Middle  Ground,  and  was  obliged  to 
anchor ;  but  not  the  smallest  blame  can  be 
attached  to  Captain  Fancourt:  it  was  an 
event  to  which  all  ships  are  liable.  These 
accidents  prevented  the  extension  of  our 
line  by  the  three  snips  before  mentioned, 
who  would,  I  am  confident,  have  silenced 
the  Crown  islands,  the  two  outer  ships  in  the 
harbour's  mouth,  and  have  prevented  the 
heavy  loss  in  the  Defiance  and  Monarch ;  and 
which  unhappily  threw  the  gallant  and  good 
Captain  Iliou  (to  whom  I  had  given  the 
command  of  the  frigates  and  sloops — namely, 
Amazon,  Dtsiree,  Blanche,  Alcm«ne,  Dart, 
Arrow,  Cruiser,  and  Harpy,  to  assist  in 
the  attack  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour's 
mouth)  under  a  very  heavy  fire  ;  the  conse- 
quence has  been  the  death  of  Captain  Iliou, 
and  many  brave  officers  and  men  in  the 
frigates  and  sloops.  The  bombs  were 
directed  and  took  their  stations  abreast  the 
Elephant,  and  threw  some  shells  into  the 
arsenal. 

"  Captain  Rose,  who  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices to  direct  the  gun-brigs,  did  everything 
that  was  possible  to  get  them  forward,  hut 
the  current  was  too  strong  for  them  to  be  of 
service  during  the  action ;  but  not  the  less 
merit  is  due  to  Captain  Rose,  and  1  believe, 
all  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  gun-brigs, 
for  their  exertions.  The  boats  of  those  ships 
of  the  fleet  who  were  not  ordered  on  the 
attack,  afforded  us  every  assistance ;  and 
the  officers  and  men  who  were  in  them 
merit  my  warmest  approbation.  The  Derirte 
took  her  station  in  raking  the  southernmost 
Danish  ship-of-the-line,  and  performed  the 
greatest  service. 

"The  action  began  at  five  minutes  past 
ten.  The  van  was  led  by  Captain  George 
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Murray,  of  the  Edgar,  who  set  a  noble  ex- 
ample of  intrepidity,  which  was  well  followed 
up  by  every  captain,  officer,  and  man  in  the 
squadron.  It  is  my  duty  to  state  to  you 
the  high  and  distinguished  merit  and  gal- 
lantry of  Rear-admiral  Graves.  To  Captain 
Poley,  who  permitted  me  the  honour  of 
hoisting  my  flag  in  the  Elephant,  I  feel 
under  the  greatest  obligation :  his  advice 
was  necessary  on  many  and  important  oc- 
casions during  the  battle. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  express  how  much  I  feel 
indebted  to  every  captain,  officer,  and  man, 
for  their  zeal  and  distinguished  bravery  on 
this  occasion.  The  Honourable  Colonel 
Stewart  did  me  the  favour  to  be  on  board 
the  Elephant;  and  himself,  with  every 
officer  and  soldier  under  his  orders,  shared 
with  pleasure  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the 
day. 

"  The  loss  in  battle  has  naturally  been 
very  heavy.  Amongst  many  brave  officers 
and  men  who  were  killed,  I  have,  with 
sorrow,  to  place  the  name  of  Captain  Mosse, 
of  the  Monarch,  who  has  left  a  wife  and  six 
children  to  lament  his  loss ;  and  among  the 
wounded,  that  of  Captain  Sir  Thomas  B. 
Thompson,  of  the  Bellona. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

"  NELSON  AND  BRONTE." 


Three  days  after  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice, Sir  Hyde  Parker  sailed  from  Copenhagen 
Roads  with  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  for 
Revel,  leaving  Nelson  in  the  St.  George,-w\t\\  a 
few  frigates,  to  follow  as  soon  as  the  spars  and 
rigging  should  be  repaired.  The  Holstein, 
Monarch,  and  Isis  were  dispatched  home 
with  the  wounded.  The  fleet  directed  its 
course  along  the  channel  called  "  the 
Grounds/'  between  the  islands  of  Amak 
and  Saltholm.  To  enable  them  to  pass  this 
difficult  and  dangerous  navigation,  most  of 
the  men-of-war  had  to  tranship  their  guns 
into  merchant-vessels ;  and  even  then  most 
of  them  touched  the  ground,  and  some  of 
them  stuck  fast  for  a  while :  at  length,  by 
the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  sailors, 
the  ships  effected  their  passage  and  entered 
the  Baltic  by  this  route,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  Danish,  Swedish,  Russian,  and  Prus- 
sian navigators  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  locality.  The  object  of  proceed- 
ing to  Revel  was  to  attack  the  Russian 
fleet  which  was  lying  frozen-up  there, 
waiting  for  a  thaw,  in  order  to  put  to  sea 
to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Swedes;  but 
Sir  Hyde  ascertaining,  on  his  passage,  that 
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the  Swedish  ships  had  put  to  sea  to  effect 
a  junction  with  the  Russian  fleet,  he  altered 
his  course,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  the 
Swedish  squadron. 

The  instant  that  Nelson  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  probability  of  an  action  between 
the  British  and  Swedish  fleets,  though  Sir 
Hyde  was  ten  leagues  distant,  and  both  wind 
and  current  contrary,  he  embarked  in  a  six- 
oared  cutter;  and  though  night  was  setting 
in — one  of  the  cold  spring  nights  of  the 
north — and  that  in  his  haste  he  had  left  his 
boat-cloak  behind,  he  ordered  the  crew  to 
pull  with  all  their  might  towards  the  ex- 
pected scene  of  conflict.  "  His  anxiety," 
says  one  of  the  boat's  crew,  "  for  nearly  six 
hours,  lest  he  should  not  reach  the  fleet,  is 
beyond  all  conception.  As  it  was  extremely 
cold,  I  wished  him  to  put  on  a  great  coat  of 
mine  which  was  in  the  boat.  His  reply 
was — '  No,  I  am  not  cold ;  my  anxiety  for 
my  country  will  keep  me  warm.'  Presently 
he  said,  '  Do  you  think  the  fleet  has  sailed 
from  Bornholm  ?  If  it  has,  we  must  follow 
to  Carlscrona.' "  About  midnight  he  reached 
the  fleet.  On  the  following  morning  the 
Swedish  squadron  was  discovered ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  perceived  the  British  fleet,  they 
took  shelter  behind  the  batteries  of  Carls- 
crona. Sir  Hyde  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce, 
stating  that  Denmark  had  concluded  an 
armistice,  and  requiring  an  explicit  declara- 
tion from  the  court  of  Sweden  whether  she 
would  adhere  to  or  abandon  the  confederacy 
against  the  rights  and  interests  of  Great 
Britain.  On  the  22nd  of  April,  a  reply 
being  received,  that  the  king  of  Sweden 
"could  not  refuse, to  listen  to  equitable  pro- 
posals made  by  deputies  furnished  with 
proper  authority  by  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  united  northern  powers," 
Sir  Hyde  sailed  for  the  gulf  of  Finland ;  but 
he  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  a  despatch 
boat,  from  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Co- 
penhagen, brpugiteintelligence  of  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  that  his  successor 
Alexander,  had  accepted  the  offer  made  by 
England  to  his  father,  of  terminating  the 
dispute  bv  a  convention.  In  consequence  of 
this  information,  Sir  Hyde  returned  to  Kioge 
1  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Zealand ;  where,  on  the 
5th  of  May,  despatches  arrived  from  London, 
recalling  him,  and  appointing  Lord  Nelson 
commatider-in-chief.  Nelson,  now  left  the 
unfettered  master  of  his  actions,  determined 
to  sail  for  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Having, 
by  a  flag  of  truce,  informed  the  admiral  at 
Cronstadt,  that  although  Sir  Hyde  Parkei 
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had  consented  not  to  interrupt  the  Swe- 
dish navigation,  he  should  act  against  the 
Swedish  fleet  if  he  found  it  at  sea.  He, 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  expressed  himself,  of 
"  having  all  the  English  shipping  and  pro- 
perty restored,"  set  sail  with  eleven  sail-of- 
the-line,  one  frigate,  and  two  brig-sloops, 
leaving  Captain  Murray  with  seven  sail-of- 
the-line  and  a  frigate  to  cruise  off  Carls- 
crona.  The  wind  was  fair,  and  carried  him 
in  four  days  to  the  Revel  Roads.  But  when 
he  arrived  there,  he  found  that  the  Russian 
squadron  had,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  sailed  for 
Cronstadt,  and  were  now  safe  under  its 
cannon.  Thither  they  were  followed  by 
Nelson,  who,  opening  friendly  communica- 
tions with  the  governor,  wrote  to  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  proposing  to  wait  on  him 
personally,  and  urged  the  immediate  release 
of  British  subjects,  and  the  restoration  of 
British  property.  The  answer  arrived  on 
the  16th,  in  which  the  Russian  ministry, 
while  professing  on  the  part  of  Russia  the 
most  friendly  disposition  towards  Great 
Britain,  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  arri- 
val of  a  British  fleet  in  a  Russian  port,  and 
their  wish  that  it  should  return.  To  the 
distrust  and  suspicion  implied  in  this  com- 
munication, Nelson's  reply  was,  that  "the 
word  of  a  British  admiral,*hen  given  in 
explanation  of  any  part  oimV*5(Jbduct,  was 
as  sacred  as  that  of  any  Wvereign's  in 
Europe."  Having  dispatched  this  rebuke, 
he  immediately  stood  out  to  sea,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Baltic.  In  a  letter  to  the 
British  ambassador  at  Berlin,  stating  this 
transaction,  "  I  hope  all  is  right,"  he  said, 
"  but  seamen  are  but  bad  negotiators ;  for 
we  put  to  issue  in  five  minutes  what  diplo- 
matic forms  would  be  five  months  doing." 
While  at  anchor  off  Rostock,  he  received  a 
despatch  from  the  Russian  court,  contain- 
ing the  intelligence  that  the  British  vessels 
and  crews  were  ordered/  to  be  liberated. 
Thug  were  the  amicable  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  Hussite  once  more  re- 
|  stored,  a  convention  having  been  signed  on 
the  17th  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  Lord  St. 
Helens  and  the  Russian  ministry,  in  which 
all  disputes  were  adjusted.  On  the  6th  of 
June,  he  returned  to  Kioge  Bay  ;  and  on  the 
13th  received  the  sanction  of  the  admiralty 
to  an  application  he  had  made,  on  account 
of  bad  health,  to  return  to  England.  On 
the  18th,  Vice-admiral  Sir  Charles  Maurice 
Pole  arrived  to  take  the  command,  and  on 
the  19th  Lord  Nelson  quitted  the  Baltic  in 
the  Kite  frigate.  Admiral  Pole  remained 


I  on  the  station  until  the  end  of  July,  when 

[  there  being  no  longer  any  occasion  for  a 
powerful  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  the  confederated 

;  powers  having  abandoned  the  principles  of 
the  armed  neutrality,  and  acceded  to  the  same 

I  terms  as  Russia  had,  he  was  ordered  home. 
His  command,  though  short,  was  memo- 
rable, he  having  on  his  return  worked  the 
fleet  through  the  intricate  channel  of  the 
Great  Belt  against  adverse  winds — a  per- 
formance hitherto  deemed  impracticable  for 
line-of-battle  ships.  In  consequence  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  northern  confederacy,  or 
armed  neutrality,  the  Danish  troops  evacu- 
ated the  city  of  Hamburg;  the  navigation 
of  the  Elbe  and  the  other  German  rivers 
was  re-opened  to  the  British  flag;  and 
Prussia  agreed  to  deliver  up  Bremen  and 
the  electorate  of  Hanover  on  the  return  of 
peace.  On  her  part,  Great  Britain  took  off 
the  embargo  on  all  the  ships  of  the  Baltic 
powers,  and,  as  far  as  Danish  vessels  were 
concerned,  defrayed  the  expense  of  putting 
it  on  and  taking  it  off  out  of  her  own  trea- 
sury. During  the  rupture  between  England 
and  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  Swedish 
islands  of  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Martin,  and 
the  Dutch  islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John, 
and  Santa  Cruz,  and  their  dependencies, 
surrendered  to  a  British  naval  force  under 
Admiral  Duckworth  and  Lieutenant-general 
Trigg;  but  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  St. 
Petersburg,  they  were  restored  to  their 
owners  on  the  return  of  peaceful  relations 
between  the  belligerents. 

Though  Napoleon  Buonaparte  had  been 
baffled  in  his  schemes  in  respect  of  the 
northern  confederacy,  as  the  treaty  of  Lune- 
ville,  entered  into  on  the  9th  of  February 
with  Austria  relieved  him  from  apprehen- 
sions of  any  serious  struggle  on  the  conti- 
nent, he  now  devoted  his  whole  attention  to 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
"  Tous  les  mayens  propres  a  entretenir 
la  haine  de  la  nation  centre  la  Grande- 
Bretagne,"  says  the  author  of  Victoiret  et 
Conquetea,  "fut  employes  avec  activite  et 
avec  succes.  Les  autorites,  les  orateurs  du 
gouvernment,  les  ecrivains  publicistes  riva- 
Hserent  de  zele  pour  precher  cette  espace 
de  croisade  centre  reternelle  ennemie  de  la 
France."  For  this  purpose,  the  first  consul 
ordered  camps  to  be  formed  between  Bruges 
and  Ostend,  at  Brest,  St.  Maloes,  and  other 
parts  of  the  coast ;  but  principally  at  Dun- 
kirk and  Boulogne,  which  last-mentioned 
port  was  to  be  the  central  rendezvous  of  the 
g  and  flotilla  of  gun-boats  and  flat- bottomed 
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prames,  which  had  been  prepared  in  various 
French  and  Dutch  ports.  Among  many 
absurd  fictions  fabricated  to  terrify  the 
people  of  England,  it  was  pompously  an- 
nounced, that  among  other  fearful  prepara- 
tions for  the  approaching  invasion,  a  raft 
was  to  be  used  of  an  immense  size,  worked 
by  a  mechanical  process ;  defended  by  a 
wooden  parapet,  behind  which  the  troops 
could  fight  as  in  a  castle  or  entrenchment ; 
and  supplied  with  furnaces,  with  which  to 
pour  red-hot  balls  on  the  British  ships. 

To  meet  these  hostile  demonstrations, 
corresponding  preparations  were  made  by 
the  British  government.  Measures  were 
immediately  taken  for  calling  out  the  mili- 
tary force  of  every  description.  The  supple- 
mental militias  were  embodied;  parks  of 
artillery  were  formed  :  measures  were  taken 
for  protecting  the  mouths  of  the  navigable 
rivers;  for  the  removal  of  all  guides  to 
navigation,  where  descent  was  feasible : 
signals  (both  for  day  and  night)  were  estab- 
lished ;  and  every  precaution  was  made  for 
impeding  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  should 
he  effect  a  landing.  Among  the  other 
measures  taken,  Lord  Nelson  was  invested 
with  the  command  of  the  fleet  destined  to 
protect  the  coast  from  Orford  Ness  to  Beachy 
Head.  To  forestal  the  enemy  in  his  de- 
signs, he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  powerful  armament  of  bombs  and  light 
vessels,  which  had  been  collected  in  the 
Downs,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
enemy's  flotilla  at  Boulogne.  The  force 
under  his  command,  besides  the  bombs  and 
light  vessels,  consisted  of  the  ships  of  the 
line  the  Leyden  and  De  Ruyter,  the  Isis,  of 
50  guns,  and  the  Harold  and  Brilliant 
frigates — in  all  about  forty  sail.  He  after- 
wards hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Medusa. 
The  enemy's  flotilla  in  the  harbour  of 
Boulogne,  consisted  of  four  schooners  and 
twenty-six  gun-boats  and  luggers.  On 
both  sides  of  the  town  extensive  encamp- 
ments were  formed.  Nelson,  on  arriving 
off  Boulogne,  employed  the  following  day 
in  reconnoitring  the  fortifications,  and  con- 
certing the  plan  of  attack.  The  flotilla  was 
ranged  in  a  line  along  the  beach  on  each 
side  of  the  harbour's  mouth,  and  about  half- 
a-mile  from  the  shore.  Each  vessel  was 
defended  by  long  poles,  headed  with  iron 
spikes  projecting  from  their  sides :  strong 
nettings  were  braced  up  to  their  lower-yards ; 
these  were  chained  by  the  bottom  to  the 
shore :  the  ships  were  strongly  manned  with 
soldiers,  provided  each  with  three  loaded 
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muskets;  and  immediately  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  batteries  on  the  shore.  On 
the  3rd  of  August,  Lord  Nelson  stood  close 
into  Boulogne  with  some  of  the  bomb-vessels, 
and  threw  several  bombs  to  ascertain  the 
best  method  of  their  reaching  the  enemy. 
Finding  the  proper  range,  they  were  recalled, 
and  the  whole  armament  anchored  about 
four  miles  from  the  land.  Orders  were 
then  issued  to  begin  the  attack  at  break  of 
day  next  morning.  At  four  o'clock,  he 
stationed  five  bombs  in  an  oblique  line, 
stretching  from  the  west  end  of  the  line  of 
the  enemy.  The  bombs  came  to  anchor 
about  five  o'clock,  and  began  firing.  The 
other  ships  of  war  were  stationed,  under 
weigh,  in  another  line  behind  the  bombs, 
ready  to  render  assistance.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  the  enemy  to  disclose  his 
strong  points,  the  ships  of  war  were  sent 
close  to  the  shore  in  face  of  the  batteries, 
where  they  fired  one  broadside,  a.id  tacking 
round,  fired  the  other;  then  sailing  away, 
they  loaded  for  another  similar  attack.  By 
this  manoeuvre,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
batteries  could  not  bear  upon  the  bomb- 
vessels.  Another  object  the  British  ad- 
miral had  in  view  by  this  manoeuvre,  was  to 
induce  the  enemy  to  draw  all  his  vessels 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  that 
being  in  a  cluster,  their  destruction  might 
be  more  readily  effected  in  the  night ;  but 
the  wind  shifting,  the  attack  became  im- 
practicable, and  the  whole  fleet  was  obliged 
to  haul  off  without  making  the  attempt. 
On  the  6th,  a  sufficient  force  being  left  off 
Boulogne,  Lord  Nelson  returned  with  part 
of  his  squadron  to  Margate,  from  which  he 
returned  on  the  8th  to  Boulogne,  with  an 
additional  force. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  the  armed 
boats  of  the  squadron  were  formed  into  four 
divisions,  under  the  respective  commands  of 
Captains  Somerville,  Parker,  Cotgrave,  and 
Jones,  accompanied  by  a  division  of  mortar- 
boats,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Conn.  At  about  half-past  eleven,  P.M.,  the 
boats  in  their,  respective  divisions  put  off 
from  the  Medusa,  in  perfect  order ;  but  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  tide,  separated  the  divisions.  Each 
division  had  its  appropriate  number  of 
enemy's  vessels  to  attack;  the  first  begin- 
ning to  the  eastward,  and  so  on  in  the 
order  westward.  The  second  division,  under 
Captain  Parker,  closed  with  the  enemy 
at  half-past  twelve,  Sunday  morning.  Cap- 
i  tain  Parker  ordered  Captain  Williams,  with 
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the  subdivision  under  his  orders,  to  push 
on  to  attack  the  vessels  to  the  north- 
ward of  him,  while  he  himself,  with  the 
others,  ran  alongside  a  larger  brig  off  the 
mole-head,  carrying  the  French  commander's 
pendant.  The  boats  were  no  sooner  along- 
side of  this  ship,  than  they  attempted  to 
board.  But  the  strong  netting  battled  all 
their  endeavours ;  and  an  instantaneous  dis- 
charge from  about  200  soldiers  on  her  gun- 
wale, either  killed  or  desperately  wounded 

|  Captain  Parker  and  two-thirds  of  his  crew. 

i  Had  not  the  Medusa's  cutter  carried  off 
Captain  Parker's  boat,  she  must  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Wil- 
liams led  his  subdivision  against  the  enemy 
with  the  utmost  gallantry.  He  took  one 
lugger,  and  had  commenced  an  attack  on  a 
brig,  when  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw, 
together  with  Captain  Parker's  boat.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  his  boat's  crew  had  been  killed 
or  wounded.  Captain  Cotgrave's  division 
was  the  next  which  came  up.  His  own  boat 
received  so  many  shots  from  the  enemy's 
batteries  in  her  bottom,  that  she  was  soon 
in  a  sinking  state ;  and  the  rest  of  his  divi- 
sion were  soon  in  a  like  condition.  Captain 
Somerville's  division  being  carried  away  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  tide,  did  not  come  up 
with  the  enemy's  flotilla  till  a  little  before 
dawn.  On  reaching  his  destination,  he  soon 
carried  a  brig;  but  seeing  no  likelihood  of 
getting  her  off,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
fire  of  musketry  and  grapeshot  from  the 
shore  and  the  enemy's  vessels,  he  abandoned 
her  and  pushed  out  of  the  bay. 

The  fourth  division,  notwithstanding  all 
their  exertions,  could  not,  on  account  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  returning  tide,  get  to  the 
westward  of  any  part  of  the  enemy's  line 
until  near  daylight.  On  approaching  the 
eastern  part  of  the  line,  in  order  to  assist 


the  first  division  then  engaged,  it  met  them 
returning.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
the  day  breaking  apace,  the  boats  returned 
to  their  respective  ships. 

Captain  Conn,  with  the  mortars,  advanced 
in  support  of  Captain  Parker's  division,  to- 
wards the  pier,  until  he  was  aground  in  the 
headmost  boat.  He  then  opened  his  fire, 
and  threw  about  eight  shells  into  the  har- 
bour. From  the  strength  of  the  ebb,  he 
was  not  able  to  keep  his  station  off  the  pier- 
head. He  continued,  however,  his  attack  on 
the  French  camp,  till  the  enemy's  fire  had 
slackened  and  almost  totally  failed,  and 
Captain  Parker's  division  had  returned 
without  him.  • 

After  four  hours  of  gallant  conduct,  only 
one  French  lugger  was  brought  off.  The 
loss  of  the  British,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
was  1 72 ;  that  of  the  enemy  must  have  been 
considerable,  not  only  from  the  havoc  made 
by  the  British  seamen  and  marines,  but 
from  the  volleys  of  musketry  poured  upon 
them  by  their  own  countrymen,  after  their 
brigs  and  boats  had  been  boarded,  had 
fallen,  or  were  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies.  The  conduct  of  the  com- 
mander of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  enemy's 
flotilla,  had  been  that  of  a  generous  enemy. 
As  the  British  boats  approached  him,  he 
called  out  in  English,  "  Let  me  advise  you, 
my  brave  Englishmen,  to  keep  your  distance  : 
you  can  do  nothing  here;  and  it  is  only 
uselessly  shedding  the  blood  of  brave  men 
to  make  the  attempt."  On  Sunday  after- 
noon, Lord  Nelson,  with  part  of  the  fleet, 
returned  to  the  Downs.  The  remainder  of 
the  ships  continued  for  some  time  to  cruise 
on  the  French  coast.  During  the  action  of 
the  3rd  of  August,  the  hills  near  Boulogne 
and  the  heights  of  Dover  were  crowded  with 
,  thousands  of  spectators. 


THE  CAMPAIGNS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  ARMY  IN  EGYPT. 


MENOU — who,  on  the  assassination  of  General 
Kleber,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
French  army  in  Egypt — having  refused  to 
ratify  the  convention  of  El-Arisch  for  the 
evacuation  of  Egypt,  the  British  government 
prepared  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  that  important  settlement  by  force  of 
arms.  The  troops  intended  for  this  service 
were  those  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  in 
the  bay  of  Gibraltar ;  and  an  expeditionary 
force  of  10,000  men,  under  General  Baird. 


The  various  divisions  of  the  forces  having 
reached  their  rendezvous  in  Malta,  on  the 
20th  of  December,  1800,  the  fleet,  with  the 
first  division  on  board,  got  under  weigh, 
and  set  sail  from  Valetta  for  Marmorice  Bay, 
which  had  been  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  English  and  Turkish  contingent 
which  was  to  co-operate  with  them.  On  the 
29th  it  entered  that  bay,  where,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recruiting  the  health  of  the  troops  and 
revictualling  the  ships,  they  stayed  till  the 
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22nd  of  February.  On  March  the  2nd,  the  fleet 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir ;  but  the  sea 
ran  so  high,  and  the  surf  was  so  heavy,  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  effecting  a  landing 
till  the  7th;    when  the  swell  beginning  to 
abate    considerably,  it   was   determined   to 
attempt  the  landing  on  the  following  morn- 
ing.    Accordingly,   orders  were   issued  for 
the  purpose,  and  at  two  o'clock  a  rocket  was 
fired  from  the  flag-ship  as  a  signal  for  dis- 
embarking.    Immediately  the  first  division, 
consisting  of  the  reserve  under  Major-gene- 
ral Moore ;    the  brigade  of  guards,  under 
Major-general   Ludlow;    part   of  the   foot 
brigade,  comprising  the  royals,  the  1st  bat- 
talion of  the  54th,  and  200  men  of  the  2nd 
battalion — in  all  5,500  men,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Major-general    Coote,    descended 
from  their  transports,  and  assembled  in  the 
boats ;    the  remainder  of  the  1st  and  2nd 
brigades    of  that  division    were    placed   in 
ships   close  to    the    shore,  that   a   support 
might  be  promptly  given  as  soon   as   the 
lauding  had  been  effected.     The  launches, 
containing  the  field-artillery,   as  well  as  a 
detachment  of  marines  to  co-operate  with 
the  army,  moved  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith.     At  three  o'clock,  the  signal 
was  made  for  their  proceeding  to  rendezvous 
round   one   of   the    brigs   and   two   armed 
vessels,    stationed   in    a   line   opposite    the 
shore,   and  out  of  gun-shot,  round  which 
they  were  to  form,  and  wait  the  order  for 
pushing  to  the  land.     By  eight  o'clock,  the 
line   of  boats  being  formed,  the  signal  to 
advance  was  given,  under  cover  of  the  fire 
of    the    Tartarus   and   Fury   bomb-vessels, 
two  gun-boats,  and  three  armed  launches. 
Suddenly  the  enemy's  artillery,  disposed  in 
a  concave  semicircle  on  the  sand-hills  which 
lined  the  beach,  and  the  guns  of  Aboukir 
Castle  vomited  a  terrible  shower  of  grape- 
shot,  shells,  and  langridge,  so  ploughing  up 
the  water,  that  it  foamed  like  surf  rolling 
over  breakers.    But  nowise  daunted,  thougli 
surrounded  by  death  in  its  most  appalling 
shapes,  the  boats  continued  steadily  to  ad- 
vance, the  troops  cheering  and   huzzaing 
and  without  returning  a  single  shot. 

As  soon  as  the  boats  took   ground   the 
troops  leaped  out,  and  immediately  forming 
advanced  against  the  enemy,  who  had  come 
down  to  the  water's  edge  to  receive  them.  On 
the  right,  the  four  flank  companies  of  the 
40th  and  the  23rd,  with  fixed  bayonets,  imme 
diately  charging  up  a  hill,  the  sand  of  whicl 
yielded  under  their  feet   as  they    climbed 
drove  the  61st  French  demi-brigade,  which 
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was  drawn  up  on  the  top,  so  precipitately 
>efore  them,   as  to   compel  them  to  leave 
heir  guns  behind  them.     On  the  right,  the 
guards  and  the  royals,  as  they  came  out  of 
he  water,  were  charged  by  a  body  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry ;  but  they  speedily  repulsed 
hem  with    considerable    loss.      After   the 
contest  had  lasted   about  twenty  minutes, 
he  enemy  retreated  into  the  plain,  leaving 
the  possession  of  the  sand-hills  in  the  hands 
of  their  opponents,  with  400  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and   prisoners,  besides  six  pieces 
of  cannon.     In  this  affair,  the  diminution 
of  the  British   troops  was  124  killed,  585 
•vounded,  and  thirty -eight  missing;  seamen 
and    marines — twenty-two    killed,    seventy 
wounded,  and  seven  missing.  The  loss  of  the 
nemy  on  this  occasion  could  not  be  accu- 
rately ascertained,  as  they  removed,  accord- 
ing to  their  usual  custom,  many  of  the  dead. 
When  the  British  reached  the  position  which 
the  enemy  had  taken  up  in  the  plain,  they 
drew  up    opposite  to   them ;    and  in  this 
situation  both  armies  remained  cannonading 
each  other  till  about  eleven  o'clock,  whea 
the  French  were  observed  in  retreat.     At 
this  juncture  the  second  division  came  up, 
and  took  their  ground  in  front  of  Aboukir 
Castle,  which  had  refused  to  surrender  on 
being  summoned.     An  adequate  force  being 
left  for  the  reduction  of  that  fort,  the  united 
divisions,    on   the    9th,    advanced    towards 
Alexandria;    and    on   the    12th  reached    a 
small  village  where   the  troops  encamped. 
In  the  meantime,  the  enemy  had,  with  6,000 
men,   under  Generals  Friaut  and  Lanusse, 
taken  a  firmly  entrenched  position  on  the 
heights  of  Nicopolis,  which  are  in  front  of 
Alexandria,  and  extend  from  the  sea-coast 
to  the  canal  of  Alexandria.      The  hostile 
armies   were  now  in  sight  of  each  other. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day, 
the   British    army   advanced    against    the 
enemy,  already  in  march  to  meet  their  op- 
ponents.    As  soon  as  they  came  in  collision, 
a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
made  an  impetuous   charge    on   the  90th, 
who  receiving  them  on  the  points  of  their 
bayonets,  compelled  them  to  make  a  precipi- 
tate retreat,  with  considerable  loss  from  a 
well-timed  volley.      Their  attack  on  every 
other  part  of  the  line  was  equally  unsuccess- 
ful.    The  92nd  advanced  to  the  very  mouths 
of  two  field-pieces,  which,  though  destruc- 
tive discharges  of  grape  were  poured  from 
them,  they  compelled  the  enemy  to  abandon. 
As  the  British  artillery,  from  want  of  horses, 
moved  but  slowly,   being  dragged  by  men 
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;  with  great  difficulty  through  the  heavy 
sands,  the  enemy,  in  his  retreat,  repeatedly 
halted,  and  taking  up  a  new  position  with 
their  flying  artillery,  bitterly  galled  their 
pursuers  until  they  came  within  musket- 
range  of  them,  when  wheeling  about,  they 
again  resumed  their  retreat  until  they 
reached  their  strongly-entrenched  position 
ou  the  heights  of  Nicopolis.  The  British 
commander,  desirous  of  following  up  his 
success,  aud  by  a  coup-de-main  carrying 
the  enemy's  position,  advanced  across  the 
plain ;  and  it  was  determined  that  General 
Hutchinson,  with  some  brigades  which  had 
been  but  little  engaged  in  the  action,  should 
atttack  the  French  on  the  right ;  and  that 
the  left  should  be  attacked  near  the  sea  by 
the  corps  of  reserve,  supported  l>y  the  guards. 
On  reconnoitring,  however,  it  was  found 
that  the  French  occupied  so  favourable  a 
position  ou  the  heights,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  dislodge  them  without  a  very 
heavy  loss.  The  attack  not  being  considered 
practicable,  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  army 
took  possession  of  the  camp  which  the  French 
had  occupied  in  the  morning.  In  this  battle, 
the  seamen  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  the 
marines  under  Lieutenant- colonel  Smith, 
emulated  the  conduct  of  the  army.  The  loss 
of  the  British,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was 
1,100*  men;  that  of  the  French  above  half 
that  number,  with  five  cannon  and  one 
howitzer.  The  inequality  of  the  loss  was 
occasioned  by  the  enemy's  superiority  in 
artillery  and  cavalry ;  he  having  had  nearly 
700  well-mounted  cavalry,  and  forty  pieces 
of  artillery  (generally  consisting  of  curricle 
guns)  in  the  field ;  whereas,  the  British  had 
scarcely  250  wretchedly  mounted  horsemen, 
and  but  few  guns,  which  were  dragged  up 
the  heights  by  sailors  and  soldiers. 

Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  conduct  of  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand, both  on  the  occasion  of  their  landing, 
and  in  the  battle  fought  on  the  13th.  The 
day  after  the  first  engagement,  the  following 
general  order  was  issued : — "  The  gallant 
behaviour  of  the  troops  yesterday  claims 
from  the  commander-in-chief  the  warmest 
praise  that  he  can  bestow ;  and  it  is  with 
particular  satisfaction  that  he  observed  their 
conduct,  marked  equally  for  ardent  bravery, 
as  by  coolness,  regularity,  and  order.  Major- 
generals  Coote,  Ludlow,  and  Moore,  and 
Brigadier-general  (Jakes,  who  led  the  troops 

*  The  precise  loss  was  156  killed  and  946  wounded. 
Of  the  seamen,  27  were  killed  and  54  wounded. 
The  marines  bad  been  detached  to  Aboukir. 
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that  effected  the  landing,  and  were  engaged, 
will  be  pleased  to  accept  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby's  thanks  for  the  able  manner  iu 
which  they  conducted  the  whole  operation. 
The  commander-in-chief  has  much  pleasure 
in  acknowledging  the  effectual  assistance 
received  from  the  navy  on  this  occasion,  in 
consequence  of  the  judicious  arrangements 
directed  by  Admiral  Lord  Keith ;  and  it  is 
his  intention  to  request  his  lordship  to  com- 
municate the  same  to  Captain  Cochrane,  of 
the  Ajax,  who  superintended  the  disembarka- 
tion ;  as  well  as  the  officers  employed  under 
him  on  that  service,  and  officers  and  men  in 
the  gun-boats  and  armed  launches  that 
covered  the  landing.  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
the  captains,  officers,  and  men  from  the 
ships  of  war  who  acted  with  the  army  on 
shore,  will  be  pleased  to  accept  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby's  thanks,  for  the  activity  with 
which  they  brought  forward  the  field- 
artillery,  and  for  the  intrepidity  and  zeal  with 
which  they  acquitted  themselves  of  the  ser- 
vice entrusted  to  them." 

On  the  14th,  Sir  Ralph  again  issued  a 
general  order,  expressing  his  approbation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand. The  order  ran  as  follows  : — "  The 
commander-in-chief  has  the  greatest  satis- 
faction in  thanking  the  troops  for  their 
soldierlike  and  intrepid  conduct  in  the 
action  of  yesterday.  He  feels  it  particularly 
incumbent  on  him  to  express  his  most  per- 
fect satisfaction  at  the  steady  and  gallant 
behaviour  of  Major-general  Craddock's  bri- 
gade ;  and  he  desires  that  Major-general 
Craddock  will  assure  them,  that  their  meri- 
torious conduct  commands  his  approbation. 
To  the  90th  and  92nd  regiments,  and  Dil- 
lon's, an  equal  share  of  praise  is  due ;  and 
when  it  has  been  well-earned,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief has  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
bestowing  it." 

On  the  17th,  the  castle  of  Aboukir  being 
reduced  to  nearly  a  heap  of  ruins,  sur- 
rendered. In  the  course  of  the  evening  of 
the  19th,  500  Turks,  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  forces  which  had  landed  in  Marep,  in 
the  bay  of  Aboukir,  under  the  Capoutan 
Pasha,  joined  the  army.  In  the  meantime 
Menou  had  concentrated  the  French  forces 
in  a  very  strong  position  on  the  ridge  of 
hills  which  extend  from /he  sea  to  the  canals 
of  Alexandria,  and  almost  under  the  walls 
of  that  famous  city.  The  French  army 
consisted  of  11,000  men  (1,400  of  whom 
were  cavalry,  well-mounted),  and  forty-six 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  British  army  occu- 
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pied  a  line  about  a  mile  in  extent,  nearly 
four  miles  from  Alexandria,  having  a  sandy 
plain  in  the  front,  the  sea  on  their  right, 
and  the  lake  Maadieh  and  the  canal  of 
Alexandria  (at  that  time  dry)  on  their  left. 
Their  extreme  right  rested  on  the  ruins 
of  Caesar's  Camp,  and  a  small  redoubt  was 
thrown  up  in  front.  Their  flanks  were 
covered  by  gun-boats  and  redoubts.  In 
this  position  Menou  resolved  to  attack 
them ;  and  proclaimed  a  louis-d'or  as  a  re- 


ward for  each  man  who  would  volun- 
teer to  commence  the  action,  by  turning 
the  right  of  his  enemy.  The  21st  demi- 
brigade,  amounting  to  900  men  (termed 
the  invincibles,  for  their  success  in  the  re- 
cent Italian  campaigns),  undertook  the 
task.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  on  the  20th,  ap- 
prised Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  that  he  had 
obtained  intelligence  that  the  enemyintended 
to  attack  the  British  army  on  the  following 
morning. 
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As  mentioned  above,  the  right  wing  of  the 
British  was  the  farthest  advanced  :  Menou 
observing  this,  resolved  to  attack  it  and  the 
centre ;  and,  in  order  to  cover  this  design,  at 
the  same  time  to  make  a  false  attack  on  the 
left  wing.  After  defeating  the  right,  his 
orders  were  to  drive  the  British  into  the  lake 
Maadieh,  on  which  their  left  rested.  On 
the  20th,  General  Moore  was  the  general  of 
the  day,  and  continued  with  the  troops  until 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  21st. 
Everything  had  been  apparently  quiet  in 
the  enemy's  camp  during  the  night.  About 
half-past  three  the  British  troops  were  getting 
under  arms,  preparing  for  the  attack  which 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  the  previous 
evening,  and  the  information  they  had  re- 
ceived, led  them  to  expect.  The  plain 
which  stretched  between  the  two  camps,  and 
the  heights  occupied  by  the  French,  were 
enveloped  in  mist,  which  every  eye  was  en- 
deavouring to  pierce,  when  the  sharp  report 
of  a  musket-shot  was  heard,  and  then  the 
boom  of  two  cannon-shots  on  the  left.  This 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  smart  fire  of 
musketry  being  opened  on  the  farthest 
fldche,  on  the  left  of  the  British  position,  and 
Brigadier-general  Stuart  marched  his  forage- 
brigade  to  the  support  of  the  point  attacked. 
At  the  same  moment  a  heavy  fire,  both  of 
artillery  and  musketry,  was  commenced  on 
the  right  of  the  British  army.  In  their  false 
attack  on  the  left,  the  enemy  rapidly  ad- 
vanced, and  entered  a  small  fl&he  which  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  British ;  the  camp- 
sentinels  turned  the  12-pounder  which  was 
mounted  in  it  on  our  men,  and  had  actually 
fired  one  shot  from  it,  when  a  redoubt  in 
the  rear  of  the  fltehe  opening  their  fire  on 
them,  they  quickly  retreated,  carrying  off 
with  them  three  officers,  one  Serjeant,  and 
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ten  rank  and  file  of  the  5th  brigade.  The 
enemy  thinking  he  had  drawn  all  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  to  the  left,  and  having 
easily  driven  in  their  pickets,  hastily  advanced 
with  his  whole  force. 

His  object  now  was,  by  a  sudden  and 
spirited  attack,  to  turn  and  overwhelm  the 
reserve,  which,  by  its  advanced  position, 
was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  army. 
Having  accomplished  this,  his  next  aim  was 
to  force  the  British  centre  with  his  united 
troops ;  and  while  the  attention  of  the  left 
was  occupied  by  the  false  attack,  the  whole 
force  of  his  cavalry  was  to  avail  itself  of  a 
favourable  opportunity,  and  by  an  impetuous 
charge,  to  drive  the  British  army  into  Lake 
Aboukir ;  thus,  at  a  blow,  deciding  the  con- 
test. 

For  this  purpose  Lanusse's  division,  form- 
ing the  left  wing,  advanced  boldly  against 
the  British  right ;  at  the  same  time  Sylly's 
brigade  marched  direct  on  the  redoubt 
which  had  been  thrown  up  in  the  Roman 
ruins ;  while  Valentine's  brigade  proceeded 
along  the  sea-side  to  penetrate  between 
it  and  the  eminence  of  the  Castle  of  the 
Cassars.  Sylly's  brigade  took  possession  of 
a  small  redan ;  but  staggered  by  the  heavy 
fire  from  the  redoubt,  it  was  obliged  to  fall 
back.  Valentine's  brigade,  while  moving 
along  the  sea-shore,  was  stopped  in  its  pro- 
gress by  the  fire  from  the  ruins,  which  were 
defended  by  the  23rd  and  58th  regiments, 
and  the  flank  companies  of  the  40th.  Still 
attempting  to  force  its  way  between  them 
and  the  redoubt,  the  69th  demi-brigade  was 
taken  in  flank  by  a  discharge  of  grapeshot, 
and  suffered  considerable  loss.  On  this, 
the  remainder  of  the  corps  refusing  to 
advance,  Lanusse,  in  his  endeavour  to  rally 
them,  had  his  thigh  carried  off  by  a  cannon- 
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shot.  Confusion  ensuing,  the  corps  took  to 
flight. 

Sylly's  troops,  not  being  able  to  clear  the 
ditch  of  the  redoubt,  attempted  to  turn  it, 
but  were  repulsed,  with  great  loss,  by  the 
28th  regiment,  who  were  there  posted. 
Being  assailed  both  in  front  and  rear  at 
the  same  moment,  the  rear  rank  faced 
about,  and  thus,  both  ranks  standing  back 
to  back,  repelled  their  assailants.  While 
this  was  passing  on  the  right  of  the  British 
line,  Ilampon's  division  made  an  attack  on 
the  centre.  In  an  attempt  to  turn  the 
brigade  of  guards,  which  was  a  little  in 
advance,  they  were  received  with  so  warm 
and  well-sustained  a  fire  from  the  third  re- 
giment of  this  corps,  whose  left  was  thrown 
back,  and  from  the  royals,  that  they  were 
obliged,  after  a  sharp  contest,  to  retreat 
with  considerable  loss. 

Destin's  division  leaving  the  redoubt  on 
the  left,  endeavoured  to  reach  the  ruins,  but 
they  were  so  warmly  received  by  the  42nd, 
that  in  their  attempt  to  retreat,  a  battalion 
of  the  21st  brigade,  surnamed  the  "  Inviu- 
cibles,"  was  surrounded  by  the  42nd  and 
58th  regiments,  and  compelled  to  lay  down 
its  arms,  having  lost  two-thirds  of  its  num- 
bers. Its  standard,*  on  which  were  blazoned 
its  exploits — namely,  Le  Passage  de  Scrivia 
Le  Passage  du  Tagfiarnento,  Le  Passage  de 
1'Isonzo,  La  Prise  de  Gratz,  Le  Pont  de 
Lodi — being  taken  by  the  British. 

At  this  juncture,  Menou  having  been 
foiled  in  all  his  attempts  to  penetrate  the 
British  line,  determined  to  make  a  last 

•  The  circumstances  attending  the  capture  of  this 
standard  were  : — The  left  wing  of  the  42nd,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Stirling,  was  ordered  to  advance 
to  the  support  of  the  left  of  the  28th.  On  taking  up 
their  position,  hearing  in  their  rear  some  persons 
speaking  French  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  sup- 
posing that  the  parties  were  some  of  General  Stu- 
art's foreign  brigade  advancing  to  their  assistance, 
no  further  notice  was  taken.  On  closer  approach, 
however,  the  parties  being  discovered  to  be  a  French 
battalion,  marching  in  open  column  in  the  rear  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  42nd,  an  instant  charge  was  made, 
by  which  the  enemy  being  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  having  sustained  great  loss,  took  shelter  in  an 
old  ruin,  having  been  prevented  from  getting  further 
into  the  rear  by  the  right  wingof  the  42nd  coming  up 
to  the  assistance  of  the  left.  To  Major  Stirling,  who 
at  this  time  entered  the  ruins  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
fleeing  enemy,  two  French  officers  presented  them- 
selves, and  begged  the  lives  of  their  corps.  This 
having  been  granted,  the  corps  was  ordered  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  Major  Stirling  having  imme- 
diately advanced  to  the  officer  who  carried  the  stan- 
dard, seized  it  from  him.  Major  Stirling  committed 
the  charge  of  the  standard  to  Serjeant  Sinclair,  who 
was  standing  by  him,  ordering  him  to  carry  it  into 
the  rear,  under  a  guard  of  twelve  men.  The  right 


effort  to  carry  their  position.  For  this 
purpose,  he  ordered  the  main  body  of  the 
cavalry,  under  Roize,  to  charge  ;  and 
Regnier,  at  the  head  of  the  divisions  of 
Lanusse,  Rampon,  Friant,  and  the  85th 
demi-brigade,  to  support  it. 

Accordingly,  the  3rd  and  14th  dragoons, 
under  Broussart,  impetuously  rushed  for- 
ward, and  charged  through  the  42nd  regi- 
ment. The  regiment  having  been  broken 
by  the  fierce  attack,  the  men,  forming 
themselves  into  little  knots,  stood  back  to 
back,  to  resist  the  endeavours  of  the  cavalry 
to  cut  them  down.  The  hostile  cavalry 
continued  its  impetuous  course  as  far  as 
the  tents ;  but  getting  entangled  there, 
many  of  the  horses  and  men  were  destroyed. 
At  this  juncture,  the  Minorca  regiment  came 
up  to  the  support  of  the  42nd,  and  drew  up 
in  the  vacant  space  between  the  redoubt  and 
the  guards.  The  second  line  of  French 
cavalry,  composed  of  the  15th,  18th,  and 
20th  dragoons,  under  the  command  of  Roizc, 
made  another  desperate  charge  on  these 
regiments.  As  it  was  impossible  to  with- 
stand the  shock,  they -opened  line  and  let 
them  pass ;  then  facing  about,  they  poured  i 
on  them  so  destructive  volleys,  that  numbers 
of  men  and  horses  were  brought  to  the 
ground.  The  cavalry  then  endeavoured  to 
force  its  way  back,  but  this  they  were  unable 
to  effect,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  was 
either  killed  or  wounded  in  the  attempt. 
Roize  himself  had  fallen  on  the  spot.  When 
the  broken  remains  of  the  cavalry  re- 
formed on  the  rear  of  their  infantry,  not  a 
wing  of  the  42nd  having  by  this  time  been  formed, 
both  that  and  the  left  regained  the  ground  which  they 
had  previously  occupied.  There,  being  attacked  by 
two  strong  columns  of  the  enemy,  an  immediate 
charge  was  made,  by  which  the  enemy  was  driven 
back  200  yards.  At  this  moment,  when  all  their 
ammunition  had  been  nearly  expended,  they  were 
furiously  assaulted  by  a  powerful  body  of  trench 
cavalry,  and  having  been  broken  by  that  charge,  they 
retired  through  the  files  of  the  Minorca  regiment, 
which  opportunely  arrived  to  their  support.  In  this 
melfe,  Serjeant  Sinclair,  having  been  wounded  by  a 
sabre-cut  in  the  head,  fell  stunned  upon  the  field  ;  he 
still,  however,  retained  possession  of  the  standard.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  a  private  of  the  Minorca 
regiment  coming  up,  picked  up  the  standard,  and,  on 
delivering  it  to  the  proper  officer,  received  twenty 
dollars  as  a  reward.  As  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
and  an  appropriate  commemoration  of  the  valour  of 
their  countrymen,  the  Highland  Society  presented 
the  42nd  regiment  with  a  piece  of  plate,  value  one 
hundred  guineas,  inscribed  with  an  appropriate  motto 
and  design.  A  silver  medal,  bearing  the  same  motto 
and  design,  was  also  presented  to  each  officer  and 
private  of  the  regiment  who  had  been  present  in  the 
action,  or,  if  killed  or  dead,  to  their  nearest  surviving 
relatives. 
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fourth  of  those  who  had  charged  could  be 
collected. 

After  the  last  effort  of  the  cavalry,  the 
French  contented  themselves  in  keeping  up 
a  heavy  cannonade,  which  was  as  warmly 
returned  by  the  British.  The  riflemen 

*  Thefollowing  account  of  the  battle  of  Alexandria, 
from  the  notes  of  an  officer  who  was  engaged  in  it, 
will  be  interesting  to  the  reader.  After  describing 
the  plan  of  the  false  attack  on  the  left,  the  narrative 
proceeds  to  state  that  "  loud  acclamations  were  heard 
on  the  right,  to  which  a  roar  of  musketry  instantly 
succeeded,  and  the  enemy's  attack  in  that  quarter 
was  now  no  longer  doubtful.  The  enemy  advanced 
upon,  and  continued  to  push  in,  all  the  videttes  and 
pickets  upon  the  main  body,  but  Colonel  Housten  of 
the  58th,  faintly  perceiving  a  French  column  ad- 
vancing upon  him,  and  dreading  lest  the  English 
pickets  should  be  between  them  and  his  men,  suf- 
fered it  to  come  so  near  him,  that  he  could  plainly 
see  the  enemy's  glazed  hats  before  he  ordered  his 
grenadiers  to  fire.  Their  discharge  was  followed  by 
that  of  the  whole  regiment,  and  being  rapidly  re- 
peated, made  the  French  retire  to  a  hollow  some 
distance  in  their  rear.  Soon  after  they  wheeled  to 
the  right,  and  attempted  to  pass  a  redoubt  opposite 
to  its  left,  in  conjunction  with  another  column;  but 
the  28th  regiment  seeing  them  approach  the  battery, 
with  a  heavy  fire  checked  those  who  attempted  to 
storm  the  redoubt  where  they  were  stationed.  But 
now  the  main  body  of  the  two  columns  joined  a  third, 
and  forced  in  behind  the  redoubt,  while  others  were 
to  attack  it  in  front;  when  Colonel  Crowdjye  com- 
manding the  left  of  the  58th,  wheeled  back  two  com- 
panies, and,  after  firing  two  or  three  rounds,  ordered 
a  charge  with  the  bayonet,  and  being  at  this  instant 
joined  by  the  23rd,  while  the  42nd  were  also  ad- 
vancing, the  French  troops  that  had  entered  the 
rear  of  the  redoubt,  after  sustaining  a  very  severe 
loss,  were  obliged  to  surrender.  Here  both  the  58th 
and  28th  had  been  attacked  in  front,  flank,  and  rear. 
It  is  allowed,  that  the  28th  experienced  a  momentary 
relief  from  the  advance  of  the  42nd;  but,  during  the 
time  they  were  engaged,  the  first  line  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  passing  the  left  of  the  redoubt,  attacked, 
and,  charging  in  a  mass,  for  a  while  overwhelmed 
that  gallant  corps,  but  which,  though  broken,  was 
not  defeated.  In  fact,  such  was  the  dilemma  in 
which  they  were  placed  during  this  contest,  that 
Colonel  Spencer,  with  a  part  of  the  40th,  having 
taken  a  station  in  the  avenues  of  the  ruins,  was,  for 
some  moments,  afraid  to  fire  lest  they  should  destroy 
the  42nd,  then  intermingled  with  the  enemy.  But 
even  when  he  began  to  fire,  which  in  some  measure 
checked  the  progress  of  the  French  cavalry,  he  must 
certainly  have  been  overpowered,  if  General  Stuart 
had  not  advanced  with  the  foreign  brigade,  pouring 
in  such  a  heavy  and  well-directed  fire;  which,  as 
nothing  could  withstand,  the  enemy,  from  destruction 
and  flight,  was  no  longer  visible.  In  this  furious 
charge  of  cavalry.  General  Abercromby  received  his 
mortal  wound.  He  was  alone,  near  the  redoubts 
just  spoken  of,  when  some  French  dragoons  penetrat- 
ing to  the  spot,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse.  From 
the  tassel  of  his  sword,  the  man  that  rode  at  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  cut  him  down,  must  have  been  an 
officer.  This  sword,  however,  the  veteran  general 
seized,  and  wrested  from  him  before  he  could  effect 
his  destruction ;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  this  daring 
assailant  was  bayoneted  by  a  private  of  the  42nd. 
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quartered  along  the  fronts  of  both  armies 
also  kept  up  an  incessant  fire.     Each  side 
sustained  considerable   loss  from  the  artil- 
lery.   About  half-past  nine  the  enemy  began 
their  retreat ;    and    about   ten   o'clock   the 
firing  ceased  on  both  sides.* 
Sir  Ralph  only  complained  of  a  contusion  in  his 
breast,  supposed  to  have  been  given  in  the  scuffle  by 
the  hilt  of  the  sword,  but  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  moment  he  received  the  wound  in  the  thigh, 
which  occasioned  his  death.     After  this  wound  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  was  the  first  officer  that  came  to  the 
general,  and  from  him  received  that  sword  which  the 
latter  had  so  gloriously  acquired  from  the  French 
officer.     The  cause  of  this  present  was  the  general's 
observation,  that  Sir  Sidney's  sword  had  been  broken. 
As  soon  as  the  French  cavalry  were  driven  out  of  the 
camp,    Sir  Ralph   walked   to  a  redoubt,  where  he 
could  take  a  view  of  the  whole  field  of  battle.    Then 
to  the  right  it  appeared,  the  reserve  of  the  French 
cavalry  had  attempted  another  charge   against  the 
foreign  brigade,  without  success.     After  this  their 
infantry,  one  battalion  excepted,  no  longer  acting  in 
a  body,  fired  only  in  scattered  parties.     As  the  am- 
munition of  the  British  was  exhausted,  several  of  the 
regiments  of  the  reserve  not  only  remained  some  time 
without  firing  a  shot,  but  even  the  guns  in  the  bat- 
tery had  but  one  cartridge  left.     But  while  this  was 
the  state  of  affairs  on  the  right,  it  was  found  the 
centre  had  been  attacked.     At  daybreak,  a  body  of 
French  grenadiers  had  advanced  upon  it,  supported 
by  a  heavy  line  of  infantry.   The  guards  were  posted 
there,  and  at  first  threw  out  their  flankers  to  oppose 
the  enemy ;  but  these  being  driven  in,  and,  as  the 
enemy's  columns  had  approached  very  close,  General 
Ludlow  ordering  the  brigade  to  fire,  they  did  so  with 
the  utmost  precision;  and,  after   some   little   local 
manoeuvring,  the  advance  of  General  Coote  with  his 
brigade  determined  the  enemy  to  retire,  and  separate 
themselves  as  sharp-shooters;  and  thus,  while  the 
French  cannon  played  without  intermission,  the  former 
kept  up  a  very  destructive  fire:  consequently  the  left 
of  the  British  was  never  engaged  any  farther  than 
being  exposed  to  a  distant  cannonade,  and  a  partial 
discharge  of  musketry.      During   the  interval  the 
British  were  without   ammunition,  the   French  on 
the  right,   advancing    close    to   the   redoubt,   were 
pelted  with  stones  by  the  28th ;  and  returning  the 
same  measures  of  offence,  they  killed  a  Serjeant  of 
that  regiment,  by  beating  in  his  forehead.     But  as 
these  troops,  as  well  as  the  British,  were  without 
ammunition,  they  were  very  easily  driven  away  by  the 
grenadiers,  who  moved  out  after  them ;  and,  soon 
after,  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force  moved  off  the 
ground.     Thus,  unable  to  make  the  impression  ex- 
pected upon  the  British  lines,  General  Menou  made 
a  retreat  in  very  good  order,  but  this  was  principally 
owing  to  the  want  of  ammunition  among  the  British  ; 
otherwise  the  batteries,  as  well  as  the  cannon  on  the 
left,  and  the  king's  cutters  on  the  right,  must  have 
done  great  execution.     About  ten  in  the  forenoon 
the  action   had   everywhere  terminated,   while   Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby   never  quitted   the    battery   he 
retired   to;    and,   as   he  continued  walking   about, 
many  officers  had  no  suspicion  of  his  being  wounded, 
but  from  the  blood  trickling  down  his  clothes.     At 
length,  getting  faint,  he  was  put  on  a  hammock  and 
conveyed  to  a  boat,  which  carried  him  on  board  Lord 
Keith's  ship,  being  accompanied  by  his  friend,  Sir 
Thomas  Dwyer." 
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la  the  accounts  of  the  casualties  of  the 
contending  armies  by  "Wilson  and  Regnier, 
a  great  variance  exists.  According  to  the 
official  return,  the  loss  of  the  British  was 
1,472*  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing : 
that  of  the  enemy  must  have  exceeded  4,000 ;  ! 
for  no  less  than  1,160  were  counted  by  the 
provost -marshal  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
exclusive  of  those  within  the  line  of  the 
French  videttes,  which  of  course  he  was  not 
able  to  ascertain.  Three  French  generals 
were  killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  On 
the  side  of  the  English,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  charge  of  the  French  cavalry, 
died  a  fewdays afterthe battle.  Major-general 
Moore,  and  Brigadier-generals  Hope,  Oakes, 
and  Lawson  were  wounded.  The  effective 
British  force  in  the  field  was  less  than  12,000 
men,  inclusive  of  artillery ;  that  of  the  French 
was  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand 
men,  exclusive  of  artillery.  The  500  Turks 
who  had  joined  previous  to  the  battle,  re- 
mained in  the  rear  during  the  whole  action. 
Of  the  British  force  there  was  but  little  more 
than  one-half  who  actually  engaged  in  the 
contest  with  the  whole  force  of  the  French. 
There  being  some  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  enemy  intended  to  renew  the  attack 
during  the  night,  the  troops  remained  under 
arms  and  at  their  alarm-posts  till  the  morn- 
ing. The  command  of  the  army  now  de- 
volved on  Major-general  Hutchinson,  who  ' 
transmitted  the  following  despatch,  detailing 
the  operations  of  the  battle  of  Alexandria, 
to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  British  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs  : — 

"  Camp  before  Alexandria,  April  5,  1801. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  after  the  affair  of  the  18th  of  March, 
the  army  took  a  position  about  four  miles 
from  Alexandria,  having  a  sandy  plain  in 
their  front,  the  sea  on  their  right,  and  the 
Canal  of  Alexandria  (at  present  dry)  and 
the  Lake  of  Aboukir  on  their  left.  In  this 
position  we  remained  without  any  material 
occurrence  taking  place  till  the  21st  of 
March,  when  the  enemy  attacked  ns  with 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  collected  force, 
amounting  probably  to  eleven  or  twelve 
thousand  men.  Of  fourteen  demi-brigadcs 
of  infantry,  which  the  French  have  in  this 
country,  twelve  appear  to  have  been  engaged,  • 
and  all  their  cavalry,  with  the  exception  of 
one  regiment. 

•  The  precise  IOM  was  234  killed  and  I,t93 
wounded.  The  casualtie*  of  the  seamen  were — four 
killed,  fifty  wounded,  and  thirty-four  missing. 


"  The  enemy  made  the  following  disposi- 
tion of  their  army : — General  Lanusse  was 
on  their  left,  with  four  demi-brigades  of  in- 
fantry, and  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry, 
commanded  by  General  Roize;  Generals 
Friant  and  Rampon  were  in  the  centre, 
with  five  demi-brigades ;  General  Regnier  on 
the  right,  with  two  demi-brigades  and  two 
regiments  of  cavalry;  General  d'Estaing 
commanded  the  advanced  guard,  consisting 
of  one  demi-brigade,  some  light  troops,  and 
a  detachment  of  cavalry. 

"  The  action  commenced  about  an  hour 
before  daylight,  by  a  false  attack  on  our 
left,  which  was  under  Major-general  Crad- 
dock's  command,  where  they  were  soon 
repulsed.  The  most  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
enemy  were  however  directed  against  our 
right,  which  they  used  every  possible  exer- 
tion to  turn.  The  attack  on  that  point  was 
begun  with  great  impetuosity  by  the  French 
infantry,  sustained  by  a  strong  body  01 
cavalry,  who  charged  in  column.  They 
were  received  by  our  troops  with  equal 
ardour,  and  the  utmost  steadiness  and  dis- 
cipline. The  contest  was  unusually  obsti- 
nate; the  enemy  were  twice  repulsed,  and 
their  cavalry  were  repeatedly  mixed  with 
our  infantry.  They  at  length  retired,  leav- 
ing a  prodigious  number  of  dead  and  wounded 
on  the  field. 

"  While  this  was  passing  on  the  right, 
they  attempted  to  penetrate  our  centre  with  , 
a  column  of  infantry,  who  were  also  re- 
pulsed, and  obliged  to  retreat  with  loss. 
The  French,  during  the  whole  action,  re- 
fused their  right.  They  pushed  forward, 
however,  a  corps  of  light  troops,  supported 
by  a  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  to  keep 
our  left  in  check,  which  certainly  was,  at 
that  time,  the  weakest  part  of  our  line. 

"  We  have  taken  about  200  prisoners 
(not  wounded),  but  it  was  impossible  to  pur- 
sue our  victory,  on  account  of  our  inferiority 
in  cavalry,  and  because  the  French  had 
lined  the  opposite  hills  with  cannon,  under 
which  they  retired.  We  also  have  suffered 
considerably ;  few  more  severe  actions  have 
ever  been  fought,  considering  the  numbers 
engaged  on  both  sides. 

"  We  have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss 
in  the  person  of  our  never  sufficiently  to  be 
lamented  commander-in-chief,  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in 
the  action,  and  died  on  the  28th  of  March. 
I  believe  he  was  wounded  early ;  but  he  con- 
cealed his  situation  from  those  about  him, 
and  continued  in  the  field,  giving  his  orders 
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with  that  coolness  and  perspicuity  which  have 
ever  marked  his  character,  till  long  after  the 
action  was  over,  when  he  fainted  through 
weakness  and  loss  of  blood.  Were  it  permit- 
ted for  a  soldier  to  regret  any  one  who  has 
fallen  in  the  service  of  his  country,  I  might 
be  excused  for  lamenting  him  more  than 
any  other  person ;  but  it  is  some  consola- 
tion to  those  who  tenderly  loved  him,  that 
as  his  life  was  honourable,  so  was  his  death 
glorious.  His  memory  will  be  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  his  country — will  be  sacred  to 
every  British  soldier — and  embalmed  in  the 
recollection  of  a  grateful  posterity. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  justice  to 
the  zeal  of  the  officers,  and  to  the  gallantry 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  army.  The  reserve, 
against  whom  the  principal  attack  of  the 
enemy  was  directed,  conducted  themselves 
with  unexampled  spirit.  They  resisted  the 
impetuosity  of  the  French  infantry,  and 
repulsed  several  charges  of  cavalry.  Major- 
general  Moore  was  wounded  at  their  head, 
though  not  dangerously.  I  regret,  however, 
the  temporary  absence  from  the  army  of 
this  highly  valuable  and  meritorious  officer, 
whose  counsel  and  co-operation  would  be  so 
highly  necessary  to  me  at  this  moment. 
Brigadier-general  Oakes  was  wounded  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  army  has  been 
deprived  of  the  service  of  an  excellent  offi- 
cer. The  28th  and  42nd  regiments  acted 
in  the  most  distinguished  and  brilliant 
manner.  Colonel  Paget,  an  officer  of  great 
promise,  was  wounded  at  the  head  of  the 
former  regiment;  he  has  since,  though  not 
quite  recovered,  returned  to  his  duty. 

"  Brigadier-general  Stuart  and  the  foreign 
brigade  supported  the  reserve  with  much 
promptness  and  spirit;  indeed,  it  is  but 
justice  to  this  corps  to  say,  that  they  have, 
on  all  occasions,  endeavoured  to  emulate 
the  zeal  and  spirit  exhibited  by  the  British 
troops,  and  have  perfectly  succeeded.  Ma- 
jor-general Ludlow  deserves  much  approba- 
tion for  his  conduct  when  the  centre  of  the 
army  was  attacked :  under  his  guidance, 
the  guards  conducted  themselves  in  the 
most  cool,  intrepid,  and  soldierlike  man- 
ner; they  received  very  effectual  support 
by  a  movement  of  the  right  of  General 
Coote's  brigade.  Brigadier-general  Hope 
was  wounded  in  the  hand;  the  army  has 
been  deprived  of  the  services  of  a  most  active, 
zealous,  and  judicious  officer. 

"  The  loss  of  the  enemy  has  been  great ; 
it  is  calculated  at  upwards  of  3,000  killed, 
wounded,   and   prisoners.      General  Roize, 
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who  commanded  the  cavalry,  which  suffered 
considerably,  was  killed  in  the  field.  Gene- 
rals Lanusse  and  Rodet  are  since  dead  of 
their  wounds.  I  have  been  informed  that 
several  other  general  officers,  whose  names 
I  do  not  know,  have  been  either  killed  or 
wounded. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without 
solemnly  assuring  you,  that  in  the  arduous 
:ontest  in  which  we  are  at  present  engaged, 
bis  majesty's  troops  in  Egypt  have  faithfully 
discharged  their  duty  to  their  country,  and 
nobly  upheld  the  fame  of  the  British  name 
and  nation. 

(Signed)          "  J.  H.  HUTCHINSON." 

A  gloom  was  thrown  over  the  joyous  in- 
telligence of  this  important  victory  by  the 
loss  which  the  country  sustained  by  the 
death  of  the  brave  General  Abercromby. 
He  was  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  much  endeared  to  his  soldiers  by 
his  undaunted  bravery  as  well  as  his  hu- 
manity, and  the  solicitude  he  always  evinced 
in  providing  for  the  comfort  of  his  troops. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  engagement  he 
was  attacked  by  a  dragoon,  whom  he  dis- 
armed ;  and,  in  the  tremendous  charge  of 
the  French  cavalry,  he  was  wounded  in  the 
hip.  This  proved  fatal ;  and,  on  the  28th, 
Sir  Ralph  breathed  his  last.  Writing  in 
his  diary,  Sir  John  (then  General  Moore) 
declares  him  to  have  been  a  truly  upright, 
honourable,  and  j  udicious  man :  his  great 
sagacity,  which  had  been  directed  all  his 
life  to  military  matters,  made  him  an  excel- 
lent officer.  The  disadvantage  he  laboured 
under  was  being  extremely  short-sighted. 
He  therefore  stood  in  need  of  good  execu- 
tive generals  under  him.  In  his  military 
character  he  was  strictly  uniform  and  regu- 
lar, preserving  order  and  discipline  among 
all  under  his  command.  In  action  he  in- 
variably exhibited  the  greatest  coolness, 
intrepidity,  and  presence  of  mind.  In  his 
private  character  he  was  a  pattern  to  those 
about  him,  being  modest  and  unassuming, 
disinterested  and  upright ;  in  his  morals  he 
was  circumspect,  and  free  from  licentious 
vices.  Sir  Ralph  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  military  commander,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  who  had  made  the 
French  feel  that  they  were  not  invincible, 
and  destroyed  the  prestige  which  had 
hitherto  been  attached  to  the  eagles  of  the 
republic. 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  General  Hutchin- 
son  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Alexandria,  with 
an  offer  to  the  French,  that  if  they  at  once 
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surrendered,  they  should  be  sent  to  France, 
with  their  small  arms,  private  property,  and 
colours,  leaving  their  artillery  and  ships. 
To  this  proposal  the  French  general  replied, 
that  the  French  army  could  not  listen  to 
such  ignoble  terms;  and  that  any  future 
propositions  of  a  similar  nature  would  not 
even  be  received. 

General  Hutchinson,  aware  of  the  advan- 
tages which  would  result  from  the  possession 
of  Rosetta,  as  the  Nile  would  be  thereby 
opened,  and  supplies  insured  for  the  army, 
dispatched  Colonel  Spencer,  with  1,000 
British  troops,  and  4,000  of  the  5,000 
Turkish  troops  which  had  joined  the  British 
army  on  the  25th,  to  possess  himself  of 
Rosetta,  which  the  French  garrison  having 
abandoned  and  retreated  across  the  Nile, 
was  taken  possession  of  on  the  14th  of  April. 
Fort  Julian,  situated  near  Rosetta,  after  a 
gallant  defence,  surrendered  five  days  after- 
wards. 

Having  left  Major-general  Coote  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  the  entrenched  posi- 
tion before  Alexandria,  General  Hutchinson, 
on  the  24th  of  April,  left  the  camp  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  central  parts  of  Egypt,  and 
commence  operations  with  that  part  of  the 
army  which  was  posted  near  El-Hamcd, 
against  the  French  under  the  command  of 
Lagrange,  and  who  occupied  a  strong  en- 
trenched position  in  front  of  the  village  of 
El-Ast.  On  the  5th  of  May  he  advanced 
against  the  enemy,  who,  having  abandoned 
his  position  on  the  6th,  El-Ast  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British  on  the  following 
day.  Pursuing  the  French  under  Lagrange 
to  Rahmanieh,  that  fort  surrendered  on  the 
9th.  By  the  fall  of  this  place,  all  connexion 
between  Cairo  and  Alexandria  was  cut  off. 
The  grand  vizier,  about  this  time,  effected  a 
junction  with  the  British  army,  with  about 
25,000  disorderly,  ill-disciplined  troops. 
On  the  same  day,  a  detachment  of  French 
cavalry,  consisting  of  three  officers  and  forty 
men,  escorting  one  of  General  Belliard's 
aides-de-camp,  charged  with  despatches  from 
Menou,  was  captured  on  their  route  from 
Alexandria  to  Cairo;  and  on  the  17th  a 
corps  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  200  of  the 
dromedary  corps,  69  artillerymen,  and  330 
infantry,  with  one  cannon,  a  stand  of  col- 
ours, and  a  train  of  460  camels,  sent  from 
Alexandria  to  collect  provisions  and  forage 
in  the  province  of  Bahiveh,  surrendered  to 
Brigadier-general  Doyle,  who  had  been  dis- 
patched in  pursuit  of  them.  Since  General 
Hutchinson'a  departure  from  El-Hamed, 


nearly  1,000  of  the  enemy  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  their  pursuers.  The  French  now 
began  to  concentrate  their  forces.  Lagrange's 
division  reached  Cairo,  to  which  place  the 
garrisons  of  Salahieh,  Belbeis,  and  Birket- 
el-Hadge  directed  their  march.  These 
troops,  with  the  garrison  of  Cairo  under 
Belliard  and  Dongelot's  divisions  from  Up- 
per Egypt,  formed  a  body  of  9,000  men, 
exclusive  of  Greeks  and  Copts. 

General  Hutchinson  having  determined 
to  lay  siege  to  Cairo,  on  the  21st  of  June 
invested  it  and  one  of  its  dependencies, 
Gizeh  (a  town  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Nile),  while  the  necessary  materials  for  the 
siege  were  sent  up  the  Nile.  The  Capoutan 
Pasha  was  posted  at  Gizeh,  and  the  grand 
vizier  took  a  position  within  cannon-shot  of 
Cairo,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Nile  as  the 
Capoutan  Pasha.  On  the  22nd,  General  Bel- 
liard, the  governor  of  Cairo,  finding  himself 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  his  commu- 
nication with  the  interior  part  of  the  country 
cut  off,  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  General 
Hutchinson's  advanced  posts,  requesting  a 
conference  between  a  French  and  an  English 
officer,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  for  the 
evacuation  of  Cairo  and  its  dependencies. 
To  this  request  General  Hutchinson  as- 
sented, and  Brigadier -general  Hope  was 
appointed  to  meet  a  French  general  of 
brigade,  by  whom  a  coup  des  conference! 
was  arranged  for  the  settlement  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  convention  to  be  agreed  on. 
On  the  28th  the  convention  by  which  Cairo 
and  its  dependencies  (Boulah  and  Gizeh) 
were  to  be  surrendered  was  ratified.  By  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  the  French  gar- 
rison was  to  be  conveyed  to  some  French 
port,  at  latest  within  fifty  days  from  the 
ratification.  Shortly  after  (viz.,  August  10th) 
the  capitulation  of  Cairo  was  signed,  the 
Indian  contingent,  consisting  of  6,400  men, 
of  whom  2,800  were  sepoys,  under  Major- 
general  Baird,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  They  had  sailed  from  Ceylon  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  after  a  passage  of  twenty  weeks, 
arrived  (July  8th)  at  Cosseir,  on  the  Red 
Sea.  After  a  toilsome  march  of  400  miles 
across  the  desert  of  Thebes,  during  which 
not  a  particle  of  herbage  and  scarcely  any 
kind  of  vegetation  was  seen,  they  reached 
Kinnch,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  whence 
they  were  conveyed  down  the  river  in  boats 
to  Cairo.  After  halting  there  four  weeks, 
they  were  marched  to  Rosetta,  and  encamped 
before  that  town. 

On  the  capitulation  of  Cairo,  General 
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Hutchinson  summoned  Menou  to  surrender 
Alexandria,  with  which  demand  the  French 
general,  having  received  information  of  the 
approach  to  the  coast  of  Egypt  of  Admiral 
Gantheaume,*  with  seven  sail-of-the-line 
and  4,000  men,  peremptorily  refused  to 
accede.  General  Hutchinson,  therefore,  after 
the  embarkation  of  the  garrison  of  Cairo, 
according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  conven- 
tion, commenced  active  operations  against 
Alexandria.  A  flotilla,  protected  by  fifty 
gun-boats,  was  rapidly  collected  on  the 
lake  Marseotis  :  the  fort  of  Marabout,  situ- 
ated on  a  long  area  of  land  which  unites 
Alexandria  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake, 
and  protects  the  entrance  of  the  western 
or  great  harbour  of  that  city,  was,  on  the 
17th,  invested,  and  being  soon  reduced  to 
ruins,  it  capitulated  on  the  21st.  On  the 
22nd  the  allies  entered  the  harbour  of  the 
old  port,  and  opening  their  trenches,  soon 
breached  Fort  le  Turc.  Menou  now  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  Gantheaume,  after 
remaining  two  days  within  thirty  leagues  of 
Alexandria,  had,  on  being  discovered  by 
the  English  fleet  under  Lord  Keith,  been 
obliged  to  bear  away.  In  consequence  of 
this  he  now  forgot  his  declaration  of  con- 
quering or  burying  himself  under  the  ruins 
of  Alexandria,  and  requested  a  capitula- 
tion. The  conditions  granted  to  Belliard 
were  not  refused  to  Menou.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  include  the  collection  of  antiquities 
and  the  drawings  which  had  been  made  by 
the  sfavans  and  artists  who  had  accompanied 
the  French  expedition  among  the  articles  of 
confiscation,  and  had  even  been  agreed  to  by 
the  military  commanders  on  both  sides ;  but 
on  the  S9avans  threatening  to  destroy  them 
rather  than  resign  them  to  the  victors,  the 
claim  was  relinquished.  A  cargo  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  (among  which  was  the  sarcopha- 
gus of  Alexander,  which  they  could  neither 
conceal  nor  consume  by  fire)  was  retained 
by  the  victors,  and  when  brought  to  England 
was  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

*  The  endeavours  of  Gantheaume  to  effect  a  land- 
ing were  energetic.  He  had  sailed  from  Brest  in 
the  beginning  of  January,  and  having  eluded  the 
two  squadrons  of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren  and  Sir 
Richard  Bickerton,  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of 
him,  he  was  almost  within  sight  of  the  Pharos  of 
Alexandria, when,  discouraged  by  the  presence  of  the 
English  fleet  under  Lord  Keith,  he  returned  to 
Toulon.  On  the  20th  of  March  he  again  sailed 
from  Toulon,  and  passing  Sir  John  Warren's  squa- 
dron of  four  ships  off  Sardinia,  he  arrived  off  Alex- 
andria on  the  23rd  of  April ;  but  again  discouraged  by 
the  presence  of  Lord  Keith's  fleet,  he  resailed  to  Tou- 
lon. On  the  20th  of  May  he  set  sail  a  third  time  for 
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In  consequence  of  these  events,  the  British 
army  was  in  entire  possession  of  Egypt ;  and 
by  its  prowess  (although  it  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  recruits  who  had  never  before  been 
engaged  in  actual  warfare),  dissipated  the  in- 
fatuated notion  which  had  become  prevalent 
throughout  Europe,  of  French  invincibility 
and  unequalled  military  talent. 

The  trophies  of  the  victors,  besides  im- 
perishable renown,  were  320  pieces  of 
artillery  captured  in  Cairo,  and  312  in 
Alexandria,  together  with  six  ships  in  the 
port  of  Alexandria — namely,  one  64,  three 
frigates,  and  two  ex- Venetian  frigates.  From 
the  first-mentioned  city  they  had  conveyed 
to  the  shores  of  France  as  prisoners,  13,672 
soldiers,  besides  the  civil  servants  attached  to 
that  force,  and  10,011  soldiers,  517  sailors, 
and  615  civilians  attached  to  them.  On  the 
complete  pacification  of  the  country,  the 
greater  part  of  the  army,  together  with  Gene- 
ral Hutchinson,  returned  to  England;  but 
12,000  men,  including  those  from  India, 
were  left  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Cavan,  to  secure  the  country  till  a  general 
peace  occurred.  The  total  loss  of  the  British 
army  during  the  campaign  had  been  550 
killed,  3,068  wounded,  and  84  missing. 
Considering  the  nature  of  the  service,  and 
the  very  inefficient  and  hitherto  inexpe- 
rienced state  of  the  army,  perhaps  never 
had  a  more  brilliant  exploit  been  performed 
with  so  small  a  loss.  Marshal  Marmont,  in 
his  work  entitled  Voyage  du  Due  de  Ra- 
ffuse,  says  : — "  Never  was  a  force  worse  pro- 
vided. The  English  army  was  wanting 
in  means  of  draught,  of  carriage,  and  of 
cavalry." 

The  British  regiments  at  the  battle  of 
Alexandria  were : — Coldstream  guards  and 
3rd  regiment  of  guards,  brigaded  under 
Major-general  Ludlow;  royals,  1st  and  2nd 
battalions,  54th  and  92nd,  brigaded  under 
Major-general  Coote;  90th,  8th,  13th,  and 
18th,  brigaded  under  Major-general  Crad- 
dock  ;  50th  and  79th,  brigaded  under  Major- 

the  relief  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt,  with  three 
additional  frigates,  and  was  within  sight  of  Alexan- 
dria on  the  8th  of  June ;  but  while  making  prepara- 
tions for  landing,  the  British  fleet  appearing,  he 
again  made  sail  for  the  coast  of  France;  and  in 
his  route  thither,  fell  in  with  the  Swiftsure,  Cap- 
tain Hallowell,  who,  after  a  gallant  defence  which 
lasted  an  hour  and-a-half,  was  compelled  to  sur-< 
render — an  event  which  afforded  unbounded  exul- 
tation to  the  editors  of  the  French  press.  In  his 
last  attempt  the  brig  Heliopolis  succeeded  in 
evading  the  English  shipping  and  entered  Alex- 
andria; as  did  also  the  frigate  Regenere,  in  his 
second  attempt. 
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general  the  Earl  of  Cavan ;  queen's,  30th, 
44th,  and  89th,  brigaded  under  Brigadier- 
general  Doyle ;  Stuart's  or  Minorca  regi- 
ment, De  Roll's,  and  Dillon's,  brigaded 
under  Brigadier-general  Stuart ;  23rd,  28th, 
42nd,  and  58th,  brigaded  under  Major-gene- 
ral Moore  ;  and  Corsican  rangers,  flank  com- 
panies 40th  regiment,  and  staff  corps,  bri- 
gaded under  Brigadier-general  Oakes.  The 
total  amounted  to  14,950  men. 

The  grand  seignior,  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  the  services  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  army  which  had  served  in  Egypt, 
established  an  order  of  knighthood,  which 
he  named  the  order  of  the  Crescent.  In 
the  first  class  were  General  Hutchinson,  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  Admirals  Keith  and  Sir  Richard 
Bickerton,  and  the  British  ambassador  to 
the  Ottoman  court,  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  In 
the  second  class  were  the  general  officers 
and  naval  officers  of  equal  rank.  Gold 
medals,  of  different  sizes,  bearing  a  crescent 
and  a  star  in  the  centre,  with  a  suitable 
inscription,  were  also  given  to  all  the  officers 
of  the  army  who  had  served  in  Egypt,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  ranks.  A  mag- 
nificent palace  was  erected  at  Pera,  and 
dedicated  to  be  the  residence  of  the  English 
ambassador  at  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

No  sooner  were  the  French  expelled  from 
Egypt,  than  the  Turks  endeavoured  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  presence  of  the  British 
army  to  seize  the  country. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the 
Porte  had  formed  a  secret  resolution  to  seize 
the  country,  and  to  change  its  form  of 
government ;  though  all  the  while  the  grand 
vizier  and  the  capitan-pasha  were  holding 
out  to  the  beys  and  Mamelukes  the  most 
unequivocal  assurances  that  their  authority 
would  be  supported  on  the  destruction  of  the 
infidels.  To  commence  with  the  design,  no 
sooner  were  the  French  expelled,  than  seven 
of  the  beys  were  invited  to  Alexandria,  to 
hold  a  conference  with  the  capitan-pasha  on 
the  subject  of  certain  arrangements  necessary 
to  be  made  for  their  re-establishment.  On 
their  arrival  there,  it  was  proposed  that 
they  should  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the 
English  commander,  who  was  then  on  board 
a  ship  of  war;  but  the  real  intention  was 
to  put  them  on  board  of  a  Turkish  vessel, 
and  convey  them  to  Constantinople.  But 
they  had  no  sooner  entered  the  boats  which 
were  to  take  them  to  the  ship,  than,  call- 
ing to  mind  the  repeated  warnings  and 
advice  of  General  Hutchinson,  not  to  trust 
themselves  on  board  Turkish  vessels,  and 
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now  being  satisfied  that  such  was  their 
destination,  they  required  of  the  officers  to 
be  reconducted  to  the  shore.  A  compliance 
with  their  request  being  refused,  a  struggle 
ensued,  in  which  three  of  the  beys  were 
killed,  and  four  wounded.  The  grand  vizier 
too,  at  the  same  time,  attempted  to  secure 
by  force  or  fraud  as  many  of  the  beys  as  he 
could.  Some  fell  into  his  hands;  others 
made  their  escape  into  Upper  Egypt.  General 
Hutchinson,  apprised  of  this  violation  of 
public  faith,  immediately  put  his  troops 
under  arms ;  and,  remonstrating  severely 
with  both  the  grand  vizier  and  the  capitan- 
pasha,  compelled  them  to  surrender  the 
four  wounded  beys  and  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  ones,  who  were  buried  with  military 
honours  at  Alexandria.  The  Porte  being 
thus  disappointed  in  its  forcible  endeavours 
to  possess  Egypt,  had  now  recourse  to  more 
conciliatory  measures.  By  promise  of  pro- 
tection, favour,  and  preferment,  the  beys 
were  induced  to  relinquish  their  pretensions 
to  any  authority  in  Egypt  in  favour  of  the 
Porte,  by  whom  the  system  of  government 
by  pashas  was  introduced. 

The  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt 
caused  great  joy  in  Britain.  While  the 
capitulation  of  Cairo  was  being  prepared, 
the  commander-in-chief  received  his  majes- 
tv's  orders  to  communicate  to  the  troops 
under  his  command  his  royal  thanks  for 
their  conduct  and  services  in  Egypt.  On 
the  termination  of  the  war,  General  Hutchin- 
son was  created  a  peer,  and  a  pension  of 
j£2,000  per  annum  settled  on  him.  Ad- 
miral Keith  was  also  raised  to  the  peerage, 
and  General  Coote  was  invested  with  the 
order  of  the  Bath.  The  regiments  who  had 
been  engaged  in  this  expedition,  and  who 
had  so  nobly  sustained  the  lustre  of  the 
British  arms,  were  allowed  to  carry  a  sphinx 
on  their  colours,  and  the  word  "  Egypt"  in- 
scribed. The  remains  of  the  gallant  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby  were  carried  to  Malta, 
and  buried  with  military  honours  in  one  of 
the  bastions  of  La  Valette.  His  widow  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  and  a  pension  granted 
to  her  of  £2,000  a-year. 

Lord  Hutchinson  soon  after  returned  to 
Britain,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his 
health,  having  resigned  the  command  to 
Lord  Cavan,  who  remained  in  Egypt  with 
the  troops,  to  the  number  of  5,000,  besides 
the  Indian  army  of  7,000 ;  being,  in  all,  an 
army  of  12,000  men,  who  were  left  to  secure 
the  country  until  a  general  peace. 

The  loss  of  Egypt  was  the  cause  of  much 
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regret  to  Napoleon.  Junot  states,  that  on 
being  informed  of  the  event,  he  experienced 
the  most  cruel  agony,  and  exclaimed — 
"  Junot,  we  have  lost  Egypt ! "  It  was 
from  this  point  that  he  expected  to  be  able 
to  strike  the  blow  at  our  possessions  in  the 
East,  which  he  thought  would  completely 
cripple  the  British  power.  The  Duchess 
d'Abrantes  relates  : — "  The  first  consul  never 
let  those  around  know  to  what  a  degree  he 
was  afflicted  by  the  stroke  which  he  received 
from  England  on  that  occasion.  Junot 
alone  was  fully  acquainted  with  it;  it  was 
only  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  enjoyed 
his  early  intimacy  that  he  raised  the  veil 
which  concealed  the  anguish  of  his  heart. 
Junot  wept  like  a  child  when  he  recounted 
what  the  first  consul  had  said  during  the 
two  hours  he  was  with  him  after  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  disastrous  event. 
'  My  projects,'  he  remarked,  '  alike  with  my 
dreams,  have  been  destroyed  by  England.' " 
Thus  terminated  the  French  invasion  of 
Egypt ;  and  though  Napoleon  failed  in  ac- 
complishing the  object  for  which  it  was 
undertaken,  still  much  knowledge  was  ac- 
quired of  that  ancient  and  celebrated  country, 


by  the  learned  and  scientific  men  who  ac- 
companied the  French  army.  In  reviewing 
the  circumstances  of  the  Egyptian  expe- 
dition, Napoleon  remarked,  "  that  the  army 
of  the  East  had  left  in  Egypt  an  immortal 
memory,  which  would,  perhaps,  one  day 
revive  there  the  arts  and  institutions  o'f 
society;  and  that  history,  at  least,  would 
not  pass  over  in  silence  all  that  the  French 
had  done  to  introduce  into  that  country  the 
arts  and  improvements  of  Europe." 

Before  closing  the  history  of  the  attempt 
to  establish  French  power  in  the  East,  we 
may  mention  that  on  the  surrender  of  Alex- 
andria, the  French  frigate,  La  Justice,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  This  was  the 
last  of  the  four  ships  of  the  fleet  cf  Admiral 
Brueys  which  had  escaped;  so  that  the 
capture  of  this  frigate  completed  the  total 
annihilation  of  that  squadron,  which  had  so 
proudly  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria. 
Of  the  four  sail-of-the-line,  under  Admiral 
Gantheaume,  which  escaped  on  that  memor- 
able 2nd  of  October,  the  Genereux,  Guil- 
laume  Tell,  and  Diane  frigate  had  already 
been  captured,  and  now  La  Justice  com- 
pleted the  number. 


NAVAL  ENGAGEMENTS. 


WITH  the  design  of  detaching  Portugal 
from  its  alliance  with  England,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  induced  the  court  of  Madrid  to 
declare  war  against  Portugal.  To  aid  Spain 
a  French  army  crossed  the  Bidassoa ;  and  a 
French  fleet,  uniting  with  that  lying  in  the 
port  of  Cadiz,  was  to  enter  the  Tagus  and 
sack  Lisbon ;  by  which  enterprise,  as  the 
French  admiral  Kerguelin  expressed  himself, 
"  France  would  be  enriched  with  British  mer- 
chandise, and  England  would  receive  a  ter- 
rible shock,  which  would  produce  bankrupt- 
cies and  a  general  consternation.''  In  pur- 
suance of  this  arrangement,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  a  Spanish  army 
invaded  the  Alentejo,  and  the  French  army 
of  observation,  at  the  same  moment,  entered 
Portugal.  To  conciliate  the  cabinets  of 
France  and  Spain,  Portugal  agreed  to  close 
her  ports  against  the  English,  to  cede  one 
half  of  Portuguese  Guiana  to  France,  and  to 
pay  20,000,000  francs  for  the  evacuation  of 
Portugal  by  the  French  troops.  The  British 
government,  in  retaliation,  took  possession  of 
the  island  of  Madeira. 

In  the  month  of  June  of  this  year,  the 
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Dutch  settlement  of  Ternate,  the  principal  of 
the  Molucca  islands,  had  surrendered,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  of  fifty-two  days,  to  a 
military  and  naval  force  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Burr  and  Captain  Hayes  of  the 
East  India  Company's  service. 

We  shall  here  give  a  short  account  of  the 
capture  of  the  Swiftsure,  Captain  Hallowell, 
already  alluded  to.  Admiral  Gantheaume, 
having  sailed  from  Toulon  with  reinforce- 
ments to  the  French  army  in  the  East, 
and  having  found  it  impossible  to  land 
the  troops  and  stores  which  were  on  board 
the  ships  of  his  squadron,  owing  to  the  de- 
termined opposition  of  the  Turks,  he  again, 
sailed  from  Alexandria  for  Toulon.  Gan- 
theaume's  squadron  consisted  of  four  ships- 
of-the-line  and  a  large  frigate  named  the 
Creole.  The  Swiftsure,  having  parted  from 
her  convoy,  was  returning  to  Malta  to  join 
the  squadron  under  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren, 
when,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  June, 
she  descried  the  French  squadron.  The  supe- 
rior sailing  powers  of  the  French  ships  ren- 
dered all  attempts  at  escape,  on  the  part  of  the 
Swiftsure,  unavailable.  By  two  o'clock  in 
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the  afternoon  two  of  the  fastest-sailing  of  the 
ships,  and  the  frigate,  had  approached  almost 
within  gunshot.  Captain  Hallowell  deter- 
mined to  bear  down  and  engage  the  three 
ships,  hoping,  by  disabling  one  before  the 
others  could  be  brought  into  action,  he 
might  then  be  able  to  make  his  escape.  The 
Swiftsure,  accordingly,  under  all  sail,  bore 
down,  and  endeavoured  to  pass  astern  of  the 
rearmost  of  her  three  antagonists.  In  a  short 
time  the  two  line-of-battle  ships,  being  within 
half  gunshot,  opened  their  fire.  A  spirited 
engagement  then  ensued,  which  lasted  up- 
wards of  two  hours.  The  superiority  of  the 
French  ships,  however,  prevented  Hallowell 
from  getting  to  leeward,  as  he  had  eipected, 
and  the  other  two  line-of-battle  ships  having 
taken  up  their  position  within  gunshot,  on 
the  larboard  bow  and  quarter,  the  Swiftsure 
was  obliged  to  strike  her  colours.  Of  the  two 
ships  which  the  Swiftsiire  engaged,  one  car- 
ried eighty,  and  the  other  seventy-four  guns ; 
the  larger  ship  carrying  the  flag  of  the  com- 
mander. The  masts,  sails,  and  rigging  of  the 
British  ship  were  a  complete  wreck ;  but  her 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  very  small ; 
the  object  of  the  French  being  to  prevent  her 
escape.  M.  Gantheaume's  loss,  in  the  two 
ships,  was  eight  men  killed  and  twenty-five 
wounded,  and  considerable  damage  done  to 
the  ships  from  the  severe  cannonading  of 
the  Swiftsure.  The  French  admiral,  much 
rejoicing  at  his  good  luck,  manned  his  prize, 
and  conveyed  her  to  the  harbour  of  Toulon. 
The  blockading  squadrons  on  the  Spa- 
nish coast,  under  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren 
and  Sir  Richard  Bickerton,  having  left 
their  stations  off  the  harbours  of  Ferrol 
and  Cadiz  in  search  of  Gantheaume,  Sir 
James  Saumarez  was  dispatched  in  June 
from  England  with  six  sail-of-the-line  and 
two  frigates  to  maintain  the  blockade  of 
Cadiz.  Ou  the  5th  of  July,  receiving  intel- 
ligence that  three  sail-of-the-line  and  one 
frigate,  with  some  smaller  vessels,  under 
Admiral  Linois,  had  anchored  at  Algcsiras, 
a  port  immediately  opposite  Gibraltar,  and 
within  four  miles  of  that  place,  the  British 
admiral  immediately  went  in  pursuit,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  capture  them  and  resume 

•  The  capture  of  the  Steiflinire — though  that  cap- 
ture had  been  effected  by  a  whole  squadron — had 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  great  triumph  to  the 
French.  The  repulse  at  Algesiras  wax  considered  as 
the  summit  of  naval  glory.  It  was  announced  by  an 
official  note  from  the  government  to  all  the  theatres 
of  Paris,  that  six  English  ships-of-the-line  had  been 
either  taken  or  beaten  back  into  the  harbour  of 
Gibraltar  by  three  French  ship*.  The  same  news 


his  station  off  Cadiz  before  the  Spanish 
squadron  in  that  port  could  be  ready  for  sea. 
He  arrived  on  the  Gth  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  and  having  laid  his  ships  close  to 
his  opponents,  the  action  soon  became  gen- 
eral ;  but  on  account  of  the  difficult  naviga- 
tion of  the  harbour,  which  was  surrounded 
by  reefs  of  sunken  rocks,  and  the  cross- 
fire of  the  heavy  land-batteries  and  that 
of  a  number  of  gun-boats,  and  that  the 
wind  as  soon  as  two  of  the  British  vessels 
got  into  action  fell  so  as  to  prevent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  squadron  from  joining,  the 
Hannibal  grounded  on  the  rocks,  where  she 
was  exposed  to  the  shot  of  the  enemy's 
squadron  on  one  side,  and  the  land-batteries 
on  the  other,  while  fourteen  gun-boats,  se- 
curely posted  under  her  stern,  plied  her  with 
a  destructive,  raking  fire.  After  several 
gallant  attempts  of  the  rest  of  the  squadron 
to  throw  themselves  between  the  batteries 
and  the  grounded  vessel,  they  hauled  off  to 
the  wall  of  Gibraltar,  leaving  the  Hannibal, 
now  completely  dismantled  and  almost  de- 
stroyed, to  strike  her  colours,  having  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  360  men  in  killed  and 
wounded  :  that  of  the  enemy  was,  according 
to  the  Spanish  account,  800.*  The  French 
vessels  had  been  completely  disabled.  On  the 
following  morning  the  squadron  was  em- 
ployed in  removing  the  wounded  to  the  hos- 
pitals, and  repairing  their  damages.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  Cadiz  was  blockaded : 
the  Spanish  squadron,  consisting  of  five 
ships-of-the-linc,  with  a  French  ship-of-the- 
line  and  three  frigates,  together  formed  a 
junction  with  Linois.  On  Sunday,  the  12th, 
their  united  force,  consisting  of  ten  ships-of- 
the-line,  three  frigates,  and  an  immense 
number  of  gun-boats,  loosened  sails,  and  at 
one  o'clock  were  nearly  all  under  weigh. 
While  working  round  Cabareta  Point  to  get 
into  the  Straits,  the  British  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  five  ships-of-the-line,  one  frigate, 
a  polacca,  and  a  hired  armed  brig,  which, 
had  just  worked  out  of  the  harbour  of  Gi- 
braltar, in  their  pursuit,  descried  them.  As 
the  British  ships  cleared  out  of  the  harbour 
(eight  o'clock,  P.M.),  anxious  multitudes  took 
their  place  on  the  cliff  to  witness  the  ap- 

was  circulated  by  the  telegraph  throughout  the  whole 
of  France ;  but  not  a  word  was  said  about  the  bat- 
teries on  shore,  though  the  Madrid  Gazette  had 
claimed  the  repulse  of  the  English  squadron,  and 
particularly  the  surrender  of  the  Hannibal  to  the 
batteries  on  shore.  The  6th  of  July  was  termed  by 
the  French  journal  the  Natal  Marengo.  Tho  same 
prophets  predicted  the  destruction  of  the  modern 
Carthage,  because  it  had  lost  its  Hannibal. 
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preaching  conflict;  the  military  bands  of  the 
garrison  making  the  rock  re-echo  with  the 
notes  of  "  Britons  Strike  Home,"  while  the 
band  of  the  flag-ship  replied,  "  'Tis  to  glory 
we  steer." 

As  darkness  set  in,  the  enemy,  with  all 
sail,  made  towards  Cadiz.  About  eleven, 
P.M.,  being  then  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  the 
Superb,  Captain  Keats,  being  a  superior  sailer, 
was  ordered  to  bring  the  enemy's  northern- 
most ship  to  action,  and  to  keep  between 
them  and  the  Spanish  shore,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  their  running  for  their  own 
harbours.  Being,  at  about  five  minutes 
past  eleven,  three  cables'  length  from  the 
Don  Carlos,  a  Spanish  three-decker,  the 
Superb  poured  in  a  broadside,  which  brought 
down  part  of  the  masts  and  rigging  of  the 
enemy ;  and  with  a  second  broadside  setting 
the  sails  (which  had  been  recently  tarred) 
on  fire,  the  remaining  masts  and  rigging 
were  in  a  few  moments  in  a  blaze.  The 
Superb  having  disabled  the  Don  Carlos  on 
her  starboard,  poured  a  broadside  on  the 
larboard  into  the  San  Hermenegildo,  another 
three-decker;  and  then  extinguishing  her 
lights  and  ceasing  firing,  she  contrived  to 
evade  both  her  enemies,  who,  in  the  belief 
that  their  opponent  was  present,  continued 
to  fire  on  each  other  in  the  dark.  In  the 
meantime  the  Superb  had  moved  on,  and 
coming  up  with  the  San  Antonio,  a  74,  in 
the  course  of  half-an-hour  compelled  her  to 
strike  her  colours.  The  Venerable  and  the 
Spencer  having  at  this  instant  come  up,  the 
English  admiral  bore  after  the  enemy,  who 
were  carrying  a  press  of  sail  and  standing 
out  of  the  Straits.  The  chase  continued 
with  great  spirit,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  tempestuous  gale,  the  Real 
Carlos  and  San  Hermenegildo  were  observed 
furiously  burning,  and  about  midnight  blew 
up,  only  250  of  their  crews  (amounting  to 
2,000  men)  being  saved  by  the  English 
boats.  It  blew  excessively  hard  the  whole 
night ;  and  when  morning  dawned,  the 
only  ships  of  the  British  squadron  in  com- 
pany, were  the  Venerable  and  Thames, 
ahead  of  the  Cccsar,  and  one  of  the  French 
ships  at  some  distance  from  them,  standing 
towards  the  shoals  of  Conil,  besides  the 
Spencer  coming  up  astern.  A  fresh  breeze 
arising,  all  the  British  vessels  made  sail  to- 
wards the  enemy ;  but  as  they  approached, 
the  wind  suddenly  failed,  and  the  Venerable 
alone  was  able  to  bring  the  French  ship  to 
action,  which  she  did  in  the  most  gallant 
manner,  and  had  nearly  silenced  her,  when 
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her  own  mainmast,  which  had  been  before 
wounded,  was  shot  away,  and  thus  the 
enemy's  ship  was  enabled  to  escape  without 
the  possibility  of  her  being  pursued.  The 
whole  of  the  enemy's  fleet  now  availed 
themselves  of  a  breeze,  crowded  all  sail,  and 
stood  in  for  the  harbour  of  Cadiz.  The 
trophy  of  this  victory  was  the  San  Antonio. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  2,400 
men,  who  had  perished  in  the  burning  ships, 
besides  those  killed  and  taken  prisoners. 
The  escape  of  the  French  ship  (the  Formid- 
able) from  the  Venerable,  was  boasted  of  by 
the  French  journals  and  the  government  as 
a  great  naval  victory,  and  a  signal  instance  of 
the  reviving  glory  of  the  French  marine.  Its 
captain  (Tronde)  said  that  his  ship  had  been 
attacked  by  no  less  than  three  English 
ships-of-the-line  and  a  frigate,  all  of  which 
he  had,  by  well-pointed  broadsides,  obliged 
to  sheer  off.  They  left  him,  he  said,  in  pos- 
session of  the  field  of  battle,  when  he  wanted 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  renewing 
the  contest,  which,  as  they  deemed  it  prudent 
to  decline,  he  made  sail  for  Cadiz,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  13th  of  July,  covered  (as  he 
wished  to  have  it  inferred)  with  glory. 

The  enemy's  force  consisted  of  two  ships 
of  112  guns,  one  of  90  guns,  two  of  84,  one 
of  80,  three  of  74  ;  one  frigate  of  40  guns,  and 
three  frigates  of  36  guns.  The  names  of 
the  combined  French  and  Spanish  squadrons 
were  : — Spanish — The  Real  Carlos  and  Her- 
menegildo, each  112  guns;  Neptuno,  90; 
San  Fernando,  Argonauta,  80 ;  San  Antonio 
and  St.  Augustine, ea.ch74>;  and  three  frigates, 
each  of  36  guns.  French. — The  Formid- 
able, 80  guns ;  Indomptable,  80 ;  Dessaix, 
74 ;  and  the  Meuron  frigate,  40  guns.  The 
designations  of  the  English  ships  were — the 
Ceesar,  80  guns;  the  Superb,  Venerable, 
Audacious,  and  Spencer,  each  74 ;  the 
Thames  frigate,  32  guns;  and  the  polacca 
(Calpe),  of  14  guns. 

"  An  incident  highly  characteristic  of 
English  sailors  occurred  in  this  action.  In 
its  voyage  through  the  Mediterranean,  the 
French  fleet  had  fallen  in  with  and  cap, 
tured  the  Speedy  brig,  of  14  guns,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Lord  Coch'rane ;  and 
that  gallani;  officer,  with  his  little  crew,  was 
on  board  the  Formidable  when  the  action 
took  place  in  the  bay  of  Algesiras.  At 
every  broadside  the  vessel  received  from  the 
English,  those  brave  men  gave  three  cheers, 
regardless  alike  of  the  threats  of  instant 
death  from  the  French  if  they  continued  so 
unseemly  an  interruption,  and  the  obvious 
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danger  that  they  themselves  might  be  sent ' 
to  the  bottom  by  the  discharges  of  their 
friends."* 

The  principal  other  naval  exploits  of  this 
year  were  : — On  the  llth  of  June,  the  boats 
of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren's  squadron  cut 
out  from  the  harbour  of  St.  Croix  eleven 
French  ships  laden  with  provisions  and 
stores  intended  for  the  combined  fleets  in 
the  harbour  of  Brest.  By  the  boats  of  the 
same  squadron,  a  number  of  the  enemy's 
vessels  were  destroyed,  on  the  22nd  of  June, 
in  Quimper  Bay. 

The  14-gun  brig,  Speedy,  commanded  by 
Lord  Cochrane,  during  one  of  her  cruises  in 
the  Mediterranean,  had  been  so  annoying  to 
the  Spanish  coasting-trade,  that  the  govern- 
ment had  dispatched  several  armed  vessels 
in  pursuit  of  her  from  different  ports.  In 
the  month  of  April  she  fell  in  with  the 
32-gun  zebeck  Gamo,  one  of  the  vessels 
which  had  been  sent  in  search  of  her.  The 
Speedy  was  decoyed  almost  within  hail  of 
her  antagonist,  from  the  zebeck  being  dis- 
guisrd  by  means  of  hanging  or  closed  ports, 
which  were  immediately  drawn  up  as  the 
brig  neared.  Lord  Cochrane's  presence  of 
mind  did  not  forsake  him  in  this  emergency, 
and  he  very  cleverly  extricated  himself  from 
the  ambuscade  laid  for  him  by  the  Spaniard. 
He  immediately  hoisted  Danish  colours ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  a  man  stood  in  a 
conspicuous  position  on  the  gangway,  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  a  Danish  officer,  and  when 
the  vessel  was  hailed  by  the  zebeck,  the 
conversation  which  passed  was  carried  on  in 
the  Danish  language ;  and  thus  the  brig 
passed  for  a  Danish  war  vessel.  The  Spanish 
commander  was,  however,  doubtful  of  the 
character  of  the  Speedy,  and  sent  an  officer  in 
her  boat,  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the 
statement.  Before  he  got  alongside,  how- 
ever, he  was  informed  by  the  Danish  officer 
that  the  brig  had  only  lately  left  one  of  the 
Barbary  ports,  and  that  a  visit  on  board 
would  subject  the  Spanish  ship  to  a  long 
quarantine.  The  ruse  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  the  Spanish  officer  departed,  well 
pleased  with  being  saved  the  trouble  of 
the  visit  and  the  risk  of  catching  the  plague. 
The  Speedy  and  the  Gamo,  however,  were 
not  thus  to  part  company.  Lord  Cochrane's  \ 
officers  had  been  anxious  to  engage  the 

•  Alison's  Jliitory  of  Europe. 

t  The  commander  of  the  zebeck,  requesting  Lord 
Cochrane  to  give  him  a  certificate  that  he  had  done 
his  duty,  the  gallant  Englishman  immediately  wrote 
the  following  tquittxjut : — "  I  do  hereby  certify  that 


Spaniard,  and  their  commander  promised 
that  if  ever  they  should  meet  again  their 
wish  should  be  gratified.  They  had  not 
long  to  wait  for  this  opportunity ;  as,  on 
the  Cth  of  May,  the  Speedy,  being  off  the 
coast  of  Barcelona,  the  look-out  observed  a 
sail  in  the  distance,  bearing  towards  the 
brig.  All  sail  was  set,  and  the  two  vessels 
gradually  approached  each  other.  About 
nine  o'clock  they  were  within  gunshot, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  strange 
sail  was  their  old  friend  the  Spanish  zebeck, 
Gamo.  Immediately  a  warm  action  was 
commenced.  The  zebeck  twice  attempted 
to  board  the  brig,  but  the  latter  having 
penetrated  the  design,  sheered  off.  After  a 
cannonade  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
the  Speedy  found  it  would  be  impossible  for 
her  much  longer  to  stand  the  heavy  broad- 
sides of  her  powerful  antagonist,  who  was 
more  than  four  times  her  size;  Lord  Coch- 
rane therefore  determined  to  make  the 
attempt  of  boarding  her.  Laying  his  ship 
alongside  the  Gamo,  this  gallant  officer, 
followed  by  his  crew,  rushed  on  board  the 
zebeck,  and  after  a  furious  contest  for  ten  mi- 
nutes, the  Spanish  colours  were  struck,  and 
the  Gamo  became  the  prize  of  the  Speedy.-^ 
The  loss  of  the  Speedy  in  killed  was  three ;  in 
wounded,  eight :  that  of  the  Gamo  was  fifteen 
killed  and  forty-one  wounded.  The  Speedy's 
gun  force  was  fourteen  long  4-pounders ;  her 
crew  consisted  of  fifty-four  men.  The  Gamo 
numbered  twenty-two  long  12-pounders, 
eight  long  eights,  and  two  24-pounder  car- 
ronades;  the  crew  amounted  to  319  men, 
of  whom  forty-five  were  marines.  Broad- 
side weight  of  metal  in  Ibs.,  Gamo,  190; 
Speedy,  28.  Accustomed  as  the  British 
navy  had  been  to  deeds  of  daring,  none 
bore  any  similitude  to  this  achievement, 
except  those  of  the  Surprise  and  Hermione, 
the  Dart  and  Dhirte,  and  the  Viper  and 
Cerfore. 

The  Speedy,  having  carried  her  prize  and 
prisoners  into  Mahon,  in  Minorca,  joined 
company  with  the  18-gun  brig,  Kangaroo; 
and  setting  sail,  on  the  9th  of  June  disco- 
vered a  Spanish  convoy  lying  at  anchor 
under  the  battery  of  Oropeso,  a  small  sea- 
port of  Old  Castile,  protected  by  a  zebeck  of 
twenty  guns,  three  gun-boats,  and  a  heavy 
battery  mounted  on  a  large  square  tower. 

Don (mentioning  the  many  high-sounding  names 

of  hii!  prisoner),  conducted  hinme/f  like  a  real  Span- 
iard." This  equivocal  testimonial  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  gratitude  and  indication  of  self-respect 
by  the  grave  Spaniard. 
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The  two  British  vessels  immediately  cast 
anchor  within  half  gunshot  of  the  enemy, 
when  a  brisk  cannonade  ensued  ;  and  though 
a  polacca  of  twelve  guns,  and  two  additional 
gun-boats,  came  to  their  assistance,  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  and-a-half,  the  zebeck  and 
three  of  the  gun-boats  having  been  sunk, 
the  boats  of  the  two  English  brigs  entered 
the  harbour,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  out 
three  brigs  laden  with  wine,  rice,  and  bread. 
The  boats  again  returning  under  the  per- 
sonal command  of  Lord  Cochrane,  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  away  more  prizes, 
found  the  whole  either  sunk  or  driven  on  the 
beach. 

The  career  of  the  Speedy  was  closed  by 
her  capture  a  few  days  after  these  gallant 
exploits.  Falling  in  with  the  French  squa- 
dron under  Linois,  she  was  taken  possession 
of,  and  carried  into  Algesiras  bay,  though 
she  had  had  recourse  to  every  possible  de- 
vice and  manoeuvre  to  evade  the  pursuit. 

In  the  month  of  February  had  occurred 
a  contest  between  the  Phoebe,  of  36  guns, 
Captain  Barlow,  and  the  Africaine,  44  guns, 
commanded  by  Commodore  Majendie,  and 
bound  to  Egypt,  in  which  the  slaughter 
that  took  place  on  board  the  French  ship, 
in  proportion,  greatly  exceeded  that  which 
occurred  on  board  the  Ca-ira  and  the  Cen- 
seur,  which  has  been  before  stated  in  this 
work.  On  the  19th,  the  Phcebe,  while  off 
Gibraltar,  discovered  the  Africaine  on  the 
Barbary  shore,  under  Ceuta.  After  a  close 
contest  during  two  hours,  in  which  the 
Africaine  was  reduced  to  a  complete  wreck, 
with  five  feet  of  water  in  her  hold,  and  her 
decks  covered  with  200  dead  and  143 
wounded,  out  of  a  crew  of  315  seamen  and 
400  soldiers,  besides  officers,  she  struck  her 
colours.  The  loss  of  the  Phcebe  was  only 
two  killed  and  twelve  wounded. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  the  boats  of  the 
Doris,  Beaulieu,  and  Urania,  which  com- 
posed part  of  the  in- shore  squadron  off  Brest, 
entirely  manned  by  volunteers  under  the 
direction  of  Lieutenant  Lusach,  boarded 
and  carried  a  French  corvette,  La  Chev- 
rette,  mounting  20  guns,  and  manned  with 
360  men,  while  lying  under  the  powerful 
batteries  in  the  Bay  of  Camarat,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  presence  of  the  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain.  The  attack  was  made 
in  the  night ;  but  as  soon  as  the  approach 
of  the  English  boats  was  observed,  a  heavy 
fire  was  opened  from  the  Chevrctte,  and  the 
batteries.  The  contest  lasted  two  hours  and 
a-half,  during  which  a  dreadful  carnage  took 
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place  on  each  side.  The  French  ship's  deck, 
when  she  struck,  was  covered  with  the  min- 
gled bodies  of  the  combatants. 

In  the  night  of  the  20th  of  August,  the 
boats  of  the  Fishguard,  Diamond,  and  Boa-  j 
dicea,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Pipon,  cut  out  of  the  harbour  of  Corunna 
a  ship  pierced  for  twenty-two  guns,  a  gun- 
boat mounting  a  long  32-pounder,  and  a 
merchantman,  though  they  were  all  moored 
under  the  range  of  the  strong  batteries 
which  protect  that  port ;  and  that  the  prizes 
were  towed  out  of  the  port  under  a  heavy 
fire. 

Among  the  naval  transactions  of  this 
year,  the  following  exploit  is  not  unde- 
serving of  notice.  A  pilot  on  board  the 
Immortalite  (one  of  the  ships  of  the  squa- 
dron stationed  off  Brest  harbour  to  watch 
that  port),  and  who  spoke  French  with  a 
native  accent,  requested  his  captain  to  allow 
him  to  go  on  shore,  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
some  information  respecting  the  Brest  fleet. 
His  captain  consented ;  it  having  been  pre- 
viously arranged  that  a  boat  should,  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  be  detached  to  the  shove 
to  bring  him  back.  For  five  successive  nights 
the  boat  went  to  the  French  shore,  but  with- 
out seeing  anything  of  the  pilot.  At  length, 
on  the  eighth  day  of  his  absence,  he  came 
alongside  the  Immortalitt  in  a  boat  rowed  by 
two  Frenchmen ;  and  on  getting  on  board 
the  vessel,  gave  the  following  account  of  him- 
self:— "Being  apprehensive  I  should  be 
detected,  I  gave  up  all  idea  of  getting  on 
board  in  the  manner  and  at  the  time  agreed 
on,  and  therefore  came  to  the  resolution  oi 
hiring  a  boat  to  go  into  Camarat  Bay.  I 
accordingly  hired  a  boat,  and  when  we  came 
near  Camarat  Bay  I  told  the  men  I  did  not 
mean  that  bay,  but  Bertheaume  Bay,  which 
was  much  nearer  the  ship ;  the  men  rowed 
me  towards  that  place,  and  when  we  came 
near  it,  I  again  told  them  I  wished  to  go  to 
Point  St.  Matthew,  only  within  two  gun- 
shots of  the  frigate :  on  hearing  this,  the 
men  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  telling  me 
they  would  take  me  back  to  Brest.  I  im- 
mediately took  a  brace  of  pistols  from  my 
pocket,  and  pointing  one  at  each  of  them, 
exclaimed, — 'I  am  an  Englishman;  if  you 
do  not  put  me  on  board  my  ship,  I  will  blow 
your  brains  out.'  The  Frenchmen  judged 
it  best  to  comply  with  my  request."  The 
narrator  of  this  story  had  been  on  board 
several  of  the  French  ships  in  the  har- 
bour, and  obtained  an  account  of  their  force 
and  condition. 
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DEFENCE  OF  PORTO-FERRAJO,  AND  PEACE  OF  AMIENS 


AN  event  took  place  about  this  time, 
which,  though  trifling  in  importance,  is 
memorable  for  its  occurrence.  While  the 
whole  of  Italy  had  crouched  before  the 
power  of  the  French  republic,  a  small  gar- 
rison in  the  town  and  fortress  of  Porto- Fer- 
rajo,  in  the  isle  of  Elba,  on  the  coast  of  Tus- 
cany, defied  their  utmost  efforts  for  its 
reduction,  and  bravely  held  out  till  the  war 
was  concluded  by  a  peace  between  France 
and  England. 

When  the  French  troops  entered  Tuscany, 
in  October,  1800,  a  party  of  Englishmen 
who  were  at  Leghorn,  took  refuge  at  Porto- 
Ferrajo,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Grant, 
who  was  English  vice-consul  at  Leghorn  at 
the  time  of  the  French  forces  taking  pos- 
session of  that  port.  At  the  instigation  of 
that  gentleman  and  the  English  who  accom- 
panied him,  the  inhabitants  of  Porto-Fer- 
rajo  formed  the  resolution  of  defending 
themselves  against  the  French.  The  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  took  up  arms, 
and  they  were  joined  by  300  soldiers  from 
the  English  squadron,  under  Sir  John  Bor- 
lase  Warren,  400  Corsicans,  and  a  number 
of  Neapolitan  deserters  in  the  pay  of  Eng- 
land. The  place  was  quickly  invested  by 
a  French  force  amounting  to  5,000  men. 
Batteries  were  raised,  and  the  town  and  for- 
tress were  bombarded.  Attempts  were 
twice  made  to  storm  it;  but  the  assailants 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  A  sally  was 
made  by  the  besieged  under  Mr.  Grant,  and 
the  principal  battery  of  the  French  was  de- 
stroyed. The  besieging  army  was  rein- 
forced, and  new  batteries  being  constructed, 
the  bombardment  was  recommenced  with 
great  fury  and  considerable  damage  to  the 
besieged.  At  this  moment  (September  14th) 
Warren  returned  and  effected  a  junction 
with  the  division  of  his  squadron  which  he 
had  left  to  cover  Porto-Ferrajo  while  he 
had  proceeded  to  watch  the  enemy's  motions 
at  Toulon,  having  on  board  3,000  troops  for 
the  relief  of  Porto-Ferrajo.  The  ships  of 
war  being  prevented  by  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries from  entering  the  harbour,  the  troops 
trere  landed  at  different  points  as  near  Porto- 
Ferrajo  as  possible.  At  the  same  instant, 
the  garrison  making  a  sally,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  battery  which  had  contributed 
principally  to  prevent  the  English  squadron 
from  entering  the  harbour.  The  English 
had  advanced  about  a  mile  and-a-half  from 


the  beach,  when  the  French  general,  seizing 
a  favourable  opportunity,  attacked  them 
with  the  bayonet.  After  an  obstinate  en- 
gagement, the  English  were  forced  to  retire 
to  their  vessels.  The  English  frigates, 
which  on  the  capture  of  the  French  bat- 
tery, had  entered  the  harbour,  were  now 
under  the  necessity  of  quitting  it  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  their  countrymen  who 
were  on  the  beach  on  board.  The  attack 
which  had  also  been  made  on  Marciana, 
in  the  meantime,  proved  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. In  these  untoward  affairs,  the  loss 
of  the  English  in  endeavouring  to  gain  their 
boats,  through  rocks  and  precipices,  was  800 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  drowned,  together 
with  200  prisoners.  In  November,  just  a 
few  days  previous  to  the  confirmation  of 
peace  between  England  and  France,  the 
garrison  of  Porto-Ferrajo,  in  a  sally,  headed 
by  Mr.  Grant,  captured  the  outer  entrench- 
ments of  the  French  camp. 

M.  Dumas,  speaking  of  the  successful 
resistance  of  a  handful  of  men  in  this  fort 
to  the  troops  who  had  vanquished  the 
greatest  armies  of  Europe,  says : — "  It  was 
an  extraordinary  spectacle,  in  the  midst  of 
triumphal  songs  and  in  the  bosom  of  a 
continental  peace  [France,  at  the  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  &c., 
being  in  amity  with  all  the  European  con- 
tinental nations],  to  see  an  island  of  easy 
access,  and  almost  touching  the  continent, 
the  scene  of  a  long  and  doubtful  strife; 
and  Europe  beheld  with  amazement,  in  that 
island,  a  single  fortress  arrest  the  arms  which 
the  forces  of  the  coalition  had  been  unable 
to  subdue." 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  hostile  transac- 
tions of  this  year,  negotiations  had  been 
carried  on  between  the  two  belligerent  go- 
vernments of  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Flags  of  truce  were  continually  passing 
amidst  the  vessels  of  war,  between  Calais 
and  Dover,  and  couriers  between  London 
and  Paris.  The  negotiation  was  managed 
in  London  by  M.  Otto,  who  remained  in 
that  city  to  superintend  the  arrangements 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  on  the  part 
of  the  French  government;  and  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  on  behalf  of  that  of  Great 
Britain.  On  the  1st  of  October,  the  pre- 
liminary articles  of  peace  were  signed  in 
London ;  on  the  10th,  the  ratification ;  and 
on  the  12th  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
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ordering  a  cessation  of  arms  by  sea  and 
land.  According  to  the  preliminary  arti- 
cles, five  months  from  the  date  of  ratifica- 
tion was  the  longest  period  during  which 
hostilities  could  legally  exist  in  the  most 
distant  part  of  the  globe.  The  definitive 
treaty  between  all  the  belligerents  was  not 
finally  concluded  until  the  25th  of  March, 
1802,  at  Amiens.  Thus  was  concluded  a 
peace  which,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  "  all 
men  were  glad  of,  and  of  which  no  man 
could  be  proud." 

By  that  treaty,  England  surrendered  up 
all  her  conquests,  with  the  exception  of  the 


islands  of  Trinidad  and  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions in  Ceylon.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
was  to  be  restored  to  the  Dutch  as  a  free 
port;  and  the  island  of  Malta  and  its  de- 
pendencies to  its  order ;  and  their  inde- 
pendence was  placed  under  the  guarantee 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Spain, 
Russia,  and  Prussia ;  its  port  being  rendered 
free  to  all  nations.  The  republic  of  the 
Seven  Islands  was  acknowledged.  The 
French  troops  were  to  evacuate  Naples  and 
the  Roman  territory;  and  the  British  all 
the  islands  and  ports  which  they  occupied 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic. 


CAMPAIGNS  OF  REPUBLICAN  FRANCE.— 1800— 1801. 


IN  order  to  improve  the  advantage  gained 
by  the  victory  of  Hohenlinden,  on  the  3rd 
of  December,  1800,  General  Moreau,  keep- 
ing his  face  towards  the  capital  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  from  which  he 
was  distant  only  150  miles,  pushed  on  with 
the  greatest  rapidity  to  Saltzburg;  by  the 
occupancy  of  which  he  would  cut  off  from 
the  main  army  of  the  imperialists  in  Ger- 
many the  corps  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn, 
menace  the  direct  roads  from  Vienna  to 
Italy,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
army  under  Brune,  on  the  Adige  and  the 
Mincio,  drive  the  Austrians  into  Hungary. 
Passing  the  Inn  on  the  9th  of  December, 
and  the  Salza  on  the  following  day,  he 
advanced  against  the  Austrian  army,  which 
was  posted  on  the  immediate  ground  be- 
tween Laufen  and  Saltzburg.  On  the 
14th,  after  a  sharp  action,  the  Austrians 
retreated,  and  on  the  day  following,  Moreau 
entered  Saltzburg.  On  the  same  day  Riche- 
panse,  with  the  left  division  of  the  army, 
pursuing  the  imperialists,  entered  Neumark, 
the  last  post  in  Bavaria,  on  the  frontier  of 
the  hereditary  states  of  Austria.  By  this 
manoeuvre,  the  Archduke  John's  army  at 
Brunau,  on  the  Lower  Inn,  was  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  the  Austrian 
general  in  the  Tyrol.  By  this  masterly 
manoeuvre,  the  Tyrol  was  now  threatened 
on  the  north  side  by  a  division  of  the 
French  army  under  Lecourbe ;  on  the  west 
by  another  under  Mollitor ;  and  on  the 
south-west  by  Macdonald,  with  the  army  of 
the  Grisons. 

Macdonald  had  already  passed  the  Rhetian 
Alps,  by  the  defiles  of  the  Spliigen,  in  order 
to  support  the  left  wing  of  the  Italian  army 
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under  Brune.  The  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  penetrating  these  defiles  would  have  in- 
terrupted the  passage  of  the  troops,  at 
different  times,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intrepid  perseverance  of  the  general.  He 
led  in  person  the  pioneers  to  the  tracts  of 
the  road,  near  the  summit  of  the  Spliigen, 
which  were  filled  up  and  totally  effaced  by 
the  drifted  snow.  The  foremost  party  had 
not  advanced  far,  when  the  path  was  again 
covered,  and  the  poles,  which  had  been  set 
up  as  marks,  entirely  hid  from  view.  But 
the  general,  animating  all  with  his  voice 
and  example,  and  heading  the  pioneers  in 
their  exertions,  the  French  army  at  last 
overcame  the  obstructions  of  the  Spliigen, 
and  on  the  llth  of  December,  gained  the 
valley  of  the  Adda,  in  the  Valtelline,  which 
opened  a  communication  with  Brune's  army 
of  Italy.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  master 
of  both  banks  of  the  Upper  Inn,  and  of  the 
Grison  country  of  the  Upper  Engadine. 
Thus  were  communications  opened  with  all 
the  French  armies. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Gallo-Batavian 
army,  under  Augereau,  whose  right  wing 
was  to  protect  and  co-operate  with  the  left 
of  Moreau's  army,  had  gained  important 
advantages  in  Franconia.  Having  driven 
the  imperialists  under  d'Albini  beyond  the 
Rednitz,  on  the  18th  of  December  a  bloody 
battle  took  place,  which  lasted  from  nine  in 
the  morning  till  the  close  of  the  day,  be- 
tween Nuremberg  and  Lauf.  After  a  fierce 
combat,  the  assailants  were  forced  to  fall 
back,  both  sides  having  sustained  great  loss. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Austrian  army  of  the  Danube, 
which  had  moved  from  Brunau  to  Schwan 
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nenstadt,  had,  on  the  preceding  17th  of 
December,  been  assumed  by  the  Archduke 
Charles.  That  prince,  on  his  taking  the 
command, ordered  defensive  dispositions;  but 
before  they  were  finished,  the  centre  of  the 
French  army  of  the  Rhiue,  under  Moreau, 
reached  the  circle  of  Traun  in  five  divisions, 
commanded  severally  by  Legrand,  Grand- 
jeau,  Kichepanse,  and  Grouchy.  On  the 
18th  a  bloody  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
Austrians  sustained  considerable  loss.  In 
their  retreat  to  Linz,  which  was  within 
ninety-two  miles  of  Vienna,  being  again 
defeated,  they  continued  their  flight  towards 
that  city.  On  the  24th,  Richepanse,  with  the 
advanced  guard,  entered  Steyer,  in  which 
town  he  took  4,000  prisoners.  On  the 
25th,  the  Austrians  were  preparing  to  retire 
behind  the  Traun,  the  last  river  of  any  note 
within  fifty  miles  of  Vienna.  The  capital 
was  struck  with  consternation  and  terror. 
The  imperial  family  prepared  for  flight  to 
Ofen.  The  gallery  of  paintings,  with  the 
imperial  and  city  treasures,  were  about 
being  transported  from  the  capital  at  the 
moment  the  Archduke  Charles  arrived  with 
the  intelligence  that  an  armistice  had  been 
concluded  at  Steyer,  on  the  26th,  with 
General  Moreau,  for  thirty  days.  The 
Gallo-Batavian  army  was  included  in  the 
treaty ;  and  pressing  invitations  were,  with 


the  utmost  dispatch,  sent  to  the  generals-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Orisons  and  Italy, 
to  conclude,  on  their  part,  a  suspension  of 
hostilities. 

The  successes  of  the  army  of  Italy  against 
the  Austrians  having  been  commensurate 
with  those  of  the  other  French  armies,  peace 
was  concluded  between  Naples  and  France 
on  the  9th  of  February,  1802  j  and  on  the 
same  day,  similar  relations  were  estab- 
lished between  France  and  Austria,  by  the 
treaty  of  Luneville ;  by  which  treaties  the 
pacification  of  the  whole  of  the  European 
continent  had  been  effected.  During  the 
wars  which  had  been  the  cause  of  those 
treaties,  the  armies  of  revolutionary  France 
had,  like  the  Goths  of  former  days  (fero- 
cious in  spirit  and  reckless  in  crime),  ran- 
sacked the  vanquished  states,  devoured  their 
subsistence,  and,  by  their  outrages  and  vio- 
lence, reduced  the  inhabitants  to  misery 
and  despair  :  enormous  requisitions  and 
contributions  were  in  constant  exaction. 
By  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  France  had 
secured  to  herself  an  enormous  amount  of 
territory  and  strength.  The  countries 
which  had  been  ceded  to  France  by  Austria 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  were  formed 
into  four  new  departments  :  those  of  the 
Roer,  the  Sarre,  the  Rhine  and  Moselle, 
and  Mont  Tonnerre. 


TREATY  OF  AMIENS— YEAR  OF  TRUCE  OR  ARMISTICE. 


THE  prospect  of  peace  which  the  treaty  of 
Luneville,  between  France  and  Austria,  had 
seemed  to  augur  on  behalf  of  the  whole  of 
the  other  European  powers,  having  been 
confirmed  by  the  preliminary  articles  of 
peace  between  England  and  France,  signed 
at  London  in  October,  1801,  nothing  re- 
mained wanting  for  the  restoration  of  rela- 
tions of  amity  between  those  two  powers, 
but  the  authentic  and  solemn  ratification  of 
the  terms  of  peace  by  a  definitive  treaty,  in 
which  the  minor  points  of  difference  between 
them  might  be  decisively  settled.  For  this 
purpose  the  city  of  Amiens,  being  nearly 
equidistant  from  London  and  Paris,  and 
midway  between  those  cities,  was  fixed  on 
for  holding  the  congress  which  was  finally 
to  settle  all  matters  between  England  on 
the  one  part,  and  France  and  her  allies, 
Spain  and  the  Batavian  republic,  on  the 
other.  For  this  purpose,  on  the  1st  of 
November,  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  left 
VOL.  i.  2  c 


London,  and  on  the  1st  of  December  reached 
Amiens,  where  he  found  Joseph  Buona- 
parte, on  behalf  of  France,  already  arrived. 
The  Dutch  minister,  Schimmelpenninck,  did 
not  arrive  till  the  7th.  As  by  the  general 
terms  of  the  treaty,  Spain  was  to  be  the 
only  loser  in  point  of  territory,  she  was  not 
over-anxious  to  sign  the  treaty,  and  there- 
fore was  slow  in  appointing  her  minister. 
At  length,  however,  the  Chevalier  d'Azare 
arriving  at  the  congress  on  her  behalf,  at 
four  o'clock  of  the  27th  of  March,  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  different  powers,  parties  to 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  signed  the  docu- 
ment at  Amiens.  The  leading  articles  of  the 
treaty  were: — Art.  III.  Great  Britain  re- 
stored to  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  all  the 
possessions  and  colonies  she  had  taken  from 
those  powers  during  the  war,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Trinidad  and  Ceylon,  which  Spain 
and  Holland  severally  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 
Art.  VI.  The  Batavian  republic  agreed  that 
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the  ships  belonging  to  the  other  contracting 
parties  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  port  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  purchase  provi- 
sions thereof  on  payment  of  the  same  im- 
posts as  those  to  which  the  Batavian  ships 
were  subject.  Art.  VII.  That  portion  of 
Portuguese  Guiana  which  had  been  ceded  to 
France,  was  to  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  French  republic,  and  Spain  was  to  retain 
the  territories  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal, 
which  had  been  yielded  to  her  by  the  treaty 
ofOlivenza.  Art.  IX.  A  Veneto- Greek  re- 
public in  the  Ionian  Islands  was  acknow- 
ledged. Art.  X.  Malta,  with  its  dependen- 
cies, Gozo  and  Comino,  was  to  be  restored  to 
the  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  an£  that  within  three  months  from 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  the  British 
troops  should  evacuate  the  island,  with  its 
dependencies,  when  it  should  be  garrisoned 
by  Neapolitan  troops.  Art.  XI.  The  French 
were  to  keep  possession  of  the  Roman  states 
which  had  been  annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public, and  the  British  were  to  evacuate  all 
the  ports  and  islands  which  they  occupied  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic.  Peace 
was  proclaimed  the  next  day  at  Paris,  after 
the  signing  of  the  treaty,  and  on  the  29th 
of  April,  in  London  and  Westminster.*  A 
few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  an  official  letter  reached  London  from 
Lord  St.  Helens,  the  British  minister  at 
St.  Petersburg,  announcing  that  the  courts 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark  acceded  to  the 
convention  signed  with  Russia  respecting 
the  rights  of  neutral  powers,  and  which  had 
annulled  and  abandoned  the  northern  con- 
federacy or  system  of  armed  neutrality. 

During  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the 
general  peace,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  had 
not  been  inactive.  Among  the  other  grand 
projects  and  splendid  visions  which  occupied 
his  mind,  the  vast  system  of  colonisation 
which  had  engaged  the  attention  of  French 
statesmen  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI., 
flitted  before  his  imagination.  He  had 
already  compelled  Spain  to  yield  up  Loui- 
siana and  the  Spanish  portion  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  Portugal  a.  large  portion  of 
Guiana.  These  he  deemed  keys  to  the 
conquest  of  the  West  Indies  and  North  and 
South  America.  By  the  cession  of  the 

*  In  the  course  of  the  general  illumination  which 
took  place  on  this  event,  the  mob,  taking  notice  that 
the  word  concord  was  put  in  coloured  lamps  over  the 
door  of  M.  Otto,  the  French  minister  in  Portman- 
square,  and  inferring  that  it  was  an  equivoque  of  the 
Frenchman  for  conquered — namely,  that  England 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  his  ally  the  Batavian 
republic,  and  the  restoration  of  the  French 
factories  and  counting-houses  in  India,  he 
hoped  to  possess  himself  of  Hindostan  and 
all  the  richest  regions  of  the  East.  Sebas- 
tiani's  mission  to  the  Levant  was  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  feasibility  of  the 
recovery  of  Egypt.  Buonaparte's  second 
great  project  was  to  place  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public, which  the  treaty  of  Luneville  had 
declared  independent,  absolutely  in  his  power. 
The  reorganisation  of  the  government  of 
France,  and  prosecution  of  plans  for  his 
ultimate  assumption  of  despotic  power,  were 
bis  unwearied  occupation  and  object. 

In  furtherance  of  his  system  of  colonisa- 
tion, his  first  object  was  the  recovery  of 
the  colonies  of  St.  Domingo  and  Guade- 
loupe. His  great  solicitude  for  the  reco- 
very of  St.  Domingo,  was  the  intrinsic 
value  and  importance  of  that  colony.  The 
part  of  it  which  belonged  to  France  before 
the  war,  which  was  barely  one-third  of  its 
extent,  and  by  far  the  least  fertile,  was 
more  productive  and  profitable  than  the 
whole  of  the  British  West  Indies :  the 
value  of  its  annual  exports  was  above 
£7,000,000  sterling,  and  it  employed  1,640 
ships,  and  26,770  seamen.  When  to  this 
possession  sheuld  be  added  the  Spanish 
part  of  the  island,  it  would  be  a  moderate 
calculation  to  state  the  probable  value  of 
the  whole  at  thrice  that  which  the  French 
part  alone  produced  before  the  war.  Even 
when  the  whole  island  should  be  brought  to 
the  state  in  which  the  French  part  was 
formerly,  it  would  not  then  be  half  peopled 
or  half  cultivated,  and  would  still  hold  out 
the  fairest  prospects  of  increasing  wealth 
and  resources.  It  was  therefore  clear,  should 
all  the  other  colonial  visions  of  the  first 
consul  prove  unreal,  that  if  France  could 
only  hold  St.  Domingo  as  a  colony,  she 
would  at  once  lay  the  firm  foundation  of 
a  commerce  and  a  navy,  which  eventually 
would  prove  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
nation.  Considerations  which  so  materially 
involved  the  future  destinies  of  France, 
pointed  out  the  policy  of  dispatching  the 
expedition  to  St.  Domingo,  which  had  been 
long  preparing,  and  which  was  completely 
equipped  within  a  very  short  time  after  the 
signing  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  and 

had  been  conquered  by  France, — that  gentleman,  to 
avoid  disturbance  and  riot,  was  obliged  to  substitute 
the  word  amity.  Some  sailors,  also,  finding  that 
G.R.  was  not  surmounted  as  usual  by  a  crown,  to 
appease  their  offended  patriotism,  a  lamp-formed 
diadem  was  put  up. 
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ready  to  proceed  to  its  destinatiou.  A  brief 
account  of  the  state  of  the  island  and  its 
antecedent  revolutionary  history,  seems  ne- 
cessary. 

The  cry  of  liberty  and  equality  which 
had  been  raised  in  the  mother-country, 
was  warmly  and  vehemently  re-echoed  from 
the  shores  of  its  offspring,  St.  Domingo. 
A  vast  conspiracy  was  entered  into  by  the 
slaves,  at  the  head  of  which  Jean  Franjois 
appeared,  with  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  as  his 
lieutenant.  The  object  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  black  republic  in  imitation  of  that 
of  the  parent  state.  The  whole  negro  popu- 
lation of  the  island  rose  in  rebellion  against 
the  planters,  and  secretly  attacking  them, 
!  massacred  all  on  whom  they  could  lay  hands, 
and  threw  their  mutilated  bodies  into  the 
flames  to  which  they  had  consigned  all  their 
movable  property.  Instead  of  colours,  the 
negroes  marched  with  spiked  infants  on 
their  spears.  Scenes  of  terrible  slaughter 
and  devastation  ensued.  Neither  age  nor 
sex  was  spared  :  the  females  were  violated  on 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  husbands ;  iufants 
were  thrown  into  the  flames;  and  above 
30,000  of  the  white  population  were  mas- 
sacred. On  June  3rd,  1793,  a  negro  rc- 
Sublic  was  proclaimed ;  but  the  English, 
;arfu!  of  the  consequences  of  this  explo- 
sion, and  invited  to  the  assistance  of  the 
surviving  planters,  landed  in  the  following 
year,  and  took  possession  of  the  mole  of 
St.  Nicholas,  the  principal  harbour  and 
stronghold  of  the  island.  Toussaint  (who, 
on  account  of  his  great  prowess,  which  had 
made  an  opening  everywhere  in  the  ranks  of 
his  enemies,  had  acquired  the  surname  of 
L'Ouverture),  now  sought  an  alliance  with 
the  French  republic,  and  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  black  forces  in 
the  island.  He  immediately  employed  his 
arms  in  the  reduction  of  the  Spanish  part 
of  the  island,  and  which  had  been  ceded  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  Basle,  and  quickly 
reducing  it  to  subjection,  he  became  entire 
master  of  St.  Domingo  by  the  end  of  1800. 
At  first  he  made  a  constitution  for  the 
negro  population  like  that  which  the  Di- 
rectory had  made  in  France ;  but  when 
the  revolution  of  Brumaire  established  the 
consulship,  Toussaint  proclaimed  himself 
first  consul  of  St.  Domingo.  When 
this  intelligence  reached  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, "  This  comedy  of  government,"  said 
lie,  "  must  cease !  We  must  not  permit 
military  honours  to  be  worn  by  apes  and  i 
monkeys!"  He  immediately  resolved  to, 


subdue  the  colony  and  restore  it  to  France. 
For  this  purpose  he  fitted  out  a  numerous 
fleet,  consisting  of  thirty-five  ships-of-the- 
line,  twenty -one  frigates,  and  above  eighty 
smaller  vessels  and  transports,  having  on 
board  2 1 ,000  troops,  consisting  of  the  demi- 
brigades,  both  officers  and  men,  who  were 
devoted  to  Moreau  and  republicanism.  The 
command  of  the  army  was  given  to  General 
Leclerc,  the  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte;  that  of  the  fleet,  to  Villaret 
Joyeuse.  The  expedition  sailed  for  its  des- 
tination on  the  14th  of  December,  1801. 

After  a  voyage  of  forty-six  days,  the  fleet 
arrived,  January  29th,  off  Cape  Samana, 
where  the  squadron  under  the  Spanish 
admiral  Graviua  joined  it.  At  this  time 
Toussaint  was  absent  from  Cape  Francois, 
but  Christophe,  his  lieutenant,  who  was  left 
in  command,  sent  to  inform  Leclerc,  that 
an  immediate  conflagration  of  the  town 
would  take  place  if  the  French  attempted 
its  attack.  In  reply,  Leclerc  forwarded 
Napoleon  Buonaparte's  letter  to  Toussaint, 
overflowing  with  terms  of  blandishment  and 
assurances  of  favour  on  condition  of  submis- 
sion. Not  receiving  a  satisfactory  answer, 
Leclerc  disembarked  his  forces.  Fort  Dau- 
phin quickly  surrendered ;  but  when  Leclerc 
approached  Cape  Franyois,  he  found  it  in  a 
state  of  conflagration,  and  that  Christophe 
had  retired  with  3,000  armed  negroes  to 
join  Toussaint.  Port-au-Prince,  the  prin- 
cipal military  posts,  and  chief  seaports, 
soon  falling  into  the  possession  of  the 
French,  they  advanced  into  the  interior 
of  the  island.  Here  Toussaiut,  availing 
himself  of  the  wooded  mountain-ridges 
and  impenetrable  fastnesses,  determined  to 
stand  on  his  defence ;  but  Leclerc,  trans- 
mitting Napoleon  Buonaparte's  letter  to 
the  negro  chief,  in  which,  on  condition  of 
submission,  he  offered  him  the  command  of 
the  colony,  Toussaint,  seeing  through  the 
artifice,  declined  submission.  At  this  time 
the  French  general,  receiving  a  reinforce- 
ment of  6,000  men  brought  by  the  Toulon 
squadron,  prepared  for  a  concentric  attack 
on  the  wooded  fastnesses  of  the  enemy, 
After  alternate  successes  and  reverses,  and 
both  parties  being  exhausted  with  the  deadly 
strife,  as  also  that  Christophe,  Dessalines, 
and  Maurepas  had  deserted  their  chief  and 
gone  over  with  their  forces  to  the  French 
service,  Toussaint  agreed,  May  8th,  1801, 
to  the  termination  of  hostilities,  and  retired 
to  his  farm  of  Ennery,  and  the  occupations 
of  rural  life,  where,  in  the  dead  of  the  night 
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on  the  9th  of  the  following  June,  he  was 
seized  w'nile  asleep,  and  being  conveyed  on 
board  the  Creole  frigate,  was  transported 
to  France.  On  his  arrival  at  Brest,  he  was 
hurried,  under  a  strong  escort  of  cavalry,  to 
the  castle  of  Joux,  on  the  Jura  mountains, 
in  a  damp  dungeon,  "  where  either  the  mid- 
night cord  or  dagger,  or  the  wasting  influ- 
ence of  confinement  and  hopeless  misery," 
ere  long  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

In  their  subjugation  of  St.  Domingo,  the 
cruelty  of  the  French  soldiers  was  atrocious; 
but  their  bloody  deeds  were  avenged  bv  dis- 

*  O  * 

ease  breaking  out  in  their  camp,  of  which 
many  thousands  perished,  among  whom  was 
Leclerc.  Rochambeau,  who  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  French,  being  reduced 
to  the  utmost  extremity  of  hunger,  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  colony  and  sur- 
render himself  to  a  British  squadron,  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  fresh  insurrection 
which  had  broken  out  under  Christophe 
and  Dessalines.  On  the  recommencement 
of  the  war  in  1803,  St.  Domingo  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English ;  but  its  indepen- 
dence, under  the  title  of  Hayti,  was  ac- 
knowledged on  the  1st  of  January,  1804. 
While  these  events  were  in  progress  in  St. 
Domingo,  Guadeloupe  was  in  a  state  of 
excitement.  The  mulattoes,  who  had  risen 
in  insurrection  in  October,  1801,  against 
the  French  governor  Lacrosse,  and  dis- 
placed him,  were  now  exposed  to  a  for- 
midable conspiracy  of  the  negroes.  To 
quell  the  outbreak,  General  Richepanse, 
with  3,500  men,  arrived  from  France.  The 
expedition  reached  Guadeloupe  on  the  5th 
of  May,  1802.  After  several  bloody  con- 
flicts the  revolt  was  extinguished,  and  slavery 
re-established. 

While  the  French  in  their  West  India 
islands  were  alternately  suffering  the  evils 
arising  out  of  the  crimes  and  errors  of  the 
founders  of  the  French  revolution,  the  Bri- 
tish settlements  were  not  exempt  from  the 
bad  consequences  of  the  same  system.  In 
Tobago,  v.-hen  intelligence  was  received  that 
the  island  was  to  be  restored  to  France,  the 
people  of  colour,  mustering  to  the  number 
of  7,000,  were  preparing  to  attack  Brigadier- 
general  Carmichael,  who  had  only  200  men 
under  his  command  ;  but  the  general,  by 
the  prompt  display  of  vigorous  measures, 
restored  order.  On  April  9th,  the  8th 
West  India  regiment,  consisting  entirely 
of  negroes,  having,  in  -a  state  of  mutiny, 
killed  several  of  their  officers,  and  being 
ready  drawn  up  to  resist  all  opposition,  the 
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colonel  of  the  regiment  (Cochrane  John- 
stone),  collecting  the  militia  and  all  the 
European  troops  he  could  muster,  advanced 
against  them;  and  after  a  smart  conflict, 
in  which  sixty  of  the  mutineers  were  killed, 
and  forty  wounded,  reduced  them  to  sub- 
jection 

Though  the  British  government  felt  dis- 
quietude at  the  preparation  of  the  arma- 
ment for  St.  Domingo,  on  receiving  express 
assurances  from  France  that  the  only  object 
was  to  recover  their  revolted  colonies,  con- 
sent was  given  for  its  departure,  notwith- 
standing the  definitive  treaty  was  not  con- 
cluded ;  but  as  a  precautionary  measure,  a 
fleet  was  assembled  in  Bantry  Bay  for  the 
purpose  of  reinforcing  the  naval  force  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  thus  form  a  fleet  of  obser- 
vation to  watch  the  motions  of  the  French 
armament,  and  prevent  any  attack  on  the 
British  West  India  possessions.  When  the 
fleet  was  about  to  set  sail  from  Bantry  Bay, 
a  spirit  of  mutiny  appeared  among  the 
crews,  who  expressed  an  unwillingness  to 
proceed  on  that  destination,  as  the  war  was 
at  an  end.  The  mutiny  being,  however, 
soon  subdued  by  the  decided  and  spirited 
conduct  of  the  officers,  and  fourteen  of  the 
ringleaders  being  executed,  the  fleet  pro- 
ceeded on  its  destination. 

No  sooner  had  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
been  signed,  than  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
began  to  put  his  ambitious  designs  into 
execution.  Though,  by  the  treaty  of  Lune- 
ville,  it  had  been  provided  that  the  Batavian, 
Helvetian,  Cisalpine,  and  Ligurian  republics, 
though  affiliated  with  France,  should  be  free, 
and  entitled  to  adopt  the  form  of  government 
which  the  people  who  inhabited  them  should 
think  fit,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  remodelled 
their  governments  so  as  to  render  them 
submissive  to  his  authority.  Though  the 
mountaineers  of  the  canton  of  Soleure, 
Oberland,  and  other  districts  embodied 
themselves  under  the  command  of  De  Wat- 
teville  and  d'Erlach,  and  were  successful  in 
their  early  resistance,  they  were  finally  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  Ney,  who  entered  Swit- 
zerland with  an  army  of  20,000  men.  By 
secret  treaties  with  Spain,  the  first  consul 
added  Louisiana,  Parma,  Placentia,  and  the 
island  of  Elba,  to  France. 

Nor  were  the  efforts  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte less  active  with  regard  to  the  internal 
interests  of  France,  and  the  advancement 
of  its  commercial  interests.  Chambers  of 
commerce  and  agriculture  were  established 
in  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  the  French 
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republic  ;  societies  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  arts  and  manufactures  were  established  ; 
and  an  ordinance  was  published  enact- 
ing public  exhibitions  of  the  productions  of 
French  industry  and  ingenuity  from  the 
17th  to  the  22nd  of  September  in  each 
year.  But  his  exertions  were  not  thus 
limited  :  he  manifested,  both  directly  and 
through  his  influence  with  Spain,  Holland, 
Genoa,  and  the  other  subjugated  powers, 
the  most  determined  hostility  to  British 
commerce.  Our  intercourse  with  Piedmont 
was  completely  cut  off;  and  our  trade  with 
Genoa,  Tuscany,  and  Spain,  was  interdicted 
under  severe  prohibitions.  British  poods 
were  excluded  all  transit  through  the  Bata- 
vian  republic  under  the  severest  penalties ; 
and  the  same  was  likely  soon  to  be  the 
case  throughout  the  north  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly Germany. 

Though  the  people  of  France  had  sub- 
mitted to  be  the  instrument  of  the  designs 
of  every  party  which,  in  its  turn,  had  ruled 
the  destinies  of  that  country  during  the 
revolution,  the  great  majority  of  them,  par- 
ticularly the  peasantry,  were  dissatisfied  at 
the  abolition  of  their  ancient  religion,  and 
wished  to  see  it  restored  in  its  former  splen- 
dour. Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  aware  of 
this  predominant  inclination,  and  deeming 
the  measure  necessary  to  secure  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  state  and  the  security  of  the 
government,  he  entered,  during  the  war, 
into  a  convention  with  the  pope,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  religious  system 
for  the  Gallican  church.  That  convention 
— or,  as  it  was  styled,  concordat — bore  date 
October  10th,  1H01,  and  was  published  in 
Paris  on  Easter  Sunday,  which  was  a  fort- 
night after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens.  The  new  religious  code  was  an- 
nounced to  the  French  people  by  the  first 
consul's  proclamation,  dated  April  17th  ;  and 
a  solemn  celebration  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Roman  catholic  religion  in  France  took 
place  on  the  15th  of  August;  the  festival  of 
the  Assumption  being  held  in  the  church 
of  N6tre-Dame,  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Paris.  The  fete  was  celebrated  with  the 
utmost  splendour  and  magnificence.  Among 
the  ceremonies,  the  consecrating  the  mili- 
tary standards  had  been  intended,  but  the 
clergy  gave  much  umbrage  to  the  military, 
particularly  Moreau,  Laniics,  Victor,  Oudi- 
not,  &c.  "The  standards  of  the  French 
army,"  said  they,  "  had  never  been  so 
crowned  with  glory  as  when  they  were  not  j 
consecrated ;"  or,  as  another  version  baa  it, 


"  since  they  had  ceased  to  receive  the  bene- 
diction of  priests."  When  the  ceremony 
was  over,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  asked  Au- 
gereau  what  he  thought  of  it  ?  "  It  was 
a  fine  piece  of  mummery,"  was  the  reply  ; 
"  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  million  of 
men  who  have  perished  in  the  destruction 
of  what  has  since  been  re-established  :" 
and  it  being  understood  that  if  the  cere- 
mony was  performed,  the  soldiers  would 
trample  the  standards  under  their  feet,  the 
design  was  abandoned. 

By  the  concordat,  the  Roman  catholic 
religion  was  declared  that  of  the  French 
people.  Ten  archbishops,  fifty  bishops,  and 
8,000  cures  and  parish  priests  were  esta- 
blished. The  annual  salary  of  an  arch- 
bishop was  15,000  francs  ;  that  of  a  bishop, 
10,000;  that  of  the  priests  of  the  larger 
parishes  was  1,500,  and  that  of  the  smaller, 
1,200:  the  state  had  the  right  of  pro- 
motion  to  all  ecclesiastical  appointments, 
and  of  compelling  the  nominees  to  reveal 
any  plots  which  they  might  hear  against 
the  state.  In  the  preceding  April,  the 
priests,  availing  themselves  of  the  general 
amnesty  to  all  emigrants  who  took  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  existing  government, 
had  returned  to  France ;  and  in  priestly 
gratitude  to  their  benefactor,  styled  him  in 
their  sermons,  pastoral  letters,  charges,  and 
catechisms,  the  envoy  of  God,  the  instru- 
ment of  his  decrees,  and  hia  representative 
on  earth. 

When  the  disposition  to  re-establish  a 
national  religion  in  France  was  first  indi- 
cated, it  was  debated  what  kind  of  religion 
it  would  be  best  to  establish.  Many  de- 
sired to  throw  off  the  papal  yoke  and  esta- 
blish a  (lalliran  church,  similar  to  that  of 
England.  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  reply 
was :  "  I  am  aware  that  a  part  of  France 
would  become  protestants  ;  but  the  majority 
would  remain  catholic,  and  struggle,  with 
the  fervour  of  sectarian  zeal,  against  the 
schism  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Religious 
contests,  dissensions  in  families,  would 
ensue."  To  those  who  argued  that  the 
spirit  of  the  age  was  opposed  to  relapsing 
to  the  old  order  of  tilings  in  religious  mat- 
ters— "  Religion,"  said  he,  "  is  a  principle 
inherent  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  necessary 
to  satisfy  his  mind  with  that  tomelhing  un- 
defined and  marvellous,  which  it  requires, 
and  which  religion  offers  him.  My  reason," 
added  he,  "  keeps  me  in  unbelief  concerning 
many  things  ;  but  the  impressions  of  child- 
hood, and  the  feelings  of  early  youth,  throw 
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me  back  into  uncertainty.  My  incredulity 
does  not  proceed  from  perverseness  or  licen- 
tiousness of  mind ;  but  how  is  it  possible 
tbat  conviction  can  find  its  way  to  my  heart, 
when  I  hear  the  absurd  language,  and  wit- 
ness the  iniquitous  acts,  of  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  preach  to  us  the  pure  and  sublime 
precepts  of  Christ — who  incessantly  tell  us 
that  their  reign  is  not  of  this  world,  and 
yet  lay  hands  on  everything  they  can  get  ? 
The  pope — the  head  of  religion — thinks  only 
of  this  world  and  his  secular  power  as  a 
prince.  Nevertheless,  I  consider  religion 
as  the  basis  and  support  of  sound  principles 
and  good  morality.  The  popularity  of  gov- 
ernments is  enhanced  by  its  respect  for 
religion.  It  was  this  respect  which  gained 
me  the  affections  of  the  Italians  and  the 
confidence  of  the  ulemahs  of  Egypt."  To 
those  who  argued  the  impolicy  of  religious 
institutions  and  the  materiality  of  nature — 
"  Yesterday  evening,"  said  he,  "  when  walk- 
ing alone  in  the  woods,  amidst  the  solitude 
of  nature,  the  distant  bells  of  the  church  of 
Kueil  struck  upon  my  ear,  and  recalled  the 
first  years  I  passed  at  Brienne.  Involun- 
tarily I  felt  emotion — so  powerful  is  the 
influence  of  early  habits  and  associations. 
I  said  to  myself — if  I  feel  thus,  what  must 
be  the  influence  of  such  impressions  on 
simple  and  credulous  men  ?  Let  your  phi- 
losophers, your  ideologues,  answer  that  if 
they  can.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  a  religion  for  the  people,  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  government.  They  will 
say  I  am  a  papist :  I  am  not.  I  was  a 
Mohammedan  in  Egypt ;  I  will  become  a 
catholic  here,  for  the  good  of  my  country. 
I  am  no  believer  in  particular  creeds ;  but 
if  there  be  not  a  Deity" — extending  his 
hands  to  the  sky,  which  was  thickly  studded 
with  stars — "  look  to  the  heavens,  and  say 
who  made  all  that.  Everything  proclaims 
the  eternal  truth — that  there  is  a  God !" 

Before  the  passing  of  the  concordat, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  was,  by  a  senatus 
consvltum,  created  first  consul  for  ten  addi- 
tional years  beyond  the  ten  fixed  at  his 
original  appointment;  and  by  the  qualified 
suffrages  of  more  than  three  millions  and-a- 
half  of  the  four  millions  of  citizens  entitled 
to  vote,  he  was  (August  2nd) — namely, 
thirteen  days  before  the  inauguration  of, 
the  concordat  in  Notre-Dame,  proclaimed 
consul  for  life;  and  on  that  occasion, 
the  senate  waiting  on  him  to  present  the 
decree  establishing  his  authority,  he  thus 
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a  citizen  belongs  to  his  country.  The 
people  have  required  that  mine  should  be 
devoted  to  their  service.  I  obey  their  will. 
Through  my  efforts,  and  the  concurrence  of 
all  the  authorities,  aided  by  the  confidence 
.and  wishes  of  this  great  people,  liberty  and 
equality,  and  the  prosperity  of  France, 
shall  be  established  beyond  the  vicissitudes 
of  chance  and  the  uncertainties  of  the 
future.  T.he  best  of  nation*  will  be  the 
happiest;  and  the  felicity  of  the  French 
people  will  contribute  to  that  of  all  Europe. 
Then,  satisfied  with  having  been  called  by 
the  fiat  of  Him  from  whom  all  emanates,  to 
jring  back  to  earth  justice,  order,  and 
equality,  I  will  hear  the  stroke  of  my  last 
iiour  without  regret,  and  without  inquie- 
tude as  to  the  opinions  of  the  generations 
to  come." 

For  the  purpose  of  the  reception  of  the 
senate,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  held  a  levee, 
distinguished  with  all  the  magnificence  and 
splendour  of  the  court  of  the  old  regime. 
In  the  evening  a  brilliant  ball,  was  given  at 
the  Tuileries,  bearing  all  the  aspect  and 
pretensions  of  regality.  On  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  concordat,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
went  in  the  state  carriage  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  his  servants  appeared  in  livery. 

To  prepare  the  public  eye  and  tastes  for 
the  restoration  of  the  gradations  of  ranks  in 
society,  and  the  resumption  of  royalty  on 
the  ancient  model,  a  grand  military  order 
was  now  projected,  to  be  entitled  the  Le- 
gion of  Honour.  On  the  15th  of  May, 
Rcederer,  one  of  the  councillors  of  state, 
proposed  it  to  the  legislative  body,  as  the 
best  means  of  supporting  the  grandeur  of 
the  French  nation,  and  of  guarding  its  do- 
minions. The  project  was,  that  the  order 
should  be  composed  of  fifteen  cohorts  and  a 
council  of  administration.  Each  cohort  to 
consist  of  seven  grand  officers,  twenty  com- 
mandants, thirty  subordinate  officers,  and 
350  legionaries;  the  first  consul  always  to 
be  the  chief,  and  the  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  life,  with  appropriate  annual 
salaries — namely,  each  grand  officer,  5,000 
francs;  each  commandant,  2,000;  each  su- 
bordinate officer,  1,000  ;  and  each  legionary, 
250.  Every  individual  was  sworn,  on  his 
admission,  that  he  would  devote  his  life  and 
services  to  the  well-being  of  the  republic; 
to  the  preservation  of  its  territorial  indivisi- 
bility ;  to  the  defence  of  its  government,  its 
laws,  and  the  property  by  them  consecrated ; 
to  oppose,  by  all  the  means  which  justice, 
reason,  and  the  laws  authorised,  every  under- 
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taking  which  tended  to  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  forms  and  government,  and  of 
the  titles  and  privileges  attached  to  them ; 
and  to  exert  his  best  and  most  strenuous 
efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
order  of  things.  All  military  men  who  had 
received  honorary  distinctions  of  arms  from 
the  first  consul  were  members  of  the  legion, 
or  who  had  rendered  essential  service  in  the 
defence  of  liberty  in  the  late  war,  either  in 
the  field  or  in  the  council ;  and  citizens, 
who  by  their  abilities,  knowledge,  or  talents, 
had  contributed  to  establish  the  principles 
of  the  republic,  or  who  had  been  eminent 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  or  who  by 
their  virtues  had  caused  it  to  be  respected, 
were  qualified  to  be  nominated  candidates. 
Though  the  rules  limited  the  number  of 
members,  the  order  gradually  embraced 
many  thousands  more  than  the  original 
number.  Fiddlers  and  opera-singers  were 
in  its  ranks.  The  order  was  established 
with  great  pomp,  and  proclaimed  a  law  of 
the  state  on  the  19th  of  May,  1802. 

This  invidious  revival  of  the  emblems  of 
faded  nobility  did  not,  however,  take  place 
without  much  opposition  to  the  design  of 
the  first  consul.  General  Dumas  maintained 
that  the  order  should  be  limited  to  military 
men.  "  Ideas  of  the  kind,"  said  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  "might  be  well  adapted  to 
the  feudal  ages,  when  merit  was  founded 
solely  on  military  prowess;  when  the  strength 
of  a  man  six  feet  high,  and  not  the  coup- 
tfoeil,  the  habit  of  foresight,  the  power  of 
thought  and  calculation,  constituted  the 
general.  But  now  the  case  is  different. 
The  general  who  can  now  achieve  great 
things  is  he  who  is  possessed  of  shining 
civil  abilities ;  and  it  is  their  perception  of 
the  strength  of  his  talents  which  makes  the 
soldiers  obey  him.  Listen  to  them  at  their 
bivouacs;  you  will  invariably  find  them 
award  the  preference  to  mental  over  phy- 
sical qualities.  In  all  civil  states,  force 
yields  to  civil  qualities.  Bayonets  sink 
before  the  man  of  science,  who  has  gained 
an  ascendancy  by  his  knowledge.  We 
must  not  reason  from  ages  of  barbarity  to 
these  times.  France  consists  of  30,000,000 
of  men,  united  by  intelligence,  property, 
and  commerce.  Three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  are  nothing  in  such  a 
mass.  The  tendency  of  military  men  is  to 
carry  everything  by  force;  the  enlightened 
civilian  elevates  his  views  to  the  perception 
of  the  general  good.  The  first  would  rule 
by  despotic  authority ;  the  last  subjects 


everything  to  the  test  of  discussion,  truth, 
and  reason.  I  have  no  hesitation,  there- 
fore, in  saying,  that  if  a  preference  is  to  be 
awarded  to  the  one  or  the  other,  it  belongs 
by  preference  to  the  civilian.  If  you  divide 
society  into  soldiers  and  citizens,  you  esta- 
blish two  orders  in  what  should  be  one 
nation.  If  you  confine  honours  to  military 
men,  you  do  what  is  still  worse — you  sink 
the  people  into  nothing." 

To  the  arguments  of  Thibaudeau  and 
others,  that  the  institution  of  the  order  had 
a  tendency  to  originate  a  patrician  class,  and 
re-establish  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment— that  "  crosses  and  ribbons  were  the 
pillars  and  'child's  playthings'  of  an  here- 
ditary throne,  and  unknown  to  the  Romans 
who  conquered  the  w,orld ;"  he  replied  : — 
"  It  is  singular,  that  in  an  argument  against 
distinctions,  reference  should  be  made  to 
that  nation  in  which,  among  all  that  ever 
existed,  they  were  most  firmly  established. 
The  Romans  had  patricians,  the  equestrian 
order,  citizens,  and  slaves;  for  each  class 
they  had  a  separate  costume — different 
habits.  To  reward  achievements,  they 
awarded  all  sorts  of  distinctions — surnames 
recalling  great  services,  mural  crowns,  tri- 
umphs. Superstition  was  called  in  to  lend 
her  aid  to  the  general  impression.  Take 
away  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  nothing 
remains.  When  that  fine  body  of  patri- 
cians was  destroyed,  Rome  was  torn  in 
pieces ;  then  successively  arose  the  fury  of 
Marius,  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla,  the 
tyranny  of  the  emperors.  I  defy  you  to 
show  me  a  republic,  ancient  or  modern, 
where  distinctions  among  men  have  not  pre- 
vailed. They  call  them  baubles.  Well,  it 
is  with  baubles  that  you  govern  mankind. 
The  French  have  but  one  prevailing  senti- 
ment, and  that  is  honour;  everything 
should  be  done,  therefore,  to  foster  and 
encourage  that  principle  Voltaire  called 
soldiers,  Alexanders  at  five  sous  a-day.  He 
was  right:  they  really  are  so.  Do  you 
believe  that  you  would  ever  make  a  man 
fight  by  abstract  principles?  Never;  such 
views  are  fit  only  for  the  scholar  in  his 
study.  For  the  soldier,  as  for  all  men  in 
active  life,  you  must  have  glory  and  dis- 
tinction :  recompenses  are  the  food  which 
nourish  military  virtue.  In  the  great 
actions  performed  by  the  armies  of  the 
republic,  the  officers  of  the  army  have  been 
animated  by  the  same  sentiments  of  honour 
as  those  of  the  old  regime  were.  It  was  the 
same  principle  which  led  to  the  triumphs  of 
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Louis  XIV. ;  and  if  you  wish  to  preserve 
that  principle,  you  must  create  the  means 
of  giving  it  direction." 

At  this  time  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte's  undertakings  was 
commenced — the  preparation  of  a  code  of 
laws. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800,  he 
had  directed  a  commission  of  lawyers,  under 
the  presidency  of  Cambaceres,  to  frame  a 
code  forming  the  concentration  of  the 
heterogeneous  laws  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  republic  into  one  consistent  whole. 
The  codification  commission  consisted  of 
the  ablest  and  most  experienced  lawyers 
of  the  old  regime — namely,  Cambaceres, 
Tronchet,  Portales,  Lebrun,  Roederer,  and 
Thibaudeau.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  pre- 
sided at  all  the  meetings  of  the  commission, 
and  took  an  active  interest  in  the  debates. 
In  the  compilation  of  the  code,  material 
assistance  was  derived  from  the  works  of 
Pothier,  the  jurisconsult  of  Orleans  under  the 
ancient  regime,  on  the  elements  and  princi- 
ples of  general  jurisprudence.  The  sketch  or 
project  of  the  first  code  was  printed  in  1801, 
and  submitted  to  the  different  courts  of 
justice  in  France  for  their  observations  and 
suggestions ;  and  when  those  observations 
and  suggestions  were  printed,  the  whole  was 
laid  before  the  council  of  legislation  of  the 
council  of  state.  By  the  beginning  of  1804, 
the  entire  code,  having  passed  both  the 
tribunate  and  the  legislative  body,  was  pro- 
mulgated as  the  "  Civil  Code  of  Frenchmen" 
(Code  Civile  des  Franrais)  ;  but  a  few 
months  after  its  promulgation,  declaring 
himself  emperor,  he  changed  its  name  to 
that  of  "  Code  Napoleon."  This  code,  with 
its  subsequent  imitations,  has  become  the 
code  of  the  half  of  Europe. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  organised 
a  national  system  of  education.  The  pri- 
mary object  of  the  system  was  utilitarian  ; 
all  speculative  and  metaphysical  subjects 
were  discouraged.  While  the  topic  of  edu- 
cation was  in  debate,  the  metaphysicians  of 
the  revolution,  said  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
were  the  men  to  whom  France  owes  all  her 
misfortunes.  "  These  ideologists"  [a  term  he 
employed  to  designate  those  whose  doctrines 
had  a  tendency  to  the  notion  of  indefinite 
perfectability],  said  he,  "know  nothing  of 
men,  and  can  never  get  a  practical  idea  into 


their  heads.  I  will  have  none  of  your 
ideologists  !  "  He  also  reorganised  the  pro- 
vincial or  local  administration,  and  made  it 
entirely  dependent  on  the  central  power  or 
executive  at  Paris.  He  caused  roads  to  be 
constructed  over  the  Simplon,  and  Monts 
Cenis  and  Genevre,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
necting Piedmont  and  the  Valais  with 
France ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  renewal  of 
war,  facilitating  the  passage  of  the  French 
armies,  by  spreading  a  net- work  of  roads 
throughout  Europe.  By  virtue  of  the  new 
constitution  which  he  had  devised  for 
France,  he  invested  himself  with  the  right 
of  making  war  or  peace,  ratifying  treaties, 
granting  pardons,  nominating  public  officers, 
appointing  forty  out  of  the  120  members 
composing  the  senate,  and  prescribing  to 
that  assembly  the  subjects  of  its  delibera- 
tions. Desirous  of  imparting  to  his  ulti- 
mate intention  of  assuming  imperial  sway 
the  prestige  of  something  like  a  title  to 
the  throne  of  France,  he  employed  M. 
Meyer,  president  of  the  regency  of  War- 
saw, to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  head 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  then  resident 
in  Poland.  He  proposed  that  Louis  should 
execute  a  formal  deed,  resigning  for  himself 
and  his  family  all  pretensions  to  the  throne 
of  France ;  and  offered,  in  return,  to  put 
the  Bourbon  princes  in  possession  of  inde- 
pendent dominions  in  Italy.  In  reply,  the 
heir  of  the  king  of  France  said  :  "  I  do  not 
confound  Monsieur  Buonaparte  with  those 
who  preceded  him.  I  esteem  his  bravery 
and  military  genius :  I  owe  him  good-will 
for  many  of  the  acts  of  his  government ;  for 
benefits  done  to  my  people,  I  will  always 
consider  as  done  to  myself.  But  he  is 
mistaken  if  he  supposes  that  my  rights  can 
be  made  the  subject  of  bargain  and  com- 
promise. Could  they  have  been  called  in 
question,  this  very  application  would  have 
established  them.  What  the  designs  of 
God  may  be  for  me  and  my  house,  I  know 
not ;  but  of  the  duties  imposed  on  me  by  the 
rank  in  which  it  was  his  pleasure  I  should 
be  born,  I  am  not  wholly  ignorant.  As  a 
Christian,  I  will  perform  those  duties  while 
life  remains.  As  a  descendant  of  St.  Louis, 
I  will  know  how  to  respect  myself,  were  I  in 
fetters.  As  the  successor  of  Francis  I.,  I 
will  at  least  say  with  him — '  All  is  lost,  ex- 
cept honour  1 '  " 
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RUPTURE  OF  THE  PEACE  OF  AMIENS,  AND  RENEWAL  OF  THE  WAR. 

MANY  causes  conduced  to  the  rupture  of 
the  peace  of  Amiens.  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, irritated  at  the  asperity  with  which 
his  government  and  acts  had  been  can- 
vassed, and  his  encroachments  in  conti- 
nental Europe  stigmatised,  instructed  his 
minister  (M.  Otto)  at  the  court  of  London 
to  make  the  following  demands: — 1.  That 
the  English  government  should  adopt  mea- 
sures for  the  suppression  of  certain  libellous 
publications.  2.  That  French  emigrants  re- 
sident in  Jersey  should  be  sent  out  of  that 
island.  3.  That  the  Vendean  chief,  Georges, 
and  his  adherents,  should  be  transported  to 
Canada.  4.  That  the  Bourbon  princes, 
then  resident  in  Great  Britain,  should  repair 
to  Warsaw;  and  .*>.  That  the  French  emi- 
grants who  continued  to  wear  the  orders 
and  decorations  belonging  to  the  ancient 
government  of  France,  should  be  required  to 
quit  the  territory  of  the  British  empire.  To 
these  requisitions  the  reply  of  our  gov- 
ernment was,  that  while  the  English  na- 
tion was  sincerely  disposed  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace,  no  representative  of  a  foreign 
power  would  ever  induce  them  to  consent 
to  a  violation  of  those  rights  on  which  the 
liberties  of  the  people  of  England  were 
founded.  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  grand 
reason  of  discontent  was  his  ambition  and  his 
desire  of  conquest,  which  he  gave  forcible  ex- 
pression to  in  his  assertion,  that  "  a  govern- 
ment like  that  of  France,  in  order  to  main- 
tain itself,  required  to  dazzle  and  astonish ; 
that  it  must  either  be  the  first  of  all,  or  be 
overpowered."  To  accomplish  this  object, 


•  In  addition  to  many  other  acts  of  bad  faith  on  the 
part  of  France,  the  following  outrages  were  committed 
on  British  chipping: — "The  Fame,  a  packet  from 
Southampton  to  Guernsey,  was  forced  by  stress  of 
weather  into  Cherbourg,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  de- 
cree of  Robespierre — by  which  it  was  enacted,  that 
vessels  under  100  tons  burden,  carrying  British 
merchandise  and  approaching  within  four  league* 
of  France,  should  be  forfeited — was,  on  the  very 
day  on  which  the  French  fleet,  by  permission  of 
the  British  government,  had  been  allowed  to  sail  for 
Bt.  Domingo,  confiscated,  and  the  captain  con- 
demned to  six  months'  imprisonment,  although  his 
entry  into  the  port  was  from  distress  of  weather. 
In  January,  1802,  another  vessel,  the  Jennies, 
freighted  in  England  with  coal  for  Charentc,  and 
other  merchandise  for  Spain,  was,  on  her  arrival  at 
Rochefort,  seized  and  confiscated  on  the  same 
pround — namely,  having  on  board  prohibited  or 
Jlrilish  merchandise.  In  July  following — namely, 
three  months  after  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  had 
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the  conquest  of  England  was  necessary;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  he  devoted  all  the  energies 
of  his  mind.  "  The  destruction  of  England," 
said  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  the  course  of  the  par- 
liamentary debate  on  the  necessity  of  resist- 
ing the  restless  and  insatiable  ambition  of 
the  ruler  of  France,  "  is  the  first  vision  which 
breaks  on  the  French  consul  through  the 
gleam  of  the  morning;  this  is  his  last  prayer 
at  night,  to  whatever  deity  he  may  address 
it,  whether  to  Jupiter  or  to  Mahomet,  to  the 
goddess  of  battles,  or  to  the  goddess  of  rea- 
son. Look  at  the  map  of  Europe,  from  which 
France  was  said  to  be  expunged,  and  now 
see  nothing  but  France.  If  the  ambition 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  be  immeasurable, 
there  are  abundant  reasons  why  it  should  be 
progressive." 

The  causes  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
England  were,  in  addition  to  the  attempts  to 
embarrass  and  injure  British  commerce,* 
that  a  privileged  spy,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  "a  commercial  agent,"  was  stationed 
in  every  port,  with  secret  instructions  to 
obtain  "  plans  of  the  ports  of  his  district, 
with  a  specification  of  the  soundings,  for 
mooring  vessels ;"  and,  if  no  such  plan  could 
be  procured,  "to  point  out  the  winds  neces- 
sary for  vessels  to  enter  and  depart;  and 
what  the  greatest  draught  of  water  with 
which  they  could  enter  therein  deeply  laden." 
On  missions  of  this  kind,  military  men,  en- 
gineers, and  members  of  the  secret  police  f 
were  dispatched  to  London;  and  two  of  the 
most  active,  Chepy  and  Fauvelet,  actually 
commenced  their  functions  at  Guernsey  and 

been  signed — the  Nancy  (an  English  vessel,  bound  , 
to  Rotterdam  with  a  cargo  of  foreign  merchandise, 
which  hud  been  made  prize  of  during  the  war,  and 
legally  condemned  and  sold),  was  driven  by  stress 
of  weather  into  Flushing,  where  she  was  seized  by 
the  French  and  confiscated.  Among  other  similar 
violations,  was  the  case  of  the  brig  Georye,  which 
arrived  in  ballast  at  Charente  on  the  25lh  of  Octo- 
ber, with  the  purpose  of  returning  with  a  cargo  of 
brandy  :  this  ship  was  seized  under  pretence  of  hav- 
ing English  goods  on  board — namely,  the  plates, 
knives,  and  forks  of  the  captain's  mess.  To  the 
representations  of  Lord  Whilworlh  of  the  hardship* 
and  injustice  of  these  proceedings,  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte's reply  was,  that  "justice  must  take  its 
course." 

t  C'apefigue  (Le  Coniulat  et  FEmpire)  says,  that 
they  had  taken  soundings  of  the  roadsteads  j  had 
obtained  access  to  the  dockyards  and  arsenals ;  and 
had  tampered  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Irish  malcon- 
tent*. 
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Dublin ;  but  a  providential  accident  reveal- 
ing the  design,  the  British  government  pro- 
hibited the  others  proceeding  to  their  places 
of  destination,  on  pain  of  being  ordered  to 
quit  the  kingdom. 

Influenced  by  these  causes,  as  also  by  the 
demonstration  of  the  ambitious  designs  of 
the  first  consul  on  continental  Europe,  the 
English  government  sent  orders  to  delay  the 
evacuation  of  Malta,  Alexandria,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,*  until  some  satisfactory 
information  could  be  obtained  of  the  French 
designs. 

In  this  unsettled  and  threatening  state  of 
affairs,  a  message  from  the  king  to  parlia- 
ment announced,  that  as  very  considerable 
naval  and  military  preparations  were  being 
made  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Holland, 
additional  aid  was  required  for  the  defence 
of  the  British  dominions,  in  case  of  an  en- 
croachment on  the  part  of  France.  The 
militia  were  called  out,  and  preparations 
made  for  the  re-equipment  of  the  fleets. 

These  measures,  together  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  British  ministry  not  to  evacuate 
Malta,  Alexandria,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,   so  excited  the   anger    of   Napoleon 
Buonaparte  and  disarranged  his  plans,  that 
no  sooner  had  Lord  Whitworth  made  his 
appearance  at  a  levee,  held  in  the  Tuileries 
for  giving  audience  to  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, than  the  first  consul,  fixing  his  eye 
on    him,    exclaimed   loudly    and    fiercely : 
"  You  are,  then,  determined  on  war  !"     On 
Lord  Whitworth  denying  the  charge,  Na- 
poleon   Buonaparte    rejoined  :    "  We   have 
been  at  war  for  fifteen  years :  you  are  re- 
solved to  have  fifteen  years  more  of  it — you 
force  me  to  it.     If  you  arm,  I  will  arm  too. 
You  may  destroy  France,  but  you  cannot 
intimidate   her."      "  We  desire  neither  to 
injure  nor  intimidate  her,  but   to   live  on 
terms  of  good  intelligence,"    replied    Lord 
Whitworth.     "  Kespect  treaties,  then,"  said 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.     "  Woe  to  those  by 
whom  they  are  not  respected  ! — they  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  result."     He  imme- 
diately  quitted   the    levte,   leaving   the  as- 
sembled   ministers    astonished   at   his   un- 
seemly conduct.     Lord  Whitworth  quitted 
Paris  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  May  j  and 
passports   were    soon   after  granted  "to   the 
French  ambassador  in  London.     Letters  oi 

*  The  following  conquests  had  already  been  sur- 
rendered :  Pondicherry,   in   the  East   Indies;  Mar 
tinique,  St.  Lucia,  and  Tobago,  in  the  West  Indies 
Uemerara,  Berbice,  Essequibo,  and  Surinam,  in  South 
America;  and  Cochin. 
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marque  were  issued  by  the  British  govern- 
ment on  the  16th ;  and  on  the  18th,  war 
was  declared  against  France  and  Holland. 
Previous  to  the  announcement  in  the  London 
'azette  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  orders 
lad  been  issued  for  the  seizure  of  all  shipping 
of  France,  and  of  the  states  subject  to  her 
)ower,  in  British  ports ;  and  in  retaliation, 
Mapoleon  Buonaparte  ordered  all  English 
subjects,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
sixty,  residing  or  travelling  in  the  dominions 
of  France,  to  be  arrested  and  detained.  A 
close  blockade  of  the  harbours  of  France 
and  Holland  was  immediately  enforced. 
Lord  Nelson  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Mediterranean  fleet ;  and  on  reaching 
lis  destination  took  his  station  off  Toulon, 
;o  watch  the  fleet  and  expedition  preparing 
there  for  Corsica.  The  army,  both  regular, 
militia,  and  volunteer,  was  increased  to  an 
unexampled  extent.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  volunteers  and  yeomanry  enrolled 
themselves.  Entrenched  camps  were  formed 
along  the  English  coast  opposite  France,  at 
Chatham,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
By  night,  beacons  blazed  on  every  hill-top 
throughout  the  island.  Block-ships,  con- 
sisting of  old  hulks,  colliers,  or  other 
almost  unserviceable  vessels,  were  fitted  up  to 
bear  guns,  and  placed  on  the  river  Thames, 
as  high  as  Gravesend ;  others  down  the 
channel  of  the  Severn,  off  Harwich;  and  some 
were  stationed  off  Margate.  "  On  a  sudden," 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "the  whole  island 
seemed  converted  into  a  vast  camp — the 
whole  nation  into  soldiers." 

The  war  was  opened  vigorously  on  both 
sides.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  ordered  Mor- 
tier  to  advance  with  the  French  army  which 
had  been  collected  on  the  frontiers  of  Hol- 
land, and  seize  the  electorate  of  Hanover. 
When  the  French  general  had  reached  the 
heart  of  the  electorate,  the  governor  (the 
Duke  of  Cambridge)  considering  resistance 
hopeless,  agreed  to  evacuate  the  country, 
provided  his  army  was  permitted  to  retire 
behind  the  Elbe;  but  the  treaty  was  no 
sooner  completed  than  Mortier  compelled 
General  Walmoden,  the  commander-iu- 
chief,  to  surrender  his  arms  and  horses,  and 
disband  and  dismiss  the  men.  At  the  same 
time,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  issued  a  decree, 
that  all  neutral  vessels  which  had  touched 
at  a  harbour  of  Great  Britain  should  be 
liable  to  seizure ;  and  that  all  colonial  pro- 
duce and  merchandise  brought  in  neutral 
vessels  direct  from  England,  should  be  con- 
fiscated. 
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Napoleon  Buonaparte  now  recurred  to 
bis  favourite  scheme  of  invading  England. 
Camps  were  formed  along  the  French  and 
Dutch  coasts,  and  vast  flotillas,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the  troops  across 
the  channel,  were  prepared,  and  constantly 
manoeuvred  in  all  the  harbours  from  Brest 
|  to  the  Texel ;  the  harbour  of  Boulogne 
being  appointed  the  central  point  for  the 
assemblage.  The  fleets  of  Spain  and  Holland 
were  to  co-operate  with  those  of  France  in 
the  undertaking.  While  these  designs  were 
in  operation,  a  Roman  hatchet  and  a  Norman 
medal  being  found  while  the  harbour  of  Bou- 
logne was  being  enlarged  and  deepened,  were 
considered  by  the  French  soldiery  as  omens 
of  their  being  about  to  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  Julius  Caesar  and  William  the  Norman. 

As  a  diversion  to  distract  the  attention  of 
his  opponents,  20,000  men  and  a  large  store 
of  arms  were  to  be  landed  in  Ireland.  For 
the  prosecution  of  this  design,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  invited  to  Paris  all  the  fugitive 
and  disaffected  Irish  on  the  continent,  and 
organised  them  as  the  Irish  legion,  under 
the  command  of  Macshea,  who  had  been 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Hoche  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Ireland  in  1793.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  clubbists  in  Dublin,  Cork, 
and  other  towns,  he  carried  on  an  active 
correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  the  dis- 
affected Irish.  His  most  active  emissaries 
wereQuigley.or  O'Quigley ;  Robert  Emmett, 
the  brother  of  Thomas  Emmett,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  1798; 
and  Russell,  an  officer  on  half-pay.  In  the 
abortive  attempt  at  insurrection  made  by 
these  men,  Lord  Kilwarden,  lord  chief 
justice  of  Ireland,  was  massacred. 

The  triumph  of  French  power  had  not 
been  of  long  duration  in  St.  Domingo.  The 
black  population,  assisted  by  a  British  squa- 
dron, at  length  regained  their  freedom. 
The  frequent  and  atrocious  acts  of  horror 
which  the  French  practised  on  the  negroes, 
hurried  the  consummation  of  their  overthrow. 
Frequently  were  the  unhappy  negroes,  when 
barely  suspected  of  being  likely  to  rebel, 
carried  out  to  sea  and  thrown  overboard,  or 
having  been  stowed  away  in  the  ship's  hold, 
the  hatches  were  closed,  and  light  being  set  to 
sulphur,  they  were  suffocated  with  its  fumes. 
Sometimes  the  unhappy  victims  were  burned 
at  slow  fires.  The  French  generals  had  the 
audacious  inhumanity  to  propose  to  Dessa- 
lines  and  the  other  negro  leaders,  to  exter- 
minate the  whole  population,  nnd  recolonise 
the  island  with  the  natives  of  France. 


Shortly  after  the  arrest  and  deportation 
of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  the  yellow-fever 
broke  out  with  the  most  destructive  fury 
among  the  French.  Their  hospitals  were 
crowded  with  sick,  and  their  ranks  were 
thinned ;  the  consequence  was,  they  were 
disabled  from  pursuing  effectually  active 
operations  against  the  revolted  slaves,  who 
still  remained  unsubdued;  and  whose  courage 
and  activity  increasing,  as  the  force  and 
enterprise  of  the  French  decreased,  a  re- 
newed insurrection  and  warfare  ensued. 
All  that  the  fiery  breath  of  the  pestilence 
had  now  spared  of  the  French,  were  9,000 
sickly  soldiers,  besides  a  national  guard, 
consisting  of  the  white  inhabitants  and 
some  faithful  blacks  and  mulattoes;  but 
the  impolicy  of  Rochambeau  (who  had,  on 
the  death  of  Leclerc,  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  army),  in  causing  Bardet 
and  his  associates,  who  had  been  faithful 
adherents  of  the  French,  to  be  carried  out 
to  sea  and  drowned,  caused  a  fresh  and 
terrible  insurrection  to  break  out  in  the 
northern  and  southern  districts  of  the 
island.  Aux  Cayes,  Port-au-Paix,  Port-au- 
Prince,  Leoganes,  and  St.  Marc,  fell  succes- 
sively before  the  negro  forces  under  Des- 
salines  and  Christophe;  and  their  garrisons 
would  have  fallen  victims  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  captors,  had  they  not  been  humanely 
carried  off  by  the  English  cruisers.  Cape 
l'Y:iii<;<>is,  which  Rochambeau  had  made  his 
head-quarters,  was  the  only  spot  now  in 
possession  of  the  French  ;  and  this  at  length 
being  completely  invested,  and  daily  menaced 
with  assaults,  Rochambeau,  to  obviate  the 
revengeful  fury  of  his  opponents,  proposed 
to  evacuate  that  town,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  carry  off  the  garrison  to  France. 
A  negotiation  was  entered  into  with  Des- 
salines  to  that  effect ;  and  the  French  troops 
were  already  on  board  their  ships  in  the 
harbour,  when  the  British  squadron,  under 
Commodore  Loring,  appearing  in  the  road, 
the  French  entered  into  a  capitulation  to 
put  themselves  under  British  protection,  to 
prevent  the  black  general  putting  his  threat 
into  execution — that  he  would,  after  the 
expiration  of  twelve  hours,  without  regard 
to  winds  and  tides,  fire  on  them.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  capitulation,  the  French  ships 
(consisting  of  three  frigates  and  several  ves- 
sels laden  with  colonial  produce)  surren- 
dered. Cape  St.  Nicholas  Mole  and  St. 
Domingo  still  held  out ;  but  the  former  was 
evacuated  on  the  following  December. 
Thus,  after  the  slaughter  of  nearly  half  a 
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million  of  people,  the  northern  part  of  the 
island  was  in  the  possession  of  the  negroes ; 
and  by  a  proclamation  of  Dessalines  and 
Christophe,  the  island  was  declared  a  free 
and  independent  state,  under  the  title  of 


the  "  Republic  of  Hayti."  The  loss  of  the 
French,  in  their  ill-omened  attempt,  had 
been  frightful :  M.  Dupin  says,  that  out 
of  60,000  troops,  57,500  had  died  of  fever 
alone. 


WAR  IN  INDIA— BATTLES  OF  ASSYE,  DELHI,  LASWAREE,  AND  ARGAUM. 


DURING  the  short-lived  peace  of  Amiens, 
or  the  year  of  truce  or  armistice  between 
England  and  France,  the  first-mentioned 
state  had  carried  on  war  in  India  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  with  signal  success.  In 
this  portion  of  our  work  we  shall,  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  a  connective  narrative 
and  unity  of  design  and  detail,  merely  give 
a  sketch  of  those  memorable  events,  reserving 
the  full  and  comprehensive  detail  of  military 
operations  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  for 
that  Division  of  ENGLAND'S  BATTLES  BY 
SEA  AND  LAND,  entitled  "  The  Campaigns 
and  Battle-Fields  of  India,"  from  the  first 
establishment  of  British  power  in  India, 
to  the  time  of  the  final  completion  of  this 
work. 

Among  the  military  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  power 
of  Mysore  had  been  annihilated  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Seringapatam,  and  the  transfer  of 
that  state  to  the  East  India  Company  and 
its  allies.  While  that  event  was  in  opera- 
tion, a  new  and  formidable  enemy  had  risen 
up,  in  the  confederacy  of  the  Mahratta 
states,  under  the  guidance  and  command  of 
M.  Perron  and  other  French  adventurers. 
The  chief  of  the  Mahratta  confederates  were 
Scindiah,  Holkar,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar. 
In  1802,  the  former  had,  with  the  assistance 
of  Perron  and  his  associates,  dispossessed  the 
Peishwa,  or  Mahratta  sovereign  of  Poonah. 
In  December  of  that  year  the  Peishwa  soli- 
cited the  assistance  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  aid  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  king- 
dom ;  and,  as  the  Company  were  desirous  to 
curb  Scindiah,  and  dispossess  him  of  his 
European  officers,  a  subsidiary  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Bassein  with  the  dispossessed 
sovereign  of  Poonah.  In  the  prosecution  of 
this  purpose,  General  Lake  took  the  field 
with  an  army  of  16,000  men.  The  force  of 
the  confederates,  under  Perron's  command, 
was  17,000  infantry,  disciplined  in  the  Eu- 
ropean manner,  and  officered  by  Europeans, 
and  about  20,000  Mahratta  horse.  The 
Nizam  of  the  Deccan  had  effected  an  alliance 
with  the  Company  and  the  Peishwa.  In 
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the  interim,  Major-general  Wellesley  had, 
by  a  rapid  and  brilliant  movement,  advanced 
on  Poonah,  and,  driving  out  Holkar  aud 
his  forces,  reinstated  the  Peishwa  in  his 
capital.  From  Poonah  Wellesley  marched 
northwards,  and  beleaguering  the  strong 
fortress  of  Ahmednuggur,  about  eight  miles 
distant  from  Poonah,  he  took  it  by  escalade. 
Crossing  the  Godavery,  he  advanced  against 
Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  who  were 
invading  with  an  immense  body  of  cavalry 
the  Nizam's  territory,  with  the  intention 
of  plundering  and  ravaging  it  and  the  im- 
portant city  of  Hyderabad.  Wellesley  de- 
termined to  intercept  the  enemy,  and  place 
himself  between  them  and  Hyderabad.  Re- 
ceiving information  that  the  enemy's  forces 
were  assembled  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Kaitna,  he  advanced  with  two  British  and 
five  sepoy  battalions,  the  19th  light  dragoons, 
aud  three  regiments  of  native  cavalry  to  en- 
counter the  Mahratta  force,  consisting  of 
50,000  men,  with  nearly  one  hundred  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  officered  by  Europeans, 
amounting  in  number  to  nearly  his  own 
force,  and  which  the  treaty  of  Amiens  (by 
virtue  of  which  the  French  had  recovered 
their  Indian  possessions)  had  presented  a 
facility  for  entering  the  military  service  of  the 
native  princes.  Leaving  the  Mysore  and 
other  irregular  cavalry  to  watch  the  enemy's 
horse,  he  rapidly  passed  his  little  army  over 
a  ford  to  the  enemy's  left,  and  formed  them  in 
three  lines,  two  of  infantry  and  the  third  of 
the  19th  dragoons.  The  first  line  consisted 
of  two  battalions  of  sepoys  and  the  78th 
regiment;  the  second,  of  the  74th  regiment 
and  two  battalions  of  sepoys.  Immediately 
the  battle  began,  and  the  numerous  and 
well-served  artillery  of  the  enemy  made  a 
terrible  slaughter  in  Wellesley's  advancing 
lines :  at  one  moment,  so  wide  was  the  gap 
that  the  Mahratta  cavalry  attempted  to 
charge  through  it,  but  were  driven  back  by 
the  19th  dragoons.  Finding  his  scanty  and 
inefficient  artillery  of  little  or  no  use,  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  guns  could  not  be 
brought  up  for  lack  of  bullocks,  he  ordered 
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a  charge  of  bayonets.  The  Mahratta  in- 
fantry, unwilling  to  meet  the  collision,  took 
to  flight,  leaving  their  murderous  artillery 
behind  them ;  but  the  artillerymen,  having 
thrown  themselves  down  among  the  car- 
riages of  the  guns,  no  sooner  had  their  oppo- 
nents passed  over  them  than  they  regained 
their  feet,  and  discharged  their  cannon  in 
the  rear  of  the  pursuers.  This  inspirited  a 
body  of  the  fleeing  enemy  to  re-form  and 
oppose  a  front  of  resistance;  but  the  19th 
dragoons  impetuously  rushing  on  them,  they 
were  quickly  broken  and  driven  headlong 
from  the  field,  on  which  they  left  the  whole  of 
their  artillery.  In  the  achievement  of  this 
brilliant  victory  the  loss  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
army  was  one  moiety  of  its  force ;  that  of  the 
enemy  1,200  slain,  besides  the  wounded, 
with  whom  the  country  was  covered.  The 
English  general  had  two  horses  killed  under 
him  ;  every  officer  of  his  staff  had  one  or  two 
horses  killed ;  and  his  orderly's  head  was 
carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball,  as  he  rode  close 
by  his  side  in  the  passage  of  the  river.  The 
trophies  of  the  victors  were  ninety-eight 
pieces  of  cannon,  seven  standards,  and  the 
stores,  ammunition,  and  camp  equipage  of 
the  enemy. 

While  these  operations  were  in  movement 
in  the  north,  in  the  south  General  Lake,  in 
his  advance  on  Delhi  for  the  liberation  of 
the  Mogul  emperor  (Schah  Alum)  from  the 
tutelage  and  power  of  Perron — who,  while 
executing  for  Scindiah  the  task  of  gaoler  of 
that  unfortunate  phantom  of  power,  had 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  an  oriental  poten- 
tate in  his  kingdom — took,  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  Alli-Ghur,  Perron's  principal  mili- 
tary depot  and  usual  residence.  A  few 
days  after  the  storming  of  Alli-Ghur,  Perron 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  General 
Lake,  on  condition  of  the  receipt  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  and  permission  to  pass 
through  the  Company's  territory  with  his 
effects  to  Lucknow,  to  quit  Scindiah's 
service.  As  soon  as  the  agreement  was 
ratified,  Lake  resumed  his  march  on  Delhi. 
On  the  llth  of  September,  the  English 
general,  receiving  intelligence  that  the  army 
of  Scindiah,  consisting  of  6,000  men,  under 
the  command  of  Louis  fiourquien,  who  had 
succeeded  Perron,  were  strongly  posted  for 
the  defence  of  the  capital,  marched  forward 
to  oppose  them  and  liberate  the  captive 
monarch,  then  a  prisoner  in  that  city.  On 
reaching  the  ground  of  encampment,  the 
Anglo-Indian  force  had  scarcely  pitched 
their  tents  when  their  outposts  were  at- 


tacked. Lake,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
the  enemy  to  leave  his  intrenchments,  and 
descend  from  the  rising  ground  on  which  he 
was  posted,  assumed  the  feint  or  appearance 
of  taking  to  flight;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
enemy  descended  into  the  plain,  shouting 
and  displaying  confidence  in  his  approach- 
ing triumph,  than  Lake  turned  upon  him, 
and  delivering  a  prompt  volley,  he  made 
a  bayonet-charge.  Instantly  the  enemy 
wheeled  about  and  retreated  to  his  guns, 
which  opened  with  a  tremendous  fire  of 
round,  grape,  and  chain  shot  on  Lake's 
little  army  of  4,500,  of  whom  the  only 
Europeans  were  the  27th  dragoons,  the  76th 
foot,  and  the  artillery.  Nowise  discouraged, 
Lake's  men  rushed  forward,  and  reaching 
the  batteries,  delivered  a  second  volley,  and 
made  so  effective  a  bayonet-charge,  that  the 
enemy  deserted  his  artillery.  A  charge  of 
Lake's  cavalry,  and  some  rounds  from  his 
flying  artillery,  so  completely  disorganised 
the  enemy,  that  he  fled  in  confusion  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna,  leaving  between  three 
and  four  thousand  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  his  military  chest,  and  the  whole  of 
his  artillery  and  ammunition,  in  the  hands 
of  the  victors.  This  celebrated  battle  having 
been  fought  (September  12th)  within  sight 
of  the  minarets  of  Delhi,  is  designated  from 
the  name  of  that  city.  Two  days  after  the 
battle,  Bourquien  and  some  other  French 
officers  in  Scindiah's  service,  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war ;  and  on  the 
16th,  General  Lake  entering  Delhi,  con- 
gratulated the  poor  old  Mogul  sovereign  on 
his  release  from  the  bondage  in  which  he 
had  been  held  by  Scindiah  and  the  French 
faction. 

Having  made  the  requisite  arrangements 
for  the  security  of  Delhi,  General  Lake 
proceeded  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  towards 
Agra,  where,  arriving  on  the  4th  of  October, 
he  summoned  the  fort  to  surrender.  No 
answer  being  returned  to  the  summons,  the 
siege  was  commenced,  and  on  the  17th,  the 
garrison  capitulated.  "While  Lake-had  been 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Agra,  Scindiah  had 
reorganised  the  battalions  which  had  escaped 
from  the  battle  of  Agra,  and  uniting  them 
to  the  fifteen  battalions  (called  the  "  Deccan 
Invincibles"),  under  the  command  of  M. 
Dodernaigne  and  other  French  officers, 
began  to  prepare  for  the  recovery  of  Delhi. 
To  frustrate  his  design,  Lake  marched  from 
Agra  on  the  2"th  of  October.  On  the  81st, 
leaving  the  infantry  to  push  forward,  he 
rapidly  advanced  with  the  cavalry,  and  after 
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a  night  march  of  twenty-five  miles,  came  up 
with  his  opponents  about  seven  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning,  when  he  found  the 
enemy  advantageously  posted — their  right 
upon  a  stream,  their  left  on  the  village 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the  battle. 
Lake's  foremost  brigade  drove  in  the 
enemy's  horse,  and  penetrated  to  the  village, 
but  being  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire  of 
artillery  and  musketry,  were  compelled  to 
withdraw.  The  other  brigades  were  equally 
unsuccessful  in  their  points  of  attack.  At 
the  critical  moment,  the  Anglo-Indian  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  after  a  march  of  twenty- 
five  miles  in  less  than  eight  hours,  appeared 
in  sight.  The  enemy,  discouraged  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  force,  offered  to  surrender 
their  guns  and  retire.  Lake  acceded  to  the 
proposal,  but  not  finding  them  disposed  to 
fulfil  the  conditions,  the  battle  began.  The 
76th  regiment,  with  a  battalion  and  five 
companies  of  native  infantry,  headed  the 
attack.  As  soon  as  "  this  handful  of  heroes" 
(as  Lake  termed  them)  arrived  within  reach 
of  the  enemy's  canister-shot,  a  tremendous 
fire  was  opened  on  them  ;  but,  undismayed, 
they  stood  firm,  and  repulsed  a  charge  of 
the  enemy's  horse,  hurled  against  it  to  take 
advantage  of  the  destructive  effect  of  the 
cannonade.  To  sweep  away  that  numerous 
cavalry,  which  still  hovered  round  the  de- 
voted little  band,  the  29th  regiment  of 
dragoons  were  dispatched.  The  remainder 
of  the  infantry  advancing  to  the  encounter 
at  the  same  moment,  that  terrible  bayonet- 
charge  was  made  which  determined  the  fate 
of  the  battle ;  the  27th  dragoons  and  a  regi- 
ment of  native  cavalry,  making  a  brilliant 
charge,  which  put  the  finishing-stroke  to  the 
discomfiture.  In  the  same  moment,  flight, 
cry  for  quarter  and  surrender,  were  seen  and 
heard  over  the  whole  area  of  the  battle-field. 
With  the  exception  of  2,000,who  surrendered, 
the  whole  of  the  seventeen  battalions,  and 
the  5,000  cavalry  which  had  entered  the 
battle  ground,  were  annihilated.  The  loss 
of  the  conquerors  was  172  killed  and  652 
wounded  :  their  trophies  were  the  whole  of 
the  enemy's  artillery,  baggage,  camp  equi- 
page, elephants,  camels,  &c.  Thus  termi- 
nated, at  four  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the 
1st  of  November,  the  battle  of  Laswaree ; 
!  and  thus  were  the  operations  of  the  British 
arms  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  Oude 
gloriously  concluded. 

The  campaign  in  the  Deccan  had  been 
also  successfully  conducted.     Wellesley  had 
executed   his   task   with   equal  ability  and 
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promptitude.  Towards  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  plains  of  Argaum  (about  twenty 
miles  north  of  thePoohna  river), hehad routed 
the  army  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar  and  Scindiah's 
cavalry,  with  the  loss  of  their  cannon,  am- 
munition, elephants,  and  baggage.  In  the 
middle  of  December,  Gawil-Ghur,  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  India,  and  situated 
upon  a  lofty  rock,  among  a  range  of  moun- 
tains between  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Poorna  and  Taptee,  fell  before  his  conquer- 
ing arms.  Thus  the  power  of  the  Mahratta 
confederacy  being,  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  utterly  shattered  by  the  combined 
services  of  Wellesley  and  Lake,  the  Rajah 
of  Berar  signed  the  conditions  of  peace 
dictated  by  Wellesley,  ceding  to  the  Com- 
pany the  province  of  Cuttack,  with  the 
district  of  Balasore,  and  dismissing  all  the 
French  and  other  European  officers  from 
his  service — a  condition  to  which  Scindiah 
a  few  days  afterwards  acceded,  together 
with  the  cession  to  the  Company  of  all  the 
country  between  the  Jumna  nnd  the  Ganges, 
besides  numerous  forts,  territories,  and  in- 
terests. 

The  news  of  these  glorious  events  was 
received  in  every  town  and  settlement  of 
the  Company's  Indian  dominions  with  en- 
thusiastic joy  and  public  rejoicing.  The 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta  presented  swords 
to  Generals  Wellesley  and  Lake,  as  testi- 
monials of  their  sense  of  the  distinguished 
merit  displayed  by  those  officers  in  the  late 
campaign. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  other 
operations  besides  those  by  Wellesley  and 
Lake,  were  undertaken  against  the  Mah- 
ratta confederacy.  Colonel  Powell,  with  a 
force  belonging  to  the  Bengal  presidency, 
marched  from  Allahabad.  Among  other 
strong  fortresses  he  reduced  Gwalior,  and 
established  the  authority  of  the  Company  in 
the  province  of  Bundelcund.  Colonel  Har- 
court,  with  a  division  of  the  Madras  army, 
took  possession  of  the  fortress  and  province 
of  Cuttack.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  four 
months,  the  territories  of  the  Company  had, 
besides  the  Mahratta  dominions  between 
the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  received  the 
acquisition  of  other  rich  and  flourishing 
provinces,  and  had  obtained  a  navigation 
along  an  immense  extent  of  coast  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus. 

In  the  course  of  that  campaign,  the  im- 
mense improvements  which  had  been  made 
in  the  economy  and  discipline  of  the  Anglo- 
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Indian  army  had  been  mainly  due  to  tin- 
practice  and  example  of  Arthur  Wellesley, 
and  strongly  foreshadowed  those  qualities 
he  so  eminently  displayed  in  the  war  of  the 
Peninsula.  "  The  operations  of  this  war/' 
said  the  consummate  soldier,  in  a  letter 
to  one  of  his  brothers  (Hon.  H.  Wel- 
lesley), "  have  afforded  numerous  instances 
of  improvement  in  our  means  of  commu- 
nication, of  obtaining  intelligence,  and, 
above  all,  of  movement.  Marches  such  as  I 
have  made  in  this  war,  were  never  known 


or  thought  of  before.  In  the  last  eight 
days  of  the  month  of  October,  I  marched 
above  120  miles,  and  passed  through  two 
ghauts  with  heavy  guns  and  all  the  equip- 
ments of  the  troops,  and  this  without  injury 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  army ;  and  in  the 
few  days  previous  to  this  battle  (Argaum), 
when  I  had  determined  to  go  into  Berar,  I 
never  moved  less  than  between  seventeen 
and  twenty  miles,  and  I  marched  twenty- 
six  miles  on  the  day  on  which  it  was 
fought." 


NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  1803. 


ON  the  renewal  of  the  war,  every  French 
port  in  the  channel  was  blockaded  by  divi- 
sions of  the  British  fleet,  and  cruisers  were 
stationed  in  front  of  all  the  ports  along  the 
channel  frontier  of  France,  from  Ostend  to 
Cape  La  Hogue,  and  thence  to  Granville, 
at  which  divisions  of  gun-vessels  were  known 
to  be  constructing  or  fitting  out  for  the  pro- 
jected invasion  of  England.     These  cruisers 
often    stood    in    and    cannonaded   the   for- 
tresses of  the  enemy,  or  bombarded  those 
towns  where  a  large  number  of  gun-boats 
were  assembled,  or  in  a  state  of  construc- 
tion.      Parties    of    seamen    and     marines 
occasionally    landnd,    cut   out   vessels,    de- 
stroyed  signal-posts,    and    dismantled    bat- 
teries..    Havre,   Dieppe,   Granville,   Calais, 
Etaples,    and    Boulogne,    were    successively 
bombarded,  and  some  of  the  gun-boats  in 
each  port  were  either  destroyed  or  injured. 
The  Dutch  ports,  from  Zandvoort  to  Sche- 
veningen,  were  also  severely  bombarded  and 
many    gun -ships    destroyed.      Blockading 
squadrons  were  also  stationed  off  the  French 
ports  in  the   Mediterranean,  and  those  of 
Spain    and    Holland.       During    this   year, 
|    several    French  frigates  were   taken.     The 
most  distinguished  performance    attending 
these  transactions  was  the  following.   While 
the  Blanche  frigate  was  lying  at  anchor  off 
the  entrance  of  Mancenille   Bay,   St.   Do- 
mingo, midshipman  Edward  Henry  A'Court, 
with  eight  men,  was  dispatched  in  the  cutter 
to  collect  articles  for  the  use  of  the  ship. 
Before  the  little  party  pushed  off  from  the 
frigate,  they  contrived  to  stow  away  five  or 
six  muskets.     In  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
falling  in  with  a  schooner,  nearly  becalmed, 
the  little  party  resolutely  pulled  towards  her, 
and  to  escape  injury  as  much  as  possible 
should  she  open  a  cannonade  on  them,  they 


kept  in  her  wake.  Just  as  they  approached 
her  stern,  a  fire  of  musketry  wounded  two 
of  the  gallant  little  party.  Nowise  inti- 
midated, they  pulled  straight  up  alongside 
their  opponent,  and  resolutely  boarding,  car- 
ried her,  though  she  had,  in  addition  to 
her  crew  and  passengers,  between  thirty 
and  forty  soldiers  and  a  colonel  on  board. 
Gallant,  however,  as  the  achievement  had 
been,  the  captain  (Mudgc)  of  the  Blanche, 
made  no  mention  of  the  affair  publicly, 
and  consequently  young  A'Court  was  un- 
noticed. 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  island  of  St. 
Lucia  was  recaptured  by  General  Grinfield 
and  Commodore  Hood,  with  the  loss  of 
twenty  killed  and  110  wounded.  Eight 
days  after  Tobago  surrendered  to  the  same 
force;  and  in  the  course  of  September,  the 
Dutch  colonies  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and 
Berbice  capitulated.  The  fishing  islands 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miguelon,  off  Newfound- 
land, surrendered  to  an  English  ship  of 
war.  As  has  been  already  stated,  General 
Rochambeau  and  about  8,000  French,  had 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war  at 
St.  Domingo,  or  off  that  island.  General 
Noailles,  in  command  of  the  mole  of  St. 
Nicholas,  effected  his  escape  from  that  port 
with  his  garrison,  in  seven  small  vessels,  to 
Cuba ;  and  on  his  voyage  to  that  island,  is 
said  (according  to  the  report  of  the  author 
of  Victoires  et  Conqutlet)  to  have  made  the 
singular  capture  of  "  une  corvette  Anglaite" 
which  crossed  the  path  of  his  brig — 
though  the  British  navy  lost  no  corvette  or 
even  a  4-gun  schooner  by  capture  in  those 
seas  during  the  year  of  the  French  gene- 
ral's marvellous  exploit.  According  to  the 
general's  version  of  the  story,  his  brig,  on 
meeting  the  "  corvette  Anglaue,"  concealed 
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her  numerous  crew,  and  hoisting  English 
colours,  declared  that  she  had  been  dis- 
patched to  intercept  him  and  his  garri- 
son. The  two  vessels  then  steered  together 
in  friendly  company ;  when,  in  the  night, 
M.  Noailles,  at  the  head  of  thirty  of  his 


grenadiers,  leaping  on  board  the  "  corvette," 
gloriously  carried  her.  St.  Domingo  and 
St.  Jago,  in  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island, 
•were  the  only  towns  now  occupied  by  the 
French.  Guadeloupe  was  still  held  by  a 
strong  French  garrison. 


CAMPAIGNS,  BATTLES,  AND  EVENTS  OF  1804. 


THOUGH  it  had  been  the  proud  boast  of  the 
Addington  ministry,  that  while  they  waved 
"  the  olive-branch   of  peace,"  by  the  con- 
clusion of  the  temporary  truce  of  Amiens, 
"  the  nation   might   avert    any  threatening 
storm   by   the  terrors  of  a  naval  war,  and 
thus  always  humble  the  arrogance  of  France, 
and  produce  in  her  a  desire  of  continuing 
the  peace,"  on  the  recommencement  of  hos- 
tilities, experience  proved  that  the  country 
had  never  been  in  a  more  incompetent  con- 
dition for  naval    warfare.     During  the   ill- 
starred  truce  or  armistice  which  they  had 
concluded,     from    injudicious     notions     of 
economy  they  had  suspended  the  completion 
of  ships  of  war  on  the  stocks  ;  they  had  even 
sold  the  naval  stores,  such  as  hemp,  &c. — of 
which  the  agents  of  France  had  been  the 
principal  purchasers — had  acted  in  so  harsh 
a  manner  towards  the  seamen  of  the  royal 
service,  that  many  of  them,  in  disgust,  had 
taken  refuge  in  that  of  foreign  states;  and 
had  sold  or  broken  up  the  gun-boats,  brigs, 
and   vessels   of  war  which    had   been  con- 
structed during  Earl  Spencer's  naval  adminis- 
tration, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our 
own  coast  and  annoying  that  of  the  enemy. 
These  evils  were  remedied  by  the  return  of 
Mr.  Pitt  to  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
the  displacement  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent 
from  the  naval  administration.     As  soon  as 
the  exhausted  arsenals  could  be  replenished, 
and   the   dilapidated    ships   repaired,  fleets 
were  dispatched   to   blockade  the    enemy's 
ports,  or,  in  the  phrase  adopted  by  the  admi- 
ralty, to  "  hermetically  seal  up  the  harbours 
and  trade  of  the  enemy;"  though  experience 
had,  by  the  continual  escape  of  the  enemy's 
vessels  from  the  blockaded  ports,  proved  the 
fallacy  of  that  expression. 

The  first  military  operation  of  any  con- 
sequence which  occurred  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  was  the  capture  of  the  English 
settlement  of  Goree,  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
by  a  small  French  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  Malie,  which  effected  a  landing  on 
the  rocks  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  on 
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the  morning  of  the  18th  of  January;  and 
having  overcome  the  force  posted  there,  com- 
pelled the  English  commandant  to  capitu- 
late.    On  the  7th  of  March,  however,  Cap- 
tain Dixon  appearing  with    the  Inconstant 
frigate   and  some  sloops   before  the   town, 
Goree  was  retaken ;  and  thus  the  island  re- 
turned under  the  power  of  the  English.     In 
the  early  part  of  May,  the  Dutch  colony  of 
Surinam   surrendered.      By   tHs   conquest, 
2,000    prisoners,    an    immense   quantity   of 
ordnance,  stores,  and  ammunition,  with  the 
Proserpine   frigate,    of    32   guns,    and    the 
Pylades  sloop  of  war  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the   captors;  while  their  own   loss  did  not 
amount  to  sixty  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
On  the   6th  of  March,   1803,  a   French 
squadron,  consisting  of  the  Marengo  line-of- 
battle  ship,  of  74  guns,  with  three  frigates 
and  two  transports,  under  Admiral  Linois, 
with    1,350   troops    on    board,   sailed    from 
Brest  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of 
Pondicherry,  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty 
of  Amiens.     On  the  16th  of  June,  one  of 
the  frigates  (La  Belle  Poule),  having  parted 
company   from    the    squadron  in  a   violent 
gale  of  wind,  arrived  at  Pondicherry  on  the 
26th  of  June,  and  demanded  of  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the    different  factories 
the  restoration  of  the  settlement,  agreeably 
to  the  article  of  the  treaty;  but  either  in  con- 
sequence of  want  of  orders,  or  of  the  in- 
formality of  the  application,   a  compliance 
with  the  demand  was  declined.  While  the  dis- 
cussion between  the  parties  was  in  progress, 
Vice-admiral    Peter    Rainier    arrived    from 
Bombay  with  a  squadron,  consisting  of  three 
ships-of-the-line  and  four  frigates  (in  conse- 
quence of  information  from  England  that  the 
peace  was  not  likely  to  be  durable),  and  an- 
chored in  the  road  of  Cuddalore,  which  is 
situated  about  twenty  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Pondicherry.    On  the  morning  of  the  llth 
of  July,  Linois  appeared  with  his  squadron. 
On  the  following  day  he  was  joined  by  a 
transport  and  a  brig-corvette,  which  brought 
despatches  from  France,  directing  Liuois  to 
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proceed  forthwith  to  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
there  refit  and  provision  his  ships  for  the 
purpose    of  recommencing    hostilities.     On 
the  13th,  to  the  surprise  of  the  British,  no- 
thing was  to  be  seen  of  Linois  and  his  ships. 
He  had  set  sail  for  his  destination,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  middle  of  August.     Hav- 
ing effected    his  repairs,   he   cruised  about 
the  ludian   Archipelago,    captured    several 
richly-laden  ships,  and  plundered  the  Eng- 
lish factory  (FortMarlborough)  atBencooleu. 
About  the  beginning  of  this  year,  he  cruised 
with  his  whole  force  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  in  hopes  of  capturing 
the  homeward-bound  China  fleet.     On  the 
5th  of  February,   this   fleet,   consisting   of 
fifteen  East  India  Company's  ships,  eleven 
country    ships,    one    Botany    Bay   and   one 
Portuguese  ship,  passed  Macao  Roads,  when 
the  Portuguese  and  one  country  ship  parted 
company.    On  the  14th  (Pulo  Auro  in  sight), 
signal  was  made  by  the  Royal  George,  which 
:  was  the  headmost  of  the  Company's  ships, 
of  four  strange  sail  in  the  south-west,  which, 
on  reconnoitring,  were  discovered  to  be  an 
enemy's  squadron,  consisting  of  a  line-of- 
battle  ship,  three  heavy  frigates,  and  a  brig. 
Signal  was  immediately  made  bv  Commo- 
dore Dance,  the  senior  captain,  for  the  fleet 
to  form  a  line  of  battle  in  close  order.     At 
•unset  the  enemy  was  close  up  with  the  E*ng- 
lish  rear.    The  Indian  ships  lay-to  in  line  of 
battle  all  night,  with  the  men  at  their  quarters 
ready  to  engage  at  a  moment's  notice ;  the 
country   ships  being  placed  on  the  lee-bow 
for  their  protection.     At  break  of  day  next 
morning,  the  enemy  being  about  three  miles 
to  windward,  Dance  hoisted  his  colours,  and 
offered  battle.     At   one   in   the   afternoon, 
Dance  perceiving  that  the  strange  ships  were 
preparing  to  cut  off  his  rear,  made  the  signal 
to  tack  and  bear  down  on  the  hostile  force, 
and  engage  the  line  in  succession.  The  whole 
of  the  Company's   fleet   immediately    bore 
down  on  Linois's  squadron  under  a  press  of 
•ail.       Linois   cloned  his  line,   and    opened 
fire  on   Dance's  headmost  ships,  which  did 
not  return  their  fire  till  they  were  at  close 


quarters.  But  before  the  three  leading 
English  ships  could  well  get  into  action, 
the  enemy's  squadron  hauled  round,  and 
stood  away  to  the  eastward  under  all  the  sail 
they  could  set.  At  two,  P.M.,  Dance  made  a 
signal  for  a  general  chase,  and  pursued  his 
foe  for  two  hours.  On  account  of  the  large 
property  (one  million  and-a-half  sterling)  at 
stake,  and  fearing  a  longer  pursuit  would 
carry  him  too  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  he  made  the  signal  to 
tack  and  anchor,  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
the  Straits  on  the  following  morning.  One 
of  the  Company's  ships  (the  Royal  George) 
was  in  action  forty  minutes,  and  delivered 
nine  broadsides.  The  Ganges,  Earl  Camden, 
and  Warley  were  in  action  about  thirty 
minutes,  and  fired  each  eight  broadsides. 
The  loss  on  board  the  Royal  George  was  one 
man  killed  and  one  wounded.  Neither  of  the 
other  ships  sustained  any  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Dance  was  knighted,  and  among 
other  rewards,  received  ,£5,000  from  the 
Bombay  Insurance  Company.  The  com- 
manders, officers,  and  crews  of  the  respec- 
tive ships,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
killed  and  wounded,  were  liberally  rewarded 
uy  the  East  India  Company  and  the  com- 
mittee of  the  patriotic  fund  formed  by  the 
subscribers  to  Lloyd's  coffee-house. 

In  the  following  September,  Linois  met 
an  equally  disgraceful  repulse  by  the  Cen- 
turion, a  British  50-gun  ship,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Phillips,  acting  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Captain  Lind  on  service  on  shore. 
That  ship,  while  refitting  in  Yizagapatam 
Roads,  was  attacked  by  Linois  with  the 
Marenyo  and  two  frigates  of  40  and  36 
guns.  After  a  close  and  severe  action  of 
two  hours,  the  Centurion  succeeded  in 
obliging  her  formidable  antagonist  to  sheer 
off,  with  considerable  damage  in  rigging, 
and  loss  in  men — an  action  deservedly  de- 
signated by  Admiral  Rainier,  commauder- 
in-chief  in  the  Indian  seas,  as  "  ranking 
with  the  most  famous  of  the  defensive  kind 
ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  British 
navy." 


MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  INDIA 

EARLY  in  the  spring  of  1804,  General  the  Western  Deccan.  By  a  forced  march 
"Wellesley  crossed  the  Godavery,  for  the  over  eighty  miles  of  exceedingly  rough 
purpose  of  suppressing  the  numerous  and  country,  with  a  column  of  cavalry,  he  ad- 
formidable  bands  of  freebooters  and  ban-  vanced"  to  the  spot  where  they  were  chiefly 
ditti  who  were  plundering  and  devastating  encamped,  with  the  intention  of  surprising 
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them;  but  his  intentions  having  been  be- 
trayed by  some  of  the  natives  iu  his  own 
force,  the  marauders  took  to  flight,  though 
greatly  superior  to  him  in  numbers,  and 
being  also  in  possession  of  field-pieces, 
of  which  he  was  totally  deficient ;  but  he 
continued  his  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  until 
he  had  entirely  dispersed  and  destroyed 
them,  and  captured  the  whole  of  their  bag- 
gage, ammunition,  and  artillery. 

This  flying  campaign  concluded  the  mili- 
tary services  of  this  extraordinary  man  in 
India,  and  his  civil  services  had  been  no 
less  important  and  conducive  to  British 
interests  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
were  acknowledged  in  the  most  gratifying 
manner  by  the  people  of  the  Mysore  for  the 
tranquillity  and  happiness  which  they  had 
enjoyed  under  his  government,  and  the 
numerous  abuses,  civil  and  military,  which 
he  had  checked  and  remedied.  In  an  ad- 
dress presented  to  him  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1804,  they  expressed  themselves  in  the  fol- 
lowing grateful  and  affectionate  manner : — 
"  We,  the  native  inhabitants  of  Seringapa- 
tam,  have  reposed  for  five  auspicious  years 
under  the  shadow  of  your  protection.  We 
have  felt,  during  your  absence  in  the  midst 
of  battle  and  victory,  that  your  care  for  our 
prosperity  had  been  extended  to  us  in  as 
ample  a  manner  as  if  no  other  object  had 
occupied  your  mind.  We  are  preparing  to 
perform,  in  our  several  castes,  the  duty  of 
thanksgiving  and  of  sacrifice  to  the  pre- 
serving God,  who  has  brought  you  back  in 
safety ;  and  we  present  ourselves  in  person 
to  express  our  joy.  As  your  labours  have 
been"  crowned  with  victory,  so  may  your 
repose  be  graced  with  honours.  May  you 
long  continue  personally  to  dispense  to  us 
that  full  stream  of  security  and  happiness, 
which  we  first  received  with  wonder,  and 
continue  to  receive  with  gratitude;  and 
when  greater  affairs  shall  call  you  from  us, 
may  the  God  of  all  castes  and  all  nations 
deign  to  hear  with  favour  our  humble  and 
constant  prayers  for  your  health,  your  glory, 
and  your  happiness."  When,  in  March  of 
the  following  year,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  India  on  his  return  to  Europe,  the 
inhabitants  of  Seringapatam  presented  an- 
other address,  expressing  their  gratitude  for 
the  security  and  happiness  they  had  enjoyed 
under  his  government,  and  their  reverence 
for  his  affability  and  benevolent  actions  and 


intentions ;  concluding  with  a  fervent  prayer 
for  his  health  and  safe  voyage  to  Europe, 
and  expressing  a  hope  for  his  speedy  return 
to  India,  that  they  might  derive  the  benefit 
of  his  protection  and  government. 

The  conduct  of  this  truly  illustrious 
man,  in  respect  to  the  Peishwa,  was  equally 
admirable  with  his  administration  of  the 
Deccan.  He  not  only  restrained  the 
rapacity,  but  he  curbed  the  vindictiveness 
of  that  treacherous  ally  of  the  Company. 
In  many  cases  where  that  prince  would 
have  deluged  the  country  with  blood,  in  the 
gratification  of  his  revenge,  Wellesley  inter- 
posed his  authority,  and  saved  the  objects 
of  the  Peishwa's  vengeance.  In  one  of  his 
despatches  to  the  governor-general,  he  ex- 
claims— "  The  war  will  be  eternal  if  nobody  • 
is  to  be  forgiven ;  and  I  certainly  think  that 
the  British  government  cannot  intend  to 
make  the  British  troops  the  instruments  of 
the  Peishwa's  revenge."  He  also  found  it 
necessarv,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  im- 
press on  the  attention  of  the  government  at 
Calcutta  the  necessity  of  forgiveness  and 
moderation.  "  When  the  power  of  the 
Company  is  so  great,"  said  this  highminded 
man,  "  little  dirty  passions  must  not  be 
suffered  to  guide  its  measures." 

Holkar,  who  had  remained  inactive  during 
the  operations  against  Scindiah  and  the 
Rajah  of  Berar,  in  1805  suddenly  assumed 
an  attitude  which  required  an  immediate 
attempt  to  subdue.  Having  refused  to 
enter  into  an  amicable  adjustment,  General 
Lake  proceeded  against  him.  After  some 
unimportant  skirmishes,  General  Fraser 
found  him  strongly  posted  near  the  fortress 
of  Deeg,  in  the  midst  of  tanks,  topes,  and 
morasses;  he  attacked  him  with  the  bayo- 
net, under  a  terrific  fire  of  round,  grape, 
and  chain  shot,  and  defeated  him  with 
the  loss  of  1,000  men  and  ninety  pieces  of 
European  artillery.  He  was  again  com- 
pletely overthrown  at  Furruckabad  by  Lake. 
But  Holkar,  having  now  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  Lake 
advanced  into  the  territory  of  the  latter,  and 
laid  siege  to  Deeg.  The  town  and  all  the 
outworks  were  in  possession  of  the  assailants 
on  the  24th  of  December ;  and,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  enemy  deserting  the 
citadel,  panic-struck  at  the  preparations 
made  for  its  assault,  it  also  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  besiegers. 
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THE  PROJECTED  INVASION  OF  ENGLAND,  AND  BOMBARDMENT  OF  THE 

FRENCH  FLOTILLA. 


THE  equipment  of  the  armament  at  Bou- 
logne and  the  ports  of  reunion — Ostend, 
Dunkirk,  Calais,  Ambleteuse,  Vimereux, 
Etaples,  Flushing,  and  Helvoet — for  the  flo- 
tilla for  the  invasion  of  England,  was  the 
great  object  and  incessant  exertion  of  the 
first  consul  during  the  autumn  of  this  year. 
Already  nearly  1,400  vessels,  consisting  of 
praams  or  corvettes,  gun-vessels,  &c.,  were 
collected  in  the  different  ports  from  which 
the  flotilla  was  intended  to  take  its  depar- 
ture for  the  projected  invasion.  The  naval 
commander-in-chief  was  Vice-admiral  Bruix. 
The  directions  given  by  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte  to  his  minister  of  marine,  were — that 
the  Brest  fleet,  under  Vice-admiral  Gan- 
theaume,  with  30,000  troops  on  board,  was 
to  quit  that  port  the  first  opportunity  which 
might  occur  in  November,  and  proceed  to 
Lough  Swilly  bay,  in  the  north  of  Ireland ; 
and,  having  disembarked  the  troops,  to  return 
|  to  the  Texel.  He  was  then  to  take  the  seven 
i  Dutch  sail-of-the-line  and  transports  with 
the  troops  in  that  harbour,  sail  to  Boulogne, 
and  effect  a  junction  with  the  thirty  sail- 
of-the-line  assembled  there;  twenty  sail, 
under  Villeneuve,  were  at  the  same  time 
approaching  from  off  Bochefort :  and  this 
united  force  the  first  consul  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  grand  flotilla,  and  enable 
it  to  effect  the  disembarkation  of  the  in- 
vading army  on  the  shores  of  England. 

In  the  mouth  of  July,  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte left   Paris  to  inspect  the  coasts  and 
'  harbours  of  the  Channel,  and  review  "I'armee 
d'Angleterre."     So  sure  were  the  Parisians 
:  of  a  successful  result,  that  finger-posts  were 
I  erected  on  the  line  of  his  route,  inscribed 
j  "  Chemin  de  Londres,"   (road  to  London)  ; 
and  many  of  the  Paris  gossips  predicted  he 

*  While  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  at  Boulogne, 
the  following  interesting  circumstance  is  said  to 
have  occurred : — Two  English  sailors  who  had  es- 
caped from  Verdun  and  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  Boulogne,  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  woods, 
wailing  for  an  opportunity  to  get  on  board  some 
English  vessel  whi(JL  might  approach  the  land. 
Finding  that  the  watch  on  the  coast  was  too  strict 
to  afford  a  chance  of  their  procuring  a  boat  by 
stealth,  they  diligently  set  to  work  with  their  knives, 
cutting  branches  from  the  trees,  and  interlacing 
them  with  osiers.  When  the  hull  was  completed, 
they  covered  the  sides  and  bottom  with  sail-cloth. 
Descrying  one  day  an  English  cruiser  in  the  Channel, 
the  hardy  men  launched  their  frail  boat,  and  put  to 
tea.  They  had  not  advanced  far,  before  a  custom- 


would  soon  be  back,  with  King  George, 
William  Pitt,  and  all  the  royal  family  and 
aristocracy  in  bis  train.  When  he  reached 
the  camp  he  pitched  his  tent  near  a  ruinoua 
building,  called  La  Tour  d'  Ord re,  but  which 
now  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Caesar's 
Tower,  some  traces  having,  in  clearing  the 
ground,  been  discovered  of  a  Roman  en- 
campment— a  circumstance  which  was  hailed 
as  an  omen  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  like 
Julius  Caesar,  would  become  the  conqueror 
of  Britain;  and  this  augury  seemed  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  finding,  at  the  same  time, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  same  spot, 
some  coins  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Be- 
sides these  strange  coincidences,  which  were 
thought  not  to  have  been  quite  accidental, 
but  rather  designed,  nothing  was  omitted 
which  might  tend  to  keep  up  the  enthusias- 
tic feelings  of  the  soldiery,  and  bias  them 
against  "  Perfide  Albion." ' 

From  Boulogne,*  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
proceeded  to  Brussels.  On  his  way  to  that 
city,  adulatory  addresses,  couched  in  a 
strain  of  eastern  servility,  flowed  in  from 
the  mayors  and  constituted  authorities  of 
all  the  districts  through  which  he  passed. 
"  God,"  said  the  prefect  of  Arras,  who 
probably  had  been  a  ci-devant  priest,  "  created 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  rested  from  his 
labours" — a  fulsome  and  blasphemous  eulo- 
gium,  which  drew  forth  from  a  wit  of  the 
faubourg  St.  Germain  the  just  rejoinder — 
"  It  would  have  been  better  if  God  had  rested 
a  little  sooner."  While  resident  at  Brussels, 
he  received  a  letter  from  Madame  de  Stae'l, 
in  which  she  said,  that  as  Josephine  was 
unfit  for  him,  and  his  union  with  her  had 
been  through  an  error  in  human  institu- 
tions, "  to  adore  you,  nature  assuredly 

house  galley  overtook  them,  and  brought  them  to 
shore.  They  were  imprisoned  as  spies,  and  were  to 
be  tried  as  such.  The  incident  spreading  through 
the  camp,  reached  the  ears  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
He  desired  the  men  and  their  ves.se!  to  be  brought 
before  him.  On  their  appearance,  "I»  it  really 
true,"  said  he,  "  that  you  intended  to  cross  the  sea 
in  such  a  thing  as  this ?"  "  Ay,  sir,"  replied  one  of 
them,  "give  us  permission  to  do  so,  and  we  will  set 
out  instantly."  "You  shall  have  permission,"  replied 
Napoleon  Buonaparte ;  "but  you  shall  not  expose 
your  lives.  You  are  free,  and  shall  be  conducted  on 
board  of  an  English  ship;"  at  the  same  time  dis- 
missing them  with  a  sum  of  money  to  procure  clothes 
and  necessaries  until  they  could  be  forwarded  to  an 
English  vessel. 
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destined  a  soul  of  fire  like  mine."  "  Bah  !" 
said  the  first  consul,  as  he  read  the  foolish 
epistle,  "  the  woman  is  certainly  mad  ;"  and 
threw  the  obnoxious  production  into  the  fire; 
at  the  same  time  directing  Fouche  to  apprise 
the  love-sick  authoress  of  Corinne,  that  "the 
air  of  France  was  not  good  for  her  health" — 
a  hint  which  induced  her  to  retire  to  Copet, 
in  Switzerland. 

"While  "the  army  of  England"  was  wait- 
ing an  opportunity  to  "  enable  it  to  pay  its 
visit  to  London,"  exertions  were  making  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Channel  to  give 
their  visitors  a  warm  reception.  An  im- 
mense number  of  small  vessels,  armed  each 
with  one  or  two  guns,  were  stationed  at  the 
Nore  and  all  the  most  assailable  parts  of 
the  English  coast  ;  as  were  also  several 
large  armed  ships,  mounted  with  heavy 
carronades,  to  act  as  floating  batteries. 
Martello  towers  were  erected  along  the 
coast ;  and  in  the  mid-channel,  along  the 
French  coast,  cruisers  were  constantly  on 
the  watch  to  act  against  the  vessels  of  the 
flotilla,  as  soon  as  they  showed  themselves 
beyond  the  sands  and  batteries  by  which 
they  were  protected. 

For  the  destruction  of  the  invading  flotilla, 
an  absurd  project  was  set  on  foot,  termed 
the  "  Catamaran  project,"  consisting  of 
fire-ships  and  catamarans ;  which  last-men- 
tioned machines*  were  suggested  to  the 
ministry  by  one  Fulton,  an  American  engi- 
neer, and  were  copper  vessels,  or  coffers, 
about  twenty-one  feet  long,  and  three 
feet  and  a-half  broad,  stuffed  full  of  gun- 
powder (about  forty  barrels  being  re- 
quired for  each),  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
loose  powder  a  piece  of  clockwork  ma- 
chinery, the  mainspring  of  which,  on  the 
withdrawing  of  a  peg  placed  transversely  on 
the  lid  of  the  coffer,  would,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes,  draw  or  strike  the  trigger  of 
a  lock,  and  explode  the  coffer.  Those 
vessels  were  to  be  towed  and  fastened  under 
the  bottom  of  the  enemy's  gun-boats,  by  a 
raft,  consisting  of  two  planks  united  together 
in  the  manner  of  the  Indian  catamaran,  and 
rowed  by  one  man,  who,  being  seated  up  to 
the  chin  in  water,  might  possibly  escape 
observation  in  the  dark.  Fire-ships  were 

*  Fulton  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  project. 
During  the  American  revolutionary  war,  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Bushel  invented  a  similar  instru- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  catamaranising  the  British 
ships  of  war  j  but  after  several  unsuccessful  trials 
the  scheme  was  abandoned.  In  1801,  Fulton,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  had 
endeavoured  to  catamaranise  the  English  fleet 
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also  to  be  employed  in  the  projected  attack. 
The  whole  force  was  to  be  covered  by  Lord 
K.eith's  blockading  squadron.     The  appear- 
ance of  about  150  French  guns,  moored  in 
a  double  line  outside  the  pier  of  Boulogne, 
aresenting  an  opportunity  of  experiment,  on 
;he   2nd   of  October,   Keith  anchored   his 
leet  about  a  league  and  a-half  from  the 
north  to  the  west  of  the  port  of  Boulogne. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  a  sufficient  force 
was  detached  from  the  fleet  to  take  up  an 
advanced    and    convenient    anchorage    for 
covering  the  retreat,  and  giving  protection 
to  wounded  men  or  to  boats  which  might 
be  crippled ;  or,   should  the  wind  freshen, 
and   blow   in-shore,  to  tow  off  the  boats. 
At  a  quarter-past  nine,  under  a  heavy  fire 
from    the    advanced    force,  and  which   was 
returned   by  a   tremendous   one   from   the 
shore,  the  first  detachment  of  fire-ships  was 
launched.     As  they  approached  the  French 
line,  the   vessels  of  the  flotilla   opened   to 
let  them  through,  and  so  effectually   were 
they  avoided,  that  they  passed  to  the  rear  of 
the    line    without    doing    the    least   injury. 
At   half-past   ten,  the   first  explosive   ship 
blew  up,  but  without  the  slightest  injury  to 
the    gun-boats   or   the   shore- batteries.     A 
second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  succeeded  no 
better.     Four  or  five  catamarans  were  then 
launched,   and  their  explosion  would  have 
been  equally  ineffectual,  had  it  not  been  for 
an  unexpected  accident.     An  English  boat, 
after  having  towed  a  catamaran,  was  aban- 
doned by  her  crew,  but  left  with  a  sail  up. 
A  heavily-armed  launch  made  a  rush  at  the 
abandoned  boat,  and  twenty-seven  French 
soldiers  and  sailors  immediately  leaped  into 
it.     But  scarcely  had  they  cleared  off  with 
their  prize,  ere  their  launch  ran  foul  of  the 
catamaran,  and  was  instantly  blown  into  the 
air,  with  the  loss  of  her  remaining  crew. 
In  the  whole  affair,  which  lasted  from  tine 
in   the    evening    of   the   2nd    of    October, 
till  four  o'clock  next  morning,  the  loss  of 
the   French  was   only  fourteen  killed  and 
seven  wounded.     The   English   had    not  a 
single  man  hurt.     So  absurd  and  laughable 
had   been    this    affair,    that    its    historical 
appellation  is,   The  Catamaran  Expedition ; 
and  that  of  its  projectors,   The  Catamaran 

blockading  Brest;  but  his  "  grand  and  terrific  plan" 
(as  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  with  awful  solemnity  de- 
nominated it)  was  a  failure;  the  wicked  English 
ships  being  so  perverse,  as  not  to  come  or  stand  still 
near  enough  (as  Fulton's  biographer.  Cadwallader 
Golden,  tells  us)  to  allow  the  experimentalist  to  blow 
I  them  into  the  air. 
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Admiralty.  But  absurd  and  laughable  as  it 
bad  been,  it  was  repeated,  and  with  similar 
success,  on  the  23rd  of  October,  on  Fort 
Roug£  and  the  flotilla  protected  by  it  in 
Calais  harbour,  by  captains  Oweu  and  Han- 
cock, of  the  Immortalitt  and  Cruiser  frigates. 
In  the  month  of  August,  also,  Captain  Owen, 
with  his  frigate  and  the  sloops  and  cutters 
under  his  command,  had  bombarded  the 
flotilla  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  road  of 
Boulogne,  but  with  slender  success ;  and  on 
the  2nd  of  July  and  the  2nd  of  August, 
Captain  Oliver,  of  the  Melpomene,  had  been 
equally  unfortunate  in  his  attack  on  the 
gun-boats  in  Havre  pier;  but  some  damage 
was  done  to  the  town  by  the  shells  and 
carcases  thrown  into  it.  On  the  8th  of 
May,  Captain  Wright,  who  mysteriously 
met  his  death  in  the  Temple  at  Paris,  being 
becalmed  in  the  18-gun  brig  Vincejo,  close 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Morbihan,  on 
the  coast  of  France,  and  carried  by  the  ebb- 
tide close  upon  the  rocks,  after  a  gallant 
defence  of  two  hours  against  seventeen 
vessels,  carrying  35  guns  (of  which  30 
were  long  18  and  24-pounders),  and  whose 
crews  amounted  to  800  men,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  striking  his  colours,  his  fire 
having  been  reduced  to  one  gun  in  every 
five  minutes,  and  his  vessel  a  mere  wreck. 
Lieutenant  Tourneur,  the  commodore  of  the 
flotilla,  on  receiving  Captain  Wright's 
aword,  said  :  "  Sir,  you  have  nobly  main- 
tained the  honour  of  your  nation,  and  the 
high  reputation  of  your  country's  navy.  The 
French  love  and  esteem  the  brave,  and  will 
treat  you  and  your  men  with  all  possible 
kindness." 

During  the  occurrence  of  the  transaction 
just  narrated,  Nelson  was  blockading  Toulon, 
where  Latouche  Treville  commanded  the 
French  fleet.  "  He  was  sent  on  purpose," 
said  Nelson  ;  "  as  he  beat  me  at  Boulogne, 
to  beat  me  again  ;  but  he  seems  very  loath 
to  try."  One  day,  while  the  main  body  of 
Nelson's  fleet  was  out  of  sight  of  land,  Rear- 
admiral  Campbell,  reconnoitring  with  the 
Canoput,  Donegal,  and  Amazon,  stood  in 
close  to  the  port ;  Latouche,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  breeze  which  sprang  up,  pushed 
oft  of  port,  with  four  ships-of-the-line  and 
three  heavy  frigates,  and  chased  him  about 
four  leagues.  The  Frenchman,  delighted  at 
having  found  himself  in  so  novel  a  situation, 
published  a  boastful  account,  affirming  that 
he  had  given  chase  to  the  whole  British 
fleet,  and  that  Nelson  had  fled  before  him. 
Nelson,  in  his  letter  to  the  Admiralty  on 


this  subject,  said  :  "  I  never  heard  of  La- 
touche acting  otherwise  than  as  a  poltroon 
and  a  liar :"  and  to  his  brother  he  said— 
"  You  have  seen  Latouche's  letter ;  how 
he  chased  me,  and  how  I  ran.  I  keep  it ; 
and  if  I  take  him,  by  God  he  shall  eat 
it!" 

The  last  naval  transaction  of  this  year 
was  the  capture  of  the  Spanish  homeward- 
bound  treasure-ships.  In  expectation  of  a 
rupture  with  Spain,  and  an  armament  being 
in  a  state  of  preparation  in  Ferrol,  instructions 
were  sent  to  Lord  Nelson  to  intercept  all 
Spanish  vessels  laden  with  naval  or  military 
stores,  as  also  the  homeward-bound  treasure- 
frisrates  of  Spain,  till  the  pleasure  of  the 
British  government  was  known.  On  the 
5th,  a  squadron  of  four  British  frigates, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Moore,  fell 
in  with  the  four  expected  Spanish  frigates 
near  Cape  Santa  Maria.  After  ineffectually 
hailing  the  Spaniards  to  shorten  sail,  Moore 
fired  a  shot  across  the  fore-foot  of  the  fore- 
most frigate,  which  then  taking  in  sail,  a 
lieutenant  was  sent  to  inform  the  Spaniard 
that  he  had  orders  to  detain  his  vessels, 
and  earnestly  entreated  compliance.  The 
Spaniard  refusing  to  submit,  Moore  made 
the  signal  for  close  battle,  and  immediately 
an  engagement  ensued,  each  of  the  English 
frigates  taking  an  antagonist.  In  less  than 
ten  minutes,  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  blew 
up  with  a  tremendous  explosion.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  half-hour  two  of  the 
Spaniards  surrendered  ;  aud  the  fourth,  after 
an  attempt  to  escape,  was  captured  before 
sunset.  The  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  English, 
was  two  killed  and  seven  wounded  ;  that  of 
the  Spaniards  was  near  100  in  killed  and 
wounded,  besides  the  240  lives  lost  by  the  ex- 
plosion. The  value  of  the  cargoes  captured 
was  £2,000,000  sterling.  A  deep  domestic 
tragedy  cast  a  cloud  over  this  exploit.  A 
Captain  Alava,  of  the  Spanish  navy,  with 
his  wife,  four  daughters,  and  five  sons, 
grown  up  to  man  and  womanhood,  had 
embarked  in  the  Spanish  frigate  which  blew 
up,  carrying  with  him  a  fortune  estimated 
at  £30,000  sterling,  the  gradual  savings  of 
thirty  years'  industry  in  South  America. 
Not  many  minutes  before  the  engagement 
began,  he,  with  his  eldest  son,  went  on 
board  the  commodore's  frigate,  where  he 
had  been  but  a  short  time  when  he  wit- 
nessed the  explosion  of  the  ship  containing 
his  family  and  hard-earned  savings.  The 
British  government  returned,  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  cargoes,  the  £30,000  which 
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M.  Alava  had  lost  by  the  catastrophe.  This 
affair,  in  conjunction  with  provocations  given 
by  the  Spanish  government,  led  to  a  decla- 
ration of  war  in  the  following  year  against 
Spain. 

The  French  portion  of  St.  Domingo  was 
now  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  negroes, 
who  consummated  the  victory  they  had 
gained  by  the  massacre  of  the  w'lite  persons,  j 
almost  immediately  after  the  English  squa- 
dron had  carried  off  the  French  army  and 
such  of  the  inhabitants  who  could  with- 
draw from  the  dreadful  scene.  The  negro, 
Dessalines,  who  had  succeeded  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture  in  the  command  of  the  black 
population,  as  his  predecessor  had  parodied 
the  French  republic  and  consulate,  now,  in 
imitation  of  his  European  prototype,  paro- 
died the  French  empire,  and  elected  and 
proclaimed  himself  "  Emperor  of  Hayti," 
that  being  the  Indian  name  of  St.  Domingo; 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the 
measures  of  Napoleon,  he  created  officers  of 
state  and  batches  of  peers,  and  established 
all  the  rigorous  etiquette  of  the  Tuileries. 
The  savage  sable  specimen  of  majesty  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  most  ruthless 
cruelty,  declaring  in  his  manifesto,  that  he 
had  rendered  to  his  enemies  "  crime  for 
crime,  outrage  for  outrage."  The  city  of 
St.  Jago,  in  the  Spanish  part  of  Hispaniola, 
still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants ;  but  it  was  hourly  threatened 
with  attack  by  Dessalines  and  his  negro 
army. 

The  military  and  civil  transactions  of 
France  during  this  year  were  briefly  these : — 
In  February,  a  plot  was  detected  at  Paris, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  subvert  the  con- 
sular government  and  promote  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons :  the  principal  per- 
sons accused  were  Pichegru,  the  Chouan 
chief  Georges  Cadoudal,  and  Moreau.  The 
whole  of  the  conspirators  were  seized  and 
imprisoned ;  and  as  the  Due  d'Enghien 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  was 
suspected  of  being  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy, he  was  seized  on  the  night  of  the 
15th  of  March,  in  the  neutral  territory  of 
Baden,  and  being  hurried  to  the  castle  of 
Vincennes,  was  tried  by  a  military  commis- 
sion, and  shot  in  the  course  of  the  night 
following  the  day  of  trial,  in  the  ditch  of 
the  castle.  In  April,  Pichegru  was  found 
strangled  in  the  prison  of  the  Temple. 
Cadoudal  and  his  companions  were  executed; 
and  Moreau  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  two  years,  but  was  allowed  to  retire  as 
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an  exile  to  the  United  States.  About  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Drake,  envoy  of  the  British 
government  to  the  court  of  Bavaria,  and 
Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  charged' affaires  at 
the  electoral  court  of  Wiirtemburg  were 
dismissed  by  those  states  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  having  been  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy. 

This  conspiracy  afforded  the  chief  consul 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  putting  into 
execution  a  purpose  he  had  long  meditated ; 
he  therefore  resolved  to  profit  by  the 
favourable  moment.  Shoals  of  addresses 
from  the  army,  the  departments/ the  towns, 
and  communes  poured  in,  congratulating 
the  first  consul  on  his  escape  from  "  the 
daggers  that  had  been  aimed  at  his  life  by 
the  agents  of  England,"  and  all  recommend- 
ing the  adoption  of  means  calculated  to 
protect  his  person  and  government.  One 
of  these,  from  the  senate,  said — "  Give  us 
institutions  so  combined,  that  they  may 
survive  you."  Another,  alluding  to  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Bourbons,  ran : — "  If  the 
throne  must  be  restored  before  we  can  hope 
for  tranquillity,  let  us,  at  least,  place  on  it 
him  whom  we  have  found  most  worthy  to 
be  our  sovereign  and  protector."  On  the 
30th  of  April,  Curee,  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention,  and  in  that  capacity 
had  repeatedly  sworn  against  royalty  and 
monarchic  government,  rose  in  the  tribunate, 
and,  in  a  glowing  eulogium  on  the  first 
consul,  moved  the  bestowal  on  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  of  the  title  of  Emperor,  with  the 
hereditary  succession  in  his  family.  "  Let 
us  hasten,"  said  he,  "  to  dissipate  political 
illusions,  by  demanding  for  the  nation  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  the  supreme  ma- 
gistracy ;  and  while  we  create  a  great  power, 
let  us  give  it  a  great  name.  For  the  guar- 
dian of  a  great  nation,  there  is  no  title  more 
befitting  than  that  of  EMPEROR."  Curee 
concluded  by  moving  that  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, first  consul,  be  proclaimed  emperor. 
The  proposal  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm. 
Carnot's  was  the  only  dissentient  voice. 
"  In  what  a  position,"  said  that  sturdy  re- 
publican, "  will  this  proposition  place  all 
those  who  have  advanced  the  principles  of 
the  revolution?  When  hereditary  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  is  established,  there  will 
no  longer  remain  a  shadow  to  the  republic 
of  all  for  which  it  has  sacrificed  so  many 
millions  of  lives."  The  legislative  body, 
without  hesitation,  adopted  the  decree  of 
the  tribunate,  the  obsequious  senators  vying 
with  each  other  in  their  adulation  of  the 
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object  of  their  homage.  A  senatus  con- 
sultum  forthwith  appeared,  declaring  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  emperor,  and  the  umpire 
hereditary  in  his  family.  Again  addresses 
poured  in  from  all  quarters — from  the  army, 
the  municipalities,  the  cities,  the  chambers 
of  commerce — imploring  the  first  consul  to 
ascend  the  imperial  throne. 

The  first  imperial  act  of  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte was  to  create  officers  of  state ;  such 
as  master  of  the  horse,  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, grand  huntsman,  &c.,  marshals  of 
the  empire,  and  nobility.  His  family  were 
to  be  called  princes  and  princesses,  with  the 
prefixes  of  imperial  hiyhnexset.  The  grand 
dignitaries  of  the  empire  were  to  have  the 
prefix  of  serene  highness;  and  when  ad- 
dressed, were  to  be  styled  monseigneur  or 
my  lord*  Fresh  addresses  poured  in,  con- 
gratulating the  emperor  on  his  accession, 
and  vying  with  each  other  in  the  servility  of 
their  adulation.  The  churchmen  said  they 
saw  the  finger  of  God  visibly  indicated  in 
the  whole  of  the  state  drama ;  and  declared 
that  "submission  was  due"  to  "the  new 
Moses" — as  they  termed  Napoleon  Buona- 


parte— "as  having  dominion  over  all ;  and  to 
his  ministers,  as  being  his  envoys:  because 
such  was  the  order  of  Providence."  In 
December,  it  was  reported  that  Napoleon 
Buonaparte's  election  as  emperor  had  been 
confirmed  by  two  millions  and-a-half  of 
registered  voters,  and  in  the  same  month  he 
and  his  wife  Josephine  were  crowned  em- 
peror and  empress.  In  a  speech  which 
Napoleon  made  shortly  after  the  coronation 
(namely,  December  27th),  at  a  meeting  of 
the  legislative  bodies,  he  said :  "  I  hope  to 
leave  to  posterity  a  remembrance  which 
shall  for  ever  serve  as  an  example,  or  a  re- 
proach, to  my  successors." 

While  at  Mayence,  during  his  journey 
from  Boulogne  to  Air-la-Chapelle,  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  brought  to  maturity  his 
design  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
under  the  protection  of  France — a  design 
which  extended  the  power  of  France  into 
the  very  heart  of  Germany. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  Russia  and 
Sweden  gave  direct  indications  of  hostility 
towards  France.  Russia  refused  to  recognise 
Napoleon  Buonaparte's  title  of  emperor. 
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NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE  perceiving,  from  his 
territorial  encroachments  during  the  short- 
lived peace,  that  a  third  coalition  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  formed  against  him,  ad- 
dressed a  letter,  dated  January  27th,  1805, 
to  the  English  king,  George  III.,  contain- 
ing many  well-turned  phrases  about  the 
blessings  of  peace.  This  letter  ran  thus : 
"  Sir,  my  Brother, — Called  to  the  throne 
by  Providence  and  the  suffrages  of  the 
senate,  the  people,  and  the  army,  my  first 
desire  is  peace.  France  and  England  may 
continue  their  strife  for  ages ;  but  do  their 
goverments  well  fulfil  the  most  sacred  of 
their  duties,  in  causing  so  much  blood  to 
be  uselessly  shed,  without  the  hope  of  ad- 
vantage or  prospect  of  cessation?  I  do 
not  consider  it  dishonourable  in  me  to 
make  the  first  advances.  I  hope  it  has 
been  sufficiently  proved  to  the  world,  that 
I  do  not  dread  the  chances  of  war; 
which,  indeed,  offer  nothing  which  I  can 
fear.  Though  peace  is  the  wish  of  my 

•  The  progress  of  court  etiquette  was  rapid  in  the 
imperial  family.  "  Whoever  could  suggest  an  ad- 
ditional piece  of  formality  from  the  olden  time,  pro- 
pose an  additional  reverence,  a  new  mode  of  knock- 


heart,  war  has  never  been  adverse  to  my 
glory.  I  coi.jure  your  majesty,  then,  not 
to  refuse  the  happiness  of  giving  peace  to 
the  world..  Delay  not  that  grateful  satis- 
faction, that  it  may  be  a  legacy  for  your 
children.  Never  was  there  an  occasion 
more  favourable  for  calming  the  passions 
and  displaying  the  best  feelings  of  humanity 
and  reason.  The  moment  once  lost,  what 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  a  war,  which  all  my 
efforts  have  not  been  able  to  terminate?  In 
the  space  of  the  last  ten  years,  your  majesty 
has  gained  more,  both  in  territory  and 
riches,  than  the  whole  extent  of  Europe. 
Your  nation  is  at  the  highest  point  of  pros- 
perity. What,  then,  has  your  majesty  to 
hope  from  war?  To  form  a  coalition  with 
some  of  the  continental  powers?  Be  as- 
sured the  continent  will  remain  at  peace. 
A  coalition  can  only  increase  the  prepon- 
derance and  continental  greatness  of  France. 
To  renew  our  intestine  troubles?  The 
times  are  no  longer  as  formerly.  To  de- 
ing  at  the  door  of  an  ante-chamber,  a  more  cere- 
monious method  of  presenting  a  petition,  or  folding 
a  letter,  was  received  as  if  he  had  been  a  benefactor 


of  the  human  race." 
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stroy  our  finances?  Finances,  founded  on 
a  flourishing  agriculture,  are  never  to  be 
destroyed.  To  wrest  from  France  her  colo- 
nies? They  are,  to  her,  only  secondary 
objects ;  and  does  not  your  majesty  already 
possess  more  than  your  power  can  protect? 
Jf  your  majesty  would  but  reflect,  you  must 
perceive  that  the  war  is  without  an  object, 
without  any  presumable  results  to  yourself. 
Alas  !  what  a  melancholy  prospect  to  cause 
two  nations  to  fight  merely  for  the  sake  of 
fighting.  The  world  is  sufficiently  exten- 
sive for  our  two  nations,  and  reason  is  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  assist  us  to  discover  the 
means  of  reconciling  everything,  when  both 
parties  are  animated  by  a  spirit  of  reconcile- 
ment. I  have  now  discharged  a  sacred 
duty,  and  one  dear  to  my  heart.  Your 
majesty  may  rely  on  the  sincerity  of  my  sen- 
timents, and  my  wish  to  give  you  every 
proof  of  that  sincerity."  In  reply  to  this 
Machiavelian  epistle,  the  British  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs  replied,  that  the 
King  of  England,  "  though  earnestly  desiring 
the  restoration  of  peace,  could  not  reply  to 
the  overture  made  to  him  without  consult- 
ing the  continental  powers,  particularly  the 
Emperor  of  Russia." 

The  cabinets  of  London,  St.  Petersburg, 
and  Stockholm  were  now  parties  in  a  league 
for  the  following  objects : — 1,  to  restore 
the  independence  of  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land; 2,  to  free  the  north  of  Germany 
from  the  presence  of  the  French  troops; 
3,  to  procure  the  restoration  of  Piedmont 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia;  and,  4th,  the 
evacuation  of  Italy; — aggressions  and  en- 
croachments -which  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
had  made  during  the  continuance  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  And  it  was  further  agreed 
between  the  contracling  parties,  that  until 
the  attainment  of  these  objects,  and  the 
sway  of  France  should  be  reduced  to 
limits  compatible  with  the  independence  of 
the  other  European  states,  no  peace  was  to 
be  signed  by  any  one  of  the  contracting 
powers.  Austria  and  Prussia  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  join  ths  confederation.  The 
continual  abuse  which  the  Moniteur  daily 
uttered  against  the  King  of  Sweden,  for  his 
co-operation  with  the  other  allied  powers, 
induced  the  Swedish  cabinet  to  hand  to  the 
French  minister  at  Stockholm  a  note  com- 
plaining of  the  indecent  and  ridiculous  in- 
solence which  Monsieur  Buonaparte  had 
permitted  to  be  inserted  against  the  Swe- 
dish king  in  that  official  journal.  For  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  King  of  Prussia  to 
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join  the  coalition,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
repaired  in  person  to  Berlin.  The  two 
sovereigns  met  in  the  vault  in  which 
Frederick  the  Great  lay  buried,  and  there 
solemnly  swore,  over  his  remains,  to  effect 
the  liberation  of  Germany.  But  though 
thus  pledged  to  the  czar,  the  Prussian  po- 
tentate did  not  (on  account  of  the  divided 
state  of  opinion  among  his  subjects,  and 
a  strong  French  party  being  in  his  cabi- 
net) immediately  commence  hostilities.  But 
the  forbearance  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
was  at  length  exhausted  by  the  news  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte's  coronation  at  Milan 
as  King  of  Italy,  and  the  annexation  of 
Genoa  to  the  French  empire.  War  was 
declared  against  France;  and  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  refusing  to  take  the  field  in  con- 
junction with  the  Austrian  army,  the  Aus- 
trian troops  were  ordered  to  invade  the 
electorate. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  now  prepared  for  a 
descent  on  the  coast  of  England  with  a  vigour 
and  an  appearance  of  earnestness  he  had  not 
hitherto  assumed.  Camps  were  formed  on 
the  coast,  from  Utrecht  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Somme;  and  150,000  men  under  Marmont, 
Ney,  Lannes,  Victor,  Soult,  Davoust,  and  Ju- 
not,  besides  10,000  on  board  of  the  combined 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  (daily  expected  to 
make  its  appearance  from  the  West  Indies), 
with  nearly  15,000  horses  and  430  pieces  of 
cannon,  were  ready  for  the  enterprise.  To 
convey  this  immense  force,  the  flotilla  con- 
sisted of  2,290  vessels,  of  which  1,350  were 
armed ;  and  3,500  pieces  of  cannon  were 
ready  to  put  to  sea  on  the  appointed  signal. 
Anxious  to  have  ocular  proof  of  the  degree 
of  celerity  with  which  this  immense  force 
could  be  embarked,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
ordered  the  operation  to  be  executed  twice 
in  his  presence.  So  pleased  was  he  with  the 
result  that,  in  a  letter  to  Admiral  Decres,  he 
wrote :  "  The  English  do  not  know  what 
awaits  them.  If  we  are  masters  of  the  Channel 
for  two  hours,  England  has  lived  its  time !" 
In  another  letter  to  Cambaceres,  he  says :  "  I 
am  not  able  to  divine  by  what  precaution 
England  can  save  herself  from  the  terrible 
fate  which  awaits  her."  In  order  to  deceive 
the  British  fleet  as  to  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  the  French  squadron,  and  to  have 
the  Channel  clear  of  English  ships  of  war, 
Villeneuve  had  been  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  that  it  might  be  supposed  it  was  in- 
tended to  attack  our  colonies.  The  strata- 
gem was  successful.  Nelson,  with  the  Medi- 
terranean fleet,  went  in  search  of  Villeneuve. 
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Villeueuve,  having  assembled  at  Martinique 
the  various  fleets  dispatched  from  different 
French  and  Dutch  ports,  returned  to  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  with  sixty  ships-of-the-line,  while 
Nelson  was  three,  weeks'  sail  in  the  rear. 
But  the  invasion  of  Bavaria  by  the  Austrian 
troops,  and  the  declaration  of  hostilities  by 
the  emperor  against  France,  diverted  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  from  his  design,  and  in- 
duced him  to  employ  "  the  army  of  England" 
in  his  ensuing  German  campaigns.*  The  ac- 
cidental encounter  of  Sir  Robert  Calder  with 
Villeueuve,  off  Cape  Finisterre  t.  tended  also 
to  the  frustration  of  the  results  intended 
from  the  combination  of  the  French  and 
allied  fleets.  The  event  which  led  to  Calder's 
action  was  as  follows : — 

As  has  been  already  stated,  Lord  Nelson 
had  taken  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet  in  1803.  When  at  sea,  he  kept  the 
fleet  generally  off  Cape  Palaca,  or  Cape  St. 
Sebastian.  These  capes,  being  to  the  west- 
ward of  Toulon,  gave  him  the  advantage,  in 
strong  westerly  gales,  of  running  into  the 
Bay  of  Rosas,  or  under  the  Ilieres  Islands, 
for  shelter ;  or,  when  the  weather  was  mode- 
rate, of  keeping  a  watch  on  the  Spanish 
fleet  (war  having  been  declared  against  that 
power),  and  preventing  it  from  forming  a 
junction  with  the  French  fleet  at  Toulon. 

The  English  fleet  having  been  driven  off 
its  station  at  Cape  St.  Sebastian  on  the  3rd 
of  January,  1805,  and  compelled  to  sail  to 
its  old  anchorage  in  Agincourt  Sound  (which 
is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world, 
formed  by  the  Madalena  islands  off  the 

•  While  these  operations  were  in  prosecution,  the 
English  cruisers  had,  in  many  instances,  attacked 
portions  of  the  flotilla  in  the  different  ports  of 
assembly,  and  in  some  cases  destroyed  a  few  of 
them.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  two  attempts 
were  made  to  destroy  the  line  of  gun-vessels  at 
anchor  in  Boulogne  Road,  but  they  were  both  ren- 
dered abortive  by  the  stormy  state  of  the  weather. 

t  When  intelligence  of  the  naval  battle  at  Cape 
Finisterre,  between  the  English  and  French  Heels, 
and  the  putting  of  his  fleet  into  the  harbour 
of  Ferrol,  l>v  V  illeneuve  (instead  of  advancing,  ac- 
cording to  his  instructions,  to  the  English  Channel), 
reached  Napoleon  Buonaparte  at  Boulogne,  his  rage 
was  violent.  According  to  the  author  of  Prfett  del 
Erenemens,  the  intendant-general  of  the  army  of 
England  found  Napoleon  Buonaparte  striding  up 
ana  down  his  apartment,  uttering  the  abrupt  excla- 
mations— "  What  a  navy ! — what  an  admiral ! — what 
sacrifices  lost !  My  hopes  are  frustrated !  This  Vil- 
leneuve,  instead  of  being  in  the  Channel,  has  put 
into  Ferrol !  Daru,  sit  down,  listen  and  write." 
Then,  without  hesitating  or  stopping  (says  the  narra- 
tor), he  dictated  the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign  of 
Aiuterlitz  ; — the  departure  of  the  different  corps  of 
the  army  (u  well  from  Hanover  and  Hollaid  as 
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coast  of  Sardinia),  on  the  17th,  the  French 
fleet  under  Villeneavc,  with  a  large  body  of 
troops  on  board,  sailed  from  Toulon,  and 
making  directly  for  Cadiz,  formed  a  junction 
there  with  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral 
Gravina.  The  Active  and  Seahorse  frigates, 
which  Nelson  had  left  to  watch  the  port  of 
Toulon,  brought  (on  the  19th)  the  long 
hoped-for  intelligence  to  Nelson.  From  the 
position  of  the  enemy  when  they  were  last 
seen  by  the  frigates  on  the  preceding  evening, 
Nelson  inferred  that  they  were  bound  round 
the  southern  end  of  Sardinia.  The  British 
fleet  immediately  unmoored  and  weighed  in 
pursuit.  After  beating  about  the  Sicilian 
seas  for  ten  days  in  search  of  the  enemy, 
Nelson  ran  for  Egypt,  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  bound  for  that  country.J 
Baffled  in  his  pursuit,  he  bore  up  for  Malta. 
Being,  on  February  14th,  about  100  leagues 
to  the  eastward,  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
letter  to  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  he  considered  Egypt  to 
have  been  the  destination  of  the  French 
fleet : — "  Feeling  as  I  do,"  said  he,  in  anxiety 
and  disappointment,  "  that  I  am  entirely 
responsible  to  my  king  and  country  for  the 
whole  of  my  conduct,  I  And  no  difficulty  at 
this  moment,  when  I  am  so  unhappy  at  not 
finding  the  French  fleet,  nor  having  obtained 
the  smallest  information  where  they  are,  to 
lay  before  you  the  whole  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  me  to  pursue  the  line 
of  conduct  I  have.  I  have  consulted  no 
man  ;  therefore  the  whole  blame  of  ignorance 
in  forming  my  judgment  must  rest  with  me. 

from  the  western  and  northern  boundaries  of  France), 
the  order  of  the  routes,  their  duration,  the  points  of 
conveyance  and  reunion  of  the  columns,  the  at- 
tacks by  surprise  and  open  force,  and  the  various 
movements  of  the  enemy.  Such  was  the  accuracy 
of  this  plan,  and  the  immense  foresight  it  displayed, 
that  on  a  march  of  200  leagues,  lines  of  operation 
300  leagues  in  length,  were  conducted  according 
to  the  original  design,  day  by  day  and  league  by 
league,  all  the  way  to  Munich.  Beyond  that  capital, 
the  time  alone  underwent  some  alteration ;  but  the 
points  were  reached,  and  the  entemble  of  the  plan 
crowned  with  success. 

J  Villeneuve's  instructions  were  : — after  having 
effected  his  junction  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  to  sail 
to  the  West  Indies ;  and  having  thrown  succours 
into  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  taking  possession 
of  St.  Lucia  and  Dominica,  regaining  Surinam  and 
the  Dutch  colonies,  and  nutting  St.  Jago  and  St. 
Domingo  (in  the  island  of  Hispaniolu)  in  a  state  of 
defence,  to  effect  a  junction  in  that  quarter  with  the 
various  squadrons  which  would  be  dispatched  from 
the  French  ports;  and  then  returning  to  Europe, 
and  effecting  a  junction  with  the  Brest  fleet,  appear 
in  the  English  Channel,  to  cover  the  descent  of  "  the 
army  of  England"  on  the  shores  of  that  country. 
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I  would  allow  no  man  to  take  from  me  an 
atom  of  my  glory,  had  I  fallen  in  with  the 
French  fleet;  no*r  do  I  desire  any  man  to 
partake  of  any  of  the  responsibility.  All  is 
mine,  right  or  wrong  :  therefore,  1  shall  now 
state  the  reasons,  after  seeing  that  Sardinia, 
Naples,  and  Sicily  were  safe,  for  believing 
that  Egypt  was  the  destination  of  the 
French  fleet ;  and,  at  this  moment  of  sorrow, 
I  still  feel  that  I  have  acted  right.  Firstly : 
the  wind  had  blown  from  north-east  to 
south-east  for  fourteen  days  before  they 
sailed ;  therefore  they  might,  without  diffi- 
culty, have  gone  to  the  westward.  Secondly  : 
they  came  out  with  gentle  breezes  at  north- 
west and  north-north-west.  Had  they  been 
bound  to  Naples,  the  most  natural  thing 
for  them  to  have  done,  would  have  been  to 
run  along  their  own  shore  to  the  eastward, 
where  they  would  have  ports  every  twenty 
leagues  of  coast  to  take  shelter  in.  Thirdly : 
they  bore  away  in  the  evening  of  the  18th, 
with  a  strong  gale  at  north-west  or  north- 
north-west,  steering  south  or  south-by-west. 
It  blew  so  hard,  that  the  Seahorse  went 
more  than  thirteen  knots  an  hour  to  get  out 
of  their  way.  Desirable  as  Sardinia  is  for 
them,  they  could  get  it  without  risking  their 
fleet,  although  not  so  quickly  as  by  attack- 
ing Cagliari.  Having  afterwards  gone  to 
Sicily,  both  to  Palermo  and  Messina,  and 
thereby  given  encouragement  for  a  defence, 
and  knowing  that  all  was  safe  at  Naples,  I 
had  only  the  Morea  and  Egypt  to  look  to  : 
for,  although  I  knew  that  one  of  the  French 
ships  was  crippled,  yet  I  considered  the 
character  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and 
that  the  orders  given  by  him  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  would  not  take  into  considera- 
tion wind  or  weather.  Nor,  indeed,  could 
the  accident  of  even  three  or  four  ships 
alter,  in  my  opinion,  a  destination  of  impor- 
tance ;  therefore  such  an  accident  did  not 
weigh  on  my  mind,  and  I  went  to  the  Morea, 
and  then  to  Egypt.  The  result  of  my  in- 
quiries at  Coron  and  Alexandria  confirms 
me  in  my  former  opinion ;  and  therefore, 
my  lord,  if  my  obstinacy  or  ignorance  is  so 
gross,  I  should  be  the  first  to  recommend 
your  superseding  me.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  (as  I  flatter  myself)  it  should  be 
found  that  my  ideas  of  the  probable  destina- 
tion of  the  French  fleet  were  well  founded, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  majesty's  ministers, 
then,  I  shall  hope  for  the  consolation  of 
having  my  conduct  approved  by  his  majesty, 
who  will,  I  am  sure,  weigh  my  whole  pro- 
ceedings in  the  scale  of  justice." 
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Receiving  intelligence  that  the  French 
fleet  had  put  back  to  Toulon,  he  proceeded 
to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  and  after  baffling 
much  severe  weather,  on  the  1 5th  of  March 
gained  his  old  winter  station,  a  few  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  Cape  St.  Sebastian,  the 
southernmost  horn  of  the  Bay  of  Rosas, 
in  Catalonia.  To  tempt  Villeneuve  out  to 
sea,  he  bore  away  for  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and  ran  down  as  far  as  Barcelona,  but  sud- 
denly again  worked  back  to  his  old  station. 
Terrible  gales  now  compelled  him  to  run  to 
Sardinia,  and  anchor  in  Pulla  Bay,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Cagliari.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
moderated,  he  put  to  sea  again,  but  on  the 
8th  of  March  was  obliged  to  anchor  in  the 
Gulf  of  Palmas.  Thence  he  hastened  to 
proceed  to  Toulon,  but  was  detained  a  con- 
siderable time  by  stress  of  weather.  On 
the  4th  of  April  he  resumed  his  old  station 
off  Toulon;  but  being  informed  by  the 
Phoebe  brig  of  the  long  wished-for  intelli- 
gence— that  Villeneuve,  taking  advantage  of 
his  absence,  had  put  to  sea  on  the  last  day 
of  March,  and  when  last  seen  (April  7th) 
was  off  the  Cape  de  Gatt,  steering  for  the 
coast  of  Africa — cruisers  were  instantly 
dispatched  to  Gibraltar,  Lisbon,  and  to  Ad- 
miral Cornwallis  off  Brest,  while  the  fleet 
covered  the  Channel  between  Sardinia  and 
Barbary  in  all  directions.  Additional  in- 
telligence was,  that  on  the  8th,  Villeneuve 
had  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  In- 
stantly the  British  admiral  beat  up  against 
strong  westerlv  winds  in  that  direction,  but 
was  not  able  to  reach  the  rock  of  Gib- 
raltar till  the  30th ;  and  the  fleet  requir- 
ing water  and  provisions,  he,  on  the  4th 
of  May,  anchored  in  Mazari  Bay,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  In  the  meantime,  Ville- 
neuve hastened  on  to  Cadiz,  where  Sir  John 
Orde  necessarily  retiring  with  the  block- 
ading squadrons,  Admiral  "Graviua,  with 
six  Spanish  and  two  French  ships-of-the- 
line,  effected  a  junction  with  the  French 
admiral.  The  united  squadrons,  consisting 
of  eighteen  ships-of-the-line,  six  44-gun 
frigates,  and  four  smaller  vessels  and  trans- 
ports, with  about  5,000  soldiers  on  board, 
set  sail  for  the  West  Indies  on  the  5th  of 
May;  and  on  the  12th,  arrived  in  sight  of 
the  island  of  Martinique.  Nelson,  on  re- 
ceiving information  of  the  departure  of 
the  Franco-Spanish  fleet  for  the  West 
Indies  (though  his  fleet  consisted  of  but 
ten  sail-of-the-line  and  three  frigates,  his 
ships  having  been  at  sea  nearly  two 


years, 


and     his    crews     worn    out    with 
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fatigue  and  watching),  immediately  made 
signal  to  hoist  every  rag  of  canvas  for  the 
West  Indies.  "Do  you,"  said  he  to  his 
officers,  "take  each  a  Frenchman,  and  leave 
the  Spaniards  to  me.  When  I  haul  down 
my  colours,  T  expect  you  to  do  the  same; 
but  not  till  then."  The  combined  fleet  had 
five-and-thirty  days  the  start  of  Nelson ;  but 
he  calculated  on  gaining  eight  or  ten  days 
on  them  during  the  passage.  They  reached 
Martinique  on  the  14th  of  June :  he  arrived 
at  Barbadoes  on  the  4th  of  June.  There  he 
was  informed  that  the  combined  fleets  had 
been  seen  from  St.  Lucia  standing  for  the 
southward,  and  that  Tobago  and  Trinidad 
were  their  destination.  His  opinion  was 
different ;  but  while  yielding  to  that  of  his 
officers,  "  If  your  intelligence  proves  false," 
said  he,  "  you  lose  me  the  French  fleet." 
He  sailed  for  Tobago;  but  finding  he 
had  been  misled  by  false  intelligence,  pro- 
ceeded to  Trinidad.  No  enemy  being  found 
there,  he  bore  up  for  Grenada,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  learned  that 
the  combined  fleet  had  passed  to  the  leeward 
of  Antigua  the  preceding  day,  and  had  cap- 
tured a  homeward-bound  convoy  of  fifteen 
sail  of  merchantmen.*  Some  of  the  pri- 
soners telling  the  French  admiral  that 
Nelson  had  arrived  in  the  West  Indies  in 
search  of  him,  he  set  sail  for  Europe,  and  on 
the  23rd  of  June  reached  the  latitude  of  the 
Azores.  Villeneuve  (as  Thiers  candidly  ac- 
knowledges), with  twenty  ships-of-the-line, 
trembled  at  the  approach  of  Nelson  with 
eleven.  As  soon  as  intelligence  reached 
Nelson  of  the  destination  of  the  combined 
fleet,  he  steered  for  Europe  in  their  pur- 
suit, remarking — "  If  I  fall  in  with  them,  we 
will  not  part  without  a  battle ;  but  I  think 
they  will  be  glad  to  let  me  alone,  if  I  will 
let  them  alone."  On  the  17th  of  July  he 
came  in  sight  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  on 
the  19th  anchored  at  Gioraltar  to  take  in 


provisions.  Having  victualled  the  fleet,  he 
proceeded  towards  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and 
cruised  for  intelligence  to  the  northward, 
but  without  success.  Still  persevering,  and 
still  disappointed,  he  returned  to  his  old 
station  off  Cadiz ;  but  ascertaining  that  the 
enemy  was  not  there,  he  traversed  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  and  steered  for  the  north-west 
coast  of  Ireland.  Frustrated  in  all  his 
hopes,  after  a  pursuit  which  for  extent, 
rapidity,  and  perseverance  is  without  a  pa- 
rallel in  naval  history,  he  on  the  15th  of 
August  reinforced  the  Channel  fleet  under 
Admiral  Cornwallis,  off  Ushant,  appre- 
hending that  the  enemy,  having  liberated 
the  Ferrol  squadron  blockaded  by  Sir  Robert 
Calder,  would  call  for  the  Rochefort  ships 
and  then  appear  off  Ushant,  there  to  be 
joined  by  the  Brest  fleet,  when  the  whole 
would  sail  for  the  Channel,  to  cover  "the 
army  of  England"  during  its  embarkation 
and  descent  on  the  English  coast.  Nel- 
son here  received  information  of  Sir  Robert 
Calder's  engagement  with  Villeneuve  on  the 
22nd  of  July,  off  Cape  Finisterre,  while  he 
was  within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  victualling 
and  refitting  his  fleet.  On  the  evening  fol- 
lowing his  junction  with  the  Channel  fleet, 
he  received  orders  to  proceed  with  the 
Victory  and  Superb  to  Spithead,  where  he 
shortly  after  struck  his  flag,  and  retired  to 
private  life  to  recruit  his  health. 

No  sooner  had  Nelson  ascertained  that 
the  destination  of  the  combined  fleet  was 
Europe,  than  he  dispatched  fast-sailing  brigs 
to  London,  &c.,  to  apprise  the  government. 
One  (the  Curieux)  arrived  at  London  on  the 
9th  of  July,  having  outstripped  the  com- 
bined fleet.  Instantly  orders  were  dis- 
patched to  Rear-admiral  Stirling,  who  com- 
manded the  squadron  before  Rochefort,  to 
raise  the  blockade  of  that  harbour,  and 
proceed  with  all  expedition  to  join  Vice- 
admiral  Calder  off  Ferrol. 


NAVAL  ACTION  OFF  CAPE  FINISTERRE,  JULY  22ND,  1808. 


SIR  ROBERT  CALDER,  who  was  blockading 
the  port  of  Ferrol,  was  ordered,  when  re- 
inforced by  the  six  sail-of-the-line  from 
Rochefort  (by  which  junction  his  fleet  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  sail-of-the-line,  two  frigates, 

•  The  French  frigates  in  possession  of  the  mer- 
chantmen bring  met  by  two  British  ships,  who 
hoisted  signals  and  fired  guns  as  if  to  a  fleet  ahead, 
let  fire  to  their  prizes. 


a  lugger,  and  a  cutter),  to  look  out  for  the 
combined  Franco- Spanish  fleet,  under  Ville- 
neuve and  Gravina,  within  forty  leagues  to  the 
westward  of  Cape  Finisterre.  On  the  sudden 
clearing  up  of  a  fog  on  the  morning  of  the 
22nd  of  July,  the  enemy  was  discovered  with 
twenty  sail-of-the-line,  a  50-gun  ship,  seven 
frigates,  and  two  brigs,  about  forty  leagues 
from  Ferrol.  Instantly  the  signal  for  action 
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was  made,  and  the  British  fleet  bore  down 
on  the  enemy  in  two  columns,  with  signal 
to  attack  their  centre.  Villeneuve,  to  pre- 
vent his  headmost  vessels  being  cut  off 
and  enveloped  by  a  superior  force,  tacked 
and  lufl'ed,  thus  opposing  the  head  of  the 
British  attacking  column  with  the  head  of 
his  own  fleet.  The  Hero  fetched  up  close 
under  the  lee  of  the  hostile  fleet ;  so  that 
by  the  time  the  headmost  British  ships 
reached  the  enemy's  centre,  their  ships  were 
tackiug  in  succession ;  and  thus  a  general 
action  was  brought  on  in  a  disorderly  manner: 
and  when  both  fleets  were  in  close  action, 
several  vessels  in  each  were  exposed  to  the 
attack  of  two  or  three  opponents.  The 
action,  which  began  about  half-past  four,  P.M., 
lasted  till  half-past  nine.  The  thick  fog, 
which  had  prevailed  to  that  degree  during 
the  whole  action  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  see  further  than  a  cable's  length,  had 
occasioned  the  battle  to  become  a  series 
of  separate  contests  between  individual 
vessels ;  and  the  British  admiral  not  being 
able  to  manoeuvre  with  effect,  and  avail  him- 
self of  his  superiority  of  naval  tactics,  made 
the  night  private  signal  to  cease  fighting 
and  lay-to  for  the  night.  He  had  captured 


an  84  and  a  74-gun  ship.  Kis  loss,  in  men 
and  officers,  was  39  killed  and  159  wounded; 
that  of  the  enemy,  between  400  and  500 
men  in  killed  and  wounded.  At  daybreak 
of  the  23rd  the  hostile  fleets  were  about 
seventeen  miles  apart.  About  noon  the 
combined  fleet  approached  to  within  a  league- 
and-a-half  of  the  British;  but  finding  the 
English  fleet  ready  to  receive  him,  he  made 
signal  to  haul  to  the  wind.  On  the  24th, 
each  fleet  pursued  its  route  in  parallel  lines. 
On  the  following  day,  Sir  Robert  Calder 
stood  away  with  his  prizes,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  falling  back  on  the  support  of  the 
Channel  fleet,  or  that  of  Lord  Nelson. 
Villeneuve  returned  to  Ferrol,  where  he 
claimed  the  victory ;  and  all  France  believed 
him  :  though  he  had  constantly  hauled  away 
whenever  the  British  fleet  stood  towards  him. 
The  capture  of  two  ships  from  so  superior  a 
force,  would  have  been  considered  as  no  in- 
considerable victory  a  few  years  earlier :  but 
Nelson  had  introduced  a  new  era  in  our 
naval  history ;  and  the  nation  felt,  respecting 
this  action,  as  they  had  felt  on  a  somewhat 
similar  occasion; — they  regretted  that  Nel- 
son, with  his  eleven  ships,  had  not  been  in 
Sir  Robert  Calder's  place. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  TRAFALGAR,  AND  ITS  ANTECEDENTS— 1805. 


WHEN  Villeneuve  was  met  by  the  British 
fleet  under  Sir  Robert  Calder,  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Brest,  where  Gantheaume  was 
ready  to  effect  a  junction  with  him,  with 
twenty-one  ships-cf-the-line.  Gantheaume, 
in  expectation  of  Villeneuve' s  appearance,  on 
the  21st  of  August  stood  out  to  sea,  and 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle  in  Bertheaume 
Roads ;  but,  on  Admiral  Cornwallis,  who  was 
watching  that  port  with  fourteen  ships-of- 
the-line,  moving  up  to  attack  him,  Gan- 
theaume, after  a  distant  cannonade,  retired 
to  the  protection  of  the  land  batteries,  and  at 
nightfall  entered  Brest  harbour.  After  the 
battle  of  Cape  Finisterre  (July  22nd),  Ville- 
neuve entered  Ferrol ;  and  he  hurried  thi- 
ther under  so  great  a  press  of  sail  as  to  leave 
three  of  his  ships-of-the-line,  which  were 
much  too  crippled  to  keep  up  with  him, 
to  the  chance  of  capture.  Subsequently 
he  took  refuge  in  Cadiz,  which  port  Admiral 
Collingwood  had  been  blockading,  but  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  southward  on 
Villeneuve's  approach.  Being  followed  by 
sixteen  large  ships,  he  kept  just  out  of  gun- 
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shot,  on  the  edge  of  the  current,  determined 
that  his  pursuers  should  not  drive  him 
through  the  Straits,  unless  they  themselves 
followed  him.  As  soon  as  they  perceived 
his  object,  they  tacked;  and  the  British 
ships  tacked  after  them  :  and  this  occurred  a 
second  time.  At  length  the  enemy  made  all 
sail  for  Cadiz,  followed  by  the  small  British 
squadron,  which  -arrived  off  the  harbour 
before  half  of  the  enemy's  ships  had  entered 
it,  keeping  strict  watch,  and  consisting  of 
only  four  ships-of-the-line  and  some  frigates, 
though  five-and-thirty  sail  of  the  line  were 
collected  there.  In  order  to  conceal  the 
slenderness  of  his  force,  Collingwood  sta- 
tioned one  of  his  ships  in  the  offing,  which 
from  time  to  time  made  signals,  as  if  to  an. 
English  fleet  in  the  distance — an  artifice 
which,  with  Villeneuve's  reminiscence  of 
Cape  Finisterre,  kept  the  combined  fleet 
asleep  on  their  anchors. 

Meanwhile  the  greatest  exertions  had 
been  making  in  England  to  reinforce  the 
squadron  blockading  Cadiz.  Besides  the 
twenty  ships  with  which  Calder  had  rein- 
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forced  the  Channel  fleet,  three  more  were 
dispatched  from  Portsmouth ;  and  Nelson 
was  appointed  to  the  command. 

At  the  time  Nelson  was  resident  at 
Merton,  where  Captain  Blackwood,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  London  with  despatches, 
called  on  him.  The  moment  Nelson  per- 
'  ceived  his  visitant,  he  exclaimed  :  "  I  am 
sure  you  bring  me  news  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets !  I  think  I  shall  have  to  beat 
them !  Depend  upon  it,  Blackwood,  I  shall 
yet  give  M.  Villeneuve  a  drubbing."  On  the 
13th  of  September  he  set  out  from  Merton, 
and  was  at  Portsmouth  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th.  On  the  15th  he  sailed  in  the 
Victory;  and  on  the  29th,  arrived  off  Cadiz, 
having  dispatched  the  Euryalus  frigate 
ahead,  to  apprise  Admiral  Collingwood  of 
his  approach,  and  direct  that,  on  his  as- 
suming the  command,  no  salute  should  be 
fired  or  colours  hoisted,  in  order  that  the 
enemy  might  not  be  apprised  of  the  arrival 
of  a  reinforcement.  On  his  arrival,  he  was 
enthusiastically  cheered  by  the  whole  fleet ; 
and  though  he  well  knew  the  decided 
superiority  of  the  enemy,  he  obliged  Sir 
Robert  Calder,  who  was  going  home  to 
stand  his  trial,  to  take  his  passage  in  his 
own  DO-gun  ship. 

The  force  now  under  Nelson  consisted  of 
twenty-seven  sail-of-the-line,  twenty-two  of 
which  cruised  about  fifteen  miles  off  Cadiz ; 
while  the  remaining  five,  under  Rear- 
admiral  Louis,  were  stationed  close  off  the 
harbour,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  com- 
bined fleet.  Thinking  to  tempt  the  French 
admiral  out  to  sea,  he  retired  with  the  main 
body  of  the  fleet  near  Cape  St.  Mary,  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen  leagues  west  of  Cadiz. 
The  force  close  off  the  harbour  was  now 
reduced  to  two  frigates,  the  Euryalus  and 
Hydra.  Beyond  the  frigates  were  a  squa- 
dron, consisting  of  four  or  five  sail-of-the- 
line,  under  Collingwood,  to  prevent  the 
egress  of  any  single  ships,  and  the  ingress 
of  vessels  for  the  supply  of  the  hostile  fleet. 
Then  a  line  of  frigates,  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, to  telegraph  the  easternmost  ship  of 
the  main  body.  By  taking  up  this  station, 
he  guarded  against  the  danger  of  being 
caught  by  a  westerly  wind  near  Cadiz,  and 
driven  within  the  Straits. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  in-shore 
frigates  made  signal  that  the  enemy  were 
coming  out  of  the  harbour ;  and  at  two,  P.M., 
that  they  were  steering  for  the  south-east. 
Nelson,  concluding  'their  destination  was 
the  Mediterranean,  immediately  made  sail 


for  the  mouth  of  the  Straits;  but  being 
telegraphed  on  the  following  day  by  Captain 
Blackwood,  of  the  Euryalus  (who  vigilantly 
watched  their  motions,  keeping  about  three 
miles  to  the  windward),  that  they  seemed 
inclined  to  direct  their  course  to  the  west- 
ward— "That,"  said  Nelson,  in  his  diary 
(from  the  belief  that  they  intended  to  keep 
the  port  of  Cadiz  open  to  favour  their 
escape),  "  they  shall  not  do,  if  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Nelson  and  Bronte  to  prevent 
them."  At  daybreak  of  the  21st,*  when 
Cape  Trafalgar  bore  east  by  south  about 
seven  leagues,  the  hostile  fleet  was  seen, 
from  the  deck  of  the  Victory,  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle  in  two  lines,  in  the  form 
of  a  curve  or  crescent,  each  alternate  ship 
being  about  a  cable's  length  to  the  wind- 
ward of  her  second,  ahead  and  astern — a 
formation  seemingly  intended  to  prevent  any 
attempt  to  break  the  line ;  and  appeared  to 
be  wearing  to  form  the  line  in  close  order 
on  the  larboard  tack,  thereby  to  bring  Cadiz 
under  its  lee,  and  to  facilitate  its  escape,  if 
neccessary,  into  that  port.  The  front  line, 
commanded  by  Villeneuve  and  Dumanoir, 
consisted  of  twenty-one  line- of- battle  ships; 
the  second  of  twelve,  under  admirals  Gravina 
and  Magon,  extending  over  near  five  miles 
— a  cable's  length,  or  two  hundred  yards, 
intervening  between  each  ship.  The  order 
in  which  the  ships  ranged  themselves,  be- 
ginning at  the  van  or  south-eastern  extremity 
of  their  line,  was — Principe  de  Asturias, 
Achille,  San  Ildefonso,  San  Juan  Nepomuceno, 
Berwick,  Argonauta,  Montana,  Argonaute, 
Sunftsure,  Aigle,  Bahama,  Algesiras,  Pltiton, 
Monarca,  Fouguevx,  Santa  Anna,  Indomptable, 
San  Justo,  Redoubtable,  San  Leandro,  Nep- 
tune, Bucentaure,Santissima  Trinidad,  Heros, 
San  Avgustin,  San  Francisco  de  Asis,  Mont 
Blanc,  Dvr/uay  Trouin,  Formidable,  Rayo,  In- 
trepide,  Scipion,  Neptuno.  The  centre  of  the 
combined  fleet  bore  about  east-by-south  of 
the  centre  of  the  British  fleet,  and  the  wind 
was  a  light  westerly  breeze,  accompanied  with 
a  long  heavy  swell.  Villcneuve's  flag-ship 
was  directly  in  front  of  the  Victory;  and 
A  lava's  flag-ship  in  the  same  direction 
in  relation  to  the  Royal  Sovereign.  The 
enemy's  frigates  were  ranged  in  an  inner 
line  considerably  to  leeward  of  the  fighting 
line.  Immediately  the  enemy  was  seen, 

•  That  day  \ia.<  a  festival,  and  an  anniversary  in 
Xrlnon's  family;  because  on  it,  hit  uncle,  Captain 
Suckling,  in  the  Dreadnought,  with  two  other  line- 
of-battle  ships,  had  beaten  off  a  French  squadron  of 
four  sail-of-the-line  and  three  frigates. 
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the  British  fleet  prepared  for  action.  At 
fifteen  minutes  past  six,  signal  was  made 
to  form  the  order  of  sailing  in  two  columns  ; 
and  at  thirty  minutes  past,  to  bear  up  in 
succession :  Nelson,  in  the  Victory,  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  Ttmeraire  and 
the  Neptune,  leading  the  weather  divi- 
sion ;  and  Collingwood,  in  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  followed  by  the  Belleisle  and  the 
Mars,  that  of  the  lee.  The  weather  divi- 
sion consisted  of  fourteen  ships-of-the-line; 
the  lee  of  thirteen.  As  Villeneuve  had 
signalled  his  ships  to  wear  together  and 
form  the  line  on  the  larboard  tack — thus 
bringing  the  shoals  of  Trafalgar  and  St. 
Pedro  under  the  lee  of  the  British,  and 
keeping  the  port  of  Cadiz  open  for  himself 
— Nelson  telegraphed  Collingwood  :  "  I  in- 
tend to  pass  through  the  van  of  the  enemy 
two  points  more  to  the  northward,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  getting  into  Cadiz."  Owing 
to  the  lightness  of  the  breeze,  the  British 
fleet  made  but  slow  progress.  While  nearing 
the  enemy's  line,  Nelson  retired  to  his  cabin, 
and  having  put  on  his  threadbare  uniform 
frock  coat,  and  sewed  amidst  the  folds 
of  the  left  breast  its  four  weather-tarnished 
orders,  he  wrote  the  following  prayer : — 
"  May  God  grant  to  my  country,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  Europe  in  general,  a  great 
and  glorious  victory;  and  may  no  misconduct 
in  any  one  tarnish  it;  and  may  humanity 
after  victory  be  the  predominant  feature  in 
the  British  fleet !  For  myself  individually 
I  commit  my  life  to  Him  who  made  me ;  and 
may  His  blessing  alight  on  my  endeavours 
for  serving  my  country  faithfully  !  To  Him 
I  resign  myself,  and  the  just  cause  which  is 
intrusted  me  to  defend. "  After  writing 
the  prayer,  he  in  the  same  diary  made  an 
appeal  to  the  king  and  the  nation  in  behalf 
of  Lady  Hamiliton  (the  widow  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton)  and  Horatio  Nelson  Thompson 
(as  he  called  her  in  the  document),  his 
adopted  daughter.  He  then  visited  the  dif- 
ferent decks  of  the  Victory ;  and,  addressing 
the  men  at  their  quarters,  cautioned  them 
not  to  fire  a  single  shot  without  being  sure 
of  their  object.  Appearing  on  the  quarter- 
deck, he  asked  Captain  Blackwood  what  he 
would  deem  a  victory ;  and  on  that  officer 
answering  it  would  be  a  glorious  result  if 
fourteen  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  taken, 
he  replied  he  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  twenty. 

While  bearing  down,  he  made  signal  that 
the  ships,  when  they  entered  into  action, 
were   to   cut   away  their  canvas,  in   order 
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that  no  hands  might  be  lost  in  furling  the 
sails  ;  and  when  that  signal  was  given, 
turning  to  Captain  Blackwood,  he  asked 
him  if  he  was  not  of  opinion  that  another 
was  necessary.  On  Blackwood's  saying 
the  whole  fleet  seemed  to  understand 
what  they  were  about,  Nelson  replied  he 
must  give  the  fleet  something  by  way  of 
fillip.  Musing  awhile,  he  said — "  Suppose 
we  telegraph,  'Nelson  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty ;' "  but  on  Blackwood's 
suggesting  the  substitution  of  England  for 
Nelson,  he  rapturously  exclaimed — "  Cer- 
tainly, certainly;"  and,  at  about  forty 
minutes  past  eleven,  up  went  to  the  Victory's 
raizen  topgallant  head  the  telegraphic  sig- 
nal, which  will  be  remembered  as  long  as 
the  British  name  shall  endure,  and  was 
greeted  with  three  rapturous  cheers  through- 
out the  fleet — "ENGLAND  EXPECTS  THAT 
EVERY  MAN  WILL  DO  HIS  DUTY."*  And  then, 
to  avoid  any  danger  which  might  arise 
from  the  propinquity  of  the  shoals  of  Tra- 
falga  and  St.  Pedro,  at  about  'forty-six 
minutes  past  eleven,  signal  was  made  to 
anchor  as  most  convenient  on  the  close  of 
the  day.  Every  ship  now  crowded  her 
utmost  sail,  and  the  spirit  of  Nelson  per- 
vaded the  whole  fleet. 

A  long  swell  was  now  setting  into  the 
bay  of  Cadiz :  the  British  fleet  moved 
slowly  and  majestically  before  it ;  the 
numerous  three-deckers  and  well-formed 
line  of  the  enemy  presented  an  imposing 
appearance,  and  would  have  been  thought 
formidable  by  any  other  assailants  than 
British  sailors,  who,  while  they  admired 
the  beauty  and  splendour  of  the  spectacle, 
animated  each  other  with  the  naive  remark  : 
"  What  a  fine  sight  these  ships  will  make  at 
Spithead  ! "  The  combined  fleet  waited  the 
attack  of  their  enemy  with  coolness  and 
decision.  As  Nelson's  column  had  steered 
two  points  more  to  the  north  than  those  of 
Collingwood's,  the  lee  line  was  first  engaged. 
Ahead  of  the  line  (the  nearest  vessel  being 
a  mile  in  the  rear,  and  the  farthest  six 
miles,  notwithstanding  their  utmost  efforts), 
the  Royal  Sovereign  steered  right  for  the 
centre  of  Alava's  line.  When  the  enemy 
opened  fire  on  her,  "  See,"  said  Nelson, 
"  how  that  noble  fellow,  Collingwood,  takes 
his  ship  into  action  ! "  and  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  Collingwood  exclaimed,  on 

*  "  Now,"  said  Nelson,  "  I  can  do  no  more ;  we 
must  trust  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  all  events,  and 
the  justice  of  our  cause.  I  thank  God  for  this  great 
opportunity  of  doing  my  duty." 
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board  his  ship,  "  What  would  Nelson  give 
to  be  here!" 

At  about  ten  minutes  past  twelve,  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  being  close  asteru  of 
Alava's  flag- ship  the  Santa  Anna,  poured 
a  larboard  broadside,  from  double-shotted 
guns,  with  great  precision,  and  so  close,  that 
the  guns  were  nearly  muzzle  to  muzzle. 
But  the  Royal  Sovereign  soon  found  that 
she  had  more  than  one  opponent  to  con- 
tend with.  The  Fougueux,  a  French  74, 
bore  up  and  raked  her  astern,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  400  yards,  the  San  Leandro 
raked  her  ahead ;  while  within  300  yards' 
distance,  the  San  Justo  (a  Spanish  74)  and 
the  Indomplable  (a  French  80)  ranged  on 
her  starboard  bow  and  quarter.  Thus  the 
Royal  Sovereign  was  surrounded ;  and  so 
incessant  and  thick  was  the  fire  poured  upon 
her,  that  her  crew  saw  the  shots  frequently 
strike  each  other  above  the  deck  of  the 
English  vessel.  Observing  the  Belleisle  and 
other  British  ships  fast  approaching  to  the 
support  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  the  other 
hostile  vessels  drew  off,  leaving  her  to  combat 
solely  with  the  Santa  Anna.  The  Royal  Sove- 
reign had  now  been  for  above  a  quarter-of- 
<  an- hour  the  only  ship  in  close  action  with  the 
enemy ;  but,  during  that  time,  she  had 
poured  her  broadsides  into  her  antagonist 
with  so  rapid  and  decisive  effect,  that  she 
was  at  last  reduced  to  fire  single  guns  at 
long  intervals  from  one  another,  having  lost 
above  400  of  her  crew,  and  fourteen  of  her 
guns  having  been  disabled.  The  Belleisle, 
Polyphemus,  Neptune,  Mars,  and  Tonnant  at 
length  bore  up  and  entered  the  contest.  The 
French  line  was  now  irregular  in  its  order 
of  battle,  the  Royal  Sovereign  having  made 
a  mighty  crash  in  its  centre.  It  was  now 
about  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  P.M.  ;  at 
about  a  quarter  after  two,  the  Santa  Anna 
struck  to  the  Royal  Sovereign.  The  ships 
had  fought  so  close,  that  the  lower  yards 
of  the  two  vessels  were  often,  as  they 
wheeled  round  to  discharge  their  broadsides, 
locked  together. 

The  weather  column  was  entering,  under 
a  press  of  sail,  into  action.  When  within  a 
mile-and-a-half  of  the  enemy's  line,  single 
shots  were  fired  by  the  Bucentaure,  which 
fell  short ;  at  length,  one  going  through  the 
Victory's  main-topgallant-sail,  indicated  that 
the  hostile  ship  was  within  range.  After  a 
silence  of  a  minute  or  two,  the  enemy's 
van  opened  a  raking  fire  on  the  Victory, 
hoping  to  disable  her  before  she  could  close 
with  them.  During  the  tremendous  can- 


nonade, Nelson  continued  anxiously  viewing 
the  hostile  line,  and  would  not,  for  his  pro- 
tection, suffer  the  hammocks  to  be  placed 
an  inch  higher  than  they  were  accustomed 
to  be  stowed.  The  enemy  had  not  yet 
hoisted  his  colours;  for  which  reason, 
Nelson  not  being  able  to  distinguish  their 
flag-ship,  ordered  the  Victory  to  be  steered, 
for  the  interval,  between  the  Bucentaure 
and  the  Santissima  Trinidad — his  old  op- 
ponent, as  he  used  to  call  her.  The  ships 
of  the  combined  fleet  ahead  of  the  Victory 
immediately  closed  like  a  forest,  to  prevent 
Nelson  breaking  their  line  and  turning 
its  rear,  at  the  same  time  continuing  their 
heavy  nml  unremitting  cannonade  on  the 
Victory.  When  within  500  yards  of  the 
Bucentaure's  larboard  beam,  a  ball  knocked 
away  the  Victory's  wheel.  Nelson's  secre- 
tary was  the  first  person  killed.  Presently, 
many  of  the  marines  on  the  poop  being 
either  killed  or  wounded,  Nelson  ordered  the 
survivors  to  be  dispersed  through  the  ship. 
Spars  and  rigging  were  now  falling  on  all 
sides;  and  already  twenty  officers  and  men 
were  killed  and  thirty  wounded,  the  Vic- 
tory not  having  yet  returned  a  single  shot. 
"  This  is  too  warm  work,  Hardy,"  said 
Nelson,  as  he  continued  his  accustomed 
slow  walk,  "  to  last  long." 

On  reaching  the  enemy,  they  were  found 
so  closely  wedged  together,  that  it  appeared 
impossible  to  break  their  line  without  run- 
ning on  board  one  of  their  ships ;  and  on 
Captain  Hardy  informing  him  of  this,  and 
asking  which  he  would  prefer — "  Take  your 
choice,  Hardy,"  said  Nelson,  "  it  does  not 
much  signify."  Accordingly,  the  Victory 
ran  on  board  the  Redoubtable,  which  receiv- 
ing her  with  a  broadside,  instantly  let  down 
her  lower  deck  ports  to  prevent  being 
boarded  through  them,  and  never  afterwards 
fired  a  broadside-gun  during  the  battle; 
but  it  was  from  this  ship,  whose  rigging 
was  filled  with  Tyrolese  riflemen,  that  Nel- 
son received  his  death-wound  in  the  course 
of  the  action. 

It  being  now  discovered,  or  suspected,  that 
the  Bucentaure,  which  lay  next  to  the  San- 
tissima Trinidad,  was  Villeneuve's  flag-ship, 
the  Victory,  moving  slowly  and  deliberately, 
out  went  from  her  forecastle  her  larboard  68- 
poundcr  carronade,  discharging  a  round  shot 
right  into  the  Bucentaure's  cabin-windows. 
Then,  moving  ahead,  she  poured  into  her  lar- 
board a  treble-shotted  broadside,  which  killed 
and  wounded  400  of  the  crew,  and  dis- 
mounted twentv  of  her  guns.  So  close  were 
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the  hostile  ships,  that  the  ensiga  of  the  oue 
trailed  over  the  peak  of  the  other  ;  and  when 
they  rolled,  their  spars  touched.  At  the 
same  moment  the  Neptune  (French  80-gun 
ship)  poured  a  destructive  fire  into  the  Vic- 
tory's bows,  and  the  Redoubtable  raked  her 
with  her  foremost  guns  :  but  without  re- 
turning a  shot  on  these  new  opponents,  the 
Victory  continued  to  grapple  with  the 
Bucentaure  and  Santissima  Trinidad,  with 
which  ships  the  contest  was  furious  :  while 
she  engaged  the  Redoubtable  on  her  star- 
board, she  maintained  an  incessant  fire  from 
her  larboard  guns  on  the  Bucentaure  and  the 
Santissima  Trinidad.  Just  as  the  Bucen- 
taure's  fire  was  almost  silenced,  the  Victory 
ran  foul  of  the  Redoubtable,  and  the  hooks 
and  boom-irons  getting  intermixed,  or  catch- 
ing in  the  leech  of  the  sails,  the  two  ships 
became  locked  alongside  each  other.  The 
Redoubtable,  reassuming  a  bold  countenance, 
fired  langridge  shot  and  rifle-balls  from  her 
tops.  The  Victory's  starboard  68-pounder, 
with  its  usual  charge,  soon  cleared  the  Re- 
doubtable's  gangways ;  and  while  her  star- 
board guns  battered  her  sides,  her  larbroad 
broadsides  hammered  the  Santissima  Trini- 
dad. In  the  conflict  the  Redoubtable  took 
fire,  but  the  English  sailors  extinguished  it 
by  dashing  buckets  of  water  through  their 
port-holes  into  those  of  the  enemy,  which 
they  were  enabled  to  do,  as  the  muzzles  of 
their  guns  touched  her  sides.  During  the 
confusion  of  this  fierce  encounter,  a  ball, 
fired  from  the  mizen-top  of  the  Redoubtable, 
struck  the  epaulette  on  Nelson's  right 
shoulder,  about  a  quarter  past  one.  He 
fell  on  his  knees,  with  his  left  hand  touching 
the  deck,  but  the  arm  giving  way,  he  fell  xn 
his  left  side,  upon  the  exact  spot  whereThe 
blood  of  his  secretary  was  yet  moist.  A 
sergeant  of  marines  and  three  sailors  raising 
him  up,  and  Captain  Hardy  expressing  a 
hope  that  he  was  not  severely  wounded, 
"  They  have  done  for  me,  at  last,  Hardy,"  he 
replied.  "  I  hope  not,"  said  Hardy.  "  Yes," 
said  he,  "my  back-bone  is  shot  through." 
Being  carried  down  into  the  cockpit,  the 
wound  was  ascertained  to  be  mortal,  the 
ball,  after  entering  the  left  shoulder,  having 
lodged  in  the  spine.  Being  satisfied  that  his 
case  was  hopeless,  he  insisted  that  the  sur- 
geon should  leave  him,  and  attend  to  those 
to  whom  he  might  be  useful.  His  sufferings 
from  pain  and  thirst  were  great ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  them  he  expressed  much  anxiety 
for  the  event  of  the  action,  which,  about 
this  time,  began  to  declare  itself.  As  the 
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crew  of  the  Victory  hurraed  as  often  as  a 
ship  struck,  a  visible  expression  of  joy 
gleamed  in  his  eyes,  and  marked  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  dying  hero.  But  he  became 
impatient  to  see  Captain  Hardy,  and  sent 
for  him  repeatedly;  but  an  hour  and  ten 
minutes  elapsed  before  he  could  come  to 
him.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  Nelson  affec- 
tionately shook  him  by  the  hand,  impa- 
tiently saying,  "  Well,  Hardy,  how  goes  the 
day  with  us?"  "  Very  well,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied Hardy  ;  "  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the 
enemy's  ships  have  struck  ;  but  five  of  their 
van  have  tacked,  and  show  an  intention  of 
bearing  down  upon  the  Victory.  I  have 
called  two  or  three  of  our  fresh  ships  round 
us,  and  have  no  doubt  of  giving  them  a  drub- 
bing." "  I  hope,"  said  Nelson,  "  none  of» 
our  ships  have  struck."  Hardy  answered, 
"  There  is  no  fear  of  that."  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  deck,  but  in  about  fifty  min- 
utes afterwards  came  back  to  the  cockpit, 
and  congratulated  Nelson  on  the  glorious 
victory  he  had  obtained,  adding  that  four- 
teen or  fifteen  sail  of  the  enemy  were  taken. 
"  That's  well,"  said  Nelson ;  "  but  I  bar- 
gained for  twenty  :"  and  then,  in  -a  strange 
voice,  he  added :  "Anchor,  Hardy,  anchor  !" 
but  on  Hardy  hinting  that  Collingwood 
would  now  take  upon  himself  the  direction 
of  affairs,  "Not  while  I  live,  Hardy  !"  said 
the  dying  hero ;  adding  (while  ineffectually 
endeavouring  to  raise  himself  from  the  bed), 
"  No  ! — do  you  anchor,  Hardy  !  "  Captain 
Hardy  then  said,  "  Shall  we  make  the 
signal  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  Nelson  ;  "  for  if  I 
live,  I  will  anchor;"  adding — "Now  I  am 
satisfied  !  Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty !" 
— repeatedly  uttering,  in  an  inarticulate, 
manner,  the  same  ejaculation.  Having  con- 
tinued three  hours  and  a-half  in  great  pain, 
he  expired  at  half-past  four,  soon  after  he 
had  obtained  the  greatest  and  most  decisive 
naval  victory  on  record ; — the  combined 
fleets  having  been  annihilated  in  little  more 
than  three  hours,  on  their  own  shores,  at 
the  entrance  of  their  port,  and  amongst  their 
own  rocks. 

A  few  minutes  after  Nelson  had  expired, 
Captain  Blackwood  came  from  Collingwood 
(to  whom  Nelson  had  sent  a  communication 
of  his  having  been  wounded)  in  the  Euryalus' 
boat,  to  inquire  after  the  safety  of  Lord 
Nelson.  Captain  Hardy,  availing  himself  of 
the  conveyance,  accompanied  Captain  Black- 
wood,  to  apprise  Admiral  Collingwood  of 
Nelson's  dying  order — that  for  their  pre- 
servation, in  reference  to  the  shore  and  the 
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prospect  of  the  gale,  the  fleet  and  prizes,  as 
soon  as  was  practicable,  might  be  brought 
to  an  anchor.  On  the  order  being  commu- 
nicated to  Collingwood,  "  Anchor  the  fleet !" 
said  he,  "  Why  it  is  the  last  thing  I  should 
have  thought  of."  * 

While  Nelson  was  lying  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  the  battle  continued  with  una- 
bated fury  in  all  directions.  All  his  captains 
had  nobly  followed  his  example — breaking 
through  the  enemy's  line,  often  engaging  two 
or  three  ships  at  the  same  time,  and  maintain- 
ing the  contest  at  the  muzzles  of  their  guns. 
Within  a  few  minutes  after  Nelson's  fall, 
several  officers,  and  nearly  forty  men,  upon 
the  third  or  upper  deck,  were  either  killed 
or  wounded ;  and  most  of  the  effective  men 
being  employed  in  carrying  their  wounded 
comrades  to  the  cockpit,  Captain  Hardy, 
Captain  Adair  of  the  marines,  and  one 
or  two  other  officers,  being  nearly  all  who 
remained  upon  the  quarter-deck  and  poop, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  crew  of  the 
Redoubtable  assembled  in  the  chains  and 
along  the  gangway  of  the  ship,  in  order  to 
board  the  Victory ;  but  the  Victory's  officers 
and  men,  quickly  ascending  from  the  middle 
and  lower  decks,  they  were  driven  back. 
At  a  quarter-past  two  the  Santa  Ana  struck ; 
and  before  three,  ten  more  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  and  ere  long,  eight  others  adopted  her 
example.  In  this  extremity  Gravina,  with 
nine  French  and  Spanish  ships-of-the-line — 
many  of  which  had  scarcely  a  hole  in  their 
sails — and  all  the  frigates  and  brigs,  ran  for 
Cadiz,  and  anchored  about  a  mile-and-a-half 
from  Rato,  until  the  wind  allowed  him  to 
enter  the  harbour  of  Cadiz.  But  the  five 
headmost  ships  of  the  enemy's  van,  under 
the  command  of  Rear-admiral  Dumauoir, 
were  not  able  to  avail  themselves  of  this  ad- 
vantage, their  retreat  being  cut  off  by  the 
British  ships;  they  therefore  hauled  oft'  to 
windward,  pouring  their  broadsides  as  they 
passed,  not  only  on  the  Victory,  the  Conque- 
ror, and  the  Royal  Sovereign,  which  lay  like 
logs  upon  the  water,  but  also  on  the  Span- 
ish prizes  which  had  struck  their  colours — 
a  cruelty  which  so  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  Spaniards,  that  when  the  ships  which 
had  escaped  into  Cadiz,  came  out  of  that 
port  on  the  23rd,  in  hopes  of  taking  some  of 
the  disabled  prizes,  the  prisoners  in  the 
Argitnatita,  in  a  body,  offered  their  services 
to  the  British  prize-master,  to  man  the  guns 

•  The  Defence,  San  Ildefonto,  Sictftture,  and 
Bahama  anchored  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  and  rode  out 
the  gale  in  safety  :  a  fact  which  teems  to  infer  that 
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against  any  of  the  French  ships,  in  resent- 
ment for  the  murderous  usage  which  they 
had  met  from  their  heartless  allies.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  they  were  actually 
stationed  at  the  lower-deck  guns. 

The  Franco-Spanish  fleet  now  presented 
a  fearful  spectacle — in  every  direction  float- 
ing wrecks  or  dismantled  hulls:  of  the 
prizes,  eight  wholly,  and  the  remainder 
partially  dismasted  ;  some  nearly  in  a  sink- 
ing state.  Several  of  the  British  ships  were, 
more  or  less,  dismasted ;  and  very  few  in  a 
condition  to  carry  sail.  To  add  to  their 
perilous  condition,  both  fleets  were  in 
thirteen  fathoms'  water,  with  the  shoals  of 
Trafalgar  but  a  few  miles  to  leeward,  and 
the  wind  blowing  dead  on  the  shore.  In 
the  evening,  the  whole  British  fleet  and  its 
nineteen  prizes  were  all  huddled  together 
round  the  Royal  Sovereign — the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered  laying  alongside  one 
another  in  mingled  confusion.  But  the 
heavy  gales  which  immediately  followed  the 
battle,  rendered  the  service  more  dangerous, 
and  more  fatal  in  its  consequences  than  the 
battle  itself.  Towards  midnight  the  wind 
veered  to  south-south-west,  and  freshened 
considerably.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
22nd  the  weather  was  squally,  and  a  heavy 
swell  set  in  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Bay 
of  Cadiz.  On  the  following  day  the  gale 
increased,  and  the  sea  ran  so  high  that 
many  of  the  prizes  broke  from  the  tow-rope 
and  drifted  in-shore.  Towards  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  encouraged  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  hoping  to  recapture  some  of 
the  drifting  prizes,  five  sail-of-the  line  and 
the  frigates  which  had  taken  refuge  in 
Cadiz  after  the  battle,  pushing  out  of  that 
pfe,  put  to  sea.  Collingwood,  collecting 
ten  of  his  ships  which  were  the  least  in- 
jured, formed  in  line  of  battle,  covering  the 
prizes.  The  enemy  feeling  themselves  in- 
adequate to  the  contest,  did  not  approach 
within  gunshot ;  but  the  Santa  Ana  and 
Neptuno  drifting  towards  the  frigates,  they 
carried  them  into  Cadiz.  The  Rayo,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  enemy's  ships,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.  On  the  24th  and 
25th,  the  gale  continued  so  violent,  that 
orders  were  issued  for  the  destruction  of  the 
most  damaged  of  the  prizes.  Accordingly, 
five  were  sunk  and  burned.  Nine  were 
wrecked  on  different  parts  of  the  adjacent 
coast,  many  with  their  whole  crews  on 

had  Nelson's  orders  been  attended  to,  the  whole  of 
tiie  prizes  might  hare  been  saved.  Collingwood's 
signal  to  prepare  to  anchor  was  four  hours  too  late. 
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board.  L'Achille,  a  French  74,  blew  up 
during  the  action  ;  and  four — of  which  three 
•were  Spanish  and  one  French  74  —  were, 
by  the  almost  incredible  efforts  of  the  British 
officers  and  seamen,  carried  safe  into  Gib- 
raltar. The  Santa  Ana  and  nine  others 
escaped  into  Cadiz,  some  of  which  had 
struck ;  but  were  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  violence  of  the  weather,  and  in  a  very 
injured  state. 

The  names  of  the  ships  captured  were : 
French — Bucentaure,  Achille,  Aigle,  Alg6- 
siras,  Berwick,  Fougueux,  Intrepide,  In- 
domptable,  Redoubtable,  and  Swiftsure. 

Spanish — Santissima  Trinidada,  Santa 
Ana,  Neptuno,  Monarca,  Argonauta,  Ba- 
hama, San  Augustin,  San  Hdefonso,  San  Fran- 
cisco de  Asis,  and  San  Juan  Nepomuceno. 
Kayo  was  captured  October  23rd.  Their 
fate  was — Bucentaure :  wrecked  in  the  gale, 
having  on  board  at  the  time  a  prize  crew 
from  the  Conqueror.  Achille :  burnt ;  the 
crew,  except  200,  perished.  Aigle  drifted 
into  Cadiz  bay  on  the  night  of  the  25th, 
and  stranded  on  the  bar  off  Puerto  Santa 
Maria.  Indomptable  wrecked,  and  above 
1,000  persons  perished.  Algesiras  recap- 
tured from  the  prize  crew  on  board  (con- 
sisting of  fifty  men),  by  600  French  prisoners, 
during  the  tempest,  who  succeeded  in  car- 
rying her  into  Cadiz.  The  Berwick,  after 
anchoring  in  apparent  safety,  was  wrecked 
off  Sail  Lucar,  in  consequence  of  some  of 
the  prisoners  cutting  the  cables.  The  Don- 
egal, being  at  anchor  near,  cut  her  cables, 
and  standing  towards  the  drifting  ship,  sent 
her  boats  to  save  the  people  on  board ;  but 
the  Berwick  struck  upon  the  shoals,  and  in 
her  perished  more  than  200  persons.  The 
Fougueux  having  on  board,  besides  a  ^ 
portion  of  her  late  crew,  thirty  British  sailors 
from  the  Temeraire,  drifted  on  the  rocks 
between  Torre  Bermeja  and  the  river  Santi 
Petri,  and  was  totally  wrecked,  with  the 
loss  of  all  hands.  The  Redoubtable  foun- 
dered on  the  23rd,  with  fifty  Frenchmen  on 
board,  and  part  of  the  prize  crew  belonging 
to  the  Temeraire.  The  Swiftsure  and  the 
Bahama  rode  out  the  gale  in  safety,  and 
were  taken  into  Gibraltar.  The  Spanish 

I  *  The  following  curious  incident  occurred  during 
the  night  after  the  battle : — "  We  had  the  day  be- 
fore buried  a  quartermaster,  nick-named  Quid — an 
old  seaman  who  had  destroyed  himself  by  drinking 
Quid's  body  emitting  an  unpleasant  effluvia,  im- 
mediate interment  took  place.  Being  sewn  up  in  a 
sack  with  a  shot  tied  to  the  feet,  the  funeral  service 
•was  read  over  it  by  the  first  lieutenant,  and  thei 
launched  overboard  from  the  gangway.  I  was 
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irizes  scarcely  fared  better :  the  Santissima 
Trinidada  was  scuttled  and  sunk  by  the 
Neptune  and  Prince,  as  unserviceable. 
The  Santa  Ana  and  Neptuno  were  recap- 
;ured  by  the  frigates  of  the  Franco-Spanish 
squadron  which  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  the 
23rd,  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  any 
stray  prize  which  might  fall  in  its  way. 
The  Monarca  parted  her  cable  and  went  on 
shore  during  the  gale.  The  Argonauta  was 
sunk  by  the  Ajax,  as  unserviceable.  The 
San  Hdefonso  and  the  San  Juan  Nepomuceno 
scaped  the  disasters  of  the  storm.  The 
San  Augustin  was  burned  by  the  Orion  and 
the  Leviathan.  The  San  Francisco  de  Asis 
parted  her  cables  and  went  on  shore  in 
:adiz  Bay,  near  Fort  Santa  Catalina;  but 
nearly  the  whole  of  her  crew  were  saved. 

The  loss  of  the  British  fleet,  in  this  unpa- 
ralleled naval  battle,  had  been  449  killed 
and  1,241  wounded;  of  which  above  six- 
sevenths,  or  1,452,  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
fourteen  ships  (out  of  the  twenty- seven) 
which  were  engaged,  and  which  formed  the 
van  of  the  respective  columns.  The  Victory 
and  Temeraire  were  closely  engaged  with 
the  whole  of  the  enemy  in  that  part  of  the 
line,  before  the  three  or  four  ships  astern  of 
them  could  get  to  their  support,  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  the  Royal  Sovereign  had 
been  before  any  ship  came  to  her  assistance. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  enormous ;  the 
prisoners,  including  the  troops  on  board 
the  captured  ships,  amounted  to  20,000. 
The  enemy  had  adopted  rather  unusual 
means  of  aggression.  Riflemen  were  placed 
in  their  tops,  and  hand-grenades  and  other 
combustibles  were  thrown  from  their  jigging, 
decks,  and  yard-arms. 

Villeneuve  was  sent  to  England,  and  after 
remaining  a  short  time  there,  was  permitted 
to  return  to  France  on  his  parole.  While  on 
his  way  to  Paris  to  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  at 
Rennes — whether  by  his  own  hand,  in  the 
agony  of  despair  (as  the  Moniteur  asserted), 
or  assassinated,  as  is  generally  believed,  by 
some  of  Fouche's  police,  is  a  mystery. 
Gravina,  Alava,  and  the  French  admiral, 
Magon,  died  of  their  wounds.* 

walking  the  deck  about  middle  watch — i.e.,  from 
midnight  till  four  in  the  morning — the  moon  at  the 
time  suddenly  bursting  from  a  cloud,  a  cry  of  horror 
proceeded  from  the  look-out  man.  I  ran  to  inquire 
the  cause,  and  found  him  in  a  high  state  of  nervous 
agitation,  and  only  able  to  articulate, '  Quid !  Quid  !' — 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  fearful  appearance 
in  the  water,  where  the  body  of  Quid  appeared,  '  all 
in  dreary  hammock  shrouded,"  perfectly  upright,  and 
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M.  Thiers,  in  his  History  of  the  Consu- 
late and  the  Empire,  says  that  "  the  greater 
part  of  the  Spanish  fleet  fled  from  the  field 
of  battle."  An  article  was  published  in  a 
Spanish  journal,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  minister  of  marine  in  the  late  Narvacz 
cabinet,  indignantly  repelling  the  insinua- 
tion, and  affixing  the  stigma  on  the  division 
of  llcar-admiral  Dumanoir,  consisting  of  the 
Formidable,  Scorpion,  Duguay  -Troitin,  and 
Mont  Blanc.  The  government  organ  (Moni- 
teur),  and  the  other  French  periodicals 
refrained  from  saying  a  word  respecting  the 
battle.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  himself  stated 
that  only  a  few  French  ships  had  been  lost 
in  a  storm :  but  he  is  reported  to  have  been  so 
enraged  on  the  receipt  of  the  news,  that  he 
said,  in  allusion  to  Byng's  fate,  "  he  would 
teach  French  admirals  how  to  conquer." 

The  British  fleet  consisted  of  the  Victory, 
Royal  Sovereign,  and  Britannia,  100  guns 
each ;  the  Temeraire,  Prince,  Neptune,  and 
Dreadnought,  98  guns  each  ;  the  Tonnant, 
80  guns;  the  Belleisle,  Revenge,  Mars, 
Spartiate,  Defiance,  Conqueror,  Defence, 
Colossus,  Leviathan,  Achilles,  Bellerophon, 
Minotaur,  Orion,  Stviftsure,  Ajax,  Thunderer, 
74  guns  qach ;  Polyphemus,  Africa,  and 
Agamemnon,  G4  guns  each ;  the  Euryalus, 
Sirius,  Pluebe,  and  Naiad  frigates,  36  guns 
each ;  and  the  brigs,  Pickle  and  Entrepre- 
nante,  12  guns  each.  The  van  or  weather- 
column  consisted  of  the  Victory,  Teme- 
raire, Neptune,  Conqueror,  Leviathan, 
Ajax,  Orion,  Agamemnon,  Minotaur,  Spar- 
tiate, Britannia,  and  Africa ;  and  the  rear  or 
lee-column,  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  Mars, 
Belleisle,  Tonnant,  Bellerophon,  Colossus, 
Achille,  Polyphemus,  Revenge,  Swiftsure, 
Defence,  Thunderer,  Defiance,  Prince,  and 
Dreadnought. 

The  Franco-Spanish  fleet  were  :  French — 
Bucentaure,  Formidable,  Neptune,  Indompt- 
able,  80  guns  each ;  Algesiras,  Pluton, 
Mont  Blanc,  Intrepide,  Swiftsure,  Aigle, 
Scipion,  Duguay -Trouin,  Berwick,  Argo- 
naute,  Achille,  Redoubtable,  Fougueux,  and 
Herat,  74  guns  each ;  and  five  frigates. 
Spanish — Santissivia  Trinidada,  130  guns; 
Principe de Asturias,  112  guns  each;  llayo, 

floating  with  the  head  and  shoulders  above  water. 
A  slight  undulation  of  the  waves  gave  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  nodding  its  head.  As  soon  as  I  recovered 
from  the  sensation  I  felt,  I  went  down  to  inform 
the  first  lieutenant  of  the  strange  appearance.  He 
laughed  and  said :  '  I  suppose  the  old  boy  finds  salt 
water  not  quite  go  palatable  as  grog.  Tie  some 
more  shot  to  his  feet,  and  bring  the  old  fellow  to  his 
moorings  again.  Tell  him,  the  next  time  he  trips 


100  guns;  Neptuno  and  Argonauta,  84  guns 
each ;  Bahama,  Montanez,  San  Augustin, 
San  Ildefonso,  San  Juan  Nepomuceno, 
Monarca,  San  Francisco  de  Asis,  and  San 
Justo,  74  guns  each  ;  San  Leandro,  64  guns ; 
five  frigates,  and  two  brigs. 

On  the  2Hth,  Colliugwood  brought  his 
fleet  and  prizes  to  anchor  on  the  coast 
between  Cadiz  and  Sau  Lucar ;  and  even 
there,  he  says,  "  our  infirm  ships  could 
scarce  keep  off  the  shore."  To  alleviate 
the  miseries  of  the  wounded,  he  sent  a 
flag  of  truce  to  the  Marquis  Solano,  to 
offer  him  the  wounded  Spaniards,  merely 
taking  their  parole  that  they  would  not  serve 
again  during  the  war;  the  governor  of 
Cadiz,  in  return,  offered  his  hospitals  for 
the  use  of  the  British  wounded,  pledging 
the  honour  of  the  Spanish  name  that  they 
should  be  returned  when  recovered.  On 
the  30th,  two  French  frigates  and  a  brig 
came  out  of  Cadiz,  as  cartels,  to  receive 
the  wouuded  prisoners;  and  on  the  same 
day,  Rear-admiral  Louis,  who  had  been 
detached  to  the  eastward  previous  to  the 
battle,  joined  the  commander-in-chief  with 
the  Canopus,  Spencer,  Tigre,  and  Queen. 
Admiral  Collingwood,  now  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  con- 
tinued throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  at  his  station  off  Cadiz,  in  blockade 
of  that  port. 

It  now  remains  to  speak  of  Nelson.  On 
the  28th  of  October,  the  Victory,  with 
Nelson's  body  on  board,  preserved  in 
brandy  and  spirits  of  wine,  arrived  at  Gib- 
raltar. On  the  4th  of  November  she  sailed 
for  England,  and  on  the  4th  of  the  follow- 
ing month  anchored  at  St.  Helen's.  On 
tlfelOth  of  December  she  again  sailed  for 
the  Nore,  the  body  in  the  interim  having 
been  taken  out  of  the  spirits,  rolled  in 
bandages  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  laid 
in  a  leaden  coffin  containing  a  strong  so- 
lution of  brandy  and  myrrh;  when,  while 
crossing  the  flats  from  Margate,  she  was 
boarded  by  Commissioner  Grey'a  yacht, 
which  had  been  dispatched  by  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  to  receive  the  body  and  con- 
vey it  to  Greenwich.  There,  having  been 

hifl  anchor,  not  to  run  on  board  of  us.  He  had  his 
regular  allowance  of  prayer.  I  gave  him  the  whole 
service,  and  I  shall  not  give  him  any  more.'  So 
saying,  he  composedly  went  to  sleep  again."  The 
reader  will  probably  recollect  the  similar  occurrence 
which  took  place  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  when  the 
brave  and  ill-used  Caraccioli's  body  appeared  under 
the  stern  of  Nelson's  ship ;  and  which  is  narrated  in 
a  preceding  part  of  this  work. 
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appareled  in  a  uniform  dress  belonging  to  the 
admiral,  and  laid  in  the  coffin  made  from 
part  of  the  wreck  of  the  Orient  (burned  at 
the  battle  of  the  Nile),  and  which  had  been 
presented  to  Lord  Nelson  by  Captain  Hal- 
lo well*  of  the  Swiftsure,  in  1799;  it  lay  in 
state  in  the  Painted  Hall  for  three  days, 
after  which  it  was  taken  to  the  Admiralty ; 
and  on  the  9th  of  January,  1806,  interred 
at  St.  Paul's  at  the  charge  of  the  nation. 
The  body  was  conveyed  in  a  triumphal  car 
to  the  place  of  interment.  A  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral ;  and  the  same  was  done  in  Dublin, 
Portsmouth,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  many  other  towns  in  Great  Britain. 
The  title  of  Earl  Nelson  was  conferred  on 
his  brother,  a  country  clergyman,  with  a 
grant  of  £6,000  a-year,  and  £100,000  for 
the  purchase  of  an  estate.  To  his  sister 
was  voted  the  sum  of  £10,000.  Vice- 
admiral  Collingwood  was  created  Baron 
Collingwood,  with  a  grant  of  £2,000  a-year. 
Bear-admiral  the  Earl  of  Northesk,  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  Captain 
Hardy  a  baronet.  Medals  were  granted 
in  the  customary  manner ;  and  on  the  28th 
of  January,  1806,  were  conveyed  to  the 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  for  their  con- 
duct in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

The  following  eulogium  on  the  character 
of  Lord  Nelson,  is  from  Brenton's  Naval 
History  : — "  Thus  fell  the  greatest  sea  officer 
of  this  or  any  other  nation  recorded  in  his- 
tory ;  his  talents,  his  courage,  his  fidelity,  his 
zeal,  his  love  for  his  king  and  country,  were 
exceeded  by  none.  Never  had  any  man  the 
happy  intuitive  faculty  of  seizing  the  moment 
of  propitious  fortune,  equal  to  Nelson.  His 
whole  career,  from  his  earliest  entrance  j£o 
the  service,  offers  to  the  youth  of  the  Bri- 
tish navy  the  most  illustrious  examples  of 
every  manly  virtue,  whether  we  view  him 
as  a  midshipman,  a  lieutenant,  as  the  cap- 
tain of  a  frigate,  or  a  commander-in-chief. 
We  have  seen  him  as  captain  of  the  Aga- 
memnon, in  Larma  Bay,  writing  his  des- 
patches while  his  ship  lay  aground  in  an 
enemy's  port ;  we  have  seen  him  as  captain 
of  a  74-gun  ship,  on  the  14th  of  February, 
lay  a  Spanish  first-rate  and  an  84-gun 
ship  on  board,  and  with  his  little  band  of 
heroes  take  to  them  both.  Equally  great 
in  the  hour  of  defeat  as  of  victory,  we  see 

t  When  the  late  admiral's  flag  was  about  to  be 
lowered  into  the  grave,  the  sailors— namely,  forty- 
eight  seamen  and   marines  of  the  Victory,  and  the 
crew  of  Nelson's  barge — with  one  accord  rent  it  in 
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him  at  Teneriffe,  with  his  shattered  arm, 
going  to  the  rescue  of  his  companions  and 
saving  their  lives,  while  every  moment  of 
delay  increased  the  peril  of  his  own  by 
hemorrhage  and  exhaustion :  see  him  walk 
up  the  ship's  side — hear  him  command  the 
surgeon  to  proceed  to  amputation ;  and  see 
the  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  the  agon- 
ising pain.  Follow  him  to  the  Nile,  and 
contemplate  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of 
France,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  her  vast 
army,  led  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  How 
great  was  his  professional  knowledge  and 
decision  at  Copenhagen,  when,  despising 
death,  he  refused  to  obey  the  signal  of 
recall :  because  he  knew  that  by  such  obe- 
dience, his  country  would  have  been  dis- 
graced, and  the  great  object  of  the  expedition 
frustrated ;  and  Britain,  overpowered  by  the 
increased  energy  of  the  northern  confede- 
racy, might  have  sunk  under  the  multiplied 
force  of  her  enemies.  See  him,  on  the  same 
occasion,  sit  down  in  the  midst  of  carnage, 
and  address  a  letter  to  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Denmark,  which,  while  it  gave  a  victory 
to  his  country,  added  to  her  glory  by  stop  • 
ping  the  useless  effusion  of  human  blood. 
We  have  seen  him  the  patient,  watchful, 
and  anxious  guardian  of  our  honour  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where,  for  two  years,  he 
sought  an  opportunity  to  engage  an  enemy 
of  superior,  force.  Three  times  we  have 
seen  him  pursue  the  foes  of  his  country  to 
Egypt,  and  once  to  the  West  Indies.  And 
these  great  steps  he  took  entirely  on  his 
own  responsibility,  disregarding  any  personal 
consideration,  any  calculation  of  force,  or 
any  allurement  of  gain.  Coming  at  last  to 
the  termination  of  his  glorious  career,  the 
end  of  his  life  was  worthy  of  all  his  other 
deeds.  The  battle  of  Trafalgar  will  stand, 
without  the  aid  of  sculpture  or  painting, 
the  greatest  memorial  of  British  naval 
valour  ever  exhibited.  No  pen  can  do  justice, 
no  description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  that  day,  and  the  event  which  deprived 
us  of  our  favourite  chief,  consummated  his 
earthly  fame,  and  rendered  his  name  ever 
dear  to  his  country.  Had  not  his  tran- 
scendent virtues  been  shaded  by  a  fault,  we 
might  have  been  accused  of  flattery.  No 
human  being  was  ever  perfect ;  and  however 
we  may  regret  the  affair  of  Caraccioli,  we 
must  ever  acknowledge  that  the  character 

pieces  and  distributed  the  fragments  amongst  them- 
selves; the  leaden  coffin  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  home,  was  cut  to  pieces  and  distributed  as 
relics  through  the  fleet. 
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of  Nelson,  as  a  public  servant,  is  not  ex- 
ceeded in  the  history  of  the  world."* 

As  everything  connected  with  such  a 
victory  as  Trafalgar  is  of  the  utmost  in- 
terest, we  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader 
Nelson's  general  orders  to  his  captains ; 
aud  Vice-admiral  Collingwood's  despatch  to 
the  Admiralty,  containing  the  account  of 
the  battle. 

"  Victory— off  Cadiz,  Oct.  18th,  1805. 

"  Thinking  it  almost  impossible  to  briug  a 
fleet  of  forty  sail-of-the-line  into  a  battle 
in  variable  winds,  thick  weather,  and  other 
circumstances  which  must  occur,  without 
such  a  loss  of  time  that  the  opportunity 
would  be  lost  of  bringing  the  enemy  to 
battle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
business  decisive,  1  have,  therefore,  made 
ap  my  mind  to  keep  the  fleet  in  that  position 
of  sailing  (with  the  exception  of  the  first 
and  second  in  command),  that  the  order  of 
sailing  is  to  be  the  order  of  battle,  placing 
the  fleet  in  two  lines,  sixteen  ships  each, 
with  an  advanced  squadron  of  eight  of  the 
fastest  sailing  two-decked  ships,  which  will 
always  make,  when  wanted,  a  line  of  twenty- 
four  sail  on  whichever  line  the  commander- 
iu-chief  may  direct;  the  second  in  com- 
mand v.  ill,  after  my  intentions  are  made 
known  to  him,  have  the  entire  direction  of 
his  line  to  make  the  attack  upon  the  enemy, 
and  follow  up  the  blow  till  they  are  captured 
or  destroyed.  If  the  enemy's  fleet  are  seen 
to  windward  in  line  of  battle,  and  that  the 
two  lines  and  the  advanced  squadron  could 
fetch  them,  they  would  probably  be  so  ex- 
tended that  their  van  could  not  succour 
their  rear ;  I  should  therefore  probably 
make  the  second  in  command  a  signal  to 
lead  through  about  the  twelfth  ship  from 
their  rear  (or  wherever  he  could  fetch,  if 
not  able  to  get  so  far  advanced.)  My  line 
would  lead  through  about  their  centre ;  and 
the  advanced  squadron  two,  three,  or  four 
ships  ahead  of  their  centre,  so  as  to  ensure 
getting  at  their  commander-in-chief,  whom 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  capture. 

"The  whole  impression  of  the  British 
fleet  must  be  to  overpower  two  or  three 
ships  ahead  of  their  commander-in-chief 
(supposed  to  be  in  the  centre.)  To  the  rear 
of  their  fleet,  I  will  suppose  twenty  sail  of 

•  Southey  his  well  laid : — "  Nelson  has  left  us, 
not  indeed  his  mantle  of  inspiration,  but  a  name 
and  an  example  which  are  at  this  hour  inspiring 
thousands  of  the  youth  of  England  :  a  name  which 
is  our  guide,  and  an  example  which  will  continue  to 
be  our  shield  and  our  strength." 

t  The  reason    that  Lord   Nelson  estimated   the 


their  line  to  remain  untouched  :  it  must  be 
some  time  before  they  could  perform  a 
nanceuvre  to  bring  their  force  compact  to 
attack  any  part  of  the  British  fleet,  or 
succour  their  own  ships,  which,  indeed, 
would  be  impossible  without  mixing  with 
the  ships  engaged.  The  enemy's  fleet  is 
supposed  to  consist  of  forty-six  sail-of-the- 
ine ;  British,  forty  :f  if  either  is  less,  only 
a  proportion  of  the  enemy  to  be  cut  off. 
British  to  be  one-fourth  superior  to  the 
enemy  cut  off:  something  must  be  left  to 
chance ;  nothing  is  sure  in  a  sea-fight, 
beyond  all  others.  Shots  will  carry  away 
masts  and  yards  of  friends  as  well  as  of  foes  ; 
but  I  look  with  confidence  to  a  victory  be- 
fore the  van  of  the  enemy  could  succour 
the  rear,  and  then  that  the  British  fleet 
would  be  ready  to  receive  the  twenty  sail- 
of-the-liue,  or  to  pursue  them,  should  they 
endeavour  to  make  off.  If  the  van  of  the 
enemy  tacks,  the  captured  ships  must  run 
to  leeward  of  the  British  fleet.  If  the 
enemy  wear,  the  British  fleet  must  place 
themselves  between  the  enemy  and  the 
captured  and  disabled  ships;  and  should 
the  enemy  close,  I  have  no  fear  of  the 
result.  The  second  in  command  will,  in  all 
possible  things,  direct  the  movement  of  his 
line  by  keeping  them  as  compact  as  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  will  admit. 
Captains  are  to  look  to  their  particular  line 
as  a  rallying  point ;  but  in  case  signals 
cannot  be  seen  or  clearly  understood,  no 
captain  can  do  wrong  if  he  places  his  ship 
alongside  of  an  enemy.  If  the  enemy's  fleet 
are  discovered  in  line  of  battle  to  leeward, 
the  divisions  of  the  British  fleet  will  be 
brought  nearly  within  gunshot  of  the 
cnfcny's  centre ;  the  signal  will  most  pro- 
bably be  then  made  for  the  lee  line  to  bring 
up  together;  to  set  all  their  sails  —  even 
their  studding  sails,  in  order  to  get  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  enemy's  line,  and  to  cut 
through,  beginning  at  the  twelfth  ship  from 
the  rear.  Some  ships  may  not  get  through 
their  expected  place,  but  they  will  always 
be  at  hand  to  assist  their  friends :  if  any  are 
thrown  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  they  will 
complete  the  business  of  twelve  sail  of  the 
enemy;  should  the  enemy  wear  together, 
or  bear  and  sail  large,  still  the  twelve  ships 

enemy's  fleet  at  forty-six  sail-of-the-line,  was  the 
probability  that  Villeneuve  would  be  reinforced  by 
the  Carthagena  and  Uochefort  squadrons ;  and  he 
calculated  the  British  fleet  at  forty  sail-of-the-lim-, 
in  expectation  of  its  being  augmented  to  that  extent 
liy  reinforcements  of  other  ships  which  he  expected 
from  home. 
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composing  the  first  position,  of  the  enemy's 
rear  are  to  be  the  object  of  attack  of  the  lee 
line,  unless  otherwise  drected  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, which  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected, as  the  entire  division  of  the  lee  line 
(after  the  intentions  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  are  signified)  is  intended  to  be  left  to 
the  admiral  commanding  that  line. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
(thirty-four  sail-of-the-line)  are  to  be  left  to 
the  management  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  who  will  endeavour  to  take  care  that 
the  movements  of  the  second  in  command 
are  as  little  interrupted  as  possible. 

"  NELSON  AND  BRONTE." 

Referring  to  this  plan  of  attack,  which  is  a 
master-piece  of  nautical  skill,  Nelson,  in  a 
letter  dated  Victory,  October  9th,  1805,  says 
to  Admiral  Collingwood :  "  I  send  you  my 
plan  of  attack,*  as  far  as  a  man  dare  ven- 
ture to  guess  at  the  very  uncertain  position 
the  enemy  may  be  found  in.  But,  my  dear 
friend,  it  is  to  place  you  perfectly  at  ease 
respecting  my  intentions,  and  to  give  full 
scope  to  your  judgment  for  carrying  them 
into  effect.  We  can,  my  dear  Coll.,  have 
no  little  jealousies.  We  have  only  one 
great  object  in  view — 'that  of  annihilating 
our  enemies,  and  getting  a  glorious  peace  for 
our  country.  No  man  has  more  confidence 
in  another  than  I  have  in  you ;  and  no  man 
will  render  your  success  more  justice  than 
your  very  old  friend." 

The  following  is  Vice-admiral  Colling- 
wood's  despatch  relative  to  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Admiralty : — 

"  Euryalus— off  Cape  Trafalgar, 
"  October  22nd,  1805. 

"Sir, — The  ever-to-be-lamented  deattfof 
Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Nelson,  who,  in 
the  late  conflict  with  the  enemy,  fell  in  the 
hour  of  victory,  leaves  to  me  the  duty  of  in- 
forming my  lords  commissioners  of  the  Ad- 
miralty that,  on  the  19th  instant,  it  was 
communicated  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
from  the  ships  watching  the  motions  of  the 
enemy  in  Cadiz,  that  the  combined  fleet  had 
put  to  sea.  As  they  sailed  with  light  winds 
westerly,  his  lordship  concluded  their  desti- 
nation was  the  Mediterranean,  and  imme- 
diately made  all  sail  for  the  Straits'  entrance 
with  the  British  squadron,  consisting  of 
twenty-seven  ships  (three  of  them  64's), 
when  his  lordship  was  informed  by  Captain 
Blackwood  (whose  vigilance  in  watching 
and  giving  notice  of  the  enemy's  movements 

*  In  his  Diary,  he  called  it  The  Nelson  Touch. 
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has  been  highly  meritorious)  that  they  had 
not  yet  passed  the  Straits. 

"  On  Monday,  the  21st  instant,  at  day- 
light, when  Cape  Trafalgar  bore  east  by  south 
about  seven  leagues,  the  enemy  was  dis- 
covered sis  or  seven  miles  to  the  eastward, 
the  wind  about  west  and  very  light.  The 
commander-in-chief  immediately  made  the 
signal  for  the  fleet  to  bear  up  in  two  columns, 
as  they  were  formed  in  order  of  sailing — a 
mode  of  attack  his  lordship  had  previously 
directed,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and 
delay  in  forming  a  line  of  battle  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  enemy's  line,  consisting 
of  thirty-three  ships  (of  which  eighteen  were 
French  and  fifteen  Spanish,  commanded  in 
chief  by  Admiral  Villeneuve ;  the  Spaniards 
under  the  direction  of  Gravina),  were  with 
their  heads  to  the  northward,  and  formed 
their  line  of  battle  with  great  closeness  and 
correctness.  But  as  the  mode  of  attack  was 
unusual,  so  the  structure  of  tlnir  line  was 
new :  it  formed  a  crescent,  convexing  to 
leeward ;  so  that,  in  leading  down  to  their 
centre,  I  had  both  their  van  and  rear  abaft 
the  beam  before  the  fire  opened.  Every 
alternate  ship  was  about  a  cable's  length  to 
windward  of  her  second  ahead  and  astern, 
forming  a  kind  of  double  line,  and  appeared, 
when  on  their  beam,  to  leave  a  very  slight 
interval  between  them,  and  this  without 
crowding  their  ships.  Admiral  Villeneuve 
was  in  the  Bucentaure,  in  the  centre ;  and 
the  Prince  Asturias  bore  Gravina's  flag  in 
the  rear ;  but  the  French  and  Spanish 
ships  were  mixed,  without  any  apparent 
regard  to  order  of  national  squadron. 

"  As  the  mode  of  our  attack  had  been  pre- 
viously determined  on,  and  communicated 
to  the  flag-officers  and  captains,  few  signals 
were  necessary,  and  none  were  made,  except 
to  direct  close  order  as  the  line  bore  down. 
The  commander-in-chief,  in  the  Victory,  led 
the  weather  column,  and  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
which  bore  my  flag,  the  lee.  The  action 
began  at  twelve  o'clock,  by  the  leading  ships 
of  the  columns  breaking  through  the  enemy's 
line;  the  commander-in-chief  about  the 
tenth  ship  from  the  van ;  the  second  in  com- 
mand about  the  twelfth  from  the  rear,  leav- 
ing the  van  of  the  enemy  unoccupied  ;  the 
succeeding  ships  breaking  through  in  all 
parts  astern  of  their  leaders,  and  engaging 
the  enemy  at  the  muzzles  of  their  guns.  The 
conflict  was  severe ;  the  enemy's  ships  were 
fought  with  a  gallantry  highly  honourable  to 
their  officers ;  but  the  attack  on  them  was 
irresistible :  and  it  pleased  the  Almighty 
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Disposer  of  all  events  to  grant  his  majesty's 
arms  a  complete  and  glorious  victory.  About 
three,  P.M.,  many  of  the  enemy's  ships  having 
struck  their  colours,  their  line  gave  way. 
Admiral  Graviua,  with  ten  ships,  joining 
their  frigates  to  leeward,  stood  towards 
Cadiz.  The  five  headmost  ships  in  their  van 
tacked ;  and,  standing  to  the  southward,  to 
windward  of  the  British  line,  were  engaged, 
and  the  sternmost  of  them  taken ;  the  others 
went  off,  leaving  to  his  majesty's  squadron 
nineteen  ships-of-the-line,  of  which  two  are 
first-rates — the  Santissima  Trinidada  and  the 
Santa  Ana,  with  three  flag-officers,  viz., 
Admiral  Villcneuve,  the  commander-in- 
chief ;  Don  Ignacio  Maria  d'Alava,  vice-ad- 
miral; and  the  Spanish  rear-admiral,  Don 
Baltazar  Hidalgo  Cisneros. 

"  After  such  a  victory  it  may  appear  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  encomiums  on  the 
particular  parts  taken  by  the  several  com- 
manders ;  the  conclusion  says  more  on  the 
subject  than  I  have  language  to  express: 
the  spirit  which  animated  all  was  the  same. 
When  all  exert  themselves  zealously  in  their 
country's  service,  all  deserve  that  their  high 
events  should  stand  recorded ;  and  never  was 
high  merit  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
battle  I  have  described. 

"  The  Achille,  a  French  71,  after  having 
surrendered,  by  some  mismanagement  of  the 
Frenchmen,  took  fire  and  blew  up.  A  cir- 
cumstance occurred  during  the  action  which 
so  strongly  marks  the  invincible  spirit  of 
British  seamen  when  engaging  the  enemies 
of  their  country,  that  I  cannot  resist  the 
pleasure  I  have  in  making  it  known  to  your 
lordships.  The  Temeraire  was  boarded,  by 
accident  or  design,  by  a  French  ship  *  on  one 
side,  and  a  Spaniard  on  the  other:  the  contest 
was  vigorous ;  but,  in  the  end,  the  combined 
ensigns  were  torn  from  the  poop,  and  the 
British  hoisted  in  their  places. 

"  Such  a  battle  could  not  be  fought  with- 
out sustaining  a  great  loss  of  men.  I  have 
not  only  to  lament,  in  common  with  the 
British  navy  and  the  British  nation,  in  the 
fall  of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  loss  of 
a  hero  whose  name  will  be  immortal,  and 
his  memory  ever  dear  to  his  country ;  but 
my  heart  is  rent  with  the  most  poignant 
grief  for  the  death  of  a  friend,  to  whom,  from 
many  years  of  intimacy  and  a  perfect  know- 

•  Subsequent  information  proved  that  this  itate- 

raent  waa  incorrect.  The  error  was  occasioned  by  the 

'unn — one  of  the  squadron  of  five  French  and 

Spanish  ships  under  Hear-admiral  Dumanoir,  which 

had,  near  the  end  of  the  action  hauled  to  the  wind 


ledge  of  the  virtues  of  his  mind,  which  in- 
spired ideas  superior  to  the  common  race  of 
men,  I  was  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
affection ;  a  grief  to  which  even  the  glorious 
occasion  in  which  he  fell,  does  not  bring 
the  consolation  which  perhaps  it  ought. 
His  lordship  received  a  musket-ball  in  his 
left  breast  about  the  middle  of  the  action, 
and  sent  an  officer  to  me  directly  with  his 
last  farewell,  and  soon  after  expired.  I 
have  also  to  lament  the  loss  of  those  excel- 
lent officers,  Captain  Duff  of  the  Mars,  and 
Cooke  of  the  Belleroplwn.  I  have  as  yet 
heard  of  none  other. 

"  I  fear  that  the  numbers  which  have 
fallen  will  be  found  very  great  when  the 
returns  come  to  me ;  but  it  having  blown 
a  gale  of  wind  ever  since  the  action,  I  have 
not  had  it  in  my  power  to  collect  any  re- 
ports from  the  ships.  The  Royal  Sovereign 
having  lost  her  masts,  except  the  tottering 
foremast,  I  called  the  Euryalus  to  me 
while  the  action  continued,  which  ship, 
lying  within  hail,  made  my  signals — a  ser- 
vice Captain  Blackwood  performed  with 
very  great  attention.  After  the  action  I 
shifted  my  flag  to  her,  that  I  might  the 
more  easily  communicate  my  orders  to  and 
collect  the  ships,  and  towed  the  Royal 
Sovereign  out  to  seaward.  The  whole  fleet 
was  now  in  a  very  perilous  situation ; — many 
dismasted — all  shattered — in  thirteen  fathom 
water,  off  the  shoals  of  Trafalgar ;  and 
when  I  made  the  signal  to  prepare  to 
anchor,  few  of  the  ships  had  an  anchor  to  let 
go,  their  cables  being  shot.  But  the  same 
good  Providence  which  aided  us  through 
such  a  day,  preserved  us  in  the  night,  by 
the  wind  shifting  a  few  points  and  drifting 
the  ships  off  the  land,  which  are  now  at 
anchor  off  Trafalgar ;  and  I  hope  will  ride 
safe  until  these  gales  are  over. 

"  Having  thus  described  the  proceedings 
of  the  fleet  on  this  occasion,  I  congratulate 
their  lordships  on  the  victory  which,  I 
hope,  will  add  a  ray  of  glory  to  his  majesty's 
crown,  and  be  attended  with  public  benefit 
to  our  country. — I  am,  &c., 

"  C.  COLIINGWOOD." 

Further  description  of  the  battle,  by  Lord 
Collingwood,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Peter  Parker. 
"  Queen— off  Cadiz,  Nov.  1st,  1805. 
"  It  was  a  severe  action — no  dodging  or 

and  escaped — which  was  considerably  astern  of  its 
companions,  being  cut  off  by  the  Minotaur  and  Spar- 
tiate,  and  was  drifted  upon  and  fell  oh  board  the 
'Ire  and  her  two  prizes,  the  RedoulitaMe  and 
Fouyuevx,  on  her  lee  or  starboard  side. 
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manoeuvring.  They  formed  their  line  with 
nicety,  and  waited  our  attack  with  great 
composure.  They  did  not  fire  a  gun  until 
we  were  close  to  them ;  and  we  began  first. 
Our  ships  were  fought  with  a  degree  of 
gallantry  which  would  have  warmed  your 
heart ;  everybody  exerted  themselves,  and  a 
glorious  day  they  made  of  it.  People  who 
cannot  comprehend  how  complicated  an 
affair  a  battle  at  sea  is,  and  judge  of  an 
officer's  conduct  by  the  number  of  sufferers 
in  his  ship,  often  do  him  wrong.  Though 
there  will  appear  great  difference  in  the 
loss  of  men,  all  did  admirably,  and  the 
conclusion  was  grand  beyond  description — 
eighteen  hulks  of  the  enemy  lying  among 
the  British  fleet  without  a  stick  standing, 
and  the  French  Achille  burning :  but  we 
were  close  to  the  rocks  of  Trafalgar  ;  and 
when  I  made  the  signal  for  anchoring,  many 
ships  had  their  cables  shot  and  not  an 
anchor  ready.  Providence  did  for  us  what 
no  human  effort  could  have  done — the  wind 
shifted  a  few  points  and  we  drifted  off  the 
land.  The  next  day  bad  weather  began, 
and  with  great  difficulty  we  got  our  captured 
ships  towed  off  the  land.  The  second  day 
Gravina,  who  is  wounded,  made  an  effort 
to  cut  off  nine  of  the  ships  with  the  squa- 
dron of  nine  ships  which  he  retired  with. 
In  the  night  the  gale  increased,  and  two 
of  his  ships  (the  Rayo  of  100  guns,  and  the 
Indomptable  of  80),  were  dismasted.  The 
Rayo  anchored  amongst  our  hulks  and  sur- 
rendered; the  Indomptable  was  lost  on  the 
shore,  and  I  am  told  every  soul  perished. 
Amongst  such  numbers  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  we  have  done ;  but  I  believe 
the  truth  is,  twenty-three  sail-of-the-line 
fell  into  our  hands,  of  which  three  got  in 


a-zain  in  the  gale  of  wind — namely,  Santa 
Ana,  Neptune,  and  Algesiras.  The  Nep- 
tuno  is  on  shore  in  Cadiz,  and  likely  to  be 
lost  there.  Three  we  bring  safe  off — namely, 
the  lldefonso,  San  Juan  Nepomuceno,  and 
English  Swiftsure,  and  seventeen  burned, 
sunk,  and  destroyed.  Four  flag-officers  and 
plenty  of  commodores  were  our  prisoners. 
Villeneuve,  the  commander-in-chief,  I  send 
home.  Vice-admiral  d'Alava,  who  being 
dangerously  wounded,  I  left  in  his  ship 
Santa  Ana  ,•  and  she  drove  into  Cadiz.  Cis- 
neros,  Spanish  rear-admiral,  is  now  at  Gib- 
raltar; but  I  intend  he  shall  go  to  England. 
Magon,  the  French  rear-admiral,  killed. 

"  The  storm  being  violent,  and  many 
of  our  ships  in  most  perilous  situations, 
I  found  it  necessary  to  order  the  captures 
(all  without  masts,  some  without  rudders, 
and  many  half-full  of  water)  to  be  de- 
stroyed, except  such  as  were  in  better  plight ; 
for  my  object  was  their  ruin,  and  not  what 
might  be  made  of  them,  as  this  filled  our 
ships  with  prisoners,  and  the  wounded  in 
miserable  condition.  I  sent  a  flag  in  to  the 
Marquis  Solano  to  offer  him  his  wounded 
men,  which  was  received  with  every  de- 
monstration of  joy  and  gratitude,  and  two 
frigates  and  a  brig  were  sent  out  for  them. 
In  return  he  offered  me  his  hospitals,  and 
the  security  of  Spanish  honour  that  our 
wounded  should  have  every  care  and  every 
comfort  that  Spain  could  afford :  so  that 
though  we  fight  them,  we  are  on  good  terms. 
But  what  has  most  astonished  them  is,  our 
keeping  the  sea  after  such  an  action,  with 
our  jury-masts  and  crippled  ships ;  which  I 
did  the  longer,  to  let  them  see  that  no  effort 
of  theirs  can  drive  a  British  squadron  from 
its  station." 


NAVAL  BATTLE   OFF  CAPE  ORTEGAL,  Nov.  4TH,  1805. 


DuMANOlu  having,  by  dark  on  the  day  of 
the  battle,  gained  a  safe  offing,  commenced 
repairing  the  few  damages  his  ships  had 
received.  With  the  wind  as  it  blew  he 
would  have  steered  towards  Toulon,  had  he 
not  received  intelligence  that  Rear-admiral 
Louis,  with  a  squadron  of  four  or  five  sail- 
of-the-line,  was  cruising  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Straits;  he  therefore  steered 
away  to  the  westward,  in  hopes  of  reach- 
ing Rochefort  or  Brest;  but  when  he  had 
reached  the  latitude  of  Cape  Finisterre,  he 
was  discovered  by  the  Phoenix  frigate,  Cap- 
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tain  Baker,  who  thinking  the  hostile  squa- 
dron to  be  that  of  Rochefort,  under.  Rear- 
admiral  Allemand,  and  which  had  played 
sad  havoc  with  British  commerce,  the 
Phoenix,  with  all  possible  sail,  proceeded 
to  apprise  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  who  was 
cruising  off  Ferrol  in  expectation  of  falling 
in  with  Allemand. 

The  British  admiral,  receiving  the  in- 
telligence on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of 
November,  immediately  gave  chase,  which 
was  continued  for  two  days.  At  daylight 
of  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  Phoenix  and 
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Santa  Margarita  frigates,  gallantly  began 
the  action  by  firing  on  the  enemy's  rear.  At 
length,  at  noon,  the  hostile  squadrons  were 
so  near  that  the  French  admiral  was  obliged 
to  lie-to  and  receive  battle,  which  soon  be- 
came close  and  general.  The  battle  having 
continued  with  vigour  and  resolution  for 
nearly  three  hours  and  a-half,  the  whole 
of  the  hostile  squadron  struck,  but  not  until 
the  ships  had  become  quite  unmanageable. 
The  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  was 
twenty-four  killed  and  111  wounded ;  that 
of  the  enemy,  in  killed  and  wounded,  700. 

,  The  British  squadron  consisted  of  the 
Ceesar,  80  guns;  the  Hero,  Namur,  and 

I  Courageux,  74  guns  each ;  and  the  frigates 
Santa  Margarita,  and  Eolus,  32  guns  each ; 
Phoenix,  36  guns;  and  Revolutionnaire,  38 
guns.  The  ships  of  the  French  squadron 
were  the  Formidable,  80  guns;  Duguay- 

1  Trouin,  Scipion,  and  Mont  Blanc,  74  guns 
each.  Sir  Richard  Strachan  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  created 
knight  of  the  Bath.  Gold  medals  were 
distributed  in  the  usual  manner;  and  the 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines  of  the  squa- 
dron received  the  thanks  of  parliament. 

Among  the  single  ship  battles  of  this  year, 
were  those  of  the  Arrow  sloop  and  the  Ache- 
ron bomb-vessel,  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  the 
Cleopatra  and  the  Pille-de-Milan,  near  the 
Bermudas;  and  the  San  Fiorenzo  and  the 
Psyche,  in  the  Indian  seas. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  the  Arrow  sloop, 
Captain  Vincent,  and  the  bomb-ship^cAeron, 
Captain  Farquhar,  having  a  convoy  of  thirty- 
five  merchant-vessels  from  Malta,  bound  for 
England,  fell  in  with  two  frigates  belonging 
to  the  Toulon  fleet  under  Gantheaume,  the 
Hortense,  40  guns,  and  the  Incorruptible, 
38  guns.  On  ascertaining  the  hostile  cha- 
racter of  the  frigates,  the  Duchess  of  Rut- 
land, a  warlike  transport,  was  directed  to 
lead  the  convoy  on  its  course,  while  the 
sloop  and  the  bomb-vessel  awaited  the 
attack  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the 
Hortense  was  sufficiently  near,  she  directed 
the  captain  of  the  Arrow  to  hoist  his  boat 
out  and  come  on  board ;  an  invitation  which 
was  declined  by  the  Arrow's  captain,  who 
immediately  made  signal  for  action  at  six,  A.M. 
In  about  an  hour  afterwards,  the  Incor- 
ruptible being  within  half-musket  shot  dis- 
tance, opened  her  broadside  on  the  Arrow, 
and  received  that  of  the  Arrow  in  return. 
The  Acheron  coming  up,  a  lively  action 
commenced  between  the  two  French  frigates 
and  the  two  British  vessels.  The  Hortense 
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closed  with  the  Arrow,  and  the  Incorruptible 
with  the  Acheron.  The  sloops  continued 
the  unequal  fight  until  the  Acheron,  by  light 
and  variable  winds,  was  separated  from  her 
consort,  which  being  a  complete  wreck  (hav- 
ing received  many  shots  between  wind  and 
water,  and  thirteen  of  her  crew  killed  and 
twenty-seven  wounded)  struck  her  colours, 
having  maintained  the  contest  with  her 
powerful  enemies  during  one  hour-and-a- 
half.  The  defence  of  the  Acheron  was 
equally  obstinate,  had  been  long  sustained, 
and  the  injury  she  had  received  was  so 
considerable,  that  as  soon  as  the  prisoners 
could  be  removed  she  was  set  on  fire.  Her 
loss  was  three  killed  and  eight  wounded. 
The  Arrow  had  been  so  damaged,  that  she 
sunk  shortly  after  the  action.  The  crews  of 
each  of  the  French  frigates  were  about  340 
men,  exclusive  of  300  troops  on  board  each 
ship.  The  Hortense  mounted  48  guns ;  the 
Incorruptible,  42.  Only  three  of  the  convoy 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  the  Cleopatra, 
32  guns,  Captain  Sir  Robert  Laurie,  while 
cruising  near  the  Bermudas,  discovered  a 
ship  iu  the  south-east,  and  immediately  went 
in  chase  of  her,  the  enemy  at  the  same  time 
making  every  sail  to  escape.  At  daylight 
of  the  17th,  the  stranger  was  about  four 
miles  ahead ;  and  as  soou  as  the  Cleopatra 
was  within  half-gunshot  distance,  she  fired 
her  bow  chasers,  receiving  from  the  enemy, 
at  about  100  yards'  distance,  two  broadsides ; 
the  Cleopatra,  at  the  same  time,  returning 
the  compliment.  A  close  and  severe  action 
ensued  for  above  five  hours,  during  which 
the  enemy's  first  attempt  to  board  had  been 
gallantly  repulsed  ;  but  in  a  second  attempt 
he  obtained  possession  of  his  shattered  and 
defenceless  antagonist.  The  Cleopatra's  loss 
in  killed  was  twenty-two  (among  whom  were 
the  three  lieutenants  and  the  lieutenant  of 
marines) ,  and  thirty-six  wounded ;  that  of 
the  Ville-de- Milan,  which  mounted  46 
guns,  and  whose  crew  numbered  nearly 
400  men,  was  not  ascertained.  The  Cleo- 
patra's crew  amounted  to  200  men.  The 
English  vessel  was  nearly  700  tons  burden ; 
that  of  the  French,  1,100.  Though  the 
fortune  of  war  had  been  inauspicious  to 
Captain  Laurie,  his  valour  soou  received 
its  reward,  when  both  the  prize  and  her 
conqueror  fell  an  easy  prey  to  Captain 
Talbot,  of  the  British  ship  Leander. 

The  captain  of  the  Ville-de-Milan  having 
partially  repaired  the  two  vessels,  and  trans- 
ferred a  portion  of  his  prize's  crew  into  his 
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own  ship,  set  sail  for  a  French  port.  On 
the  23rd  of  the  same  month,  the  Leander 
fell  in  with  the  Cleopatra  under  jury  masts, 
and  soon  after  saw  the  Ville-de-Milan  in 
the  same  condition ;  the  two  frigates  closing 
to  support  each  other.  One  hour's  chase 
brought  the  Leander  alongside  of  the  French 
frigate  and  her  prize,  when  they  instantly 
surrendered,  without  firing  or  receiving  a 
shot. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  the  San 
Fiorenzo,  32  guns,  Captain  Lambert,  in 
cruise  for  the  32-gun  frigate  Psyche,  re- 
ported to  be  off  Vizagapatam,  discovering 
her  with  two  prizes,  immediately  pursued 
under  a  press  of  sail.  The  chase  continued 
until  half-past  eight  in  the  evening  of  the 
14th,  when  the  San  Fiorenzo  being  within 
gunshot,  fired  a  bow  chaser  at  the  Psyche 
and  her  consort,  the  Equivoque  privateer,  of 
10  guns  and  forty  men.  In  the  course  of 
ten  minutes  a  furious  battle  ensued  be- 
tween the  San  Fiorenzo  and  her  opponents. 
The  conflict  continued  till  midnight,  when 
the  captain  of  the  Psyche  sent  a  message  that 
he  had  struck,  out  of  humanity  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  his  crew.  The  loss  of  the  San 
Fiorenzo  was  twenty-four  killed  and  thirty- 
six  wounded;  that  of  the  Psyche  was  fifty- 
four  killed  and  seventy  wounded. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  Admiral 
Missiessy,  with  the  Rochefort  squadron, 
having  on  board  4,000  troops,  with  instruc- 
tions to  capture  the  islands  of  Dominica 
and  St.  Lucia,  arrived  in  the  West  Indies. 
He  arrived  at  Martinique  on  the  5th  of 
February,  and  having  landed  the  ammuni- 
tion destined  for  that  island,  made  sail  for 
Dominica,  and  under  cover  of  a  tremendous 
fire  from  the  line-of-battle  ships,  gun-boats, 
and  schooners,  endeavoured  to  effect  a 
landing  of  4,000  troops  in  the  bay  of 
Rousseau ;  but  being  repulsed  by  the  46th 
and  first  West  India  regiments,  under  the 
command  of  Major-general  Prevost,  the 
governor  of  the  island,  he  was  compelled 
to  seek  a  more  favourable  place  of  disem- 
barkment.  Here,  under  the  fire  of  the 
whole  squadron,  which  was  poured  upon 
them  without  intermission,  the  town  of 
Rousseau  was  reduced  to  ashes.  In  this 
extremity,  Prevost  retreated  to  the  fort 
of  Prince  Rupert's  Head,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  island.  He  was  summoned 
to  surrender;  but  the  French  general  and 
admiral,  fearful  of  Lord  Nelson's  presence 
in  the  neighbourhood,  re-embarked  their 
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forces,  and  steered  for  Guadeloupe,  having 
sustained  a  loss  of  300  men  in  their  fruitless 
attempt ;  while  that  of  the  islanders  did  not 
amount  to  forty.  Having  landed  supplies  ' 
at  Guadeloupe,  St.  Kitt's,  and  Montserrat, 
tie  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Domingo,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  28th  of  March.  The 
reinforcements  being  landed,  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  under  General  Ferrand,  were 
relieved  from  the  siege  and  blockade  under 
which  they  were  suffering  from  the  negroes 
on  land,  and  the  British  cruisers  by  sea. 
Leaving  a  reinforcement  of  1,000  men  in 
St.  Domingo,  Missiessy  proceeded  on  his 
return  to  Europe. 

When  Villeneuve,  with  the  combined 
Franco-Spanish  fleet  reached  Martinique,  on 
bis  entering  the  harbour  of  Fort  Royal,  in 
that  island,  he  received  a  smart  cannonade 
from  the  Diamond  rock — a  perpendicular 
rock  lying  off  Fort  Royal  Bay,  and  which 
had  been  taken  possession  of  by  Captain 
Maxwell,  in  1803.  Villeneuve,  angry  at  the 
reception,  sent  two  ships-of-the-line,  a  fri- 
gate, a  corvette,  a  schooner,  and  eleven 
gun-boats,  to  retake  the  rock.  Captain 
Maurice  (of  the  British  ship-of- war's  company 
then  stationed  there  for  its  defence),  seeing  i 
it  impossible  to  defend  the  lower  works 
against  so  formidable  a  force,  abandoned  ! 
them,  spiking  his  guns  and  retiring  to  the 
summit  of  the  rock,  where  he  bravely  re- 
plied to  the  fire  of  the  French  squadron, 
with  a  single  24-pounder  and  two  eighteens. 
Captain  Maurice  sustained  a  tremendous 
bombardment  for  three  days  :  his  ammuni- 
tion being  all  consumed,  he  was  then  obliged 
to  surrender.  While  thus  gallantly  defending 
his  position,  he  had  killed  and  wounded  many 
of  the  enemy  in  the  ships,  and  sunk  three  of 
their  gun-boats. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  a  league  was 
formed  by  England,  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Austria,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  in- 
dependence of  Europe  and  resisting  the  en- 
croachments of  France.  Sweden  and  Russia 
entered  into  a  separate  treaty  on  the  10th  of 
January  ;  England  and  Russia  did  the  same 
on  the  llth  of  April;  and  Austria  became  a 
member  of  the  confederacy  with,  England, 
Russia,  and  Sweden,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
by  a  treaty  signed  at  St.  Petersburg.  Prus- 
sia, influenced  by  the  lure  of  Hanover,  was 
willing  to  conclude  a  treaty — offensive  and 
defensive — with  France,  but  subsequent 
events  prevented  her  from  the  consummation 
of  her  intention. 
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BY  SEA  AND  LAND. 


[LAKE  DEFEATS  HOLKAR. 


MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IX  INDIA. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  victories  of  generals 
Wellesley,  Lake,  and  Fraser  against  the  con- 
federated Mahratta  chieftains,  a  fresh  Mah- 
ratta  war  had  broken  out  in  1804.  The  mili- 
tary events  of  that  year  have  been  related  in 
their  proper  place.  In  this  year,  Lord  Lake 
resolving  to  reduce  all  the  forts  within  the 
Bhurtpore  territory,  united  his  army  to  the 
forces  which  the  late  General  Fraser  had  con- 
ducted into  the  country,  and  immediately 
laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Deeg,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  Ilolkar,  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  his  ally,  the  Rajah  of 
Bhurtpore.  The  whole  of  the  town  and  out- 
works were,  as  we  have  already  stated,  in  pos- 
session of  the  Anglo-Indian  army  by  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
following  day,  Holkar  and  his  allies  evacuated 
the  citadel,  fleeing  panic-struck.  Having 
obtained  possession  of  this  stronghold,  Lord 
Lake  determined  to  lay  siege  to  Bhurtpore, 
which  lies  amidst  jungles  and  water  at  the 
distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from  Agra. 
Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  January  of  this 
year,  the  Anglo-Indian  army  moved  from 
Deeg,  and  took  up  their  encampment  ground 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  siege.  As  soon  as 
breaches  had  been  made  an  assault  was  com- 
menced ;  and  being  successfully  repelled,  re- 
peated attempts  were  made,  but  with  similar 
failure.  In  one  assault,  300  Europeans  and 
200  sepoys  were  killed  and  wounded.  By 
the  21st,  a  wide  breach  having  been  effected, 
dispositions  were  made  for  trying  another 
storm ;  but,  after  incredible  efforts  of  valour 
and  daring,  the  assailants  were  compelled  to 
retire,  with  the  loss  of  above  GOO  killed  and 
wounded.  In  two  subsequent  assaults,  in 
each  of  which  Lake  lost  above  1,000  men  and 

•  In  the  month  of  December,  1804,  it  was  well 
known  to  the  Briti«h  ministry  and  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  that  the  Marquis  Wellesley  intended  to  re- 
turn to  England,  he  having  applied  to  the  government 
at  home  for  that  purpose.  In  1802  he  resigned  the 
government  of  India,  and  signified  his  intention  of 
embarking  for  Europe  at  the  close  of  1803  ;  but  he 
was  speedily  requested  by  both  parties  to  postpone 
his  departure  until  January,  1804.  At  that  period, 
the  treaties  of  peace  which  had  been  recently  ion- 
eluded  with  the  Mahrattas  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
had  not  reached  Calcutta,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
conquered  territories,  together  with  the  consolidation 
of  the  new  alliances  in  various  parts  of  India,  induced 
his  lordship,  from  principles  of  public  duty,  to  defer 
his  departure.  He  therefore  determined  to  wait  till 
1805,  in  August  of  which  year  he  left  India  on  board 
the  Fiorenau  frigate. 


officers  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  siege  was 
converted  into  a  blockade,  during  which 
new  batteries  being  raised,  and  fresh  forces 
and  supplies  joining  Lake,  the  Rajah  of 
Bhurtpore,  despairing  of  effectual  assistance 
from  Holkar  and  Meer  Khan,  a  powerful 
chieftain  of  Bundelcund,  repaired  in  person, 
on  the  10th  of  April,  to  Lake's  camp,  im- 
ploring peace,  which  was  granted  on  condi- 
tion of  his  paying  twenty  lacs  of  Furruck- 
abad  rupees  to  the  Company,  giving  up 
some  territories  which  they  had  formerly 
annexed  to  his  dominions,  pledging  himself 
never  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  ene- 
mies of  Great  Britain,  and  never  to  enter- 
tain, without  the  sanction  of  the  Company, 
any  foreigners  in  his  service.  Having  received 
the  first  instalment  of  the  money,  and  his 
son  (the  required  hostage  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty),  the  Anglo- 
Indian  army  broke  up  from  before  Bhurtpore, 
having  been  three  months  and  twenty  days 
before  it,  and  losing  3,100  men  and  a  great 
number  of  officers  in  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  Lord  Lake  went  in 
search  of  Scindiah  and  Holkar,  the  latter  of 
whom,  after  his  defeat  by  Lake's  cavalry  on 
the  2nd  of  April,  fled  across  the  Chumbul 
river,  and  retreated  with  great  precipitation 
to  Aymeer.  At  this  juncture  the  Marquis 
Cornwallis,  arriving  in  India  to  succeed  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,*  and  disapproving  of  the 
energetic  policy  of  his  predecessor,  indicated 
an  intention  of  adopting  pacific  measures. t 
Lake's  army,  therefore,  as  the  rainy  season 
had  set  in,  was  quartered  in  the  palaces  of 
Akbar,  at  Futtypoor  Sicrce,  and  those  of 
the  ancient  Mogul  chiefs  in  and  about  Agra ; 
and  two  regiments  of  British  dragoons  took 

t  During  the  course  of  the  administration  of  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  the  general  state  of  public  credit 
in  India  was  improved  in  a  proportion  of  more  than 
twelve  per  cent.,  and  the  Company's  paper,  which  on 
his  arrival  bore  a  discount  of  a  like  per  centage, 
was  nearly  at  par  at  all  the  presidencies,  while  the 
growing  resources  of  India  not  only  kept  pace  with 
the  demands  on  them,  but  the  Indian  territories 
actually  contributed  upwards  of  ten  million  sterling 
in  aid  of  the  mother  country.  During  his  adminis- 
tration, also,  the  various  sources  of  commerce  through- 
out India  were  materially  extended  and  improved; 
the  defective  parts  of  the  frontier  considerably 
strengthened ;  our  political  relations  denned  and 
consolidated ;  the  permanent  annual  revenues  of 
India  more  than  doubled;  and  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  our  Indian  possessions  established  on  a 
firm  basis. 
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up  their  quarters  in  the  mausoleum  of  Akbar 
and  his  family. 

Scindiah  having  now  detached  his  forces 
from  those  of  Holkar,  and  the  latter  indicat- 
ing an  intention  of  forming  an  alliance  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Sikhs  and  the  warlike 
tribes  of  Afghanistan,  he  entered  the  Sikh 
territories  for  that  purpose.  Lord  Lake 
went  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  compelling  him 
to  cross  the  Sutlej,  followed  him  into  the 
Punjab,  or  the  country  of  the  five  rivers, 
and  pitched  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the 
Beas  (the  ancient  Hyphasis  and  boundary 
of  the  Indian  conquests  of  Alexander  the 
Great),  between  which  river  and  Lahore 
Holkar  lay  encamped.  At  this  time,  instruc- 
tions were  received  by  Lord  Lake,  from  Sir 
George  Barlow,  who  had  become  governor- 
general  on  the  death  of  the  Marquis  Corn- 
wallis,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Holkar;  to  which  Holkar  readily  conceded, 


as  the  whole  Sikh  confederacy  had  deter- 
mined to  withhold  all  aid  from  him.  The 
conditions  were  agreed  to  in  December,  and 
the  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1806.  By  that  treaty  Holkar  agreed 
to  resign  all  claims  on  Poonah,  Bundelcund, 
and  on  any  territories  lying  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Chumbul ;  and,  by  the  same 
treaty,  the  Jumna  was  to  be  the  boundary  of 
the  British  possessions.  By  a  treaty  signed 
on  the  23rd  of  November,  the  river  Chumbul 
was  to  be  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Company's  territories  and  those  of  Scindiah  ; 
and  the  Mahratta  chief  engaged  not  to  en- 
tertain any  Europeans  in  his  services,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  British  government. 
Thus  a  transitory  calm  ensuing  between  the 
Company  and  the  Mahratta  confederation, 
Lord  Lake  quitted  India  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  1807,  leaving  behind  him  a  high 
and  well-merited  reputation. 


THE  CAMPAIGNS  AND  BATTLE-FIELDS  OF  IMPERIAL  FRANCE  IN  1805. 


THE  gigantic  strides  which  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte made,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1805, 
towards  the  subjugation  of  Europe  and  the 
attainment  of  universal  power,*  his  astonish- 
ing military  success,  and  the  immense  ter- 
ritorial dominion  and  political  importance 
which  he  had  acquired,  are  unexampled  in 
the  annals  of  the  world.  His  first  measure, 
in  this  year,  was  the  assumption  of  the  title 
of  King  of  Italy,  and  the  encircling  his  brows 
with  the  iron  crown  of  Charlemagne  and 
the  old  Lombard  kings  of  Italy,  which  had 
lain  in  repose  for  1,000  years  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  abbey  of  Mouza. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  Melzi  (the  vice- 
president),  and  the  councillors  of  state  of 
the  Cisalpine  republic,  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  Paris  to  attend  the  imperial  coro- 
nation of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  to 
whom  it  had  been  communicated  that  the 
Italian  republic  was  an  anarchy,  and  must  be 
superseded  by  kingly  power  in  the  person  of 
the  French  emperor,  approached  the  imperial 
throne  in  the  Tuileries,  and  with  bended 

*  That  such  was  his  intention  is  evident  from  the 
following  declaration,  uttered  at  the  time  of  his  en- 
tering on  the  German  war: — "In  Germany,  I  will 
pierce  England  to  the  heart,  by  shutting  the  whole 
continent  to  her  commerce.  I  have  also  ideas  which 
go  farther ;  but  these  are  not  matured.  There  is 
not  sufficient  similarity  among  the  several  nations 
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knees,  in  the  most  servile  language,  prayed 
Napoleon   Buonaparte   to   accept    the   iron 
crown  of  the  Italian  monarchs.     The  em- 
peror replied :    "  The  people  of  Italy  have 
always  been  dear  to  me.     For  the  love  I 
bear  them,  I  consent  to  take  the  additional 
burden  and  responsibility."     To  his  secre- 
tary   Bourrienne,   he    confidentially  hinted 
that    it    was    a   stepping-stone    to   greater 
things — the    union   of    the    whole   of    the  t 
Italian   peninsula   under   one   government.  I 
On  April  2nd    he   set  out  for  Turin,  and  i 
on  the  26th   of   May  his  coronation   took 
place  at  Milan,  when,  taking  hold  of  the 
iron  crown,  he  placed  it  upon  his  head,  and 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  in  a  tone  of  defiance, 
uttered  the  expression  of  the  Lombard  kings 
on  their  enthronement — "  Dio  me  la  diede : 
ffuai  a  chi  la  tocca."      (God  has  given  it  me : 
beware  those  who  touch  it.)     Having  been 
crowned,    he    appointed   his    adopted   step- 
son, Prince  Eugene  Beauharnais,  his  viceroy,  i 
and  at  the  same  time  instituted  the  order  of : 
the  iron  crown,  and  a  military  conscription. 

of  Europe.  Society  requires  to  be  regenerated, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  the  establishment  of  a 
superior  power,  the  authority  of  which  over  other 
powers  shall  constrain  them  to  live  on  terms  of 
peace  and  amity.  France  is  well  situated  to  exer- 
cise the  necessary  sway  for  that  purpose." — Memoirs 
of  Napoleon. 
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BY  SEA  AND  LAND.    [TROOPS  ADVANCE  ON  AUSTRIA. 


A    few    days    afterwards,    Durazzo,    the 
doge  of  the  Genoese  or  Ligurian  republic, 
with  a  deputation  of  Genoese  senators,  pre- 
sented   themselves    to    the    emperor-king, 
and  in  compliance  with  their  instructions, 
humbly  prayed  him  to  render  their  country 
happy,  by  uniting  it  to  the  French  empire. 
On  the  9th  of  June,  an  imperial  decree  in- 
corporated  the    republic   with   the    French 
empire,  under  the  titles  of  Genoa,  Monte- 
i  notte,  and  the  Apennines :  and  thus  Genoa, 
!  which    for    1,400   years  had  maintained   a 
separate  existence,   and    had  nobly   fought 
for    its    independence   against    kings    and 
kaisers,  became  a  humble  appanage  of  im- 
perial   France.      The    imperial    creator   of 
kingdoms    and   leveller   of  republics,   next 
proceeded  to  transform  the  ancient  republic 
i  of  Lucca  into  a  principality,  together  with 
,  Piombino,    which    he    gave    to    his    sister 
Eliza,  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the   French 
empire,  under  the  title  of  the  principality 
of  Piombino.     Having  thus  secured  to  his 
family  the  reversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  to  France  an  important  territorial  ac- 
quisition, he  returned  to  Paris  on  the  12th 
|  of  July.     Immediately  after  this  he  likewise 
i  incorporated  Parma  and  Placentia  with  the 
|  French    empire,    under    the    title    of    the 
Twenty-eighth  Military  Division  :  thus  com- 
pleting his  ascendancy  in  Italy. 

In  the  beginning  of  August  he  repaired 
to  the  encamped   army  at    Boulogne.      A 
i  number  of  experiments  of  embarking  and 
i  disembarking  were  repeated  in  his  presence, 
'   and  elicited  his  warmest  approbation.  Ney's 
i  division,  consisting  of  2,500  men  was  em- 
i   barked  in  ten  minutes  and  a-half,  and  the 
j  relauding  was  completed  almost  as  rapidly 
,  aa  the  embarkation.     On   their  disembar- 
kation the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  battle 
array   on  the   shore  in  thirteen  minutes.* 
Whenever  the  absence  of   the  blockading 
squadrons,  on  account  of  rough  weather,  per- 
mitted, in  order  to  habituate  the  troops  to 
,   the  sea,  they  were  embarked  a  few  hundreds 
at  a  time,  and  the  flotilla  put  out  to  sea,  or 
:   stretched    along    the    coast.      But   on   the 

•  A  graphic  description  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
camp  has  been  given  by  an  eye-witness  : — "  At  day- 
break the  wind  wan  fair  for  England,  and  the  blockud- 
!  ing  squadron  had  been  blown  down  the  Channel.  The 
I  trumpets  sounded — '  On  board !'  and  in  six  hour* 
nearly  200,000  men,  soldiers,  sailors,  artillery,  stores, 
ammunition,  and  arms  were  embarked.  Everything 
seemed  favourable  for  the  adventure.  All  was 
hushed :  every  eye  and  ear  intent  for  the  signal  to 
gitt  under  weigh.  Presently  the  trumpet*  pealed 
again;  but  it  was— '  To  land!'  The  army  disem- 


28th  of  the  month,  it  was  announced  that 
the  Emperor  Francis,  having  attacked  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  (an  ally  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  Buonaparte),  the  army  of  England 
collected  at  Boulogne,  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Channel  struck  their  tents,  and  marched 
away  with  great  rapidity  and  the  most 
direct  routes  for  the  Rhine.  For  the  first 
time,  accelerated  means  of  conveyance  were 
used  to  transport  the  army  to  its  destination ; 
20,000  carriages  were  put  into  requisition. 
For  the  purpose  of  keeping  np  the  alarm  on 
the  coasts  of  England,  20,000  men,  under 
General  Brune,  were  left  at  Boulogne.  The 
flotilla  was  dismantled,  and  laid  up  for 
future  operations. 

"While  the  "  army  of  England"  was  making 
rapid  marches  from  Boulogne  towards  the 
Rhine,  in  five  columns  (under  Soult,  Da- 
voust,  Ney,  Lannes,  and  Murat),  Bernadotte 
and  Marmont,  to  whom  marching  orders 
had  been  expedited,  were  in  motion  with 
their  corps  d'arm^e  from  Hanover  and  Hol- 
land. At  the  same  time  Massena  received 
orders  to  assume  the  offensive  in  Italy,  and 
force  his  way  through  the  Tyrolese  frontier 
into  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria.  Ber- 
nadotte reached  Wiirzburg,  in  Franconia, 
on  the  23rd  of  September ;  Marmont  passed 
the  Rhine  at  Cassel ;  Davoust  at  Mannheim, 
on  the  26th;  Soult,  Ney,  and  Lannes 
effected  the  passage  on  the  same  day. 
Prince  Murat,  with  the  cavalry,  after  passing 
that  river  at  Kehl,  took  a  position  before 
the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  with  the  in- 
tention of  inducing  the  Austrians  to  believe 
that  the  French  army  meant  to  take  that 
route.  On  the  30th,  the  great  park  of  artil- 
lery passed  the  Rhine  at  Kehl,  and  ad- 
vanced upon  Heilbronn.  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte left  Paris  on  the  24th  of  September, 
and,  on  the  26th,  reached  Strasburg ;  where, 
on  the  29th,  he  published  the  following 
proclamation  to  "  the  grand  army" — a 
name  which  was  afterwards  always  applied 
to  the  army  while  he  commanded  in  per- 
son : — "  Soldiers !  The  war  of  the  triple 
coalition  has  commenced.  The  Austrian 

barked  in  the  same  order ;  but  with  very  different 
feelings.  The  soldiers  looked  vexed  and  disap- 
pointed, and  even  murmurs  were  heard  as  they  re- 
tired on  the  beach.  A  brief  proclamation  was  then 
read,  announcing  the  imminence  of  war  with  Austria 
and  Russia,  and  a  consequent  change  of  destination 
for  the  grnnd  army.  An  unanimous  shout  of  joy 
welcomed  this  intelligence.  The  setting  sun  that 
evening  gave  '  the  army  of  England'  a  farewell 
glance  of  its  cliffs,  and  by  the  morrow's  dawn  the 
vanguard  was  on  its  way  for  Austerlitz." 
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army,  in  violation  of  treaties,  has  passed  the 
Inii,  and  attacked  and  chased  our  ally  from 
his  capital.  You  have  flown  to  the  defence 
of  the  frontier.  We  have  now  to  pass  the 
Rhine,  and,  by  our  presence,  ensure  the 
independence  of  the  Germanic  body,  carry 
succour  to  our  allies,  and  confound  the  pride 
of  unjust  aggressors.  We  must  not  be 
tempted  again  to  make  peace  without 
surety  :  our  generosity  must  no  longer  lead 
us  from  the  path  of  sound  policy.  Soldiers  ! 
your  emperor  is  in  the  midst  of  you.  You 
are  but  the  advanced  guard  of  the  great 
nation  which,  if  necessary,  is  ready  at  my 
voice  to  rise  as  one  man,  and  overthrow 
this  new  league,  which  the  hatred  and  gold 
of  England  have  formed.  But,  soldiers  !  we 
shall  have  to  make  forced  marches — to  en- 
dure fatigues  and  privations  of  all  kinds : 
yet,  whatever  obstacles  may  be  opposed  to 
us,  we  will  surmount  them  all,  nor  rest  till 
we  have  planted  our  eagles  on  the  territory 
of  our  enemies." 

Austria,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  pre- 
paring for  the  conflict.  From  the  moment 
that  Napoleon  had  assumed  the  iron  crown 
and  incorporated  Genoa,  Parma,  and  Pla- 
centia  with  France,  the  fortifications  of  the 
Venetian  frontier  were  strengthened,  armies 
were  in  formation  on  the  Inn  and  the  prin- 
cipal roads  leading  into  Bavaria,  and  a 
general  warlike  activity  pervaded  the  Aus- 
trian dominions.  An  army  of  80,000  men, 
under  Field-marshal  Mack,  was  directed  to 
march  to  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria,  and  re- 
quire the  elector  of  that  principality  to  unite 
his  forces  with  those  of  Austria  for  the  de- 
fence of  Germany.  The  Archduke  Charles 
was  detached  with  50,000  men  into  Upper 
Italy ;  and  the  Archduke  John  was  stationed, 
with  30,000  men,  in  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  communica- 
tion with  Mack's  army  and  that  of  Italy, 
under  the  Archduke  Charles.  An  army  oi 
reserve,  amounting  to  40,000  men,  and  called 
the  "  army  of  Bohemia,"  lay  in  Mack's  rear, 
and  covered  Vienna  and  the  hereditary  states; 
while  another  corps  d'arm^e  was  stationed 
in  Galicia,  in  order  to  effect  a  junction  with 
the  Russians,  who  were  on  their  march  to 
co-operate  with  them.  Before  Mack  had 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  the  Elector  oi 
Bavaria,  declining  to  co-operate  with  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  had  retired  his  forces 
amounting  to  20,000  men,  into  Franconia,  ane 
effected  a  junction  with  the  French  under 
Bernadotte.  The  electors  of  Baden  and  Wiir- 
temburg  also  fraternised  with  Buonaparte. 
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Mack,  falling  into  the  old  Austrian  error 
of  supposing  that  what  had  been  previously 
done  must  necessarily  be  repeated,  instead 
of  occupying  the  line  of  the  river  Inn,  which, 
xtending  from  the  Tyrol  to  the  Danube 
at  Passau,  affords  a  strong  defence  to  the 
Austrian  territory,  and  on  which  he  might 
lave  waited  in  comparative  safety  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Russians  (as  the  route  of  the 
French,  on  previous  occasions  of  invasion, 
aad  been  by  the  passes  of  the  Black  Forest), 
;o  secure  these  defiles,  he  established  him- 
self at  Ulm,  Memmingen,  Stockach,  and  the 
ine  of  the  Iller  and  Danube,  with  advanced 
posts  in  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  on 
the  western  frontier  of  Bavaria.  To  confirm 
and  keep  Mack  in  his  hallucination,  Murat 
with  the  cavalry  manoeuvred  in  front  of  the 
defiles,  so  as  to  withdraw  attention  from 
the  movements  of  the  other  French  corps. 

The  consequence  of  Mack's  error  was, 
that  while  he  was  in  expectation  of  being 
attacked  in  front  of  Ulm,  the  French  army 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Germany  by  the 
left  side  of  the  Danube  ;  and  then  crossing 
that  river  at  Donauworth,  Neuburg,  and 
Ingolstadt,  took  ground  in  his  rear,  inter- 
rupting his  communication  with  Vienna. 
Inthecourseof  the  advance,  severe  skirmishes 
had  occurred  with  different  divisions  of  the 
Austrian  army  at  Donawerth,  Wertingen, 
Giinzburg,  Elchingen,  and  other  places 
memorable  in  the  British  campaign  of  Blen- 
heim under  Marlborough.  At  Wertingen 
(October  10th) — which  is  between  Ulm  and 
Augsburg — Murat  and  Lannes,  with  eighty 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  attacked  twelve  bat- 
talions of  grenadiers  and  five  squadrons  of 
cuirassiers;  when  Auffenberg,  the  imperial 
general,  forming  his  infantry  in  one  great 
square,  with  the  cuirassiers  at  the  angles, 
the  combat  was  severe;  but  Oudinot  reaching 
the  field  of  battle  with  a  brigade  of  French 
grenadiers  and  some  artillery,  an  opening 
being  made  in  an  angle  of  the  square,  the 
French  cavalry  rushed  iu  at  the  aperture. 
Four  thousand  prisoners,  many  standards, 
with  all  the  artillery,  were  the  trophies  of 
the  victors.  The  following  day  Soult  sur- 
prised and  captured  a  division  of  5,000  under 
General  Spaugeuburg,  at  Memmingen;  and 
on  the  succeeding  day  Neydefeated  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  (who  was  descending  from 
the  Tyrol,  by  forced  marches,  to  guard  the 
passages  of  the  Danube,  and  if  necessary, 
secure  his  retreat  into  Bohemia)  at  Elchingen 
and  the  bridges  of  Giinzburg,  with  the  loss 
of  3,000  men  and  all  his  artillery;  and  soon 
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afterwards  8,000  Austrians  surrendered  at 
Nordlingen.  Thus  while  the  advanced  guards, 
under  Murat  and  Ney,  were  pursuing  an  un- 
interrupted course  of  success,  the  body  of  the 
grand  army  was  rapidly  sweeping  round  the 
Austrian  flanks  and  rear.  From  the  crossing 
of  the  Rhine  by  the  grand  army  on  the 
26th  of  September,  to  the  12th  of  October 
(the  day  of  Ney's  victory  of  Elchingen), 
above  20,000  prisoners  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  French ;  and,  in  less  than 
three  weeks  after  their  crossing  that  river, 
Mack's  doom  was  sealed :  he  was  shut  up  in 
Ulm  without  the  possibility  of  escape,  the 
place  being  completely  invested  by  100,000 
men.  The  garrison  consisted  of  above 
30,000  men,  and  the  place  was  amply  vic- 
tualled and  stored ;  but,  on  the  17th,  Mack — 
(though  he  had  published  a  proclamation  on 
the  preceding  day,  forbidding  the  word  sur- 
render to  be  breathed  within  the  walls  on 
pain  of  death) — and  his  garrison  surren- 
dered themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  stores  and  ammuni- 
tion of  all  sorts,  and  about  3,500  horses,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  and  a  waggon- 
load  of  Austrian  standards  was  expedited  to 
Paris  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  its  inhabitants. 
During  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  Buona- 
parte was  posted  on  a  little  hill  in  front  of 
his  army.  There  he  received  the  Austrian 
generals;  in  his  address  to  whom  are  these 
remarkable  words — alluding  to  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  alliance : — "  It  is  criminal,"  said 
h«,  "  to  bring  on  nations  a  foreign  invasion  : 
to  betray  Europe  by  introducing  into  her 
disputes  hordes  of  Asiatics.  The  union 
formed  with  those  barbarians  (the  Russians 
of  the  north),  will  appear  a  monstrous  thing 
in  history.  It  is  a  compact  of  the  dogs  and 
shepherds  with  wolves  against  the  sheep, — a 
thing  which  could  never  have  been  conceived 
by  a  statesman."  It  is  deserving  of  observa- 
tion, that  Buonaparte  was  the  first  person 
who  divined  Russian  encroachment.  In  the 
spirit-stirring  proclamation  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  French  army  on  this  occasion, 
he  said  :  "  Soldiers  of  the  grand  army  ! — In 
fifteen  days  we  have  concluded  a  campaign. 
The  army  which,  with  so  much  ostentation 
and  presumption,  had  advanced  to  our  fron- 
tiers is  annihilated.  Of  115,000  men,  who 
composed  it,  60,000  are  prisoners :  they 
will  replace  our  conscripts  in  the  labours  of 
the  field.  Two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
their  whole  park  of  ammunition,  and  ninety 
standards  are  in  our  power :  of  that  whole 
army  not  15,000  have  escaped.  Soldiers !  a 


second  campaign  awaits  us.  The  gold  of 
England  has  brought  against  us  a  Russian 
army  from  the  extremities  of  the  universe : 
we  will  make  it  undergo  the  same  fate." 
Two  days  after  the  capitulation  of  Ulm, 
Murat  with  his  division,  which  formed  the 
left  wing  of  the  grand  army,  invested  Troch- 
telfingen,  and  compelled  its  garrison  of 
10,000  men  to  capitulate. 

Intelligence  being  now  received  that  the 
van  of  the  Russian  army  had  entered  Lintz, 
the  French  pushed  on  into  the  heart 
of  Germany,  and  crossing  the  Iser,  ap- 
proached rapidly  to  the  lun,  and  effecting 
the  passage  of  that  river,  continued  their 
advance  to  Saltzburg  and  Lintz,  following 
the  route  of  the  retiring  Russians.  In  its 
advance,  the  vanguard  of  the  grand  army 
had  met  with  several  sanguinary  checks 
from  the  Russians. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  the 
centre  of  Germany,  the  campaign  was  fiercely 
contested  in  Italy.  Massena,  in  his  ad- 
vance from  Lombardy  towards  the  Venetian 
states,  where  the  Archduke  Charles  was  at 
the  head  of  60,000  imperialists,  crossed  the 
Adige  at  Verona,  and  attacked  on  the  29th  of 
October  the  Austrian  general  in  his  almost 
impregnable  position  of  Caldiero,  but  was 
driven  back  to  his  ground  in  front  of 
Verona.  Renewing  his  assault  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  after  a  terrible  conflict  he  was 
again  driven  back,  each  side  having  lost 
above  4,000  men.  On  the  morning  of  the 
next  day  the  assault  was  renewed,  and  an 
equally  fierce  contest  ensuing,  the  French 
were  driven  back ;  but  Massena  being  re- 
inforced by  2,500  troops  under  St.  Cyr, 
from  Naples,  and  the  archduke  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  disasters  in  Germany, 
he,  on  November  1st,  abandoned  his  strong 
position,  and  pushing  forwards  into  the 
mountains  of  Cariuthia  (having  previously 
caused  his  cannon  and  baggage  to  defile  to 
the  rear  by  another  road),  he  prepared  to 
hasten  to  the  protection  of  the  capital,  satis- 
fied it  was  no  longer  possible  to  defend 
Italy.  On  approaching  the  intrenchments 
of  Caldiero,  the  French  found  them  stripped 
of  artillery,  and  in  the  occupation  of  only  a 
few  of  the  enemy's  rear-guard.  On  the  day 
following  Massena  advanced  in  pursuit ;  but 
the  imperialists  having  gained  a  full  march 
upon  him,  reached  Layhach  in  Carinthia, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  Archduke 
John  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  which 
had  escaped  from  the  Tyrol  and  its  various 
encounters  with  Ney.  On  the  other  liaud, 
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Massena  had  established  himself  at  Klagen- 
furt,  the  capital  of  Carinthia,  and  thus 
came  in  direct  communication  with  "  the 
grand  army"  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube. 

After  the  surrender  of  Ulm  and  the 
Austrian  garrison,  the  broken  and  shattered 
remnant  of  the  Austrian  forces  rallied  from 
different  quarters  round  the  Russian  army 
assembled  at  Briinn  in  Moravia.  Thither 
the  French  army  rapidly  advanced ;  but 
on  their  approach,  the  combined  Austrian 
and  Russian  armies  retreated  to  Olmutz, 
nearly  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  Mo- 
ravia. But  an  event  had  happened  in 
the  interim  which  seemed  to  menace  the 
good  fortune  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Queen  of 
Prussia,  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  had,  at  torchlight,  with 
clasped  hands,  sworn  an  oath  of  eternal 
friendship  and  alliance ;  but  the  vacillating 
policy  of  the  Prussian  cabinet  rendered  the 
solemn  engagement  nugatory. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  army  con- 
tinued to  advance,  gaining  in  its  progress 
several  minor  victories,  till  Mortier's  corps 
reached  the  village  of  Diernstein,  when  it 
encountered  a  Russian  corps  under  Doctoroff, 
and  received  a  severe  check,  two-thirds  of 
Gazan's  division  having  fallen,  and  three 
eagles  being  taken.  At  this  period  of  the 
campaign,  Count  Giulay,  one  of  the  generals 
who  had  been  included  in  the  capitulation  of 
Ulm,  arrived  with  proposals  for  an  armistice  ; 
but  Napoleon  Buonaparte  refusing  to  accede 
to  the  proposition,  unless  Venice  and  the 
Tyrol  were  placed  in  his  hands  to  gu 
rantee  the  sincerity  of  the  allies,  the  em- 
peror and  his  family  quitted  Vienna  for 
Presburg  on  the  7th  of  November.  On 
the  13th,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French 
army  was  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  and  in 
possession  of  all  the  roads  leading  to  it. 
On  the  day  after  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
established  his  head-quarters  there,  when 
the  authorities  of  the  city  waited  on  him  to 
present  the  homage  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
to  petition  for  his  clemency.  The  imperial 
eagle  of  France  was  now  exalted  in  triumph 
over  the  griffin  eagle  of  Austria,  on  the 
turrets  of  the  palace  of  Charlemagne.  Im- 
mense military  stores  and  equipments  were 
found  in  the  arsenals. 

Appointing  General  Clarke  governor  oi 
Vienna,  and  leaving  Marmont  to  protect  it, 
and  guard  the  roads  to  Italy  and  Hungary, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  on  the  15th,  ad- 
vanced with  the  corps  of  Murat  and  Lannes 
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gainst  the  allied  Austro- Russian  army, 
with  the  intention  of  reaching  Znaym  before 
the  enemy.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
the  French  advance  guard  overtook  the  rear 
of  the  retreating  enemy,  when  a  heavy 
convoy  of  100  loaded  waggons  fell,  almost 
without  a  combat,  into  their  hands.  At  the 
same  time  Milhaud,  with  a  brigade  of  chas- 
seurs, captured  190  pieces  of  cannon.  In 
the  meantime  Mortier  and  Bernadotte  had 
ntered  Innspriick,  the  Tyrolese  capital, 
and  were  fast  advancing  on  the  rear  of 
the  Russians.  Heavy  contributions  were 
mposed  on  the  conquered  countries  of  Aus- 
tria. 

On  the  17th,  Napoleon  Buonaparte's 
head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Znaym,  the  Rus- 
sians having  evacuated  Briinn  only  a  few 
hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  French. 
While  riding  over  the  plain  between  Briinn 
and  the  village  of  Austerlitz  (which  are 
about  two  miles  distant),  Napoloon  Buona- 
parte said  to  his  general:  "  Study  this  field; 
we  shall,  ere  long,  have  to  contest  it." 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  on  being  informed 
that  the  Russian  emperor  was  present  in  the 
hostile  camp,  sent  Savary  (under  pretence  of 
presenting  his  compliments  to  him,  but  in 
reality  as  a  spy)  with  instructions  to  observe, 
as  m.uch  as  possible,  the  numbers  and  con- 
ditiort  of  the  troops.  Savary,  whom  "na- 
ture had  made  for  a  spy,  and  habit  and  long 
practice  had  perfected  in  the  art,"  on  his 
return  (as  Napoleon  acknowledges  in  one  of 
his  bulletins),  informed  his  master  that  the 
Russian  emperor  was  surrounded  by  a  set  of 
young  coxcombs,  whose  every  look  and 
gesture  expressed  overweening  confidence 
in  themselves  and  contempt  for  their  oppo- 
nents. All  the  reverses  of  the  previous 
campaign  were,  as  they  hinted,  the  result  of 
unpardonable  cowardice  among  the  Aus- 
trians,  whose  spirit  had  been  broken  by  the 
wars  in  Italy  :  but  they  were  the  country- 
men of  Suwarroff,  who  had  beaten  the 
French  out  of  all  Napoleon  Buonaparte's 
Lombard  conquests ;  and  the  first  general 
battle  would  show  what  sort  of  enemies  the 
Russians  were.  Having,  before  he  received 
this  information,  advanced  several  leagues 
beyond  Austerlitz  (on  the  plain  midway  be- 
tween which  and  Briinn  he  had  determined  to 
be  his  battle-field) ,  Napoleon  retreated  on  that 
position  with  a  studied  semblance  of  confu- 
sion. The  Russian  emperor  sent  his  aide- 
de-camp,  Prince  Dolgorucki,  to  return  the 
compliment,  and  an  offer  to  treat  on  the 
following  conditions  : — the  independence  of 
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Holland,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy; 
the  evacuation  of  Naples ;  indemnity  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  ;  aiid  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  Luueville. 

Buonaparte,  as  if  the  interior  of  his  camp 
displayed  scenes  which  he  did  not  wish  the 
Russian  messenger  to  witness,  met  Dolgo- 
rucki  at  the  outposts,  which  the  soldiers 
were  in  the  act  of  hastily  covering  with  field- 
works,  like  an  army  which  seeks  to  shelter 
conscious  weakness  under  intreuchracnts. 
Encouraged  by  the  difficulties  in  which  he 
thought  the  French  were  placed,  Dolgorucki 
delivered  his  instructions,  which  Buonaparte 
rejected,  saying :  "  If  that  is  your  errand, 
you  may  return  and  tell  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander that  I  had  no  conception  of  these  ex- 
pectations when  I  sought  an  interview.  I 
would  have  shown  him  my  army,  and  referred 
to  his  equity  for  the  conditions  of  peace. 
But,  if  he  will  have  it  so,  we  must  fight." 
On  Dolgorucki's  report  to  the  Russian  em- 
peror of  the  precarious  position  in  which  he 
believed  the  French  army  was,  the  emperor 
and  his  council  of  war  determined  on  an 
immediate  attack.  From  their  belief  that 
the  French  army  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
treat, the  allies  adopted  the  determination 
of  extending  their  left  wing,  in  order  to  turn 
the  right  of  their  opponents,  and  take  them 
in  flank  and  rear;  thus  cutting  them  off 

.  from  Vienna.  For  this  purpose,  quitting,  on 
November  27th,  their  positions  at  Olmutz, 
and  their  intreuchments  on  a  chain  of 
heights,  where  they  might  have  received  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  to  great  advantage,  and 
have  lain  in  safety  till  the  archdukes  Charles 
and  John  could  come  to  swell  their  array 

I  with  the  armies  from  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary, they  descended  into  the  plain,  and 
advanced  upon  Briinn ;  and  the  outposts 
were  pushed  forward  within  a  small  distance 
of  Austerlitz.  On  perceiving  the  fatal  move- 

,  ment,  Buonaparte,  with  rapturous  joy,  ex- 
claimed, "  Before  sunset  to-morrow  that 
army  is  mine."  The  sudden  advance  of  the 

!  Austrians  caused  an  immediate  concentra- 
tion of  the  French  troops,  by  forced  marches, 
to  the  intended  field  of  battle.  The  forces 
of  the  hostile  armies  amounted  each  to  about 
75,000  men. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  now  despairing  of 
the  realisation  of  the  delusive  hope  which 

•  The  reason  why  Buonaparte  gave  this  promise 
was,  that  on  the  preceding  day,  while  he  was  going 
through  the  ranks,  and  while  the  air  was  rent  with  the 
cries  of  "Vive  1'Kmpcreur!"  along  the  whole  line, 
an  old  grenadier  cried  out,  "  Promise  us  that  you 
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Buonaparte  had  held  out  to  him,  that  were 
Austria  humbled,  the  imperial  crown  might 
be  transferred  to  the  house  of  Brandenburg, 
sent  the  envoy,  Count  Haugwitz,  with  the 
intention  of  offering  the  mediation  of  that 
power  between  the  contending^  parties,  and 
with  directions  to  declare  war  if  this  was 
refused.  On  being  introduced,  and  inti- 
mating that  he  was  the  bearer  of  an  im- 
portant communication,  "  Count,"  said 
Buonaparte — who  knew  that  the  mission  had 
a  double  face,  and  that  peace  or  war  de- 
pended on  the  battle  he  was  about  to  fight — 
"  you  may  see  that  the  outposts  of  the  armies 
are  already  meeting ;  there  will  be  a  battle 
to-morrow ;  return  to  Vienna,  to  your  con- 
ferences with  Talleyrand,  and  deliver  your 
message  when  it  is  over."  Haugwitz,  as  he 
had  no  Prussian  army  in  his  train,  obeyed 
the  bidding. 

Thewhole  of  the  dayof  the  1st  of  December 
was  spent  by  both  armies  in  active  prepara- 
tions forthe  approaching  conflict.  Though  the 
night  was  bitterly  cold  and  stormy,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  went  from  bivouac  to  bivouac, 
conversing  familiarly  with  his  soldiers,  and 
uttering  short  and  easily-retained  expres- 
sions to  keep  up  their  courage  and  serve  as 
rallying-words.  Worn  out  with  fatigue,  he 
snatched  a  half-hour's  sleep  by  the  side  of  a 
bivouac  fire,  and  on  waking  addressed  the 
following  proclamation  to  the  army  : — 

"  Soldiers  ! — The  Russian  army  has  pre- 
sented itself  before  you  to  revenge  the 
disaster  of  the  Austrians  at  Dim.  They  are 
the  same  meu  whom  you  conquered  at 
Hollabrunn,  and  on  whose  flying  traces  you 
have  followed.  The  positions  which  we 
occupy  are  formidable ;  and  while  they  are 
marching  to  turn  my  right,  they  must  pre- 
sent their  flank  to  your  blows.  Soldiers ! 
I  myself  will  direct  all  your  battalions ;  I 
will  keep  myself  at  a  distance  from  the 
fire,*  if,  with  your  accustomed  valour,  you 
carry  disorder  and  confusion  into  the 
enemy's  ranks;  but  should  victory  appear 
for  a  moment  uncertain,  you  shall  see  your 
emperor  expose  himself  to  the  first  strokes ; 
for  victory  must  not  be  doubtful  on  this 
occasion,  especially  when  the  reputation  of 
the  French  infantry  is  at  stake,  which  is  so 
dear  an  interest  to  the  honour  of  the  whole 
nation." 

will  keep  yourself  out  of  the  fire,  and  only  combat 
with  your  eyes."  "  I  promise  you,"  replied  Buona- 
parte, "  I  will  remain  with  the"reserve  until  you  need 
me."  At  this  time  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French 
soldiery  towards  their  emperor  knew  no  bounds. 
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Long  before  the  morning's  dawn  he  was 
on  horseback.  Thick  fogs  and  mists  hung 
over  the  plain  and  the  neighbouring  heights 
on  which  the  allied  army  was  encamped; 
but  the  sun  at  length  breaking  through  the 
vapoury  and  cold  obscurity,  appeared  red 
and  lurid,  like  a  globe  dipped  in  blood. 
Soon  after  seven  o'clock,  the  mist  clearing 
away,  the  sun  rose  with  unclouded  splen- 
dour. 

The  enemy  was  now  in  motion ;  and  the 
French  army  appeared  formed  in  columns 
in  the  midst  of  the  plain.  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte immediately  rode  through  the  foremost 
ranks,  exclaiming  :  "  Soldiers  !  the  enemy 
has  imprudently  exposed  himself  to  your 
blows ;  we  shall  finish  the  war  with  a  clap 
of  thunder." 

According  to  their  arrangement,  a  large 
division  of  Russians  advancing  to  turn  the 
French  right  flank,  was  unexpectedly  op- 
posed by  Davoust's  division,  which  was  posted 
behind  the  convent  of  Raigern.  By  this 
movement  a  large  gap  was  occasioned  in  the 
allied  line,  which  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
observing,  ordered  Soult  to  rush  forward 

1  with  the  right  wing,  intersect  the  line  of  the 
enemy,  and  sever  the  left  wing  from  the 
centre.  To  restore  the  communication  thus 
cut  off,  the  Russian  guards  forming  the  re- 
serve, under  the  Grand-Duke  Constantine, 
posted  on  an  eminence  in  front  of  the  village 

I  of  Austerlitz  (where  the  emperors  Alexander 
and  Francis  were  stationed  viewing  the 
battle),  rushed  forward  and  made  a  desperate 
attack  on  Soult's  division.  The  encounter 
took  place  on  an  eminence  called  the  hill  of 
Pratzen.  After  a  fierce  contest,  in  which 
success  and  failure  variously  attended  the 
efforts  of  each  side,  the  Russians  were  broken 
and  dispersed  by  a  furious  charge  of  the 
imperial  guard  under  Bessieres. 

During  this  contest  on  the  left,  close  co- 
lumns of  the  allies  had  been  directed  in  con- 
tinuous charges  against  the  centre  of  the 
French  army,  commanded  by  Murat.  The 
Russian  cavalry  had  already  penetrated  the 
French  squares,  and  were  sabring  the  men, 
when  Rapp,  with  the  chasseurs  and  gre- 
nadiers of  the  guard,  furiously  charging 
and  overthrowing  them  in  an  instant,  they 
fled  in  confusion.  The  right  wing  had 
hitherto  contested  well  against  the  impetuo- 
sity of  Lannes;  but  the  left  and  centre 
having  been  overthrown,  Buonaparte  was 
enabled  to  gather  round  them  his  forces  on 
every  side,  and  his  artillery  plunging  inces- 
sant fire  on  them  from  the  heights,  they 
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found  it  impossible  to  hold  their  ground. 
They  were  driven  into  a  hollow,  where  the 
frozen  lake  of  Satschan  offering  the  only 
means  of  escape,  they  rushed  in  a  body 
with  their  artillery  and  cavalry  upon  the 
ice,  and  from  the  storm  of  shot  discharged 
after  them,  the  frail  support  broke,  and 
above  2,000  men  perished.  With  the  greatest 
difficulty  the  discomfited  emperors  escaped 
with  the  remains  of  their  routed  forces.  The 
loss  of  the  allies  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners  was  30,000  men;  that  of  the 
French  12,000.  The  trophies  of  the  victors 
were  two  complete  parks  of  artillery,  con- 
sisting of  180  pieces  of  cannon,  400  caissons, 
forty-five  standards,  and  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  baggage  and  stores.  Thus  terminated 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz ;  and  such  was  the 
consternation  produced  by  the  disaster,  that 
in  a  council  of  war  held  at  midnight,  it  was 
determined  to  dispatch  Prince  Lichtenstein 
to  Buonaparte's  head-quarters,  to  solicit  him 
to  grant  the  humbled  Emperor  Francis  an 
interview.  The  following  morning  being 
appointed  for  his  reception,  he  repaired,  with 
a  small  escort,  to  the  place  of  meeting,  which 
was  near  a  windmill  on  the  roadside  near 
Sarutchitz,  about  three  leagues  from  Auster- 
litz. He  was  received  at  the  entrance  of  Na- 
poleon's tent,  which  had  been  pitched  for  the 
purpose,  and  where  a  bivouac  fire  had  been 
kindled  to  protect  them  from  the  weather. 
Having  exchanged  salutations  and  embraced, 
the  Austrian  emperor  styled  his  French  foe, 
"  Sir,  my  brother."  "  Such  are  the  palaces," 
said  Buonaparte,  "  which  you  have  compelled 
me  to  occupy  for  the  last  two  months."  "  You 
have  made  so  good  use  of  them,"  replied 
Francis,  "  that  you  ought  not  to  complain 
of  their  accommodation."  The  interview 
lasted  two  hours.  Buonaparte  and  Francis 
re-embracing  each  other,  agreed  that  an 
armistice  should  be  signed,  by  virtue  of 
which  all  hostilities  should  cease,  and  the 
Russians  should  retire  by  slow  marches  into 
their  own  country.  So  pleased  was  Alex- 
ander with  this  condition,  that  when  Savary 
waited  on  him  next  day,  to  obtain  his  con- 
sent to  the  terms,  he,  in  his  reply,  styled 
Buonaparte  "  the  predestined  of  Heaven." 
On  the  6th  the  Russians  commenced  their 
march  towards  their  own  territories  in  a 
pitiable  condition ;  and  Buonaparte,  on  his 
departure  from  Vienna  to  superintend  the 
negotiations  for  peace  about  to  commence 
at  Presburg,  addressed  the  following  pro- 
clamation to  his  troops  : — "  Soldiers  !  I  am 
content  with  you ;  you  have  decorated  your 
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eagles  with  immortal  glory :  peace  cannot 
be  now  far  distant.  When  everything  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  our  country  is  obtained,  I  will  lead  you 
back  to  France.  My  people  will  again  be- 
hold you  with  joy ;  and  it  will  be  enough 
for  one  of  you  to  say,  '  I  was  at  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz,'  for  all  your  fellow-citizens  to 
exclaim,  '  There  is  a  brave  man  !'  '•  At  the 
same  time  he  gave  liberal  donations  to  all 
the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  pensions  to  the 
wounded  and  the  widows  of  the  slain.  On 
his  road  to  Vienna,  meeting  a  large  convoy 
of  wounded  Austrians  on  their  route  for  the 
hospitals,  he  descended  from  his  carriage, 
and,  with  his  hat  off,  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
as  the  wounded  passed,  "  Honour  to  the 
brave  in  misfortune !" — an  act  which  not  only 
won  the  affections,  but  commanded  the  ad- 
miration of  those  who  had  lavished  their 
blood  in  combating  his  powers. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  about  a  fort- 
night after  the  fatal  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
the  treaty  of  Presburg  was  signed,  by  virtue 
of  which  Austria  ceded  Venice  and  the 
Venetian  provinces  in  Upper  Italy,  Istria, 
Dalmatia,  and  those  on  the  coast  of  Albania 
to  France ;  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the 
Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg ;  and  to  the  other 
liege  vassals  of  France  (the  electors  of 
Wiirtemberg  and  Baden),  Brisgau  and  other 
territories;  thus  transferring  to  the  con- 
queror more  than  20,000  square  miles  of 
territory,  about  3,000,000  of  subjects,  and 
a  revenue  to  the  amount  of  ten  million  and 
a-half  of  florins.  In  a  secret  article,  the  same 
unhappy  state  agreed  to  pay  to  her  conqueror 
140,000,000  francs  as  a  military  contribu- 
tion. On  the  15th  a  treaty  of  alliance  had 
been  made  between  France  and  Prussia,  by 
which  Hanover  was  made  over  in  full  sove- 
reignty to  the  last-mentioned  power,  on  the 
cession  of  the  niargravates  of  Baireuth  and 
Anspach,  with  the  principalities  of  Neuf- 
chatel  and  Cleves,  to  France.  On  the  27th, 
in  the  thirty-seventh  bulletin  issued  from 

•  The  Emperor  Francis,  in  the  treatv  of  Pres- 
burg, had  agreed  to  throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way, 
either  as  chief  of  the  empire,  or  as  co-sovereign,  of 
any  acts  which  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtem- 
berg or  the  Grand-Duke  of  Baden  might  think  pro- 
per to  adopt  in  their  character  of  sovereigns :  a  con- 
dition which  virtually  dissolved  the  Germanic  em- 
pire, and  prepared  the  way  for  Buonaparte's  future 
designs  against  the  power  of  that  weak  prince. 

t  The  latter  part  of  that  proclamation  possesses  a 
magic  language,  all-powerful  on  the  hearts  of  sol- 
diers, and  contains  that  appeal  to  the  feelings  and 
sentiments,  that  tone  of  sympathy  and  companion- 
ship, which  had  so  electric  an  effect,  and  produced 


Presburg,  the  conqueror  announced  that 
Marshal  St.  Cyr  was  advancing  by  rapid 
marches  to  Naples,  "  to  punish  the  treason 
of  a  criminal  queen."  "  Shall  we  pardon 
an  infatuated  king  a  fourth  time?"  ex- 
claimed the  haughty  dispenser  and  despoiler 
of  crowns.  "  No !  the  dynasty  of  Naples 
has  ceased  to  reign — its  existence  is  incom- 
patible with  the  repose  of  Europe  and  the 
honour  of  my  crown."  In  the  meantime 
he  had  raised  his  vassals,  the  electors  of 
Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  to  the  rank  of 
kings  ;*  the  Elector  of  Baden  he  had  created 
grand-duke;  and  on  his  brother-in-law, 
Murat,  he  conferred  the  independent  sove- 
reignty of  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg,  which 
Prussia  had  ceded  on  obtaining  Hanover  and 
the  other  British  dominions  in  Germany. 
On  the  29th,  the  principal  actor  in  these 
memorable  scenes  announced  the  conclusion 
of  peace  to  his  soldiers,  in  which  he  ob- 
served, that  "  they  should  see  him  sur- 
rounded with  the  grandeur  and  splendour 
which  belong  to  the  sovereign  of  the  first 
people  in  the  universe. "f  He  left  Vienna 
(from  the  arsenal  of  which  he  had  abstracted 
2,000  pieces  of  cannon),  and  set  out  for 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1806,  having  recrossed  the  Rhine 
at  Strasburg  —  one  hundred  days  having 
elapsed  since  he  had  crossed  that  river  and 
completed  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz. 

Two  episodes  occurred  during  the  memo- 
rable campaign  of  Austerlitz,  which  were 
the  proximate  causes  for  remodelling  the 
dynasties  of  two  of  the  ancient  kingdoms 
of  Europe. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1805, 
it  had  been  agreed  by  a  convention  entered 
into  on  the  21st  of  September,  by  Buona- 
parte and  the  King  of  Naples,  that  the 
French  should  withdraw  their  forces  from 
the  seaports  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  they  had 
seized  in  the  Neapolitan  territories ;  and  that 
the  king  should  observe  a  strict  neutrality. 

so  marvellous  heroism  in  his  troops  : — "  In  the  be- 
ginning of  May  next,  I  shall  give  a  ftte  in  Paris, 
when,  after  all  our  hardships,  you  shall  be  arranged 
around  my  palace — the  preservers  of  our  national 
interest  and  V\°n<  and  the  witnesses  of  our  countrv's 
happiness.  The  idea  that  this  felicity  is  in  store  for 
you  imparts  joy  to  my  heart,  and  inspires  me  with 
the  most  tender  emotions.  We  will  consecrate, 
worthily,  the  memory  of  those  who  have  died  on  the 
field  of  honour  ;  till,  inspired  by  the  example  of  our 
fallen  comrades,  the  world  shall  wonder  at  our  deeds 
against  those  who  would  dare  to  assail  our  honour, 
or  be  basely  seduced  by  the  gold  of  the  eternal 
enemies  of  the  continent. 
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But  the  court  of  Naples,  on  the  withdrawal 
of  St.  Cyr's  army  into  the  north  of  Italy  to 
reinforce  Massena's  division  against  Prince 
Charles,  manifesting  its  old  aversion  to  its 
French  alliance,  a  combined  fleet — having  on 
board  10,000  Russian  and  3,000  English 
troops,  from  Malta  and  Corfu,  in  pursuance 
of  the  general  plan  of  operations  concerted 
by  the  allies — landed  in  Naples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Austria.  The  French  ambassador  imme- 
diately left  Naples,  and  the  consequence 
was  Buonaparte's  announcement,  that  the 
Neapolitan  dynasty  was  no  more.  On  re- 
ceipt of  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  the  English  and  Russians  eva- 
cuated the  Neapolitan  territories  on  the 
main-land  of  Italy,  and  the  imbecile  king 
and  his  intriguing  queen  took  refuge  at 
Palermo  in  Sicily.  Their  son,  the  prince- 
royal,  in  whose  favour  they  had  abdicated, 
made  no  other  use  of  his  authority  than  to 
surrender  Naples  and  other  places  to  St. 
Cyr  on  his  approach.  Amidst  the  universal 
pusillanimity,  one  solitary  instance  of  mag- 
nanimity and  courage  illumined  the  dark 
picture.  The  Prince  of  Hesse-Philipsthal, 
who  defended  the  strong  fortress  of  Gaeta, 
refused  to  surrender  it  on  terms  of  capitu- 
lation. "  Tell  your  general,"  said  he,  "  that 
Gaeta  is  not  Ulm,  nor  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
General  Mack."  The  place  was  defended 
with  a  gallantry  corresponding  to  the  noble 
declaration  made  by  its  commander.  It  did 
not  surrender  till  the  17th  of  July,  1806, 
and  its  brave  governor  had  been  dangerously 
wounded. 

According,  also,  to  the  general  plan  of 
operations  concerted  by  the  allies,  it  was 
determined  to  effect  a  diversion  in  the  north 
of  Germany  in  favour  of  the  Austro-Rus- 
sian  forces.  For  this  purpose,  6,000  English 
troops,  under  General  Don  and  Lord  Cath- 
cart,  were  dispatched  to  the  Baltic.  These 


troops  being  joined  by  the  king's  German 
legion,  landed  in  Swedish  Pomerania.  There 
they  formed  a  junction  with  12,000  Swedes 
and  about  10,000  Russians.  The  King  of 
Sweden,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
the  Anti-Gallican  league,  was  appointed  to 
the  command.  The  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion was,  after  having  freed  Hanover,  to  ad- 
vance to  Holland,  and  having  liberated  that 
country,  to  threaten  the  north  of  France. 
The  king,  desirous  of  emulating  the  deeds 
of  Charles  XII.,  and  his  namesake,  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  when  he  reached  Ham- 
burg, assumed  the  title  of  "  Liberator  of 
Germany;"  but,  instead  of  advancing  to 
the  field  of  action,  employed  the  time  in 
issuing  Quixotic  proclamations.  In  the 
middle  of  November,  he  entered  the  electo- 
rate of  Hanover,  and  laid  siege  to  Hameln ; 
but,  in  the  midst  of  his  operations,  hearing  of 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  the  allies  hastily  broke 
up  the  siege ;  the  English  re-embarked  their 
forces,  the  Russians  retreated  into  Meck- 
lenburg, and  the  Swedes  took  shelter  under 
the  cannon  of  the  well-fortified  town  of 
Stralsund.  The  unfortunate  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus was  received  with  unwillingness  and 
terror  by  his  subjects,  who  were  aware 
that  he  had  incurred  the  resentment  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.  Machinations  soon, 
began  to  be  agitated  for  his  dethronement, 
he  being  looked  on  as  one  with  whom  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  could  never  be  reconciled  ; 
and  thus  it  was  endeavoured  to  avert  from 
Sweden  the  punishment  which  it  was  sup- 
posed must  otherwise  fall  on  it,  as  well  as  on 
the  king. 

On  September  the  9th,  the  revolutionary 
calendar  having  been  found  to  occasion 
much  trouble  and  confusion  in  political  and 
commercial  transactions,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  was  formally  abolished,  and  the 
months  and  days  assumed  their  ancient 
names  and  divisions. 


CAPTURE  OF  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


IN  the  autumn  of  the  last  year,  an  expedi- 
tion had  been  dispatched  to  recover  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which,  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  had  been  delivered  up  to  the 
Dutch.  The  expedition  consisted  of  a  squa- 
dron, composed  of  three  64-gun  ships,  one 
50,  and  four  frigates  and  sloops,  under  the 
orders  of  Commodore  Sir  Home  Popham, 
and  5,000  troops,  commanded  by  Major- 
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general  Sir  David  Baird.  Having  touched  at 
St.  Salvador  for  refreshments,  the  squadron 
set  sail  on  the  26th  of  November,  and  on 
the  4th  of  January,  1806,  anchored  to  the 
westward  of  Robben  Island,  which  lies  at 
the  entrance  of  False  Bay.  On  the  6th, 
the  highland  brigade,  consisting  of  the  71st, 
73rd,  and  93rd  regiments,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier  Ferguson,  effected  a 
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lauding,  although  the  surf  ran  with  tre- 
mendous violence,  and  the  sharpshooters  of 
the  enemy  kept  up  an  annoying  fire.  On 
the  7th,  the  24th,  59th,  and  83rd,  having 
completed  their  landing,  with  two  howitzers 
and  six  field-pieces,  in  Leopard's  Bay,  the 
two  columns  moved  on  towards  Cape  Town. 
Ascending  the  Blue  Mountains,  they  found 
the  enemy,  to  the  amount  of  about  5,000 
men,  with  twenty-three  pieces  of  cannon, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-general 
Jansens,  drawn  up  ready  to  receive  them. 
After  a  few  rounds  of  cannon  and  musketry, 
the  Scotch  brigade,  under  Ferguson,  im- 
petuously advancing  to  the  assault,  the 
enemy  took  to  flight,  having  sustained  a  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  of  700  men,  while 
that  of  the  assailants  was  204.  On  the 
9th,  Baird  reached  the  Salt  river,  where 


he  encamped,  the  battering  train  not 
having  yet  come  up;  but  a  flag  of  truce 
arriving  from  the  commanding  oflicer  of 
Cape  Town,  with  offers  to  capitulate,  on 
the  following  morning  articles  of  capitula- 
tion were  signed ;  and  on  the  12th,  the 
English  took  possession  of  Cape  Town 
and  its  dependencies,  on  the  several  bat- 
teries of  which  were  113  pieces  of  brass 
cannon,  and  313  pieces  of  iron  ordnance. 
Jansens,  after  the  battle  of  the  8th,  retired 
to  the  Hottentot  territory  of  Hollands  Kloof, 
in  the  interior,  where  he  showed  a  disposition 
to  defend  himself;  but  General  Beresford 
having  been  detached  against  him,  he  sur- 
rendered, and  was  included  in  the  general 
conditions — as  a  prisoner,  to  be  conveyed  to 
Holland,  with  the  Dutch  troops  and  gar- 
rison. 


INVASION  OF  NAPLES. 


ON  the  withdrawal  from  Naples  of  the 
troops  under  St.  Cyr,  to  reinforce  Mas- 
scna  in  Italy,  an  Anglo- Russian  squadron 
had  landed,  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1805,  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  10,000  English 
troops,  under  Sir  James  Craig,  from  Sicily, 
and  14,000  Russians,  under  General  Lasey, 
from  the  Ionian  Isles.  The  English  were 
cantoned  at  Castel-a-Mare,  Torre  del  Greco, 
and  the  vicinity ;  and  the  Russians  were 
quartered  at  Naples  and  its  environs.  No 
sooner  were  the  troops  on  shore -than  the 
King  of  Naples  (in  violation  of  his  treaty  of 
neutrality,  concluded  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, on  the  departure  of  the  French 
troops  under  St.  Cyr)  began,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  his  queen,  Caroline,  the  sister  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  to  make  preparations  for 
active  hostilities.  When  a  knowledge  of  this 
breach  of  treaty  reached  Napoleon — the  day 
after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  at  Presburg — 
he  issued  from  his  head- quarters  at  Vienna, 
the  proclamation  that  the  Neapolitan  branch 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign. 
Intelligence  of  Buonaparte's  threat  being  re- 
ceived at  Naples,  the  Russians  and  English 
took  measures  for  their  safety.  A  courier 
had  arrived  with  orders  from  the  emperor 
Alexander  for  the  Russian  troops  to  re- 
embark  and  return  to  Corfu.  The  retreat  of 
the  Russians  led  necessarily  to  that  of  the 
English,  who  returned  to  Sicily,  whHhcr  they 
were  quickly  followed  by  the  Neapolitan 
king  and  queen.  Immediately  after  the  por- 


tentous proclamation  was  issued  by  Napo- 
leon, a  French  army  under  Joseph  Buona- 
parte, assisted  by  Massena,  Regnier,aud  other 
generals,  were  on  their  march  for  Naples. 
On  the  9th  of  February,  1806,  the  French 
were  at  Ferentino,  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom,  and  marched  forward  in  three 
divisions.  The  right,  commanded  by  Reg. 
nier,  advanced  on  Gaeta.  The  centre  divi- 
sion, under  Massena,  met  witli  no  resistance 
in  its  march  to  Naples,  which  Joseph  Buo- 
naparte entered  on  the  15th.  Capua  had 
surrendered  on  the  12th.  The  third  division 
of  the  French  army  had  marched  for  Ta- 
ranto,  which  important  city  they  took  pos- 
session of  without  opposition. 

The  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  had  now 
submitted  to  the  French,  except  Gaeta  and 
Civitella  del  Tranto,  in  the  farther  Abruzzo. 
Gaeta,  which  is  situate  on  a  rocky  pro- 
montory, three  sides  of  which  are  washed 
by  the  sea,  and  on  the  fourth  joined  to  the 
continent  by  a  narrow  and  well-fortified 
isthmus,  was  summoned  to  surrender;  but 
its  governor,  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Philip- 
stahl,  as  already  narrated,  gallantly  refusing 
to  comply,  its  siege  was  commenced. 

On  the  application  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
Admiral  Lord  Collingwood  dispatched  a  small 
squadron,  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  to  pro- 
tect Sicily,  and  give  such  aid  and  assistance 
to  Gaeta  as  should  be  practicable.  About 
the  middle  of  April,  Sir  Sidney  arrived  with 
five  ships-of-the-line,  besides  frigates,  trans. 
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ports,  and  gun-boats,  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
and  began  his  operations  by  introducing 
into  Gaeta  supplies  of  stores  and  ammuni- 
tion, of  which  its  garrison  were  in  want. 
Having  performed  this  service,  and  left  at 
Gaeta  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  frigate,  he  proceeded  to  the 
bay  of  Naples,  spreading  so  great  alarm 
along  the  coast,  that  the  French  conveyed 
in  haste  to  Naples  part  of  their  battering 
train  from  the  trenches  before  Gaeta,  in 
order  to  protect  it  from  attack.  It  hap- 
pened that  at  the  moment  Sir  Sidney  came 
within  sight  of  Naples,  that  city  was  illumi- 
nated on  account  of  Joseph  Buonaparte 
having  been  proclaimed  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  English 
admiral  to  have  disturbed  the  festivities  of 
the  intrusive  king ;  but  as  the  sufferers  from 
his  interference  must  have  been  the  inhabi- 
tants, he  humanely  forbore,  and  made  for 
the  Isle  of  Capri — which  commands  the  Gulf 
of  Naples,  and  lies  immediately  opposite 
that  city,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five 
miles — of  which  he  took  possession,  after  a 
slight  resistance,  and  placed  in  it  an  English 
garrison.  He  then  proceeded  southward 
along  the  coast,  giving  all  the  annoyance 
in  his  power  to  the  enemy  ;  obstructing  by 
land,  and  intercepting  entirely  by  sea  their 
communications  along  the  shore,  so  as  to 
retard  their  operations  against  Gaeta.  On 
the  return  of  Sir  Sidney  to  Palermo,  the 
king  and  queen  appointed  him  their  viceroy 
in  Calabria,  for  the  purpose  of  organising 
an  insurrection  in  that  province ;  but  the 
British  admiral  soon  found  that  unless  an 
English  army  made  its  appearance  in  the 
district,  all  efforts  would  be  ineffectual :  it 
was  therefore  proposed  to  invade  the  pro- 
vince with  part  of  the  English  forces  then 
in  Sicily. 

When  Sir  James  Craig  retired  to  Sicily 
from  Naples,  he  established  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Messina,  where  he  continued  till  the 
month  of  April,  when,  in  consequence  of 
ill-health,  he  resigned  his  command  to  Sir 
John  Stuart,  and  returned  home.  Shortly 
after  this  his  Sicilian  majesty  entrusted  him 
with  the  defence  of  the  eastern  coast  of 


Sicily,  and  also  gave  him  the  command  of 
the  Sicilian  troops  in  that  district.  Sir  John 
hesitated  for  a  considerable  time  before  he 
consented  to  assist  in  the  schemes  of 
the  Neapolitan  court  in  aiding  the  insur- 
gents in  Calabria.  But  being  encouraged 
by  the  flattering  accounts  given  of  the 
anxiety  of  the  Calabrese  to  free  themselves 
of  their  French  invaders,  he  at  length 
consented  to  embark  a  portion  of  his 
forces,  and  test  the  sincerity  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  July,  the 
British  general  landed  in  a  bay  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Euphemia  with  an  army  of  4,800 
men — all  infantry — and  twelve  light  field- 
pieces.  Above  a  third  of  this  small  army 
consisted  of  Corsicans,  Sicilians,  and  other 
foreigners  in  British  pay. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  inviting  the 
Calabrians  to  join  the  standard  of  their 
lawful  sovereign ;  but  few  or  none  obeying 
the  summons,  the  English  general  was  un- 
decided whether  to  re-embark  his  troops  or 
advance  forwards,  when  intelligence  reached 
him  that  Regnier,  with  4,000  infantry  and 
300  cavalry,  was  encamped  on  the  sloping 
side  of  a  wooded  hill  below  the  village  of 
Maida,  about  ten  miles  distant  from  the 
British  posts,  and  where  he  was  hourly 
expecting  a  reinforcement  of  3,000  troops. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  the 
English  general  advanced  against  theenemy's 
position.  B.egnier,  from  a  supercilious  con- 
tempt of  his  opponents,  as  also  jealousy  of 
Stuart,  who  had  been  personally  opposed 
to  him  in  Egypt,  descended  from  the  heights 
on  which  he  was  posted,  and  crossing  the 
river  Amato,  which  ran  along  his  front, 
took  his  position  in  the  plain.  As  the 
French  army  descended  to  the  plain,  Stuart 
perceived  that  Regnier  had  been  strength- 
ened with  the  reinforcements  he  had  ex- 
pected, and  that  instead  of  being  nearly 
equally  matched,  as  they  had  been  on 
the  previous  day,  he  was  outnumbered  by 
more  than  one-half.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  the  British  general  hastened  to 
the  encounter.  The  battle  commenced  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  1806. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  MAIDA. 

THE  battle  began  on  the  right  of  the  Eng-    The  right  was  composed  of  the  light  com- 
lish  army.     After   some  close  firing,   both   panics  of  the  26th,  27th,  35th,  58th,  61st, 
sides  prepared  to  charge  with  the  bayonet.  I  81st,    and   85th.   regiments — chiefly   young 
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and  beardless  recruits — with  a  few  foreign- 
ers. The  first  legion  (the  famed  French 
regiment  of  light  infantry)  advanced  with 
loud  cheers  to  the  charge,  and  were  gal- 
lantly and  promptly  met  by  their  opponents. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Kempt,  perceiving  that 
his  men  were  suffering  from  the  heat  occa- 
sioned by  the  blankets  strapped  on  their 
backs,  halted  the  line  for  a  few  moments,  to 
allow  them  to  disengage  themselves  of  their 
encumbrance.  The  French,  thinking  this 
pause  was  the  hesitation  of  fear,  advanced 
with  a  quickened  step  and  renewed  courage. 
But  their  elation  was  momentary.  The 
British  liue  gave  a  true  English  hurrah,  and 
onward  they  rushed  with  levelled  bayonets. 
Few  of  the  vaunting  Frenchmen  waited  the 
shock,  and,  crossing  bayonets,  they  were 
quickly  put  hors  de  combat.  The  famed 
first  legion,  being  thrown  into  irremediable 
disorder,  endeavoured  to  take  to  flight ;  but 
it  was  too  late :  Ackland's  brigade,  which 
was  immediately  on  the  left  of  the  British 
light  infantry,  met  them  again  with  the 
bayonet,  and  soon  covered  the  plain  with 
their  dead  and  wounded ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  whole  left  wing  of  the  enemy 
was  routed  and  dispersed. 

Regnier  now  made  an  effort  with  his  right 
to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  day.  He  as- 
sailed the  British  left  with  both  cavalry  and 
infantry ;  but  Cole's  brigade  repelled  them 
with\a  rolling  fire  of  musketry.  The  dis- 
comfited squadrons  then  rapidly  wheeling 
round,  endeavoured  to  turn  Cole's  flank ; 
but  the  20th  regiment,*  which  had  been 
landed  from  Sicily  only  that  morning,  and 
which  had  marched  with  breathless  speed 
for  the  scene  of  action,  opportunely  appear- 
in  g  on  the  battle-field,  and  taking  up  their 
position  on  a  small  cover  on  the  flank,  by  a 
rapid  and  well-directed  fire,  repelled  the  cav- 
alry, who  took  to  flight,  leaving  the  battle- 
field in  undisputed  possession  of  the  British. 
Thus  the  vapouring,  supercilious  Regnier 
(as  his  own  country  man,  Paul  Louis  Courierf 
admits),  was,  with  his  veteran  experienced 
troops,  "  beaten  in  a  few  minutes"  by  young, 
beardless  levies.  The  loss  of  the  French,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  exceeded 
4,000  men ;  that  of  the  English,  45  killed 
and  282  wounded.  The  victorious  English 
continued  the  pursuit  as  long  as  they  were 
able ;  and  Regnier  never  halted  in  his  head- 

•  The  "20th  regiment  wa»  included  in  the  num- 
ber (4,795  men)  who  constituted  the  British  army  at 
the  battle  of  Maida. 

t  Mfmoiret,  Correipondence,  $c. 


long  flight  till  he  effected  a  junction  with 
Verdier's  division  in  the  intrenched  camp  of 
Cassano.  He  committed  the  greatest  atroci- 
ties in  his  flight;  his  line  of  march  being 
marked  with  burning  villages  and  hamlets, 
and  every  town  sacked,  and  their  inhabitants 
massacred  and  insulted. 

The  results  of  this  victory  were  consider- 
able. All  the  forts  along  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  with  the  dep6ts  of  artillery,  stores, 
and  ammunition,  collected  for  the  conquest 
of  Sicily,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Stuart's 
little  army.  But,  glorious  and  successful 
as  the  expedition  had  been  to  Calabria, 
it  was  attended  with  the  loss  of  Gaeta, 
which  surrendered  on  the  20th  of  July. 
Sir  John  Stuart,  being  sensible  of  his 
inability  to  maintain  the  ground  he  had 
won,  announced  his  intention  of  withdraw- 
ing the  British  forces  to  Sicily.  On  the 
18th  of  July,  his  head-quarters  were  at 
Bagnara,  near  Reggio ;  and  on  the  23rd 
the  fort  of  Scylla,  opposite  Messina  (a 
place  of  great  importance  for  the  secure 
navigation  of  the  straits),  having  surren- 
dered to  one  of  his  officers,  the  whole  of 
the  British  forces  were,  on  the  oth  of 
September,  withdrawn  from  Calabria,  except 
the  garrison  of  Scylla  and  a  detachment 
of  the  78th  regiment,  under  Colonel  M'Leod, 
which  was  sent  with  a  small  squadron  of 
ships,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hoste, 
to  Cotrone,  on  the  Ionian  Sea ;  which  place, 
with  all  its  magazines,  stores,  and  forty 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  with  1,000  pri- 
soners, capitulated.  'General  Ackland  was 
also  dispatched  to  the  bay  of  Naples  with 
the  58th  and  81st  regiments,  to  make 
demonstrations  in  that  direction  which 
might  alarm  the  enemy,  and  deter  him 
from  sending  reinforcements  against  the 
Calabrian  insurgents.  For  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  insurrection,  and  expelling 
the  enemy  from  the  watch-towers  and 
castles  which  they  occupied  upon  the  shore, 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  hovered  with  a  squad- 
ron along  the  coast,  assisting  the  insur- 
gents with  arms  and  ammunition,  sup- 
plying them  with  provisions,  and  conveying 
them  from  one  place  to  another.  The 
guerilla  warfare  which  ensued  was  accom- 
panied with  the  most  savage  cruelty  on 
both  sides.  The  leaders  of  the  insurgents 
were  men  of  the  most  infamous  character. 
Fra  Diavolo  had  been  a  robber  and  a  mur- 
derer. The  crimes  of  the  priest,  Paul  de 
Grano,  were  so  enormous,  that  his  own 
wicked  associates  were  compelled  to  punish 
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him.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  above 
one-half  of  the  70,000  men  who  had  accom- 
panied Joseph  Buonaparte  into  the  Neapoli- 
tan territory,  were  either  dead  or  in  a  hope- 
less state  in  hospital.  When  Sir  John  Stuart 
returned  from  his  glorious  expedition  to 
Calabria,  he  found  Lieutenant-general  Fox 
arrived  at  Messina,  to  take  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  British  forces  in  Italy.  General 
Fox  appointed  Sir  John  to  resume  opera- 
tions in  Calabria.  On  Sir  John  reaching 
the  field  of  operations,  he  succeeded  in  re- 
storing some  degree  of  order  in  the  country, 


and  repressing  the  excesses  of  the  massd  or 
insurgents  ;  but  Sir  John  Moore,  his  senior 
officer,  arriving  with  reinforcements  from 
England,  Sir  John  Stuart  was  superseded  in 
command,  and  returned  to  England.  But  the 
season  of  the  year  being  unfavourable  for 
military  operations  in  Calabria,  and  Sir 
John  Moore  being  of  opinion  that  no 
advantage  would  attend  co-operation  with 
the  insurgents,  the  court  of  Palermo  was 
compelled  to  abandon  its  designs  on  Naples, 
and  leave  Joseph  Buonaparte  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  his  usurped  throne. 


EXPEDITION  TO  THE  RIVER  PLATE,  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


FOR  the  purpose  of  opening  a  new  source  of 
commerce  to  the  merchants  of  Britain,  who, 
by  the  measures  of  Buonaparte,  were  de- 
barred   from   direct    intercourse    with    the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  as  also  with  the 
Spanish  transatlantic  possessions,  Sir  Home 
Popham  had  been  appointed,  during  the  Pitt 
administration,  to  confer  with  the  insurgent 
general,  Miranda,  and  concert  measures  with 
him  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  British 
to   attain    a   position    on  the  continent  of 
South  America  favourable  for  the  promotion 
of  the  trade  of  England.      But,  in  defer- 
ence to  .Russia,  the  project  was  abandoned 
for  the  time.     However,  after  the  reduction 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sir  Home,  being 
in  command  of  the  naval  force  there,  deter- 
mined, on  his  own  responsibility,  to  under- 
take an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  the  River  Plate.     Having  induced 
General  Baird  to  allow  General  Beresford 
to  accompany  him  with  a  portion  of  the 
land  force  which  had  captured  the  Cape, 
he  set  sail  from  Table  Bay  in  the  beginning 
of  April,  1806,  and  proceeded  to  St.  Helena, 
where  he  was  joined  by  two  companies  of 
infantry.      His  land    force  now,   including 
marines,  amounted  to  1,600  men;  and  with 
these  he  sailed,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  for  his 
destination.      The    fleet    made    Cape    St. 
Mayo,    on    the    coast   of    South   America, 
on  the  8th  of  June,  and  on  the  following 
day,  passing  Monte  Video,   stood  over  to 
the  south  side  of  the  river  on  which  Buenos 
Ay  res  is  situated.     On  the  24th  the  troops 
were  disembarked  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  city,  and  advanced  against  the  enemy, 
who  were  posted  behind  a  morass  at  the 
village  of  Reduccion,  about  two  miles  from 
the  beach.     The  British  guns  having  been 
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checked  in  their  progress  in  the  bay,  the 
Spaniards  opened  fire  on  the  assailants ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  British  got  near  to  them, 
they  took  to  flight,  though  they  had  2,000 
cavalry  in  their  ranks.  When  the  British 
approached  the  hill  to  which  the  enemy  had 
fled,  the  little  English  army  intrepidly 
mounted  the  eminence,  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
ordnance  and  musketry,  dislodged  their  op- 
ponents, and  drove  them  across  the  little 
river  Chuelo.  The  city,  unable  to  with- 
stand the  attack,  capitulated  on  the  27th, 
the  viceroy  having  previously  retreated  to 
Cordova  with  the  garrison. 

The  Plate  River  being  remarkably  shoal 
(the  flats  extending  so  far  from  its  banks  as 
to  render  the  approach  impracticable  for 
large  ships,  and  dangerous  for  small  ones), 
the  squadron,  while  the  land  forces  were 
thus  employed,  made  demonstrations  before 
Monte  Video  and  Maldonado,  in  order  to 
alarm  and  occupy  the  garrisons  of  those 
places.  On  the  28th,  the  British  flag  was 
displayed  on  the  walls  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Booty  of  public  money,  stores,  artillery, 
and  shipping  in  the  river,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors ;  above  one  million  and  a-quarter  of 
dollars  were  forwarded  to  the  English  ex- 
chequer, and  above  double  that  amount  of 
quicksilver  was  seized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
captors.  Sir  Home  Popham  drew  a  mag- 
nificent picture  of  the  mercantile  value  ol 
the  conquest,  and  the  British  traders  were 
mightily  entranced  with  dreams  of  a  new  < 
El  Dorado.  But  before  the  rejoicing  for 
so  splendid  a  victory  had  run  its  course,  the 
captors  were  captives;  and  previous  to  the 
event  being  announced  in  England,  Buenos 
Ayres  had  reverted  to  Spain. 
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The  Spaniards  had  recovered  from  their 
surprise  and  panic,  and  felt  ashamed  at 
their  humiliation  by  a  mere  handful  of 
men.  Emissaries  from  Buenos  Ayres  in- 
cited the  country-people  to  arms,  and  an 
insurrection  was  organised  in  the  city. 
AVhcn  the  plot  had  arrived  at  maturity, 
Linieres,  a  Frenchman  in  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice, favoured  hy  a  thick  fog,  crossed  the 
river  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  landed  at 
Conchas,  above  Buenos  Ayres,  with  1,000 
men  from  Monte  Video  and  Sacramento. 
Encouraged  by  this  reinforcement,  the  armed 
levies  from  the  country,  which  had  been  de- 
feated by  Beresford  in  a  sally,  advanced 
again  to  the  city,  and  summoned  the  castle 
to  surrender.  The  white  inhabitants  of  the 
town  were  now  in  arms.  The  small  English 
garrison,  assailed  by  several  thousand  men 
from  without,  and  the  whole  population 
within  the  city,  after  a  desperate  conflict 
which  lasted  several  hours  (during  which 
they  were  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire  from 
the  windows,  roofs,  and  through  holes  in  the 
street-doors),  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  The 
loss  of  the  little  band,  in  street-fighting, 
was  165  in  killed  and  wounded.  Thirteen 


hundred  surrendered,  who,  contrary  to  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  were  detained  pri- 
soners, and  marched  up  the  country. 

At  the  time  of  this  calamitous  affair,  Sir 
Home  Popham  was  on  board  the  squadron 
blockading  the  Plate  River,  and  from  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Diadem  was  a  witness 
to  this  reverse  of  fortune  resulting  from 
his  improvident  measures.  lie  continued 
to  blockade  the  river  till  the  arrival  of 
troops  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  October,  enabled  him  to  recommence 
offensive  operations.  He  prepared  for  the 
attack  of  Monte  Video,  but  from  the 
shallowncss  of  the  river,  he  was  forced 
to  desist  from  the  enterprise.  On  the 
29th  a  body  of  troops  was  landed  at 
Maldonado,  under  Colonel  Vassal!,  and  the 
Spaniards  having  been  driven  from,  that 
place,  and  from  the  isle  of  Gorriti,  a  suffi- 
cient space  was  gained  for  the  encampment 
of  the  troops,  and  a  safe  anchorage  pro- 
cured for  the  shipping.  In  that  situation 
the  British  forces  remained  during  the  year, 
receiving  successive  reinforcements  from 
England  and  the  Cape,  and  preparing  for 
the  ensuing  campaign. 


NAVAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THIS  YEAR. 


THE  efforts  of  the  British  navy  during  this 
year  were  confined  to  the  service  of  pro- 
tecting the  British  colonies  and  commerce 
from  the  numerous  squadrons  of  the  enemy 
which,  during  the  winter  months,  had  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  the  English  blockading 
squadrons,  and  escaped  to  sea ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  course  of  the  marauding  expeditions 
was  traced,  they  were  so  hotly  pursued  and 
closely  watched,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  renounce  their  projects,  and  consult  their 
safety  in  flight.  Few  of  the  ships  employed 
in  these  designs  returned  to  France.  The 
greater  part  of  them  were  either  taken  or 
destroyed ;  and  others  perished  in  storms 
while  running  in  search  of  some  friendly 
port  to  shelter  them  from  pursuit. 

The  only  squadron  which  returned  to 
France  during  the  present  year,  was  the 

•  The  Calcutta  was  on  her  voyage  from  China, 
in  convoy  of  Imliamrn  and  other  vessels.  The  captain 
( \\  oodriff ),  on  view  of  the  enemy,  threw  his  ship 
between  the  chasing  ships  and  the  convoy,  engaging 
t)u>  Armede,  a  44-gun  frigate,  and  afterwards  the 
Maynutiinic,  of  74  guns,  for  nearly  an  hour.  Having 
thus  occupir'l  tin-  intention  of  the  enemy  until  all 
his  convoy  (except  a  West  Indian  brig)  were  in  safety, 
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Rochefort  squadron,  under  Admiral  Alle- 
mand,  which  had  sailed  from  that  port 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  year.  After 
having  waited  in  vain  at  the  appointed 
latitude  of  rendezvous,  for  the  other  squa- 
drons of  the  combined  fleets  destined  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  he  proceeded  to 
cruise  ;  and  falling  in  with  the  Calcutta*  of 
56  guns,  and  many  other  vessels,  neutral 
and  English,  he  returned  in  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  bringing  with  him  1,200  English 
prisoners  belonging  to  the  captured  vessels, 
and  property  to  the  value  of  one  million 
sterling. 

The  fleet  which  escaped  from  Brestf 
harbour  in  December  of  the  last  year,  and 
which  consisted  of  eleven  ships-of-the-line, 
four  frigates,  and  three  brig-corvettes,  after 
having  been  ten  days  at  sea,  separated  into 

being  much  disabled,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  es- 
cape, he  surrendered. 

t  As  soon  as  intelligence  reached  the  Admiralty 
of  the  escape  of  the  Hrest  licet,  two  squadrons — one 
of  seven  sail-of-the-line,  under  Sir  John  Borlase 
Warren,  and  the  other  of  six  sail-of-the-line,  under 
Sir  Richard  Strachnn — were  immediately  detached  in 
pursuit. 
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two  squadrons;  one  of  which,  consisting  of  |  sloop    that    the    Rochefort    squadron    had 


five  ships-of-the-line,  two  frigates,  and  a 
corvette,  under  Admiral  Lcissegues,  and 
having  1,000  troops  and  ammunition  on 
hoard,  for  the  reinforcement  of  General 
Ferrand  at  St.  Domingo,  proceeded  to  that 
port  and  disembarked  the  troops  and  am- 
munition for  the  use  of  the  colony.  He 
then  refitted,  took  in  water  in  the  bay  of 
Occa,  and  remained  there  for  nearly  a 
fortnight. 

Sir  John  Duckworth,  who  had  been  cruis- 
ing off  Cadiz  till  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, 1805,  having  been  informed  by  the  Lark 


taken  a  small  convoy  off  the  Salvages — 
a  cluster  of  rocks  between  Madeira  and 
Teneriffe — raised  the  blockade,  and  ran  with 
five  ships-of-the-line  and  two  frigates  for 
Madeira;  but  not  falling  in  with  the  enemy, 


he   steered  with  all  the  sail  he  could 


carry 


for  Barbadoes,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th 
of  January,  1806,  and  was  informed  that  a 
French  fleet  had  been  at  St.  Domingo. 
Thither  Duckworth  steered,  and  at  day- 
break of  the  6th  of  February,  discovered 
the  enemy  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  St. 
Domingo. 


NAVAL  BATTLE  OFF  ST.  DOMINGO. 


As  soon  as  the  French  admiral  saw  the 
enemy,  recollecting  the  results  of  the  battles 
of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar,  he  slipped  his 
cables  and  got  out  to  sea ;  but  notwith- 
standing all  his  efforts  to  escape,  he  was 
overtaken  and  brought  to  action.  The 
battle  commenced  about  ten  o'clock,  A.M.  ; 
and  after  a  desperate  conflict  of  two  hours, 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line-of-battle  ships 
were  either  taken  or  destroyed  ;  three  having 
struck  their  colours,  and  two  having  been 
driven  ashore  and  burned.  The  two  frigates 
and  the  corvette,  which  had  stood  out  to  sea 
during  the  engagement,  escaped ;  but  one 
of  the  frigates,  injured  by  the  storm,  and 
running  under  jury-masts,  was  captured  by 
a  sloop-of-war.  The  loss  of  the  British 
squadron  was  seventy-four  killed  and  264 
wounded ;  that  on  board  the  three  captured 
French  ships  exceeded  700  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  British  squadron  consisted 
of  one  80-gun  ship,  five  74' s,  and  one  64; 
the  French,  one  120-gun  ship,  two  of  84 
guns,  and  two  74's. 

The  second  squadron  of  the  Brest  fleet, 
under  Admiral  Villaumez,  was  originally 
destined  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  but 
Villaumez  touching  at  the  Isle  of  Noronha, 
and  ascertaining  that  that  settlement  was  in 
possession  of  the  English,  he  set  sail  for  the 
West  Indies,  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with 
the  homeward-bound  Jamaica  fleet.  He 
arrived  at  Martinique  about  the  end  of 
June.  Thither  he  was  tracked  by  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cochrane,  whose  look-out  frigates 
watched  all  his  movements,  but  who  declined 
the  risk  of  an  engagement  until  reinforced 
by  Sir  John  Warren's  squadron,  which  had 
been  dispatched  from  Spithead  on  the  4th 
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of  June.  Villaumez  having  refitted  his 
squadron,  and  being  deserted  by  the  Vete- 
ran, (on  board  which  was  Jerome  Buona- 
parte, whom  his  brother  wished  to  make 
an  invincible  sailor),  he  set  sail  for  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  with  the  hope  of 
capturing  the  English  fishing-vessels  and 
destroying  the  establishments  there.  But 
scarcely  had  he  turned  his  ships  towards 
the  north,  before  he  was  assailed  by  a  furious 
tempest.  On  the  14th  of  September,  his 
flag-ship,  the  Foudroyunt,  was  attacked  by 
the  English  frigate  Anson,  under  the  very 
guns  of  the  Moro  Castle;  but  the  French 
ship  being  too  powerful,  the  frigate  bore  off", 
and  the  Foudroyant  reached  Havannah. 
Strachan's  ships  had  been  dispersed  by 
the  same  hurricane  which  had  scattered 
the  French  ships;  but  on  the  15th,  when 
the  Impetueux  was  standing  in  for  the  Chesa- 
peake river,  she  was  descried  by  two  English 
74's,  was  driven  ashore,  and  burned.  Two 
other  74's,  which  had  entered  the  same  bay, 
were  also  destroyed  by  Strachan's  ships. 
The  Cassant,  which  was  the  only  ship  that 
escaped,  reached  Rochefort  in  the  mid- 
dle of  October  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion. The  runaway  Prince  Jerome,  while* 
carrying  all  sail  in  the  Veteran  for  Europe, 
falling  in  with  the  homeward-bound  Quebec 
convoy,  captured  and  burned  six  of  the 
trading  vessels;  but  being  chased  when 
near  the  French  coast  by  a  ship-of-the-liue 
and  two  frigates,  to  effect  his  escape  he  ran 
into  the  rock-bound  port  of  Concarneau, 
having  previously  cast  off  his  prizes.  The 
Veteran  was  afterwards  stranded  and  aban- 
doned, the  commander  thinking  himself  for- 
tunate to  save  the  crew  and  guns. 
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Admiral  Linois  had  for  above  two  years 
cruised  in  the  Chinese  and  Indian  seas 
almost  unmolested,  and  during  that  time  in- 
flicted considerable  damage  on  the  British 
eastern  commerce.  However,  since  his  re- 
pulse by  the  China  mercantile  fleet,  and  the 
50-gun  ship  Centurion,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  preceding  year,  he  found  his  situation 
had  become  desperate,  having  only  the 
Marengo,  74,  and  the  44-gun  frigate  La 
Belle  Poule,  the  rest  of  his  squadron  hav- 
ing been  lost  or  sent  homeward  with  the 
prizes  he  had  taken ;  he  therefore  deter- 
mined to  make  a  bold  push  through  the 
British  vessels  in  search  of  him  in  the  In- 
dian Occ-.ni,  .ppd  endeavour  to  reach  Brest, 
from  which  port  he  had  sailed  near  three 
years  before.  On  reaching  the  European 
latitudes,  he  was  descried  by  Sir  John  War- 
ren's squadron ;  and  after  a  short  action 
with  the  English  flag-ship  (the  London,  98) 
and  the  Amazon  frigate,  he  surrendered.  The 
loss  on  hoard  the  London  and  Amazon,  was 
fourteen  killed  and  twenty-seven  wounded ; 
the  loss  of  the  Marengo  and  La  Belle 
Poule, -was  sixty-nine  killed  and  IOC  wounded. 
About  the  same  time,  Sir  Edward  Pellew, 
who  had  been  long  looking  for  Linois  in 
the  Indian  sea,  found  a  Dutch  36-gun 
frigate,  sis  other  armed  vessels,  and  about 
twenty  merchantmen,  and  brought  off  as 
prizes  two  armed  vessels  and  two  merchant- 
men in  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  In  Septem- 
ber, Commodore  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  while 
cruising  off  Rochefort,  after  a  running  fight 
of  several  hours,  captured  four  or  five  large 
frigates,  which  had  escaped  out  of  that  har- 
bour, and  were  destined  for  the  West  Indies, 
with  stores,  arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  on 
board,  for  the  reinforcement  of  Trinidad  and 
St.  Domingo. 

The  instances  of  courage,  skill,  and  enter- 
prise displayed  by  the  navy  of  England, 
during  this  year,  were  numerous.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  Pomona  frigate,  on  the  coast  of 
Cuba  (August  23rd),  though  defended  by  a 
strong  castle  and  a  formidable  line  of  gun- 
boats, all  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the  two 
English  frigates,  the  Arethusa  and  Anson; 
the  action  between  the  French  frigate,  the 
Salamander,  of  44  guns,  supported  by  bat- 
teries and  troops  on  shore,  and  the  English 
nloop,  the  Constance  of  24  guns,  assisted  l>y 
a  sloop  of  war  and  a  gun-brig,  in  which  both 
vessels  were  stranded  and  lost,  but  not  until 
the  enemy  had  been  compelled  to  strike  his 
colours,  and  had  been  taken  possession  of; 
and  the  boldness  and  intrepidity  displayed  in 


numerous  actions,  in  which  vessels  were  cut 
out  from  under  the  protection  of  batteries,  or 
in  other  circumstances  unfavourable  for  at- 
tack, reflect  honour  on  those  engaged  in  the 
hazardous  enterprises,  and  add  additional 
glory  to  the  British  marine.  In  this  species 
of  warfare,  the  12-pounder  32-gun  frigate, 
commanded  by  Lord  Cochrane,  stood  pre- 
eminent. In  April,  that  intrepid  seaman  was 
stationed  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Receiving 
information  that  two  brig-corvettes  were 
lying  in  the  river  Gironde,  a  little  after  dark 
he  manned  the  boats  of  his  frigate,  the  Pallas, 
and  sent  them  up  the  river.  The  two  vessels 
were  above  the  shoals,  and  protected  by  two 
heavy  land  batteries.  After  dark  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th  of  April,  Cochrane  being 
prevented  by  the  shoals  from  getting  into 
the  river,  anchored  his  frigate  close  to  the 
Cordovan  lighthouse,  and  sending  his  boats 
in,  the  sailors  boarded  the  vessel  (though 
she  mounted  fourteen  long-pounders,  with  a 
crew  of  ninety-five  men)  and  brought  her  out. 
But  daylight  and  the  flood-tide  found  the 
gallant  captors  still  within  risk  of  being  re- 
taken. The  French  corvette  weighed,  and 
brought  them  to  action  ;  but,  after  an  hour's 
contest,  was  compelled  to  sheer  off,  and 
saved  from  capture  merely  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  tide.  While  his  boats  were  thus  gal- 
lantly employed,  Cochrane  perceiving  three 
vessels — two  ship-corvettes,  numbering  20 
guns  each,  and  the  third  a  brig-corvette, 
mounting  16  guns — approaching  his  frigate, 
he  chased  and  drove  them  on  shore.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  while  reconnoitring  a 
strong  French  squadron,  which  lay  at  an- 
chor in  the  roads  of  the  Isle  of  Aix,  the 
Pallas  stood  in ;  and,  while  counting  the 
enemy,  a  44-gun  frigate  and  three  brig-cor- 
vettes came  out  to  drive  the  daring  English- 
man away,  but  in  vain;  as  the  enemy  ap- 
proached, the  Pallas  fired  at  them  several 
broadsides,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  Iris 
frigate  and  the  Hazard  sloop,  which  were 
cruising  off, Chasseron,  hove  in  view;  the 
French  ships  immediately  stretched  in  under 
cover  of  the  land  batteries.  Taking  another 
peep  into  Aix  road,  the  little  Pallas  tempted 
out  the  afore-mentioned  frigate  and  three  cor- 
vettes. Cochrane  waited  for  the  enemy  till 
within  point-blank  shot,  when  he  threw  in  a 
destructive  broadside.  After  the  contest  had 
lasted  two  hours,  the  Pallas  was  run  right  on 
board  the  French  frigate.  As  the  two  ves- 
sels struck,  the  guns  of  the  Pallas  were 
knocked  back  into  their  ports ;  but  as  their 
breachings  were  uninjured,  they  were  du- 
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charged  with  terrible  effect  into  the  French 
frigate's  side.  Although  the  Pallas  was 
much  injured  by  the  collision,  her  gallant 
captain  was  still  sanguine  of  making  her 
enemy  his  prize,  when  two  other  French 
frigates  bearing  up  in  the  offing  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  countrymen,  the  Pallas  sheered 
off  as  quick  as  her  damaged  condition  would 
allow.  Among  the  other  gallant  exploits  of 
that  daring  seaman,  the  following  is  deserving 
of  mention.  Finding  himself  much  annoyed 
by  the  signal-posts  on  the  French  coast, 
which  conveyed  intelligence  of  his  move- 
ments, he  landed  and  destroyed  them  in 
different  localities  (though  defended  by  bat- 
teries and  garrisons),  spiking  the  guns,  and 
throwing  the  shot  and  shell  into  the  sea. 

We  shall  now  notice  the  encounterbetween 
the  Warren  Hastings  (East-Indiaman)  and 
the  French  44-gun  frigate,  the  Piedmontaise. 
The  Warren  Hastings,  which  was  on  her  voy- 
age to  China,  fell  in  with  the  Piedmontaise 
on  the  21st  of  June.  After  maintaining 
the  contest  for  nearly  five  hours,  and  sus- 
taining six  assaults  of  the  enemy,  the 
merchantman  was  compelled  to  haul  down 
her  colours.  The  Warren  Hastings  mounted 
36  guns,  and  her  crew  numbered  138  men 
and  -boys.  Exclusive  of  46  carriage-guns, 
the  Piedmontaise  carried  swivels  and  mus- 
ketoons  in  her  tops  and  along  her  gun- 
wales. In  other  respects,  she  was  armed  in 
an  extraordinary  manner.  On  each  fore 
and  main-yard  was  fixed  a  tripod,  calculated 
to  contain  a  shell  weighing  five  hundred- 
weight. In  the  event  of  the  vessel  and  her 
antagonist  getting  close  alongside  of  each 
other,  the  shell  was  to  have  its  fusee  lighted 
by  a  man  lying  out  on  the  yard-arm  :  it  was 
then  to  be  ejected  from  the  tripod,  and  if  it 
fell  upon  the  deck  of  the  hostile  vessel,  it 
would,  from  its  weight,  pass  through  the  deck, 
and  as  soon  as  its  progress  was  arrested,  pro- 
ject in  all  directions  its  destructive  materials ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  a  boarding 
was  to  be  attempted.  The  crew  were  also 
(in  addition  to  the  usual  weapons)  armed 
with  a  poniard  stuck  through  the  button- 
holes of  their  jackets. 

Thus  the  English  may  be  said  to  have 
possessed  universal  dominion   of  the  seas. 
"  Fearless  and  unresisted,  the  English  fleets 
|    and   ships-of-war    navigated   the   ocean   in 
:    every  part  of  the  globe,  transporting  troops, 
j    convoying   merchantmen,    and   blockading, 
with  as  much  security  as  if  they  had  been 
traversing  an  inland  sea  of  the  British  do- 
minions."   And  though  the  ruler  of  France, 
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despairing  of  success  in  his  maritime  schemes, 
had  recourse  to  his  project  of  the  continen- 
tal system,  founded  on  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  for  the  destruction  of  British  com- 
merce and  navigation,  the  commercial  affairs 
of  England  continued  to  flourish  with  in- 
creased vigour. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  the  attention 
of  the  British  government  had  been  anxiously 
directed  towards  the  critical  situation  of 
Portugal.  It  had  been  manifest,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  that  as  soon  as  France  should 
terminate  her  differences  with  the  Germanic 
powers,  and  establish  such  a  peace  in  the 
north  as  her  eminent  successes  entitled  her  to 
dictate,  she  would  turn  her  arms  against  the 
only  remaining  ally  of  England  upon  the  con- 
tinent, and  that  she  would  easily  succeed  in 
dissolving  that  connexion,  if  not  in  subju- 
gating the  Portuguese  nation.  This  appre- 
hension was  founded  on  the  want  of  energy 
which  had,  of  late  years,  been  conspicuous  in 
the  courts  both  of  Lisbon  and  Madrid,  and 
the  feeble  state  to  which  the  resources  of  both 
states  had  been  reduced  by  a  long  course  of 
imbecile  government,  both  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical. In  the  last  war,  it  had  also  been  evident 
that  the  Spanish  cabinet,  so  far  from  offer- 
ing any  obstacle  to  the  destruction  of  its 
weak  neighbour,  had  actively  assisted  France 
in  the  easy  passage  afforded  the  French 
troops  for  .the  invasion  of  Portugal,  and  had 
appropriated  to  herself  the  province  of  Oli- 
venza,  as  her  recompense,  at  the  peace  which 
followed.  The  probability  of  the  rupture  of 
the  negotiations  then  pending  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  tended  also  to  induce  the 
British  ministry  to  provide  means  for  the 
assistance  of  Portugal,  it  being  certain  that 
the  rupture  would  be  the  signal  for  imme- 
diately marching  an  array  from  Bayonne 
to  the  Tagus.  Orders  were  therefore  imme- 
diately dispatched  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent, 
who  was  then  cruising  off  Brest  with  the 
Channel  fleet,  to  proceed  to  the  Tagus  with 
six  sail-of-the-line — the  number  restricted 
by  treaty  to  be  kept  at  one  time  in  that 
river.  The  rest  of  the  Channel  fleet,  and 
the  squadron  off  Ferrol,  were  in  readiness  to 
reinforce  that  detachment,  should  occasion 
require.  In  the  meantime,  a  large  and  well- 
appointed  army  was  assembled  at  Plymouth, 
under  Lieutenant-general  Sinicoe  and  the 
Earl  of  Rosslyn,  and  kept  embarked  ready 
to  proceed  on  their  destination  as  soon  as 
the  state  of  Portuguese  affairs  required. 
Lord  Rosslyn  was,  on  the  25th  of  August, 
despatched  to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  to  offer 
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the  whole  naval,  military,  and  pecuniary 
resources  of  England,  as  far  as  the  same 
were  disposable,  to  assist  the  Portuguese  in 
defending  themselves  from  the  threatened 
invasion  ;  but  if,  from  the  influence  of 
French  councils,  or  the  terror  of  the  army 
of  France,  the  court  of  Lisbon  should  be 
indisposed  to  accept  the  proffered  assistance, 
then  the  British  negotiators  (the  earls  of 
St.  Vinceut  and  Rosslyn)  were  instructed  to 
offer  the  fleet  and  the  army  already  em- 
barked at  Portsmouth,  and  all  necessary  sup- 
plies of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
Portuguese  government  a  safe  retreat  in  the 
Brazils,  and  establishing  them  there  as  an 
independent  state ;  but  should  the  court  be 
too  timid  or  too  slothful,  for  the  crisis  in 
which  it  was  placed,  to  feel  disposed  to  de- 
fend its  dominions  in  Europe,  or  to  retreat 
to  those  in  South  America,  the  negotiators 
were  instructed  to  declare,  that  should  the 
enemy  invade  Portugal,  it  would  then  be- 
come necessary  to  prevent  the  Portuguese 
fleet  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

But  as,  during  the  interval  between  the 
sailing  of  Lord  St.  Vincent's  squadron  and 
the  openiugof  the  communications  at  Lisbon, 
a  considerable  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  north  of  Europe 
— the  Emperor  of  Russia  having  refused  to 
ratify  d'Oubril's  treaty  with  France,  the 
King  of  Prussia  having  begun  his  prepara- 
tions of  war  with  France,  and  it  being 
apprehended  that  Austria  would  not  remain 
neutral  in  a  contest  of  so  vital  magnitude, — 
the  natural  consequence  was,  that  the  designs 
of  France  on  Portugal  were  for  the  present 
abandoned,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  British 
protection  of  that  state  not  being  imme- 
diately necessary,  the  British  fleet  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Tagus,  and  the  troops  as- 
sembled at  Portsmouth  were  disembarked. 
The  troops  collected  at  Bayonne  for  the 
invasion  of  Portugal  were  countermanded 
for  the  armies  in  Germany,  and  a  large 
body  of  Spanish  troops  was  inarched  to  the 
assistance  of  France  in  that  country. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  negotia- 
tions for  peace  between  France  and  Eng- 
land were  entered  into.  The  transaction 
took  its  rise  from  a  particular  circumstance. 
A  few  days  after  the  formation  of  Mr.  Fox's 
cabinet,  a  French  emigrant,  calling  himself 
Guillet  de  la  Gevrilliere,  but  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  emissary  of  the  French 
government,  called  on  the  British  minister, 
and  offered,  for  a  reward,  to  assassinate 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  pursuance  of  a 


plan  which  had  been  entered  into  at  Paris — 
a  proposal  which  was  immediately  commu- 
nicated, on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, to  Talleyrand,  with  information  that 
the  British  laws  did  not  authorise  the  de- 
tention of  foreigners  beyond  a  limited  time, 
unless  guilty  of  some  offence  for  which  they 
were  amenable;  but  that  the  party  had 
been  taken  into  custody,  and  would  not  be 
liberated  till  the  lapse  of  a  sufficient  time  to 
allow  the  French  government  to  take  the 
necessary  precautions  against  the  meditated 
design.  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  reply, 
directed  Talleyrand  to  express  his  thanks 
for  the  information,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  sent  for 
Lord  Yarmouth,  who  was  one  of  the  detenus 
at  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and 
dispatched  him  to  London  with  certain 
proposals  for  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  which 
he  voluntarily  offered  to  recognise,  in  favour 
of  England,  the  possessions  of  Malta  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Lord  Lauderdale 
was  sent  to  Paris,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government,  and  Champagny  and  General 
Clarke  were,  on  the  part  of  France,  dis- 
patched to  London,  to  enter  into  terms 
of  pacification.  The  basis  of  the  negotia- 
tion was  the  principle  of  uti  possidtlia — 
that  is,  the  allowing  each  party  to  retain 
the  advantages  obtained  by  arms  during 
the  war;  but  the  insincerity  of  the  French 
government  in  its  proceedings  occasioned 
the  negotiations  to  be  broken  off,  after 
being  under  consideration  for  six  months;  and 
towards  the  end  of  September,  Lord  Lauder- 
dale demanded  and  obtained  his  passports. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in 
Europe,  the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo,  under 
the  guidance  of  Christophe  and  Petion,  rose 
against  Dessalines,  on  account  of  his  tyranny 
and  cruelty.  Dessalines  having  been  dis- 
placed and  executed,  a  republican  form  of 
government  was  established,  and  Christophe 
contrived  k>  get  himself  elected  chief  or 
president  (flout  Petion,  jealous  of  his  power, 
accused  him  of  designs  against  the  liberties 
of  the  republic.  A  bloody  war  ensued  be- 
tween the  rivals.  Eventually,  Petion  was 
driven  to  take  refuge  at  Port-au-Prince, 
where  he  maintained  himself  and  his  re- 
public for  near  eleven  years;  and  Chris- 
tophe, remaining  undisputed  master  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  island,  proclaimed  him- 
self Emperor  of  Hayti.  He  was  publicly 
crowned  July  2nd,  1812,  and,  in  exercise 
of  his  prerogative,  created  an  hereditary 
nobility  of  the  negro  kingdom. 
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BESIDES  the  various  kingdoms  and  princi- 
palities which  he  had  erected  in.  favour  of 
his  relations,  and  engrafting  his  family  on 
the  ancient  dynasties  of  Europe  by  ma- 
trimonial alliances,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
surrounded  the  institutions  of  his  newly- 
formed  empire  with  the  same  formalities 
and  rites  as  distinguished  the  old  monar- 
chies of  Europe.  A  new  nobility  was 
created,  comprising  hereditary  principali- 
ties, dukedoms,  and  countries,  with  grand 
fiefs  attached.  Dukedoms  and  imperial  fiefs 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  newly- 
erected  kingdom  of  Italy  were  also  created. 
Soult,  Bessieres,  Duroc,  Champagny,  Victor, 
Moncey,  Mortier,  Clarke,  Murat,  Savary, 
Caulaincourt,  Cambaceres,  Lebrun,  Lannes, 
Massena,  Augereau,  Fouche,  &c.,  became 
dukes  of  Dalmatia,  Istria,  Friuli,  Cadore, 
Belluno,  Conegliano,Treviso,  Feltri,  Bassano, 
Vicenza,  Rovigo,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Monte- 
bello,  Rivoli,  Castiglione,  Otranto,  &c. 
Princedoms  also  were  created,  of  whom 
Talleyrand,  Bernadotte,  and  Berthier  were 
the  first,  and  designated  as  princes  of 
Benevento,  Pontecorvo,  and  Neufchatel. 
When  territories  could  not  be  conveniently 
attached  to  the  titles,  or  when  those  terri- 
tories were  not  adequate  to  furnish  an 
income,  pensions  were  drawn  from  the 
conquered  and  tributary  countries.  All  the 
members  of  the  senate  were  styled  counts — 
designations  which  these  conscript  fathers 
received  \vith  loud  plaudits;  though  they 
had  taken  oaths  innumerable  against  the 
"accursed  distinctions  of  title,  rank,  and 
hereditary  aristocracy." 

As  the  hostility  of  Prussia  became  daily 
more  apparent,  Napoleon  now  determined 
to  put  into  execution  his  design  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine.  By  this  confederacy 
he  calculated  on  being  able^o  have  at 
his  disposal  nearly  a  fourth  of  ^ke  military 
force  of  Germany.  For  this  purpose,  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg, 
and  a  number  of  the  German  princes, 

*  The  reader  will  perceive  that  vacillation  and 
mean  duplicity  were  as  much  the  characteristic  of 
Prussia  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  as  they  are  at  the 
present  day;  and  there  is  but  little  dor.bt  that  the 
same  time-serving,  mean,  and  lying  policy  will  bring 
upon  that  nation  the  same  penalties  now  as  it  did  in 
the  campaign  the  events  of  which  we  are  relating. 
The  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  kingdom  of  Han- 
over was  too  great  a  bribe  for  the  Prussian  court  to 
resist;  but  to  give  a  colour  to  the  transaction,  and 
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whose  territories  lay  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  formed  themselves  into  an  alli- 
ance, offensive  and  defensive,  and  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  the  German  diet.  By 
the  act  of  confederation,  the  states  in  alli- 
ance were  declared  to  be  severed  for  ever 
from  the  Germanic  empire,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  as  "  their  protector  and  me- 
diator." The  Emperor  Francis,  fearing  that 
these  measures  would  have  the  effect  of 
stripping  the  holy  Roman  empire  of  its 
supremacy,  had,  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  laid  aside  his  title  of  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  now  formally  declared  the  ties 
dissevered  whichhad  bound  the  German  states 
in  allegiance  to  him  and  to  one  another 
as  allies,  reserving  to  himself  the  imperial 
title  only  as  the  sovereign  of  Austria,  and  of 
his  other  hereditary  states. 

The  course  of  events  now  rendered  war 
inevitable  between  France,  Russia,  and 
Prussia.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
having  been  diverted  from  the  pacific  policy 
which  he  had  recently  adopted,  refused  to 
ratify  the  act  of  his  envoy  (d'Oubril)  at  Paris, 
and  entered  into  a  new  contract  with  England 
to  renew  the  war,  and  stand  forth  to  assist 
Prussia  as  the  champion  of  the  north.  The 
moving  cause  of  this  renewal  of  general  hos- 
tilities was  Hanover.  As  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, when  he  made  the  cession  of  the  elec- 
torate of  Hanover  to  Prussia,  did  not  con- 
sider it  a  final  disposition,  he  was  willing,  as 
the  basis  of  a  general  peace,  to  restore  it  with 
his  other  German  possessions  to  the  King 
of  England,  and  to  indemnify  Prussia  in 
some  manner.  The  King  of  Prussia,  not- 
withstanding his  former  professions  that  he 
held  Hanover  only  until  peace  should  be 
restored,  unwilling  to  let  his  prize  escape, 
was  exasperated  beyond  measure  to  find 
that  the  consequences  of  his  duplicity  were 
likely  to  fall  upon  himself.*  He  perceived 
that  the  time  when  decisive  conduct  on  his 

deceive  Britain,  a  clause  had  been  inserted  in  the 
treaty  with  Napoleon,  that  the  proposed  exchange 
of  Hanover  for  the  margraviates,  was  accepted  on 
the  condition  that  the  completion  of  it  should  be 
deferred  till  a  general  peace,  and  the  consent  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  meantime,  was  to  be 
obtained  ;  and  the  English  minister  at  Berlin  was  in- 
formed, that  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Hanover,  an  arrangement  had  been  concluded 
with  "France,  which  "  stipulated  expressly  the  com- 
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part  might  have  had  some  influence  had 
passed  away,  and  that  his  treacherous  in- 
activity was  now  to  operate  to  his  own  dis- 
advantage. Prussia  had,  in  the  graphic  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Hazlitt,  followed  the  war  as  a 
sutler,  to  pick  up  what  she  could  get ;  b^ 
seeing  that  her  questionable  acquisitions 
were  about  to  escape  from  her  clutches,  she 
was  resolved  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
chivalrous  and  heroic  bearing.  The  power 
of  Austria  had  been  humbled — a  circum- 
stance which  had  been  the  subject  of  much 
rejoicing  in  the  court  of  Berlin;  for  the 
house  of  Brandenburg  had  long  aspired  to 
the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  and  had  no 
hopes  of  attaining  its  object  but  by  the 
depression  of  the  family  whose  brows  that 
crown  had  so  long  encircled.  The  confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine,  and  the  consequent 
dissolution  of  the  Germanic  league,  had 
dissipated  these  illusive  hopes ;  and  Fre- 
derick William  saw,  that  the  influence 
which  he  had  calculated  to  acquire  by  the 
prostration  of  his  rival,  had  already  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
To  oppose,  therefore,  an  effective  barrier  to 
the  growing  power  of  the  French  emperor, 
'  he  endeavoured  to  form  a  confederacy,  of 
•  which  he  should  be  protector,  of  the  same 
j  character  and  power  as  that  of  the  Rhine. 
The  Prince  of  Hesse,-Cassel,  and  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  however,  declined  acceding  to 
the  proposal;  and  when  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte was  appealed  to  on  the  subject,  he  posi- 
tively declared,  that  as  no  compulsion  had 
been  used  in  the  Rhenish  confederation,  none 
should  be  permitted  in  that  designed  to  op- 
i  pose  it. 

Finding  all  his  schemes  of  aggrandise- 
ment likely  to  prove  abortive,  the  Prussian 
king  resolved  on  making  peace  with  Great 
.  Britain,  Russia  and  Sweden ;  and  dispatched 
ministers  to  these  courts.  Having  deter- 
mining of  that  country  to  the  exclusive  guard  of  the 
Russian  troops,  and  to  the  administration  of  the 
king,  until  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace." 
In  the  teeth  of  this  announcement,  however,  on  the 
15th  of  February  a  treaty  was  signed  by  Haugwitz 
at  Paris,  which  not  only  openly  stipulated  for  the 
annexation  of  Hanover  to  the  Prussian  dominions, 
but  also  the  exclusion  of  British  ships  from  the 
electorate!  and  possession  of  the  country  was  im- 
mediately taken  by  Prussian  troops,  and  a  formal 
patent  of  annexation  was  promulgated.  Immediately 
on  Prussia  thus  unmasking  herself,  measures  were 
taken  by  the  British  ministry  to  convince  this  Ger- 
man power  that  the  possessions  of  England  were  not 
to  be  treated  with  the  same  impunity  as  the  states 
of  Venice  and  Naples  had  been.  An  order  in  council 
was  published  declaring  the  Prussian  ports  in  a 
state  of  blockade;  all  vessels  belonging  to  that 


termiued  on  a  recourse  to  arms,  every 
artifice  was  adopted  to  inflame  the  Prus- 
sians against  the  French.  Prince  Louis, 
the  brother  of  the  king,  talked  incessantly 
of  the  victories  of  Frederick  tht  Great. 
The  young  Prussian  noblesse  indicated  their 
sentiments  by  sharpening  their  sabres  on 
the  threshold  and  window-sills  of  the  French 
ambassador,  and  breaking  the  windows  of 
the  ministers  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  French.  The  queen  rode  frequently 
in  uniform  at  the  head  of  the  regiment 
which  bore  her  name,  and  harangued  the 
soldiers  on  what  she  termed  the  wrongs  and 
insults  which  had  been  heaped  on  the  coun- 
try. The  enthusiasm  which  was  thus*  ex- 
cited in  the  young  courtiers  who  held  com- 
mand in  the  army,  was  soon  communicated 
to  the  soldiery ;  and  thus  the  whole  nation 
was  disposed  for  war.  The  war-party  in 
Paris  was  no  less  active  in  fomenting  the 
rupture  than  the  Prussians  that  at  Berlin. 
The  officers  and  generals  who  had  won  rank, 
fame,  and  fortune  in  the  wars  of  the  French 
empire,  were  desirous  of  increasing  their 
laurels  and  wealth.  Murat  was  at  the  head 
of  this  faction,  and  perceiving  a  backward- 
ness on  the  part  of  Napoleon  to  commence 
hostilities,  and  desirous  of  carving  out  a 
kingdom  for  himself,  he  got  up  a  petty 
quarrel  of  his  own,  by  seizing  the  abbeys 
of  Elten,  Essen,  and  Werden,  in  the  duchy 
of  Cleves,  as  part  of  the  division  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Berg. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  which  now 
prevailed  in  Prussia,  the  Russian  emperor 
Alexander  again  appeared  at  Berlin,  to 
urge  the  king  to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause 
of  the  allies.  Frederick  William,  who  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  further  delay  or  dis- 
simulation, readily  renewed  his  vow,  on  the 
tomb  of  Frederick  the  Great,"  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Germany.  The  English  government 

country,  in  British  harbours  or  seas,  were  taken 
possession  of^^Ul  vessels  navigating  under  Prus- 
sian colour^^Bre  likewise  seized ;  and  in  a  short 
time  their  flag  had  disappeared  from  the  sea.  The 
following  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Fox  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  referring  to  the  con- 
duct of  this  deceitful  power,  shows  in  a  strong  lijjht 
the  disgraceful  part  which  Prussia  had  acted  : — "The 
conduct  of  Prussia  in  this  transaction,"  he  said,  "  is 
a  compound  of  everything  that  is  contemptible  in 
servility,  with  everything  that  is  odious  in  rapacity. 
Other  nations  have  yielded  to  the  ascendant  of  mili- 
tary power:  Austria  was  forced,  by  the  fortune  of 
war,  to  cede  mnny  of  her  provinces  ;  Prussia  alone, 
without  any  external  disaster,  has  descended  at 
once  to  the  lowest  point  of  degradation — that  of  be- 
coming the  minister  of  the  injustice  and  rapacity  of 
a  mauler.'* 
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also  furthered  this  intention,  by  dispatching 
Lord  Morpeth  to  Berlin,  to  offer  a  large 
subsidy  to  the  Prussian  king  for  his  co-ope- 
ration with  the  allies  against  France. 

Prussia  began  her  preparations  for  war 
about  the  middle  of.  August,  and  during 
that  month  and  the  following  September, 
warlike  preparations  of  all  kinds  occupied 
the  whole  kingdom.  On  the  1st  of  October, 
the  Prussian  minister  at  Paris  (General 
Knobelsdorf)  presented  a  note  to  Talley- 
rand, demanding,  among  other  things,  that 
the  French  troops  who,  after  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  had  been  left  beyond  the  Rhine 
to  preside  over  the  new  confederacy,  and  had 
remained  within  the  territories  of  the 
Rhenish  league,  should  recross  the  Rhine 
into  France  by  the  8th  of  that  month. 
These  measures  were  just  and  politic;  but 
perhaps  there  are  few  examples  of  a  war 
declared  with  almost  the  unanimous  consent 
of  a  great  and  warlike  people,  which  was 
brought  to  an  earlier  and  a  more  unhappy 
termination.  The  conduct  of  Prussia,  in 
thus  rushing  into  hostilities  without  waiting 
for  the  advance  of  the  Russians,  was  as  rash 
as  her  withholding  her  co-operation  from 
Austria,  during  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz, 
had  been  cowardly.  As  if  determined  not  to 
profit  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  the 
Prussian  council  directed  her  army,  under 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had,  in  ]  792, 
made  the  calamitous  campaign  in  Cham- 
pagne against  General  Dumourier  and  his 
army  of  conscripts,  to  advance  towards  that 
of  the  French,  instead  of  lying  on  their 
own  frontier — a  repetition  of  the  leading 
blunder  of  the  Austrians  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  Prussian  army  accordingly  in- 
vaded Saxony,  and  the  elector  seeing  his 
.country  treated  as  harshly  as  that  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  had  been  by  the  Austrians 
in  the  foregoing  year,  was  compelled  to 
unite  his  troops  with  the  Prussian  army. 
The  united  force  of  the  Prussian^rmy,  with 
its  auxiliaries,  amounted  to  laBJOOO  men. 
This  force  was  distributed  into  three  armies : 
the  right  wing,  under  General  Ruchel,  of 
40,000  men,  was  stationed  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Hessian  territories;  the  centre, 
60,000  strong,  commanded  by  the  king  in 
person,  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  as  his 
lieutenant-general,  was  in  front  of  the  Elbe 
around  Magdeburg,  with  its  advanced  guard 
on  the  Saale;  the  left  wing,  composed  of 
40,000  men,  including  the  Saxons,  was 
commanded  by  Prince  Hohenlohe,  with 
Prince  Louis,  the  king's  brother,  under 
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him.  It  was  assembled  in  Saxony ;  its  ex- 
treme left  rested  on  the  Bohemian  moun- 
tains, and  its  advanced  posts  were  pushed  es 
far  as  II of  and  the  Kirchberg.  A  detached 
corps  of  12,000  men  was  under  General 
BJucher,  in  Westphalia. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  haying,  on  the 
25th  of  September,  heard  from  Berthier, 
who  was '  at  Munich,  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  preparing  to  commence  hosti- 
lities, determined  to  anticipate  him,  and 
quitted  Paris  for  the  Rhine  on  the  following 
day.  On  the  1st  of  October  he  passed  that 
river;  and  at  the  same  time,  receiving  from 
Talleyrand  Knoblesdorf's  demand  that  the 
French  troops  should  evacuate  the  territories 
of  the  Rhenish  confederacy  on  the  8th  of 
October,  he  immediately  issued  the  following 
proclamation  to  the  one  hundred  aud  eighty 
thousand  veteran  troops,  at  the  head  of 
whom  he  was  about  to  place  himself: — "  Our 
enemies  have  dared  to  demand  that  we,  the 
soldiers  of  Austerlitz,  should  retreat  at  the 
mere  sight  of  their  army.  New  conspiracies 
have  been  formed,  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance.  Cries  of  war  have  been 
heard  from  Berlin ;  for  two  months  provo- 
cations have  been  daily  offered  us.  The 
same  insane  spirit,  which,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  internal  dissensions  of  France, 
conducted  Prussian  troops  fourteen  years 
ago  to  the  plains  of  Champagne,  now  pre- 
sides over  their  councils.  They  then  en- 
countered defeat,  death,  and  shame.  March, 
therefore,  and  let  them  again  meet  the 
same  fate ;  since  experience  has  not  taught 
them  that  while  it  is  easy,  with  the  friendship 
of  France,  to  acquire  increased  power  and 
territory,  her  enmity,  which  none  will  pro- 
voke who  are  not  lost  to  all  sense  and  reason, 
is  more  terrible  than  the  tempests  of  the 
ocean."  The  address  of  the  Prussian  king 
was  in  better  taste  than  that  of  the  vaunting 
proclamation  of  his  opponent ;  and  concluded 
with  a  passage,  which,  though  its  accomplish- 
ment was  long  delayed,  nevertheless  proved 
at  last  prophetic :  "  We  go,"  said  Frederick 
William,  "  to  encounter  an  enemy  who  has 
vanquished  .  numerous  armies,  humiliated 
monarchs,  destroyed  constitutions,  and  de- 
prived more  than  one  state  of  its  inde- 
pendence, and  even  of  its  very  name.  He 
has  threatened  a  similar  fate  to  Prussia,  and 
purposes  to  reduce  us  to  the  dominion  of  a 
strange  people,  who  would  suppress  the 
very  name  of  Germans.  The  fate  of  armies 
and  of  nations  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty  ;  but  constant  victory  and  durable 
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prosperity,  are  never  ganted   save  to  the 
cause  of  justice." 

The  plan  of  the  Prussian  campaign  was 
singularly  defective.  As  already  stated, 
instead  of  awaiting  the  advance  of  the 
Russians  on  their  own  frontier,  the  council 
of  war  had-  resolved  to  push  forward  into 
Franconia,  in  order  to  compel  the  Elector 
|  of  Saxony,  who  wished  to  remain  neutral, 
I  to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of  Prussia. 
The  next  great  fault  was,  that  the  Prussian 
line  extended  to  a  length  of  ninety  miles, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  troops  to 


procure  forage  and  subsistence,  which  the 
barren  country  of  Weimar  was  unable  to 
supply.  Their  disposition,  therefore,  re- 
sembled cantonments  rather  than  a  mili- 
tary position  ;  and  as  they  remained  on  the 
defensive,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  Na- 
poleon to  attack  their  forces  in  detail — a 
mode  by  which  he  had  overthrown  every 
army  that  had  hitherto  been  opposed 
to  him.  Also  the  magazines,  reserve  of 
artillery,  and  commissariat,  instead  of  being 
in  the  rearward  of  the  centre,  were  placed 
at  Naumburg,  on  their  extreme  right. 


THE  DOUBLE  BATTLE  OF  JENA  AND  AUERSTADT. 


BUONAPARTE,  having  obtained  information 
of  the  dislocated  and  extended  disposition 
of  the  Prussian  army,  issued  (October  8th) 
orders  for  a  simultaneous  advance  of  the 
French  army  in  three  corps,  on  the  several 
points  of  the  enemy's  line.  The  right  wing, 
commanded  by  Ney  and  Soult,  marched  on 
Hof.  The  centre,  under  Davoust  and  Ber- 
nadotte,  with  the  guard,  which  was  led  by 
Murat  and  accompanied  by  Napoleon  him- 
self, moved  towards  Saalburg  and  Schleitz ; 
and  the  left,  under  Lannes  and  Augereau, 
marched  on  Coburg  and  Saalfcld.  By  these 
movements,  the  left  wing  of  the  Prussians, 
which  extended  a  great  distance  from  the 
centre,  was  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the 
whole  French  army,  whose  object  was, 
after  having  overthrown  the  Prussian  left 
wing,  to  turn  the  whole  position,  and  gain 
possession  of  the  magazines.  The  first 
skirmish  took  place  on  the  9th,  near  the 
village  of  Schleitz,  in  the  forest  of  Frau- 
conia,  where  a  body  of  10,000  Prussians 
was  posted,  who  were  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  6,000  men.  On  the  llth  the  French 
advanced  to  Gera,  within  half  a  day's  march 
of  Naumburg,  where  lay  the  great  maga- 
zines. The  French  left  had  equal  success 
with  the  centre.  Lannes  entered  Coburg 
on  the  8th,  and  on  the  10th  he  defeated, 
at  Saalfeid,  the  advanced  guard  of  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  under  Prince  Louis  of  Prussia, 
with  the  loss  of  2,000  in  killed  and  wounded, 
1,000  prisoners,  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon. 
By  these  operations,  the  French,  after  turn- 
ing the  Prussian  left,  became  masters  of 
their  magazines,  and  placed  themselves  be- 
tween their  grand  army  and  the  cities  of 
Berlin  and  Dresden. 

The   French   army   now   ex  tended*  from 
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Naumburg  to  Kahla,  along  the  Saale,  a 
line  of  six  hours'  march,  its  centre  being 
at  Jena.  The  Prussians  were  assembled 
between  Aucrstadt,  Weimar,  and  Jena. 
The  two  armies  were  separated  by  the 
heights  of  the  Saale,  which  seemed  to 
afford  an  impregnable  position  to  the  Prus- 
sians, and  to  oppose  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  the  French.  But,  by  a  fatal  oversight, 
the  Prussian  generals,  while  they  guarded 
the  high  road  from  Jena  to  Weimar,  left 
the  important  passes  of  the  Saale  unoc- 
cupied. The  French,  availing  themselves 
of  this  neglect,  employed  the  whole  night 
of  the  13th  in  securing  those  passes;  so 
that  when  the  day  broke,  the  Prussians, 
with  surprise,  saw  themselves  attacked  in 
their  elevated  position  which  they  had  con- 
sidered impregnable;  and  so  unsuspicious 
were  they  to  the  last  moment  of  their 
danger,  that  at  Rauthal,  the  French,  who 
had  penetrated  the  neglected  pass  of  Swet- 
zen,  arrived  within  300  paces  of  one  of  their 
columns  before  its  approach  was  perceived. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  Napoleon, 
with  the  division  of  Lannes  and  the  foot- 
guards,  reached  Jena.  The  sun  had  not 
quite  set  when  Napoleon  proceeded  to  re- 
connoitre the  enemy;  on  his  return,  he 
took  up  his  bivouac  on  the  summit  of  a 
plateau,  or  rising  ground,  overlooking  Jena. 
Here,  having  supped  with  his  generals,  he 
went  to  ascertain  that  nothing  had  been 
neglected  which  could  conduce  to  the  success 
of  the  next  day's  fight.  He  had  scarcely 
descended  the  hillock,  when  he  found  that 
the  whole  of  Lannes'  artillery  had  stuck 
fast  in  a  ravine,  which,  in  the  darkness,  had 
been  mistaken  for  a  road.  Without  hesita- 
tion, taking  on  himself  the  duties  of  an 
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artillery  officer,  he  collected  the  men,  with 
their  park  tools  and  lanterns,  and  directed 
the  widening  of  the  ravine,  so  as  to  extricate 
the  axletrees  of  the  gun-carriages  from  the 
rocks   between   which   they    were    wedged, 
reviving  the  spirits  of  the  pioneers  by  him- 
self working  with  the  tools;   and  did  not 
quit  the  spot  till  the  whole  were  extricated. 
Both   armies  were  now   actively  preparing 
for   the   work   of   the   ensuing  day.      The 
hostile  ranks  were  within  half  cannon-shot 
of  each  other,  and  the  sentinels  at  the  out- 
posts nearly  met.     Ney  and  Soult  arrived 
during  the  night,  and  took  the  posts  which 
had  been  reserved  for  them.      Before  the 
dawn  of  the  following  day  the  whole  French 
army   was   under   arms,    but   there    was   a 
dense  fog  upon  the  ground.     Surrounded 
by  his  generals.  Napoleon  rode  along  the 
front  of  the  line  of  the  divisions  of  Suchet 
and   Gazan,   who  were  the  first  to  be  en- 
gaged,  haranguing  them  in   the  following 
animated  strain  : — "  Soldiers  !    The  Prussian 
army  is  turned,  as  the  Austrian  was  a  year 
ago  at  Ulm ;  it  now  only  combats  to  secure 
the  means   of  retreat.      The  corps   which 
shall  permit  itself  to  be  broken  will  forfeit 
its  honour  and  reputation."     The  soldiers 
replied  to  this  inspiriting  address  with  loud 
shouts,  demanding  instant  orders  to  march 
against  the  foe.     The  columns  which  were 
to  commence  the  attack  were  then  ordered 
to  advance  into  the  plain.     At  length,  about 
nine  o'clock,  the  increasing  rays  of  the  sun 
dispersed  the  fog  that  had  previously  con- 
cealed the   movements  of  the  two  armies, 
and  discovered  the  hostile  lines  to  each  other. 
The    French    centre    was   commanded    by 
Lannes,  who  was  supported  by  the  imperial 
guard  under  Lefebvre ;  the  corps  of  Auge- 
reau  constituted  the  right ;  and  that  of  Soult 
formed  the  left.     The  battle  instantly  com- 
menced ;  the  Prussians  attacking  the  French 
right,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  Augereau 
from  the  village  of  which  he  had  taken  pos- 
session, and  to  turn  his  flank.     The  French 
and  Prussians  alternately  occupied  the  con- 
tested position.      But  Napoleon  at  length 
debouching  from  the  centre  a  body  of  men, 
under  Lannes,  to  the  assistance  of  the  right, 
the  Prussians  were  effectively  dislodged. 

The  battle  now  became  general.  Though 
the  Prussians,  who  fought  gallantly,  were 
compelled  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  oppo- 
nents to  give  way,  they  retreated  steadily 
and  slowly,  disputing  the  ground  inch  by 
inch,  so  as  to  present  no  advantage  for 
pursuit.  Soult,  at  length,  by  the  most 
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desperate  efforts,  dispossessed  the  Prussians 
opposed  to  him  of  the  woods  from  which 
;hey  had  annoyed  the  French  left;  and  at 
;he  same  conjuncture,  the  division  of  Ney, 
and  a  large  reserve  of  cavalry,  appeared 
upon  the  field  of  battle.  Napoleon,  thus 
strengthened,  advanced  the  centre,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  imperial  guard,  when 
the  Prussians  were  compelled  to  give  way. 
At  the  same  moment  Murat,  at  the  head 
of  the  dragoons  and  cavalry  of  reserve, 
charged.  The  Prussian  infantry,  being  unable 
to  support  the  shock,  a  general  rout  ensued, 
in  which  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery 
were  involved.  The  broken  troops  retreated 
in  disorder  upon  "Weimar,  encountering  the 
tide  of  fugitives  from  the  no  less  calamitous 
conflict  at  Auerstadt,  which  was  also  di- 
rected on  Weimar.  All  discipline  was  now 
lost;  and  it  seems  more  by  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct than  any  resolved  purpose,  that  the 
several  broken  regiments  who  aad  escaped 
the  terrible  carnage  of  the  pursuit,  directed 
themselves  on  Magdeburg,  where  Prince 
Hohenlohe  endeavoured  to  rally  them. 

On  the  same  day  and  the  same  hour  that 
this  terrible  disaster  was  befalling  the 
united  corps  of  Hohenlohe  and  Moellendorf 
at  Jena,  a  similar  one  had  befallen  the  Prus- 
sian centre,  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
at  Auerstadt.  The  duke  with  the  King 
of  Prussia  in  person,  having  determined 
on  clearing  the  Prussian  communications 
to  the  rear,  marched  to  the  recovery  of 
Naumburg.  Davoust,  guessing  their  in- 
tentions, and  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Prussians,  on  the  13th  took  possession  of 
the  impregnable  heights  and  strong  defiles 
of  Koessen,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing marched  towards  the  enemy,  whose 
columns  were  already  in  motion.  The  van- 
guard of  both  armies  met  without  being 
aware  that  they  were  approaching  each 
other,  so  thick  was  the  mist  upon  the 
ground. 

The  village  of  Hassenhausen,  near  which 
the  hostile  armies  were  first  made  aware 
of  each  other's  presence,  became  the  scene 
of  the  conflict.  The  cannonade  began  about 
eight  o'clock;  and  the  French  squares  of 
infantry  repeatedly  repelled  the  endeavours 
of  the  Prussian  cavalry  to  throw  them  into 
disorder,  or  break  them  on  any  point.  About 
eleven,  the  French  having  carried  the  wood 
and  village  of  Speilberg  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  assumed  the  offensive  on  all 
points  of  the  enemy's  line.  The  duke 
being  mortally  wounded  about  thia  time, 
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the  King  of  Prussia  cheered  on  his  troops 
to  the  fight,  which  continued  to  be  fiercely 
maintained.  Receiving  intelligence  that  the 
Prussian  right  wing  was  about  being  de- 
feated at  Jena,  he  determined  by  One  gene- 
ral charge  to  redeem  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
by  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  to  whom  he 
was  personally  opposed.  He  ordered  the 
attack  to  be  made  along  the  whole  line,  and 
with  all  the  forces  he  had  upon  the  field. 
The  enemy  was  repelled  for  a  moment,  but 
quickly  resuming  the  offensive,  the  Prussian 
line  was  attacked  at  every  point  at  once. 
Their  centre  and  wings  were  broken  through 
at  the  bayonet's  point.  So  dreadful  havoc 
ensued,  that  the  retreat  assumed  a  terrific 
character.  The  roads  were  choked  with 
artillery,  baggage-waggons,  men  and  horses, 
trampling  down  and  impeding  each  other  in 
their  haste  to  escape.  But  the  confusion 
was  increased  tenfold  when  the  broken 
and  discomfited  battalions  fell  in  with  the 
fugitives  from  Jena,  who  were  endeavour- 
ing to  reach  Weimar  as  well  as  them- 
selves. The  disorder  of  two  routed  armies 
meeting  in  opposing  currents,  soon  became 
inextricable,  and  the  retreat  was  turned 
into  a  hurried  flight.  The  king,  for  per- 
sonal safety,  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
high-roads  and  escape  across  the  fields, 
escorted  by  a  small  body  of  cavalry.  The 
pursuit  continued  for  a  space  of  six  leagues, 
and  was  terminated  merely  by  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  According  to  the  French  ac- 
counts, the  loss  of  the  Prussians  on  this  fatal 
day,  was  20,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  nearly  that  number  in  prisoners  ;  sixty 
stand  of  colours,  and  300  cannon :  that 
of  themselves,  was  1,500  killed  and  3,000 
wounded. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  6,000  Saxon 
prisoners,  who  had  been  taken  in  the  action, 
were  set  at  liberty  on  giving  their  parole  not 
to  serve  against  the  French ;  and  a  friendly 
message  was  sent  to  the  elector :  but,  not- 
withstanding these  amicable  overtures,  heavy 
contributions  were  imposed  on  the  electorate 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  French  army ;  and 
the  city  of  Leipsic,  which  had  long  been  the 
emporium  for  English  merchandise,  was  rigor- 
ously searched  for  the  goods  of  that  nation. 

After  dusk  of  the  day  of  battle,  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  rode  over  the  field,  as 
he  had  done  at  Austerlitz,  often  alighting 
from  his  horse  to  speak  a  few  cheerful 
words,  or  administer  a  little  brandy,  to  the 
wounded.  He  passed  the  night  at  Jena ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  following  day,  while 


riding  over  the  plain  of  Rossbach,  where,  in 
1757,  Frederick  the  Great  obtained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  allied  French  and  Hano- 
verian armies,  he  ordered  the  pillar  which 
had  been  erected  on  the  field  of  battle  in 
commemoration  of  that  event,  to  be  taken 
down  and  transported  on  carriages  to  Paris. 
A  considerable  body  of  Prussians,  under 
Marshal  Moellendorf,  retreated  to  Erfurt; 
but  on  that  fortress  being  invested  by 
Murat,  the  whole  of  the  garrison,  amounting 
to  14,000  men,  surrendered,  with  a  park  of 
artillery,  consisting  of  120  cannon,  and 
ammunition  and  magazines  of  great  value. 
Another  division,  under  General  Kalkreuth, 
attempting  to  escape  over  the  Hartz  moun- 
tains, was  overtaken  at  the  village  of 
Greussen,  and  defeated  with  great  loss. 
Magdeburg,  which  was  garrisoned  with 
12,000  men,  was  the  point  which  the  fugitive 
columns  endeavoured  to  reach.  Thither 
Prince  Hohenlohe  directed  his  flight,  and 
reaching  it  with  the  loss  of  a  number  of 
prisoners,  he  collected  nearly  50,000  fugitives 
and  newly-arrived  troops,  hoping  to  make  a 
stand  till  the  advancing  Russians  should 
come  up  for  the  protection  of  Berlin.  But 
finding  that  that  place  had  been  drained  of 
its  stores  and  provisions  by  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  previous  to  the  late  battle,  leaving 
about  16,000  men  in  the  city  as  a  garrison,  he 
attempted  to  effect  his  escape  to  the  Oder ; 
but  being  hotly  pursued  by  Ney  and  Soult, 
he  drew  up  the  advanced  guard  and  centre 
of  his  forces  on  the  heights  of  Prentzlow, 
where,  being  without  forage,  provisions,  and 
ammunition,  his  army,  to  the  number  of 
20,000,  was  compelled  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  The  rear  of  this  ill-fated  force,  con- 
sisting of  about  10,000  men,  contrived  to 
escape  towards  Strelitz,  with  the  intention 
of  passing  the  Elbe  at  Lauenburg,  and  thus 
reinforce  the  Prussian  garrisons  in  Lower 
Saxony.  Blrcher,  in  his  march,  was  joined  by 
the  Duke  of  Weimar's  corps,  amounting  to 
above  10,000  men,  and  which  had  not  been 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Aiierstadt.  While 
advancing  through  Mecklenburg,  several 
sharp  actions  took  place  with  the  enemy, 
particularly  at  Wahren,  and  in  the  village 
of  Fahre,  near  the  lake  of  Schwerin.  Ber- 
nadotte  pressed  on  his  rear,  and  Soult,  on 
the  left,  intercepted  his  communication  with 
the  Elbe,  and  frustrated  his  design  of  cross- 
ing that  river  at  Lauenburg;  while  a  third 
division,  under  Murat,  advancing  on  his 
right  along  the  skirts  of  Swedish  Pomc- 
rania,  took  some  of  his  straggling  columns 
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prisoners,  and  prevented  him  from  taking 
refuge  under  the  walls  of  Stralsund.  Thus 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  he  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  throw  himself  into  Lubeck, 
or  to  risk  an  engagement  with  an  enemy 
greatly  his  superior.  He  preferred  the  first 
alternative.  But  his  indefatagible  enemy 
was  at  hand :  one  of  the  gates  of  Lubeck 
was  forced,  and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued 
in  the  streets  and  squares  of  that  city,  in 
which  many  of  the  Prussian  battalions  were 
cut  to  pieces,  and  4,000  made  prisoners ; 
while  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  Lubeck 
were  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  place 
taken  by  storm,  and  were  the  victims  of  the 
lust,  cruelty,  and  rapacity  of  the  conquerors. 
Blucher  escaped,  and  reached  the  frontiers 
of  Danish-Holstein,  whither  he  was  pursued 
by  the  French.  The  dismal  affair  of  Lubeck 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  November ;  and  on 
the  following  day,  Blucher,  fearful  of  violating 
the  neutrality  of  the  Danish  territory,  sur- 
rendered at  Schwertau  with  the  remainder  of 
his  army,  now  not  10,000  men.*  This  effort 
of  Blucher' s  was  the  last  exertion  to  avert  the 
ruin  and  downfall  of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
Her  army  being  annihilated,  the  fortified 
places  seemed  emulous  of  having  the  priority 
of  opening  their  gates  to  the  enemy. 
Spandau  capitulated  on  the  24th  of  October ; 
and  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  Stettin  and 
Ciistrin,  with  garrisons  respectively  of  6,000 
and  4,000  men,  and  abundant  magazines  of 

*  Had  all  the  Prussian  commanders  shown  the 
same  courage  and  bravery  as  Blucher,  the  conquest 
of  Prussia  would  have  presented  more  obstacles  to 
the  French  arms.  This  brave  and  able  commander, 
before  he  surrendered,  had  exhibited  in  all  his  en- 
counters with  the  enemy  the  most  desperate  valour. 
When  summoned  to  surrender  at  Lubeck,  he  re- 
plied, that  "  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  capitulating, 
and  would  never  surrender."  When  the  French 
entered  the  town  a  most  desperate  encounter  took 
place.  Blucher  charged  through  the  streets  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry,  and  a  murderous  fire  was 
poured  upon  the  French  as  they  advanced,  from 
every  building  that  could  be  occupied.  After  his 
surrender  at  Schwertau,  he  removed  to  Hamburgh, 
where  he  resided  for  some  time  on  his  parole. 
While  there  he  had  opportunities  of  conversing 
with  Bourrienne,  Napoleon's  secretary.  During  this 
time  he  never  despaired  of  the  regeneration  of  Ger- 
many. "  I  reckon  much,"  said  he,  "  on  the  public 
spirit  of  Germany,  on  the  enthusiasm  which  reigns 
in  our  universities.  Success  in  war  is  ephemeral ; 
but  defeat  itself  contributes  to  nourish  in  a  people 
the  principles  of  honour  and  a  passion  for  national 
glory.  Be  assured,  when  a  whole  people  are  re- 
solved to  emancipate  themselves  from  foreign  domi- 
nation, they  will  never  fail  to  succeed.  I  have  no 
fears  for  the  result.  We  shall  end  by  having  a- 
Landwehr  such  as  the  slavish  spirit  of  the  French 
could  never  produce.  England  will  yield  us  its  sub- 
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all  kinds.  Magdeburg,  the  bulwark  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  and  Hameln,  the  chief 
fortress  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  though 
respectively  garrisoned  with  24,000  and 
9,000  men,  and  supplied  with  abundant 
magazines  of  every  kind,  quickly  followed 
their  example.  Never  were  the  effects  of 
terror  more  visible  than  in  these  dastardly 
occurrences.  But  the  rapid  and  entire  sub- 
jugation of  Prussia  may  be  ascribed  to  this 
peculiar  circumstance; — that  the  various  pro- 
vinces of  the  Prussian  monarchy  were  un- 
connected by  any  other  tie  than  those  formed 
by  the  violence  of  conquest,  or  the  barter  and 
intrigue  of  diplomacy  :  they  had  no  national 
affections  and  sympathies. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte entered  Potsdam,  and  visited  the  tomb 
of  Frederick  and  the  palace  of  Sans-Souci. 
He  ordered  the  sword  of  the  Prussian  hero, 
his  scarf,  the  ribbon  and  cross,  black  eagle, 
and  all  the  colours  which  had  been  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Rossbach,  and  in  the  seven  years' 
war,  to  be  sent  to  the  Hotel  of  the  Invalides 
at  Paris.  On  the  27th  he  made  his  public 
entry  into  Berlin,  which  was  already  in  the 
occupation  of  the  troops  under  Davoust  and 
Augereauj  and  soon  after  transmitted  to 
Paris,  together  with  the  relics  taken  from 
Potsdam,  the  finest  paintings  and  works  of 
art  which  had  decorated  the  galleries  and 
museums  of  the  Prussian  capital.  It  was 
during  his  residence  here  that  Napoleon  pub- 

sidies ;  we  shall  renew  our  alliances  with  Russia  and 
Austria.  I  know  well  the  principles  of  the  coalition. 
The  sole  object  which  the  allied  sovereigns  have  in 
view  is  to  put  a  limit  to  the  system  of  aggression 
which  Napoleon  has  adopted,  and  which  he  pursues 
with  the  most  alarming  rapidity.  In  our  first  wars 
against  France,  at  the  commencement  of  its  revolu- 
tion, we  fought  for  the  rights  of  kings,  in  which,  for 
my  part,  I  felt  very  little  interest :  but  now  the  case 
is  totally  changed ;  the  population  of  Prussia  makes 
common  cause  with  its  government,  the  safety  of 
our  hearths  is  at  stake ;  and  reverses,  when  such  a 
spirit  is  abroad,  destroy  armies  without  breaking  the 
spirit  of  a  nation.  I  look  forward  without  anxiety 
to  the  future,  because  I  foresee  that  fortune  will  not 
always  favour  your  emperor.  The  time  may  come 
when  Europe  in  a  body,  humiliated  by  his  exactions, 
exhausted  by  his  depredations,  will  rise  up  in  arms 
against  him.  The  more  he  enchains  different  na- 
tions, the  more  terrible  will  be  the  explosion  when 
they  burst  their  fetters.  Who  can  now  dispute  the 
insatiable  passion  for  aggrandisement  with  which  he 
is  animated?  No  sooner  is  Austria  subjugated  than 
Prussia  is  destroyed ;  and  though  we  have  fallen, 
Russia  remains  to  continue  the  strife.  I  cannot 
foresee  the  issue  of  this  struggle  ;  but  supposing  it 
to  be  favourable  to  France,  it  will  come  to  an  end. 
You  will  speedily  see  new  wars  arise,  and  if  we  hold 
firm,  France,  worn  out  with  conquests,  will  at  length 
succumb." 
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lisliecl  his  decree  for  the  blockade  of  the 
British  isles.  This  new  system  of  warfare, 
which  was  intended  to  destroy  the  commerce, 
and  eventually  crush  the  power  of  England, 
was  promulgated  ou  the  20th  of  November; 
and,  though  it  had  long  been  premeditated, 
was  now  put  in  execution,  as  its  projector 
found  himself  master  of  nearly  all  the  coast- 
line round  Europe,  and  thus  possessed  of 
the  means  of  giving  effect  to  his  design.  By 
that  decree  (which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Milan  decrees  promulgated  in  1807,  formed 
what  was  termed  the  Continental  System), 
the  British  islands  were  declared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  blockade;  all  subjects  of  England 
found  in  countries  occupied  by  French 
troopa,  were  declared  prisoners  of  war,  and 
all  English  property  lawful  prize ;  all  com- 
merce iu  English  produce  and  manufactures 
was  prohibited ;  and  all  vessels  touching  at 
1  England  or  any  English  colony,  were  ex- 
1  eluded  from  every  harbour  under  the  con- 
trol of  France.  To  counteract  this  impolitic 
and  unjust  decree,  the  British  Orders  in 
Council  were  issued. 

While  the  French  army  was  pursuing  its 
uninterrupted  course  of  success  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  Prussia,  Louis  Buonaparte,  the 
newly-constituted  king  of  Holland,  with  an 
army  partly  composed  of  Dutch  and  partly 
of  French,  possessed  himself  with  equal  ease 
of  Westphalia,  great  part  of  Hanover,  Emb- 
deu,  and  East  Fricsland.  In  the  middle  of 
November,  Mortier  took  possession  of  the 
ancient  free  town  of  Hamburgh,  and  imme- 
diately proclamations  were  issued  for  the 
confiscation  of  all  British  property  in  that 
emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the  north  of 
Europe.  From  Louis  Buonaparte's  con- 
quests, a  kingdom  was  carved  out  for  Jerome, 
the  youngest  brother  of  the  Buonaparte 
family,  under  the  title  of  the  "  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,"  on  condition  of  his  repudiating 
his  present  wife,  and  disjoining  himself  from 
an  alliance  unworthy  of  his  position. 

Immediately  after  the  double  battle  of 
Jena  and  Aucrstadt,  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
applied  to  Buonaparte  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.  Thin  was  refused,  but  he  was 
encouraged  to  send  a  plenipotentiary  to 
the  French  head-quarters  to  negotiate  for 
peace.  The  French  requiring  the  cession  of 
almost  all  the  Prussian  fortresses  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  suspension  of  military  opera- 
tions, the  convention  was  broken  of)',  the 
Prussian  cabinet  deeming,  desperate  as  were 
the  chances  of  war,  they  were  preferable  to 
.,,'imission  to  such  conditions. 


About  the  middle  of  November,  the  em- 
peror, from  his  head-quarters  at  Charlot- 
tenburg,  published  the  following  proclama- 
tion to  the  army : — "  Soldiers  !  You  have 
justified  my  hopes,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
French  people.  You  have  endured  privations 
and  fatigues  with  a  fortitude  equal  to  your 
intrepidity  and  steadiness  in  the  conflict. 
You  arc  worthy  to  be  the  defenders  of  my 
crown  and  of  the  glory  of  the  nation.  While 
you  continue  to  be  animated  by  this  spirit, 
nothing  will  be  able  to  resist  you.  Behold 
the  result  of  your  toils ;  one  of  the  first 
powers  of  Europe,  which,  in  its  delirium, 
lately  dared  to  threaten  us,  is  annihilated. 
The  forests  and  defiles  of  Franconia,  the 
Saale,  the  Elbe,  which  our  sires  would  not 
have  traversed  in  seven  years,  have  been 
crossed  by  us  in  seven  days,  during  which  we 
fought  seven  minor  engagements  and  one 
great  battle.  We  were  preceded  in  Potsdam 
and  Berlin  by  the  fame  of  our  victories ;  yet 
more  than  half  of  you  complain  of  not  having 
fired  a  single  shot. 

"  All  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  as  far  as 
the  Oder,  are  in  our  power.  Soldiers !  the 
Russians  vaunt  that  they  are  on  the  road  to 
meet  us.  We  will  march  to  encounter  them, 
and  thus  spare  them  half  their  journey.  In 
the  midst  of  Prussia  they  shall  find  another 
Austerlitz.  A  nation  which  has  so  speedily 
forgotten  our  generosity  to  her  after  that 
battle  to  which  her  emperor,  her  court,  and 
the  wreck  of  her  army  were  indebted  for 
their  safety  to  our  forbearance,  is  one  which 
cannot  successfully  contend  against  us. 

"  In  the  meantime,  while  we  march  against 
the  Russians,  new  armies,  organised  in  the 
interior  of  France,  approach  to  occupy  our 
place,  and  guard  our  conquests.  My  people 
have  risen  as  one  man,  indignant  at  the 
terms  which  the  Prussian  court  had  dared  to 
propose  to  us.  Our  highways  and  frontier 
cities  are  filled  with  conscripts,  longing  to 
follow  our  steps.  We  will  not  again  be  the 
sport  of  a  treacherous  peace,  nor  lay  aside 
our  arms  till  we  have  forced  the  English — 
those  eternal  enemies  of  our  country — to 
renounce  their  design  of  troubling  the  con- 
tinent, and  their  tyranny  of  the  seas." 

And  this  was  no  empty  threat.  Although 
the  depth  of  winter  was  at  hand,  Davoust 
was  ordered  to  advance  towards  the  frontiers 
of  Poland.  Napoleon  could  not  compre- 
hend the  tactics  of  those  fair-weather  gen- 
erals, who  in  olden  times  brought  their 
troops  into  the  field  during  the  first  fine 
days  of  spring,  and  with  the  earliest  blasts 
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of  autumn  retired  again  to  winter  quarters. 
The  French  revolution  had  enforced  a 
different  system.  General  Pichegru,  in  the 
campaign  of  Holland,  had  first  set  the  ex- 
ample of  disregarding  the  calendar;  and 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  had,  in  Italy,  shown 
that  his  splendid  victories,  though  "  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  warfare,"  had  been 
obtained  at  a  time  when,  according  to  im- 
memorial usage,  friend  and  foe  should  have 
been  reposing  in  quiet  winter  quarters. 
Active  operations  were  therefore  imme- 
diately determined  on.  The  march  of  the 
Russians  had  rendered  it  necessary  that  the 
war  should  be  forthwith  carried  beyond  the 
Vistula,  in  order  that  the  French  troops 
might  winter  in  the  capital  of  Poland.  Two 
corps  of  the  army  accordingly  crossed  the 
Oder  early  in  November. 

The  Russian  corps  advancing  to  assist 
the  Prussians,  reached  Warsaw  before  the 
French ;  and  having  taken  possession  of 
that  city  with  a  view  to  maintain  it  against 
the  enemy,  sent  forward  a  detachment  to 
Lowicz,  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river 
Bzura ;  but  this  corps  was  attacked  on  the 
27th  of  November  by  the  advanced  guard 
of  Murat's  division,  and  driven  back  with 
loss  to  Blonie.  General  Benningsen,  who 
commanded  the  Russian  army,  having  in 
the  meantime  received  more  accurate  in- 
formation of  the  French  force  marching 
against  him,  determined  to  abandon  Warsaw, 
repass  the  Vistula,  and  retreat  beyond  the 
Narew.  The  French,  under  Murat,  entered 
Warsaw  on  the  28th,  and  immediately  ap- 
plied themselves  to  fortify  the  suburb  of 
Praga,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  same  military  precautions  were  taken 
at  Thorn  by  Marshal  Ney,  and  at  Zakroc- 
zym  by  Marshal  Augerean.  In  addition  to 
these  measures  of  precaution,  the  fortresses 
of  Ciistrin,  Stettin,  Spandau,  Wittenberg, 
Erfurt,  and  Magdeburg  were  placed  in  the 
best  possible  state  of  defence,  forming  a  chain 
of  posts  between  the  French  army  in  Poland 
and  the  heart  of  Germany.  These  and  ad- 
ditional measures  appeared  to  the  Russians 
the  result  of  fear  and  apprehension,  and 
filled  them  with  a  mistaken  confidence  in 
their  arms,  and  the  folly  of  the  conceit  was 
soon  demonstrated  by  the  most  calamitous 
results. 

The  Russian  general,  Benningsen,  having 
formed  a  junction  behind  the  Narew  with 
the  second  division  of  the  army,  under  the 
command  of  Buxhoevden,  and  further  rein- 
forcements having  arrived  with  Kamen- 
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skoi,  who  had  been  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  the  Russians  again 
advanced,  and  fixing  their  head-quarters  at 
Pultusk,  threatened  to  drive  the  French 
over  the  Vistula.  But  while  they  were 
anticipating  triumphs,  and  celebrating  with 
fireworks  the  junction  of  their  three  armies, 
a  French  detachment  passed  in  the  night 
over  the  Narew,  and,  before  morning,  had 
intrenched  itself  so  strongly,  that  the 
Russians  could  not  afterwards  dislodge  it. 
A  bridge  was  immediately  constructed,  and 
the  whole  French  army  moved  forward  in 
order  to  bring  the  united  Russian  and 
Prussian  armies  to  a  general  engagement. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  having  quitted 
Berlin  on  the  25th  of  November,  arrived 
at  Warsaw  on  the  18th  of  December,  receiv- 
ing addresses  and  congratulations  from  the 
Poles,  who  hailed  their  invaders  with  songs 
of  joy,  styling  the  French  their  liberators, 
and  exalting  Napoleon  into  a  divinity.  "  The 
Polish  nation,"  said  Count  Radzerminski, 
"  hails  you  as  the  legislator  of  the  universe." 
— "  We  reverence  your  person,"  added  the 
president  of  the  judicial  council  of  the 
Polish  regency,  "  as  the  most  just  and  pro- 
found Solon."  But  Buonaparte,  appre- 
hensive if  he  announced  himself  as  the 
emancipator  of  Poland,  that  he  would  have 
to  maintain  a  fierce  struggle  with  Austria, 
who  lay  ready  to  rise  in  his  rear,  in  ad- 
dition to  Russia  and  Poland,  abstained 
from  making  any  express  declarations,  and 
therefore  answered  his  supplicants  with  fair 
speeches. 

On  the  23rd  December,  the  French  em- 
peror put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
and  crossed  the  Narew.  The  French  force 
was  distributed  in  the  following  manner : — 
The  right,  consisting  of  the  divisions  of 
Lannes,  Davoust,  and  Murat,  and  com- 
manded by  Napoleon  in  person,  having 
crossed  the  Narew  at  the  bridge  which  had 
been  constructed  by  the  French,  was  opposed 
to  the  left  flank  of  the  Russians,  who  were 
so  injudiciously  drawn  up,  as  to  be  exposed 
to  its  attack  in  that  unfavourable  position. 
To  the  left  of  the  main  division  of  the  army 
was  the  corps  of  Augereau,  at  Zakroczym, 
on  the  Vistula ;  and  at  a  still  greater  dis- 
tance, in  the  main  direction,  was  the  corps 
of  Soult,  which  had  crossed  the  river  at 
Polock.  The  French  left,  consisting  of  the 
divisions  of  Ney,  Bessieres,  and  Bernadotte, 
after  having  advanced  from  Thorn  to  Golub, 
and  thence  to  Sierpsk,  was  directed  to  at- 
tack the  Prussians  under  General  Lestocq, 
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and  by  a  rapid  movement,  to  cut  off  their 
communication  with  the  Russians.  The 
orders  were  executed  by  Ney  and  Bessieres 
with  complete  success.  The  chief  actions 
were  at  Biezun  and  Soldau,  in  both  of 
which  the  Prussians  were  defeated  with 
considerable  loss  of  men  and  artillery,  and 
were  thus  prevented  from  forming  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Russians.  On  the  24th,  the 
army  under  Kamenskoi  was  driven  from 
its  intrenchments  at  Nasielsk,  and  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  several  leagues ;  and  on 
the  same  day,  Augereau  passed  the  Ukra 
at  Kurscomb,  and  defeated  a  body  of  15,000 
men,  who  disputed  the  passage  of  that 
river.  The  Russian  columns,  broken  and 
dispirited,  retired  before  the  French  in  dis- 
order, and  they  were  saved  from  destruction 
mainly  by  the  roads  being  impassable  for 
the  advance  of  the  French  artillery.  At 
this  critical  period,  Kamenskoi  retired  from 
the  command  in  chief  of  the  Russian  army, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Benningsen  and 
Buxhoevden,  who  divided  the  command 
between  them,  the  former  at  Pultusk  and 
the  latter  at  Golomyn.  They  were  both 
attacked  by  the  French  on  the  26th,  and 
a  desperate  battle  ensued.  The  French, 
under  Lannes  and  Davoust,  commenced  the 
attack ;  but  they  were  bravely  repulsed  by 
the  Russians.  The  contest  was  of  the  most 
murderous  description.  The  French  mar- 
shals advanced  their  troops  in  great  masses, 
and  endeavoured  to  turn  the  Russian  right. 
This  division  of  the  Russians  was  com- 
manded by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  was  sta- 
tioned in  a  wood.  Being  hard  pressed  by 
the  French,  he  was  forced  to  give  way,  and 
a  number  of  his  guns  were  captured  by  the 
enemy.  Benningsen,  observing  that  the 
right  wing  had  been  compelled  to  fall  back, 
endeavoured,  by  a  feint,  to  recover  the  loss 
the  Russians  had  sustained.  He  therefore 
gave  orders  to  the  right  wing  to  continue 
retiring,  so  that  the  French  columns  might 
be  drawn  on  in  pursuit,  when  a  masked 
battery  of  upwards  of  100  pieces  of  cannon 
opened  on  them  with  terrible  effect.  The 
Russian  infantry  then  advancing,  partially 
recovered  the  ground  which  Barclay  de 
Tolly  had  lost.  The  battle  continued  till 
darkness  prevented  the  combatants  from 
distinguishing  each  other;  the  Russians 
being  driven  from  their  positions,  and  forced 
to  abandon  a  great  part  of  their  artillery 
and  baggage.  Soult  had  been  detached  by 
another  road  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  but  the 
impassable  state  of  the  roads  prevented  his 


advance,  and  saved  them  from  destruction. 
According  to  the  French  account,  the  Rus- 
sians lost,  in  these  actions,  12,000  men,  eighty 
pieces  of  cannon,  1,200  baggage  carts,  and 
all  their  ammunition  ;  while  the  loss  of  the 
victors  was  only  800  killed  and  2,000 
wounded. 

Great  as  had  been  the  success  of  the 
French  armies,  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
Napoleon  that  they  should  remain  inactive. 
The  war  in  Poland  was  determined  on  ;  and 
this  had  been  communicated  to  the  army  on 
the  2nd  of  December  by  the  following  pro- 
clamation : — "  Soldiers  !  On  this  day  year, 
this  very  hour,  you  were  upon  the  battle- 
field of  Austerlitz  ;  the  terror-stricken  bat- 
talions of  Russia  were  fleeing  in  disorder  be- 
fore you,  or,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  laid 
down  their  arms  to  their  conquerors.  On 
the  morning  they  professed  words  of  peace; 
but  they  were  deceitful;  for  scarcely  had 
they  escaped,  through  a  generosity  which 
was  probably  blamable,  from  the  disasters 
of  the  third  coalition,  than  they  organised  a 
fourth ;  but  their  new  ally,  on  whose  co-ope- 
ration they  placed  all  their  hopes,  is  already 
destroyed.  His  fortresses,  capital,  magazines, 
arsenals,  280  standards,  700  field-pieces,  and 
five  first-rate  fortresses  are  in  our  posses- 
sion. The  Oder,  the  Wartha,  the  deserts  of 
Poland,  the  rigours  of  the  season,  have  been 
unable  to  arrest  your  advance  for  a  moment : 
you  have  braved  and  surmounted  all.  Every 
foe  has  fled  at  your  approach.  In  vain  have 
the  Russians  endeavoured  to  defend  the 
capital  of  ancient  and  renowned  Poland. 
The  eagle  of  France  soars  over  the  Vistula. 
The  brave  and  unfortunate  Poles,  when  they 
behold  you,  imagine  that  they  see  the  legions 
of  Sobieski  returning  from  their  memorable 
expedition  !  Soldiers !  we  will  not  sheath 
our  swords  till  a  general  peace  has  secured 
the  power  of  our  allies,  and  restored  to  our 
commerce  its  freedom  and  its  colonies.  On 
the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  we  have  reconquered 
Pondicherry,  our  establishments  in  the 
eastern  seas,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
the  Spanish  colonies.  What  can  give  to  the 
Russians  the  right  to  hope  that  they  can 
hold  the  balance  of  destiny,  or  of  retarding 
our  great  designs  ?  Are  not  they  and  we  still 
the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz  ?" 

This  spirit-stirring  proclamation  produced 
the  greatest  sensation,  not  only  throughout 
the  troops  who  were  then  with  Napoleon, 
but  in  every  section  of  the  French  army. 
"  The  divisions  stationed  in  the  rear," 
says  Bourrienne,  "  burned  to  traverse,  by 
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forced  marches,  the  space  which  separated 
them  from  head-quarters  ;  while  those  near 
the  emperor  forgot  their  fatigues,  their  sor- 
rows, and  privations,  and  begged  earnestly 
to  be  led  to  the  conflict." 

Before  entering  on  the  new  campaign, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  wished  to  commemo- 
rate, by  a  splendid  monument,  the  deeds  of 
the  French  army  for  the  last  two  years. 
Accordingly,  on  the  day  following  the  pro- 
clamation, a  decree  was  issued,  containing 
the  following  ordinances  : — "  There  shall  be 
established,  on  the  site  of  the  Madeleine  at 
Paris,  at  the  charge  of  the  imperial  treasury, 
a  monument  dedicated  to  the  grand  army, 
bearing  in  front  the  inscription — 'THE  EM- 
PEROR NAPOLEON  TO  THE  SOLDIERS  OF  THE 
GRAND  ARMY/  In  the  interior  of  the  monu- 
ment, on  marble  tablets,  shall  be  inscribed 
the  names  of  all  the  men,  according  to  their 


several  corps  and  regiments,  who  assisted  at 
the  capture  of  Ulm,  and  in  the  battles  of 
Austerlitz  and  Jena;  on  tablets  of  massive 
gold  shall  be  recorded  the  names  of  all  who 
fell  in  battle ;  and  on  tablets  of  silver  shall 
be  engraven  a  recapitulation,  for  the  depart- 
ments, of  the  soldiers  furnished  by  each  de- 
partment to  the  grand  army.  Around  the 
hall  shall  be  sculptured,  in  has  relief,  repre- 
sentations of  the  colonels  of  each  regi- 
ment, with  their  names  and  designations; 
and  the  interior  shall  constitute  a  sacred 
depository  for  the  trophies  taken  from  the 
enemy  during  the  two  campaigns." 

It  was  also  ordained,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  anniversaries  of  the  battles  of  Auster- 
litz and  Jena  should  be  solemnly  celebrated 
as  national  files  throughout  France.  These 
wise  measures  were  the  precursors  of  the 
future  glories  of  the  French  arms. 


BATTLE  OF  EYLAU. 


THE  beginning  of  the  year  1807  found  the 
French  in  cantonments  on  the  Vistula. 
The  Russians,  after  the  battle  of  Pultusk, 
had  fbund  winter  quarters  at  Ostrolenka, 
on  the  Niemen.  The  King  of  Prussia,  with 
his  consort,  the  ministry,  and  all  the  most 
valuable  property  of  his  court,  were  at 
Memel,  under  a  guard  of  1,500  troops. 
The  Prussian  army  still  in  existence  con- 
sisted of  5,000  men,  under  General  Lestocq, 
stationed  in  Konigsberg;  a  garrison  of 
6,000  at  Dantzic;  2,000  at  Colberg;  3,000 
at  Graudenz ;  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  dispersed  in  the  different  garrisons 
of  Silesia.  The  Russian  army  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  corps  of  Prince  Gal- 
litzin,  who  had  defeated  a  French  division 
on  the  same  day  that  the  battle  of  Pultusk 
was  fought.  With  other  reinforcements 
which  Benningsen  received,  the  Russian 
army,  in  the  mouth  of  January,  consisted 
of  about  100,000  men.  The  strength  of 
the  French  army  was,  at  the  same  time, 
stated  at  from  150,000  to  200,000  men. 

The  attention  of  Europe  was  at  this  time 
fixed  ou  the  events  which  were  occurring  in 
the  north.  The  Russians  having  partially 
recruited  their  army,  soon  commenced  of- 
fensive operations.  Clouds  of  Cossacks 
spread  themselves  over  the  country,  and 
gave  the  French  serious  annoyance  by 
falling  on  their  convoys  of  provisions  and 
forage.  Benningseu's  tactics  were  to  turn 
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the  left  flank  of  the  French,  to  extend  his 
force  along  the  Vistula,  to  Graudenz  and 
Thorn,  and  compel  the  enemy  to  evacuate 
Poland.  Napoleon,  perceiving  that  the 
Russian  general  did  not  intend  that  he 
should  rest  in  his  winter  quarters,  deter- 
mined at  once  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and 
directions  were  given  to  Bernadotte,  whose 
corps  was  quartered  at  Elbing,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Marshal  Ney,  to  seize  Konigsberg, 
with  its  valuable  magazines.  This  was  at- 
tempted by  the  French  marshals,  but  they 
were  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  superior 
forces  of  the  Russians,  and  Ney  retreated 
behind  the  Dribentz,  and  formed  a  junction 
with  the  corps  under  Murat.  The  Russian 
general  having  made  a  feint  of  following  up 
the  retreat  of  Ney,  until  he  had  completely 
detached  them  from  rendering  any  assistance 
to  Bernadotte's  corps,  he  immediately  brought 
all  his  force  to  bear  on  the  troops  under  that 
general,  and  attacked  him  at  Mohringen, 
where  Bernadotte  had  fixed  his  head-quarters. 
The  Russian  general,  Markow,  with  an  ad- 
vanced division  of  the  army  under  Counts 
Pahlen  and  Gallitzin,  came  up  with  Berna- 
dotte's troops  on  the  25th.  A  smart  action 
took  place,  in  which  one  of  the  French 
regiments  lost  its  eagle ;  but  the  courage  of 
the  French  ultimately  compelled  the  Rus- 
sians to  give  way.  A  division  of  Russian 
cavalry,  however,  coming  up  under  General 
Aurep,  the  broken  squadrons  were  rallied, 
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and  the  contest  was  renewed  with  great 
obstinacy.  The  victory  was  claimed  by 
both  sides :  the  fact,  however,  of  the 
French  having  retreated  to  Strasburg  on 
the  Dribentz,  which  is  situated  about  sixty 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  while  the 
Russians  remained  at  Liebstadt,  which  is 
only  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  scene  of  the 
conflict,  is  tolerably  conclusive  as  to  which 
party  was  entitled  to  claim  the  victory.  The 
number  of  killed  and  wounded,  on  both 
sides,  in  this  well-contested  battle,  was  very 
great ;  a  number  of  prisoners  also  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians,  among  whom 
was  General  Victor. 

This  defeat  of  a  plan  intended  to  have 
been  executed  by  a  detachment  of  the  army 
under  Bernadotte,  in  concert  with  Ney,  and 
the  consequent  advance  of  the  Russians  on 
the  Vistula,  roused  .Buonaparte  from  his 
temporary  repose  at  Warsaw,  and  called 
into  exertion  all  the  energies  of  his  cha- 
racter. The  corps  under  General  Van 
Essen,  which  covered  the  left  flank  of  the 
Russian  army,  was  posted  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  main  body  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte,  with  his  usual  decision 
and  promptitude,  took  advantage  of  the 
error.  Quitting  Warsaw,  he  crossed  the 
Bug  on  a  temporary  bridge.  A  corps, 
under  the  command  of  General  Savary,  was 
ordered  to  watch  the  movements  of  Van 
Essen,  who  was  posted  at  Wisochi  Massa- 
wick,  on  the  heights  of  the  Bug ;  and  another 
under  Lefebvre,  at  Thorn,  to  keep  in  check 
the  Russians  and  Prussians  at  Culm  and 
Marienwerder. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  having  collected 
and  concentrated  the  flower  of  his  forces, 
to  the  extent  of  1 20,000  men,  on  one  point, 
determined  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  Rus- 
sian army,  which  was  on  its  march  to  the 
Vistula,  by  the  way  of  Willeuberg,  a  town 
sixty  miles  north-east  of  Warsaw.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  design,  he  purposed  to 
concentrate  his  army  at  Willenberg,  in  the 
rear  of  the  Russian  camp  at  Mohringeu,  and 
thus  intercept  the  enemy's  resources;  in- 
tending to  attract  him  by  a  false  manoeuvre 
towards  the  Vistula,  and  outflank  or  turn 
his  line,  in  the  manner  which  had  proved  so 
fatal  to  the  Austrians  at  Marengo  and  Ulm, 
and  to  the  Prussians  at  Jena,  A  despatch, 
however,  which  had  been  sent  to  Berna- 
dotte, directing  him  and  Ney  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  army  under  Benniugsen  in 
front,  while  Murat  and  Soult  advanced  in 
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its  rear,  having  been  intercepted  by  a  party 
of  Cossacks,  the  Russian  general  imme- 
diately changed  his  plan  of  operations,  and 
countermarched  his  army ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  obliged 
to  adopt  a  series  of  manoeuvres,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  imposed  the  utmost  hardships 
on  the  French  troops.  The  state  of  the 
country  and  climate,  indeed,  was  such,  that 
even  the  Russians,  inured  as  they  were 
to  the  intense  cold  of  northern  latitudes, 
and  to  the  most  wretched  diet,  were  reduced 
to  a  state  of  savage  frenzy  by  the  privations 
of  the  long  marches  which  they  had  to 
undergo.  At  length,  unable  to  endure  the 
tortures  of  the  campaign,  they  vehemently 
demanded  Benningsen  to  lead  them  to  battle. 
On  the  7th  of  February,  having  reached  the 
town  of  Preuss-Eylau,  and  being  closely 
pursued  by  the  French,  the  Russian  general 
determined  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle. 
A  desperate  struggle  ensued,  in  which  the 
village  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken ; 
but  at  nightfall  the  French  remained  masters 
of  it. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  arrived  on  the 
ground  during  the  conflict ;  he  passed  the 
night  in  making  dispositions  for  the  battle 
which  he  saw  was  inevitable  on  the  morrow. 
The  space  between  the  hostile  armies  was 
an  open  hollow,  containing  several  frozen 
lakes.  The  battle  commenced  at  daybreak 
on  the  8th,  when  the  Russians,  intent  on  car- 
rying the  village,  charged  the  French  centre 
with  the  utmost  fury;  but,  after  the  most 
frightful  carnage  on  both  sides,  they  were 
repulsed  by  the  French  in  turn,  who  charged 
in  two  columns;  but  they  were  unable  to 
gain  any  advantage.  About  mid-day  a  vio- 
lent storm  arose,  the  piercing  wind  drifting 
the  snow,  with  which  the  country  was 
covered,  directly  in  the  eyes  of  the  Rus- 
sians; and  the  obscurity  was  increased  by 
the  dense  volumes  of  smoke  from  an  adja- 
cent village,  which  had  been  set  on  fire. 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  was  on  the 
steeple  of  the  church  of  Eylau,  now  ordered 
Augereau  to  advance,  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  and  break  the  enemy's  lines — a 
manoeuvre  which  had  nearly  succeeded,  as 
the  Russians  did  not  perceive  the  advance 
till  the  enemy  was  within  a  few  yards  of 
them.  They,  however,  sustained  the  shock 
until  Benningsen  brought  up  the  reserves, 
which,  uniting  with  the  front  line,  drove 
back  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
By  a  skilfully  executed  movement,  the  Rus- 
sian general  placed  Augereau's  corps  be- 
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tween  his  right  and  centre,  when  a  conflict  of 
the  most  sanguinary  character  ensued,  from 
which  the  cavalry  of  Miirat  with  difficulty 
extricated  their  comrades. 

In  the  meantime  Davoust  and  Ney  joined 
in  the  battle;  the  former  having  taken  the 
village  of  Serpalten,  on  which  the  Russian 
left  rested,  and  thus  turned  their  flank,  was 
enabled  to  attack  them  in  the  rear,  while 
Ney  advanced  at  charging  pace  on  their  left 
in  front.  The  Russian  left  wing  and  part  of 
their  centre  were  thus  thrown  into  disorder, 
and  compelled  to  retreat  and  change  their 
front,  so  as  to  form  in  almost  a  right  angle 
with  the  rest  of  the  line.  The  Prussian 
corps  of  Lestocq,  the  surviving  remnant  of 
the  battle  of  Jena,  appeared  upon  the  field 
at  this  crisis,  and  displayed  a  gallantry  which 
might  have  been  useful  at  an  earlier  period ; 
but  Davoust  was  now  gaining  ground  in  the 
Russian  rear ;  and  the  village  of  Schloditten, 
on  the  heights  above  which  the  Russian 
right  rested,  having  fallen  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  Benningsen,  fearing  that  his  commu- 
nication with  Konigsberg  and  his  resources 
would  be  cut  off,  ordered  a  retreat.  The 
slaughter  in  this  dreadful  combat,  which  had 
been  maintained  twelve  hours,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  three  hundred  cannon 
had  vomited  death  and  destruction  from  the 
opposite  lines,  was  immense.  The  loss  of 
the  French,  according  to  their  own  accounts, 
was  3,000  killed  and  15,000  wounded.  Of 
one  French  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  only 
eighteen  men  survived  the  battle.  The 
French  bulletin  described  the  loss  of  the 
Russians  to  have  been  7,000  in  killed,  20,000 
wounded,  and  15,000  prisoners.  Forty-five 
pieces  of  artillery  and  eighteen  standards 
were  the  trophies  of  the  victors.  The  eagle 
of  one  of  the  French  battalions  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russians.  Very  different  was 
the  account  of  the  battle  by  the  Russian 
general,  who,  in  his  despatch,  stated  "that 
he  had  the  honour  to  send  1,000  prisoners 
and  twelve  standards  to  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty; that  several  columns  of  French  infantry 
and  regiments  of  cuirassiers  had  been  anni- 
hilated ;  that  the  loss  of  the  Russians  did 
not  exceed  6,000  men,  while  that  of  the 
enemy  had  been  more  than  12,000."  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  Russian  alleged  success, 
the  French  remained  masters  of  the  field 
of  battle,  and  continued  there  eight  days  to 
bury  the  dead,  of  whom  between  nine  and 
ten  thousand,  and  between  four  and  five 
thousand  horses  covered  the  space  of  a 
square  league ;  while  the  main  body  of  the 
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Russian  army  was  forced  to  retreat  to 
Kouigsberg,  and  fall  back  eighty  leagues 
from  the  Vistula.  It  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
umstance  in  the  battle  of  Eylau,  that  it  was 
fought  chiefly  by  the  artillery  and  cavalry  of 
the  hostile  armies :  little  or  no  contest  had 
taken  place  between  the  infantry. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle,  Na- 
poleon dispatched  an  officer  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  at  Kom'gsberg,  to  propose  an  armis- 
tice, on  terms  considerably  more  favourable 
than  those  which  had  been  agreed  on  after 
the  battle  of  Jena ;  but  the  stubborn  obsti- 
nacy with  which  the  Russians  had  con- 
tested the  field  of  Eylau,  and  Benningsen's 
exaggerated  account  of  its  results,  had 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  Prussian  monarch, 
who  refused  to  accept  any  terms  but  such 
as  the  Emperor  Alexander  would  accede  to. 
In  the  meantime  the  Russian  emperor  had 
ordered  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  for  the  exploits 
of  his  army  at  Eylau,  and  was  therefore  too 
much  elated  to  feel  a  pacific  disposition. 

General  Van  Essen  having,  at  the  head  of 
25,000  men,  advanced  to  Ostrolenka,  along 
the  two  banks  of  the  Narew,  on  the  16th  Feb- 
ruary attacked  the  fifth  corps  of  the  French 
army,  commanded  by  General  Savary.  The 
Russian  infantry  advanced  in  several  columns 
against  the  city.  They  were  suffered  to 
enter  the  town ;  but  when  they  had  reached 
the  middle  of  it,  they  were  charged  by  the 
French  with  fixed  bayonets;  and,  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  they  were  driven  back 
and  compelled  to  take  a  position  behind  the 
sand-hills  which  cover  the  town.  There 
they  were  vigorously  attacked,  and  after 
much  severe  fighting,  compelled  to  retreat 
with  the  loss  of  1,800  killed,  as  many  pris- 
oners, seven  cannon,  and  ten  standards. 
Several  subsequent  actions,  of  more  or  less 
importance  in  themselves,  but  of  little  con- 
sequence to  the  issue  of  the  war,  were 
fought  during  the  succeeding  month.  In 
order  to  recruit  his  forces,  and  adopt  mea- 
sures for  prosecuting  the  war  with  increased 
vigour  on  the  reopening  of  the  campaign, 
Napoleon  now  determined  to  retire  on  the 
Vistula.  On  the  day  before  he  began  the 
march  for  the  disposition  of  the  troops  in 
winter  quarters,  he  addressed  the  following 
proclamation  to  the  army  : — "  Soldiers  ! — 
We  were  beginning  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
repose,  when  the  enemy  attacked  the  first 
corps  on  the  Vistula :  we  hurried  to  meet 
him ;  pursued  him,  sword  in  hand,  for  eighty 
leagues ;  he  fled  for  shelter  to  his  strong- 
holds, and  beyond  the  Pregel.  In  the  com- 
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bats  of  Bergfried,  Deppen,  Hoff,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Eylau,  we  have  taken  sixty-five 
pieces  of  cannon  and  sixteen  standards; 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken  more  than  40,000  of 
the  enemy.  The  brave  who  have  fallen  on 
our  side  have  fallen  nobly,  like  real  soldiers. 
Their  families  shall  receive  our  protection. 
Having  defeated  all  the  projects  of  the 
enemy,  we  shall  draw  near  to  the  Vistula, 
and  resume  our  winter  quarters.  Those  who 
shall  dare  to  disturb  those  quarters  shall 
have  reason  to  repent  of  their  rashness ;  for 
whether  beyond  the  Vistula,  or  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Danube — whether  in  the  depth 
of  winter  or  the  heat  of  summer,  we  shall 
always  be  the  soldiers  of  the  grand  army." 
Napoleon,  on  the  25th  of  April,  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Finkenstein. 

The  first  and  leading  consideration  in  the 
choice  of  positions  for  winter  quarters  for 
the  French  army,  was  to  cover  the  line  of 
the  Vistula,  and  to  favour  the  reduction  of 
Dantzic — a  city  where  many  dangerous 
movements  might  be  made  on  the  French 
rear.  The  siege  of  that  fortress  was  ac- 
cordingly ordered  to  be  forthwith  under- 
taken ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  most  stren- 
uous exertions  were  made  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  "  grand  army."  Besides  other 
means,  the  conscripts  of  1808  were  ordered 
to  be  raised  ;  a  new  levy  was  made  in  Switzer- 
land ;  and  large  bodies  of  Poles  were  raised 
in  every  direction. 

The  siege  of  Dantzic  was  entrusted  to 
Marshal  I^efebvre  and  a  corps  of  25,000 
men.  The  place  was  defended  by  the  Prus- 
sian general,  Kalkreuth,  and  a  garrison  of 
18,000,  among  whom  were  several  Russian 
regiments.  The  operations,  on  both  sides, 
were  long  and  tedious.  At  length,  on  the 
15th  of  May  the  Russian  general,  Kaminskoi, 
with  6,000  men,  advanced  from  Brock  to 
the  Bug,  and  towards  Pultusk,  to  the  suc- 
cour of  the  beleaguered  city.  In  their 
attempt,  they  four  times  returned  to  the 
attack ;  but,  being  severely  handled,  they 
fled  to  their  ships,  and  speedily  returned  to 
Konigsberg.  The  outer  works  of  Dantzic 
being  at  length  taken,  Lefebvre,  on  the  21st 
of  May,  ordered  an  assault ;  but,  at  the 
moment  when  the  signal  was  given,  Kal- 
kreuth sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  capitulate. 
On  the  27th  the  garrison,  now  reduced  to 
9,000  men,  marched  out  of  the  city.  Several 
thousands  of  artillery  horses,  800  pieces  of 
artillery,  magazines -of  every  kind,  half  a 
million  of  quintals  of  grain,  immense  col- 
lections of  clothing,  and  great  resources  of 


every   kind,   fell    into    the    hands   of   the 
French. 

After  the  battle  of  Jena,  France  and 
Russia,  in  concert  with  her  allies,  had  con- 
sented to  a  congress  of  all  the  belligerents, 
to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  a  general 
pacification;  and  though  the  negotiations 
had  been  interrupted  by  a  series  of  hot 
actions,  and  that  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  Emperor  Alexander  had,  after  the  battle 
of  Eylau,  declined  to  enter  into  any  treaty 
for  an  armistice,  or  a  general  pacification, 
Napoleon,  on  the  fall  of  Dantzic,  again 
made  to  the  Russian  emperor  a  direct  pro- 
posal for  renewing  the  negotiations;  and 
until  these  should  be  brought  to  some  issue, 
he  determined  to  remain  on  the  defensive, 
employing  himself  in  reviewing  his  troops 
and  recruiting  his  armies. 

The  secret  history  of  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  and  the  circumstances  which  deter- 
mined the  allies  to  open  the  campaign,  time 
has  not  disclosed.  On  the  5th  of  June,  a 
vigorous  attack  was  made  on  the  French 
troops  stationed  at  the  tete-du-pont  of 
Spanden  on  the  Passarge.  Twelve  Russian 
and  Prussian  regiments  rushed  to  the  en- 
counter, hut  were  repulsed  with  consider- 
able slaughter.  Seven  times  they  repeated 
the  attempt  to  open  a  passage,  and  on 
each  occasion  were  beaten  back  with  loss. 
Immediately  after  the  second  assault,  being 
briskly  charged  across  the  bridge  by  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat 
with  considerable  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 
A  like  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  at 
the  same  time,  by  two  divisions,  to  force  the 
tfle-du-pont  of  Lomitten,  defended  by  a 
brigade  of  Soult's  corps.  On  the  7th  the 
Russian  imperial  guard,  supported  by  three 
divisions  of  other  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Benningsen,  attacked  the  position 
of  Ney  on  the  right  of  the  French  line  at 
Altkirchcn,  when  Ney  making  a  feint  of 
retreating,  the  enemy  pursued  as  far  as 
Deppen,  where  the  French  made  a  stand, 
and  after  a  desperate  engagement  on  the 
8th,  put  the  Russians  to  flight,  with  the 
loss  of  5,000  men  in  killed  and  •wounded. 

Napoleon  being  informed  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  allies,  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th  of  June  left  his  imperial  camp  at 
Finkenstein,  and  reaching  Deppen  on  the 
7th,  took  the  command  of  the  array.  With 
the  corps  of  Ney  and  Lannes,  the  imperial 
guard,  and  the  cavalry  of  reserve,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Gutstadt.  Part  of  the  rear- 
guard of  the  Russian  army,  consisting  of 
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10,000  cavalry  and  15,000  infantry,  at- 
tempted to  dispute  his  march,  but  being 
attacked  by  the  French  cavalry  under  Murat, 
they  quickly  took  to  flight,  leaving  1,000 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and 
abandoning  all  their  positions  and  redoubts 
between  the  site  of  the  contest  and  Gut- 
stadt,  which  the  French  entered  on  the  same 
evening.  On  the  10th  the  French  army 
moved  towards  Heilsberg,  where  the  maga- 
zines of  the  allies  were  established  ;  and  on 
its  march,  falling  in  with  the  rear-guard  of 
the  allied  army,  consisting  of  15,000  cavalry 
and  several  columns  of  infantry,  the 
French  cavalry  immediately  charged,  but 
were  repulsed  again  and  again.  Two  divi- 
sions advanced  to  the  support  of  the  cavalry, 
while  reinforcement  after  reinforcement, 
both  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  were  sent  by 
Benningsen  to  the  rear-guard  from  the  main 
army,  which  was  posted  at  Heilsberg,  and 
where  the  Russian  general  had  concentrated 
his  forces,  resolved  to  await  the  approach  of 
his  pursuers. 

On  the  llth,  Napoleon  marshalled  the 
different  corps  of  his  army  in  so  skilful  a 
manner,  that  the  Russians  found  themselves 
blockaded  in  their  intrenched  camp.  A 
desperate  battle  ensued,  and  though  th« 
Russians  maintained  their  positions  from 
morning  till  near  midnight,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  darkness,  they  repassed  the 
Aller,  abandoning  the  whole  of  the  country 
to  the  left,  and  leaving  their  magazines 
and  wounded  to  the  conqueror.  On  the 
12th,  at  four  in  the  morning,  the  French 
entered  Heilsberg,  where  they  found  in  the 
magazines  several  thousand  quintals  of 
grain,  and  a  large  stock  of  different  kinds  of 
provisions.  On  the  same  day,  at  five  o'clock, 
P.M.,  the  head-quarters  of  the  French  army 
had  arrived  at  Eylau.  On  the  13th,  Murat, 
Soult,  and  Davoust  had  orders  to  manoeuvre 
before  Ko'nigsberg ;  while  the  corps  of  Ney, 
Lannes,  Mortier,  and  Victor,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Napoleon,  advanced 
on  Friedland,  a  large  town  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Aller.  On  the  same  day  the 
9th  regiment  of  hussars  entered  the  town, 
but  was  driven  out  by  a  powerful  body  of 
Russian  cavalry.  As  a  long  narrow  bridge 
connected  the  bank  of  the  river  on  which 
the  Russians  lay,  Napoleon  determined  to 
allure  the  enemy  from  his  position,  and 
induce  him  to  cross  the  river  to  accept 
battle.  The  division  of  Oudinot  was  there- 
fore the  only  force  which  was  allowed  to 
show  itself  in  opposition;  the  main  body  of 
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the  French  army  laying  concealed  in  some 
thick  woods  in  the  rear  of  the  town.  Ben- 
ningsen fell  into  the  snare ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  chastising  so  insignificant  an 
enemy,  ordered  a  few  Russian  regiments  to 
cross  the  bridge  and  march  to  the  attack. 
The  resistance  offered  by  the  French  was 
firm,  but  not  such  as  to  undeceive  the  Rus- 
sian general  respecting  the  character  of  the 
force  with  which  he  was  engaged.  His  first 
division  was  reinforced  by  a  second ;  and  his 
opponents  still  maintaining  the  contest, 
sometimes  retreating,  at  others  renewing 
the  fight,  the  Russian  general  by  degrees 
transported  his  whole  army,  except  a  single 
division,  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Aller, 
where  they  bivouacked  for  the  night  upon  a 
small  plain  adjoining  the  town,  with  the 
river  about  a  mile  in  their  rear. 

Napoleon  was  on  horseback  by  three 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  Be- 
fore five  the  French  army  was  marshalled, 
and  the  artillery  in  position.  Ney  com- 
manded the  right  wing,  Lannes  the  centre, 
and  Mortier  the  left.  The  corps  of  Victor 
and  the  imperial  guard  formed  the  reserve. 
The  cavalry,  under  Grouchy,  supported  the 
left  wing ;  Latour  Maubourg's  division  of 
dragoons  was  stationed  as  a  reserve  behind 
the  right  wing ;  and  La  Houssaye's  division 
of  dragoons,  with  the  Saxon  cuirassiers, 
formed  a  reserve  for  the  centre. 

The  Russian  army  was  marshalled  in  the 
best  order  which  the  place  and  circumstances 
would  admit.  Its  left  wing  extended  to  the 
town  of  Friedland,  and  its  right  a  league 
and  a-half  in  the  opposite  direction.  A 
thick  wood,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
and  a-half  from  Friedland,  fringed  the  plain 
of  the  Aller,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, except  at  its  extremity  at  the  left, 
where  there  was  an  open  space  between  the 
wood  and  the  river.  In  front  of  the  wood, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Friedland, 
and  nearly  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the 
Russian  army,  was  the  village  of  Heinrichs- 
dorf.  The  field  of  battle  lay  between  the 
left  of  this  village  and  the  Aller,  to  the  south 
of  Friedland. 

The  Russians,  unconscious  that  they  were 
opposed  to  more  than  the  feeble  corps  they 
had  encountered  on  the  preceding  day,  com- 
menced the  contest  soon  after  five  o'clock. 
As  soon  as  Napoleon  heard  the  first  report 
of  the  enemy's  guns,  he  exclaimed,  "  This 
will  be  a  fortunate  day ;  it  is  the  anniver- 
sary of  Marengo."  The  French  skirmishers 
now  advanced  briskly,  and  heavy  columns  of 
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infantry  began  to  show  themselves  from  the 
surrounding  woods.  Benningsen  was  now 
convinced  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  French  army ;  hut  it  was  too  late 
to  correct  his  error ;  the  divisions  of  Lannes 
and  Mortier  were  pressing  forward  to  the 
contest.  To  save  his  army  from  destruction, 
he  determined  to  resume  his  communication 
with  \Vehlau,  a  town  situated  on  the  Pregel ; 
and  for  this  purpose  6,000  men  were  de- 
tached from  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
with  orders  to  march  to  Allersberg,  several 
miles  down  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  possession  of  the  bridge  there,  as  a 
means  of  retreat. 

Napoleon  having  reconnoitred  the  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  suddenly  changing  his 
front  and  advancing  his  left,  commenced 
the  attack.  The  Russians,  though  exposed  to 
a  heavy  cannonade,  and  to  successive  charges 
of  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  the  most 
obstinate  valour  maintained  their  ground 
till  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
Napoleon,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
French  line,  commanded  an  assault.  In- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  artillery  made  a  simul- 
taneous attack  on  all  points,  rushing  forward 
with  loud  cries  of  Vive  VEmpereur !  The 
Russians,  who  were  enclosed  in  a  semicircle 
of  glittering  steel,  and  weakened  with  the 
loss  of  above  12,000  men,  unable  to  sustain 
the  shock,  fled  in  terror  to  Friedland.  The 
bridge  and  pontoons  were  soon  crowded 
with  the  fugitives,  and  so  hotly  pressed  by 
the  French  thundering  in  their  rear,  that 
the  whole  army  must  have  been  destroyed, 
had  not  the  Russian  imperial  guard  checked 
the  pursuers.  By  this  fortunate  occurrence, 
the  first  division  was  enabled  to  pass  the 
river ;  but  having  burnt  the  bridge  and  pon- 
toons to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  French, 
the  remainder  of  the  discomfited  host  was 
compelled  to  pass  the  stream  by  two  fords 
a  little  distance  from  the  town.  Soon  the  con- 
fusion of  the  Russians  in  Friedland  appeared 
so  great,  that  the  leading  French  divisions 
were  tempted  to  make  an  assault.  After 
an  obstinate  resistance  the  streets  were 
forced,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  French.  In  this 
fiercely  contested  battle,  the  loss  of  the  Rus- 
sians was  17,000  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  seventeen  guns ;  that  of  the  French  was 
10,000  men  and  two  eagles.  Benningsen, 
rallying  his  discomfited  forces  on  the  east- 
( rn  banks  of  the  Aller,  pursued  his  flight 
towards  the  frontier  of  his  own  country :  on 
the  16th  he  passed  the  Pregel,  and  continued 


his  retreat  to  the  Niemen.  The  disastrous 
battle  of  Friedland  having  rendered  the  city 
of  Konigsberg  untenable,  it  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Soult  on  the  16th  of  June. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  now  became  de- 
sirous of  peace. 

On  the  19th  Buonaparte  had  advanced  his 
head-quarters  to  Tilsit,  on  the  Niemen. 
There,  on  the  21st,  he  received  an  invitation 
from  Alexander,  desiring  an  armistice, 
which  Napoleon  immediately  granted,  and 
accompanied  it  with  a  request  for  a  personal 
interview  to  treat  for  a  definitive  peace.  The 
first  meeting  took  place  on  the  25th  of 
June,  in  a  pavilion  upon  a  raft  moored  in 
the  middle  of  the  Niemen.  At  one  in  the 
afternoon,  the  two  emperors  embarked  at 
the  same  instant  from  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  Niemen.  The  two  boats  arrived  at  the 
raft  at  the  same  moment,  when  the  emperors 
disembarking,  embraced  each  other,  and, 
entering  the  pavilion,  conversed  together  for 
two  hours.  On  the  following  day  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  present,  when  it  was  agreed 
that  negotiations  for  peace  should  be  entered 
into.  In  the  interim,  the  intercourse  of  the 
two  emperors  was  of  the  most  intimate  kind. 
Their  mornings  were  passed  in  reviews,  or 
in  unattended  rides;  their  evenings  were 
devoted  to  fetes  and  entertainments  of  every 
description.  At  length,  on  the  8th  of  July 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  proclaimed,  by  which 
Prussia  was  reduced  to  its  ancient  limits 
before  the  first  partition  of  Poland  in  1772. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Polish  provinces 
which  had  then  been  subjected  to  Prussia, 
were  now  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Duchy  of  Warsaw." 
The  continental  system  (as  the  blockade  of 
Great  Britain  was  called)  was  imposed  on 
Prussia,  and  then  Alexander  bound  himself 
to  enforce  it  throughout  his  dominions.  By 
secret  articles  in  the  treaty,  it  was  agreed 
between  Napoleon  and  Alexander  to  divide 
the  world  between  them.  To  Russia  was 
assigned  the  empire  of  the  east,  while  France 
should  possess  absolute  sway  in  the  kingdoms 
of  the  west.  France  was  to  make  common 
cause  with  Russia  "  to  wrest  from  the  vexa- 
tious and  oppressive  government  of  the 
Turks  all  its  provinces  in  Europe."  Russia 
was  to  make  common  cause  with  France 
against  England,  and  not  to  interfere  with 
Napoleon  in  the  seizure  and  appropriation  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Great  Britain.  France 
abandoned  Finland  to  Russia.  It  was  one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  secret  articles,  that 
Russia  should  place  her  own  fleet  at  tho 
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disposal  of  the  French  emperor,  and  allow 
him  to  obtain  possession  of  those  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  On  the 
9th  of  July  the  two  emperors  took  leave  of 
each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen, 
and  on  the  27th  Napoleon  reached  Paris. 

Immediately  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
Marshal  Brune  was  sent  against  the  King  of 
Sweden,  whose  army  occupied  Stralsund  and 
its  vicinity.  A  famous  battle  was  fought  in 
Pomerania,  about  eight  miles  from  Stralsund, 
in  which  the  Swedes  were  victorious;  but 


Brune's  array  being  reinforced,  and  the 
Swedish  king  being  unable  to  obtain  any 
relief  from  his  own  kingdom,  he  evacuated 
Stralsund  on  the  19th  of  August,  and  on  the 
following  day  landed  his  little  army  on  the 
island  of  Riigen,  and  he  himself  crossed  the 
Baltic  to  Stockholm.  Riigen  being  found 
out  to  be  untenable,  early  in  September  the 
Swedish  troops  capitulated  to  the  French 
marshal,  who  soon  after  obtained  possession 
of  all  the  other  Baltic  islands  on  the  Ger- 
man coast. 


EXPEDITION  TO  THE  RIVER  PLATE,  SOUTH  AMERICA— ASSAULT  ON  BUENOS 
AYRES,  AND  DISASTROUS  REPULSE. 


THIS  year  is  memorable  for  the  abortive  and 
disastrous  expeditions  fitted  out  by  the  Gren- 
ville,  or  "  All  the  Talents"  ministry,  for  the 
river  Plate,  Egypt,  Constantinople,  Copen- 
hagen, &c.,  and  which  were  entrusted  to 
the  guidance  and  command  of  men  as  in- 
competent and  ill-informed  as  themselves. 
Had  the  whole  British  force  directed  in  the 
course  of  this  year  against  Buenos  Ayres, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Copenhagen, 
and  Chili,  been  sent  to  co-operate  with  the 
Swedes  and  Prussians,  in  Pomerania,  before 
the  battles  of  Heilsberg  and  Friedland,  the 
tide  of  war  might  possibly  have  been  turned, 
or,  at  least,  the  campaign  would  not,  in  all 
probability,  been  closed  with  a  peace  of  the 
ominous  nature  of  that  of  Tilsit. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  despatches  from  Sir 
Home  Popham  and  General  Beresford,  an- 
nouncing the  capture  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
government  and  British  commercial  public 
were  so  dazzled  with  the  advantages  likely 
to  result  from  the  conquest,  that  in  the  early 
part  of  October  of  1806,  an  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  about  5,000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty, 
convoyed  by  Rear-admiral  Stirling,  who 
•was  to  supersede  Sir  Home  Popham,  was 
dispatched  to  the  new  conquest.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  Buenos  Ayres  having  been 
recaptured  (the  only  possession  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  being  Maldonado 
harbour,  and  the  island  of  Gorriti,  near  its 
entrance),  Auchmuty  and  Stirling,  on  their 
arrival  on  the  5th  of  January,  1807,  deter- 
mined to  evacuate  Maldonado,  and  retain 
only  a  small  garrison  in  Gorriti.  So 
elated  with  the  prospect  of  the  new  conquest 
was  the  British  cabinet,  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  same  month  of  October,  an  addi- 
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tional  expedition,  consisting  of  4,200  men, 
under  Brigadier-general  Craufurd,  was  sent 
on  the  wild  purpose  of  the  reduction  of  the 
province  of  Chili;  but  the  government 
learning,  soon  after  this  expedition  had  set 
sail,  that  the  English  had  been  expelled 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  orders  were  dispatched 
to  Craufurd,  who  had  reached  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  sail  for  the  Plate  River,  and 
effect  a  junction  with  the  British  troops 
there,  for  the  recovery  of  that  city.  In  the 
beginning  of  June,  Craufurd  united  his  forces 
with  those  of  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  at 
Monte  Video,  a  city  of  considerable  streugth, 
and  mounting  on  its  different  batteries  160 
cannon.  The  united  force  (including  about 
800  seamen  and  marines)  amounting  to 
above  9,000  men,  it  was  determined  to  iu- 
vest  that  city.  On  the  19th,  a  landing  was 
effected  about  nine  miles  from  the  town : 
they  immediately  moved  forward,  and,  in 
the  evening,  the  ships  of  war  and  transports 
dropped  off  Chico  bay ;  near  to  which,  and 
about  two  miles  from  the  town,  the  troops 
encamped,  having  had  during  the  march  a 
slight  skirmish  with  the  enemy.  Such  was 
the  shallowness  of  the  water  in  front  of 
Monte  Video,  that  the  ships  could  lend  no 
effectual  co-operation  in  the  siege  beyond 
landing  a  part  of  their  men,  guns,  and 
stores,  and  cutting  off  all  communication 
between  Colonia  and  Buenos  Ayres.  On 
the  20th,  6,000  men,  cavalry  and  infantry, 
sallied  out  of  the  town,  but,  after  an  ob- 
stinate resistance,  they  were  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  about  a  fourth  of  their  number 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  On  the 
25th  the  breaching  batteries  were  opened, 
and  the  lighter  vessels  of  the  squadron 
joined  in  a  distant  cannonade.  The  siege 
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Continued  till  the  2nd  of  February,  when  a 
breach  was  reported  practicable.  la  the 
evening  a  summons  was  sent  to  the  governor, 
but  no  answer  being  returned,  the  breach 
was  stormed  an  hour  before  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  the  following  day,  and  the  town 
and  citadel  carried.  The  loss  sustained  by 
the  army,  from  its  first  lauding  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  siege,  amounted  to  192 
killed,  421  wounded,  and  eight  missing; 
that  of  the  navy  on  shore,  to  ten  killed, 
twenty- four  wounded,  and  four  missing. 
None  of  the  few  Spanish  ships  of  war  were 
of  value.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  about 
800  killed,  500  wounded,  and  above  2,000 
prisoners.  About  13,000  tons  of  merchant 
shipping  were  captured.  On  the  16th  of 
March,  the  little  town  of  Colonia  surren- 
dered. Late  in  the  month  of  April,  a  strong 
body  of  the  enemy  advanced  in  the  night  to 
take  the  place  by  surprise,  but  were  quickly 
repulsed. 

Early  in  May,  Lieutenant-general  White- 
locke  and  Rear-admiral  Murray  arrived  in 
the  river.  General  Whitelocke,  assuming 
the  chief  command,  landed  with  the  rein- 
forcements at  Granada  de  Barragon,  about 
eight  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Buenos  Ayres  : 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  he  advanced 
to  the  village  of  Reduction,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Chiulo,  where  the  enemy  had  con- 
structed batteries  and  thrown  up  a  formid- 
able line  of  defence.  The  army  soon  bore 
down  all  impediments,  arid  formed  a  line  of 
circumvallation  round  Buenos  Ayres.  Gen- 
eral Craufurd's  brigade  occupied  the  central 
and  principal  avenues  of  the  town.  Auch- 
muty's  brigade  was  placed  on  the  left  of  the 
line.  Thus  the  town  was  nearly  invested. 
Strange  enough,  the  commandcr-in-chief 
determined  to  attack  the  place  without 
waiting  for  his  heavy  artillery,  and  carry 
the  place  by  the  bayonet,  without  allowing 
the  soldiers  to  load.  Auchmuty's  onset 
was  successful.  He  possessed  himself  of  the 
Plaza  de  Toros,  took  thirty-two  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  600  prisoners.  The  other  di- 
visions moved  with  different  success.  They 


were  assailed  by  a  heavy  and  continued 
shower  of  musketry,  hand-grenades,  bricks 
and  stones,  from  the  windows  and  tops  of 
the  houses;  and  at  the  corners  of  all  the 
streets  were  saluted  with  volleys  of  grape- 
shot.  The  further  they  advanced  into  the 
city,  the  more  obstinate  was  the  resistance 
they  encountered.  Prodigies  of  valour  were 
performed ;  charges  were  made  and  guns 
taken ;  but  no  effectual  impression  was  made 
on  the  barricaded  and  fortified  houses. 
At  length,  Craufurd's  brigade,  being  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  other 
columns,  was  forced  to  surrender,  as  was 
also  Lieutenant-colonel  Duff,  with  a  de- 
tachment under  his  command.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  assailants  were  in  possession  of 
the  Plaza  de  Toros,  a  strong  post  on  the 
enemy's  right,  and  the  llecedencia,  an- 
other strong  post  on  his  left ;  while  White- 
locke himself  occupied  an  advanced  post  on 
his  centre.  But  already  2,500  of  his  men 
were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners. 
This  was  the  situation  of  the  British  army 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July,  when 
General  Linieres  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
British  commander  offering  to  deliver  up  all 
prisoners  if  the  attack  was  discontinued,  and 
the  British  would  consent  to  withdraw  from 
the  shores  of  the  river  Plate  in  two  months. 
These  terms  were  agreed  to  by  General 
Whitelocke  and  Admiral  Murray.  On 
Whitelocke's  return  to  England,  to  appease 
popular  indignation,  he  was  tried  by  a  gen- 
eral court-martial,  held  at  Chelsea  Hospital, 
on  January  28th,  1808,  and  continued,  by 
adjournments,  until  the  18th  of  March, 
when  sentence  of  dismissal  from  the  British 
service  was  passed  on  him,  as  totally  un- 
worthy to  serve  in  any  military  capacity 
whatever.  This  incapable  officer  (like  many 
others,  whose  imbecility  and  ignorance  had 
entailed  discomfiture  and  dishonour  on  the 
British  arms)  had  been  indebted  for  his 
preferment  and  appointment  to  the  com- 
mand in  the  campaign  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
to  court  favour  and  secret  parliamentary 
influence. 


EXPEDITION  TO  CONST ANTIXOPLE. 


AMONG  the  ill-conceived  and  ill-fated  mili- 
tary and  naval  expeditions  of  this  year  was 
that  to  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of 
obliging  the  Turks  to  renounce  their  al- 
liance with  the  French.  The  circumstances 


which  led  to  this  injudicious  measure  were : — 
By  the  treaty  of  Jassy,  and  its  supplemen- 
tal one  of  September  24th,  1802,  which 
terminated  the  long  and  disastrous  war 
which  had  raged  between  the  Russians  and 
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the  Turks,  it  had  been  covenanted  that  the 
hospodars  or  governors   of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  should  not  be  displaced  without 
the  consent  of  Russia.     No  sooner,  however, 
was  it  evident  that  a  war  was  impending 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  than  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  dispatched  his  artful  emissary, 
the  ci-devant  monk,  Sebastiani,  now  a  gen- 
eral, to  induce  the  Porte  to  recall  the  reign- 
ing hospodars,    Ipsilanti  and  Morusi,  who 
were  in  the  interest  of  Russia;  and  while 
placing  in  their  stead  Suzzo  and  Callimachi, 
who  were  inclined  to  an  alliance  with  France, 
effect  a  powerful  diversion  of  the  Muscovite 
forces  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
for  the  war  now  pending  in  the  north  of 
Germany.      Sebastiani,  in  the   prosecution 
of  his  master's  designs,  demanded  that  the 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  canal  of 
Constantinople  should  be  shut  against  Rus- 
sian ships;    requiring,   moreover,  that   the 
Bosphorus  should  not  only  be  closed  against 
Russia,  but  also  all  English  ships  carrying 
arms,    clothes,    ammunition,    or   provisions 
for  the  use  of  the  enemies  of  France ;  threat- 
ening war  in  case  of  refusal,  and  pointing  to 
the  powerful  French  army  then  in  Dalmatia, 
under    Marshal    Marmont,     supported    by 
those   of  Italy    and   Naples.      This   threat 
proved  successful;  for  a  few  days  afterwards 
a  Russian  brig,  presenting  itself  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bosphorus,   was  denied  admisssion. 
The  Russian  ambassador  protested  against 
the  infraction  of  the  treaty  which  protected 
the  shipping  of  his  nation,    and  was  sup- 
ported in  his  protest  by  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  the 
British  minister  to  the  Porte,  who  conjointly 
threatened  an  attack  on  the  Turkish  capital 
by  the    fleets   of  their   respective    nations. 
The  counsellors  of  the  grand  seignior,  in- 
timidated, recommended  a  temporary  seem- 
ing concession  to  the  demands  of  the  allies ; 
but,   in   secret,    renewed    their   agreemenl 
with  the  French    ambassador.     Before  the 
end  of  the  year  the  Porte  formally  declarec 
war  against  Russia. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  this  declaration 
reached  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  com- 
munication was  made  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment, accompanied  with  a  recommenda- 
tion to  send  a  British  fleet,   with  a  largi 
military  force,  capable  of  defeating  French 
influence  at  the  Porte,  and  cause  a  diver 
sion   of  the    military    forces   of  France   in 
favour   of  Russia.      Besides   repelling   the 
designs  of  France,  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peters 
burg,  by  this  movement,  hoped  to  be  able 
to  put  into  execution  the    long-cherishe " 
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.esign  of  Peter  I.,  who  had  comprehended 
n  his  plan  of  conquest,  not  only  settlements 
n  the   Baltic  and  Black  seas,  but  in  the 
VIediterranean,  by  the  subjugation  of  the 
Suropeon  provinces  of  Turkey,  and  finally 
if  Constantinople  and  the   entire  Turkish 
:mpire.       His   successors   on    the   Russian 
hrone  kept  in  view  his  designs,  which  had 
)een  carefully  preserved  in  writing  in  the 
archives  of  the  palace;  and  Catherine  II., 
3y  the    conquest  of  the   Crimea,    had  ad- 
vanced some  steps  towards  their  accomplish- 
ment.    With  these  views,   Russia,    though 
rofessing   peaceable   dispositions,    had   in- 
vaded Turkey  in  Europe,  and,  at  the  close 
of   1806,    was   master    of    Bessarabia   and 
Moldavia,    and    threatened    to    cross    the 
Danube    and  join    the    revolted    Servians 
under  Czerni,  who  had  revolted  from  the 
Porte,  and  was  at  this  moment  besieging 
Belgrade.      To    cover    their    designs,    the 
cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  now  professed  its 
wish  to  save  the  Ottoman  empire  from  the 
rasp  of  the  French. 

To  the  solicitation  of  the  cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg  the  British  government  joyfully 
responded.  Instructions  were  therefore  sent 
to  Lord  Collingwood  to  reinforce  Sir  Thomas 
Louis,  whom  he  had  already,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  and  in  antici- 
pation of  the  rupture  of  the  pending  nego- 
tiations between  the  British  and  Turkish 
governments,  dispatched  with  three  ships- 
of-the-line  and  a  frigate.  Accordingly,  a 
fleet,  consisting  of  seven  ships-of-the-line — 
three  three-deckers,  two  84' s,  and  two  74's — 
besides  frigates  and  bomb-ships,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Thomas  Duckworth,  was 
dispatched  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Helles- 
pont or  Dardanelles,  and,  if  certain  terms — • 
namely,  "  the  surrender  of  the  fleet  and  the 
arsenal" — were  not  acceded  to  by  the  Turkish 
government,  to  bombard  Constantinople. 
This  naval  force  cast  anchor  at  the  isle  of 
Tenedos  about  the  middle  of  February, 
1807,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  Endymion 
frigate,  on  board  of  which  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
had  made  his  escape  from  Constantinople. 
The  fleet,  consisting  of  the  Royal  George, 
100  guns,  the  Windsor  Castle,  98  guns,  the 
Canopus,  80  guns,  the  Pompee,  Ajax,  Re- 
pulse, and  Thunderer,  74  guns  each,  the 
Standard,  64  guns,  and  the  frigates  Endy- 
mion, Active,  and  Juno,  passed  the  Dar- 
danelles* on  the  morning  of  the  19th.  A 

*  The  channel  of  the  Dardanelles,  or,  in  classic 
phraseology,  the  Hellespont,  is  twelve  leagues  long, 
and  between  the  capes  Greco  and  Janizary,  at  its 
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Turkish  squadron,  consisting  of  a  64-gun 
ship,  four  frigates,  and  several  corvettes  and 
gun-boats,  had  been  for  some  time  at  anchor 
within  the  inner  castles.  Orders  were  given 
to  Commodore  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  second 
in  command,  to  bear  up  with  three  ships-of- 
the-line,  and  destroy  the  enemy's  vessels. 
This  division  was  closely  followed  by  the  other 
ships.  At  a  quarter  before  nine  o'clock  the 
squadron  had  passed  the  outer  castles,  with- 
out deigning  to  return  a  shot  to  the  Turkish 
fire,  which  did  but  little  injury.  But  in 
passing  the  narrow  strait  between  Sestos 
and  Abydos,  the  squadron  sustained  a  very 
heavy  fire  from  both  castles.  In  reply,  so 
tremendous  a  cannonade  was  opened  by  all 
the  British  ships,  as  to  compel  the  Turks  to 
slacken  their  firing,  so  that  the  sternmost 
vessels  passed  with  little  injury.  The  Turkish 
squadron  within  the  inner  castles  being  now 
attacked  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  was  driven 
on  shore  and  burned;  and  the  guns  of  a 
formidable  battery,  to  the  number  of  more 
than  thirty,  on  a  point  of  land  which  the 
squadron  had  yet  to  pass,  called  Point 
Pesquiez,  were  spiked  by  a  detachment  of 
marines  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Nicholls,  of  that  corps. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  of  the  20th, 
the  British  squadron  came  to  anchor  near 
the  Isle  of  Princes,  which  lie  on  the  edge 
of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  about  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles  from  Constantinople. 
A  ridiculous  species  of  warlike  courtship 
now  ensued  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and 
the  British  representatives.  Flags  of  truce, 
with  letters  from  Mr.  Arbuthnot  and  Sir 
John  Duckworth  were  sent  to  the  Turkish 
government  and  Reis  Effendi,  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  professing  terms  of  amity,  and 
reminding  the  Turks  of  the  old  friendship 
which  had  subsisted  between  them  and  the 
British,  "  who  had  fought  together  like 
brethren  against  the  enemies  of  the  Porte 
and  of  England."  Sir  John  Duckworth, 
in  his  epistolary  broadside,  reminded  the 
Sublime  Porte,  that  "  having  it  in  his  power 
to  destroy  the  capital  and  all  the  Turkish 
vessels,  the  plan  of  operations  which  his 
duty  prescribed  to  him,  was,  in  consequence, 

entrance,  about  three  miles  wide.  About  a  mile  up 
the  strait  are  two  forts,  called  the  outer  castles  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  where  the  channel  is  about  two 
miles  wide;  but  about  three  miles  higher,  a  pro- 
montory contracts  the  channel  to  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  and  on  each  side  of  this  narrow 
strait  stands  a  castle,  mounted  with  heavy  can- 
non. These  are  called  the  inner  castles  of  Europe 
and  Arfia,  and  are  also  known  by  the  ancient  classic 
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very  clearly  marked  out ;"  and  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  concession  of  his  demand,  he 
gave  the  Turkish  government  but  half-an- 
hour  after  the  translation  of  his  note,  to 
determine  on  his  demand  of  the  possession 
of  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  of  stores  sufficient 
for  its  equipment,  and  the  dismissal  of  Se- 
bastiani,  the  French  ambassador.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  English 
admiral  received  a  letter  from  the  Reis 
Eflfendi,  signifying  the  disposition  of  the 
Porte  to  enter  into  a  pacific  negotiation, 
and  requesting  that  a  plenipotentiary  might 
be  sent  to  meet  the  party  chosen  by  the 
Sublime  Porte  for  the  purpose.  Threats 
being  still  intermixed  with  professions  and 
tokens  of  amity,  the  English  admiral 
moved  the  squadron  four  miles  nearer  the 
city. 

In  the  meantime,  the  erection  and 
strengthening  of  the  fortifications  of  which 
the  English  complained,  proceeded  with 
uninterrupted  vigour  and  activity  at  many 
points  on  both  the  European  and  Asiatic 
sides  of  the  canal  of  Constantinople.  Men, 
women,  and  children ;  Turks,  Jews,  Arme- 
nians, Greeks,  ulemahs,  sheiks,  and  dervises, 
lent  their  aid.  The  Greek  patriarch  and 
a  number  of  his  clergy  put  their  hands 
to  the  pickaxe  and  the  wheelbarrow.  At 
the  end  of  four  days,  batteries,  with  breast- 
works, were  mounted  with  1,100  pieces  of 
cannon  and  100  mortars. 

While  the  whole  line  of  coast  presented 
a  chain  of  batteries,  twelve  line-of-battle 
ships  and  nine  frigates,  filled  with  troops, 
lay  in  the  canal,  with  their  sails  bent,  and 
apparently  ready  for  action ;  seven  of  them 
being  moored  across  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour and  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus, 
supported  by  a  double  line  of  gun-boats. 
Two  hundred  thousand  men  were  in  the 
city  and  suburbs,  ready  to  advance  at  a 
moment's  notice ;  and  an  innumerable  quan- 
tity of  gun-boats  and  sloops,  converted  into 
fire-ships,  were  in  readiness  for  action. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  March,  the  British  squadron  got  under 
weigh  and  stood  in  line  of  battle,  on  and  off 
Constantinople,  during  the  day.  On  the 

names  of  Sesto*  and  Abvdos.  Above  these  castles 
the  passage  widens  and  then  narrows,  forming 
another  constriction,  which  is  scarcely  more  than 
half  a-mile,  and  is  also  defended  by  forts.  The  pas- 
sage again  widens,  and  after  slightly  approximating 
at  Gallipoli,  opens  into  the  sea  of  Marmora.  At 
nearly  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  small  sea,  and 
at  about  100  miles  from  the  entrance  to  it,  stands 
the  city  of  Constantinople. 
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approach  of  night  it  bore  up  for  the  Dar- 
danelles. On  the  evening  of  the  2nd  it 
reached  the  inner  mouth  of  the  straits,  and 
came  to  anchor.  At  half-past  seven,  A.M., 
of  the  3rd,  the  squadron  again  weighed, 
and  proceeded  down  the  channel  in  the 
same  order  as  it  had  observed  in  going  up. 
As  it  approached  the  old  castles  of  Sestos 
and  Abydos,  it  was  saluted  by  a  cross-fire 
of  shot  and  shell,  of  the  hottest  kind,  from 
the  last-mentioned  fort,  and  as  it  rushed 
rapidly  down  (not  only  the  wind  but  also 
the  current  being  in  its  favour),  it  ran  the 
gauntlet  between  the  castles  and  batteries 
on  the  European  and  Asiatic  shores,  to 
which  it  replied  with  occasional  broadsides. 
During  the  two  hours  which  the  squadron 
was  passing  the  closest  and  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  straits,  the  Canopus,  Repulse, 
Royal  George,  the  Windsor  Castle,  and  the 
Standard,  were  the  vessels  which  received 
the  principal  damage.  The  total  loss  of  the 
British  in  repassing  the  Dardanelles,  was 
twenty  men  killed  and  138  wounded ;  and 
the  total  loss  incurred  in  passing  and  re- 
passing,  amounted  to  forty-sis  killed  and 
235  wounded. 

At  length  the  fleet  cleared  the  straits, 
and  cast  anchor  off  Tenedos,  in  such  a 
situation  as  to  blockade  the  Dardanelles. 
Here  it  was  joined  by  eight  sail-of-the-line, 
under  the  Russian  Vice-admiral  Siniavin, 
who  having  been  bred  in  the  British  navy, 
and  inspired  with  its  inherent  spirit  of 
daring,  requested  Duckworth  to  return  with 
the  combined  fleet,  and  renew  the  attack  or 
the  negotiations;  but  the  British  admiral  de- 
clined to  comply,  uncourteously  observing, 
that  where  a  British  squadron  had  failed,  no 
other  was  likely  to  succeed.  Duckworth, 
on  his  departure  for  the  Nile,  left  Siniavin 
to  blockade  the  Dardanelles. 

From  the  time  the  British  squadron  took 
up  its  position  near  the  Isle  of  Princes  on  the 
20th  of  February,  till  that  of  its  weighing 
anchor  to  repass  the  Dardanelles  (which  was 
on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  March),  such 
had  unfortunately  been  the  state  of  the 
weather,  that  it  was  not  at  any  time  possible 
for  the  squadron  to  have  occupied  a  station 
which  would  have  enabled  it  to  commence 
offensive  operations  against  the  city  ;  and  if 
it  had  been  otherwise,  after  combating  a 
force  which  the  resources  of  the  empire  had 
been  employed  for  many  weeks  in  preparing, 
it  would  not  have  been  able  to  maintain  a 
successful  conflict  with  the  enemy ;  and  if, 
unfortunately,  the  conflict  should  be  other- 
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wise,  to  repass  the  Dardanelles:  and  had 
they  been  allowed  another  week  to  complete 
their  defences  throughout  the  channel,  it 
would  have  been  a  doubtful  point  whether  a 
passage  would  lay  open.  The  fire  of  the 
two  inner  castles  on  the  squadron,  in  its 
inward  passage,  had  been  severe;  but  the 
effects  which  they  had  on  them  in  their 
return,  proved  them  to  have  become  doubly 
formidable.  Blocks  of  granite,  weighing 
each  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  pounds, 
were  fired  from  huge  mortars  on  the  squad- 
ron during  its  repassage.  One  of  these 
tremendous  bullets,  weighing  800  Ibs.,  cut 
the  mainmast  of  the  Windsor  Castle  in 
two,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  ship 
was  not  destroyed :  another  penetrated  the 
poop  of  the  Standard,  and  killed  and 
wounded  sixty  men. 

After  the  departure  of  the  English  fleet 
from  the  Dardanelles,  the  fortresses  ou 
both  sides  of  the  strait  were  pat  into  so 
effective  a  state  of  defence,  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  success  to  the  most  daring 
attack :  the  Russian  admiral,  Siuiavin,  there- 
fore took  possession  of  the  islands  of 
Lemnos  and  Tenedos,  placing  a  garrison 
in  the  latter,  and  blockading  Constan- 
tinople with  ten  sail-of-the-line  and  several 
frigates.  Another  Russian  squadron  cruised 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  effec- 
tually cut  off  all  communication  between 
Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea.  The 
capital  of  Turkey  being  thus  cut  oft'  from 
some  of  its  usual  and  most  productive  sources 
of  supplies,  the  Capitan  Pasha,  Seid  Ali,  was 
ordered,  with  what  force  he  could  muster, 
to  restore  the  communication  with  the 
maritime  provinces,  and  particularly  with  the 
great  granary  of  the  capital,  Egypt.  By 
the  middle  of  May,  he  with  great  exertion 
equipped  a  fleet  of  eleven  sail-of-the-line, 
six  frigates,  some  corvettes,  and  about  fifty 
gun-vessels,  and  on  the  19th,  with  this  fleet, 
passed  the  Dardanelles,  and  finding  that 
the  Russian  admiral  had  gone  to  the  isle  of 
Imbros,  he  steered  for  Tenedos.  On  the 
22nd,  the  two  fleets  were  in  sight  of  each 
other;  but  the  Russian  fleet,  consisting  of 
twenty-two  ships  of  war,  of  which  ten  were 
of  the  line,  the  Turkish  fleet  immediately 
crowded  sail  to  escape  through  the  Darda- 
nelles. After  a  running  fight  of  two  hours, 
the  Turkish  admiral  succeeded  in  sheltering 
himself  under  the  guns  of  the  castles  which 
guard  the  straits,  but  with  the  loss  of  three 
of  his  ships,  which  stranded  on  Cape 
Janizary. 
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In  consequence  of  this  disaster,  the 
Turkish  fleet  was  not  able  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance outside  the  Dardanelles  till  the 
22nd  of  June.  On  that  day,  ten  sail  of  the 
line,  with  three  frigates  and  five  smaller 
vessels,  anchored  off  the  isle  of  Imbros. 
Shortly  afterwards  it  steered  for  Tenedos, 
which  it  retook.  On  the  1st  of  July,  the 
Russian  fleet  descried  the  fleet  of  Turkey, 
and,  crowding  all  sail,  soon  came  in  contact 
with  it.  A  battle  ensued,  which  continued 
for  seven  hours,  with  great  obstinacy  on  both 
•ides.  Four  of  the  Turkish  ships  being  car- 
ried by  the  wind  out  of  the  line  of  battle,  and 
the  contest,  after  the  separation  of  those  ves- 
sels, becoming  unequal, four  Turkish  ships-of- 
the-line  were  taken,  three  burned,  and  above 
1,000  Turks  had  perished  in  the  contest. 
Seid  All,  though  at  one  period  of  the  action 
surrounded  by  five  Russian  vessels,  fought 
his  ship  with  admirable  bravery  and  skill : 
of  his  complement  of  774  men,  230  were 
killed  and  130  wounded.  The  total  loss  of 
the  Russian  fleet,  was  135  killed  and  400 
wounded — a  circumstance  which  showed 


their  superior  seamanship   to   that   of  the 
Turks. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  fleet, 
Siniavin  appeared  off  Tenedos,  and  on  the 
9th  of  July,  summoning  the  governor  to 
surrender,  the  Turkish  garrison,  amounting 
to  4,600  men,  capitulated  on  the  10th.  The 
treaty  of  Tilsit  having  effected  a  total  change 
in  the  politics  of  the  Russian  cabinet, 
Siniavin  was  instructed  to  conclude  an 
armistice  between  his  government  and  the 
Porte,  which  was  signed  on  the  24th  of 
August,  and  by  virtue  of  that  armistice, 
hostilities  were  not  to  recommence  before 
March  21st,  1808.  Siniavin  having  ful- 
filled his  instructions,  detached  Admiral 
Greig,  with  two  sail  of  the  line,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  island  of  Corfu,  ceded  to 
Russia  by  France  under  the  treaty  just 
mentioned ;  and  he  himself,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Russian  fleet,  hastened  to  proceed  to 
the  Baltic,  before  the  expected  rupture 
between  Russia  and  England  might  render 
his  entrance  into  that  sea  a  difficult  under- 
taking. 


EXPEDITION  TO  EGYPT— CAPTURE  OF  ALEXANDRIA— DISASTROUS    CONFLICT 

AT  EL  HAMET 


THE  Grenville  administration,  apprehensive  ] 
that  a  treaty  subsisted  between  the  Turkish 
and  French  governments,  by  virtue  of  which 
Egypt  was  to  be  given  up  to  France,  as  the 
price  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  contem- 
plated assistance  against  the  Russians  in 
tin-  Crimea,  resolved  to  send  an  expedition 
to  the  shores  of  the  Nile  at  the  same  time 
that  Sir  John  Duckworth  threatened  the 
bombardmant  of  Constantinople. 

For  this  purpose,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
the  74- gun  ship  Tiger,  Captain  Hallowell, 
the  Apollo  frigate,  and  thirty-three  sail  of 
transports,  having  on  board  about  .5,000 
troops,  under  the  command  of  General 
M'Kenzie,  sailed  from  Messina,  in  Sicily. 
During  the  night  of  the  7th,  the  Apollo  and 
nineteen  sail  of  the  transports  parted  company 
on  account  of  the  boisterous  weather.  On  the 
15th,  the  Tiger,  and  the  remaining  fourteen 
transports  reached  the  Arabs'  Tower,  when 
Captain  Hallowell  stood  in  towards  Alex- 
andria, to  ascertain  from  Major  Misset  (the 
British  resident)  the  strength  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants,  before 
the  transports  appeared  in  sight  of  the  j 
coast.  A  favourable  report  being  made,  the  I 


transports  were  called  in  from  the  offing ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  fce  squad- 
ron anchored  off  the  entrance  of  the  western 
harbour.  A  summons  was  immediately  sent 
to  the  governor,  demanding  the  surrender 
of  the  city  and  fortresses,  which  being 
rejected,  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
troops,  and  fifty-six  seamen,  with  five  field- 
pieces,  were  disembarked,  without  opposi- 
tion, near  the  ravine  which  runs  from  Lake 
Mareotis  to  the  sea.  On  the  evening  of  the 
18th,  the  troops  moved  forward  and  carried 
the  enemy's  advanced  works  with  little  loss. 
On  the  19th,  the  Apollo  and  missing  trans- 
ports appeared  in  the  offing,  and  effecting  a 
junction  with  the  Tiger,  proceeded  with  all 
the  transports  to  Aboukir  Bay,  where,  on 
the  following  day,  the  remainder  of  the 
troops  were  landed  without  opposition,  the 
castle  of  Aboukir  having  been  previously 
taken  possession  of-  On  the  morning 
of  the  20th,  General  Fraser  addressed  a 
manifesto  to  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria, 
urging  them  to  force  the  governor  to  capitu- 
late, and  save  the  city  from  an  assault.  The 
governor  immediately  sent  out  a  flag  of 
truce,  offering  capitulation;  and  on  the  21st 
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of  March,  Alexandria,  with  its  fortresses 
and  harbour,  were  in  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish. In  the  course  of  the  following  day, 
Sir  John  Duckworth  arriving  with  his  squad- 
ron from  his  injudicious  attempt  on  Con- 
stantinople, it  was  determined  to  reduce 
Rosetta  and  Rhamanieh,  the  possession  of 
which  (commanding  two  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile)  was  necessary  for  the  supply  of  Alex- 
andria with  provisions.  Accordingly,  1,200 
men,  under  Major-general  Wauchope,  were, 
on  March  27th,  detached  to  possess  them- 
selves of  Rosetta.  Wauchope,  on  reaching 
the  place,  finding  the  gates  of  the  town 
open,  blindly  rushed  with  his  whole  force 
into  the  streets.  The  Albanian  comman- 
dant allowed  them  to  enter  and  cram  them- 
selves iu  close  columns  in  the  crooked,  nar- 
row streets,  where  he  assailed  them  with 
musket,  rifle,  and  carbine  ball  from  every 
doorway,  window,  and  house-top.  In  a 
moment,  300  of  the  assailants  lay  dead, 
together  with  Wauchope  himself;  and  before 
the  survivors  could  extricate  themselves, 
another  hundred  had  fallen  under  the  mur- 
derous fire  of  the  Albanians. 

Undismayed    by  the    failure   just    men- 
tioned, M'Kenzie  determined  on  another  at- 
tack on  Rosetta;   and  for  its  execution  de- 
tached 2,500  men  under  Brigadier-general 
Stewart.    On  the  9th  of  April,  Stewart  took 
post  on  the  heights,  when,  summoning  the 
town  to  surrender,  and  receiving  an  answer 
of  defiance,  he  began  to  form  his  batteries. 
Instead  of  trusting   to  his  own   resources, 
and  driving  on  the  siege  with  vigour,  he 
waited   for  the  junction  of  the  Mameluke 
cavalry  from  Upper  Egypt,  which  the  beys 
had  promised  him ;  and  for  the  purpose  o: 
facilitating    a  junction    with   the   expectec 
succour,  he  detached  Colonel  Macleod,  with 
700  men,  to  seize  an  important  post  at  the 
village  of  El    Hamet.     In   the   meantime 
Mehemet  All,  the  Turkish  sultan's  represen- 
tative, had  collected  a  large  force  at  Cairo 
for  the  relief  of  Rosetta,  and  immediate! 
put  it  into  motion.     Orders  were  forthwith 
sent  to  Macleod  to  retreat  from  his  position 
to  the  main  body ;  but  these  orders  were 
intercepted,    and    the    detachment    at    E 
Hamet  completely  cut  off.     On  the  23rd 
the  besiegers  of  Rosetta  were  assailed  by  £ 
very  superior  force,  and  being  driven  from 
all  their  positions,  retreated  to  Alexandria 
with  the  loss  of  above  1,000  men  in  killed 
wounded,  and  prisoners.    During  this  calam 
itous   affair,   Mehemet  having  collected  an 
immense  force  of  horse  and  foot  between 
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Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  last-mentioned  city  having  entered 
nto  a  conspiracy  with  him  for  the  expulsion 
)f  the  English,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  Gen- 
ral  Fraser  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  pasha, 
iffering  to  evacuate  Egypt  if  the  English 
>risoners  taken  at  Rosetta,  El  Hamet,  and 
ilsewhere,  were  delivered  up.  These  condi- 
ions  being  assented  to,  the  surviving  rem- 
nant of  the  British  army  set  sail  from  the 
icene  of  its  inauspicious  operations,  on  th 
!3rd,  for  Sicily. 

The  following  narrative  of  the  disastrous 
iffair  of  El  Hamet,  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
the  captives  while  a  prisoner  at  Cairo,  drawn 
up  April  22nd — namely,  the  day  after  the 
calamity — is  highly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive : — 

"  On  the  21st  of  April,  about  one  o'clock, 
[  received  orders  to  march  with  the  com- 
pany under  my  command,  along-  with  the 
company  of  the  35th  regiment,  commanded 
by  Captain  M'Alister,  to  reinforce  the  army 
at  El  Hamet,  about  four  miles  from  Rosetta, 
which  had  this  morning  been  taken  com- 
mand of  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Macleod,  of 
the  78th  regiment,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
considerably  reinforced.  On  our  arrival  at 
the  village  of  El  Hamet,  about  four  o'clock, 
P.M.,  we  were  ordered  to  the  position  on  the 
left,  which  was  close  to  the  river  Nile. 

"  From  the  Nile,  for  about  three  miles 
towards  Lake  Elko,  there  is  a  deep  canal 
cut  to  convey  the  waters  of  this  river,  when 
at  its  height,  to  the  adjacent  fields :  on  both 
sides  of  this  canal  the  earth  is  raised  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  which  is  as  firm  as  a  rock, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  anywhere 
along  this  canal,  except  at  particular  places, 
where  small  passes  have  been  left  for  that 
purpose,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four 
between  the  river  and  the  village  of  El 
Hamet;  the  latter  being  situated  on  the 
canal  about  a  mile  and  a-half  from  the 
river. 

"  On  this  canal,  at  three  different  places, 
the  troops  were  posted  soon  after  our  arrival. 
At  the  first  position  about  250  men  were 
stationed,  and  one  6-pounder,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Vogelsang,  of  De  Roll's 
regiment  (but  Colonel  Macleod  remained 
here  all  night),  on  the  left  of  the  canal,  and 
close  by  the  Nile  :  here  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  throw  up  a  work,  to  cover  our  men 
from  the  fire  of  the  enemy  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  At  the  second  position, 
about  300  men  and  one  6-pounder,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Mohr,  of  De  Roll's 
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regiment,  were  posted  immediately  in  front 
of  the  village  of  El  Hamet,  where  the  earth 
was  not  raised  nearly  to  the  height  it  was  at 
nny  other  part :  and  at  the  third  position, 
about  150  men  and  a  3-pounder,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Tarleton,  of  the  35th 
regiment,  about  half-a-mile  or  more  beyond 
Majsr  Moor's  position.  The  passes  which 
I  have  mentioned  were  properly  guarded, 
and  the  sentries  all  along  the  heights  of  the 
canal  communicating  with  each  other. 

"A  short  time  after  our  arrival,  and  I 
believe  before  the  troops  were  altogether 
posted  as  above  stated,  about  200  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  made  an  attack  on  our 
right,  which  they  forced.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  this  was  very  easy  to  be  done, 
as,  from  our  limited  numbers,  it  was  im- 
possible to  command  a  large  space  of  ground 
from  our  right  post  towards  Lake  Elko,  so 
that  their  cavalry  could  have  passed  our 
right  at  any  time.  At  the  same  time  that 
they  forced  our  right,  a  number  passed  at 
one  of  the  passes  I  have  mentioned,  between 
our  first  and  second  position.  This  pass 
was,  unaccountably,  not  guarded  at  the 
time,  and  the  enemy  Were  led  through  it  by 
an  Arab,  whom  we  afterwards  shot.  The 
enemy  appeared  very  soon  to  have  repented 
of  their  rashness,  as  they  quickly  retired, 
with  some  loss. 

"  About  dark,  Captain,  A'Court,  with 
three  dragoons,  was  sent  to  Rosetta  to  in- 
form Brigadier-general  Stewart  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, and,  I  believe,  to  ask  for  further 
reinforcements.  About  two  hours  afterwards 
the  general  arrived  at  our  post,  having  been 
first  at  Major  Mohr's  :  after  having  given 
his  orders  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Macleod, 
he  returned  to  Kosctta  with  a  guard  of  a 
sergeant  and  thirteen  men. 

"  In  this  state  we  remained  perfectly 
quiet  all  night.  I  cannot  say  whether  any 
reports  were  made  to  Colonel  Macleod  of  any 
Djerms  having  arrived  at  the  enemy's  post 
during  the  night.  At  daybreak  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st,  Lieutenant-colonel  Macleod 
went  to  visit  our  posts  on  the  right ;  but  very 
soon  after  he  had  gone  away,  it  was  seen 
that  a  vast  number  of  Djerms  had  arrived 
at  the  enemy's  post  during  the  night. 
Lieutenant  Dunn,  of  the  artillery,  was  im- 
mediately sent  after  Lieutenant  -  colonel 
Macleod,  to  inform  him  of  this  circum- 
stance. On  the  report  being  made  to  the 
lieutenant-colonel,  1  believe  he  determined 
to  order  the  troops  to  retreat,  and  fixed  on 
the  ground  over  which  Lieutenant  Dunn  was 


to  march  with  his  gun,  and  where  the  differ- 
ent detachments  were  to  effect  a  junction. 
Colonel  Macleod  in  a  short  time  returned 
to  the  left,  when  he  ordered  Lieutenant 
Dunn,  with  the  6-pounder,  to  retreat  as 
soon  as  a  corporal  and  four  men  (who  had 
been  sent  to  fill  up  some  ditches  over  which 
the  gun  was  to  pass)  should  return.  The 
second  company  was  ordered  to  accompany 
the  gun  as  a  guard,  and  the  rest  of  the 
detachment  was  to  follow  when  the  gun  was 
at  a  certain  distance.  When  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Macleod  had  given  these  orders,  he 
went  off  to  the  right  (accompanied  only 
by  an  orderly  and  a  bugler  on  foot),  I  sup- 
pose to  give  the  necessary  orders  to  the 
other  detachments  to  retire  to  the  place 
previously  fixed  on.  Lieutenant  Dunn,  with 
the  6-pounder  and  all  the  men  attached  to 
it,  two  camels  with  ammunition,  &c.,  and 
lieutenants  Macgregor  and  Byrie,  with 
about  thirty  men  of  the  third  company  of 
the  78th  regiment,  began  their  retreat. 
The  moment  we  began  to  move,  the  enemy 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  made  sig- 
nals to  those  on  our  side  to  advance,  as  we 
were  retiring:  at  this  time  I  think  it  was 
about  seven  o'clock,  and  full  two  hours  after 
daylight.  Wheu  we  had  retired  about  half- 
a-mile  to  the  right,  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
village  of  El  Hamet,  and,  I  suppose,  when 
near  the  place  which  had  been  fixed  on  for 
the  junction  of  all  the  detachments,  Lieu- 
tenant Dunn  ordered  the  gun  to  halt,  while 
he  went  to  a  small  height  a  little  in  front 
and  to  the  left,  to  ascertain  whether  he  was 
at  the  proper  position,  and  if  the  other  de- 
tachments were  advancing  towards  us.  On 
his  return,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  rest  of 
our  detachment  was  close  to  us;  Captain 
M'Alister,  of  the  35th  regiment,  with  his 
company,  a  few  men  of  De  Roll's  regiment, 
with  a  6-pounder,  from  Major  Mohr's  de- 
tachment, were  also  very  close  to  us,  so 
that  they  arrived  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment :  botli  were  closely  followed  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  and  they  had  some  men 
wounded  before  they  came  up  with  us.  It 
was  necessary  to  order  a  square  to  be  formed 
instantly,  as  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  round 
about  us  in  some  force,  and,  of  course, 
gaining  strength  every  minute.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  square  was  formed,  I  suppose, 
without  adverting  to  the  position  in  which 
we  then  were,  which  was  rather  low,  with 
some  rising  ground  near  it  covered  with 
bushes.  In  a  very  few  minutes  numbers  of 
the  enemy's  iufantry  planted  themselves 
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bchiud  these  bushes,  and  also  behind  little 
sand-hills  rouud  about  us,  so  that  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  taking  a  deliberate  aim  at 
us,  while  their  cavalry  galloped  about  and 
timely  warned  their  infantry  of  the  few 
skirmishers  whom  we  were  able  to  send  out, 
so  that  a  great  number  of  the  enemy's  shot 
told ;  while  I  am  certain  that  few  of  ours, 
in  proportion,  had  effect,  on  account  of  the 
enemy  rarely  appearing  uncovered  within 
shot  of  us,  except  their  cavalry,  who  gal- 
loped about  and  fired  random  shots  at  us, 
and  then  galloped  off:  even  this  kind  of 
firing  frequently  told  on  us. 

"I   think  we  continued  in  this  situation 
full  two  hours,   anxiously  expecting  to  be 
joined  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Macleod  and 
the  other  detachments,  when,  to  our  great 
astonishment,  we  were  informed   by  some 
men  who  had  made  their  escape,  that  Colonel 
Macleod  and  all  the  other  detachments  had 
been  cut  to  pieces,  except  a  few  who  had 
been  taken   prisoners.     In  a  few   minutes 
after,   this    information  was  confirmed  by 
Captain  Mackay,  of  the  78th  regiment,  and 
Assistant-surgeon  Qibson,  of  the  20th  light 
dragoons,  who  had  fortunately  made  their 
escape  from  the  dreadful  carnage,  although 
the     first-mentioned    had     been     severely 
wounded  within  one  hundred  yards  of  our 
square.     We  had  now  no  other  hopes  than 
that  of  being  reinforced  from  the  main  body 
at  Rosctta,  where  we  were  certain  that  they 
must  have  known  of  our  being  attacked  by  a 
superior  force,  as  a  corporal  of  De  Roll's 
regiment  had  taken  a  horse,  and  made  his 
escape  to  them  at  the  commencement  of  our 
being  engaged ;  indeed,  they  must  distinctly 
have  heard  us  being  engaged,  and  even  have 
seen  us  in  that  condition  from  the  tower  of 
Abcrmundour,  near  Rosctta,  where  we  had  a 
detachment,  and  which  was  only  three  miles 
from  us.   I  think  it  was  about  this  time  that 
we   saw  the  magazine  at    that  place  blow 
up,  and  which  induced  us  to  think  that  the 
main  body  had  retired  from  that  place,  and 
were  on  their  march  to  join  us.     With  these 
too  sanguine  hopes  we  were  encouraging  the 
men,  who  were  much  fatigued,  many  of  them 
having  worked  all  night,  and  few  of  them 
having  had  anything  to  eat  since  the  pre- 
ceding day,  besides  the  weather  being  exces- 
sively hot.     About  this  time  there  was  little 
or  no  firing  on  either  side,  as  very  few  of  the 
enemy's  infantry  were  to  be  seen  near  us, 
though  numbers  of  their  cavalry  kept  hover- 
ing about  us.     The  cause  o^  the  suspension 
of  the  fire  was,  1  suppose,  that  they  were 
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engaged  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  slain, 
and  conveying  to  their  posts  those  whom 
they  had  taken  prisoners. 

"At  this  time  it  was  proposed  that  we  should 
retrograde  a  little,  and  take  up  a  better  posi- 
tion, or,  if  possible,  fall  back  on  the  main 
K iily ;  but,  on  reflection,  it  was  deemed  best 
not  to  move,  as  we  had  a  great  number  of 
men  wounded,  lying  in  the  centre  of  our 
square,  who,  had  we  moved,  would  have  been 
left  to  the  cruelty  of  our  savage  enemies ;  we 
should  also  have  been  obliged  to  abandon 
our  guns,  as  most  of  the  horses  had  been 
cither  killed  or  wounded,  as  also  several  of 
the  gunners.  In  this  predicament  it  was 
therefore  deemed  advisable  to  hold  out  until 
the  main  body,  or  at  least  a  reinforcement, 
should  come  to  our  relief.  While  in  this 
state  of  desperate  hope,  the  enemy  returned 
to  the  attack  with  treble  their  former  number, 
and  with  a  spirit  increased  by  the  appearance 
of  our  forlorn  condition,  both  their  cavalry 
and  infantry  advancing  much  closer  to  us 
than  they  had  hitherto  done ;  but  the  latter 
still  cautiously  availing  themselves  of  the 
cover  of  the  bushes.  They  now  entirely 
surrounded  us,  and  advanced  so  close,  and  in 
so  great  numbers,  that  our  few  skirmisher! 
were  obliged  to  fall  back;  so  determined 
they  seemed  now,  that  it  appeared  as  if  they 
intended,  by  a  bold  push,  to  break  in  upon 
us  at  once.  A  brisk  fire  from  our  square, 
however,  kept  them  at  bay.  But  as  their 
force,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  increased 
every  moment,  and  as  they  had  now  brought 
one  of  their  great  guns  to  bear  on  us,  our 
men  were  falling  Very  fast. 

"  About  two  hours  after  the  report  of  the 
disaster  which  had  happened  to  Colonel 
Macleod  and  the  other  detachments,  as  there 
appeared  no  hope  of  relief  from  Rosctta,  and 
that  many  of  our  men  were  killed  and  a  greater 
number  wounded,  and  that  only  six  rounds 
of  ammunition  remained  for  the  6-pounders, 
and  only  half  a  cask  of  musket  cartridges, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  commanding- 
officer  to  send  out  a  flag  of  truce — a  hand- 
kerchief tied  to  a  pike — which  had  advanced 
scarcely  fifty  yards  from  the  square,  when 
the  enemy  rushed  in  upon  us  from  all 
quarters,  with  the  most  hideous  yells;  and 
every  one,  as  he  came  up,  laid  hold  of  one, 
two,  or  more,  and  dragged  us  along  to  their 
post,  about  three  miles  oft',  where  they  rifled 
our  pockets  and  stripped  us  of  everything 
we  had.  On  our  arrival  as  prisoners  at 
Cairo,  we  were  marched  through  all  the 
principal  streets,  preceded  by  the  heads  of 
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the  »laiu  English,  carried  on  long  poles. '  had  becu — in  killed,  ten  officers  and  800 
lUm-ath  the  windows  of  our  prison  upward*  private*;  and  in  wounded,  seven  officers 
of  one  hundred  of  our  comrades'  heads  were  and  160  privates.  The  whole  rank  and  file 


piled  after  they  had  been  skinned  aud  stuffed 
with  straw.      The  British  loss  at  £1  Haiuct, 


present  in   the   disastrous  affair  had  been 
only  about  700." 


EXPEDITION  TO  DENMARK  AND  IIOMHAKDMENT  OF  COPENHAGEN. 


Am  a  the   battle   of   Friedlaud    and    the 
peace    of    Tilsit,    the    whole    continent   of 
Europe  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte :  he  had  become  the  abso- 
lute disposer  of  the  north  aud  north-cast  of 
Germany  :  he  placed  garrisons  in  the  Ilnnsr 
Towns,  and  now  determined  to  extend  his 
power  over   Denmark.     Among  his   other 
designs    for   accomplishing    his    ambitious 
dreams  of  universal  dominion,  was  that  of 
the  annihilation  of  British  commerce,  by 
excluding  it  not  only   from   the   ports   of 
France,  Italy,  and  Holland,  but  also  from 
all  the  ports  of  Europe.     For  this  purpose, 
as  soon  as  the  suspension  of  military  opera- 
tions  allowed    of    a  moment's   repose,   he 
issued  a  number  of  portentous  acts.     By  a 
decree,  dated  Hamburg,  llth  of  November, 
and  another  at  Milan,  27th  of  December, 
he  declared  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  prohibited  and 
compelled  the  other  contiuental  powers  from 
all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  British 
dominions.    No  nation  was  allowed  to  trade 
with  any  other  country  in  any  articles  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  of 
the  British  dominions,  all  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  island  of  Great  Britain  itself,  were 
declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  These 
arbitrary  decrees  having  been  evaded  by  the 
ingenuity   of   the  commercial   community 
and  the  imperious  wants  aud  cravings  ol 
men  for  the  respective   manufactures  and 
colonial  produce  of  the  great  family  of  na- 
tions, the  ruler  of  the  French  people  enforced 
these  decrees,  by  means  of  new  regulations, 
with  greater  and  greater  rigour.     In  conse- 
quence of  these   decrees,   and   their  more 
stringent  additions,  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  months  of  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October  of  this  year,  and  that 
part  of  the  year  1806  in  which  the  Berlin 
decree    of    November    had    been    carried 
into  effect,  was  not  only  greatly  cramped, 
but  materially  injured.     A  protective  and 
self-defensive  system  was   therefore   neces- 
sary for  its  protection,  and  even  salvation. 
This  was   accomplished  by  the   Orders   in 


Council  of  the  British  government.  An 
order  of  council,  dated  January  7th,  1807, 
containing  a  measure  of  retaliation,  hav- 
ng  been  evaded  and  turned  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  enemy,  in  the  carrying  on  a 
circuitous  trade  to  Great  Britain,  new 
orders  of  council  were  therefore  issued  on 
the  1 1th  and  21st  of  November  of  this  year, 
allowing  neutrals  to  trade  with  countries  at 
peace  and  in  amity  with  Great  Britain,  on 
the  condition  of  touching  at  the  ports 
of  this  country,  and  paying  the  customs 
or  taxes  imposed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

The  British  ministry  having  ascertained 
that  the  court  of  Copenhagen  was  in  treaty 
with  the  Emperor  of  the  French  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet  and  maritime 
stores,  and  that  a  powerful  French  force  was 
assembled  in  the  north  of  Germany  and 
Hanover  to  enforce  a  compliance  of  Den- 
mark with  the  demands  of  France,  early  in 
the  summer  of  this  year  a  powerful  expedi- 
tion, consisting  of  twenty-four  sail-of-the- 
line,  upwards  of  forty  frigates,  sloops,  bomb- 
VMaels,  aud  brigs,  together  with  nearly  400 
transports,  having  27,000  troops  on  board, 
was  fitted  out  in  the  British  ports,  des- 
tined for  Copenhagen ;  to  enforce  the  sur- 
render of  the  Danish  fleet  and  marine 
stores,  to  be  kept  in  trust  by  the  British 
government  until  the  conclusion  of  a  general 
peace,  when  it  was  to  be  restored  to  Den- 
mark. Admiral  Gambicr  was  appointed  to 
the  fleet,  and  Lord  Cathcart,  who  had  been 
previously  dispatched  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  with  some  troops,  to  act  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  who  was  then 
stationed  at  Stralsund  and  the  isle  of  Kiigen, 
was  appointed  to  the  command  in  chief  ol 
the  army. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  Gambicr  act  sail 
from  Yarmouth  Roads  with  the  principal  di- 
vision of  the  fleet ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
when  off  the  entrance  of  Gothenburg,  he 
detached  Commodore  Keats  with  four  ships- 
of-the-linc,  three  frigates,  and  ten  brigs,  to 
the  passage  of  the  Great  Belt,  to  cut  off  any 
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supplies  of  Danish  troops  which  might  at- 
tempt to  cross  from  Holsteiu  to  Zealand 
and  the  capital.  That  officer  led  his  line-of 
battle  ships  through  a  navigation  little  known 
and  intricate,  without  the  smallest  accident, 
and  stationed  his  squadron  so  effectually,  as 
to  intercept  all  communications  between 
Zealand,  the  Isle  of  Fiihnen,  and  the  main- 
land of  Holstein,  Schleswig,  and  Jutland;  and 
thus  Zealand  was  placed  in  a  complete  state 
of  blockade.  Admiral  Gambier  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Sound,  passed  the  castle  there 
without  molestation  or  danger,  and  cast 
anchor  in  Elsinore  Roads.  By  the  evening 
of  the  9th  of  August,  all  the  transports  were 
safely  collected  round  the  admiral ;  and  Lord 
Cathcart,  arriving  with  the  troops  from  Stral- 
sund  and  the  Isle  of  Fiihnen,  assumed  the 
command  of  the  whole.  At  this  time  the 
Crown  Prince  was  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Danish  army,  between  20,000  and  30,000 
strong,  at  Kiel  in  Holstein. 

Though  warlike  preparations  were  the  pro- 
minent feature  in  this  expedition,  conciliatory 
measures  were  to  be  resorted  to  to  prevent 
hostilities ;  and  with  that  intent,  though  the 
precautionary  measure  of  obstructing  the 
passage  of  any  troops  across  the  Belt  had 
been  taken,  the  whole  army  was  to  remain 
inactive  till  the  result  of  a  negotiation  should 
be  known.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Jackson, 
who  had  for  several  years  resided  at  the 
court  of  Berlin  as  envoy  for  Great  Britain, 
was  instructed  by  the  British  ministry  to 
accomplish  that  purpose.  The  answer  of  the 
Crown  Prince  was  an  angry  and  indignant 
refusal ;  and  immediate  orders  were  issued  to 
put  Copenhagen  in  a  state  of  defence. 

Contrary  winds  had  kept  the  British  fleet 
stationary  in  Elsinore  Roads  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th,  when,  at  an  early  hour,  the 
men-of-war    and    transports   weighed,    anc 
worked  up  to  the  Bay  of  Wedbeck,  about 
midway  between  Elsinore  and  Copenhagen 
There  the  bulk  of  the  fleet  under  Gambier 
anchored,  while  a  small  squadron  proceeded 
up  the  Sound  to  make  a  diversion.     On  the 
morning  of  the  16th  a  part  of  the  land  troops 
were  disembarked  at  the  village  of  Wedbeck 
without  opposition;  and  after  some  ineffec 
tual  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  annoy  its  lef 
wing  by  the  fire  of  their  gun-boats,   and  to 
impede  its  progress  by  sallies,  which  were 
always  repulsed  with  loss,  it  closely  investe< 
the  city  of  Copenhagen  on  the  land  side 
The  fleet  then  weighed  and  made  all  sail  fo 
Copenhagen,    where,    taking    an    advancee 
anchorage,  it  formed  an  impenetrable  bloc 
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tade  by  sea.  Before  quitting  Wedbeck  the 
British  admiral  and  general  issued  a  pro- 
}lamation,  notifying  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Denmark  the  motives  of  their  undertaking, 
he  conduct  which  would  be  observed  to- 
wards them,  with  an  assurance  that  as  soon 
as  the  demand  of  the  British  government 
hould  be  acceded  to,  hostilities  would  cease. 
The  Danish  reply  was  a  counter-proclamation 
or  edict,  ordering  the  seizure  of  all  British 
vessels  and  property. 

On  the  17th  the  Danish  gun-boats,  taking 
advantage  of  a  calm,  set  fire  to  an  English 
merchant  vessel,  fired  at  some  of  the  trans- 
>orts  coming  from  Stralsund,  and  also  at- 
;acked,  with  round  and  grape  shot,  the 
rickets  of  the  British  army ;  and  on  the 
vening  of  the  same  day,  Gambier,  with 
sixteen  sail-of-the-line,  came  to  anchor  in 
bpenhagen  Road,  about  four  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Trekroner,  or  crown  bat- 
tery, which  had  fired  with  so  terrible  an 
effect  into  Nelson's  ship  during  the  attack 
of  the  British  here  in  the  year  1801. 

By  the  21st  the  island  of  Zealand  was 
completely  surrounded  by  the  British  ships, 
which  prevented  all  ingress  and  egress. 
On  the  22nd,  General  M'Farlane's  division 
having  been  landed  the  preceding  evening, 
joined  the  army,  and  encamped  in  rear  of 
head  -  quarters  ;  and  on  the  23rd,  Lord 
Rosslyn,  who  had  landed  with  another  di- 
vision of  troops  in  Kioge  Bay,  joined  the 
main  army,  and  covered  its  centre.  While 
the  British  army  was  engaged  in  securing 
its  positions,  the  Danish  praams  and  gun- 
boats, manoeuvring  in  shallow  water,  made 
several  furious  attacks  on  the  British  bat- 
teries, and  cannonaded  the  right  of  the 
British  line,  composed  of  the  guards,  who 
had  taken  up  their  position  in,  the  suburbs 
of  Copenhagen  ;  but  a  battery  being  brought 
to  bear  on  the  gun-boats,  they  were  driven 
away  with  considerable  loss.  On  the  29th, 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  marched  to  Kioge, 
where  a  large  body  of  the  Danish  troops 
and  militia  had  taken  up  a  strong  intrenched 
position,  with  the  view  of  molesting  the 
besiegers  in  their  rear.  Sir  Arthur,  attack- 
ing the  enemy,  soon  completely  defeated 
and  dispersed  them,  taking  prisoners  up- 
wards of  sixty  officers  and  1,100  men,  with 
fourteen  cannon,  and  stores ;  the  Danes,  in 
their  flight,  throwing  away  their  arms  and 
clothing.  On  the  1st  of  September,  Com- 
modore Keats  was  detached  to  blockade 
Stralsund,  to  prevent  the  French  sending 
reinforcements  to  the  island  of  Zealand. 
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On  the  1st  of  September,  the  gun  and 
inortar  batteries  being  nearly  finished,  the 
British  commander-in-chicf  summoned  the 
Danish  major-general  to  surrender  the  llect  ; 
and,  on  that  officer's  requesting  time  to 
consult  the  Crown  Prince  on  the  subject,  and 
the  British  general  and  admiral  refusing  to 
allow  delay,  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  the 
land-  batteries  and  the  bomb  and  mortar- 
vessels  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  the 
town,  and  with  so  great  effect,  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  the  town  seemed  to 
be  in  a  general  conflagration.  The  Danes 
manfully  replied  with  shot  and  shell.  The 
bombardment  continued  during  the  whole 
night,  and  presented  so  terrible  a  spectacle, 
that  the  city  and  space  immediately  around 
it  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  volcano  in  a 
state  of  eruption.  The  bombardment  was  re- 
sumed on  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  and  lasted 
all  night  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
as  no  symptoms  of  surrender  were  indicated, 
it  was  resumed  with  redoubled  fury,  shot 
and  shell  raining,  without  a  moment's  inter- 
mission, on  the  devoted  city,  from  above 
fifty  mortars  and  howitzers,  twenty  24- 
pounders,  and  all  the  bomb-vessels  afloat. 
On  the  evening  of  the  5th,  the  Danish 
governor  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  requesting 
an  armistice  for  time  to  treat  for  a  capitula- 
tion ;  but  on  the  British  commanders  re- 
plying that  no  capitulation  would  be  granted 
but  on  condition  of  the  surrender  of  the 
whole  of  the  Danish  fleet,  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  the  articles  were  signed  and  ratified, 
and  the  British  put  in  possession  of  the 
citadel  and  of  all  the  ships  of  war  and  naval 
stores.  Within  the  space  of  six  weeks, 
seventeen  ships  -of  -the  -line,  with  frigates 
and  sloops,*  were  towed  out  of  the  inner 
harbour  to  the  road,  and  the  arsenal  and 
storehouses  completely  cleared.  Some  of 
the  ships  were  old,  and  not  worth  repairing. 
On  the  20th  of  October  the  last  division 
of  the  army  was  re-embarked,  and  posses- 
sion of  the  citadel  delivered  over  to  the 
Danes.  The  total  loss  of  the  expedition, 
on  shore  and  afloat,  amounted  to  fifty-three 
killed,  179  wounded,  and  twenty-five  miss- 
ing. On  the  21st  the  British  fleet,  with 
its  prizes-  and  its  transports,  sailed  from 
Copenhagen  Roads  in  three  divisions;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  7th  it  reached  in  safety 
Yarmouth  Roads  and  the  Downs.  As  soon 

•  The  precise  number  of  «hipl  taken  were  —  •even- 
teen  ships-of-thc-line,  one  60,  two  50,  tix  46,  two 
32-gun  frigates,  fourteen  corvettes,  sloops,  brigs,  and 


schooners,  and  twenty-four  gun-boats. 
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as  the  British  fleet  had  passed  the  Sound, 
the  Crown  Prince  declared  war  against 
England ;  and  on  the  4th  of  November,  the 
British  government  ordered  reprisals  for  the 
Danish  depredations  against  English  mer- 
chantmen in  the  Baltic,  and  against  the  ships, 
goods,  and  subjects  of  Denmark.  On  the 
4th  of  September,  three  days  before  the 
completion  bf  the  capitulation,  the  English 
had  taken  possession  of  the  Danish  island  of 
Heligoland,  situate  off  the  mouths  of  the 
Weser  and  the  Eider,  in  the  German  Ocean, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  safe  asylum  for 
English  men-of-war  and  cruisers  in  those 
dangerous  waters,  and  also  as  a  depot  for 
British  manufactures  and  colonial  produce, 
to  assist  in  evading  Napoleon  Buonaparte's 
continental  system. 

In  the  autumn  of  1806,  it  has  been 
already  stated,  that  in  consequence  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte's  threat  of  his  inten- 
tion of  reducing  Spain  and  Portugal  under 
his  dominion,  a  squadron  of  eight  sail-of- 
the-line,  under  Earl  St.  Vincent,  had  been 
dispatched  to  Lisbon,  with  an  offer  of 
money  and  troops  to  repel  the  invader ;  or, 
should  that  endeavour  be  deemed  impracti- 
cable, to  convey  the  prince-regent,  his 
family,  and  effects  to  Rio  Janeiro;  but  the 
sudden  hostility  of  Russia  and  Prussia  com- 
pelling the  French  emperor  to  direct  his 
whole  energies  against  these  powers,  the 
offer  was  declined.  But  in  this  year,  Napo- 
leon resuming  his  design,  and  a  French 
army  being  actually  on  its  march  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object,  similar  pro- 
posals were  again  made  by  Rear-admiral 
Sir  Sidney  Smith.  As  the  armies  of  France 
had  already  passed  the  frontier,  the  prince, 
appointing  a  regency  to  govern  the  king- 
dom during  his  absence,  decided  to  em- 
bark on  board  his  own  fleet,  consisting 
of  eight  sail-of-the-line,  four  frigates,  and 
four  smaller  vessels,  for  the  Brazils,  under 
the  protection  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who 
having  accompanied  the  Portuguese  fleet  to 
lat.  37°  47'  N.,  and  long.  14°  17'  W.,  on 
the  6th  of  December  detached  Captain 
Moore,  with  three  British  ships-of-the-line, 
to  convoy  the  Portuguese  fleet  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  vogage,  while  ho  him- 
self, with  a  portion  of  his  squadron,  pro- 
ceeded to  watch  the  motions  of  the  nine 
Russian  sail-of-thc-linc,  under  Vice-admiral 

valuable  part  of  the  seizure  consisted  of  naval 
stores,  which  occupied  above  20,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping. The  ordnance  brought  away  consisted  of 
2,041  long  guns,  202  carronadea,  and  222  mortars. 
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Siniavin,  who,  finding  it  dangerous  to  con-  | 
tinue  his  voyage  to  the  Baltic,  had  anchored 
in  the  Tagus,  and  whose  presence  there 
being  deemed  suspicious  on  account  of  the 
menacing  tone  which  Russia  had  recently 
assumed  towards  England,  Sir  Sidney 
blockaded  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  harbour 
of  Lisbon.  The  Portuguese  fleet  had  not 
left  the  Tagus,  when  the  French,  with  their 
Spanish  auxiliaries,  appeared  on  the  hills 
above  Lisbon,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Junot.  On  entering  the  capital,  the 
French  general  disarmed  the  inhabitants, 
and  levied  heavy  contributions  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  French  and  their 
Spanish  auxiliaries. 

After  Portugal  had  fallen  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  French,  a  squadron,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  a 
land  force,  under  Major-general  Beresford, 
took  possession  of  the  island  of  Madeira, 
which  was  to  remain  under  the  protection 
of  Great  Britain  during  the  war,  but  to  be 
restored  to  Portugal  on  the  conclusion  of  a 
general  peace. 

A  treaty  of  amity  had,  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1806,  been  entered  into  be- 
tween England  and  America,  but  had  not 
been  ratified  by  the  president  of  the  con- 
gress; the  American  government  wishing 
to  connect  with  it  the  general  question 
respecting  the  right  of  searching  American 
vessels  for  British  seamen  and  deserters; 
but  the  British  government,  deeming  it  in- 
consistent with  the  maritime  rights  of  Great 
Britain  to  abandon  the  "  right  of  search," 
both  nations  remained  in  a  state  of  suspense 
between  pacific  and  hostile  relations. 

But  the  discouragements  arising  to  British 
commerce  from  the  incipient  misunderstand- 
ing with  the  United  States,  were,  in  some 
degree,  counterbalanced  by  the  commercial 
and  friendly  intercourse  established  between 
Great  Britain  and  General  Christophe,  who, 
having  defeated  and  destroyed  the  Emperor 
Dessalines,  governed  a  large  part  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  under  the  title  of 
the  "  President  of  Hayti."  This  intercourse 
between  the  Haytian  republic  and  Britain 
had  been  promoted  by  Christophe's  de- 
nouncing and  delivering  up  for  punish- 
ment a  number  of  turbulent  persons  in 
the  southern  part  of  Hayti,  who  had  con- 
certed measures  for  promoting  revolt  and 
revolution  among  the  negroes  in  Jamaica. 

Another  event  fortunate  for  British  com- 
merce happened  on  the  first  day  of  this 


year  (1807),  and  which  may  be  deemed  one 
of  the  most  daring  enterprises  of  the  war, 
as,  from  the  nature  of  its  defences,  it  might 
be  deemed  almost  impregnable  by  any  force 
which  could  be  brought  against  it  from  the 
sea.  The  brilliant  event  was  the  capture  of 
the  island  of  Curacoa  from  the  Dutch.  The 
island  is  situated  about  forty  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Venezuela.  The  little  islands 
Aruba  and  Benair,  respectively  situated  to 
the  east  and  west  of  it,  are  its  dependencies. 
Captain  Brisbane,  in  the  Arethusa,  had  been 
sent  by  Rear-admiral  Dacres,  commander- 
in- chief  on  the  Jamaica  station,  to  watch 
the  island  and  intercept  the  trade  of  the 
enemy.  While  employed  on  that  service, 
ascertaining  that  the  Dutch  had  a  custom 
of  drinking  out  the  old  year  and  in  the 
new  one,  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of 
their  jollity  and  its  consequent  imbecility, 
and  laid  his  plans  for  taking  the  place  by  a 
coup-de-main.  Accordingly,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1st  of  January,  his  squadron  was 
so  close  off  the  harbour's  mouth  as  to  be 
ready  to  run  in  with  its  boats  manned,  land 
a  party  of  seamen  and  marines,  surprise  the 
fort  of  Amsterdam,  and  summon  the  gov- 
ernor to  surrender.  The  harbour's  mouth 
is  only  eighty  fathoms  wide,  beset  with 
rocks,  and  across  it  were  moored  two  fri- 
gates, and  two  large  schooners  of  war.  The 
harbour  was  defended  by  regular  fortifica- 
tions of  two  tiers  of  guns.  Fort  Amsterdam 
alone  mounted  sixty-six  pieces  of  cannon; 
and  a  chain  of  forts  on  the  commanding 
heights  of  Misleberg  and  Fort  Republique, 
was  within  distance  of  grapeshot,  and  enfi- 
laded the  whole  harbour.  Soon  after  day- 
break, the  British  frigates  Arethusa,  Latona, 
Anson,  and  the  Fisgard,  of  44  guns  each, 
made  all  possible  sail  in  close  order  of  battle. 
The  vessels  appointed  to  intercept  their 
entrance  were  taken  by  boarding;  the  lower 
forts,  the  citadel,  and  town  of  Amsterdam, 
by  storm.  The  port  was  entered  at  a 
quarter  after  six  in  the  morning:  before 
ten  a  capitulation  was  signed.  This  un- 
paralleled morning's  work  was  achieved 
with  the  loss  of  only  three  men  killed  and 
fourteen  wounded. 

In  the  month  of  December,  the  Danish 
West  India  islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John, 
and  Santa  Cruz  surrendered,  without  re- 
sistance, to  a  squadron  commanded  by  Sir 
Alexander  Cochrane,  and  a  small  military 
force  under  General  Bowyer;  and  many 
merchant  vessels  captured. 
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WAR  IN  PORTUGAL  AND  SPAIN— NAPOLEON'S  INTRIGUES. 

THE  Emperor  Alexander,  intoxicated  with 
the  prospect  of  acquiring  the  empire  of  the 
East,  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  him  by 
Napoleon  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  refused  to 
grant  an  audience  to  Lord  Leveson  Gower, 
who  had  been  dispatched  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  reconcile  the  irritated  czar,  and  renew 
the  alliance  between  Russia  and  England. 
Thus  a  rupture  was  occasioned  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia. 

To  connect  the  momentous  events  of  this 
year  with  those  of  the  preceding,  and  ex- 
plain their  course  and  origin,  a  brief  re- 
trospective view  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  is 
necessary. 

By  the  secret  articles  of  that  treaty,  all 
the  maritime  forces  of  the  continent  were 
to  be  employed  against  England,  and,  for 
that  purpose,  it  had  been  agreed  between 
Napoleon  and  the  Russian  emperor,  that 
the  French  emperor  should  endeavour  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  fleets  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  as  well  as  those  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  To  put  this  plan  into  execution, 
the  French  emperor,  under  cover  of  enforc- 
ing the  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees,  demanded 
of  the  court  of  Lisbon — 1.  To  close  the 
ports  of  Portugal  against  England.  2.  To 
detain  all  Englishmen  residing  in  Portugal. 
3.  To  confiscate  all  English  property:  de- 
nouncing war  in  case  of  a  refusal.  To 
further  ensure  the  purpose  of  the  French 
emperor,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Fon- 
tainbleau  on  the  27th  of  October,  1807, 
by  which  it  was  agreed — 1.  That  Spain 
should  grant  a  free  passage  through  her 
territories,  and  supply  with  provisions  a 
French  army  appointed  to  invade  Portugal, 
and  that  a  body  of  Spanish  troops  should 
co-operate  in  the  invasion.  2.  That  as 
soon  as  Portugal  should  be  reduced  to  sub- 
jection, certain  of  its  provinces  should  be 
divided  between  the  King  of  Etruria  (the 
grandson  of  the  King  of  Spain),  and  Manuel 
Godoy  (the  Prince  of  Peace,*  and  the  Span- 
ish queen's  paramour :)  the  province  of 
Entre-Douro-e-Minho  was  to  be  the  King  of 
Etruria's  share,  under  the  denomination  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Northern  Lusitania;  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Algarves  and  Alen- 
tejo  was  to  be  Godoy's  inheritance,  who 

•  This  title  he  obtained  from  negotiating  that 
treaty  with  France  by  which  Spain  wan  removed 
from  the  first  grand  coalition  against  the  French  re- 
public. 


was  thenceforward  to  be  styled  "  Sovereign 
Prince  of  the  Algarves."  The  city  of  Lisbon, 
and  the  provinces  of  Tras-os-Montes,  Beira, 
and  Estremadura,  were  to  be  under  the  guar- 
dianship and  safe  keeping  of  France  until  a 
general  peace.  In  execution  of  this  treaty, 
a  French  army,  consisting  of  30,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  Junot,  crossed  the 
boundary  river  of  France  and  Spain  (the 
Bidassoa),  and  commenced  its  march  through 
Spain  for  the  Portuguese  frontier. 

When  Napoleon's  order  was  communi- 
cated to  the  prince-regent  of  Portugal, 
hoping  to  ward  off  the  storm,  he  acceded 
to  the  shutting  up  of  his  ports,  but  refused 
to  comply  with  the  other  two  demands,  as 
being  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  to  the  treaties  which  sub- 
sisted between  England  and  Portugal.  But 
on  the  approach  of  the  French  army,  he 
not  only  closed  his  ports,  but  proceeded,  by 
an  order  dated  November  8th,  to  confiscate 
all  English  property.  On  the  publication  of 
that  order,  Lord  Strangford,  the  British 
ambassador,  removed  the  armorial  bearings 
of  England  from  the  gates  of  his  residence, 
and  demanded  his  passports.  On  the  17th 
he  proceeded  to  the  British  squadron,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  imme- 
diately established  a  rigorous  blockade  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, in  consequence  of  Napoleon's  procla- 
mation in  the  Moniteur  that  the  house  of 
Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign  in  Europe, 
the  intercourse  between  the  court  of  Lisbon 
and  the  British  ambassador  was  renewed. 
Lord  Strangford,  under  due  assurances  of 
protection  and  security,  proceeded  to  Lisbon 
on  the  27th,  where  he  found  the  prince- 
regent  and  the  court  preparing  for  their 
departure  to  the  Brazils.  On  the  28th  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  in  which  the 
prince-regent  announced  his  intention  of 
retiring  to  the  city  of  Janeiro  until  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  and  of  ap- 
pointing a  regency  to  administer  the  gov- 
ernment at  Lisbon  during  his  absence  from 
Europe.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  as 
already  narrated,  the  Portuguese  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  eight  ships-of-the-line,  four  frigates, 
and  other  vessels,  set  sail  from  the  Tagus, 
with  the  prince,  the  court,  and  about  18,000 
of  his  adherents.  Before  the  fleet  had  left 
the  Tagus,  the  French,  with  their  Spanish 
auxiliaries,  appeared  on  the  30th  on  the 
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hills  above  Lisbon.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  after 
escorting  the  prince-regent  and  Portuguese 
fleet  to  a  certain  latitude  of  safety,  returned 
to  blockade  the  Tagus,  in  which  the  Russian 
squadron,  under  Siniavin,  lay.  Junot,  on 
his  entry  into  Lisbon  on  the  30th,  imme- 
diately disarmed  the  inhabitants,  levied  con- 
tributions, and  treated  the  country  as  a 
conquest  of  France.  To  consummate  Por- 
tuguese degradation,  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1808,  a  proclamation  of  Napoleon 
was  issued,  dated  Milan,  December,  1807, 
by  which  Junot  was  appointed  governor  of 
Portugal,  with  instructions  to  administer  it 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon :  a 
large  body  of  Portuguese  troops  was  forth- 
with marched  out  of  the  Peninsula  to  join 
the  French  armies  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many; and  a  contribution  of  100,000,000 
francs  was  imposed  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  army  of  occupation,  now  termed  "  the 
army  of  Portugal." 

While  these  designs  were  in  execution 
against  Portugal,  preparations  were  going 
forward  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier  against 
Spain,  whose  king  Napoleon  had  deter- 
mined to  displace,  having  decided  at  the 
same  time  that  the  houses  of  Bourbon 
and  Braganza  should  cease  to  reign.  In 
prosecution  of  this  design,  he  began  to 
bestow  portions  of  the  Spanish  dominions 
on  otber  powers.  To  England  he  offered 
•to  cede  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Puerto 
Rico;  and  to  the  dispossessed  family  of 
Naples  he  proposed  to  transfer  the  Balearic 
Islands,  on  condition  that  his  brother  Joseph 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  Sicily.  The 
discovery  of  these  designs  so  irritated  the 
cabinet  of  Madrid,  who  had  not  only  for 
the  last  ten  years  placed  its  fleets  and  trea- 
sures at  the  disposal  of  France,  but  had 
annually  contributed  nearly  three  millions 
sterling  towards  the  expenses  of  the  wars 
in  which  the  French  empire  was  engaged, 
that  it  secretly  entered  into  a  convention 
with  Baron  Strogonoff,  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador at  Madrid,  by  which  it  was  agreed, 
that  as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  oc- 
curred, by  the  French  armies  being  far  ad- 
vanced on  their  march  to  Berlin,  the  Spanish 
government  should  commence  hostilities  on 
the  Pyrenees  and  invite  the  co-operation  of 
England. 

The  whole  of  this  secret  negotiation  was 
known  to  Napoleon  before  he  entered  on 
the  Prussian  war ;  but  dissembling  his  re- 
sentment, he  determined  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  in  the  north  of  Germany,  before  he 
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entered  on  his  designs  in  the  Peninsula. 
The  Prince  of  Peace  having  issued  a  pro- 
clamation at  Madrid,  by  which  he  invited 
"  all  Spaniards  to  unite  themselves  under  the 
national  standards,  in  order  to  enable  the 
nation  to  enter  with  glory  on  the  lists  which 
were  preparing,"  Napoleon  instructed  his 
ambassador  at  Madrid  to  demand  an  ex- 
planation. Satisfied  with  the  flimsy  pre- 
text, that  the  warlike  intention  indicated  in 
the  proclamation  was  directed  against  an 
anticipated  descent  of  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
and  conciliated  by  the  consent  of  the  cabinet 
of  Madrid  that  the  flower  of  the  Spanish 
army,  amounting  to  12,000  men,  under  the 
command  of  the  Marquis  Romana,  should 
march  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  co- 
operate with  the  French  armies  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  he  suspended  his  designs 
against  the  Peninsula  for  a  season,  and  of 
which  the  peace  of  Tilsit  presented  him  the 
opportunity  of  availing  himself. 

The  views  of  Napoleon  on  the  Spanish 
peninsula  required  the  aid  of  skilful  diplo- 
matists, as  well  as  that  of  powerful  armies, 
towards  their  attainment.  Accordingly, 
Beauharnais  was  dispatched  to  Madrid,  to 
avail  himself  of  the  dissensions  in  the  Span- 
ish counsels,  and  counterpoise  the  enormous 
power  and  ambitious  designs  of  Godoy,  who 
was  plotting  the  changing  of  the  order  of 
succession  to  the  throne,  and  securing  to 
himself  the  regency;  and,  in  furtherance  of 
these  views,  he  designed  the  marriage  of  the 
heir-apparent,  Ferdinand  the  Prince  of  Astu- 
rias,  with  the  sister  of  his  own  wife.  Beauhar- 
nais was  instructed  to  declare,  that  it  was 
indispensable  that  the  prince  should  espouse 
a  princess  of  the  Napoleonic  imperial  family : 
to  which  proposal  the  prince  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  French  emperor,  imploring  him  to  per- 
mit him  the  honour  of  an  alliance  with  his 
imperial  family,  and  denouncing  Godoy  as 
guilty  of  conspiring  the  death  of  Charles  IV. 
and  mounting  the  throne  himself. 

To  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  prince  in  his 
desired  marriage  with  a  member  of  Na- 
poleon's family,  Godoy  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  by  order  of  the  Spanish  king ; 
and  on  the  following  day  a  proclamation 
was  issued  from  the  Escurial,  in  which  the 
Prince  of  Asturias  was  charged  with  con- 
spiring the  dethronement  and  death  of  his 
father.  At  the  same  time  despatches  were 
forwarded  to  Napoleon,  imploring  his  coun- 
sel and  assistance. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Napoleon 
immediately  transmitted  instructions  to  the 
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French  armies  assembled  at  Bayonne  to  cross 
the  frontier.  The  second  army  of  the  Gironde 
consisting  of  24,000  •  infantry  and  4,000 
cavalry,  under  General  Dupont,  passed  the 
Bidassoa  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1808, 
and  moved  on  Valladolid.  A  third  army, 
consisting  of  25,000  infantry  and  8,000 
horse,  under  Marshal  Moncey,  soon  fol- 
lowed. At  the  same  time,  12,000  infantry 
and  2,000  cavalry,  under  General  Duhesme, 
entered  Catalonia  from  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Pyrenees,  and  directed  their 
march  towards  Barcelona.  Soon  the  fron- 
tier fortresses  of  Pamplona,  Barcelona,  Fort 
Monjuic,  San  Fernando  de  Figueras,  and 
St.  Sebastian,  which  command  the  three 
great  roads  by  Perpignan,  Navarre,  and 
Biscay,  across  the  Pyrenees,  fell  by  dis- 
honourable stratagems  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Thus  the  whole  of  Spain  north  of 
the  Ebro  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
before  a  hostile  shot  had  been  fired;  and 
soon  a  formal  demand  of  its  incorpora- 
tion with  France  was  made  to  the  Span- 
ish government,  and  acceded  to.  The  re- 
removal  of  the  Spanish  fleet  to  Toulon  took 
place  on  the  6th  of  February.  At  length 
the  arrival,  on  March  15th,  of  Murat  at 
Burgos,  with  the  title  of  "  Lieutenant  to  the 
Emperor,"  revealed  the  design  of  Napoleon 
to  appropriate  to  himself  the  whole  of  the 
Peninsula;  allowing  (as  the  proems-verbal 
for  the  cession  of  the  provinces  north  of  the 
Ebro  phrased  it)  "  the  willingness  of  his 
majesty  the  emperor  to  grant  permission  to 
the  King  of  Spain  to  bear  the  title  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  Indies." 

Godoy,  alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  and 
fearing  that  they  would  drive  the  Spanish 
people  into  a  general  insurrection,  and 
that  his  head  would  be  called  for,  advised 
the  king  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
prince-regent  of  Portugal,  and  depart  for 
Cadiz,  with  a  view  to  embark  for  the  colo- 
nies in  South  America.  The  terror  of  the 
wretched  old  king  and  his  infamous  wife 
was  increased  by  the  reception  of  a  letter  at 
this  moment  from  Napoleon,  who,  preserving 
his  hypocritical  mask  of  friendship,  apprised 
"  his  friend  and  ally,  the  King  of  Spain,  of 
his  approaching  visit,  in  order  to  cement 
their  friendship  by  personal  intercourse,  and 
arrange  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula  without 
the  restraint  of  diplomatic  forms ;"  at  the 
same  time  pretending  deeply  to  regret  the 
roolness  which  his  catholic  majesty  had  ex- 
hibited on  the  subject  of  the  matrimonial 
alliance  of  his  son  with  an  imperial  princess 


of  France.  The  imbecile  Charles  replied, 
that  he  desired  nothing  so  much  as  the 
instant  conclusion  of  that  honourable  and 
auspicious  marriage;  but,  as  if  doubting  the 
professions  of  his  august  ally's  intention  of 
cementing  their  friendship  by  a  personal 
interview,  he  redoubled  his  haste  to  place 
the  Atlantic  between  himself  and  his  dear 
friend  and  ally.  Apprehensive  of  the  royal 
flight,  Napoleon  sent  orders  to  Admiral 
Rosilly,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
French  squadron  at  Cadiz,  to  take  such  a 
position  as  to  be  able  to  arrest  the  fugitives, 
should  they  make  the  attempt  to  escape. 

The  flight  of  the  king  and  queen,  with 
their  favourite  Godoy,  was  fixed  for  the 
night  of  the  17th  of  March,  and  troops 
were  assembled  at  the  royal  residence  of 
Aranjuez,  for  their  protection.  But  as  soon 
as  the  carriages  drew  up  to  the  door  of  the 
palace,  the  people,  who  had  assembled  in 
tumultuous  masses,  cut  the  traces  of  the 
carriages ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  furious 
mob  surrounded  the  hotel  of  the  favourite 
Godoy,  shouting  they  would  have  the  head 
of  the  traitor.  Forcing  open  the  doors  of 
the  house,  they  ransacked  every  apartment 
in  search  of  the  object  of  their  indignation, 
who  had  concealed  himself  under  a  pile  of 
mattresses  in  a  garret,  where  he  lay  for  six- 
and-thirty  hours,  consumed  by  heat  and 
thirst.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  Godoy, 
no  longer  able  to  bear  his  painful  confinement, 
quitted  his  hiding-place,  and  solicited  a  little 
water  from  a  lifeguardsman.  The  soldier 
immediately  gave  the  alarm  of  the  dis- 
covery, when  a  crowd,  seizing  the  unfor- 
tunate favourite,  was  about  to  dispatch  him ; 
but  a  few  guards  being  collected  on  the  spot, 
conveyed  him  to  the  nearest  barrack.  When 
the  condition  he  was  in  became  known  to 
the  king  and  queen,  they  conjured  their 
son  Ferdinand  to  save  him — only  to  save 
him — and  then  assume  the  crown.  Ferdi- 
nand, on  whom  all  eyes  were  now  turned,  as 
the  only  person  capable  of  arresting  the 
public  disorders,  hurried  to  the  barrack  at 
the  head  of  his  guards,  prevailed  on  the 
mob  (on  his  promise  that  Godoy  should  be 
brought  to  trial)  to  allow  him  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  prison  of  Aranjuez.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  Charles  IV.  renounced,  by  procla- 
mation, the  throne  in  favour  of  Ferdinand, 
who  was  immediately  proclaimed  king,  under 
the  title  of  Ferdinand  VII. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  the  revolution 
which  had  taken  place  at  Aranjuez,  Murat 
began  his  march  to  Madrid,  which  he 
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entered  on  the  23rd,  at  the  head  of  a 
brigade  of  imperial  guards;  took  military 
possession  of  the  capital,  and  appointed 
Marshal  Grouchy  governor.  Here  Ferdi- 
nand, and  the  grandees  of  his  party,  pre- 
sented Murat  with  the  sword  of  the  French 
king,  Francis  I.,  which  had  been  preserved 
in  the  royal  armory  as  a  memorial  of  his  cap- 
tivity among  the  Spaniards  after  the  battle 
of  Pavia.  Murat  received  the  sword  with 
great  ceremony,  to  be  "  by  him  placed  in 
the  hands  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French."  At  the  same  time  he  received 
two  letters  from  Charles  IV.  and  his  wife, 
Maria  Louisa,  earnestly  entreating  him  to 
take  "  the  poor  Prince  of  the  Peace"  under 
his  protection :  the  king  addressed  him  as 
his  "very  dear  brother;"  the  queen  as  "sir, 
my  brother." 

Murat,  desirous  of  furthering  the  views  of 
his  imperial  master,  recommended  the  old 
king  to  represent  to  Napoleon  his  abdica- 
tion as  a  forced  act.  This  the  imbecile 
Charles  did  in  a  letter,  and  offered  to  sub- 
mit his  fate  and  that  of  the  queen  to  his 
arbitration. 

Buonaparte,  seeing  affairs  now  ripe  for  put- 
ting into  execution  his  design  of  seizing  the 
Spanish  crown,  dispatched  General  Savary 
to  induce  Charles  and  his  son  -to  meet 
Napoleon  at  Bayonne.  Ferdinand  fell  into 
the  snare,  and  entered  the  fortress  of 
Bayonne  on  the  20th  of  April.  As  it  was 
certain  that  if  Godoy  could  be  got  to 
Bayonne,  the  queen  would  soon  follow  him 
and  bring  her  husband  in  her  train,  Murat 
released  Godoy  from  prison  at  Aranjuez, 
and  sent  him,  under  a  strong  escort,  to 
Bayonne.  There,  being  courteously  re- 
ceived by  Napoleon,  Godoy  wrote  to  Charles 
and  his  wife  to  express  the  great  pleasure 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  would  have  in 
seeing  them  at  Bayonne,  when  he  would 
take  the  forced  abdication  of  the  king  into 
consideration.  On  the  30th  of  April,  Charles 
and  Maria  Louisa  reached  France. 

Buonaparte  now  proceeded  without  delay 
to  carry  his  project  into  execution.  On  the 
5th  of  May,  Charles  and  his  son  Ferdinand 
abdicated  the  crown  of  Spain  in  favour  of 
Napoleon,  and  were  relegated  to  different 
localities  in  France,  with  annual  pensions 
for  their  support.  Ferdinand  took,  in  ex- 
change for  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies,  the  palace,  park,  and  farms  of 
Navarre,  and  an  annual  pension  of  400,000 
francs,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
France:  to  Charles,  the  chateau  of  Cham- 
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bord  and  the  imperial  palace  of  Compiegne, 
with  their  parks,  forests,  and  farms,  and  a 
civil  list  of  30,000,000  of  Spanish  reals,  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  French  imperial  treasury 
for  the  like  renunciation.  As  by  this  treaty 
Napoleon  was  to  elect  to  the  Spanish  throne 
whomsoever  he  thought  proper,  on  the 
23rd  of  June  he  issued  a  decree  appointing 
his  brother  Joseph  to  the  crowns  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies;  and  the  Spanish  junta,  or 
Assembly  of  Notables,  convoked  at  Bavonne, 
swore  fealty  to  him  as  their  lawful  sove- 
reign. 

While  these  events  were  in  operation, 
commotion  was  hourly  increasing  in  the 
capital.  At  length,  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  matters  came  to  extremities.  On  the 
2nd  of  that  month  (the  day  fixed  for  the 
departure  of  the  Queen  of  Etruria  and  her 
two  infant  sons  for  Bayonne),  the  populace 
of  Madrid  assembled  in  great  numbers  to 
witness  their  departure.  As  the  carriages 
drove  off,  surrounded  by  the  French  cavalry, 
the  princess  and  her  child  being  observed 
in  tears,  a  conflict  ensued  between  the  escort 
and  the  populace ;  but  the  crowd  was  easily 
dispersed  by  several  discharges  of  grape- 
shot  from  two  cannon  which  a  detachment 
of  foot  soldiers  had  brought  up  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  comrades.  Instantly  the  city 
was  in  a  tumult;  the  people  everywhere 
attacked  the  French  soldiers  who  were  strol- 
ling through  the  streets  separately,  or  in 
small  parties.  From  four  to  five  hundred 
French  soldiers  are  said  to  have  fallen  under 
the  Spanish  long  knife.  Immediately  Murat 
poured  numerous  battalions,  supported  by 
artillery,  from  all  quarters  into  the  city. 
By  rapid  discharges  of  grape,  and  repeated 
charges  of  the  Polish  lancers  and  the  Mame- 
lukes of  the  imperial  guard,  the  mob  was 
dispersed.  At  length  the  insurrection  was 
suppressed,  with  the  loss  of  200  lives  on  the 
side  of  the  French ;  while  that  of  the  popu- 
lace amounted  to  1,200.  Many  individuals 
who  were  seized  in  the  streets  were  shot  by 
night  in  parties  of  tens  and  dozens  in  the 
Prado,  the  Puerto  del  Sol,  and  on  the  steps 
of  the  church  of  Senora  de  la  Soledad.  The 
massacre  was  continued  on  the  following 
morning,  and  did  not  cease  until  Murat  was 
moved  by  the  earnest  intercession  of  the 
Spanish  ministry.  On  the  5th  of  May, 
Murat  published  a  proclamation  of  amnesty. 

This  massacre  excited  the  most  unbounded 
indignation  throughout  Spain.  The  flames 
of  insurrection  broke  out  simultaneously  in 
many  towns  and  villages  of  New  Castile, 
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and  spread  rapidly  to  Old  Castile,  Navarre, 
Andalusia,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  the  Bis- 
cayan  provinces,  and  to  almost  every  town 
and  district  not  occupied  by  French  troops 
and  garrisons.  Even  before  the  explosion  oc- 
curred at  Madrid  an  insurrection  had  taken 
place  at  Toledo.  In  the  northern  provinces 
the  insurrection  also  broke  out,  and  provi- 
sional juntas  were  established  in  an  orderly 
manner;  but  in  the  cities  of  the  south  and  east 
of  Spain  frightful  atrocities  were  committed. 
At  Valencia,  Carthagena,  Granada,  Malaga, 
and  other  places,  all  official  persons  who 
were  supposed  to  be  agents  or  partisans  of 
the  French,  and  the  French  merchants  and 
traders  who  were  resident  in  those  cities, 
were  massacred.  To  repress  the  outbreak, 
Napoleon  poured  reinforcements  into  Spain 
with  all  possible  expedition,  and  ordered 
the  principal  towns  along  the  great  road 
from  Madrid  to  Bayonne  to  be  strongly 
occupied. 

For  the  clear  apprehension  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  French  armies,  and  their 
facility  of  communication  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  patriots 
and  the  British  army,  it  seems  necessary  to 
give  a  brief  geographical  description  of  that 
locality. 

The  peninsula  comprehending  Spain  and 
Portugal  is  washed  on  all  sides  by  the  sea, 
and  is  united  to  France  by  an  isthmus  250 
miles  in  breadth,  across  which  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  France  and  Spain  is 
formed  by  the  Pyrenees — a  chain  of  moun- 
tains the  second  in  elevation  in  Europe, 
extending  from  the  angle  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  to  their 
abutment  on  the  Mediterranean.  Across 
the  Pyrenees,  frequent  lateral  valleys  present 
communication  between  the  two  countries; 
of  which,  however,  from  natural  obstacles, 
none  have  been  made  practicable  for  car- 
riages except  two — one  at  each  extremity  of 
the  range.  At  the  western  extremity,  the 
road  from  Bayonne  follows  the  sea-coast  to 
the  river  Bidassoa,  there  separating  the  two 
countries,  over  which  a  ferry  carries  the 
traveller  into  Spain,  by  Traun,  a  small  open 
town,  two  miles  below  which,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bidassoa,  stands  the  town  and  fortress  of 
Fontarabia,  one  of  the  keys  of  Spain.  From 
the  Bidassoa  the  road  leads  in  a  slanting 
direction  to  the  south-west,  gradually  as- 
cending the  mountain  for  fifty  miles,  and 
then  crossing  the  ridge,  descends  into  the 
plain  of  the  Ebro.  From  the  Ebro  the  road 
bends  round  to  the  westward  by  Burgos, 


Valladolid,  and  Segovia,  to  Madrid,  which 
town  is  distant  300  miles  from  the  frontier 
of  France.  The  communication  from  France 
to  Spain,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Pyrenees,  proceeds  from  Perpignan,  across 
the  plain  of  Roussillon  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  there  washed  by  a  deep  and  rapid 
torrent,  then  up  a  winding  valley  to  the 
summit  of  the  gorge  of  Bellegarde,  which 
here  divides  France  from  Spain,  and  is 
completely  commanded  by  the  fortress  of 
that  name  impending  over  its  western  side. 
The  descent  on  the  south,  shorter  than  that 
on  the  north,  brings  the  traveller  to  Tun- 
quera,  a  small  village,  and  the  first  place 
which  occurs  on  the  Spanish  frontier;  the 
mountains  there  consisting  only  of  one 
ridge :  the  distance  across,  from,  plain  to 
plain,  by  the  road,  is  only  five  miles.  From 
La  Tunquera  the  road  gradually  approaches 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  passing  by 
Figueras  and  Gerona  to  Barcelona,  and 
thence  by  Lerida  and  Saragossa  to  Madrid, 
distant  by  this  route  3GO  miles  from  the 
frontier.  Another  much-frequented  pass, 
but  fit  only  for  mules  and  horses,  is  situated 
on  the  road  leading  south  from  Bayonne  to 
Madrid  by  Pamplona,  and  which  is  the 
shortest  course  to  the  capital. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  rampart  of  the 
Pyrenees,  certain  positions  commanding  the 
most  practicable  entrances  into  the  kingdom 
were  fortified.  The  fortress  of  Fontarabia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa,  is  the  key  at 
that  point.  Twelve  miles  further  westward, 
on  a  low  isthmus  between  two  small  bays, 
stands  the  seaport  of  St.  Sebastian ;  and  the 
lofty  peninsula  and  rocky  hill  on  which  it 
stands,  and  which  connects  the  isthmus 
with  the  main-land,  is  crowned  by  a  castle, 
which  commands  the  town  and  the  inlets 
of  the  sea  on  each  side. 

Access  to  the  interior  of  Spain  by  the 
direct  road  from  Bayonne,  across  the  Pyre- 
nees to  Madrid,  is  barred  by  the  town  and 
fortress  of  Pamplona,  situated  on  a  slight 
elevation,  partly  surrounded  by  a  small  river, 
in  the  midst  of  a  long  plain,  from  two  to 
three  miles  in  breadth. 

France,  by  means  of  the  fortress  of  Belle- 
garde,  being  in  possession  of  the  eastern 
pass  of  the  Pyrenees,  Spain  had  constructed 
the  fortress  of  Figueras,  which  is  situated 
eight  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  completely  commands  all  the  surround- 
ing country.  About  twenty  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Figueras  stands  Gerona,  washed 
by  the  river  Ter.  Barcelona  is  situated  on 
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the  margin  of  an  extensive  plain.  On  the 
north-east  extremity  of  the  town  stands  a 
citadel ;  and  on  the  opposite  extremity,  on  a 
detached  conical  hill,  overhanging  the  sea, 
stands  Montjuic,  which  commands  the 
town,  the  harbour,  and  the  adjoining  plain. 
Ninety  miles  westward  from  Barcelona, 
on  the  road  to  Madrid,  stands  Lerida,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Segre.  Such  are 
the  principal  points  of  defence  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Spain  against  attacks 
by  land. 

The  intrusive  King  Joseph  entered  Madrid 
on  the  20th  of  July,  and  was  proclaimed  king 
on  the  24th.  By  this  time  a  local  govern- 
ment had  been  established  at  Seville,  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Supreme  Junta  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies."  This  body  issued  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  against  the  intrusive  king, 
and  ordered  the  Marquis  of  Solano,  the 
governor  of  Cadiz,  to  seize  the  French 
squadron,  consisting  of  five  sail-of-the-line, 
under  Admiral  Rosilly,  which  had  been 
blockaded  in  that  harbour  since  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar ;  but  that  officer  hesitating  to 
obey  the  order,  the  populace  rose  in  insur- 
rection, and  massacred  him.  The  French 
squadron  surrendered  on  the  9th  of  June. 

As  early  as  the  8th  of  April,  the  Spanish 
general,  Castanos,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  Spanish  troops  at  the  camp  of  St. 
Roque,  under  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  had 
dispatched  a  confidential  agent  to  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  governor  of  that  fortress,  re- 
questing aid  for  the  cause  of  the  patriots. 
Sir  Hew  furnished  some  supplies,  lent  as- 
sistance to  transport  the  Spanish  troops  at 
Ceuta  to  the  shores  of  Spain,  and  encou- 
raged the  merchants  of  Gibraltar  to  open  a 
subscription  for  the  patriots.  In  the  mean- 
time all  classes  presented  themselves  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  public  service,  and  each  of 
the  twenty-four  universities  of  Spain  fur- 
nished its  quota  of  volunteers,  some  of  them 
designating  themselves  "the  company  of  Bru- 
tus ;"  others,  "  the  company  of  Cato,"  "  the 
company  of  the  people ;"  and  by  other  allu- 
sions to  the  great  cause  of  freedom.  Every 
incentive  •  which  could  be  drawn  from  the 
religious  character  of  the  Spaniards  was 
employed  to  rouse  the  people  to  arms.  A 
proclamation  from  the  pope,  Pius  VII., 
to  the  Spanish  people,  together  with  a 
civil  catechism,  or  brief  compendium  of 
the  obligations  of  a  good  Spaniard,  was 
industriously  circulated  in  every  province, 
town,  village,  and  hamlet.  Sermons  were 
preached  in  favour  of  the  good  cause,  and 
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ixtracts  from  them  printed  and  distributed. 
The  juntas,  in  their  proclamations,  talked 
jravely  of  the  patronage  and  protection  to 
3e  expected  from  the  "  Lady  of  the  Pillar." 
At  Valladolid,  Saragossa,  Valencia,  and 
Seville,  miracles  were  solemnly  proclaimed 
prognosticating  a  favourable  issue  to  the 
fforts  of  the  patriots. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  juntas  had 
recourse  to  measures  for  exciting  and  form- 
ing the  whole  mass  of  the  male  population 
capable  of  bearing  arms  to  enrol  themselves 
for  the  defence  of  their  country,  they  in- 
voked the  aid  and  co-operation  of  all  nations 
friendly  to  the  rights  of  independent  states 
and  kingdoms.  The  supreme  junta  of  As- 
turias  invited  the  Poles,  Italians,  and  Portu- 
guese, bearing  arms  in  the  ranks  of  the 
French,  to  join  the  standard  of  freedom. 

But  it  was  to  the  English  nation  and 
their  own  colonies  that  the  Spanish  patriots 
looked  for  the  most  efficient  assistance. 
They  acc&rdingly  sent  a  deputation  to  Lon- 
don, and  their  appeal  to  British  philan- 
thropy was  cordially  replied  to  by  the  trans- 
mission of  immense  supplies,  consisting  of 
arms,  clothing,  and  warlike  stores,  to  Co- 
runna,  Santander,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Valencia, 
Malaga,  and  other  seaports.  An  alliance, 
both  offensive  and  defensive,  was  made 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  and  Great 
Britain.  The  Spanish  prisoners  in  England, 
to  the  number  of  several  thousand,  were 
liberated,  clothed,  and  sent  to  Spain  to  join 
the  patriot  standards,  and  subscriptions 
were  opened  in  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Cork,  Water- 
ford,  and  many  other  places,  for  aiding  the 
cause  of  the  patriots.  Lord  Collingwood 
was  dispatched  with  the  British  fleet  to 
Cadiz,  whither  also  5,000  men,  consisting  of 
six  English  regiments  and  the  two  Swiss 
regiments  of  Meuron  and  Watteville,  under 
the  command  of  General  Spencer,  followed ; 
but  advice  having  been  received,  that  a 
French  force  had  assembled  at  Tavira,  with 
the  intention  of  entering  Spain  by  the  river 
Guadiana,  the  force  under  Spencer  was, 
at  the  entreaty  of  Morla,  the  governor  of 
Cadiz,  sent  to  the  Guadiana.  In  consequence 
of  this  movement,  the  French  retired  in  all 
directions  on  Lisbon,  with  the  exception  of 
some  weak  detachments,  left  to  occupy  the 
small  forts  and  other  positions  on  that  side 
of  Portugal.  The  Portuguese,  animated  by 
the  presence  of  the  English,  who  had  lauded 
at  Agamante,  rose  almost  universally  against 
the  French.  Deputations  were  sent  from 
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every  part  of  Portugal  to  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Cotton,  who  commanded  the  naval  forces  of 
Great  Britain  in  that  quarter,  soliciting 
succours. 

When  the  insurrection  first  broke  out,  of 
the  fourteen  provinces  into  which  Spain  is 
divided,  four  (namely,  Navarre,  Biscay,  and 
the  two  Castiles)  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
French ;  and  above  100,000  French  troops 
were  in  the  Peninsula.  At  Bayonne  was  an 
army  of  reserve,  more  than  20,000  strong, 
under  General  Drouet ;  and  close  in  its 
rear  other  French  corps  were  collected. 
Fifty  thousand  men,  under  the  orders  of 
Murat  and  Marshal  Moncey,  were  either 
stationed  in  Madrid,  or  encamped  in  its 
vicinity.  Bessieres,  with  23,000  men,  called 
"  the  Army  of  the  Western  Pyrenees,"  was 
posted  at  Vittoria  aud  Pamplona,  for  guard- 
ing the  two  roads  to  Madrid,  and  securing 
the  communication  between  that  capital 
and  Bayonne.  General  Duhesme,  with 
13,000  men,  called  "the  Army  of  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees,"  was  posted  in  Catalonia,  on  the 
eastern  or  Mediterranean  coast.  From  the 
army  near  the  capital  detachments  were 
gent  to  take  possession  of  Cadiz  and  Va- 
lencia ;  that  to  Valencia  under  General 
Dupont,  and  that  to  Cadiz  under  Marshal 
Moncey. 

The  reduction  of  the  city  of  Valencia 
would  be  an  important  step  towards  that  of 
the  whole  province,  and  also  open  a  channel 
for  continuing  the  operations  of  Marshal 
Moncey,  and  of  General  Duhesme  in  Cata- 
lonia. That  of  Cadiz,  besides  the  importance 
of  its  harbour,  ships,  and  naval  arsenal, 
would  terminate  a  military  line  of  posts 
from  Bayonne,  by  Vittoria,  Burgos,  Madrid, 
Cordova,  and  Seville,  which  would  com- 
pletely divide  the  Peninsula  from  north  to 
south,  and  cut  off  all  co-operation  between 
the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of  the 
Peninsula. 

The  first  military  operations  of  importance 
were  those  of  Bessieres  in  Biscay  and  Old 
Castile.  On  the  14th  of  June,  Bessieres 
found  himself  confronted  by  the  Spanish 
general  Cuesta,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
forces  of  the  four  western  provinces  of  Ga- 
licia,  Asturias,  Estremadura,  Leon,  and  cer- 
tain districts  of  Biscay,  and  who  occupied 
the  heights  of  Medina  de  Rio  Seco,  a  few 
leagues  from  the  city  of  Valladolid.  The 
old  Spaniard,  with  his  raw  levies  and  a  few 
Walloon  regiments,  risked  a  general  action, 
and  sustained  a  complete  defeat,  having  lost 
above  5,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  all 
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his  artillery  and  ammunition.  Little  mercy 
was  shown  by  the  French  cavalry  in  the 
pursuit,  a  report  having  gained  ground  in 
the  French  army  that  the  Spaniards  had 
brought  with  them  ropes,  fetters,  aud  chains, 
for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  prisoners 
whom  they  might  take,  in  order  to  deliver 
them  over  as  criminals  to  galley  slavery. 
By  this  victory  the  communication  of  the 
French  with  Junot  in  Portugal  was  opened. 
Cuesta,  with  the  remains  of  his  discomfited 
forces,  retired  to  Galicia.  Prior  to  this  dis- 
comfiture, one  of  Bessieres'  divisions,  under 
Verdier,  had,  on  the  Gth,  routed  the  patriots 
at  Logrono,  and  a  second  under  Lasalle  had, 
on  the  7th,  dispersed  the  armed  peasantry 
at  Torquemada ;  atfd  in  each  case  the  fugi- 
tives were  pursued  with  merciless  severity. 
By  these  successes  the  whole  country  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Douro  was 
reduced  to  submission  ;  and  requisitions  and 
taxes  were  levied  without  control. 

The  army  under  Dupont,  towards  the 
close  of  May,  having  crossed  the  mountains 
of  the  Sierra  Morena,  on  the  7th  of  June 
that  general  advanced  to  Cordova,  of  which 
he  took  possession,  and  gave  up  to  pillage 
for  three  days.  On  the  13th  he  advanced 
beyond  Cordova ;  but  obtaining  information 
on  the  16th  that  General  Castauos  was 
marching  against  him  at  the  head  of  25,000 
infantry,  2,000  horse,  a  heavy  train  of  artil- 
lery, and  at  least  25,000  armed  peasants, 
he,  on  the  17th,  retreated  towards  the  moun- 
tains which  he  had  crossed.  On  the  evening 
of  the  18th  he  reached  the  town  of  Andujar. 
There  he  determined  to  wait  for  the  rein- 
forcements from  Madrid,  which  Savary  had 
promised  him ;  but  his  enraged  troops  cried 
for  vengeance  on  the  town  of  Jaen,  which 
had  massacred  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the 
French  army  left  in  hospital  there,  and  a  bat- 
talion of  infantry  and  some  cavalry  were  dis- 
patched under  the  command  of  one  Baste,  a 
naval  officer.  The  inhabitants  of  the  old 
Moorish  town  were  given  up  to  fire  and 
sword. 

Dupont  having  taken  up  a  strong  position 
at  Andujar,  with  the  Guadalquivir  in  front, 
and  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  place 
having  added  deep  intrenchments,  Castanos 
was  unwilling  to  waste  any  part  of  his  force 
in  attacking  him  in  his  intrenched  camp, 
and  therefore  determined  to  cut  off  his  sup- 
plies by  coming  between  him  and  a  division 
of  his  army  under  General  Vedel,  posted  at 
La  Carolina,  a  town  at  the  southern  mouth 
of  the  valley  of  Despenas  Perros. 
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The  situation  of  Dupont  having  now  be- 
come critical,  he  quitted  his  position  at  An- 
dujar, and  fell  back  on  Baylen,  a  town  dis- 
tant only  a  short  march  from  Andujar.    The 
Guadalquivir   flowed    between   the   French 
and  the  main  body  of  the  patriot  army.     On 
the    16th   of  July,    Castanos   crowned   the 
heights  of  Argovilla,  right  in  front  of  Andu- 
jar, while  part  of  his  force,  having  forded  the 
Guadalquivir,    slided   in    between    Andujar 
and    Baylen,    thus    separating  Dupont  and 
Vedel.     At  daybreak  of  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  Dupont  attacked  the  Spanish  army ; 
but  instead  of  attacking  in  full  force,   he 
employed  his  best  troops  in  guarding  the 
baggage,  which  was  enormous,  and  consisted 
of  the  plunder  and  pillage  he  had  coTlected 
on   his    march.      The    attack   was,    conse- 
quently, loose  and  spiritless,  and  was  easily 
repelled   by  the    Spaniards.     At   a  critical 
moment  some  Swiss  battalions  deserted  and 
went  over  to  General  Reding,  their  country- 
man,   who    commanded,   a   division   of   the 
Spanish    army.     At    length,    about    noon, 
Dupont  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce,  and  proposed 
an  armistice,  to  which  Reding  assented;  but 
while    both    parties   were    collecting   their 
wounded,  Vedel  with  his  division  had  reached 
the  battle-field,  and  attacked  the  division  of 
La  Pena,  which  had  been  detached  in  pur- 
suit' of  Dupont,  Castauos  having  supposed 
that  he  contemplated  a  retreat  on  the  night 
preceding  the  battle.     By  the  intercession  of 
General  Merescot,  an  engineer  in  the  French 
service,  Vedel  was  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  terms  of  the  armistice;  by  the  condi- 
tions of  which  Dupont's  troops  and  Vedel's 
troops  became  prisoners  of  war,  to  be  sent  to 
San  Lucar  and  Rota,  and  there  embarked 
for  France ;  but  when  they  reached  the  shores 
of  Cadiz    Bay,  they  were  thrown  into  the 
Spanish  hulks  or  prison-ships :  subsequently, 
the   survivors  were   sent   to   the   island  of 
Cabrera,  one  of  the  Balearic  group,  lying 
about  ten  miles  from  the  easternmost  point 
of  Majorca. 

On  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Baylen,  the  intrusive  King  Joseph  imme- 
diately determined  to  abandon  Madrid,  re- 
tire behind  the  Ebro,  and  establish  his  court 
at  Vittoria.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  Bessieres'  corps  d'armfe,  posted  at 
Mayorga,  escorted  Joseph,  his  court,  and 
such  of  the  Spanish  grandees  as  were  in 
his  interest,  to  Burgos.  On  the  3rd  a 
despatch  arrived  at  Seville,  addressed  by 
Grouchy  to  Castanos,  inviting  the  Spanish 
general  to  detach  a  part  of  his  army  to 
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Madrid,  to  occupy  the  capital,  in  order  to 
ensure  its  tranquillity  and  protect  the 
French  sick  in  the  hospitals.  Castanos 
entered  Madrid  on  the  23rd. 

Marshal  Moncey  was  not  more  successful 
in  Valencia  than  Dupont  had  been  in  Anda- 
lusia. As  he  advanced  into  the  province, 
he  found  the  villages  deserted  and  the  rocks 
covered  with  armed  peasantry.  In  the 
steep  and  rugged  mountains  with  which 
the  province  is  interlaced,  he  encountered, 
on  the  21st  of  June,  some  troops  of  the 
line  and  a  body  of  Valencian  insurgents, 
and  after  a  resolute  resistance  put  them  to 
flight.  Having  crossed  the  mountains,  he 
advanced  on  Valencia.  On  the  25th  and 
26th  he  was  attacked  at  Bunolos,  and  be- 
tween Cuarte  and  Mislata,  by  General  Caro, 
a  nephew  of  the  Marquis  Romana,  and 
suffered  considerable  loss  in  cavalry  and 
infantry  on  both  occasions.  On  the  27th 
he  arrived  before  Valencia,  and  on  the  28th 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  that  cii,y.  The 
Valennians  returned  his  fire  with  some  pieces 
of  artillery  planted  at  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  by  showers  of  musketry  from  the  tops 
of  the  houses.  On  the  evening  of  the  29th 
he  relinquished  his  attack,  and  began  a 
hasty  retreat,  during  which  he  had  to 
maintain  a  conflict  with  Caro.  An  im- 
petuous charge  with  the  bayonet  made 
such  havoc  on  the  French  disorganised 
forces,  that  they  rapidly  retired  to  their 
fortified  camp  between  Cuarte  and  Mislata, 
and  thence  towards  Madrid,  having  lost 
above  5,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  1,500  prisoners.  A  detachment  which 
he  had  left  at  Cuenga  was  surprised  and  cut 
to  pieces.  To  punish  the  insurgents  he 
sent  his  colleague,  Caulaincourt,  who,  on  the 
3rd  of  July,  delivered  over  the  town  to  the 
flames,  and  massacred  the  inhabitants. 

The  campaign  of  Aragon  was  still  more 
glorious  to  the  patriots  than  those  of  Anda- 
lusia and  Valencia,  and  its  capital  has  ac- 
quired an  enduring  reputation  with  Nu- 
mantia  and  Saguntum  in  the  annals  of 
Rome.  Its  inhabitants  were  among  the 
first  of  the  Spanish  patriots  who  rose  in 
insurrection  to  repel  the  aggression  of  the 
French.  On  the  25th  of  May,  in  answer 
to  a  manifesto  of  Murat,  announcing  the 
change  of  dynasty  on  the  Spanish  throne, 
and  requiring  the  submission  of  the  Spaniards 
to  the  intrusive  king,  the)'  displaced  the 
captain -general  of  the  province,  who  had 
betrayed  an  inclination  to  submit  to  the 
enemy,  and  elected  in  his  stead  Don  Joseph 
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Palafox,  the  youngest  of  three  brothers  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in 
Aragon. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  command, 
the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Navarre  and 
Catalonia  were  in  possession  of  the  French ; 
the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  leading  to 
Aragon  were  open;  and  Murat,  with  the 
main  body  of  the  French  forces,  was  stationed 
at  Madrid.  Though  thus  surrounded,  and 
that  he  could  not  collect  more  than  220 
regular  troops,  he  did  not  despair;  but, 
animated  by  the  patriotism  and  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  his  countrymen,  he  pub- 
lished a  proclamation,  encouraging  the 
!  Aragonese  in  their  noble  ardour,  and  de- 
claring war  against  France.  To  repress  the 
i  insurrection,  immediate  measures  were  re- 
sorted to  by  the  invaders. 

Early  in  the  month  of  June,  a  French 
force  o'f  8,000  infantry  and  1,000  cavalry, 
under  Lefebvre-Desnouettes,  marched  from 
Pamplona  against  Saragossa.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  city,  a  tumultuous  assembly 
of  10,000  infantry  and  200  horse,  under 
the  command  of  the  Marquis  of  Lazan, 
marched  out  of  the  city  to  await  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  in  a  favourable  position 
behind  the  Huecha.  After  a  succession 
of  skirmishes  at  Tudela  and  other  places, 
the  patriots  were  completely  overthrown  at 
Gallur  and  Alagon  on  the  13th  and  14-th  of 
June,  and  ou  the  evening  of  the  last-men- 
tioned day  the  enemy  appeared  before  the 
city,  and  took  up  a  position  in  the  valley  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  town  to  that  which 
was  situate  on  the  Ebro. 

Saragossa  is  situate  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ebro,  with  a  suburb  on  the  left  bank 
connected  with  it  by  a  stone  bridge.  The 
immediate  vicinity  is  flat,  but  on  the  southern 
side,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  rises  Mont  Tdrrero,  which  com- 
mands all  the  plain  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  confluent  of  the  Ebro,  which  runs 
close  to  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  low 
brick  wall  which  surrounds  the  city  is 
pierced  by  eight  gates.  Massive  piles  of 
convents  rise  in  many  quarters  of  the  city. 

Few  guns  being  on  the  ramparts,  the 
Aragonese  hastily  planted  some  cannon 
before  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  also  in 
some  favourable  positions  without  the  town, 
particularly  on  the  Torrero.  On  the  15th 
the  French  sent  a  detachment  against  the 
outposts  on  the  canal  of  Aragon,  while  their 
main  body  attempted  to  storm  the  city  by 
the  Portillo  gate.  The  patriots,  attacked  at 


the  same  moment  both  in  their  outposts  and 
at  the  city  gates,  fought  without  order,  but 
with  extreme  fury ;  and  as  all  were  animated 
by  the  most  exalted  patriotism,  their  efforts, 
after  a  severe  conflict,  were  crowned  with 
success.  Lefebvre,  convinced  that  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  persevere  in  his  assault,  with- 
drew his  troops  to  a  position  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  patriot  cannon,  leaving  400  men 
and  twenty-seven  baggage  waggons  in  the 
hands  of  his  opponents. 

Having  thus  repulsed  the  enemy,  Palafox 
left  Saragossa  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
reinforcements  and  providing  resources  for 
the  approaching  siege  of  the  city.  Uniting  his 
force  at  Belchite  with  4,000  new  levies  under 
the  Baron  Versage,  he  marched  to  Epila, 
where,  being  suddenly  attacked  by  the  enemy 
on  the  right,  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  superior  num- 
bers and  discipline.  With  the  wreck  of  his 
small  force  he  retired  to  Calatayud,  and  on 
the  2nd  of  July,  with  great  difficulty,  threw 
himself  into  Saragossa. 

Meanwhile  the  French,  having  received 
reinforcements  of  troops  and  artillery  from 
Pamplona,  began  to  occupy  several  military 
positions  in  the  plain,  covered  with  olive- 
trees,  which  surrounds  Saragossa.  With 
these  resources  the  enemy  renewed  his  as- 
sault, and  in  a  short  time  had  not  only  in- 
vested nearly  half  the  town,  but  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  Torrero — a  capture  which 
prevented  the  city  from  having  communica- 
tion with  the  country  except  by  the  Ebro. 
At  this  period  of  the  siege,  General  Verdier, 
who  had  brought  the  reinforcements  and 
artillery  train  from  Pamplona,  superseded 
Lefebvre-Desnouettes  in  the  command. 

During  these  operations  of  the  enemy, 
the  patriots  were  actively  employed  in  plac- 
ing their  town  in  the  best  possible  state  of 
defence  which  their  slender  resources  would 
admit.  They  tore  down  the  awnings  from 
their  windows,  and  forming  them  into  sacks 
filled  with  sand,  piled  them  up  before  the 
city  gates,  in  form  of  batteries,  digging 
around  them  deep  trenches.  They  either 
pulled  down  or  set  fire  to  the  houses  in  the 
environs  of  the  city,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
availing  himself  of  their  cover  and  protec- 
tion. Gardens  and  olive-trees  were  cheer- 
fully rooted  up  by  the  proprietors,  wherever 
they  impeded  the  defence  of  the  city  or 
covered  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
exertions  of  the  men  were  animated  by  the 
women,  who  formed  themselves  into  parties 
for  the  relief  of  the  wounded,  and  for  carry- 
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ing  water  and  provisions  to  the  batteries  at 
the  city  gates ;  while  the  children  carried 
cartridges  to  the  same  places,  undismayed 
by  the  fire  of  shot  and  shell  which  fell 
around  them. 

During  these  operations  the  enemy  kept 
up  a  vigorous  bombardment  of  the  city ; 
and  amidst  the  terror  and  confusion  thus 
produced,  made  repeated  attacks  on  the 
gates  of  El  Carmen  and  Portillo.  At  the 
same  moment  a  powder-magazine,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  blew  up ;  and  in  an  instant 
a  whole  street  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins.  The  heroic  Saragossans  had  scarcely 
recovered  from  their  consternation,  when 
the  enemy  reopened  his  bombardment,  and 
renewed  his  attack  on  the  sand-bag  battery 
before  the  Portillo  gate.  The  battery  was 
several  times  destroyed,  and  as  often  recon- 
structed under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Here 
an  act  of  heroism  was  performed  by  a  female, 
who  has  acquired  an  enduring  celebrity. 
Augustina,  a  young  woman  about  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  arriving  with  refreshment 
at  the  battery  of  the  Portillo  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  fire  of  the  enemy  had 
destroyed  all  who  manned  it,  and  the  sur- 
rounding persons  hesitating  to  rescue  the 
guns,  Augustina  rushing  forward  over  the 
wounded  and  the  slain,  snatched  a  match 
from  the  hand  of  a  dead  artilleryman,  and 
undauntingly  fired  off  a  26-pounder.  Then, 
leaping  upon  the  gun,  she  made  a  solemn 
vow  never  to  quit  it  alive  during  the  siege. 
The  men  around  her,  stimulated  by  this 
daring  act  of  intrepidity,  rushed  forward  to 
the  battery,  and  again  opened  so  tremen- 
dous a  fire,  as  to  compel  the  enemy  to  with- 
draw. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  strong  convent 
of  San  Jose  was  assaulted  and  taken.  During 
the  bombardment  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
August,  the  foundling  hospital,  which  con- 
tained the  sick  and  wounded,  unfortunately 
caught  fire.  All  attention  to  personal  in- 
terest instantly  disappeared.  Everybody, 
both  males  and  females,  hastened  to  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers,  undaunted  by  the 
shot  and  shell  which  were  falling  around 
them,  and  the  flames  of  the  building  before 
them.  On  the  4th  of  August,  tremendous 
batteries  were  opened  on  the  quarter  of  the 
city  called  Santa  Engracia.  In  an  instant 
the  mud  walls  opposite  to  the  batteries 
vanished,  and  the  convent  of  that  name  was 
quickly  on  fire,  and  tottering  in  ruins.  At 
the  same  moment  a  powder-magazine  blew 
up  with  fearful  devastation  in  the  public 
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walk  of  the  Cosso.  The  French  columns 
immediately  rushed  through  the  entrance 
occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  the  convent 
walls  into  the  city,  took  the  batteries  before 
the  adjacent  gates  on  the  reverse,  and  after 
a  sanguinary  conflict,  penetrated  to  the 
Cosso,  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
city.  The  enemy  being  now  in  possession 
of  one-half  of  Saragossa,  the  French  general 
demanded  a  capitulation  in  the  following 
note  : — 

"  Quartel-general,  Santa  Engracia —  la 
capitulacion.  VERDIER." 

(Head-quarters,  Santa  Engracia — the  ca- 
pitulation.) 

Palafox's  answer  was — 

"  Quartel-general,  Zaragoza.  Guerra  al 
cuchillo.  PALAFOX." 

(Head-quarters,  Saragossa.  War  to  the 
knife.) 

The  summons  of  surrender  having  been 
rejected,  preparations  for  the  assault  were 
made. 

One  side  of  the  Cosso  was  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  French,  while  the  Saragossans 
maintained  their  positions  on  the  opposite 
side,  throwing  up  batteries  at  the  openings 
of  the  streets,  within  a  few  paces  of  similar 
batteries  of  the  enemy,  and  keeping  up  an 
incessant  fire  from  the  windows  and  roofs  of 
the  houses.  The  intervening  space  was 
soon  heaped  up  with  dead,  either  thrown 
from  the  windows  of  the  houses  in  which 
they  had  been  slain,  or  killed  in  the  con- 
flicts in  the  streets.  From  this  enormous 
accumulation  of  dead  bodies,  a  pestilence 
being  apprehended,  French  prisoners  were 
pushed  forward*  with  ropes  attached  to 
them,  to  remove  the  dead  bodies  and  bring 
them  forward  for  burial.  As  the  office  was 
beneficial  to  both  parties,  no  annoyance  was 
offered  by  the  enemy.  By  this  contrivance, 
the  evils  which  would  have  arisen  from  the 
corruption  of  so  vast  masses  of  dead,  which 
were  festering  and  putrefying  under  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  were  in  some  degree  dimin- 
ished. 

Such  was  the  vigour  of  the  resistance  of 
the  patriots,  that  the  besiegers  made  but 
little  progress  from  the  4th  to  the  12th  of 
August.  The  reinforcement  of  3,000  men, 
consisting  of  Spanish  guards  and  Swiss, 
who  found  an  entrance  into  the  town,  under 
the  command  of  Don  Francisco  Palafox, 
the  brother  of  the  captain-general,  tended 
also  greatly  to  impede  their  progress.  On  the 
night  of  the  13th,  the  enemy  kept  up  a 
fierce  and  destructive  fire ;  but  at  daybreak 
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of  the  following  morning  it  suddenly  ceased, 
and  the  besieged,  when  the  sun  rose,  be- 
held with  astonishment  the  enemy  traversing 
the  plain  in  full  retreat  towards  Pamplona. 
The  reverses  which  attended  Moncey  and 
Dupont  in  Valencia  and  Andalusia  were, 
no  doubt,  the  cause  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  siege  of  Saragossa. 

About  the  same  time  that  Lefebvre  began 
the  siege  of  Saragossa,  Duhesme,  who  com- 
manded the  French  army  in  Catalonia,  was 
directed  to  reduce  Gerona.  But  after  having 
made  two  attempts  to  carry  it  by  storm,  he 
was  forced,  by  the  vigorous  sallies  of  the 
Geronese  and  the  movements  of  the  Cata- 


lonian  peasantry,  who  threatened  to  attack 
him  in  flank  and  rear,  to  break  up  the  siege 
and  retreat  to  Barcelona.  In  a  second 
attempt,  in  August,  he  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. 

While  these  events  were  in  operation  in 
Spain,  symptoms  of  an  alarming  effervescence 
were  manifested  in  Portugal  No  sooner  was 
the  intelligence  of  the  Spanish  insurrection 
and  their  glorious  successes  known,  than  the 
mountaineers  of  Tras-os-Montes,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Algarves,  the  Alentejo,  and 
Entre-Douro-e-Minho  were  in  open  revolt ; 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  a  British  army 
appeared  off  the  coast  of  Portugal. 


SIR  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY'S  FIRST  CAMPAIGN  IN  PORTUGAL— BATTLE  OF  ROLICA. 


FROM  the  moment  the  insurrection  in, 
the  Peninsula  had  assumed  a  serious  aspect, 
the  British  ministry  determined  to  aid  the 
patriots  with  military  succours.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  month  of  June,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was,  for  the  purpose,  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  force,  consisting  of  about 
9,000  infantry  and  one  regiment  of  light 
dragoons,  which  had  been  assembled  at 
Cork  for  the  purpose  of  an  expedition 
against  North  America.  Two  smaller  di- 
visions, amounting  to  5,000  men,  under 
generals  Anstruther  and  Ackland,  were  after- 
wards prepared,  and  set  sail  from  Ramsgate 
and  Margate ;  and  orders  were  sent  to  Sir 
John  Moore,  who  was  at  the  head  of  12,000 
men  in  Pomerania,  whitljer  he  had  been 
sent  to  aid  the  King  of  Sweden  against 
Russia,  to  return  forthwith  to  England,  to 
form  a  further  reinforcement.  Though  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Cork  expedition,  Sir  Harry 
Burrard  was  to  supersede  him  in  the  com- 
mand-in-chief  when  the  expedition  landed 
in  Portugal ;  and  Sir  Harry  was  to  retain 
the  chief  command  only  till  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  from  Gibraltar,  of  which 
fortress  he  was  lieutenant-governor. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  Sir  Arthur  sailed 
with  flic  expedition  from  the  Cove  of  Cork, 
and  as  soon  as  the  fleet  was  clear  of  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  he  proceeded  in  a  fast- 
sailing  frigate  to  Corunna,  whither  he 
arrived  on  the  20th,  and  immediately  held 
conferences  with  the  junta  of  Galicia,  and 
to  whom  he  offered  the  assistance  of  the 
force  under  his  command.  The  junta  re- 
plied, that  they  did  not  want  men,  but  only 


money,  arms,  and  ammunition.  But  they 
expressed  their  conviction  that  the  British 
army  might  be  of  great  service  to  the  Portu- 
guese and  their  own  nation,  if  it  co-operated 
with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  forces 
which  were  collecting  at  Oporto.  Having 
supplied  the  junta  with  £200,000,  and 
assured  them  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  ex- 
tensive military  stores,  he  set  sail  from 
Corunna  on  the  night  of  the  21st,  and  next 
day  joined  the  fleet  and  transports  convey- 
ing the  expedition.  On  the  24th  he  arrived 
at  Oporto,  where,  in  a  conference  with  the 
warlike  bishop,  he  found  that  3,000  men 
were  collected  there,  full  of  ardour,  but 
badly  armed  and  disciplined.  Of  the  Spanish 
troops  he  could  hear  nothing.  Having 
made  arrangements  with  the  bishop  for  the 
supply  of  mules  and  horses  for  the  use  of 
the  British  army  when  landed,  he  sailed  for 
the  Tagus,  in  order  to  obtain  information 
from  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  who  was  off  Lisbon, 
relative  to  the  strength  and  position  of  the 
French  troops  near  that  city,  and  the  practi- 
cability of  forcing  the  entrance  of  the 
Tagug,  and  attacking  tlie  forts  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  capital.  While  on  board  the  ad- 
miral's ship  he  received  a  letter  from  Gen- 
eral Spencer,  who  was  then,  with  about 
4,000  men,  off  Cadiz.  That  force  had  been 
destined  to  be  employed  in  co-operation 
with  the  Spanish  forces  under  Castanos,  in 
their  operations  against  Dupont ;  but  as  the 
junta  of  Seville  did  not  consider  the  aid  of 
Spencer's  corps  necessary,  it  was  still  at 
Cadiz.  Sir  Arthur,  deeming  his  own  force  in- 
adequate to  commence  offensive  operations, 
gave  orders  to  General  Spencer  to  join  him. 
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Sir  Arthur  having  acquainted  himself,  as 
accurately  as  he  could,  with  the  numerical 
strength  and  disposition  of  the  French 
army,  determined  to  land  his  forces  in 
Mondego  Bay,  as  he  was  not  likely  to  meet 
any  opposition  in  the  landing.  On  the 
31st  the  whole  fleet  was  assembled  in  the 
bay,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  dis- 
embarkation commenced,  and  was  com- 
pleted on  the  5th  of  August,  by  which  time 
General  Spencer,  with  his  division,  had 
come  round  from  Cadiz,  and  was  imme- 
diately put  on  shore.  The  entire  force  "now 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  was 
13,000  infantry,  and  between  four  and  five 
hundred  cavalry;  but  150  of  the  20th  light 
dragoons  were  dismounted. 

Having  effected  his  landing,  Sir  Arthur 
issued  the  following  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  Portugal : — "  The  English  soldiers 
who  land  upon  your  shores,  do  so  with  every 
sentiment  of  friendship,  faith,  and  honour. 
The  glorious  struggle  in  which  you  are  en- 
gaged is  for  all  that  is  dear  to  man — the 
protection  of  your  wives  and  children  ;  the 
restoration  of  your  lawful  prince ;  the  inde- 
pendence, nay,  the  existence  of  your  king- 
dom ;  the  preservation,  of  your  holy  religion. 
Objects  like  these  can  only  be  attained  by 
distinguished  examples  of  fortitude  and 
constancy.  The  noble  struggle  against  the 
tyranny  and  usurpation  of  France  will  be 
jointly  maintained  by  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
England ;  and,  in  contributing  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  cause  so  just  and  glorious,  the 
views  of  his  Britannic  majesty  are  the 
same  as  those  by  which  yourselves  are  ani- 
mated." 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  British 
army  began  that  memorable,  march  which 
was  destined  never  to  be  finally  arrested  or 
materially  interrupted,  till  the  British  arms 
had  passed  in  triumph  from  the  coasts  ol 
Portugal  to  the  shores  of  Calais.  On  the 
13th  the  advanced  guard  entered  the  town 
of  Leyria.  There  the  Portuguese  general 
Freyre,  was  posted  with  5,000  men,  whose 
demand  that  his  corps  should  be  hence- 
forward supplied  with  provisions  by  the 
English  commissariat  not  being  compliec 
with,  on  the  ground  that  there  were  scarcely 
provisions  sufficient  to  supply  the  English 
troops,  he  refused  to  advance  with  the  Brit 
ish,  and  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to 
allow  a  brigade  of  infantry  and  250  horse 
(in  all  not  exceeding  1,600  men)  to  join  Si 
Arthur.  On  the  15th  they  were  at  Caldas 
on  the  road  to  Torres  Vedras,  which  run 
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arallel  to  the  sea-coast,  at  a  short  distance 

rom    it.     On   the  16th,   a    slight  skirmish 

ook  place  with  the  enemy  at  Obidos,  oc- 

asioned  by  the  eagerness   of  the  English 

n   following  up  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

unot,  on  the  landing  of  the  English,  sent 

orward    Laborde's    division,    consisting   of 

,000  men,  of  whom  500  were  cavalry,  to 

teep    them   in  check.      Laborde,  however, 

unable  to  offer  any  effective  resistance  to  the 

advance  of  the  British,  retired  before  them. 

In  order  to  give  time  to  Junot  to  concen- 
rate   his   forces   in  the   neighbourhood   of 
isbon,  Laborde  took  post  at  Roli9a,  a  village 
about   twelve    English   miles   from    Caldas, 
and  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  a  valley,  which  is  closed  at  that 
end  by  mountains,  which  come  in  contact 
with   the  hills   forming   the  valley  on  the 
eft.     In  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and  about 
eight  miles   from    Roli9a,   stand    the   town 
,nd    old    Moorish   fort,    from    which    the 
memy's  pickets   had   been    driver,   on   the 
.6th.     Laborde  drew  up  his  force  on  the 
small  eminence  or  elevated  plateau  in  front 
of  Roli9a,  and  lined  the  hills  on  both  sides 
with  detachments,   for    the  purpose  of  an- 
noying  the  assailants ;    and   as   there   was 
reason  to  believe  that  Loison,  who  was  at 
Elio  Mayor  on  the  16th,  would  join  Laborde 
on   the   right   in   the  course  of  the  night, 
Wellesley  accordingly  marshalled  his  troops 
~OT  the  attack.     The  army  breaking  up  from 

aldas  on  the  17th,  was  formed  into  three 
columns.    The  right,  consisting  of  the  Portu- 

uese  infantry  and  fifty  horse,  under  Colonel 
Trant,  was  directed  to  turn  the  enemy's 
left  and  penetrate  into  the  mountains  in  the 
rear;  the  left,  under  General  Ferguson,  was 
to  ascend  the  hills  at  Obidos,  and  menace 
the  right  by  turning  it  on  the  mountains,  in 
order  to  watch  the  motions  of  Loison 
while  the  centre,  under  Sir  Arthur  in  per- 
son, attacked  the  enemy's  position  in  front. 
As  the  centre  advanced,  the  corps  on  the 
right  and  left  moved  simultaneously  forward 
to  the  points  of  attack.  Laborde,  now  fear- 
ful of  being  outflanked,  rapidly  fell  back 
and  took  up  a  stronger  position  higher  up 
in  the  gorge  of  the  pass,  and  shut  in  by  close 
rocky  thickets  on  both  sides.  Thither  he 
was  quickly  followed  by  his  opponent.  Thi 
difficulties  of  the  ground  over  which  thi 
central  columns  had  to  move  were  great 
In  some  places  it  would  not  admit  of  mor 
than  three  or  four  men  abreast,  and  in  it 
progress  it  was  much  annoyed  by  the  tirail 
leurs  or  riflemen  posted  in  ambush  amon 
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the  coppices  of  myrtle  and  underwood  with 
which  the  ravines  and  precipices  were 
covered.  Such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the 
attack  of  the  29th  regiment,  which  was  the 
leading  corps,  that,  assailed  as  soon  as  it 
reached  the  summit  of  the  heights  in  front, 
and  from  the  ambushes  on  either  side,  it 
wavered  and  broke,  and  its  gallant  colonel 
(Lake)  was  killed  in  the  act  of  rallying  his 
men.  But  at  this  critical  moment,  the 
5th  and  9th  regiments  advancing,  the  29th 
rallied,  and  the  united  body  rushing  forward 
with  irresistible  impetuosity,  the  enemy, 
after  two  hours'  contest  (during  which 
Laborde  thrice  rallied  his  troops  and  brought 
them  back  to  the  charge),  succumbed,  and 
the  position  was  carried  before  either  of  the 
flank  attacking  columns  had  menaced  the 
enemy's  rear.  On  the  appearance  of  the  two 
flank  columns  on  his  right  and  left,  Laborde, 
fearing  to  be  cut  off,  made  a  hasty  retreat 
into  the  hamlet  of  Azambuxeira,  and  in 
the  course  of  tjie  night  directed  his  march 
to  Torres  Vedras,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Loison.  In  this  brilliant  action — (the  pre- 
cursor of  the  series  of  victories  which  im- 
parted tone  and  character  to  the  British 
arms,  and  revived  their  glories,  which, 
from  the  incompetency  of  the  leaders  of 
the  various  expeditions  that  had  left  the 
English  shores  during  the  war,  were  on 
the  decline) — the  loss  of  the  English,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  was  480 ;  and  that  of 
the  enemy  GOO,  and  three  pieces  of  can- 
non. 

On  the  following  morning  (August  18th), 
orders  were  issued  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy;  but  as  intelligence  had  been 
brought  to  head-quarters  that  generals  An- 
struther  and  Ackland,  with  their  brigades, 
had  arrived  on  the  coast,  the  line  of  march 


was  directed  by  Lourinha  to  Vimeira,  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  the  disembarkation 
of  the  newly-armed  troops. 

In  the  meantime  Junot,  who  had  been 
informed  of  the  large  reinforcements  ex- 
pected under  Sir  John  Moore,  with  the 
determination  of  attacking  the  British  army 
before  these*  reinforcements  should  arrive, 
had  collected  all  his  disposable  force,  and 
formed  a  junction  at  Torres  Vedras  with 
the  retreating  divisions  of  Laborde  and 
Loison ;  by  which  junction  he  was  at  the 
head  of  14,000  men,  including  1,200 
cavalry  and  twenty-six  pieces  of  cannon. 
At  this  time  the  English  army  consisted  of 
16,000  men,  besides  Trant's  Portuguese; 
but  its  cavalry  was  only  180,  and  200  Por- 
tuguese horse;  and  it  had  only  eighteen 
guns. 

Sir  Arthur's  intention  was  now  to  turn 
Junot's  strong  position  at  Torres  Vedras, 
and,  by  the  coast-road,  gain  Mafra  with  a 
powerful  advanced  guard;  while  the  main 
body  of  his  army  moved  forward  and  seized 
the  adjoining  heights,  and  thus  intercept 
the  French  line  of  retreat  by  Montachique 
to  Lisbon.  But  Sir  Harry  Burrard  arriving 
on  the  evening  of  the  2Gth  in  Maceira  Bay, 
Sir  Arthur  went  on  board  his  vessel,  and 
reported  the  position  of  the  army  and  his 
intended  plan  of  operations ;  but  Sir  Harry, 
who  was  a  general  of  the  routine  seniority 
system,  objected  to  the  plan  as  a  hazardous 
operation.  But  the  enemy,  in  the  mean- 
time, was  in  the  active  preparation  of  mea- 
sures which  disproved  the  old  routine  gen- 
eral's tactics  and  policy. 

Sir  Arthur,  satisfied  that  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  a  battle,  had  concentrated  his  army 
in  excellent  positions  at  Vimeira,  and  on  the 
hills  surrounding  the  village. 


BATTLE  OF  VIMEIRA. 


IN  expectation  of  the  coming  fray,  the 
British  army  was  under  arms  before  day- 
break of  the  21st  of  August.  About  seven 
o'clock,  a  cloud  of  dust  at  the  distance  of  a 
league  and  a-half  from  the  British  outposts, 
plainly  indicated  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  At  eight  o'clock  some  French 
cavalry  were  seen  crowding  the  heights  to 
the  southward,  and  sending  forward  scouts 
in  every  direction.  Soon  column  after 
column  were  discerned  marching  in  order 
of  battle.  It  was  now  evident  that  the 


enemy  was  bearing  down  in  great  force  on 
the  British  left.  Some  changes  of  position 
were  made  in  the  British  army  with  great 
celerity;  four  brigades  crossing  the  valley 
from  the  heights  on  the  south  to  those  on 
the  north  of  the  Maceira,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  enemy's  design  on  the  left.  The 
battle  now  began. 

Laborde,  with  his  division,  advanced 
against  the  British  centre,  while  Brennier 
moved  against  the  left;  the  reserve,  under 
Kellermann,  and  the  cavalry,  under  Marga- 
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ron,  being  ready  to  support  any  point  where 
their  aid  might  be  required.  The  attack 
was  made  with  great  bravery  and  impet- 
uosity, but  was  as  gallantly  met  by  the 
British.  At  first  the  light  troops  of  the  50th 
regiment  were  driven  in  with  great  vigour, 
and  2,000  men,  with  loud  cries  and  all  the 
confidence  of  victory,  were  rushing  upon 
that  corps,  which  scarcely  numbered  700 
bayonets,  when  its  gallant  colonel  (Walker), 
throwing  part  of  his  line  back  so  as  to  form 
an  obtuse  oblique  angle,  received  the  enemy 
when  within  pistol-shot  with  so  effective  a 
discharge,  both  011  his  front  and  flank,  and 
at  the  same  time  vigorously  charging  with 
the  bayonet,  that  the  column  broke  and 
fled  in  the  utmost  confusion.  At  the  same 
moment  Fane,  after  a  desperate  conflict, 
repulsed  an  attack  on  the  village  of  Vimeira, 
and  captured  seven  pieces  of  cannon;  but 
while  the  few  cavalry  in  this  quarter  were 
pursuing  the  retreating  foe,  Margaron's 
powerful  squadrons  assailed  them  and  cut 
half  of  the  feeble  party  to  pieces.  Keller- 
mann,  taking  advantage  of  this  check,  threw 
part  of  his  reserve  into  a  pine  wood  which 
flanked  the  line  of  retreat,  and  sent  the 
remainder  to  reinforce  the  divisions  of 
Brennier  and  Solignac,  who  were  main- 
taining a  desperate  conflict  with  Ferguson's 
brigade  on  the  hills  to  the  left,  where  the 
road  to  Lourinha  traversed  the  steep  heights 
to  the  north  of  Vimeira.  Kellermann's  at- 
tack from  the  pine  wood  was,  after  a  despe- 
rate struggle,  repulsed  by  the  43rd;  and 
that  on  the  left,  after  repeated  discharges 
of  musketry  on  both  sides  within  pistol-shot, 
was  repelled  with  levelled  bayonets,  and  the 
enemy  was  driven  headlong  down  the  steep, 
with  the  loss  of  all  his  artillery. 

But  Brennier's  brigade  still  remaining 
undiminished,  Junot  determined  to  make 
an  attempt  to  recover  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  Forming  that  corps  under  cover  of 
the  neighbouring  rocks  and  woods,  he  ad- 
vanced with  rapidity  on  the  victors  of  the 
right  and  centre,  who  were  lying  on  the 
ground  after  their  success,  and,  being  thus 
surprised,  were  momentarily  driven  back, 
and  lost  the  guns  which  they  had  captured. 
Rallying,  however,  upon  the  heights  in  their 
rear,  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  at- 
tacking the  enemy,  not  only  recaptured  their 
lost  artillery,  but  drove  the  French  down  the 
hill  in  so  headlong  a  manner,  that  Solignac 
and  Brennier's  brigades  fled  in  different 
directions ;  and  the  whole  brigade  of  the 
former  would  have  been  made  prisoners,  had 
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not  an  order  from  Sir  Harry  Burrard  (who 
had  been  present  in  the  field  during  the 
engagement,  but  had  declined  receiving  the 
command,  or  in  any  manner  interfering  with 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  dispositions  till  the 
enemy  was  repulsed)  obliged  General  Fer- 
guson to  halt  in  the  midst  of  his  success. 
The  broken  French,  astonished  at  the  remiss 
conduct  of  the  old  English  general,  rallied 
and  fell  back  to  the  heights  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  having  lost  2,000  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  400  prisoners,  thirteen 
cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition ; 
while  the  loss  of  the  victors,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  amounted  to  800. 

Such  was  the  victory  of  Vimeira — the 
prestige  and  forerunner  of  that  series  of 
decisive  victories  and  splendid  triumphs 
which  placed  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  on 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  and  revived  the 
remembrance  of  the  glories  of  Crecy,  Agin- 
court,  Poictiers, — of  Blenheim,  llamilies, 
Malplaquet;  and  that  long  list  of  triumphant 
conflicts  which  has  imparted  unfading  re- 
nown on  the  prowess  and  might  of  the 
British  soldier,  when  well-officered  and  com- 
manded. The  decisive  success  of  the  day 
had  opened  to  the  victors  a  passage  to 
Lisbon,  the  broken  columns  of  the  enemy 
having  been  cut  off  from  their  retreat  to 
the  capital  by  the  north-eastern  direction, 
which  they  had  taken  in  their  disorderly 
flight.  Of  this  advantage  Sir  Arthur  deter- 
mined to  avail  himself,  and  the  troops  were 
preparing  to  put  his  orders  into  execution, 
when  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  had  assumed 
the  command,  arrested  them  in  their  career 
of  certain  success  by  his  ill-judged  determi- 
nation to  desist  from  pursuit,  and  halt  at  all 
points.  Never,  in  the  annals  of  warfare,  was 
a  more  injudicious  measure  resprted  to. 
Had  (as  Sir  Arthur  proposed)  Hill's  brigade 
and  the  Portuguese,  who,  quite  fresh  and 
vigorous,  having  not  fired  a  shot  during  the 
action,  marched  direct  for  the  defile  of 
Torres  Vedras,  while  he  himself  followed  up 
his  victory  by  a  general  and  rapid  movement 
forward,  the  enemy,  whose  columns  were 
intermingled  in  great  confusion  on  the  oppo- 
site heights  to  which  they  had  retreated, 
would  have  been  completely  cut  off  from  the 
capital.  Junot,  availing  himself  of  his  antago- 
nist's error,  by  a  forced  and  circuitous  night 
march,  regained  the  defile  of  Torres  Vedras, 
from  which  he  had  been  separated  by  the 
north-easterly  direction  he  had  taken  in  his 
flight,  and  secured  his  retreat  to  Lisbon.  Sir 
Arthur,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  disappoint- 
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mcnt  at  seeing  the  glorious  result  which  his 
talents  had  secured  rifled  from  him  by  the 
ill-judged  determination  of  his  superior, 
turning  to  the  officers  of  his  staff,  said, 
with  an  affected  gaiety,  "Gentlemen,  we 
hare  nothing  more  to  do  than  go  and  shoot 
red-legged  partridges." 

On  the  next  day — namely,  August  22nd — 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  arriving  in  a  frigate 
from  Gibraltar,  landed  at  Maceira  Bay,  and 
superseded  Sir  Harry  Burrard.  Having 
consulted  with  Sir  Arthur  and  Sir  Harry, 
he  determined  to  advance,  on  the  23rd, 
against  the  enemy,  who  was  posted  at  Torres 
Vedras;  hut  in  the  course  of  the  22nd, 
General  Kellermann  appeared  with  a  flag  of 
truce  at  the  British  outposts,  with  a  pro- 
posal from  Junot  for  a  suspension  of  arms, 
with  a  view  to  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by 
the  French  army.  Among  the  terms  pro- 
posed were,  that  the  French  army  should  be 
transported  in  English  vessels  to  any  of  the 
ports  between  Rochefort  and  L'Orient,  with 
its  arms  and  baggage,  and  private  property 
of  every  description  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
Russian  fleet  under  Admiral  Siniavin,  then 
in  the  Tagus,  should  be  considered  as  in  a 
neutral  harbour,  and  should  not  be  pursued, 
when  it  left  that  harbour,  without  the  grace- 
time  or  delay  fixed  by  maritime  law.  The 
first  condition  was  acceded  to  by  all  the 
English  generals ;  but  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
and  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  refusing  to 
agree  to  the  second  one,  a  separate  conven- 
tion was  subsequently  concluded  with  the 
Russian  admiral,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  Russian  fleet  should  be  conducted 
to  England,  and  detained  as  a  deposit  till 
the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace.  On  the 
23rd  the  British  army  made  a  forward 
movement  from  Vimeira  to  Ramalhal,  near 
Torres  Vedras,  but  within  the  boundary 
stipulated  by  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 

When  Sir  Hew  received  Sir  Charles 
Cotton's  answer  that  he  declined  to  sanc- 
tion the  condition  relative  to  the  Russian 
fleet,  he  sent,  on  the  25th,  the  quarter- 
master-general, Lieutenant-colonel  Murray, 
with  a  letter  to  Junot,  apprising  him  of  the 
British  admiral's  decision ;  but  that  if  he 
waived  the  exception  in  favour  of  the  Rus- 
sian fleet,  he  was  willing  to  conclude  the 
condition  on  the  terms  specified  in  the 
accompanying  memoranda,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley ;  and  in 
which  the  British  hero,  with  that  frankness 
and  sense  of  honour  which  were  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  all  his  transactions,  em- 
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phatically  said — "  Some  mode  must  be  de- 
vised to  make  the  French  generals  disgorge 
the  church  plate  which  they  have  stolen." 

Junot  endeavouring  to  procrastinate  the 
completion  of  the  convention,  Colonel 
Murray  was  sent  to  him  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th,  with  instructions  drawn  up  by  Sir 
Arthur,  to  break  off  the  negotiations.  This 
decisive  measure,  in  conjunction  with  the 
arrival  of  the  army  under  Sir  John  Moore 
in  Maceira  Bay,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis ; 
and,  on  the  29th,  a  draft  of  the  proposed 
convention,  signed  by  Kellermann,  being 
brought  to  the  British  head-quarters,  it  was 
read,  article  by  article,  in  the  presence  of  I 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  Sir 
John  Moore,  generals  Hope  and  Fraser,  and 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  the  objections 
and  proposed  alterations  minuted  down  by 
Sir  Arthur;  but  that  part  of  those  objections 
and  alterations  made  by  himself,  he  after- 
wards complained  were  not  attended  to  by 
those  who  concluded  and  ratified  the  treaty. 
On  the  same  day,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  the 
term  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities  having 
expired,  the  British  head-quarters  were  moved 
to  Torres  Vedras,  from  which  Junot  had 
withdrawn.  On  the  30th,  Junot  signed  the 
definitive  convention ;  and,  on  the  following 
day,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  having  convened 
generals  Moore,  Hope,  and  Fraser,  in  their 
presence,  and  with  their  approbation,  ratified 
it.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  not  present  at 
the  ratification  of  the  convention,  as  he  was 
then  at  Sobral  with  his  division.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  Lord  Castlereagh  at  this  time, 
the  future  hero  of  the  Peninsula  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  to  be  allowed  to  quit  the  army 
and  return  home.  A  copy  of  the  convention 
accompanied  SirHewDalrymple's  despatches 
to  the  British  secretary  of  state,  dated  from 
Cintra,  a  village  about  thirteen  miles  from 
Torres  Vedras,  and  twenty-five  from  Lisbon ; 
and  from  that  circumstance  obtained  the 
name  of  the  "  Convention  of  Cintra."  In  pur- 
suance of  the  convention,  the  forts  on  the 
Tagus  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  British 
troops  on  the  2nd  of  September;  and,  on 
the  8th  and  9th,  a  British  corps  marched 
into  Lisbon,  to  secure  tranquillity  and  pro- 
tect the  embarkation  of  the  enemy,  who,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month,  had  entirely 
quitted  the  capital.  On  all  the  forts  the  flag 
of  Braganza  was  hoisted,  and  a  council  of 
regency  and  a  provisional  government,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  prince-regent 
of  Portugal,  was  established.  Sir  John  Hope 
was  appointed  governor  of  Lisbon. 
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The  intelligence  of  the  convention  of  Cin- 
tra  was  received  both  by  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  uni- 
versal burst  of  indignation.  Petitions  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  being  forwarded  to  the 
throne,  calling  for  an  investigation,  a  board 
of  inquiry,  consisting  of  four  generals  and 
three  lieutenant-generals,  was  appointed  to 
sit  in  Chelsea  Hospital  and  investigate  the 
reprobated  convention.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple 
and  Sir  Harry  Burrard  were  recalled,  in 
order  to  be  examined  by  this  board.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  requested  to  be  examined. 
The  court  was  convened  on  the  14th  of 
November,  and  continued  sitting  with  ad- 
journments. By  their  report  they  exonerated 
all  the  generals,  stating,  that  "  on  a  considera- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances,  no  further 
military  proceeding  was  necessary  on  the 
subject."  But  neither  the  ministry  nor  the 
people  agreed  with  the  award.  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  was  not  permitted  to  resume  the 
lieutenant-governorship  of  Gibraltar;  but 
Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  was  much  more 
censurable,  resumed  his  command  of  the 
London  district.  In  December,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  resumed  his  office  as  chief  secretary 
for  Ireland. 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  departure  of 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
from  Portugal,  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  court  of  inquiry  instituted  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  Cintra  convention,  despatches 
from  Lord  Castlereagh  reached  Sir  John 
Moore*  with  his  appointment  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  troops,  to  co-operate 
with  the  Spanish  armies  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Spain.  Intimation  was 
also  given  him  that  a  corps  of  10,000  men, 
under  Sir  David  Baird,  was  about  to  sail  for 
Corunua,  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with 
him. 

Sir  John  Moore's  instructions  were  to 
assemble  all  the  disposable  troops  in  Portu- 

*  This  really  good  man  and  accomplished  offi- 
cer, prior  to  his  appointment  to  command  in  Portu- 
gal, had  been  sent  in  May,  1808,  with  an  expedition 
consisting  of  12,000  men,  in  conjunction  with  the 
fleet  under  Admiral  Keats,  to  aid  the  King  of  Swe- 
den in  the  impending  contest  between  Sweden  and 
the  coalesced  powers  of  Kussiu,  France,  and  Den- 
mark, and  thus  effect  a  diversion  of  the  contem- 
plated invasion  of  the  Peninsula  by  Napoleon.  The 
English  expedition  reached  Gottenburg  on  the  17th 
of  May,  but  was  not  permitted  to  land  until  the 
Swedish  forces  were  collected.  It  was  then  pro- 
posed that  the  combined  forces  should  attack  Zea- 
land ;  but  Sir  John  ascertaining  that  that  island 
was  filled  with  a  far  superior  force  to  that  of  the 
allies,  and  that  it  could  be  readily  protected  from 
French  and  Spanish  troops  from  Fiihuen,  the  Swe- 
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gal,  and  to  advance  on  Valladolid,  where 
he  was  informed  Baird's  division  would 
effect  the  junction  with  the  main  body  of 
the  army  under  the  command  of  Sir  John. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  give  a  brief 
statement  of  the  condition  of  Spanish  affairs 
at  this  period. 

In  order  to  give  direction  to  the  public 
force,  correspondent  to  the  will  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  people,  in  their  struggle  with 
the  powerful  enemy  by  whom  their  country 
was  assailed,  it  was  necessary  to  appoint 
local  governments  in  the  respective  prov- 
inces. These  governments  were  entitled 
juntas,  and  administered  the  authority  of  the 
nation  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  in- 
ternal order  and  tranquillity,  regulating  the 
affairs  and  finances  of  the  respective  prov- 
inces, and  adopting  measures  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  common  eneny.  But  as  soon 
as  the  capital  had  been  freed  from  the  in- 
vaders, and  the  communication  between  the 
provinces  re-established,  it  becan^e  neces- 
sary to  collect  the  public  authority  which, 
from  necessity,  had  been  divided  into  as 
many  separate  jurisdictions  as  there  were 
provincial  governments,  into  one  focus  or 
centre,  from  which  the  strength  and  will  of 
the  nation  might  be  called  into  action.  A 
supreme  and  central  junta,  formed  by  de- 
puties nominated  by  the  respective  provin- 
cial juntas,  was  therefore  installed  at  Aran- 
juez  on  the  25th  of  September,  1808,  and 
which  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  other 
constituted  authorities  in  the  kingdom :  the 
meeting  was  opened  with  great  form  and 
ceremony,  and  among  its  first  acts  was  the 
administration  of  a  solemn  oath  to  be  faith- 
ful to  Ferdinand  VII.  By  it  a  council  of 
war  was  appointed,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  available  forces  of  the  kingdom  into 
three  grand  divisions ;  but  so  disposed  as  to 
form  together  one  grand  army.  The  eastern 
wing  was  commanded  by  Joseph  Palafox, 
dish  king  proposed  the  landing  in  Finland — which, 
after  a  rapid  succession  of  sanguinary  battles,  Sweden 
had  been  compelled  to  cede  to  Russia  in  November 
of  the  present  year— and  taking  up  a  position  there. 
The  notion  of  encountering  the  powerful  force  of 
the  coalesced  powers  of  France  and  Russia  with 
the  small  means  of  the  allies  being  too  preposterous 
to  attempt,  Sir  John  Moore  remonstrated  with  the 
king  on  the  impracticability  of  the  measure,  which 
incurring  the  resentment  of  the  king,  he  directed  Sir 
John's  arrest ;  but  Sir  John,  with  considerable  ad- 
dress, baffled  the  design  and  withdrew  his  troops. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  was  appointed  third  in 
command  of  the  British  forces  serving  in  Portugal, 
and  sailed  on  the  20th  of  July  from  Portsmouth  to 
his  destination.  Admiral  Keats  compelled  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  to  take  refuge  in  port. 
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the  north-western  by  Blake,  and  the  centre 
by  Castanos,  who  was  commander-in-chief.* 
In  addition  to  the  grand  army,  there  was  one 
in  Estremadura,  and  another  in  Catalonia. 
Besides  taking  cognizance  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  mother  country,  the  central 
junta  declared  that  the  colonies  in  Asia  and 
America  should  no  longer  be  considered  as 
dependent  provinces,  but  should  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

While  the  British  general  was  preparing 
for  his  advance  into  Spain,  he  received,  in 
his  communications  with  the  central  junta 
and  the  Spanish  generals,  intelligence  that 
the  French,  weak  in  numbers  and  organ- 
isation, were  lying  behind  the  Ebro, 
menaced  by  superior  Spanish  armies  capa- 
ble of  preventing  any  advance  of  the  enemy  ; 
whereas,  the  truth  was,  they  were  on  the 
left  side  of  that  river,  and  the  boasted  suc- 
cessful armies  of  the  patriots  had  been 
scattered  as  the  dust  before  the  wind.  These 
reverses  occurred  as  follows : — 

Agreeably  to  the  plan  of  operations  which 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  central  junta, 
Castanos  crossed  the  Ebro.  He  was  suffered 
by  his  wily  enemy  to  push  forward  detach- 
ments, and  take  possession  of  Lerin,  Viana, 
Capporoso,  and  other  French  posts  on  the 
left  bank  of  that  river,  the  French  offering 
no  other  "opposition  to  his  onward  march 
than  was  necessary  to  conceal  their  own 
plan  of  operations.  Marshal  Moncey  was 
directed  to  advance  with  the  left  wing  of 
the  French  army  along  the  banks  of  the 
Alagon  and  Ebro,  and  instead  of  opposing 
the  passage  of  the  patriot  army,  to  decoy 
Castanos  across  the  latter  river,  by  presenting 
to  him  a  weak  front.  The  stratagem  having 
completely  succeeded,  Ney  with  his  corps 
passed  the  Ebro,  and  dashing  forward  with 
great  celerity,  seized  the  Spanish  posts  at 
Logrono  and  Calahorra,  and  cut  off  the 
communication  between  Blake's  army  and 
that  under  Castanos. 

In  a  series  of  actions  from  the  31st  of 
October,  Blake's  army  had  been  driven  from 
post  to  post — from  Durango  to  Guenas, 
from  Guenas  to  Valmaseda,  from  Valma- 

•  Blake's  array  had  received  an  important  aug- 
mentation. About  10,000  men  of  the  16,000  which 
Napoleon  .had  cajoled  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  for- 
'  ward  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  to  aid  him  in  the 
!  contest  in  the  north  of  Europe,  had  escaped  from 
'  Jutland,  in  the  British  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral 
;  Keats.  These  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Mar- 
i  quis  Komann,  were  forwarded  in  English  transports 
!  to  the  coast  of  Galicia.  As  the  horses  (1,100  in 
I  number)  of  these  men  could  not  be  embarked,  they 


seda  to  Espinosa.  In  a  strong  position 
there  it  made  a  stand,  in  order  to  save  its 
artillery  and  magazines,  but  in  vain;  for 
after  a  gallant  resistance  during  two  days,  it 
was  obliged  to  retreat  with  precipitation. 
Again,  at  Reynosa,  the  patriots  had  been 
obliged  to  consult  their  safety  by  so  preci- 
pitate a  flight  as  to  abandon  their  artillery 
and  throw  away  their  arms  and  colours. 
Blake  took  refuge  with  the  remains  of  his 
broken  army  in  the'  Asturias.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Estremaduran  army,  under  Count 
Belvidere,  was,  by  a  stratagem  similar  to  that 
which  had  drawn  Castanos  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ebro,  allowed,  without  opposition, 
to  advance  to  Burgos,  of  which  the  count 
took  possession,  having  been  abandoned  by 
the  enemy.  Here  the  French  attacked  his 
army,  and  almost  annihilated  it.  Belvidere, 
with  the  remnant  of  his  broken  forces,  fled 
to  Lerma  and  thence  to  Aranda.  Thus  two 
of  the  greatest  armies  with  which  Sir  John 
Moore  had  been  ordered  to  co-operate,  were 
no  more. 

The  armies  of  the  north  of  Spain  and 
Estremadura  having  been  thus  annihilated, 
the  French  directed  their  attention  to  the 
central  army  under  Castanos.  A  battle 
ensued  at  Tudela,  on  November  23rd, 
which  fixed  the  fate  of  the  campaign,  and 
laid  the  road  oppn  to  Madrid.  At  break  of 
day,  Marshal  Lannes  attacked  the  patriot 
army,  consisting  of  45,000  men,  and  by 
nine  o'clock  they  abandoned  the  field  of 
battle  and  all  their  artillery.  Four  thou- 
sand Spaniards  were  killed,  and  5,000  taken 
prisoners  in  the  pursuit.  On  the  29th  of 
November,  a  division  of  the  enemy,  under 
Victor,  advanced  on  the  pass  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  called  Puerto,  or  the  Guadarama 
gate.  It  was  defended  by  13,000  men  of 
the  army  of  reserve,  under  General  San 
Juan.  The  Puerto,  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
forming  the  pass,  was  intersected  by  a 
trench,  fortified  by  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon. 
While  a  part  of  the  French  forces  advanced 
to  the  Puerto  by  the  road,  other  columns 
gained  the  heights  on  the  left.  A  discharge 
of  musketry  and  cannon  having  been  main- 
were  turned  loose  on  the  beach.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Admiral  Keats,  the  poor  animals,  as  if 
participating  with  their  riders  in  abhorrence  of 
submission  to  the  yoke  of  the  French,  as  soon  as 
they  found  themselves  liberated  upon  the  sands 
from  control,  forming;  themselves  into  squadrons, 
they  charged  violently,  with  loud  cries,  against 
each  other,  and  continued  the  contest,  surrounded 
by  the  dying  and  the  dead,  while  life  animated  any 
of  them. 
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tamed  by  both  sides  for  some  time,  Morit- 
brun,  at"  the  head  of  the  Polish  cavalry, 
making  a  desperate  charge,  the  contest  was 
decided;  the  Spaniards  taking  to  flight, 
and  abandoning  their  artillery  and  colours. 
Advanced  portions  of  the  French  cavalry 
appeared  on  the  1st  of  December  before 
Madrid.  In  the  course  of  the  next  day 
an  assault  was  made  on  the  town,  but 
though  the  enemy  was  beaten  back  several 
times  from  some  of  the  gates,  they  at  last 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
Alcala  gate  and  the  Retiro.  The  junta 
then  hoisted  the  white  flag,  and  on  the  4th 
surrendered  the  city. 

Napoleon  was  now  at  hand  to  put,  as  he 
thought,  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  designs 
on  Spain.  Having  finished  his  ttte-a-tete 
conferences  with  the  Emperor  Alexander 


at  Erfurt,*  in  which  the  two  emperors  had 
arranged  the  partition  of  Europe  between 
themselves,  and  the  subjugation  of  Eng- 
land, Napoleon  hastened  back  to  Paris. 
With  his  usual  celerity,  setting  out  from 
Rambouillet  on  October  30th,  he  arrived 
at  Bayonne  on  the  3rd  of  November;  and 
on  the  8th,  accompanied  by  12,000  men,  he 
reached  his  brother's  head-quarters  in  the 
city  of  Vittoria,  and  immediately  took  the 
entire  direction  of  the  Spanish  campaign. 
On  the  2nd  of  December  he  was  present 
with  the  French  forces  before  Madrid,  and 
on  the  4th  received  the  surrender  of  that 
city  and  the  submission  of  the  Spanish 
nobility.  The  central  junta  having  taken  to 
flight,  Napoleon  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Chamartin,  a  country-house  four  miles  from 
Madrid. 


THE  SPANISH   CAMPAIGN  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE— THE  ADVANCE   OF  THE   BRITISH 
ARMY   TO    SALAMANCA,    AND   ITS   DISASTROUS    RETREAT   FROM    SALAMANCA   TO 

CORUNNA. 


ON  his  appointment  to  the  chief  command, 
Sir  John  Moore  assiduously  directed  his 
attention  to  equipping  the  troops  for  im- 
mediate motion,  and  examining  the  state  of 
the  country,  whether  it  would  admit  of  the 
whole  force  moving  forward  in  one  direc- 
tion. Obtaining  information  that  the  entire 
army  could  not  find  subsistence  on  the  great 
eastern  road  to  Elvas,  no  magazines  having 
been  formed  in  that  direction  for  so  large  a 
body  of  troops,  and  that  the  road  by  Almeida 
was  not  practicable  for  artillery,  he  detached 
6,000  men,  consisting  of  five  brigades  of 
artillery,  and,  for  their  protection,  four  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry,  under  Lieutenant-general  Hope,  to 
inarch  by  Elvas  on  the  Madrid  road,  to 
Badajos  and  Espinosa.  On  account  of  the 
defective  state  of  the  magazines,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  military  chest,  the  main 
body  of  the  army  could  not  be  put  into 
motion  until  the  18th  of  October.  On  that 
day,  two  brigades,  under  General  Paget, 
moved  by  Elvas  and  Alcantara.  Two  bri- 
gades, under  General  Beresford,  marched 

*  During  the  conferences  at  Erfurt,  the  two  em- 
perors indited  a  joint  letter  to  the  King  of  England, 
with  an  offer  of  peace.  As  the  overture  was  de- 
signed to  lull  the  British  government  into  a  neglect 
or  delay  in  furnishing  assistance  to  the  Spanish 
patriots,  it  was  not  accepted. 

t  It  seems  necessary  to  state  here,  that  at  the  time 
the  patriotic  outbreak  took  place  in  Spain,  Mr 
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by  Coimbra  and  Almeida;  and  three  bri- 
gades, under  General  Fraser,  by  Abrautes 
and  Almeida.  The  last-mentioned  five  bri- 
gades were  accompanied  by  a  brigade  of 
light  artillery,  under  Captain  Wilmot.  For 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  march,  the 
different  regiments  of  each  division  followed 
one  another  in  succession.  The  several  di- 
visions having  marched  off,  Sir  John  left 
Lisbon  on  the  27th  of  October,  f  and  joined 
that  part  of  the  army  under  his  immediate 
command.  On  the  5th  of  November  he 
reached  Atalaia,  where  he  discovered  that 
the  roads  were  practicable  for  artillery,  in- 
stead of  being  impassable,  as  had  been  repre- 
sented by  the  Portuguese  authorities.  Gen- 
eral Baird,  with  his  division,  cast  anchor 
in  Corunna  harbour  on  the  13th  of  October, 
but  the  provisional  junta  refused  to  allow  the 
troops  to  land  until  they  received  orders  to 
that  effect  from  the  central  junta,  which 
orders  did  not  reach  Corunna  till  the  27th 
of  the  mouth.  Though  the  weather  was 
very  unfavourable,  incessant  rain  falling 
during  the  whole  march,  the  troops  reached 

Charles  Stuart  was  the  British  charge  d'affaires  at 
the  court  of  Madrid ;  but,  for  some  inexplicable  rea- 
sons, he  had  been  superseded  prior  to  Sir  John 
Moore's  campaign  by  Mr.  Hooknam  Frere,  as  min- 
ister plenipotentiary,  a  gentleman  better  adapted  for 
the  bower  of  literary  leisure  than  the  busy  scenes  of 
political  affairs.  M'any  of  the  disasters  which  over- 
took the  army  may  be  traced  to  this  appointment. 
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Almeida  on  the  8th  of  November,  and  on 
the  llth  the  advanced  guard  crossed  a 
rivulet  which  divides  Spain  from  Portugal, 
and  marched  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  On  the 
13th  of  that  month,  Sir  John  and  the  ad- 
vanced guard  arrived  at  Salamanca,  whither 
all  the  troops  coming  from  Portugal  and 
Sir  David  Baird's  division  from  Corunna, 
were  directed  to  assemble.  Moore  had  not 
been  more  than  a  few  days  there  before  he 
received  an  express  from  General  Pignotelli, 
the  governor  of  the  province,  apprising  him 
that  the  French  army  had  advanced  to  Val- 
ladolid  on  the  13th  of  November,  which  is 
only  twenty-seven  leagues  distance  from 
Salamanca.  At  the  time  of  receiving  this 
report,  by  which  he  ascertained  that  the 
enemy  was  only  three  marches  distant  from 
him,  he  had  only  three  brigades  of  infantry, 
and  not  a  single  gun,  the  rest  of  the  troops 
being  in  long  line  of  march  to  join  him, 
and  many  of  them  not  having  yet  passed 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal — a  course  of  move- 
ment rendered  unavoidable  on  account  of 
the  scantiness  of  subsistence  on  the  line  of 
march,  and  the  apathy  of  the  Portuguese 
government  and  their  officials  to  provide 
the  necessary  supplies.  Orders  were  now 
forwarded  forthwith  to  generals  Baird  and 
Hope,  to  concentrate  their  divisions,  and  ad- 
vance with  all  speed  to  Salamanca. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Spain  was  now 
hourly  becoming  more  and  more  critical. 
The  Spanish  tumultuary  armies  in  the 
north  of  Spain  had  been  scattered  and 
almost  annihilated ;  and  the  victorious 
French  were  received  throughout  all  the 
extent  of  the  conquered  country  as  friends, 
and  lived  in  free  quarters  on  the  wretched 
inhabitants.  At  this  time  General  Hope, 
with  his  division,  reached  Madrid,  from 
which  city  he  wrote  a  letter,  dated  Novem- 
ber 20th,  to  Sir  Johu  Moore,  furnishing  some 
hints  as  to  the  treacherous  conduct  which 
Morla,  the  ruler  of  the  junta,  subsequently 
adopted ;  but  five  days  afterwards,  the 
British  general  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Frere,  giving  a  favourable  account  of  the 
state  of  Madrid,  and  its  capabilities  of  re- 
sisting the  enemy ;  though  Napoleon  was 
rapidly  advancing  on  that  city  with  80,000 
men,  and  that  that  fact  was  known  to  the 
central  junta.  To  further  the  projects  of 
Morla  and  his  fellow-conspirators  for  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  the  British  army, 
by  placing  it  in  the  power  of  Napoleon,  Sir 
John  Moore  received  from  Mr.  Frere  a 
letter,  addressed  to  that  gentleman  by  Martin 


de  Garay,  dated  November  24th,  requesting 
Sir  John  to  appear  personally  at  Aranjuez 
or  Madrid,  to  arrange  with  the  junta  some 
points  of  dispute  subsisting  between  him 
and  the  Spanish  generals ;  but  sir  John 
penetrating  the  design,  declined  to  accept 
the  invitation,  and  leave  the  troops  at  Sala- 
manca in  the  present  threatening  posture  of 
affairs.  Sir  John  having  now  determined 
to  retreat  upon  the  frontier  of  Portugal, 
transmitted  orders  to  Baird's  division  in 
Galicia,  and  that  of  Hope's  in  Leon,  to 
meet  him  on  the  Tagus,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  concentration  of  the  British  army. 
The  idea  of  retreat  being  generally  dis- 
approved by  the  army  at  Salamanca,  Sir 
John  assembled  the  general  officers,  showed 
them  the  intelligence  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  told  them  that  he  had  not 
called  them  together  to  request  their  coun- 
sel, or  to  induce  them  to  commit  them- 
selves by  giving  any  opinion  on  the  subject 
— that  he  took  the  responsibility  entirely  on 
himself;  and  only  requested  that  they  would 
immediately  prepare  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 
While  Sir  John  was  putting  into  exe- 
cution his  measures  for  retreat  from  Sala- 
manca, two  Spanish  generals — namely,  Don 
Bentua  Escalenti,  the  captain-general  of  the 
armies  of  Granada,  and  Brigadier  Don 
Augustin  de  Bueno,  arrived  at  his  head- 
quarters with  a  letter  from  Martin  Garay, 
the  secretary  of  the  supreme  junta,  con- 
taining a  very  flattering  account  of  the  state 
and  strength  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and 
asserting  that  General  San  Juan,  with 
20,000  veteran  troops,  was  in  possession  of 
the  pass  of  Somo-sierra,  which  he  had 
fortified  so  strongly,  as  to  render  the  ap- 
proach to  Madrid  impracticable.  At  the 
same  moment  the  British  general  received 
the  most  flattering  account  of  the  Spanish 
armies  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frere,  dated 
November  30th.  In  order  to  prove  the 
falseness  of  their  statements,  Sir  Johu 
Moore,  at  this  interview,  introduced  to  the 
Spanish  generals  Colonel  Graham,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Madrid,  and  had  been 
informed  by  San  Juan  himself  of  the  com- 
plete discomfiture  of  his  force,  and  the 
possession  by  the  enemy  of  the  Somo-sierra 
pass.  This  completely  disconcerted  the 
Spaniards,  and  satisfied  them  that  the 
design  of  leading  Sir  John  and  his  army 
into  a  trap,  which  had  been  concerted  be- 
tween Morla  and  Napoleon,  was  frustrated. 
No  doubt,  Mr.  Frere  had  been  induced  to 
write  his  latter  fallacious  account  of  the 
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state  and  strength  of  the  Spanish  armies, 
in  consequence  of  Morla's  false  represen- 
tations to  him.* 

Besides  the  insidious  mission  of  the  Span- 
ish generals,  Morla  sent  a  person  named 
Charmilly,  a  French  emigrant,  to  the 
British  general,  and  used  his  influence  with 
Mr.  Frere,  to  prevail  on  him  to  stop  the 
retreat  of  the  British  troops,  and  lead 
them  into  a  snare,  by  bringing  them  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid.  He  also,  in 
conjunction  with  his  traitorous  confederate, 
the  Prince  of  Castelfrancp,  while  exerting 
all  his  influence  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city  to  submit  to  the  French,  sent 
the  following  mendacious  despatch,  dated 
December  2nd,  by  a  government  messenger, 
to  the  British  general : — 
"  To  his  Excellency  Sir  John  Moore,  com- 
mander of  the  army  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty. 

"  Most  excellent  Sir, — The  junta,  military 
and  civil,  formed  of  all  the  united  authorities 
of  the  kingdom,  established  in  the  king's  name 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  are  threat- 
ened by  the  enemy ;  and  have  the  honour 
to  lay  before  your  excellency  a  true  and  just 
representation  of  affairs  at  this  moment. 

"  The  army  which  General  Castanos  com- 
manded, and  which  amounts  to  about 
25,000  men,  is  falling  back  on  Madrid  in 
the  greatest  haste,  to  unite  with  its  garri- 
son ;  and  the  force  which  was  at  Somo-sierra, 
of  10,000  men,  also  is  coming  for  the  same 
purpose  to  this  city,  where  nearly  40,000 
men  will  join  with  them.  With  this  num- 
ber of  troops  the  enemy's  army,  which  has 
presented  itself,  is  not  to  be  feared. 

"  But  the  junta,  still  apprehending  an  in- 
crease of  the  enemy's  forces  to  unite  with 
that  at  hand,  hope  that  your  excellency,  if 
no  force  is  immediately  opposed  to  you, 
will  be  able  to  fall  back  to  unite  with  our 
army,  or  take  the  direction  to  fall  on  the 
rear  of  the  enemy.  And  the  junta  cannot 
doubt,  that  the  rapidity  of  your  excellency's 
movements  will  be  such  as  the  interests  of 
both  countries  require. 

"  With  great  consideration,  &c., 

"  THE  PRINCE  OF  CASTELFRANCO. 
"  THOMAS  MORLA. 
"  Madrid,  Dec.  2nd,  1808." 
The  Prince   of  Castelfranco   and   Morla 
*  Even  on  the  3rd  of  December,  when  Madrid 
was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  Frere  wrote  a  letter, 
bearing  that  date  from  Talavera,  urging  Sir  John  to 
advance  on  Madrid,  and  expedited  it  by  one  Char- 
milly, who,  in  his  interview  with  Sir  John,  described 
in  lofty  terms  the  patriotic  zeal  with  which  all  ranks 
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were  deputies  of  the  supreme  junta  en- 
trusted with  the  government  of  Madrid; 
and  the  last  mentioned  was  the  person  ap- 
pointed to  concert  all  military  movements 
with  the  English  general.  The  letter  con- 
taining their  perfidious  statement  was 
written  on  the  very  day  the  capital  had 
begun  to  capitulate,  and  the  Spanish  chiefs 
were  crouching  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror. 
At  the  very  moment  they  were  penning  the 
falsehood  of  the  approach  of  Castanos'  force 
to  Madrid,  they  were  cognizant  that  the 
army  had  been  cut  off  from  the  capital  by 
Bessieres,  and  was  fleeing  in  indescribable 
confusion  to  Cuenza;  and  instead  of  the 
corps  of  the  brave  San  Juan  being  about  to 
enter  Madrid,  the  perfidious  traitors  had 
ordered  the  gates  of  that  city  to  be  shut 
against  them — an  act  which  so  irritated  the 
corps,  that  in  misapprehension  of  the  cause, 
they  rose  in  mutiny  and  murdered  their 
general,  who  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
Spanish  commanders;  and  after  the  com- 
mission of  the  abominable  crime,  they  fled 
in  confusion  to  Almaraz. 

The  British  general,  having  penetrated 
the  design  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the  trea- 
cherous Morla  and  his  prince  confederate, 
immediately  dispatched  orders  to  Sir  Da- 
vid Baird  and  General  Hope  to  expedite 
their  motions  and  endeavour  to  effect  a 
junction  with  him;  as,  in  his  letter  to  Sir 
David,  he  says — "  If  Madrid  falls,  we  shall 
have  a  run  for  it."  Baird  was  ordered  to 
send  on  his  brigade  to  Benavente,  in  order 
to  effect  a  junction  with  the  main  body  of 
the  army  when  it  should,  in  its  retrograde 
movement  from  Salamanca,  reach  that 
town.  Hope  was  ordered  to  bring  up  his 
division,  by  rapid  marches,  to  Salamanca. 
On  the  7th  of  December,  Sir  John  having 
received  an  address  from  the  junta  of  the 
city  of  Toledo,  declaring  their  resolution 
"  to  die  in  defence  of  their  country,"  pleased 
with  the  rising  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
enemy  which  it  indicated,  sent  an  officer  to 
that  city  to  concert  measures  for  its  defence, 
in  hopes  that  he  would  still  be  able  to  retain 
his  position  in  the  south  of  Spain,  should 
this  spirit  gain  ground ;  but  the  braggadocio 
junta,  instead  of  obeying,  or  even  displaying 
a  spark  of  courage  and  patriotism,  on  the 
approach  of  the  French  took  to  their  heels, 
of  persons  at  Madrid  were  animated ;  adding,  that 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  in  arms,  and 
had  united  with  the  troops.  The  streets,  he  said, 
were  barricaded,  batteries  were  erecting  around  the 
town,  and  the  peasants  were  enthusiastically  flocking 
to  the  capital  to  resist  the  enemy. 
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leaving  the  scene  of  their  vapouring  boasts 
in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  Madrid 
Laving  fallen,  Napoleon  resolved  to  allow 
the  discomfited  Spaniards  no  time  to  rally, 
but  to  disperse  their  dispirited  troops  and 
penetrate  to  the  south,  to  compel  Moore 
either  to  retreat  or  accept  battle  under  the 
most  discouraging  circumstances.  At  this 
very  moment,  Bessieres  was  chasing  the 
central  army  of  the  patriots  on  the  road  to 
Valencia ;  Victor  had  entered  Toledo ;  Mor- 
tier  was  marching  to  Badajos;  Lefebvre 
was  proceeding  against  Saragossa;  Soult 
was  preparing  to  enter  Leon ;  while  the 
emperor  at  Madrid  was  ready  to  support  all 
their  movements  for  the  complete  subjuga- 
tion of  Spain.  To  carry  this  design  into 
execution,  200,000  veteran  troops  were 
already  in  the  Peninsula.  To  oppose  this 
overwhelming  army,  the  British  troops  were 
the  only  effective  force ;  for  the  Spanish 
armies  had  already  been  dispersed ;  and  such 
of  them  as  had  been  rallied  from  their  dis- 
astrous nights,  were  too  dispirited  to  feel  an 
inclination  to  enter  again  into  contest  with 
their  fierce  and  relentless  foes.  This  amount 
of  English  force  consisted  of  Baird's  divi- 
sion (10,722  men)  and  the  main  army  under 
Sir  John  Moore,  together  with  Hope's  divi- 
sion, of  18,628  men  :  in  all,  26,900  infantry, 
and  2,450  cavalry.  The  artillery  consisted 
of  fifty  guns,  but  of  too  small  calibre  to  be 
effective;  one  brigade  consisted  of  useless 
3-pouudcrs. 

The  Spanish  central  junta,  still  having 
recourse  to  their  usual  dissimulation  of  dis- 
guising their  calamity  (though  they  did  not 
deny  the  capitulation  of  Madrid),  in  their 
communications  with  the  English  general, 
informed  him  that  the  indignant  inhabi- 
tants had  refused  to  deliver  up  their  arms, 
and  that  the  French  had  not  ventured  to 
enter  the  city.  They,  moreover,  exaggerated 
the  strength  of  their  own  forces,  and  depre- 
ciated that  of  the  enemy.  They  added,  that 
powerful  Spanish  corps  were  advancing  to 
the  relief  of  the  capital. 

Sir  John  Moore,  as  he  neither — from  want 
of  proper  information — entirely  believed  nor 
distrusted  these  reports,  considered  himself 
compelled  to  make  every  effort  in  his  power 
for  the  relief  of  the  capital.  Accordingly, 
on  the  10th  of  December,  he  advanced  from 
Salamanca.  The  movement  was  made  from 
the  left  flank,  by  brigades,  towards  the 
Douro.  The  reserve  and  General  Beres- 
furd's  brigrade  were  marched  to  Toro,  there 
to  unite  with  the  cavalry  under  Lord  Paget, 


who  had  reached  that  place  from  Astorga. 
The  commander-in-chief  moved  with  the 
remaining  divisions  towards  Relaejos  and 
Tordesillas,  at  which  last-mentioned  place 
he  purposed  to  unite  the  different  divisions, 
and  thence  march  to  Valladolid.  The  in- 
tention of  this  movement  was  to  threaten 
the  enemy's  communication  between  Madrid 
and  France ;  and,  if  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity offered,  to  attack  Soult's  corps,  or 
any  other  of  the  covering  divisions  which 
should  present  themselves.  At  the  same 
time,  Moore's  object  was  to  co-operate  with 
the  Marquis  Romana's  army  in  Galicia,  and 
effect  a  junction  with  it  should  he  be  com- 
pelled to  retreat  towards  the  north. 

On  December  the  12th,  Lord  Paget,  with 
the  principal  part  of  the  cavalry,  marched 
from  Toro  to  Tordesillas ;  while  Brigadier- 
general  Stewart,  commanding  the  18th  and 
king's  German  dragoons,  was  moving  from 
Arevalo.  In  his  march,  the  brigadier  ob- 
taining information  that  a  party  of  French 
cavalry  and  infantry  were  posted  in  the 
village  of  Rueda,  he  dispatched  Captain 
Dashwood  secretly  to  reconnoitre  the  place 
in  the  night,  and  mark  the  positions  of  the 
sentries  and  videttes.  Early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  brigadier  rapidly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  village  with  a  party  of  the 
18th  dragoons,  and  surprising  the  enemy, 
either  killed  or  took  almost  the  whole  de- 
tachment. 

On  the  14th  of  December  the  British 
head-quarters  were  at  Relaejos,  and  on  that 
day  an  intercepted  despatch  from  Berlhier 
to  Marshal  Soult  was  brought  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, by  which  it  appeared  that 
Soult's  corps  was  stronger  than  it  had  been 
represented ;  and  therefore  the  design  of 
marching  to  Valladolid  was  no  longer  ad- 
visable, lest  Sir  David  Baird  should  be 
attacked  in  his  movements  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  main  body  of  the  army. 
In  order  to  approach  nearer  to  Sir  David, 
a  movement  to  Toro  was  deemed  necessary ; 
when,  a  junction  having  been  effected,  Sir 
John  purposed  to  advance  towards  Soult, 
and  attack  him  before  he  was  reinforced, 
or  any  French  corps  should  be  pushed 
forward  on  the  British  right  flank,  to  en- 
danger the  retreat.  With  this  design  the 
army  marched  to  Toro,  which  it  reached  on 
the  16th.  The  cavalry,  under  Lord  Paget, 
were  now  pushed  so  forward,  that  their 
patrols  reached  as  far  as  Valladolid,  and 
had  frequent  successful  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  In  one  of  these  combats, 
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Colonel  Otway  charged  a  detachment  of  the 
enemy,  and  made  the  whole  of  them  pris- 
oners. On  the  18th  of  December,  Sir  John 
Moore's  head-quarters  were  at  Castro-Nuevo, 
and  Sir  David  Baird's  at  Benavente.  On 
the  20th,  the  main  army  reached  Mayorga, 
when  a  junction  was  effected  with  Baird's 
division ;  but  the  cavalry  and  horse-artil- 
lery were  advanced  to  Monasterio  Melga 
Abano,  within  three  leagues  of  Sahagun, 
where  700  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  were 
posted.  At  this  period  of  the  campaign, 
the  effective  force  of  the  British  army 
was  23,000  infantry,  and  about  2,300  cav- 
alry. 

As  soon  asLordPaget  received  information 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  being  posted  at  Sa- 
hagun, he  determined  to  attack  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  21st,  he  set  forward  to  put  his  design 
into  execution,  dispatching  General  Slade, 
with  the  10th  hussars,  along  the  Coa,  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  the  town,  while  he 
proceeded  towards  it,  in  another  direction, 
with  the  15th  dragoons  and  the  horse- 
artillery.  Approaching  the  town  at  dawn, 
he  surprised  a  picket,  except  two  or  three 
men  who  escaped  and  gave  the  alarm. 
Without  the  least  delay  he  pushed  forward, 
but  discovered  the  enemy  formed  up  not  far 
from  the  town,  having  been  apprised  of  the 
hostile  approach  by  the  fugitives.  The  op- 
posing squadrons  manoeuvred  for  some  time, 
each  endeavouring  to  gain  the  flank  of  its 
opponent.  The  disadvantage  of  the  ground 
was  unfavourable,  at  first,  to  the  British 
attack ;  but  that  disadvantage  being  sur- 
mounted, a  rapid  charge  was  made  on  the 
enemy,  who  had  wheeled  into  line  to  receive 
the  charge.  Owing  to  this  injudicious  for- 
mation and  position,  they  were  overthrown 
in  a  moment,  and  dispersed  in  every  direc- 
tion, leaving  157  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  victors,  besides  a  considerable  number 
of  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  day  of  this  successful  cavalry 
charge,  the  British  head-quarters  reached 
Sahagun,  where,  as  the  troops  had  suffered 
much  from  the  forced  marches  and  the  se- 
verity of  the  weather  (the  ground  being 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  roads  bad),  a 
halt  was  made  for  one  day,  to  enable  them 
to  recover  from  their  fatigue. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  cavalry  at  Sahagun, 
Marshal  Soult  had  withdrawn  a  detachment 
from  Guarda,  and  concentrated  his  troops, 
to  the  amount  of  18,000,  behind  the  river 
Carrion.  Seven  thousand  men  were  posted 
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at  Saldana;  5,000  at  the  town  of  Carrion; 
and  detachments  were  placed  to  guard  the 
fords  and  bridges.  In  this  position  the 
British  general  determined  to  attack  the 
French.  Accordingly,  the  disposition  was 
made  for  an  attack,  and  the  generals  had 
received  their  instructions ;  but,  just  as  they 
were  on  the  point  of  advancing,  information 
was  received  that  French  reinforcements  had 
arrived  at  Carrion;  that  the  corps  marching 
to  the  south  had  been  that  on  the  road  to 
Badajos,  and  the  one  destined  for  Saragossa 
halted  at  Talavera,  and  Napoleon  was  march- 
ing with  a  powerful  force  from  Madrid 
against  the  English  army.  The  forward  march 
of  the  troops  was  therefore  instantly  coun- 
termanded. To  Soult  orders  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  give  way  if  attacked,  and  to 
decoy  the  British  general  as  far  eastward  as 
possible ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  push  on 
a  corps  towards  Leon,  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
British  army.  Should  the  English  general 
attempt  to  retreat,  he  was  ordered  to  impede 
the  movement  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
Thus  Napoleon  hoped  to  be  able  to  surround 
the  English  army,  and  compel  its  surrender. 
To  effect  this  purpose,  Buonaparte,  while  his 
generals  advanced  in  an  irregular  crescent 
in  concentric  lines  on  that  army,  had 
marched  from  Madrid  with  a  force  con- 
sisting of  32,000  infantry  and  8,000  cavalry, 
direct  against  the  British  position.  The 
advanced  guard  of  the  cavalry  passed 
through  Tordesillas  on  the  same  day  (the 
24th)  that  the  van  of  the  English  army 
quitted  Sahagun.  Both  armies  were  in 
motion  to  the  same  point — Benavente. 

For  the  purpose  of  passing  the  river 
Esla  without  the  interruption  which  might 
have  occurred  had  the  whole  army  taken 
one  route  to  it,  as  also  to  cover  the  maga- 
zines and  stores  which  had  been  deposited 
at  Benavente  and  Zamora,  Sir  John  directed 
Sir  David  Baird  to  take  the  route  by 
Valencia,  while  the  main  body  of  the  army 
under  his  own  immediate  command  advanced 
by  Castro-Gonzalo.  The  defence  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  by  Mansilla,  he  requested 
the  Marquis  Romana  to  undertake. 

On  the  24th,  the  advanced  guard  of  Na- 
poleon's army  marched  from  Tordesillas, 
which  is  distant  fifty  miles  from  Benavente, 
and  strong  detachments  of  cavalry  were 
pushed  forward  from  Villapardo  and  Ma- 
yorga; in  which  last-mentioned  place,  Lord 
Paget,  on  the  26th,  fell  in  with  one  of  them. 
He  immediately  ordered  Colonel  Leigh  to 
attack  that  corps  with  two  squadrons  of 
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the  10th  hussars,  which  had  halted  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill.  One  of  Leigh's 
squadrons  was  kept  in  reserve;  the  other 
rode  briskly  up  the  hill,  and  on  approaching 
the  top,  where  the  ground  was  rugged,  was 
reined  in  to  refresh,  or  enable  the  horses 
to  recover  their  breath,  though  exposed  to  a 
severe  fire  from  the  enemy.  When  the 
squadron  had  nearly  gained  the  top  of  the 
hill,  a  rapid  charge  was  made  against  the 
enemy,  who  was  completely  overthrown, 
with  the  loss  of  100  prisoners,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  night  of  the  26th,  the  only  part 
of  the  British  army  which  remained  at 
Castro-Gonzalo  were  the  cavalry,  the  horse- 
artillery,  and  a  light  corps;  Hope  and 
Eraser's  divisions  had  marched  to  Benavente. 
On  the  27th  the  rear-guard  crossed  the 
Esla,  and  having  previously  blown  up  the 
bridges,  followed  the  same  route.* 

It  is  now  the  painful  duty  of  the  historian 
to  acknowledge  that  disorder  and  insubordi- 
nation began  to  appear  in  the  British  army. 
In  an  order  issued  from  head-quarters, 
dated.  Benavente,  December  27th,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  while  he  acknowledged  that 
their  conduct  had  hitherto  been  exemplary, 
and  did  them  much  honour,  observed,  that 
"the  insubordination  of  the  troops  in  the 
column  which  marched  by  Valderas  to  this 
place,  exceeds  what  he  could  have  believed 
of  British  soldiers."  "  Bravery  alone,"  said 
he,  and  justly  so,  "  is  not  the  only  qualifica- 
tion of  the  soldier ;  but  patience  and  con- 
stancy under  fatigue  and  hardship,  obedience 
to  command,  sobriety,  firmness,  and  resolu- 
tion in  every  situation  in  which  soldiers  may 
be  placed,  arc  permanent  duties  and  obliga- 
tions." Perhaps  it  is  fair  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  troops  were  irritated  at  the  churlish 
manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  knowledge  that  the 
French  army  was  supplied  by  them  with  all 
it  required,  without  payment. 

The  English  general  had  now  to  deter- 
mine his  line  of  retreat  to  the  coast — a  deter- 
mination he  had  suspended  aslongas  possible, 
wishing  to  maintain  himself  in  the  moun- 
tains, in  order  to  aid  the  patriot  cause,  and 
avail  himself  of  any  favourable  circumstance 

*  Maxwell,  in  The  Sirouac,  thus  describes  the 
hardships  endured  in  crossing  this  river : — "  Early 
next  day  our  sufferings  opened  with  the  crossing  of 
the  Esia.  The  river  was  already  rising,  and  one 
huge  and  ill-constructed  ferry-boat  was  the  only 
means  by  which  to  pass  over  a  whole  division,  its 
baggage,  and  its  rump  followers.  The  waters  were 
increasing,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  east  wind  | 
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to  promote  it.  But  he  was  soon  convinced 
that  that  hope  was  fallacious.  He  therefore 
determined  to  begin  his  march  to  Vigo.  To 
that  town  there  are  two  roads ;  but  that  by 
Orense,  though  the  shortest,  is  neither  prac- 
ticable for  artillery  nor  for  any  species  of 
waggon;  consequently  the  army,  on  the  28th, 
took  the  road  by  Astorga ;  and  orders  were 
transmitted  to  Sir  David  Baird,  who  was  still 
at  Valencia,  to  march  to  that  point.  Lord 
Paget  was  ordered  to  bring  up  the  rear  with 
the  cavalry.  But  before  the  party  under  his 
lordship's  command  was  in  motion,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  observed 
trying  a  ford  near  the  bridge  which  had  been 
blown  up ;  and  presently  between  five  and 
six  hundred  of  the  imperial  garde  &  cheval 
plunged  into  the  river,  and  crossed  to  the  op- 
posite shore.  The  British  pickets,  to  the  num- 
ber of  220  men,  were  quickly  assembled  by 
Colonel  Otway,  retiring  slowly  before  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  bravely  dis- 
puting every  inch  of  ground  with  him.  The 
van  and  rear  squadrons  of  the  combatants  re- 
peatedly charged  each  other.  But  at  length 
a  small  party  of  the  third  dragoons  arriving 
to  the  assistance  of  the  British,  the  united 
force  charged  the  enemy  with  so  much  fury, 
that  the  front  squadron  broke  through  the 
hostile  lines,  and  was  momentarily  surrounded 
by  the  enemy's  rear  squadron  wheeling  up ; 
but  the  gallant  band  extricated  itself  by 
charging  back  through  the  enemy,  when, 
quickly  rallying,  it  re-formed  with  the  rest 
of  the  pickets.  The  opposing  squadrons  were 
now  sharply  engaged,  occasionally  inter- 
mixing with  one  another.  At  this  moment 
Lord  Paget  reached  the  field,  and  endea- 
voured to  drive  the  enemy  further  from  the 
ford,  till  the  10th  hussars,  who  were  form- 
ing at  some  distance,  were  prepared  to 
engage  in  the  contest.  As  soon  as  that 
regiment  joined  their  fellow -combatants, 
it  was  wheeled  into  line  in  the  rear  of  the 
pickets.  The  pickets  then,  supported  by 
the  10th  hussars,  charged  the  enemy;  but 
before  they  could  close  with  him  he  wheeled 
round,  fled  to  the  ford,  and  plunged  into 
the  river.  Being  hotly  pursued,  seventy 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  General  Le- 
febvre,  their  commander,  and  fifty-five 

blew  with  cutting  violence,  mules  kicked,  men 
cursed,  and  women  screamed ;  all,  in  short,  was 
noise  and  disorder.  Fortunately,  a  contiguous  ford 
was  declared  practicable.  The  infantry  and  their 
equipages  passed  safely;  and  before  the  flood  rose 
so  high  es  to  bar  their  passage,  the  whole  column 
were  safe  upon  the  right  bank.*' 
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killed  and  wounded,  were  the  trophies  of 
the  victors.  The  loss  of  the  British,  in  this 
brilliant  affair,  was  about  fifty  in  killed  and 
wounded.  At  night,  Lord  Paget  drew  off 
the  cavalry,  and  followed  the  reserve  to  La 
Baneza. 

As  the  intelligence  which  had  been 
hitherto  received  was  not  so  decisive  as  to 
enable  the  British  commander-in-chief  to 
determine  whether  he  should,  in  his  last 
resource,  retire  on  Vigo  or  Corunna,  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  detach  a  light  corps 
of  3,000  men,  under  General  Craufurd,  on 
the  road  to  Orense,  which  is  the  shortest 
route  to  Vigo,  with  instructions,  if  pur- 
sued, to  take  up  a  position  behind  the 
river  Minho,  and  there  endeavour  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  enemy.  This  measure 
was  adopted  to  prevent  the  enemy  seizing 
the  Orense  road,  and  thus  deprive  the  Bri- 
tish of  the  chance  of  obtaining  possession  of 
Vigo ;  or  lest,  by  forced  marches  of  light  de- 
tachments, the  French  should  seize  some  of 
the  passes  in  front,  and  thus  retard  and  em- 
barrass the  retreat  to  Corunna.  The  rest  of 
the  army  advanced  to  Astorga,  where  it  was 
joined  by  Baird's  column.  Here  Sir  John  not 
only  found  the  town  filled  with  the  Marquis 
of  Romana's  troops  in  a  sad  state  of  destitu- 
tion, but  learned  that  the  guard  left  by 
that  general  to  defend  the  bridge  of  Man- 
silla,  had  fled  as  soon  as  it  was  charged  by 
a  part  of  Soult's  cavalry,  and  that  Leon, 
which  had  promised  to  make  a  stout  de- 
fence, had  opened  its  gates  to  the  same 
marshal  as  soon  as  he  presented  himself 
before  them,  and  had  gratuitously  furnished 
his  troops  with  as  many  rations  as  they 
required. 

Astorga  being  one  of  the  depots  which 
had  been  formed  for  warlike  stores,  with  the 
view  of  the  joint  offensive  operations  of  the 
British  and  Spanish  armies,  and  affording  the 
Marquis  Romana  the  means  of  supplying 
his  disorganised  troops  with  muskets  and 
as  much  ammunition  as  they  could  carry, 
he  determined  to  push  forward  to  Orense, 
in  front  of  the  British ;  a  measure  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  retreat,  as  his  force  not 
only  consumed  the  provisions,  but  blocked 
up  the  road  with  their  mules  and  carts  on 
the  British  line  of  march. 

So  far  the  English  general  had,  by  his 
firmness  and  promptitude,  foiled  the  hopes 
of  Napoleon,  who  fully  expected  to  have 
been  able  to  reach  Benavente  before,  or  at 
least  as  soon,  as  the  English  troops;  and 
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Soult  had  also  indulged  the  hope  that  Moore's 
army  would  be  so  much  retarded  by  Napo- 
leon's front  attacks,  that  he  might,  by  forced 
marches  through  Leon,  reach  Astorga  before 
him.  The  timidity  of  the  Spaniards  at 
Mansilla,  and  the  immediate  submission  of 
Leon,  facilitated  the  possible  execution  of 
his  hopes.  Had  either  events  happened 
sooner,  the  British  army  must  have  been 
surrounded  :  but  the  hopes  of  Napoleon  and 
his  lieutenant  were  foiled — Astorga  was  in 
possession  of  the  British. 

On  the  30th  of  December  the  advanced 
guard  and  the  main  body  of  the  British 
army  moved  on  to  Villafranca,  and  were 
followed,  on  the  31st,  by  the  reserve  under 
General  Paget.  Both  bodies  marched  to 
Camberos  that  evening,  and  were  followed 
by  the  cavalry  at  night.  The  pickets  on 
the  road  from  La  Baneza,  who  were  posted 
to  watch  Napoleon's  cavalry,  and  those  at 
the  bridge  of  Orbigo  to  attend  to  Soult's, 
retired  as  the  enemy  advanced.  The  cavalry 
reached  Camberos  at  midnight,  when  the 
reserve  immediately  resumed  its  march,  and 
arrived  next  morning  (January  1st,  1809) 
at  Bembibre,  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
preceding  divisions  were  in  motion  for  Villa- 
franca. 

The  scene  of  drunkenness  and  insubordi- 
nation which  occurred  here  among  the  strag- 
glers of  the  army  was  not  only  disgraceful, 
but  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
retreating  columns.  The  stragglers  from 
the  preceding  divisions  so  crowded  the 
houses,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  re- 
serve could  find  any  accommodation ;  while 
groups  of  the  half-naked  and  famished  pea- 
sants of  Romana's  army,  added  to  the  con- 
fusion and  diminished  the  supplies.  The 
French  at  this  moment  pursued  so  closely, 
that  during  the  night  their  patrols  fell  in 
with  the  British  cavalry  pickets.  On  Na- 
poleon reaching  Astorga,  he  was  joined 
by  Soult's  corps,  when  their  united  force 
amounted  to  70,000  men.  Other  corps, 
whose  original  destinations  had  been  coun- 
termanded, were  hastening  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion. Here  the  French  emperor  reviewed 
his  troops ;  and,  convinced  that  the  British 
army  could  not  be  intercepted,  but  was 
beyond  his  reach,  he  transferred  the  com- 
mand to  Soult  and  Ney,  with  orders  to 
pursue  the  English  and  drive  them  into 
the  sea;  and  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Paris, 
to  prepare  for  the  impending  struggle  with 
Austria. 
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[EXCESSES  AT  BEMBIBRE. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  DISASTROUS  RETREAT  FROM  SALAMANCA— BATTLE  OF 

CORUNNA. 


THE  British  troops  had,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  retreat  from  Salamanca, 
been  subject  to  great  privations,  and  had  suf- 
fered much  from  the  severities  of  the  weather. 
Now  their  distresses  arid  privations  were 
rapidly  accumulating.  Deluges  of  cold  rain 
fell,  chilling  and  drenching  the  troops,  and 
the  unfortunate  women  and  children  who 
accompanied  them.  When  they  halted,  it 
was  with  difficulty  they  procured  fuel  to 
dress  their  food  or  dry  their  clothes.  The 
provisions  were  often  scanty,  for  the  drivers 
of  the  carts  in  which  the  baggage,  maga- 
zines, and  stores  were  transported, were  so  ter- 
rified at  the  approach  of  the  French  cavalry, 
that  they  deserted  their  wains,  and,  as  the  bul- 
locks and  mules  could  not  be  made  to  move 
except  by  the  native  drivers,  the  stores  were 
frequently  lost  or  destroyed  to  prevent  them 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
unfriendly  conduct  of  the  natives  contri- 
buted also  to  aggravate  the  sufferings  and 
privations  of  the  troops,  as  they  often  fled 
from  their  houses  on  the  approach  of  the 
English ;  barring  their  doors,  and  carrying 
off  their  carts,  mules,  horses,  oxen,  forage, 
and  provisions. 

On  account  of  the  drunkenness  and  dis- 
orderly conduct  of  the  stragglers  of  the 
preceding  divisions  at  the  little  town  of  Bem- 
bibre,  at  which  place  the  extensive  wine- 
vaults  had  been  forcibly  entered  when  Sir 
John  marched  from  it  with  the  reserve  and 
the  cavalry  to  Villafranca,  on  the  morning  of 
the  2nd  of  January,  Colonel  Ross  was  left 
with  the  20th  regiment  and  a  small  detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  to  cover  the  town ;  while 
parties  were  sent  to  warn  the  stragglers — 
who  now  amounted  to  nearly  1,000  men — of 
their  danger,  and  to  drive  them,  if  possible, 
out  of  the  houses.  Some  few  were  prevailed 
on  to  move;  but  neither  threats  nor  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  could  induce  the 
greater  number  to  quit  the  place.  At 
length  the  rear-guard  was  compelled  to 
march  and  leave  the  offenders  to  their  fate ; 
yet  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry  covered 
the  whole,  and  did  not  quit  the  town  until 
the  enemy  was  at  hand;  then,  terrified  at 
the  approaching  danger,  the  road  was  im- 
mediately filled  with  armed  and  unarmed 
Spanish  and  British  stragglers,  waggons, 
carts,  mules,  women  and  children — all  inter- 
mingled in  the  greatest  confusion.  In  this 


alarming  state,  four  or  five  squadrons  of 
French  cavalry  were  seen  moving  from  Bem- 
bibre,  against  the  detachment  (a  patrol  of 
the  15th  hussars)  which  had  been  by  the 
superior  force  compelled  to  retire,  and  was 
closely  pursued  for  several  miles.  As  soon 
as  the  French  dragoons  reached  the  motley 
group  of  stragglers,  they  galloped  through 
the  long  line,  slashing  at  them  mercilessly 
to  the  right  and  left ;  and  the  unfortunate 
men  were  so  intoxicated,  that  they  neither 
attempted  to  resist  or  escape.  The  tumult 
continued  till  checked  by  the  reserve  under 
General  Paget,  who  repulsed  the  assailants. 

The  reserve  halted  at  Cacabelos,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  cavalry  at  Villafranca; 
at  which  last-mentioned  place  the  stragglers 
had  repeated  the  irregularities  which  they 
had  committed  at  Bembibre,  having  plun- 
dered the  magazines*  and  broken  open  the 
wine  stores.  To  prevent  the  repetition  of 
the  offence,  Sir  John  ordered  one  of  the 
offenders  to  be  executed ;  and  to  convince  the 
troops  of  the  calamitous  consequences  of  their 
drunkenness  and  quitting  their  corps,  some 
of  the  stragglers,  who  had  been  shockingly 
mangled,  were  shown  through  the  ranks. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  four  or  five  thou- 
sand cavalry  were  seen  cautiously  advancing 
towards  Cacabelos.  The  95th,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  British  cavalry,  who  occupied  a 
hill  about  a  league  in  front  of  that  place, 
were  ordered  to  retire  through  the  town  over 
the  bridge;  but  while  the  two  rear-companies 
of  the  rifles  were  passing  along  a  street, 
the  cavalry  picket  retreated  precipitately 
through  them,  and  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
taking  advantage  of  the  slight  disorder  oc- 
casioned, pursued  so  closely,  that  a  few  of 
the  95th  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
enemy's  dismounted  chasseurs  advancing 
rapidly,  crossed  the  river  in  great  force,  and 
attacked  the  95th,  the  cavalry  joining  in 
the  onset.  This  gallant  regiment  being  too 
weak  to  present  an  effective  resistance,  was 
ordered  to  retreat  up  the  neighbouring  hills 
among  the  vineyards;  from  which  position  it 
so  galled  the  enemy's  cavalry  which  advanced 
to  the  attack,  that  they  were  repulsed  with 
considerable  slaughter,  leaving  General  Col- 
bert, who  commanded  the  advanced  guard, 
among  the  slain.  Towards  the  evening  the 
reserve  withdrew  to  Villafranca,  and  as  the 
enemy  pressed  the  pursuit,  a  night  march 
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was  made  to  Herrieras.  The  country  being 
now  rough  and  mountainous,  and  there- 
fore not  adapted  to  cavalry  movements,  that 
arm  was  sent  forward  to  Lugo,  at  which 
place  Sir  John,  having  received  a  favour- 
able description  of  the  ground  in  its  front, 
determined  to  make  a  stand  and  offer  the 
enemy  battle.  He  accordingly  sent  des- 
patches to  generals  Hope  and  Fraser,  who 
commanded  the  advanced  divisions,  to  halt ; 
as  also  to  General  Baird,  who  was  far  in  front. 
On  the  4th,  accounts  were  received  from 
the  engineers  respecting  the  ports  of  Vigo 
and  Corunna.  As  the  latter  was  the  more 
favourable  for  the  embarkation,  and  was 
three  marches  nearer  than  the  former,  Sir 
John  determined  to  retreat  on  Corunna, 
and  immediately  sent  off  two  expresses,  by 
different  routes;  to  Sir  Samuel  Hood  at 
Vigo,  requesting  him  to  send  the  transports 
forthwith  round  to  Corunna. 

While  the  reserve  was  on  its  march  to 
Nogales,  it  intercepted  between  thirty  and 
forty  waggons  filled  with  arms,  ammunition, 
shoes,  and  clothing  for  the  Marquis  of  Ro- 
mana's  army ;  but  which  it  was  now  impos- 
sible that  he  could  receive.  As  there  were  no 
means  of  transporting  these  stores  forward, 
some  of  the  shoes,  and  such  articles  as  were 
wanted,  were  distributed  among  the  troops  as 
they  passed,  and  the  rest  were  destroyed. 
On  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  reserve  left 
Nogales,  which  was  entered  by  the  enemy 
soon  after  the  rear  had  quitted  it.  Near 
this  place,  two  carts  filled  with  dollars  to 
the  amount  of  £25,000,  and  which  had 
been  brought  forward  from  Corunna,  fall- 
ing behind  the  line  of  march,  the  casks 
were  broken  open,  and  the  money  was 
rolled  down  a  precipice  on  the  side  oi 
the  road.  The  troops  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Sir  John  Moore  now  ap- 
proaching Constantina,  a  small  town  which 
is  commanded  by  a  steep  height  in.  its 
vicinity,  it  was  feared  that  the  column 
would,  in  descending  the  path  which  led 
across  the  hill,  be  severely  annoyed  by 
the  enemy.  To  protect  it,  the  rifles  and 
the  horse-artillery  were  halted  at  the  top 
*  Colonel  Leith  Hay  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  wretched  condition  in  which  the  British  troops 
reached  Lugo : — "  Next  were  to  be  seen  the  con- 
ductors of  baggage,  toiling  through  the  streets,  their 
laden  mules  almost  sinking  under  the  weight  of  ill- 
arranged  burdens  swinging  from  side  to  side,  while 
the  persons  in  whose  charge  they  had  followed  the 
divisions  appeared  undecided  which  to  execrate 
most,  the  roads,  the  mules,  the  Spaniards,  or  the 
weather.  These  were  succeeded  by  the  dull,  heavy 
sound  of  the  passing  artillery ;  then  came  the 
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of  the  eminence,  while  the  rest  of  the  reserve 
retired  over  it.  The  enemy  not  choosing 
to  attack  the  position,  as  soon  as  the  rear  j 
of  the  reserve  reached  the  bridge  of  Con- 
stantina, the  rifles  and  artillery  corps  fol-  ; 
.owed  them.  No  sooner  had  they  reached 
the  bridge,  than  the  enemy  advanced  in  great 
Force  against  it,  but  they  were  received 
with  so  well-directed  a  fire  from  the  artil- 
lery, and  so  determined  a  spirit  by  the 
rear-guard,  that  after  repeated  endeavours 
to  gain  the  disputed  point,  they  were  driven 
back  with  considerable  loss.  Late  at  night 
the  rear-guard  of  the  reserve  received  orders 
to  retire  on  Lugo.*  Here,  on  the  7th,  Sir 
John,  in  a  proclamation,  announced  his 
intention  of  giving  battle  to  the  enemy. 
No  sooner  was  the  order  issued  than  all 
disorder  among  the  British  troops  ceased, 
and  the  line  of  battle  so  attenuated  before, 
was,  as  if  by  enchantment,  filled  with 
obedient  and  resolute  soldiers :  for,  as  the 
historian  of  The  War  in  the  Peninsula  has 
well  said — "  A  British  army  may  be  gleaned, 
but  cannot  be  reaped ;  whatever  may  be  the 
misery,  the  soldiers  will  always  be  found 
ready  at  a  fight." 

The  enemy  had  appeared  on  the  6th  in 
front  of  the  British  position,  and  on  the 
following  morning  commenced  a  cannonade. 
Towards  evening  they  attacked  the  right  of 
the  British  line;  but  their  principal  efforts 
being  directed  on  the  left,  Sir  John  hastened 
to  that  part  of  the  line,  and  speaking  some 
words  of  encouragement  to  the  men,  they 
rushed  forward  with  fixed  bayonets,  and 
drove  the  enemy  down  the  hill  with  con- 
siderable slaughter.  This  effort  having  been 
deemed  merely  an  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 
reconnoitre  the  British  position,  the  army 
was,  early  on  the  following  morning,  mar- 
shalled, and  offered  battle  to  the  enemy ; 
but  the  challenge  was  declined.  To  remain 
in  this  position  was  hazardous  and  impos- 
sible. The  enemy  might  push  forward 
corps  on  either  flank  of  the  British  by 
lateral  roads,  and  thus  cut  off  communica- 
tion with  the  coast,  and  surround  the  Eng- 
lish army.  From  want  of  provisions  it  would 
Spanish  fugitives  from  the  desolating  line  of  the 
armies.  Detachments  with  sick  or  lamed  horses 
scrambled  through  the  mud,  while,  at  intervals,  the 
report  of  a  horse-pistol  knelled  the  termination  to 
the  sufferings  of  an  animal  that  a  few  days  pre- 
viously, full  of  life  and  high  in  blood,  had  borne  its 
rider  not  against,  but  over,  the  ranks  of  Gallic 
chivalry.  The  effect  of  this  scene  was  rendered 
more  striking  by  the  distant  report  of  cannon  and 
musketry,  and  more  gloomy  by  torrents  of  rain,  and 
a  degree  of  cold  worthy  of  a  Polish  winter." 
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have  been  impossible  to  remain  two  days 
where  they  were.  The  resumption  of  the 
retreat  was  therefore  indispensable ;  and  to 
obviate  the  annoyance  of  attacks  on  the  rear- 
guard, orders  were  issued  to  the  different  bri- 
gades to  march  that  night,  leaving  fires  burn- 
ing to  deceive  the  enemy.  But  owing  to  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  and  the  badness  of  the  roads,  to- 
gether with  the  mistakes  of  the  guides,  the 
columns  made  but  little  progress,  and  at 
dawn  the  troops  found  themselves  not  far 
distant  from  the  point  from  which  they  had 


second,  one.  The  village  of  Elvina  was 
situate  midway  between  the  second  ridge  of 
hills  and  the  town.  Had  it  been  possible 
for  the  British  army  to  occupy  the  farther 
range  of  hills,  it  could  have  defended  itself 
against  a  superior  force;  but  as  the  posi- 
tion was  too  -extensive  for  the  numbers 
of  the  British,  an  attempt  to  occupy  it 
would  have  rendered  their  right  and  left 
flanks  liable  to  be  turned,  and  enabled  the 
enemy  to  penetrate  to  Corunna.  Sir  John 
Moore  therefore  determined  to  occupy  the 
second  range  of  inferior  heights.  As  soon 


started  at  ten  o'clock  the  preceding  night,  j  as  the  army  had  reached  Corunna,  the  lading 
having  by  mistake  countermarched  over  the  of  the  few  ships  which  were  in  the  harbour 
very  ground  they  had  been  traversing.  On  was  begun. 

the  following  day's  retreat,  during  which  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  enemy 
the  rain  fell  incessantly,  the  first  halt  was  was  observed  moving  in  force  on  the 
at  Valmeda,  and  as  there  was  no  shelter,  opposite  side  of  the  river  Mero.  They  took 
the  troops  were  exposed  to  the  drenching '  up  a  position  near  the  village  of  Perillo,  on 
torrent.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  left  flank,  and  occupied  the  houses  along 
the  weather,  the  reserve  was  on  its  march  the  river.  Some  of  the  English  officers  were 
in  the  night  towards  Betanzos,  where  the  now  so  disheartened,  that  in  their  melan- 


other  divisions  of  the  army  had  halted ; 
but  as  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy 
came  up  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  and 
hung  on  the  rear  of  the  retreating  columns, 
General  Paget  was  ordered  to  take  up  a 
position  with  a  portion  of  the  rear-guard 
some  miles  from  Betanzos,  to  protect  the 
stragglers. 

On  the  llth  the  army  marched  from 
Betanzos,  when  Sir  John,  desirous  of  exam- 
ining the  positions  near  Corunua,  left  the 
reserve  under  General  Paget,  and  proceeded 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army  for  that 
place.  During  the  march,  many  were  the 
anxious  glances  cast  towards  the  sea,  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  transports  had  arrived ; 
but,  to  the  sad  discomfiture  of  the  weather- 
beaten,  worn-out,  exhausted  wayfarers,  only 
a  few  coasters  and  fishing-boats  were  dis- 
cernible on  the  wide  expanse  of  the  dreary 
and  desolate  ocean.  On  reaching  this  point 
of  their  toils  and  sufferings,  the  guards  and 
General  Eraser's  brigade  were  quartered  in 
the  town,  General  Hope's  division  in  the 
suburbs,  and  the  reserve,  under  General 
Paget,  at  El  Burgo,  near  the  bridge  of 
Mero,  and  in  the  villages  on  the  San  Jago 
road. 

Sir  John  was  now  actively  engaged  in 
examining  the  positions,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corunna. 
The  former  were  considerable,  and  con- 
sisted of  two  ranges  of  hills,  surrounding 
the  town  in  the  manner  of  an  amphitheatre  ; 
the  first  being  about  four  miles  distant,  the 


choly  depression  at  the  aspect  of  affairs,  they 
recommended  Sir  John  to  propose  to  the 
French  marshal  terms  of  submission,  on  con- 
dition that  the  British  army  was  permitted 
to  embark  unmolested.  This  recreant  advice 
was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  commander- 
in-chief. 

On  the  13th  Sir  David  Baird's  division 
marched  out  of  Corunua,  to  occupy  the  posi- 
tion on  the  nearest  range  of  hills.  The  other 
divisions  rapidly  followed.  The  arrangement 
of  the  British  army  was  : — 

General  Hope's  division  occupied  a  hill 
on  the  left,  which  commanded  the  road  to 
Betanzos,  but  the  height  of  which  decreased 
gradually  towards  the  village  of  Elvina, 
taking  a  curved  direction.  Sir  David  Baird's 
division  was  next  in  station,  and  at  this 
village,  and  inclining  to  the  right,  the  two 
divisions  formed  nearly  a  semicircle.  The 
rifle  corps,  under  Colonel  Beckwith,  sta- 
tioned on  the  right  of  Baird's  division, 
formed  a  chain  across  the  valley,  and  com- 
municated with  Eraser's  division,  which  was 
drawn  up  near  the  road  to  Vigo,  and  about 
half-a-mile  from  Corunna.  The  reserve, 
under  General  Paget,  occupied  a  village  on 
the  Betanzos  road,  about  half-a-mile  in 
the  rear  of  Hope's  division. 

In  making  arrangements  for  the  approach- 
ing battle,  Sir  John  had  been  occupied  since 
daybreak.  About  an  hour  before  mid-day 
he  returned  to  head-quarters,  and  sending 
for  Brigadier-general  Stewart,  he  desired 
him  to  proceed  to  England,  and  communi- 
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cate  to  government  the  state  of  the  army 
and  the  approaching  crisis,  adding  that  he 
was  incapable  of  writing,  on  account  of  the 
fatigue  which  he  had  undergone ;  but  having 
taken  two  hours'  rest  and  some  refreshment, 
he  wrote  off  his  last  despatch. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  of  the  14th, 
the  transports  from  Vigo  hove  in  sight,  and 
soon  came  into  the  harbour.  Immediately 
the  embarkation  of  the  remainder  of  the  sick, 
the  dismounted  cavalry,  the  best  of  the  horses 
(the  rest  having  been  shot,  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy),  and 
fifty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  was  proceeded 
with.  Only  eight  6-pounders  were  kept,  to 
be  employed  in.  the  approaching  battle.  On 
the  same  day,  a  magazine  of  4,000  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  deposited  on  a  hill,  and  which 
had  been  sent  from  England  for  the  use  of 
the  patriots,  was,  after  as  many  barrels  had 
been  conveyed  to  Corunna  as  the  few  mules 
and  carts  there  could  accomplish,  blown  up 
with  an  explosion  so  terrific,  that  the  city  was 
shaken  to  its  foundation,  the  earth  shook  for 
leagues  around,  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
heaved  and  swelled  as  in  a  violent  storm. 

On  the  15th  the  enemy  advanced  to  the 
height  on  which  the  magazine  had  been 
blown  up,  and  directly  opposite  the  British 
position ;  and  frequent  fusilades  took  place 
between  the  outposts  of  the  hostile  armies. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  no  intention 
appearing  on.  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  attack, 
preparations  were  made  for  embarking  the 
army,  which  was  fixed  to  take  place  that 
night.  On  that  day  the  commander-in- 
chief  issued  his  last  order.  About  noon  he 
proceeded  to  visit  the  outposts,  to  explain 
his  intentions  to  the  general  officers.  But 
he  had  not  proceeded  far  on  the  road  towards 
the  position  of  the  army,  when  he  received  a 
report  from  General  Hope,  "that  the  enemy's 
line  was  getting  under  arms."  Expressing 
his  apprehensions  that  there  would  not  be 
daylight  enough  to  profit  sufficiently  from 
the  advantages  which  he  anticipated  as 
certain,  he  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Already  the  advanced  pickets  and  the 
enemy's  light  troops,  who  were  pouring 
rapidly  down  the  hill  on  the  right  wing  of 
the  British,  were  engaged.  On  reaching 
the  field,  Sir  John  immediately  dispatched 
orders  to  the  generals  at  the  different  points. 
General  Eraser's  brigade,  which  was  in  the 
rear,  was  ordered  to  move  up  and  take 
position  on  the  right ;  and  General  Paget 
was  ordered  to  advance  with  the  reserve  to 
support  Lord  William  Bentinck. 
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The  enemy  now  commenced  a  destructive 
cannonade  from  eleven  heavy  guns,  which 
soon  overpowered  the  English  6-pounders. 
At  the  same  moment  four  strong  columns  of 
infantry  advanced  from  the  French  position, 
two  of  which  were  directed  against  the 
British  right  wing,  which  was  the  weakest 
point.  The  third  column  directed  its  march 
against  the  centre,  and  the  fourth  slowly 
moved  on  the  left  wing,  along  the  road  from 
El  Burgo.  A  fifth  column  halted  half  down 
the  descent  of  their  position,  towards  the 
left. 

The  right  wing  appearing  the  object  of  j 
the  enemy's   principal   attack,  an    aide-de-  ; 
camp    was    dispatched    to    desire    General 
Paget  to  bring  up  the  reserve  to  the  right 
of  Lord  William  Bentinck's  brigade,   con- 
sisting of  the  4th,  the  42nd,  and  the  50th 
regiments. 

The  two  hostile  lines,  though  separated  by 
low  stone-walls  and  hedges,  now  advanced 
against  each  other,  while  showers  of  balls 
flew  about  in  every  direction.  As  they 
closed,  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line  extending 
beyond  the  right  flank  of  the  British,  a 
body  of  the  enemy  was  observed  moving  up 
the  valley  to  turn  it.  To  meet  the  emer- 
gency, the  4th  regiment,  which  formed  that 
flank,  immediately  fell  back,  refusing  their 
right,  and  making  an  obtuse  angle  with 
their  left.  In  that  formation  they  com- 
menced a  heavy  flanking  fire  against  the 
advancing  enemy — a  movement  which  so 
pleased  Sir  John  Moore,  who  had  taken  his 
station  near  them,  and  was  watching  the 
manoeuvre,  that  he  called  out  to  the  regi- 
ment— "That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to 
be  done."  At  the  same  moment,  riding  up 
to  the  50th,  he  addressed  that  gallant  corps 
with  some  words  of  encouragement,  which 
so  animated  the  men,  that  they  rushed  for- 
ward and  drove  the  enemy,  who  had  gained 
possession  of  Elvina,  out  of  the  village. 
Then  proceeding  to  the  42nd,  and  saying  to 
them,  "  Highlanders,  remember  Egypt !" 
that  regiment  also  rushed  forward,  driving 
the  enemy  before  them  till  they  were  stopped 
by  one  of  the  low  stone-walls  which  inter- 
vened between  the  two  armies. 

Prior  to  this  movement,  Sir  John,  seeing 
the  position  of  the  42nd  critical,  had  directed 
Captain  Hardinge  to  order  up  a  battalion  of 
the  guards  to  the  left  flank  of  the  high- 
landers.  While  Captain  Hardinge  was  re- 
porting to  the  commander-in-chief  that  the 
guards  were  advancing,  a  cannon-ball  struck 
Sir  John  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  beat  him 
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to  the  ground.  Though  the  shot  had  carried 
away  the  left  shoulder  and  part  of  the  collar- 
bone, leaving  the  arm  hanging  by  the  flesh, 
the  intrepid  sufferer  raised  himself  and  sat 
up,  "  without  a  muscle  of  his  face  altered, 
or  the  least  indication  of  sensation  of  pain," 
looking  intently  on  the  Highlanders,  who 
were  warmly  engaged ;  and  when  told  by 
Hardinge  that  they  were  advancing,  his 
countenance  immediately  brightened.  As 
the  blood  was  flowing  fast,  he  was  carried  off 
the  field  in  a  blanket,  by  six  soldiers  of  the 
42nd  and  the  guards.  While  being  removed, 
he  ordered  Captain  Hardinge  to  report  his 
wound  to  General  Hope,  who,  as  Sir  David 
Baird  had  been  wounded  in  an  early  part  of 
the  action,  assumed  the  command. 

General  Paget,  conformably  to  his  orders, 
had  hastened  to  the  right  with  the  reserve. 
Colonel  Beckwith  had  also  dashed  forward 
with  the  rifle  corps,  and  had  penetrated  so 
far  on  the  enemy's  flank  as  nearly  to  have 
carried  a  piece  of  their  artillery,  but  was 
forced  to  retire  before  a  corps  of  much 
superior  force  which  was  moving  up  the 
valley.  This  corps  General  Paget  attacked 
with  the  reserve,  and  quickly  repelled  it. 
Pressing  forward,  he  bore  down  all  oppo- 
sition in  his  front,  so  that  the  enemy,  per- 
ceiving their  wing  exposed,  entirely  with- 
drew it. 

The  enemy's  onset  on  the  centre  had 
been  gallantly  resisted  by  General  Man- 
ning's horse  and  Lcith's  brigade;  and  their 
efforts  on  the  left  wing  had  been  unavailing, 
as  the  position  on  that  side  was  strong. 
One  of  their  corps  had  taken  possession  of 
a  village  on  the  road  to  Betanzos,  but  it  was 
quickly  dislodged,  with  loss,  by  some  com- 
panies of  the  14th,  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Nichols. 

The  enemy  had  now  fallen  back  on  every 
point ;  but  light  beginning  to  fail,  all  pursuit 
was  desisted  from,  as  it  was  well  known  that 
reinforcements  would  reach  the  French,  so  as 
to  render  the  retention  of  their  position  im- 
possible. Orders  were  therefore  issued  for 
the  troops  to  move  from  the  field  by  brigades 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  march  for 
Corunna  for  embarkation.  To  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  columns,  the  pickets  left  to 
guard  the  ground  lighted  many  fires.  The 
loss  of  the  British,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
had  been  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  ; 
that  of  the  enemy  about  2,000 :  the  great 
disparity  of  loss  having  occurred  by  fresh 
muskets  being  served  out  to  the  English 
from  the  stores  in  Corunna  just  prior  to 


the  action.  The  English  army  consisted  of 
14,500  men ;  that  of  the  French  exceeded 
20,000. 

To  cover  the  embarkation,  a  rearguard  of 
2,000  men,  under  General  Beresford,  oc- 
cupied the  lines  in  front  of  the  town  ;  and  a 
corps  of  reserve,  under  General  Hill,  was 
stationed  on  a  promontory  behind  the  town. 
The  whole  army  being  embarked  during 
the  night,  the  pickets  were  withdrawn  before 
daylight,  and  immediately  went  on  board 
the  transports;  so  that  the  only  force 
which  remained  ashore  now  was  the  rear- 
guard. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  perceived  that  the 
English  position  was  abandoned,  they  pushed 
on  some  light  troops  to  the  heights  of  St. 
Lucia;  and  about  noon  of  the  17th,  placed 
some  cannon  upon  a  rising  ground  near  the 
harbour,  and  fired  at  the  transports.  The 
masters  of  the  vessels  were  so  frightened, 
that  they  cut  their  cables,  by  which  mis- 
conduct four  of  the  transports  were  stranded. 
The  troops  of  the  stranded  transports  being 
put  on  board  other  ships,  and  the  vessels 
burnt,  the  fleet  set  sail  from  the  harbour. 
At  two  o'clock  of  the  17th,  General  Hill's 
brigade  embarked  under  the  citadel ;  and 
during  that  night  and  the  following  morning, 
General  Beresford  sent  off  such  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  as  could  be  safely  removed ; 
and,  lastly,  the  rear-guard,  about  noon, 
entered  the  boats  and  reached  the  fleet 
without  the  least  interruption  from  the 
enemy ;  so  strongly  had  the  bloody  repulse 
they  had  experienced  inspired  them  with 
respect  for  British  valour.  As  the  transports 
(in  which  were  Beresford's  troops)  joined 
the  fleet,  signal  was  made  for  sailing,  and 
the  whole,  under  a  strong  convoy,  made 
for  England. 

As  Sir  John  Moore  had  been  heard  fre- 
quently to  declare,  that  if  he  should  be 
killed  in  battle  he  wished  to  be  buried 
where  he  had  fallen,  he  was  interred  in  a 
grave  dug  by  a  party  of  the  9th  regiment 
on  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel,  his  body 
retaining  the  uniform  in  which  he  had  been 
killed,  wrapped  up  in  his  military  cloak  and 
blanket. 

When  Marshal  Soult  took  possession  of 
Corunna,  he  ordered  a  monument  to  be 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Moore ; 
but  the  French  consul,  to  whom  the  duty 
was  delegated,  having  omitted  to  put  the 
marshal's  design  into  execution,  at  a  subse- 
quent, period  the  Marquis  of  Romnna  and 
one  of  Sir  John  Moore's  countrymen  erected. 
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a  monument,  bearing  the  simple  but  touching 
inscription : — 

"JOHN  MOORE, 

LEADER  OF  THE  ENGLISH  ARMIES, 
SLAIN  IN  BATTLE,   1809." 

Thus  ended  the  first  English  campaign  in 
Spain  during  the  struggle  of  the  patriots 
for  independence.  In  it  the  English  army 


had  sustained  its  ancient  renown :  not  a 
piece  of  artillery,  a  standard,  nor  a  single 
military  trophy  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's 
hands;  for  the  useless  3-pounders  which 
had  been  abandoned  were  spiked,  and 
all  the  ammunition  and  baggage  which 
could  not  be  carried  forward  were  de- 
stroyed. 


SIR  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY'S  SECOND  CAMPAIGN  IN  PORTUGAL. 


THE  British  cabinet  having  determined  to 
resume  military  operations  in  Spain  on  be- 
half of  the  patriots,  invited  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  to  the  command  of  the  forces 
destined  for  that  purpose.  To  provide  an 
adequate  military  force,  two  acts  of  parlia- 
ment were  passed  to  give  greater  activity  to 
enlistment  from  the  militia.  But  as  Soult 
had,  since  the  evacuation  of  Spain  by  the 
English  army  after  the  battle  of  Corunna,  in- 
vaded the  north  of  Portugal,  and  obtained 
possession  of  Oporto,  though  garrisoned  by 
thrice  the  number  of  his  army,  it  was  deter- 
mined first  to  undertake  the  liberation  of 
that  country  from  the  French  yoke.  Ac- 
cordingly, Sir  Arthur  was  requested  to  fur- 
nish his  opinion  of  the  best  mode  of  accom- 
plishing that  purpose.  In  a  memorandum 
dated  7th  of  March,*  the  British  general 
stated  his  opinion,  that  the  Portuguese  mili- 
tary establishment  should  be  increased  and 
put  into  a  state  of  efficiency,  and  officered 
by  British  officers ;  by  which  Portugal  might 
not  only  be  defended,  but  which  would  be 
highly  useful  to.  the  Spaniards  in  their  con- 
test with  the  enemy,  and  which  might  even- 
tually decide  the  contest.  In  furtherance 
of  this  advice,  General  Beresford,  with  the 
rank  and  title  of  field-marshal  iu  the  Por- 
tuguese service,  was  appointed  generalissimo 
of  the  forces  in  Portugal,  and  a  number  of 
English  officers  took  service  in  the  Portu- 
guese army. 

In  prosecution  of  the  magnificent  plan 
which  his  genius  had  conceived,  Sir  Arthur, 
resigning  his  office  of  secretary  for  Ireland, 
prepared  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  action. 
On  the  15th  of  April  he  set  sail  from 
Portsmouth  for  Lisbon  in  the  Surveillante 
frigate,  which  was  nearly  lost  in  a  st,  •  at 
the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  night 
after  she  quitted  Spithead.  On  the  22nd 
he  arrived  at  Lisbon,  and  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  which  had  been  for  some 
*  See  Gurwood's  Wellington  Despatches. 
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time  in  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Cradock.  In 
a  moment,  his  presence  infused  new  life 
and  confidence  into  every  department  of  the 
government  and  the  army.  The  Portu- 
guese, both  civil  and  military,  were  enthu- 
siastic in  their  reception  of  him,  and  no 
longer  despaired  of  the  liberation  of  their 
country  from  the  thraldom  of  the  oppressor. 
On  the  28th  he  proceeded  to  Coimbra, 
where  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  were 
established.  From  that  city  he,  on  the 
9th  of  May,  moved  forward  with  an  army 
consisting  of  about  25,000  British  and  Por- 
tuguese forces,  on  Oporto,  for  the  purpose 
of  dislodging  So,ult  from  that  city,  and  clear- 
ing the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal  of 
the  enemy ;  with  the  design  also  of  turning 
Soult's  left  flank,  and  thus  cutting  off  his 
retreat  by  Braga,  or  through  Tras-os- Monies, 
to  Astorga  and  Leon.  The  army  advanced 
in  two  columns.  The  right,  consisting 
of  6,000  infantry  and  1,000  horse,  under 
Marshal  Beresford,  proceeded  to  the  Upper 
Douro,  by  Viseu  and  Lamego,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  co-operating  with  Silviera,  who  was 
in  possession  of  the  line  of  Tamega  and  the 
bridge  of  Amarante.  The  left,  consisting 
of  15,000  infantry  and  1,600  horse,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Sir  Arthur, 
moved  by  the  Vauga  direct  on  Oporto. 
General  Mackenzie,  with  3,000  British  and 
4,000  Portuguese,  advanced  to  Alcantara 
and  the  eastern  frontier  of  Portugal,  in  or- 
der to  protect  that  part  of  the  country  from 
Lapisse  and  Victor's  movements,  who  were 
stationed  in  Estremadura.  The  English 
general  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  surprise 
and  cut  off  that  part  of  Soult's  force  on  the 
left  or  southern  side  of  the  Douro,  in  its 
retreat  from  the  Vauga  to  that  river ;  but 
the  French  marshal  obtaining  information 
of  the  approach  of  the  English,  rapidly  with- 
drew them,  except  the  rear-guard,  behind  the 
Douro.  At  the  same  time  he  dispatched 
Loison  to  dislodge  Silviera  from  the  banks 
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INTRODUCTORY  REFLECTIONS. 

"  Before  mine  eyes  thou  hast  set,  and  in  mine  ear 
Vented  much  policy,  and  projects  deep 
Of  enemies,  of  aids,  battles  and  leagues." — Paradite  Regained. 


THE  English  nation  has  entered  upon  a 
struggle  of  paramount  importance  and  of 
peculiar  interest.  After  nearly  forty  years 
of  repose  it  has  engaged  in  a  war  which  in- 
volves the  peace  of  Europe.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  of  still  larger  import ;  for  if  the 
interest  of  Europe  is  bound  up  in  it,  the 
destinies  and  future  condition  of  Asia  ac- 
tually depend  upon  it.  The  power  of  Russia, 
growing  with  a  startling  rapidity,  and  ever 
exercised  in  the  support  of  conquest  and 
despotism,  has  excited  the  greatest  apprehen- 
sions in  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  Russia  is 
essentially  a  military  power,  and  aggression 
on  the  territory  of  its  neighbours  is  almost 
coeval  with  its  history  as  a  nation  :  the  de- 
signs of  its  rulers  upon  the  possessions  of 
the  Ottoman,  have  descended  from  one  sove- 
reign to  another  as  a  sort  of  political  heir- 
loom. The  conquest  of  Turkey,  by  fraud 
or  force,  or  by  a  combination  of  both,  was  a 
matter  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  until  oppor- 
tunity should  serve  for  its  accomplishment. 

Barbaric  Russia,  with  its  enormous  ter- 
ritorial possessions  both  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia,  and  its  rapidly-increasing  population, 
is  already  a  dangerous  neighbour.  Divided 
Poland  fell  before  it.  Its  ambitious  emperor 
is  intoxicated  by  the  possession  of  unlimited 
power  in  his  own  dominions,  and  entertains 
the  Napoleonic  dream  of  universal  empire. 
What  would  Russia  be,  if  her  arrogant  despot 
succeeded  in  acquiring  another  territory,  al- 
most as  large,  and  infinitely  more  fertile  and 
productive  than  hisown  ?  If  he  became  lord 
of  the  East,  would  the  freedom  of  the  West 
long  repose  in  security?  With  Turkey  in 
his  grasp,  the  independence  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  would  have  cause  to  tremble.  Not 
only  would  the  balance  of  power  between 
the"  great  European  states  be  destroyed,  but 
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the  liberties  of  nations  might  be  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  or  washed  away  in  crimson  seas  of 
blood.  The  prospect,  however  remote,  is  an 
awful  one.  In  the  judgment  of  those  states- 
men, to  whom  the  English  people  have  en- 
trusted the  guidance  of  their  affairs,  and  the 
support  of  their  national  honour  and  free- 
dom, there  is  but  one  alternative :  a  solemn 
one,  it  is  true, — an  alternative  which  taxes  the 
endurance  and  self-denial  of  Englishmen, 
and  which  may  lead  to  a  sad  loss  of  life  and 
treasure  on  the  one  hand,  or  national  humi- 
liation on  the  other.  -In  a  word — WAR,  or 
submission  to  a  barbarous  power,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  beholding  the  liberties  of  Europe 
trodden  beneath  the  feet  of  the  Cossacks. 
Unless  we  raise  a  hand  of  iron  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  czar,  and  forbid  his 
progress  with  the  thunder  of  our  cannon, 
another  generation  may  behold  the  sight  we 
have  alluded  to.  His  power,  made  stronger 
by  success,  and  bolder  by  conquest,  may,  to 
quote  the  language  of  our  great  republican 
poet, — 

" he  like  a  tree 

Spreading  and  overshadowing  all  the  earth ; 

Or  as  a  stone  that  shall  to  pieces  dash 

All  monarchies  besides  throughout  the  world." 

The  question  of  the  war  is  a  complicated 
one.  "  Three  centuries  ago,"  said  an  able 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  "the  first 
vow  of  Christian  statesmen  was  the  expulsion  ' 
of  the  Turks  from  the  city  of  Constantino, 
and  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  the 
scourge  and  terror  of  the  infidel.  In  the 
present  age,  the  absorbing  desire  of  the  same 
cabinets  ia  to  maintain  the  misbelievers  in 
their  settlements ;  and  to  postpone,  by  all 
known  expedients  of  diplomacy  and  menace, 
tlie  hour  at  which  the  Crescent  must  again 
i  give  place  to  the  Cross."  The  reasons  for 
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tins  political  paradox  will  become  apparent 
to  those  who  peruse  our  introductory  chap- 
ter on  Turkey  and  Russia.  A  glance,  swift 
and  sweeping,  of  the  history  of  the  past  is 
necessary  to  a  justification  of  the  belligerent 
powers  of  Europe  in  the  present.  Many 
people,  indeed,  are  surprised,  if  not  shocked, 
at  our  alliance  with  a  Mohammedan  power 
against  a  Christian  one.  Some  have  even  con- 
demned it  as  an  unnatural  association,  and  an 
unnecessary  war.  Politicians,  who  do  not  be- 
long either  to  the  Cobden  school  or  the  Peace 
Society,  have  concurred  in  the  latter  censure. 
In  a  debate  upon  the  Eastern  question  in 
the  imperial  parliament,  Earl  Grey  blamed 
the  ministers  for  having  allowed  themselves 
to  be  drawn  into  the  quarrel  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte.  "  I  a  "ee  in  all  that  has  been 
said,"  exclaimed  the  earl,  "in  condemnation 
of  the  conduct  of  Russia  towards  Turkey  in 
this  case;  but  it  does  not  follow,  because 
Russia  had  done  wrong,  that  it  was  expedient 
or  proper  for  us  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
Turkey.  It  is  no  part  of  our  duty,  as  a 
nation,  to  undertake  (like  knight-errants  of 
old)  the  general  redress  of  grievances,  and 
to  protect  every  weak  state  which  may  be 
oppressed  by  a  more  powerful  neighbour. 
We  have  no  business  to  interfere  in  the  dis- 
putes of  other  nations,  unless  we  are  called 
upon  to  do  so,  either  by  some  engagement 
which  we  have  contracted,  or  by  some  great 
interests  of  our  own  which  are  involved/' 

The  noble  earl  added,  that  it  was  uni- 
versally admitted  that  we  were  not  bound  by 
any  treaty  to  assist  Turkey,  and  that  an  en- 
lightened regard  for  our  interests  counselled 
us  to  abstain  from  interference.  As  to  main- 
taining the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  he  denied  that  we  could 
sustain  that  which  had  no  real  existence. 
The  state  of  avowed  and  lamentable  weak- 
ness to  which  Turkey  had  been  reduced,  her 
financial  embarrassments,  and  the  gradual 
diminution  of  her  population,  had  destroyed 
her  independence,  and  made  her  lean  for 
support  on  such  states  in  Europe  as  felt  dis- 
posed to  assist  her.  He  also  considered  the 
prevalent  apprehension  of  Russia  to  be  a  de- 
lusion. "  A  nation  of  slaves,"  he  truly  ex- 
claimed, "  never  can  have  the  energy,  intel- 
ligence, or  wealth  of  a  nation  of  freemen; 
and,  in  modern  war,  it  is  not  the  mere  brute 
strength  of  so  many  millions  of  men  which 
is  really  effective :  intelligence  and  wealth 
enter  into  the  conflict  more  effectually  than 
mere  numbers ;  and  that  is  becoming  more 
apparent  every  day." 
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It  is  certainly  not  our  imperative  duty 
to  act  like  the  generous  knight-errants  of 
old,  who  rode  about  the  world  to  destroy  its 
giants  and  oppressors ;  but  the  interests  of 
England  are  involved  in  the  present  ques- 
tion, and  must  ever  be  concerned  in  every 
question  which  threatens  to  overturn  the 
equilibrium  and .  peace  of  Europe.  The 
affair  is  less  one  of  Turkey  than  of  Russia ; 
and  the  former  must  be  supported,  unless  it 
is  determined  that  it  shall  fall  a  prey  to 
the  latter.  Such  an  event  as  that,  or 
a  near  approach  to  it,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  step  which  casts  an  ominous  shadow 
over  the  tranquillity  and  civilisation  of  Eu- 
rope. Russia  is  now  strong  enough  to 
threaten  the  subjugation  of  Turkey,  and  to 
offer  "her  protection"  to  such  powerful 
states  as  her  neighbours,  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia. What,  therefore,  may  she  not  be,  when 
her  gigantic  resources  shall  be  more  .fully 
developed,  and  when  her  present  scanty 
but  rapidly-increasing  population  shall  be 
doubled  ?  The  war  certainly  might  be 
deferred;  but  if  we  avert  it,  the  struggle 
will  fall  with  increased  severity  upon  our 
children.  Evils  that  are  evaded  instead  of 
being  wrestled  with,  ever  return  with  a  more 
alarming  aspect.  Russia  now,  as  a  civilised 
nation,  is  but  a  youth :  let  us,  by  a  season- 
able check,  prevent  its  manhood  from  be- 
coming dangerous.  To  quote  the  language 
of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon : — "  Certainly,  we 
might  have  avoided  the  state  of  things  which 
now  exist  and  aggravates  men's  minds,  by 
allowing  Russia  to  assume  a  protecting 
power  over  eight  to  ten  millions  of  the 
sultan's  subjects ;  but  such  a  course  would 
have  placed  the  throne  and  empire  of  the 
sultan  completely  at  the  power  of  Russia. 
Then,  at  any  moment,  do  what  you  like  to 
prevent  it,  she  might  have  become  the  mis- 
tress of  Constantinople.  Afterwards,  di- 
recting all  her  energies  to  the  increase  of 
her  naval  force,  nothing  could  have  pre- 
vented her  (after  becoming  a  great  Mediter- 
ranean, as  well  as  Baltic,  naval  power)  from 
giving  the  law  to  Europe,  but  such  an  amount 
of  naval  superiority  on  the  part  of  this 
country  as  it  would  have  been  a  constant 
drain  on  our  resources  to  maintain." 

We  hasten  to  bring  these  few  introduc- 
tory remarks  to  a  close.  The  question,  we 
have  said,  is  a  complicated  one;  and,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  clearly  understood,  we 
shall  lay  before  the  reader  a  brief  and  rapid 
glance  at  the  past  history  and  connexions  of 
Turkey  and  Russia. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TURKEY— ITS  EXTENT,  NATURE,  AND  I-OPULATIOl* 


TIIK  dominions  of  Turkey  comprise*  a  por- 
tion of  three-quarters  of  the  earth — Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  Altogether,  it  is  estimated 
to  contain  35,000,000  inhabitants,  and  to 
embrace  a  surface  of  upwards  of  600,000 
square  miles.  The  subjects  of  the  Turkish 
empire  consist  of  many  nations  and  races. 
According  to  the  census  of  18 1 1-,  there  were 
—Ottomans  or  Turks,  12,950,000  ;  Greeks, 
2,000,000;  Armenians,  2,400,000;  Jews, 
150,000;  Sclavonians,  6,200,000 ;  Roumaui, 
4,000,000;  Albanians,  1,450,000;  Tartars, 
66,000  ;  Arabs,  4,700,000 ;  Syrians  and 
Chalckeans,  250,000  ;  Druses,  30,000  ; 
Kurds,  1,000,000 ;  Thurcomans,  90,000  ; 
Gypsies,  214,000  :  making  a  total  of 
35,500,000. 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE  is  910  miles  in  length, 
760  in  breadth,  and  contains  182,560  square 
miles.  It  is  situated  between  16°  and  32° 
east  longitude,  and  between  36°  and  49° 
north  latitude ;  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Russia,  Buckcvina,  Transylvania,  and 
Sclavonia ;  on  the  east  by  Little  Tartary, 
the  Black  Sea,  Marmora,  the  Hellespont, 
and  the  Archipelago;  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
same  sea  and  the  Austrian  dominions. 
The  Turkish  empire  is  divided  into  ejalets 
or  eyalets — that  is,  large  provinces ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  England  is  divided  into 
counties.  European  Turkey  contains  fifteen 
of  these  ejalets. 

TURKEY  IN  ASIA  is  1,120  miles  in  length, 
1,010  in  breadth,  and  contains  470,400 
square  miles :  it  is  situated  between  26°  and 
45°  east  longitude,  and  between  28°  and 
44°  north  latitude ;  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Black  Sea  and  Circassia ;  on  the  cast 
by  Persia;  on  the  south  by  Arabia  and  the 
Levant ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Archipe- 
lago, the  Hellespont,  and  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. It  is  divided  into  eighteen  ejalets. 

TI'KKEY  IN  AFRICA  contains  only  three 
ejalets  ;  namely — Egypt,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis. 
iers  was  also  a  Turkish  province  ;  but  it 
now  belongs  to  the  French,  though  the 
sovereignty  has  never  been  ceded  to  that 
nation  by  the  sultan. 

Constantinople  (formerly  called  Byzan- 
tium, and  then  the  chief  city  of  that  moiety 


of  imperial  Rome  familiar  to  us  as  the 
Empire  of  the  East)  is  the  Turkish  capital. 
It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus, 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  on  the  verge  of  .the  narrow  chan- 
nel separating  Europe  from  Asia,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  sultan, 
the  mufti,  the  ministers,  and  of  all  the  digni- 
taries of  the  empire.  The  city  is  built  upon 
an  undulating  declivity,  and  three-fourths ' 
of  it  face  the  sea.  been  from  a  little  dis- 
tance, it  presents  a  noble  and  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. Its  mosques,  cupolas,  and  mina- 
rets, interspersed  with  dark  waving  cypresses 
and  gaily-painted  houses,  surrounded  by 
luxuriant  gardens  containing  mulberry, 
acacia,  palm,  and  fig-trees,  together  with 
the  placid  sunlit  sea,  on  which  ride  thou- 
sands of  vessels  and  gondolas,  produce  an 
effect  not  to  be  seen  in  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  On  entering  Constantinople,  how- 
ever, you  see  the  reverse  of  the  picture. 
Internally,  it  consists  chiefly  of  a  labyrinth 
of  crooked,  ill-paved,  and  dirty  lanes,  and  a 
crowd  of  low-built  and  small  houses,  formed 
of  wood  or  roughly-hewn  stone.  The 
streets  are  cleared  of  filth  and  offal  by 
an  immense  number  of  dogs,  which  con- 
stantly parade  them,  and  act  as  scavengers. 
Constantinople  contains  fourteen  Imperial 
mosques,  and  332  others;  183  hospitals, 
thirty-six  Christian  churches,  several  syna- 
gogues, 130  public  baths,  500  fountains,  and 
eighty  bazaars.  The  extreme  point  of  the 
city  is  occupied  by  the  seraglio,  or  private 
domain  of  the  sultan,  which  comprises  an 
area  of  about  three  miles  in  circuit.  Within 
it  are  the  divan,  the  hall  of  justice,  the 
arsenal,  and  all  the  state-offices.  The  court 
is  entered  from  the  city  by  a  large  and 
heavy  gate,  called  the  Porte,  a  name  which 
has  thence  been  applied  to  the  divan  of  the 
Turkish  sultan.  It  was  an  ancient  custom 
of  eastern  monarchs,  when  administering 
justice,  to  sit,  as  the  scriptural  expression 
runs,  "at  the  gate."  The  term  "gate" 
thus  became  synonymous  with  court  or 
offioe ;  and  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  the 
sultan's  court  was  called  the  Exalted  or 
Lofty  Gale.  This  phrase,  in  the  transla- 
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tions  of  the  Dragomans,  who  were  mostly 
Italians,  became  La  Porta  Sublime,  whence 
the  title  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  Scutari, 
situated  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  just 
opposite  to  Constantinople,  is  regarded  as  a 
suburb  of  that  city ;  so  also  is  Pera,  on  the 
European  side.  The  harbour  of  Constan- 
tinople, called  '"  The  Golden  Horn,"  is  so 
constructed,  that  ships  may  anchor  close  to 
the  houses. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  mention  the  other 
principal  cities  and  towns  in  European 
Turkey.  Adrianople  is  the  second  metropolis 
of  the  empire,  and  possesses  160,000  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  about  one-half  are  Turks  ;  the 
other,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians.  Still 
Adrianople  is  considered  the  most  essentially 
Turkish  town  in  the  empire.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  Maritza  river,  in  the 
centre  of  a  country  possessing  great  natural 
wealth.  Around  it  is  Tschirmen,  with 
8,000  inhabitants ;  Dschisr  Mustapha,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Maritza,  with  200 
inhabitants;  Demotika,  with  15,000  in- 
habitants, and  the  seat  of  a  Greek  arch- 
bishopric; Kirkhilissi,  with  16,000  inhabi- 
tants; Burgas,  a  little  town  on  the  Black 
Sea,  containing  only  7,000  inhabitants,  but 
possessed  of  a  harbour,  which  renders  it  im- 
portant in  time  of  war. 

In  the  interior  of  Roumelia  (that  division 
of  the  empire  containing  Constantinople)  is 
the  large  town  of  Philippoli,  containing 
80,000  inhabitants,  and  important  manu- 
factures of  silk,  cloth,  and  cotton :  also 
the  towns  of  Tatar-Basardschick,with  10,000 
inhabitants ;  Eski-Sagra,  near  the  Balkan 
Mountains,  with  20,000  inhabitants ;  Kasan- 
lik,  at  the  foot  of  the  Balkan,  with  10,000 
inhabitants ;  Selimnia,  situated  near  that 
important  pass  of  the  Balkan  called  Demir- 
Kapu,  or  the  Iron  Gate,  containing  20,000 
inhabitants,  a  considerable  manufactory  of 
arms,  and  one  of  the  most  important  fairs 
of  the  empire;  Urudschowa,  possessing  an 
important  fair  and  a  considerable  trade ; 
and  Enoss,  a  port  with  7,000  inhabitants. 

Gallipoli,  now  rendered  famous  by  the 
present  contest,  is  also  situated  in  this  im- 
portant province.  It  stands  on  the  penin- 
sular of  Gallipoli,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Dardanelles,  across  which  the  ancient  poets 
tell  us  that  the  love-inspired  Leander  swam, 

i  night  after  night,  to  meet  the  beautiful 
priestess  of  Venus.  It  has  a  harbour,  an 
extensive  trade,  a  victualling  magazine  for 

f  the  supply  of  the  Ottoman  fleet,  and  70,000 
inhabitants. 
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Kilid-Bahr,  the  most  important  fortress 
on  the  European  side  of  the  Dardanelles, 
has  155  cannons;  the  opposite  fortress, 
Sultani-Kalessi,  in  Asia,  has  196  cannons. 
The  batteries  on  the  European  shores 
number  332  cannons  and  four  mortars; 
those  on  the  Asiatic  coast  have  814  cannon 
and  four  mortars :  making,  together,  1,497 
cannons  and  eight  mortars. 

Rodesto  is  a  flourishing  commercial  town, 
and  the  residence  of  a  Greek  archbishop. 
It  contains  35,000  inhabitants. 

The  principal  town  in  Macedonia  is 
Salonica,  its  capital,  which  possesses  a  very 
imposing  appearance,  with  its  domes  and 
monuments,  and  is  second  only  to  Constan- 
tinople in  commercial  importance.  The 
others  are  Sedes,  a  village  possessing  mineral 
baths ;  Jenidsche-Vardar,  a  town  with  6,000 
inhabitants ;  Karaferia,  a  manufacturing 
town  with  20,000  inhabitants ;  Vodina  (the 
ancient  Odessa),  containing  12,000  inhabi- 
tants; and  Seres,  with  30,000  inhabitants. 
Near  to  the  latter  is  Mount  Athos,  which 
has  sixteen  monasteries,  and  more  than  300 
chapels,  cells,  and  grottos,  containing  as 
many  as  4,000  monks. 

Thessaly  is  a  mountainous  region  with, 
deep  valleys,  such  as  Tempe,  and  plains  that 
appear  like  dried-up  lakes.  Its  capital  is 
Larissa,  containing  a  population  of  20,000. 
It  is  the  residence  of  a  Greek  archbishop. 

Albania  is  a  picturesque  region,  and  has 
been  the  theatre  of  incessant  revolutions, 
in  consequence  of  its  having  been  divided 
into  several  independent  pachalics.  Much 
of  it  is  only  nominally  dependent  upon  the 
Porte.  The  Albanians  mostly  profess  to  be 
Christians  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  churches ; 
but  many  of  them  are  Mohammedans.  In 
the  north  and  on  the  table-lands,  maize 
and  potatoes  are  grown.  Smoked  mutton, 
sheepskins,  wool,  cheese,  tallow,  bacon,  wax, 
and  live-stock  are  sent  to  Cattaro  in  return 
for  wine,  spirits,  salt,  oil,  iron,  and  manu- 
factured goods.  The  climate  is  exceedingly 
beautiful,  though  very  hot  in  the  summer ; 
but  destructive  storms  are  frequent  in  the 
south.  The  olive,  orange,  and  citron  thrive 
in  the  maritime  plains  of  Albania.  Its  chief 
town  is  Janina,  a  meanly-built  place,  with 
a  population  of  86,000  inhabitants.  Its 
principal  edifice  is  the  fortress,  containing 
the  palace  of  the  pacha.  Mezzova,  Delvino, 
Suli  and  Paramithia,  Argyroeastro,  Ochrida, 
Dukagin,  Perserendi,  Alessio,  Croja,  Dul- 
cigno,  Antivari,  and  Scutari  are  the  other 
important  towns.  The  latter  is  a  wealthy 
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and  flourishing  town,  containing  about  40,000 
inhabitants.  Immediately  adjacent  is  a  lofty 
height,  crowned  by  a  citadel,  and  containing 
the  residence  of  the  governor,  with  an  arsenal 
and  barracks.  Scutari  has  a  large  bazaar, 
many  mosques,  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  several  bridges,  yards  for  building 
coasting-vessels,  and  manufactories  of  cotton 
goods  and  fire-arms. 

Bosnia  is  a  partially  mountainous  district, 
and  the  soil  is  in  general  not  very  well  suited 
for  cultivation,  except  in  the  valley  of  the 
Save.  On  the  north  slopes  of  the  Dinaric 
Alps  are  extensive  forests,  yielding  valuable 
timber;  and  the  pasturage  is  excellent.  The 
mountains  contain  mines  of  gold,  silver,  mer- 
cury, lead,  and  iron;  but  the  government 
only  permit  the  working  of  the  two  latter. 
Bosnia-Serai,  the  capital,  has  70,000  inha- 
bitants, and  a  considerable  trade ;  indeed  it 
is  one  of  the  principal  industrial  towns  of 
Turkey.  The  other  most  important  towns 
are  Travnik,  Vraduk,  and  Maglai,  Zivornik, 
Mostar  or  Monastir,  Bihaez,  Novi,  Jaicza, 
Banjaluka,  Derbir,  Livno,  and  Trebinje. 

Servia  is  a  mountainous  province,  in  many 
parts  densely  wooded,  and  interspersed  with 
numerous  fertile  rallcys.  The  vine  is  cul- 
tivated, but  the  people  make  but  indifferent 
wine.  Hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  cotton  are 
also  reared.  Ten  millions  of  hogs,  fed  upon 
acorns  in  the  grand  old  oak  forests,  arc  an- 
nually exported.  Valuable  mines  are  to  be 
found ;  but  few,  if  any  of  them,  are  wrought. 
Belgrade,  its  capital,  is  an  important  fortified 
city  on  the  right  bank  of  that  noble  river, 
the  Danube.  The  city  had  formerly  quite 
an  oriental  appearance ;  but  it  is  now  almost 
abandoned  by  wealthy  Turks :  churches  are 
taking  the  place  of  mosques,  and  new  build- 
ings are  being  constructed  after  the  German 
fashion.  Servia  was  conquered  by  the  Turks, 
and  annexed  to  the  Ottoman  empire  in  the 
year  1385.  The  Servians  are  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Sclavonians,  and  are  described 
as  a  high-spirited  and  majestic  people. 

Bulgaria  is  a  province  of  some  interest,  as 
it  is  only  separated  from  the  Danubian  prin- 
cipalities by  the  broad  waters  of  the  Danube. 
It  is  subdivided  into  the  pachalics  of  Widdin, 
Varna,  Silistria,  and  Sophia,  besides  which 
it  comprises  the  towns  of  Nicopolis,  Rust- 
chuk,  Sistova,  Shumla,  Babatag,  Kustcndje, 
&c.  From  the  seventh  century  till  1018, 
and  again,  from  1196  till  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Bulgaria  formed  an  in- 
dependent kingdom  ;  it  then  became  subject 
to  Hungary,  and  was  finally  conquered  by 


the  Turks  in  1392.  Varna,  its  capital,  is  a 
fortified  port  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  one  of  the  best  on  that  coast.  Bulgaria 
is  generally  well  wooded,  and  abounds  in 
rich  pasturage;  its  inhabitants  are  mostly 
attached  to  the  Greek  church,  and  are  a  very 
industrious  people. 

Moldavia  and  WallachiaJ  the  Danubian 
principalities,  are  Turkish  provinces  accord- 
ing to  the  map ;  but  although  dependent 
on  the  Porte,  still  they  are  governed  by 
their  own  hospodars  or  princes,  and,  upon 
payment  of  an'  annual  tribute  to  the  sultan, 
enjoy  perfect  freedom  of  internal  adminis- 
tration. In  this  condition  they  have  re- 
mained, overshadowed  on  one  side  by  Russia, 
and  on  the  other  by  Turkey,  and  retained 
their  limited  independence  for  above  300 
years.  The  yearly  tribute  which  Moldavia 
pays  to  the  Porte  is  1,000,000  of  piastres,  or 
£10,250;  that  of  Wallachia  is  double  the 
sum.  This  tribute  has  been  confiscated  by 
the  Russians,  to  pay  themselves  for  their  pre- 
sent military  occupation  of  those  provinces. 
Let  us  relate  a  few  particulars  concerning 
these  now  interesting  districts. 

Moldavia  is  bounded,  east  and  north,  by 
the  river  Pruth,  which  separates  it  from 
Russia ;  south  by  Wallachia  and  the  Danube, 
which  separates  it  from  Bulgaria ;  and  west 
by  the  Austrian  empire  :  it  comprises  17,020 
square  miles,  and  contains  1,400,000  inha- 
bitants. With  the  exception  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  Jews  and  Gypsies,  they  arc 
followers  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  The  country  is  covered  with  vast 
forests  and  pasture  lands,  on  which  great 
numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  are  reared.  In 
summer  the  heat  is  very  great ;  and  the  soil 
produces  grain,  fruits,  and  vines  in  great 
abundance.  Jassy,  the  capital,  is  the  seat  of 
a  Greek  archbishop,  and  the  residence  of  the 
foreign  consuls. 

Wallachia  is  bounded  on  the  south-east, 
south,  and  south-west  by  the  Danube,  which 
separates  it  from  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  and 
on  the  north  by  Moldavia  and  the  Austrian 
empire:  it  contains  a  surface  of  27,500 
square  miles,  and  a  population  amounting  to 
2,600,000  inhabitants.  It  is  well  watered, 
and  generally  very  fertile ;  but  the  greatest 
part  remains  uncultivated.  The  chief  crops 
are  wheat,  maize,  barley,  rye,  hemp,  tobacco, 
and  vines.  It  has  immense  forests  and  fine 
pasture-lands,  on  which  cattle  and  sheep  are 
extensively  reared.  The  climate  is  hot  and 
moist  in  the  summer,  and  extremely  cold  in 
the  winter.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
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Wallachians ;  but  a  mixture  of  Gypsies,  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians  reside  amongst  them. 
They  are  adherents  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
speak  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Latin  language. 
Bucharest,  the  capital,  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  a  large  village ;  for  the  houses  are 
surrounded  by  gardens ;  but  it  is  badly  paved, 
badly  built,  and  very  dirty :  it  possesses 
ninety-five  churches,  a  foundling,  and  six 
other  hospitals,  a  college,  a  museum,  and  a 
public  library.  It  is  the  entrep6t  for  the 
commerce  between  Austria  and  Turkey. 

The  climate  of  European  Turkey  is  mostly 
temperate,  and  well  adapted  to  the  activity 
and  perfect  development  of  the  human  race. 
Extreme  cold,  however,  prevails  during 
winter;  and  in.  the  recesses  of  the  highest 
mountains,  the  snow  lies  the  greatest  part 
of  the  year.  With  a  more  active  population, 
the  most  prolific  parts  of  Turkey  might  be- 
come the  paradise  of  Europe.  It  is  diversi- 
fied by  mountains,  valleys,  forests,  plains, 
rivers,  and  arms  of  the  sea.  Its  chief  river 
is  the  Danube,  which  (including  its  many 
windings)  is  1,725  miles  in  length  :  with  the 
exception  of  the  Volga,  it  is  the  largest  in 
Europe.  Its  principal  mountains  are  the 
Balkan,  the  Hellenic,  the  Acroceramian,  and 
the  Dinaric  Alps.  Some  of  these  mountain- 
ranges  are  covered  with  noble  forests,  and 
abound  in  deep  ravines  and  wild  romantic 
scenery.  The  Balkan  is  an  important  chain, 
extending  from  the  plain  of  Sophia  to  Cape 
Emineh,  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  summits 
of  many  of  its  peaks  are  covered  with  grass 
and  fruit-trees.  The  deep  and  narrow  gorges 
permit  of  paths  difficult  evea  for  beasts  of 
burden. 

Agriculture,  in  Turkey,  is  conducted  in  a 
very  rude  and  imperfect  manner,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  country  is  forest  and 
waste  land.  The  principal  wild  animals  are 
the  brown  bear,  the  wolf,  the  wild  boar,  the 
chamois,  the  stag,  and  the  hare.  The 
buffalo  is  common  in  some  parts  of  Turkey ; 
and  cattle  are  reared  very  extensively.  The 
horses  are  small,  but  active.  Goats  are 
more  abundant  in  Turkey  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  Fish  are  plentiful 
in  the  rivers,  and  leaches  (which  abound  in 
the  marshes)  form  an  important  article  of 
export.  Turkey  has  valuable  mines,  but 
none  of  them  are  worked  to  advantage.  Its 
manufactures  comprise  saddles,  copper  and 
tin  utensils,  fire-arms,  swords,  coarse  woollen 
cloths,  linen  and  cotton  spinning.  Shawls 
are  made'  only  in  the  Asiatic  provinces, 
especially  at  Damascus.  The  carpets  of 
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Turkey  have  become  famous ;  they  are 
wrought  by  hand  in  the  style  of  the  Gobe- 
lins tapestry,  and  are  largely  manufactured 
in  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  The  women  of  the 
south  are  also  very  expert  at  embroidery. 
Cotton-printing  works  exist  in  some  locali- 
ties. Tanneries  are  numerous;  and  esta- 
blishments for  the  distillation  of  brandy 
from  prunes  are  common  throughout  the 
country. 

We  have  spoken  thus  fully  of  European 
Turkey,  because  some  brief  knowledge  of  it 
is  necessary  to-  the  comprehension  of  the  war 
of  which  it  is  at  present  the  theatre.  Turkey 
in  Asia  we  shall  dismiss  in  a  few  words ;  the 
more  so,  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  sultan  is 
so  much  weakened  in  that  quarter,  as  to  be 
little  more  than  nominal.  It  includes  Asia- 
Minor  (Anatolia,  Karamania,  and  Rum-ili. 
Trebisonde,  Marash,  Adona,  &c.),  Syria  and 
Palestine,  Armenia,  Kaizik,  Kars,  Al-Jezee- 
rah  or  Mesopotamia,  Koordistan,  and  Irak- 
Arabi.  The  population  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
has  been  estimated  at  20,922,900 ;  of  these, 
not  more  than  6,000,000  are  actually  sub- 
ject to  the  Ottoman  government.  Ou  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  Turkey  has  some 
valuable  ports,  amongst ^hich  is  Sinope,  the 
scene  of  a  recent  tragedy,  which  we  shall 
shortly  relate. 

Amongst  the  chief  towns  or  cities  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  are  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  Tripoli, 
Akre  or  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  Damascus,  and 
Jerusalem.  The  interest  attaching  to  this 
celebrated  and  sacred  city,  and  its  connexion 
with  the  original  cause  of  the  war  now 
waging  against  Russian  aggression  in  the 
East,  demand  a  few  words  of  brief  description. 
The  modern  city  is  about  two  miles  and-a- 
half  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  by 
stately  walls  of  hewn  stone.  Its  popula- 
tion does  not  exceed  40,000  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  are  extremely  poor.  All  its 
public  buildings  are  of  a  religious  character. 
Amongst  them  is  the  gorgeous  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  erected  by  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  over  the 
reputed  site  of  the  sepulchre  of  the  Saviour. 
The  church  of  St.  Anna,  and  the  supposed 
birth-place  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  Mount 
Bezetha ;  the  elegant  mosque  of  Omar,  or 
"dome  of  the  rock;"  and  the  mosque  of 
El  Aksa,  also  attract  attention.  Outside 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  north  lie  the 
Mohammedan  cemeteries  and  the  edifices 
known  as  "  the  tombs  of  the  kings  and  the 
judges  :"  to  the  east,  in  the  valley  of  Jeho 
sophat,  are  numerous  other  tombs,  together 
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with   the   garden   of  Gethsemane,   beyond 
which  rises  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

At  the  period  of  its  almost  total  destruc- 
tion by  Titus,  A.D.  70,  Jerusalem  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  famous  city  of  the  whole 
East.  In  135,  the  Jews  were  finally  dis- 
persed, and  the  city  rebuilt  by  Adrian.  It 
was  subsequently  captured  by  the  Persians, 


in  614;  by  the  Saracens,  in  637  j  and  by 
the  Crusaders,  in  1099.  After  the  lapse  of 
eighty-eight  years  it  was  again  taken  by  the 
Saracens,  and  has  since  (except  for  a  short 
time  in  1832)  remained  subject  to  the 
Turkish  government.  An  account  of  the 
Ottoman  territories  in  Africa  is  unneces- 
sary, aud  would  lead  us  from  our  subject 
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TRADITION  tells  us  that  Turk,  a  mighty 
king,  dwelling  in  Central  Asia  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  is  the  common  ancestor  of  all 
the  Turkish  races. 

The  kingdom  was  first  founded  by  Seljuk, 
who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  Seljukians  were  a  fierce,  war- 
like people,  who  made  an  irruption  into  the 
territories  of  Byzantine  Asia,  and  succeeded 
in  establishing  themselves  in  Asia  Minor. 

i  They  even  fixed  their  capital  at  Nice,  within 
a  short  distance  of  Constantinople.  It  was 
against  these  barbarians  that  the  efforts  of 
the  early  Crusaders  were  directed.  Satisfied, 
however,  with  their  Asiatic  acquisitions, 
these  Seljukian  Turks  never  ventured  into 

j  Europe.  Their  monarchy  was  overwhelmed 
and  destroyed  in  1307,  by  the  tremendous 
irruptions  of  the  Mogul  conqueror,  Zingis 
Khan. 

The  present  Turkish  empire  was  founded 
not  long  after  the  destruction  of  the  first, 
by  Osman,  or  Othman,  who  is  the  ancestor 

j  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  to  which  he  has 
given  his  name.  That  name  is  a  native 

j  epithet  for  the  royal  vulture,  and  signifies  a 
bone-breaker.  We  presume  it  was  agrec- 

!  able  to  the  fierce  nature  of  the  Turks ;  for 
it  was  accepted  and  retained  by  them  as 

i  symbolical  of  their  national  character. 

OTHMAN,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-seven 

I  years,  spent  in  aggressions  on  the  dominions 
of  his  neighbours,  died  in  1326.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son. 

URCIIAN  bcj,'an  to  reign  in  1326.  Like 
his  father,  he  was  distinguished  by  his 
military  prowess  and  his  conquests.  He  also 
established  some  important  military  and 
political  institutions.  Amongst  these  was 
the  formation  of  a  standing  army  out  of  a 
body  of  Christian  children,  forcibly  con- 
verted to  the  faith  of  Mahomet.  They 
were  called  Jani-tcheri,  or  the  new  troop, 

I  a  term  which  has  been  corrupted  by  Euro- 
peans into  Janizaries.  These  new  troops 


soon  became  very  famous,  and  decided  the 
victory  at  the  battle  of  Philocrene,  where 
the  Emperor  Andronicus  the  Younger  was 
defeated  by  Urchan, — driven  for  shelter 
across  the  Bosphorus,  and  compelled  to 
surrender  his  conquered  provinces  in  Asia. 
Urchan  crossed  the  Bosphorus  with  a  power- 
ful body  of  troops,  and  was  the  first  Turkish 
sultan  who  set  his  foot  on  the  soil  of  Europe. 
The  Grecian  emperor,  John  Cantacuzemus, 
bought  his  forbearance  by  bestowing  his 
daughter  on  the  barbarian.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  he  afterwards  effected  the  conquest 
of  Gallipoli. 

MURAD,  or  Amurad,  or  Amurath  the 
First,  succeeded  his  father  in  1360.  His 
military  triumphs  obtained  for  him  the  titla 
of  Lord  and  Conqueror.  He  transferred  the 
seat  of  his  empire  from  Broussa  to  Adri- 
anoplc,  in  Thrace,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  extension  of  his  father's  European  con- 
quests. Lazarus,  the  King  of  Servia,  at- 
tacked the  Turkish  dominions  with  an  enor- 
mous army,  but  was  utterly  defeated  by 
Amurath.  The  latter,  however,  was  stabbed 
to  the  heart  in  the  very  hour  of  triumph  by 
a  Servian  noblemau,  who  approached  him 
under  pretence  of  kissing  the  feet  of  his 
victor. 

BAJAZET  succeeded  in  1389,  and  for  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  and  the  impe- 
tuosity1 of  his  charges,  obtained  the  surname 
of  Ilderim,  or  the  Lightning.  He  suc- 
cessfully pursued  the  career  of  conquest 
marked  out  by  his  ancestors.  He  ordered 
his  younger  brother  Yakub  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  excused  his  cruelty  by  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Koran,  which  says  that  death 
is  better  than  uproar.  The  imitation  of 
this  crime  afterwards  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  state-necessity  in  Turkey.  Ha- 
jazet  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  but 
failed  in  his  attempt  upon  it:  he  defeated 
Sigismuud,  King  of  Hungary;  but  the  vic- 
tory was  purchased  by  the  loss  of  60,000 
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Turks,  who  were  left  dead  upon  the  field. 
In  revenge,  Bajazet  massacred  10,000  Chris- 
tian captives.  After  a  savage  career,  he  was 
defeated  by  the  famous  Tartar  prince  Ta- 
merlane, or  Timur — that  is,  Iron — and  died 
in  captivity,  in  1403.  Some  say  that  his 
barbarous  conqueror  kept  him  in  an  iron 
cage,  in  which  he  perished.  An  interregnum 
of  ten  years  succeeded. 

MAHOMMED  THE  FIRST  ascended  the 
throne  in  1413.  He  was  gifted  with  beauty, 
strength,  courage,  and  talents,  and  obtained 
from  his  subjects  the  title  of  Kurishji  Che- 
lebi,  or  the  Gentleman.  In  1421,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Emperor  Manuel,  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  was  received  with  extraordinary 
splendour.  He  died  the  same  year,  leaving 
to  his  son  an  empire  of  greater  extent  than 
he  had  received  from  his  father,  Bajazet. 

AMURATH  THE  SECOND  took  possession  of 
the  throne  in  1421.  Amongst  other  mili- 
tary exploits,  he  laid  siege  to  Constantinople; 
but  the  Turks  were  eventually  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege.  Unlike  his  predecessors, 
he  was  a  lover  of  peace  and  philosophical 
studies,  and  twice  renounced  the  throne  in 
favour  of  his  son ;  but  was  recalled  to  it  by 
events  which  demanded  his  energy  and 
ability.  Amurath  became  engaged  in  a 
quarrel  with  Ladislaus,  the  King  of  Hungary, 
by  whom  the  Turks  were  defeated  at  Missa, 
in  1443.  The  following  year  the  war  was 
renewed,  the  Turks  were  victorious,  and 
Ladislaus  slain. 

MAHOMMED  THE  SECOND  began  to  reign  in 
1451.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  Europe,  and  with 
him  commences  that  part  of  Turkish  history 
which  is  called  modern.  He  attacked  Con- 
stantinople with  an  army  of  250,000  men, 
and  a  fleet  of  450  vessels.  Such  a  power 
was  irresistible,  and  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1453,  the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors,  Con- 
stantine  Palseologus  perished  under  the 
swords  of  the  Janizaries,  the  ancient  empire 
of  the  East  was  overturned,  Constantinople 
became  the  capital  of  the  sultan,  and  Turkey 
an  European  power.  "  This  event,"  savs  an 
able  writer,  "  delivered  over  to  a  state,  wnich 
already  wanted  little  but  a  seat  of  central 
power,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous 
capitals  of  Europe.  It  gave  to  the  house  of 
Othman,  in  a  single  day,  exactly  the  status 
which  it  needed,  and  which  years  of  success- 
ful invasions  and  forays  would  have  failed 
to  secure."  Mahommed  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  the  Conqueror,  a  title  which  well 
described  him  ;  for  durina  his  military  reign, 
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he  subdued  two  empires,  fourteen  kingdoms, 
and  200  cities.  He  died  in  1481,  after 
having  made  the  Ottoman  empire  one  of 
the  most  powerful  in  the  world. 

BAJAZET  THE  SECOND  ascended  the  regal 
seat  of  the  Ottomans  in  1481.  His  reign 
was  distracted  by  foreign  wars  and  domestic 
rebellions.  His  brother,  whose  life,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  usual  practice  of  the  Turkish 
sovereigns,  he  had  spared,  rose  against  him. 
A  long  civil  war  ensued,  which  terminated 
by  the  flight  of  Zizimus  to  Italy,  where  he 
was  poisoned  by  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Bajazet, 
his  youngest  son,  Selim,  headed  a  rebellion 
against  him.  The  unhappy  father  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  the  empire,  and  died  soon 
afterwards  of  grief  or  poison. 

SELIM  THE  FIRST  became  sultan  in  1512. 
His  brief  reign  is  distinguished  by  his  vic- 
tories and  cruelty.  Remembering  his  own 
conduct  to  his  father,  he  put  to  death  his 
two  brothers,  and  five  of  his  nephews.  He 
defeated  Ismail,  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and 
took  Tabriz.  He  conquered  AM-ed-dewlet, 
and  annexed  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Syria, 
and  Karamenia  to  the  Turkish  empire. 
His  third  conquest  was  that  of  Egypt,  the 
sultan  of  which  he  caused  to  be  hanged. 
On  returning  to  Constantinople,  he  brought 
with  him  1,000  camels,  laden  with  the  spoil. 
Like  most  cruel  men,  he  was  very  intolerant, 
and  resolved  to  put  to  death  all  the  Chris- 
tians who  would  not  adopt  the  Mohamme- 
dan religion.  From  this  savage  scheme  he 
was  diverted  by  his  ministers,  who  implored 
him  not  to  violate  the  Koran,  which  com- 
mands toleration  to  all  non-believers  who 
are  quiet  subjects.  His  death  was  caused 
by  his  excessive  use  of  opium. 

SOLYMAN  THE  FIRST,  called  the  Great  or 
Magnificent,  began  to  rule  in  1520.  He  is 
regarded  as  the  most  illustrious  of  the  sul- 
tans of  Turkey,  and  by  his  conquests  and 
wisdom,  raised  it  to  the  summit  of  its  power. 
In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  captured 
Belgrade,  the  key  of  Hungary.  He  after- 
wards repeatedly  invaded  the  territories  of 
that  kingdom,  and  annexed  a  considerable 
part  of  them,  including  Buda,  the  capital,  to 
the  Turkish  empire.  In  1522,  he  expelled 
the  Christian  knights  from  their  seat  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  and  compelled  them  to 
retire  to  Malta.  In  1529,  he  penetrated 
into  Germany,  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna; 
but  was  forced  to  retire  after  losing  80,000 
men.  During  his  reign  the  Turkish  navy 
was  regarded  as  the  first  in  the  world,  and 
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feared  as  the  scourge  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Solyman  resolved  on  the  conquest  of  Malta, 
and  sent  a  powerful  fleet  there  for  that  pur- 
pose in  1565 ;  but  the  expedition  failed, 
after  a  siege  of  five  months.  The  following 
year  he  again  marched  into  Hungary  and 
laid  siege  to  Szigeth,  before  which  he  died 
suddenly  in  his  camp.  In  his  domestic  go- 
vernment, Solyman  was  a  great  reformer, 
and  a  liberal  patron  of  poetry,  the  arts,  and 
sciences  which  flourished  during  his  reign. 
Notwithstanding  the  greatness  and  power 
of  Solyman,  the  decline  of  the  Turkish 
empire  dates  from  the  time  of  his  death. 
Wealth  and  power  introduced  luxury  and 
sensualities,  which  slowly  "but  surely  brought 
about  their  inevitable  results. 

SELIH  THE  SECOND  succeeded  his  father 
Solyman  in  1566.  He  crushed  a  dangerous 
mutiny  of  the  Janizaries ;  conquered  the 
island  of  Cyprus ;  and  annexed  Tunis  to 
his  dominions.  At  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
he  experienced  a  great  reverse,  his  navy 
being  almost  annihilated  by  Don  John  of 
Austria. 

AMURATH  THE  THIRD  ascended  the  throne 
in  1574,  and  immediately  caused  his  five 
brothers  to  be  strangled.  He  was  a  weak, 
lascivious  monarch,  and  governed  by  favour- 
ites and  women.  Notwithstanding  this, 
Turkey  was  enlarged  during  his  reign  by 
some  important  conquests.  Amurath  had 
the  almost  incredible  number  of  102  chil- 
dren, of  whom  twenty-seven  daughters  and 
twenty  sons  survived  their  father.  He  died 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years.  At  the 
period  of  his  dissolution,  the  Turkish  empire 
in  Europe  included  the  whole  of  what  is 
now  regarded  as  European  Turkey,  beside 
Greece  and  the  greatest  part  of  Hungary. 

MAHOMMED  THE  THIRD  became  sultan  in 
1595,  and  for  the  sake  of  securing  his  suc- 
I  cession,  immediately  put  to  death  his  nine- 
teen brothers,  and  seven  female  slaves  of 
'  his  father  who  were  pregnant.  His  reign 
of  eight  years  was  one  unceasing  scene  of 
conflict. 

ACHUED  THE  FIRST  succeeded  his  father 
in  1603.  In  his  reign,  the  weakness  and 
decline  of  the  empire  became  apparent. 
Achraet's  troops  were  defeated  in  many 
savage  battles,  both  by  the  Persians  and 
the  Hungarians.  In  1606,  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  German  emperor,  Rodolph 
the  Second,  which  is  regarded  as  the  first 
trace  of  an  international  law  between  Turkey 
and  the  European  powers.  In  this  reign,  a 
body  of  Cossacks  descended  the  Don  in  a 
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fleet  of  boats,  crossed  the  Black  Sea,  and 
fell  upon  Sinope,  which  they  plundered  and 
destroyed. 

MUSTAPHA  THE  FIRST,  the  brother  of 
Achmet,  ascended  the  throne  in  1617,  but 
was  deposed  and  imprisoned  six  months 
afterwards  in  consequence  of  a  revolution 
in  the  seraglio.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew. 

OTUMAN  THE  SECOND  became  sultan  in 
1618.  He  soon  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
nation,  and  was  deposed,  imprisoned,  and 
finally  strangled  by  his  rebellious  subjects. 
Mustapha  was  then  restored,  but  he  soon 
showed  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  in  about 
a  twelvemonth  was  again  deposed  by  the 
Janizaries. 

AMURATH  THE  FOURTH  began  to  reign  in 
1623,  at  the  tender  age  of  twelve.  For  the 
first  ten  years  he  was  governed  by  his 
mother,  Mah-peiker,  or  Moon-Face.  He 
then  grasped  the  regal  reins  himself,  and 
became  a  cruel,  but  enterprising  tyrant. 
He  is  the  first  sultan  on  record  who  broke 
the  commands  of  his  religion  by  indulging 
in  the  use  of  wine.  It  is  related,  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  parade  the  streets  at 
night  in  disguise.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, he  met  a  cobler  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, and  was  persuaded  to  taste  his  liquor. 
The  tasting  was  repeated  so  frequently  that 
the  next  day  the  sultan  was  suffering  the 
penalties  of  drunkenness  in  the  shape  of 
sickness  and  headache,  v  Sending  for  the 
cobler,  he  resolved  on  putting  him  to  death, 
but  was  persuaded  by  the  man  to  get  rid  of 
his  depression  by  taking  another  draught 
of  wine.  The  sultan,  it  is  added,  became 
a  confirmed  drunkard,  and  the  cobbler  was 
made  one  of  his  ministers.  Amurath  waged 
a  destructive  war  against  Persia.  After 
having  thrice  laid  siege  to  Bagdad,  he  took 
it  in  the  year  1638.  Ten  thousand  Persians 
lost  their  lives  during  the  siege,  and  20,000 
were  massacred  afterwards. 

IBRAHIM,  the  youngest  brother  of  Amu- 
rath,  succeeded  in  1640.  He  was  a  weak 
and  cruel  prince,  who  spent  his  time  in 
luxury  and  debauchery.  His  passion  for 
women  surpassed  everything  on  record,  and 
their  influence  over  him  was  unbounded. 
The  Janizaries  frequently  rebelled  during 
his  reign,  and  at  length  deposed  and 
strangled  him. 

MAHOMMED  THE  FOURTH,  son  of  Ibrahim, 
succeeded  him  in  1649,  being  then  but  seven 
years  of  age.  During  his  minority,  much 
disorder  prevailed  in  the  state.  The  pros- 
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perity  of  Turkey  was  afterwards  restored  by 
a  wise  minister.  The  Turks  were,  however, 
defeated  by  the  Austrians,  with  whom  they 
had  resumed  hostilities.  In  1678,  a  brief  war 
with  Russia  ended  in  the  conquest  of  Cherin 
by  the  Turks.  In  1683,  the  latter  were 
completely  defeated  by  the  allied  Austrians 
and  the  Poles.  This  and  other  disgraces 
produced  great  discontent  amongst  the 
people;  the  Janizaries  revolted,  and  the 
sultan  was  deposed  and  imprisoned. 

SOLYMAN  THE  SECOND  became  sultan  in 
1687.  He  was  frequently  defeated  by  the 
Austrians,  who  took  Belgrade.  During  his 
reign  the  empire  was  distracted  by  rebel- 
lions. He  died  of  dropsy,  having  occupied 
the  throne  scarcely  more  than  three  years. 

ACHMET  THE  SECOND  succeeded  him  in 
1691,  and  died  after  a  brief  but  disastrous 
reign. 

MUSTAPHA  THE  SECOND  ascended  the 
Turkish  throne  in  1695.  During  his  reign, 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  anxious  to  have 
a  free  communication  with  the  Black  Sea, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Austria  against 
Turkey,  and  obtained  possession  of  Azof. 
In  the  year  1607,  Prince  Eugene,  the  rival 
of  our  great  general,  Marlborough,  obtained 
a  great  victory  over  the  Turks  at  Zenta. 
The  slaughter  was  tremendous :  9,000  car- 
riages, 6,000  camels,  and  all  the  artillery 
and  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
This  event  led  to  the  peace  of  Carlowitz, 
by  which  Mustapha  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render Transylvania,  Kaminiek,  the  Morea, 
and  Azof.  Turkey  had  not  been  thus 
humbled  since  the  time  that  the  kingdom 
of  Bajazet  was  shattered  by  the  iron  hand 
of  the  Tartar  Tamerlane.  The  people  ap- 
peased their  irritation  by  deposing  their 
sultan. 

ACHMET  THE  THIRD  grasped  the  sceptre 
in  1703.  He  generously  sheltered  Charles 
the  Twelfth,  after  the  defeat  of  that  "  heroic 
madman"  at  Pultawa  by  Peter  the  Great. 
Peter  and  the  Russians  were,  in  their  turn, 
almost  annihilated,  in  consequence  of  their 
penetrating  into  the  Turkish  dominions  as 
far  as  Jassy,  where  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  Turkish  troops.  Peter  was  only 
saved  from  destruction  by  the  address  of 
his  Empress  Catherine,  who  bribed  the 
minister  of  Achmet.  The  sultan  himself 
obtained  no  other  advantage  than  the  reco- 
very of  the  fortress  of  Azof.  Achmet  at- 
tacked Venice  in  1714,  and  then  led  his 
army  into  Greece,  where  he  conquered  the 
Morea  in  one  campaign.  In  1716,  the 
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Turks  were  defeated  by  Prince  Eugene  at 
Peterwaradin,  and  again  the  following  year 
at  Belgrade.  The  humbled  Turks  were  glad 
to  conclude  a  peace,  by  which  they  ceded 
much  territory  to  Austria,  and  restored 
their  Venetian  conquests.  A  war  with 
Persia  followed,  in  which  the  Turks  were 
successful.  The  Persians,  however,  again 
commenced  hostilities,  and  recovered  the 
provinces  they  had  ceded.  A  revolt  of  the 
Janizaries,  in  which  Sultan  Achmet  was 
deposed,  was  the  result.  During  his  reign 
of  twenty-seven  years,  European  arts  and 
sciences  found  their  way  to  Constantinople, 
and  the  first  printing-press  was  established 
there. 

MAHMOUD,  his  nephew,  succeeded  in  1730. 
He  defeated  the  Persians,  and  concluded  a 
peace  with  them  which  was  not  satisfactory 
to  his  people.  He  became  implicated  in 
another  war  with  Austria  and  Russia,  both 
which  states  were  bent  on  dismembering 
their  now  enfeebled  neighbour.  The  Aus- 
trians were  defeated  in  several  battles,  and 
glad  to  purchase  peace  with  the  Turks  by  a 
restoration  of  that  territory  which  had  been 
taken  from  them  by  Prince  Eugene.  The 
Russians,  however,  obtained  many  advan- 
tages over  the  Turks,  and  the  peace  which 
concluded  hostilities  was  highly  advanta- 
geous to  the  former.  The  latter  years  of 
Mahmoud  were  troubled  by  a  war  with 
Persia,  and  by  disturbances  in  Egypt  and 
other  subjected  provinces. 

OTHMAN  THE  THIRD,  his  brother,  suc- 
ceeded Mahmoud  in  1754,  and  his  brief 
reign  is  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable 
event. 

MUSTAPHA  THE  THIRD  ascended  the 
throne  in  1757.  The  increasing  power  of 
Russia  induced  him  to  declare  war  against 
the  Empress  Catherine  the  Second.  The 
power  of  the  Ottoman  had  been  slowly  de- 
caying, while  that  of  Russia  had  been  rapidly 
advancing,  and  the  arms  of  Catherine  were 
pre-eminently  successful.  Her  troops  took 
possession  of  the  Crimea  and  Circassia :  her 
agents  fomented  an  insurrection  in  Greece ; 
and  her  infant  fleet  destroyed  that  of  the 
Turks,  in  the  bay  of  Chesme.  The  sultan 
died  during  the  war,  but  during  the  same 
year,  1774,  a  peace  was  concluded  at 
Kainardji  by  his  son  Abdul  Ahmed,  or 
Achmet  the  Fourth.  This  humiliating  peace 
has  been  frequently  referred  to  during  the 
present  struggle,  of  which  it  has  been  the 
partial  cause.  By  it  Russia  obtained  the 
Great  and  the  Little  Kabarda ;  that  is,  the 
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sultan  engaged  not  to  oppose  the  Russian 
occupation  of  those  countries,  which  had 
previously  been  declared  independent.  Ca- 
therine also  obtained  for  Russia  the  pos- 
session of  Azof  and  other  fortresses;  the 
country  between  the  Bog  and  the  Dnieper; 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  a 
free  passage  through  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelles ;  the  co-protectorship  over  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia ;  and  the  protectorship 
over  all  the  Greek  churches  within  the 
Turkish  empire. 

A  i;in  L-ARMED,  or  Achmet  the  Fourth, 
succeeded  in  1774.  He  renewed  the  war 
with  Russia,  but  Catherine  was  again  tri- 
umphant. The  sultan  died  suddenly,  after 
a  reign  of  fifteen  years. 

SELIM  THE  THIRD  became  sultan  in  1789. 
He  was  one  of  the  moat  enlightened  men  of 
the  East,  and  formed  a  plan  for  the  regene- 
ration of  his  country.  Beaten  at  Martines- 
tie  by  the  united  Russians  and  Austrians, 
Turkey  would  have  been  overrun  but  for 
the  intervention  of  England,  Prussia,  and 
Sweden.  Peace  was  then  concluded  with 
both  Austria  and  Russia.  Buonaparte's 
invasion  of  Egypt  involved  Selim  in  a  war 
with  France,  in  which  his  army  was  utterly 
defeated,  and  Egypt  conquered  by  the 
French,  but  it  was  afterwards  restored  to 
the  sultan  by  the  English.  At  length  Selim 
began  his  reform.  To  the  troops  he  gave  a 
new  organisation,  called  the  Nizam  Jedid, 
which  placed  them  on  a  footing  similar  to 
that  of  European  armies.  His  object  was 
to  create  a  counterpoise  to  the  Janizaries, 
who  incessantly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
empire.  He  also  changed  the  system  of 
taxation  and  the  constitution  of  the  divan. 
These  alterations  created  an  insurrection 
among  the  Janizaries,  who  deposed  Selim 
and  confined  him  in  the  seraglio,  where  he 
was  soon  afterwards  murdered. 

MUSTAPBA  THE  FOURTH  Was   placed    upon 

the  throne  by  the  turbulent  troops  in  1807, 
and  immediately  afterwards  abolished  the 
reforms  of  his  predecessor.  He  soon  lost 
the  favour  of  the  Janizaries,  who,  in  the 
following  year,  besieged  his  palace,  and  de- 
posed him. 

MAHMOUD  THE  SECOND,  the  brother  of 
Mustapha,  pupil  of  the  ill-fated  refor- 
mer, Selim,  and  the  father  of  the  reign- 
ing Sultan  of  Turkey,  ascended  the  throne 
in  1808.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
energy  and  brilliant  talents,  but  they  were 
unhappily  stained  by  great  cruelties.  Mah- 
moud  owed  his  life  to  a  prevalent  supersti- 


tion, that  the  empire  would  terminate  with 
the  race  of  its  warlike  founder,  Othman  the 
bone-breaker.  He  became  the  only  living 
member  of  that  house,  by  causing  his  de- 
posed brother  to  be  strangled,  together 
with  his  infant  son.  Four  of  Mustapha's 
pregnant  female  slaves  were  also  sewn  up 
in  sacks,  and  drowned  in  the  Bosphorus. 
Mahmoud's  life  was  then  regarded  as  a 
sacred  thing  upon  which  depended  the 
national  existence  of  his  people.  Having 
put  an  end  to  the  rebellion  by  conciliating 
the  Janizaries,  he  renewed  the  war  with 
his  old  enemies  the  Russians,  and  prepared 
to  meet  a  rebellion  of  the  Greeks.  The 
last  event  brought  upon  Turkey  a  great 
calamity.  Several  European  powers  took 
the  Greeks  under  their  protection,  and  the 
Turkish  navy  was  destroyed  by  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  England,  France,  and  Russia, 
on  the  20th  of  October,  1827,  at  the  battle 
of  NAVARINO.  This  was  spoken  of  by  the 
people  of  England  as  a  glorious  and  bril- 
liant achievement;  but  in  the  speech  of 
George  the  Fourth  from  the  throne,  it  was 
alluded  to  as  an  untoward  event;  and  an 
untoward  event  it  has  certainly  proved,  for 
it  broke  the  right-arm  of  Turkey,  and  en- 
couraged the  Russian  court  to  persevere  in 
their  present  scheme  of  dangerous  aggres- 
sion. Besides  the  total  loss  of  her  navy, 
Turkey  was  yet  further  weakened  by  the 
largest  part  of  Greece  being  wrested  from 
her  dominions  and  erected  into  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom,  under  the  rule  of  the  Bava- 
rian prince  Otho. 

Mahmoud  bore  his  loss  with  wonderful 
heroism;  for  nothing  crushed  his  brave  and 
elastic  spirit.  Findmg  that  the  turbulent 
Janizaries,  and  not  himself,  were  the  real 
masters  of  the  empire,  he  resolved  to  adopt 
one  of  those  extreme  and  awful  measures  for 
which  only  one  plea  can  be  urged — that  of 
an  inevitable  necessity.  His  plan  was  to 
destroy  the  Janizaries  by  a  sudden  and 
terrible  blow,  and  thus  deliver  himself  and 
people  from  a  capricious  military  tyranny. 
During  the  night  of  the  15th  of  June,  1826, 
30,000  of  the  Janizaries  rose  in  insurrec- 
tion, burnt  the  palace  of  the  grand  vizier, 
and  proceeded  to  storm  the  seraglio  of  the 
sultan.  Mahmoud  was  soon  prepared :  the 
people  sided  with  him;  and  falling  upon 
the  rebels  with  an  army  of  50,000  men, 
he  put  to  death  20,000  of  them ;  banished 
the  rest  to  different  places  in  Asia  Minor ; 
and  abolished  the  order.  From  that  event 
begins  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Turkey. 
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A  ruinous  war  with  Russia  was  concluded 
by  the  peace  of  Adrianople  in  1829.  A 
war  with  Egypt  followed,  in  which  the  pride 
of  Turkey  was  further  humbled  by  his  vassal 
Mehemet  Ali,  the  pacha  of  that  country,  and 
his  brave  son  Ibrahim.  Constantinople  was 
only  saved  from  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
latter  by  the  help  of  the  Russian  emperor, 
Nicholas,  whose  assistance  Mahmoud  was 
glad  to  implore.  The  result  of  this  aid 
was  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  by 
which  Russia  bound  herself  to  assist  Turkey 
with  an  army  whenever  she  should  require 
it ;  in  return  for  which,  the  Porte  promised 
not  to  allow  any  armed  vessels  inimical  to 
Russia  to  pass  the  Dardanelles.  This  pro- 
mised protection  of  Turkey  was  a  delusive 
snare,  which  the  czar  trusted  would  mate- 
rially advance  the  ambitious  project  of  ter- 
ritorial extension  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 
ancestors. 

During  this  period  of  reverses,  Mahmoud 
was  still  busy  in  carrying  into  practice  the 
reforms  meditated  by  his  predecessor  Selim. 
He  introduced  the  European  costume  and 
discipline  into  the  army,  and  startled  his 
apathetic  subjects  by  the  establishment  of 
a  newspaper  at  Constantinople.  He  re- 
paired the  Greek  churches;  abolished  the 
barbarous  practice  of  sending  the  ambas- 
sador of  any  foreign  power  with  which  war 
was  declared  to  the  Seven  Towers,  a  state- 
prison,  which  may  be  called  the  bastile  of 
Constantinople.  A  religious  objection  to 
copy  the  human  form  had  existed,  which 
Mahmoud  endeavoured  to  overcome  by  sit- 
ting to  several  artists  for  his  portrait.  He 
caused  a  school  of  surgery  to  be  founded ; 
patronised  a  series  of*  anatomical  engrav- 
ings; and  placed  the  institution  for  luna- 
tics under  the  care  of  an  Hungarian  phy- 
sician, with  directions  to  treat  his  patients 
according  to  the  best  European  systems. 
He  induced  the  Turks  to  take  precautions 
against  the  plague  and  other  infectious  dis- 
eases, instead  of  regarding  them  as  an  in- 
fliction sent  by  the  Deity,  which  human 
skill  could  not  possibly  avert.  Contrary  to 
the  practice  of  former  sultans,  he  sat  in 
council  with  the  members  of  his  divan, 
and  removed  every  custom  he  considered 
worthless  or  opposed  to  the  progress  of  his 
people.  Finally,  he  set  at  defiance  the  reli- 
gious prohibition  of  wine,  an  example  in 
which  he  was  imitated  by  most  of  his  offi- 
cers and  dependents.  This  might  be  re- 
gretted by  some  Europeans ;  but  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  slight  step  towards  breaking 


down  that  false  religion  which  has  converted 
the  greatest  part  of  Asia  into  a  camp  and 
a  temperance  society.  With  respect  to  re- 
ligion, the  toleration  of  Mahmoud  was  re- 
markable, and  might  be  advantageously 
followed  by  many  Christian  prelates,  both 
of  the  catholic  and  protestant  churches. 
"  Let  protection,"  said  he,  "  be  equally  ex- 
tended to  every  one.  Mussulmans  must 
only  be  distinguished  from  other  men  at 
the  mosque,  Christians  at  the  church,  and 
Jews  at  the  synagogue." 

Dr.  Walsh  has  given  a  very  interesting 
word-picture  of  this  interesting  Turkish  re- 
former. "  I  had  an  opportunity,"  says  he, 
"  of  knowing  much  of  the  habits  and  private 
life  of  Mahmoud.  He  takes  two  meals 
a-day ;  one  at  eleven,  A.M.,  and  the  other  at 
sunset.  He  has  exchanged  the  Turkish 
stool  and  tray  for  a  chair  and  table,  which 
is  laid  out  exactly  in  the  European  fashion. 
The  table  is  furnished  with  a  cloth,  and 
knives  and  forks,  which  are  English;  to 
these  are  added  golden  spoons,  and  a  de- 
canter of  wine.  The  wine  is  usually  cham- 
pagne, which  he  is  fond  of,  and  is  greatly 
amused  when  the  cork  explodes  and  the 
wine  flies  up  to  the  ceiling.  He  always  sits 
alone  at  his  meals.  The  dishes  are  brought 
in  one  at  a  time,  in  succession,  to  the  number 
of  fifty  or  sixty,  all  covered  and  sealed.  He 
breaks  the  seal  himself,  and  tastes  the  dish ; 
if  he  does  not  like  it,  he  sends  it  away.  In 
his  domestic  habits  he  is  mild  and  amiable, 
to  a  degree  quite  astonishing  in  a  character 
marked  by  such  fierce  vigour.  He  is  a  cor- 
dial friend  and  a  gentle  master.  He  is 
remarkably  fond  of  his  children ;  enters  into 
all  the  sports  of  his  sons;  and  suffers  them 
to  take  great  liberties  with  him,  such  as 
riding  on  his  back.  He  is  himself  a  profi- 
cient in  manly  exercises." 

Sultan  Mahmoud's  reign  of  thirty-one 
years  was  disturbed,  during  the  close  of  it, 
by  a  new  war  with  Egypt,  but  he  did  not 
live  to  hear  of  the  total  defeat  of  his  armies 
by  Ibrahim  Pacha. 

ABDUL- MEDJID,  the  son  of  Mahmoud, 
and  present  sultan  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
was  born  on  the  20th  of  April,  1823.  He 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  1st  of  July,  1839, 
when  but  in  his  sixteenth  year.  He  is  the 
thirty-first  sovereign  of  the  family  of  Oth-  i 
man,  and  the  twenty-eighth  since  the  taking 
of  Constantinople.  He  was  delivered  from 
his  dangerous  Egyptian  enemy  by  the  inter- 
vention of  England,  Russia,  and  Austria. 
Admiral  Napier  took  Beyrut  and  St.  Jean 
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d'Acre,  and  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  driven  out 
,  of  Syria,  which  was  restored  to  the  authority 
of  the  young  sultan,  who,  on  the  restoration 
of  peace,  addressed  himself  to  furthering  the 
reforms  commenced  by  his  father.  Abdul- 
Medjid  is  quiet,  cold,  and  silent  in  his  man- 
ners, and  generally  worn  and  downcast  in 
his  aspect. 

The  following  portraiture  of  the  sultan, 
from  the  pen  of  a  recent  French  writer,  will 
be  read  with  more  than  ordinary  interest : — 

"  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid,  the  twenty-first 
child  of  Mahmoud,  was  commencing  his 
seventeenth  year  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.  He  looked  a  little  older  than  he 
really  was,  although  his  appearance  was  far 
from  announcing  a  robust  constitution. 
Some  months  previously  an  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  had  endangered  his  life.  He  had 
lii-dii  saved  by  the  care  of  an  Armenian  Ro- 
man catholic,  Mcricm-Khadoum,  who  was 
renowned  for  his  cures.  Slender  and  tall, 
he  had  the  same  long,  pale  face  as  his  father; 
his  black  eyebrows,  less  arched  than  those 
of  Mahmoud,  announced  a  mind  of  less 
haughtiness  and  of  less  energy.  His  lips 
are  rather  thick,  and  he  is  slightly  marked 
with  the  small-pox.  At  this  epoch  of  his 
life  his  features  did  not  present  a  very 
marked  expression,  as  if  no  strong  passion 
had  yet  agitated  the  young  breast.  But  his 
eyes,  large  and  very  beautiful,  sometimes 
became  animated  with  a  most  lively  expres- 
sion, and  glistened  with  the  fire  of  intelli- 
gence. 

"  Abdul-Medjid  was  much  indebted  to 
nature :  he  afterwards  perfected  his  educa- 
tion, and  has  become  a  most  accomplished 
prince,  remarkable  above  all  for  his  pas- 
sionate love  of  literature  and  the  arts. 

"  The  first  time  the  young  sultan  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  eyes  of  his  subjects, 
he  was  dressed  in  the  European  trowsers 
and  coat,  over  which  was  thrown  the  impe- 
rial cloak,  fastened  by  a  diamond  aigrette. 
On  his  breast  he  wore  the  decoration  of  the 
Nicham-Iflichar ;  his  head  was  covered  with 
I  the  fez,  surmounted  by  a  diamond  aigrette. 
The  new  king,  while  thus  continuing  the 
costume  of  his  father,  nevertheless  presented 
only  a  pale  resemblance  to  him.  Simple 
without  affectation,  he  cast  around  him 
glances  full  of  softness  and  benevolence. 
Everything  announced  in  him  the  dtbonnaire 
successor  of  an  inflexible  ruler;  nothing 
hitherto  had  indicated  what  great  and  pre- 
cious qualities  were  concealed  beneath  that 
modest  and  tranquil  exterior.  He  was  re- 


ceived favourably  by  his  people,  but  without 
any.  demonstration  of  enthusiasm.  It  was 
feared  that  this  delicate  youth  could  scarcely 
ie  equal  to  the  importance  of  his  duties. 
People  pitied  him,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
trembled  for  the  future  prospects  of  the 
country.  The  women  alone,  touched  by  his 
,'outh  and  his  appearance  of  kindness,  ruani- 
rested  their  sympathy  for  him  openly.  When 
ie  went  through  Constantinople  to  the 
mosque  of  Baiezid,  they  ran  towards  him 
'rom  all  parts.  '  Is  not  our  son  handsome  ?' 
they  cried,  adopting  him  with  affection. 

"  The  sultan  alone  is  deprived  of  the  four 
.awful  wives  which  the  Koran  allows  to 
those  who  can  support  them.  The  harem  is 
composed  of  a. /out  thirty  cadines,  or  ladies, 
and  a  still  greater  number  of  odalesques,  or 
waiting-women.  Amongst  the  cadines,  two 
or  three  only  are  looked  upon  as  favourites. 
There  are  also  dancers  anil  singers,  who,  by 
a  caprice  of  the  master,  may  sometimes  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  sultana.  The  women 
belonging  to  the  sultan  are  never  either 
Turks  or  Greeks.  The  seraglio  is  re- 
cruited exclusively  from  Georgians,  Malays, 
and  Abyssinians.  Accordingly,  the  sultan 
having  only  slaves  for  his  wives,  is  himself 
the  son  of  a  slave — a  reproach  which  the 
Turks  do  not  spare  him  when  they  are  dis- 
contented with  him.  At  the  moment  of  our 
writing,  Abdul-Medjid  has  already  nine  chil- 
dren, amongst  whom  five  are  daughters. 
Abdul-Medjid  has  only  one  brother. 

"  If  Abdul-Medjid  loves  literature,  he 
wishes  to  have  his  taste  for  it  shared  by  his 
subjects,  whom  he  is  always  endeavouring 
to  rescue  from  their  ignorance.  It  is  from 
his  reign  that  the  reorganisation  of  public 
instruction  must  be  dated. 

"  In  184G,  an  imperial  decree  ordered  the 
formation  of  a  council,  to  which  were  in- 
trusted all  questions  of  public  instruction, 
and  the  task  of  erecting  a  building  to  serve 
as  a  new  university. 

"  The  state  of  the  muktebs,  or  primary 
schools,  is  satisfactory  enough  at  the  present 
day.  Elementary  instruction  in  Turkey  is 
gratuitous  and  obligatory.  The  law  ordains 
that  each  Mussulman,  as  soon  as  his  sons  or 
daughters  have  reached  their  sixth  year, 
shall  have  their  names  inscribed  in  the 
books  of  one  of  the  public  schools,  unless  he 
proves  his  intention  of  educating  them  at 
home,  and  shows  that  he  possesses  the 
means  of  doing  so.  At  Constantinople  there 
are  now  existing  396  muktebs,  or  free-schools, 
frequented  by  22,700  children  of  both  sexes. 
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After  four  or  five  years  passed  in  the  muk- 
teb,  the  child  who  wishes  to  continue  his 
studies  further  enters  a  secondary  school, 
where  instruction  on  all  points  is  also  gra- 
tuitous. There  are  now  six  of  these  schools 
at  Constantinople,  containing  870  pupils. 
The  superior  instruction  has  been  divided 
into  several  branches :  the  school  of  the 
mosque  of  Ahmed,  and  that  of  Suleiman, 
for  the  young  men  who  are  intended  to  fill 
public  appointments ;  the  college  of  Valide- 
Sultana,  founded  with  the  same  view ;  the 
normal  school,  for  the  education  of  the  pro- 
fessors ;  the  imperial  school  of  medicine,  the 
military  school,  the  naval  school,  and  the 
agricultural  school  of  San  Stefano. 

"Abdul-Medjid  himself  superintends  these 
different  schools,  and  visits  in  person  at  the 
frequent  examinations  by  which  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  is  tested.  The  young  Turks 
are  very  intelligent  and  very  docile  ;  without 
vanity ;  exceedingly  conscientious,  and  bent 
upon  doing  their  duty.  They  are  grave  but 
polite  in  their  demeanour,  and  never  quarrel 
or  dispute.  There  are  numerous  libraries  at 
Constantinople ;  the  number  of  volumes 
which  they  contain  may  be  estimated  at 
80,000,  reckoning  both  MSS.  and  printed 
books.  The  literature  of  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  Turkey  is  represented  in  them  ;  and 
the  collection  includes  philosophical  and 
theological  works,  poetry,  history,  books  of 
science,  and  an  immense  number  of  those 
treatises  on  conduct  and  manners,  to  which 
the  Turks  attach  almost  as  much  importance 
as  the  Chinese  themselves.  The  printing- 
press  does  its  work  at  Constantinople,  but  as 
yet  but  slowly.  The  periodical  press  has 
produced  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  jour- 
nals, printed  sometimes  in  French,  some- 
times in  Turkish  or  Greek. 

"  The  reign  of  the  sultan  Abdul-Medjid 
has  been  sullied  by  no  execution,  by  no  act 
of  cruelty.  None  of  his  ministers  have  ever 
|  lost  their  lives  when  they  have  lost  their 
power.  In  the  West  the  despotism  of  the 
East  has  been  ill  understood,  and  much  ex- 
aggerated. 

"  The  deaths,  by  poison  and  the  rope, 
which  are  so  often  spoken  of  in  Oriental 


history,  only  happened  to  the  vizirs,  the 
pachas,  the  ulemahs,  and  scarcely  ever  to 
simple  subjects. 

"  If  Abdul-Medjid  has  not  been  cruel, 
like  the  greater  part  of  his  predecessors,  he 
has  known  how  to  employ  a  just  severity 
when  there  has  been  cause  for  it.  He  has 
often  shown  that  the  laws  are  to  be  exe- 
cuted with  firmness,  and  that  the  guilty 
cannot  escape  under  any  pretence.  Thus 
Hassan,  the  Pacha  of  -Koniah,  was  con- 
demned, by  the  high  court,  to  perpetual 
labour  at  the  galleys,  for  having  killed  his 
servant  upon  a  very  slight  provocation." 

Of  the  GOVERNMENT  of  Turkey  we  will 
speak  very  briefly.  It  has  been  happily 
called  a  despotism  tempered  by  rebellions ; 
for  they  are  the  invariable  resort  of  the 
people,  when  they  consider  themselves  op- 
pressed or  injured  by  their  monarch.  The 
sultan  is  absolute ;  that  is,  there  is  no  check 
to  his  power  corresponding  to  the  English 
houses  of  parliament.  He  is  also  the  chief 
ruler  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  but  is 
compelled  not  only  to  reign  conformably  to 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran  and  other  reli- 
gious books,  but  also  to  defer  to  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  mufti  and  the  assembly 
of  the  ulemahs.  The  mufti  is  the  highest 
legal  dignitary — the  patriarch  and  high  chan- 
cellor of  the  empire.  The  sultan  neither 
makes  war,  concludes  peace,  or  takes  any 
important  step  without  inquiring  of  hirn  and 
the  ulemahs  whether  his  intention  is  confor- 
mable to  the  laws.  Ulemah  is  the  name  for 
all  doctors  of  law  and  theology,  and  for 
members  of  the  learned  class  generally. 
The  mufti  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  the 
judges  and  other  distinguished  functionaries 
— "the  dignitaries  of  law"  or  the  "  dignita- 
ries of  science."  They  are  called  the  assem- 
bly of  the  ulemahs  or  wise  men.  The  aris- 
tocracy of  the  empire  is  divided  into  the 
dignities  of  the  pen  and  the  dignities  of  the 
sword.  The  members  of  the  former  com- 
pose the  sublime  porte  or  state-council  of 
the  sultan,  the  president  of  which  is  the 
grand  vizier.  To  the  latter  belong  gover- 
nors of  provinces  and  high  officers  of  the 
1  army. 


KELIGION  IN  TURKEY. 


EUROPEAN  TURKEY  contains  somewhere  about 
12,000,000  Christians  to  3,000,000  Mussul- 
mans or  Mohammedans.  These  proportions 
are  exactly  reversed  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  where 
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there  are  supposed  to  be  12,000,000  Mus- 
sulmans to  3,000,000  Christians. 

Mohammedanism  is  the  established  reli- 
gion of  Turkey.    It  received  its  name  from  its 
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[THE  KORAN. 


founder,  Mahomet,  who  was  born  at  Mecca 
in  Arabia,  in  the  year  569.  It  is  deism 
blended  with  some  superstitious  observances; 
its  primary  doctrine  being  that  there  is  but 
one  God,  and  that  Mahomet  is  his  prophet. 
The  precepts  and  principles  of  this  Eastern 
religion  are  contained  in  the  Koran,  which 
is  asserted  to  have  been  written  by  the 
angel  GabrieJ,  and  delivered  by  him  to  the 
prophet  a  verse  at  a  time,  over  a  period  of 
twenty-three  years.  The  Mussulmans  ven- 
erate three  other  books,  which  they  regard 
as  being  almost  as  sacred  as  the  Koran. 
These  are  the  Hadiff,  or  Sunneth,  containing 
an  account  of  the  conversations  and  dealings 
of  the  prophet ;  the  Jdjhay-ummeth,  or  ex- 
planations and  decisions  of  the  most  eminent 
disciples  of  Mahomet;  and  the  Kiyas,  or 
canonical  decisions  of  the  imauns,  or  priests 
of  the  early  centuries  of  Islamism. 

The  Koran  is  written  in  the  Koreish 
Arabic,  a  language  of  great  capabilities,  and 
believed  in  the  East  to  be  that  used  in 
Paradise.  The  Mohammedans  assert  that  it 
is  eternal  and  uncreated,  and  that  the  origi- 
nal is  written  in  heaven  on  a  gigantic  table. 
It  is  held  in  the  most  superstitious  venera- 
tion, and  no  good  Mussulman  so  much  as 
touches  it  without  first  performing  certain 
ablutions.  That  this  reverential  custom  may 
not  be  infringed  upon,  a  label  is  placed  on 
the  cover,  containing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — "  Let  none  touch  but  they  who  are 
clean."  The  Koran  is  divided  into  114  sections 
and  3,000  verses.  Its  contents  are  chiefly 
precepts  on  religion,  law,  and  morality.  To 
every  section  there  is  a  title,  as  follows : — 
The  Table;  the  Spoil;  the  Thunder;  the 
Prophets ;  the  Pilgrimage ;  the  Resurrection, 
&c.  The  following  unexceptionable,  if  not 
admirable  prayer,  is  attached  to  it  as  an 
introduction  : — "  Praise  to  God,  the  Lord 
of  all  created  things,  the  all-merciful,  the 
King  of  the  day  of  judgment.  We  pray  to 
Thee  and  supplicate  Thee  for  assistance. 
Lead  us  into  the  right  way — into  the  way 
of  those  to  whom  Thou  art  merciful ;  not  of 
those  with  whom  Thou  art  wrath,  or  of 
those  who  go  astray." 

Mahomet  died  in  the  year  622,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  fever  brought  on  by  poison 
administered  to  him  in  his  favourite  dish — 
a  shoulder  of  mutton — by  a  Jewess,  who 
took  this  severe  mode  of  testing  his  divine 
and  prophetic  character.  He  held  that 
Moses  and  Christ  were  prophet*,  but  that 
there  were  none  between  the  latter  and  him- 
self. His  favourable  opinion  of  Moses,  and 


of  the  founder  of  our  own  religion,  may 
probably  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  assisted  in  the  composition  of 
the  Koran  by  a  monk  and  a  learned  Jew  : 
such  at  least  is  the  assertion  of  many  writers. 
His  ideas  respecting  futurity  are  romantic 
and  sensual.  The  usual  title  for  the  Moham- 
medan Paradise  is  Jaunat-al-Nain,  the  gar- 
den of  voluptuousness.  It  is  situated,  say 
the  faithful,  above  the  seventh  heaven,  and 
immediately  under  the  throne  of  God. 
There  the  blest  will  pass  their  time  in  dal- 
liance with  black-eyed  girls  of  superhuman 
beauty,  called  Hur-al-Oyun,  corrupted  by 
us  into  Houri.  To  account  for  the  ex- 
quisite purity  and  perfection  of  their  per- 
sons, it  is  added  that  they  are  not  formed  from 
clay,  like  mortals,  but  from  musk.  They 
are  said  to  reside  in  pavilions  formed  of 
pearls,  one  of  which  is  sixty  miles  long. 
Some  enlightened  Mohammedans  consider 
that  these  sensual  pleasures  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  allegorical.  The  Mussulman 
notion  of  a  place  of  future  punishment  is 
just  as  extraordinary.  It  is  divided  into 
seven  compartments  or  pits,  for  different 
orders  of  criminals;  the  lowest  being  for 
the  hypocrites.  The  spirits  of  the  dead  are 
all  obliged  to  pass  over  a  bridge  called  Al 
Sirat,  which  is  as  fine  as  a  hair,  and  as  sharp 
as  a  razor.  The  just  and  faithful  perform 
this  unpleasant  feat  easily  enough ;  but  the 
wicked  and  unbelievers  fall  over  into  the 
place  assigned  for  them.  '  , 

The  Christians  of  Turkey  belong  mostly 
to  the  Greek  church,  which  is  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  Latin  or  Roman  Catholic  one. 
The  Greek  church  does  not  recognise  the 
pope,  or  any  one  else,  as  the  visible  vicar  of 
Christ  upon  earth.  It  also  contends  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Supreme 
Deity  alone,  and  not  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  It  acknowledges  the  seven  sacra- 
ments of  the  Roman  church,  venerate* 
relics,  graves,  and  crosses,  but  rejects  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  works  of  supereroga- 
tion, indulgences,  and  dispensations.  The 
clergy,  with  the  exception  of  the  monks  and 
the  bishops,  are  permitted  to  marry  once. 
They  must  not,  however,  contract  a  second 
alliance  or  espouse  a  widow.  The  service  of 
the  Greek  church  consists  almost  entirely  of 
forms,  and  is  extremely  tedious.  Their  are 
four  patriarchs  in  the  Greek  church ;  those 
of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem.  The  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople acquires  his  authority  by  purchase 
from  the  Porte. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

RUSSIA — ITS  EXTENT,  NATURE,  AND  POPULATION. 


THE  Russian  empire  is  the  largest  in  the 
world,  of  which  it  forms  a  ninth,  or,  ac- 
cording to  other  calculations,  a  seventh 
portion.  It  extends  over  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Europe,  over  the  whole  of  Northern 
Asia,  and  the  north-western  coast  of  North 
America.  Its  entire  area  is  supposed  to 
include  the  enormous  space  of  7,700,000 
square  miles. 

RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE  is  situated  between 
43°  to  71°  north  latitude,  and  from  20°  to 
63°  east  longitude.  It  is  bounded  east  by 
Siberia  and  the  Caspian  Sea;  south  by  Asia- 
tic Russia,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Ottoman 
and  the  Austrian  empires;  west  by  Mol- 
davia, Austria,  Prussia,  the  Baltic,  and 
Sweden;  and  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Its  length  is  1,960  miles,  and  its  breadth 
1,850.  Its  magnitude  may,  perhaps,  be 
more  readily  understood  by  saying,  that  it 
is  about  thirty  times  as  large  as  England. 

RUSSIA  IN  ASIA  embraces  Siberia,  Kamts- 
chatka,  and  the  region  of  the  Caucasus. 
It,  however,  includes  some  countries  which 
are  only  nominally  subject  to  the  czar,  and 
others  which  do  not  recognise  his  power, 
and  are  almost  constantly  at  war  with  him. 
Its  capital  is  Teflis,  which  stands  in  a  nar- 
row valley  on  the  river  Kur.  Siberia  is 
divided  into  three  extensive  governments, 
namely,  Tobolsk,  Irkutsk,  and  Tomsk.  The 
climate  of  Asiatic  Russia  is  in  many  places 
so  severely  cold  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  resi- 
dence of  man.  Altogether,  it  is  so  thinly 
peopled,  that  the  average  gives  little  more 
than  one  inhabitant  to  each  square  mile. 
In  many  places,  any  attempt  to  raise  grain 
would  be  useless;  and  in  some,  nothing  grows 
but  spungy  moss,  or  low  stunted  bramble. 
Siberia,  however,  is  valuable  to  Russia  on 
account  of  its  mines.  Gold  is  met  with  in 
small  quantities,  iron  and  copper  are  plenti- 
ful, and  antimony,  cobalt,  mercury,  and 
zinc  are  met  with.  Russian  America  in- 
cludes the  whole  of  the  north-west  of  that 
great  continent.  We  only  refer  to  these 
possessions  to  show  the  enormous  territory 
beneath  the  sway  of  the  czar,  and  the  capa- 
bilities of  extension  of  the  Russian  empire. 

Russia  is  divided  into  fifty  governments, 
thirty-three  of  which  are  in  Europe.  The 
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enumeration  of  them  here  would  be  unne- 
cessary, as  it  is  not  probable  that  Russia 
will  become,  like  Turkey,  the  seat  of  war. 
The  surface  of  European  Russia  is  one 
almost  unbroken  plain ;  and  geological  phe- 
nomena, confirmed  by  tradition,  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  a  great  part  of  central 
Russia  once  formed  the  bed  of  the  sea.  It 
has  a  greater  variety  of  soil  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe :  some  portions  are  almost 
as  fertile  as  any  in  the  world;  while  others 
are  scarcely  more  adapted  for  agriculture 
than  the  great  African  desert.  Its  climate 
is  extremely  diversified ;  in  fact,  it  is  gene- 
rally said  to  possess  three  climates — the  cold, 
the  hot,  and  the  temperate.  The  winter  in 
the  northern  districts  lasts  from  seven  to 
eight  months,  and  in  the  southern  from  five 
to  six  months.  The  thermometer  usually 
descends  to  22°  below  zero  at  the  end  of 
December,  or  in  January;  even  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  farther  inland,  the  cold  is  much 
more  intense.  During  summer  the  heat  for 
a  few  weeks  is  very  great. 
The  population  consists  of  about  60,000,000: 
it  is  composed  of  people  belonging  to  100 
nations,  and  speaking  forty  different  lan- 
guages. They  belong  either  to  the  Caucasian 
or  the  Mongol  race,  but  chiefly  to  the 
former.  The  Sclavonians  or  Russians  amount 
to  40,000,000,  or  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
population.  They  are  divided  into  Great 
and  Little  Russians.  The  Cossacks,  a  pecu- 
liar people,  who  form  a  species  of  democratic 
republic,  are  properly  descended  from  the 
latter.  The  population  is  divided  into  four 
classes — namely,  the  nobility,  clergy,  free- 
men and  peasants,  or  serfs,  who  are  literally 
slaves,  being  bought  and  sold  with  the  land 
they  cultivate.  It  is  asserted  that  through- 
out European  Russia  there  are  not  more 
than  a  million  and-a-half  of  free  men.  If 
this  statement  is  correct,  that  vast  people 
must  be  strangely  deficient  in  that  moral 
power  and  manly  spirit  which  constitutes 
the  real  strength  of  nations. 

The  character  of  the  Russian  people  par- 
takes something  of  that  of  the  French,  but 
it  has  many  points  entirely  its  own.  They 
are  generally  hospitable,  industrious,  tole- 
rant, cheerful,  and  good-tempered  in  their 
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dispositions  ;    quick,    elegant,    ostentatious, 
and  polite  to  excess  in  their  manners.     The 
ostentation  and  gorgeous  luxury  of  the  nobles 
probably  exceeds  that  of  any  other  country. 
The  profusion  of  rare  flowers,   wax-lights, 
and  servants  in  livery,  exhibited  at  Ibesoir&s 
of  the    nobles,  are  almost   fabulous.      The 
people  are  generally  handsome,  hardy,  and 
brave ;  Buonaparte  once  said,  that  next  to 
the  French,  they  were  the  best  soldiers  in 
Europe.     They  are  exceedingly  subtle  and 
cunning  j  the  ingenuity  of  the  moujik  (i.e. 
serf)  exceeds  that  of  the  Jew.     Peter  the 
Great  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  that  a  single 
Russian  is  a  match  for  three  Jews.     Their 
greatest   vices   are    their   drunkenness  and 
that  dishonesty  or  propensity  for  theft  which 
prevails  throughout  Russia,  and  which  the 
present  Emperor  Nicholas  is  making  such 
constant  but  ineffectual  attempts  to  reform. 
Venality  and  corruption  pervade  every  grade 
of  society,  bat  are  singularly  apparent  in  the 
Russian  officials.     The  dishonesty  of  these 
functionaries  has  become  proverbial.     They 
seem  to  be  insensible  to  the  guilt  or  shame 
of  it ;   and  when  a  general  is  degraded  to  a 
common  soldier,  or  an  admiral  to  a  sailor, 
for  peculation  of  the  public  money  entrusted 
to   them,   the    usual    comment   is,    "What 
fools  to  allow  themselves  to  be  discovered !" 
It  is    said,  that   public   functionaries   who 
possess    an    annual    salary    of    a    100,000 
roubles,  will  sometimes  raise  it  to  as  much 
as  2,000,000.     A  German  writer,  after  re- 
marking that  corruption  is  the  worm  that 
dieth  not  in  the  Russian  empire,  relates  what 
follows  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience : 
"  One  officer,  instead  of  instructing  his  sol-  j 
diers,  makes  them  devote  all  the  time  they ; 
ought  to  pass  in  learning  their  exercise,  in 
labours  profitable  to  himself.     Another  re- 
ceives pay  for  men  who  have  never  existed, — 
save  on  paper.     A  third  sends  his  horses  to 
grass,  and  pockets  the  money  intended  for 
forage.     A  fourth    defrauds  the  troops   of 
food  and  clothing,  without  troubling  himself 
about  the  number  of  deaths  and    diseases 
that  result  from  this  scandalous  abuse.    The 
majority  put  into  their  pockets  the   money 
destined  to  repair  and  complete  the  matt-fir/, 
which  accounts  for  the  frequent  and  sudden 
decay  remarked  in  Russian  armies.     Every- 
where you  find  Jobbery — organised  robbery 
• — hierarchical  robbery ;  for  in  Russia  every 
officer  robs  according  to  his  rank :  so  that 
ft  dignity  is  less  valued  on  its  own  account 
and  for  its  honour,  than  for  the  plunder  it 
may  bring  in."     The  ships  comprising  the 
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Russian  navy  speedily  rot  and  become  un- 
seaworthy,  from  being  built  of  green  timber, 
on  account  of  the  cheating  of  commanders, 
contractors,  and  subordinate  officials. 

Passing  from  the  people  of  Russia,  let  us 
briefly  consider  a  few  of  its  principal  cities, 
:  &c.     St.  Petersburg,  its  capit?.!,   was  built 
i  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen. 
tury    by    Peter   the    Great.     It   stands   on 
|  both  banks  of  the  river  Neva ;  and  although 
great  part  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood, 
yet  its  noble  public  buildings,  the  width  ot 
j  its   streets,   and    its   grand    public    squares 
make  it  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Europe. 
Its  dimensions,  no  doubt,  contribute  to  its 
reputation  :  it  is  larger  than  London,  being 
about  twenty  miles  in  circumference.     It  is, 
however,   extremely   cold    and    damp,    and 
subject  to  dangerous  inundationsof  the  Neva. 
In  one  that  occurred  in  1824,  no  less  than 
15,000  lives  were   lost.     It  is  feared  that 
the  city  may  at  some  period  be  altogether 
destroyed    by   these    terrible    floods.       Its 
population  amounts  to  about  half-a-million, 
and  is  said  to  be  composed  of  twice  as  many 
men  as  women.     Amongst  the  noble  monu- 
ments   which    ornament    the    city   is    the 
bronze   equestrian    statute   of   its   founder. 
It  stands  on  a  huge  block  of  granite,  and 
looks  like  the  presiding  genius  of  the  nation. 
The  finest  buildings  are  the  Winter  Palace, 
the  Hermitage,  the  Senate,  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Isaac.     The  latter 
is  a  building  of  extraordinary  magnificence. 
For  its  construction,   Finland   supplied  its 
beautiful  granite   and    porphyry,   Italy  its 
finest   marble,    and   artists  of  all    climates 
mingled  the  efforts  of  their  genius.     Next 
to  London    and  Hamburg,   St.   Petersburg 
has  the  most  important  trade  of  any  city  in 
Europe.     The  Neva  is  generally  frozen  over 
for  six  months  in  the  year ;  and  during  the 
winter,  the  thermometer  is  sometimes  thirty 
degrees  below   zero.      This  bitter  time  is, 
however,    preferred   to   the    brief  summer, 
which  is  so  hot  as  to  be  painfully  oppres- 
sive. 

In  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
and  about  thirty-one  miles  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, of  which  it  is  the  defence,  stands  the 
famous  island  and  fortifications  of  Cron- 
stadt.  Its  harbours,  docks,  and  basins 
have  cost  many  millions  of  roubles,  and 
many  thousands  of  lives.  Its  vast  port  is 
divided  into  three  parts :  one  is  the  military 
port,  and  usually  contains  the  greater  part 
of  the  Russian  fleet ;  the  second  is  used  for 
refitting  ships  of  war;  and  the  third  for 
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lading  and  discharging  large  merchant  ships, 
•which,  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
water,  cannot  approach  St.  Petersburg.  All 
the  ports  are  strongly  defended  by  ramparts 
and  bastions.  In  summer,  Cronstadt  has 
a  population  of  more  than  50,000  persons. 
In  winter,  during  several  months  of  which 
the  port  is  ice-bound,  it  is  nearly  deserted. 

Moscow,  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia, 
stands  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  empire, 
and  is  still  the  seat  of  its  nationality.  Its 
population  is  probably  at  present  not  less 
than  400,000.  It  is  the  residence  of  many 
of  the  wealthiest  and  most  ancient  families 
among  the  nobility.  The  Kremlin,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  czars,  is  at  once  a  for- 
tress, palace,  castle,  and  cathedral.  It  is  a 
giant  amongst  buildings,  with  walls  sixteen 
feet  thick,  and  from  thirty  to  sixty  in  height, 
with  battlements,  embrasures,  towers,  and 
gates.  The  Marquis  de  Custine  observes, 
that  the  Kremlin  is  the  Mont  Blanc  of  for- 
tresses. "  I  have  been,"  he  adds,  "  over 
the  public  gardens  planted  upon  the  glaciers 
of  the  old  citadel  of  the  czars.  I  beheld 
towers,  then  other  towers;  flights  of  walls, 
and  then  other  flights;  and  my  eyes 
wandered  over  an  enchanted  city.  It  is 
saying  too  little  to  call  it  fairy-land !" 
Within  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  which  is 
in  itself  a  city,  are  as  many  as  four  cathe- 
drals and  thirty-two  churches.  Within  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Michael  are  contained  the 
tombs  of  all  the  Russian  sovereigns  to  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great.  A  railway  con- 
nects Moscow  with  St.  Petersburg.  The 
former  is  the  most  industrious  city  of  the 
empire,  and  is  regarded  as  the  Manchester 
of  Russia.  It  has  an  arsenal,  a  large  public 
library,  an  observatory,  a  botanic  garden, 
an  university,  and  many  literary  and  scien- 
tific institutions. 

Odessa  is  a  celebrated  seaport  town  on  a 
fine  bay  of  the  Black  Sea.  Late  events  have 
secured  for  it  a  permanent  mention  in  the 
historic  records  both  of  England  and  Russia. 
Odessa,  however,  has  purchased  its  distinc- 
tion at  a  price  which  has  ruined  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  struck  a  doubting  tremor  to  the 
heart  of  the  arrogant  czar.  It  lately  con- 
tained upwards  of  70.000  inhabitants,  ex- 
clusive of  its  garrison ;  and  in  1849,  the 
amount  of  its  export  and  import  trade  was 
valued  at  about  four  millions  and-a-hali 
sterling.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  is 
of  course,  entirely  suspended  since  the  re- 
cent bombardment;  a  part  of  it  being 
burnt  and  left  in  ruins.  The  fortifications 
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)atteries,  and  military  magazines  were  de- 
troyed  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  more 
mmane  principles  which  guide  our  modern 
warfare,  in  comparison  with  that  of  past 
imes,  the  commercial  harbour  was  spared. 

Sevastopol  is  a  strongly-fortified  seaport 
,own  and  arsenal,  standing  in  the  Crimea, 
on  a  deep  and  sheltered  creek  of  the  Black 
Sea.  It  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and 
>atteries.  Its  large  and  well-protected  har- 
)our  is  the  station  for  the  Russian  fleet  in 
he  Black  Sea, — a  circumstance  which  will 
no  doubt  lead  to  the  destruction  of  its  forti- 
ications.  While  they  exist,  the  Russian 
leet  in  the  neighbouring  sea  has  ever  a 
>lace  where  it  can  retire  in  safety  from  the 
*rim  threatening  mouths  and  loud  thunder- 
ng  of  the  French  and  English  cannon. 
The  population  of  Sebastopol  is  about 
30,000.  The  port  is  defended  by  eleven 
latteries,  mounting  1,500  cannon.  No 
stranger  may  approach  the  city  without  a 
special  permit,  or  reside  in  it  without  a 
special  order,  which  must  be  renewed  every 
xjur-and-tweuty  hours.  The  fact  that  the 
fortifications  of  this  famous  port  have  nearly 
all  been  erected  by  the  present  emperor, 
will  make  their  destruction,  should  it  take 
place  (and  we  doubt  not  it  will  do  so),  a 
work  of  warlike  retribution.  Sveaborg, 
Toola,  Nijni-Novgorod,  Kason,  and  other 
great  towns  do  not  demand  description. 

The  Crimea,  however,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten ;  for  it  will  probably  be  the  theatre 
of  some  of  the  sternest,  and  we  trust  most 
brilliant  and  decisive  scenes  of  the  war.  It 
is  a  peninsula  of  South  Russia,  formed  by 
the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Black  Sea.  Sim- 
feropol is  the  chief  town.  In  1837,  the 
population  of  the  peninsular  was  estimated 
at  190,063.  The  soil  of  the  south-east  part 
is  rich  and  fertile,  and  abundantly  produces 
all  the  fruits  and  grain  of  southern  Europe. 
The  north-west  forms  a  vast  plain,  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  and  only  fit  for  pasturage. 
Enormous  herds  of  cattle  are  reared  in  the 
Crimea :  it  is  estimated  to  possess  more 
than  7,000,000  sheep;  and  its  honey  is 
much  esteemed.  Its  mountains  are  covered 
with  noble  and  valuable  forests,  and  present 
a  beautiful  and  romantic  aspect. 

Circassia  is  now  declared  independent  of 
Russia ;  but  unhappy  Poland  still  remains 
subject  to  it.  Circassia  has  been  described 
as  a  nation  of  heroes,  whose  long-continued 
and  bravely-sustained  efforts  for  freedom 
against  its  tyrannic  neighbour,  have  long 
been  the  admiration  of  every  well-constituted 
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mind.  On  looking  to  a  map,  the  reader 
will  at  once  perceive,  that  to  sustain  the 
peace  of  Europe  by  wresting  the  Black  Sea 
from  the  domination  of  the  Russian  flag, 
the  freedom  of  Circassia  must  be  upheld. 
The  Circassians  are  regarded  as  being  physi- 
cally the  finest  specimens  of  the  human 
race.  Notwithstanding,  civilisation  is  in 
a  very  low  condition  among  them,  and 
parents  sell  the  most  beautiful  of  their 
female  children  to  gratify  the  sensual  plea- 


sures of  the  wealthy  Mussulmans  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  population  is  estimated  at 
220,000. 

The  principal  river  of  Russia  is  the  Volga. 
It  is  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  its  course, 
including  windings,  extends  for  2,000  miles. 
It  is  frozen  over  for  170  days  in  the  year. 
The  Don,  the  Dnieper,  Dvina,  and  the 
Neva  are  the  other  most  important  ones. 
Nicholas  would  like  to  add  the  broad  Danube 
to  the  number,  or  choke  it  up  with  mud. 


HISTORIC  VIEW  OF  RUSSIA  AND  ITS  AIMS. 


THE  origin  of  the  Russian  nation  is  generally 
dated  from  about  the  year  850.  At  tha't 
time  a  freebooter  of  the  Baltic,  named  Ruric, 
who  had  been  called  in  by  the  people  of 
Novgorod  to  defend  them  against  their 
neighbours,  seized  a  great  part  of  their 
country,  and  founded  a  Norman  dynasty. 
In  the  proceedings  of  these  barbarous  people, 
the  modern  reader  will  find  but  little  to  in- 
terest him. 

In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  Tartars  of  Kapchak  burst  into  Europe 
and  overspread  the  eastern  and  southern 
provinces  of  Russia.  After  two  centuries 
and-a-half  of  bondage,  the  yoke  of  the 
Tartars  was  shaken  off,  and  in  1462,  Ivan 
the  Great  succeeded  to  the  regal  dignity  of 
his  ancestors.  Some  years  afterwards  he 
assumed  the  title  of  czar,  announced  him- 
self to  the  other  states  of  Europe  as  an 
independent  sovereign,  and  Russia  came  to 
be  numbered  amongst  the  nations.  Con- 
stantinople  had  but  lately  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ottomans, — an  event  much  de- 
plored by  the  superstitious  Russians,  who 
regarded  it  with  feelings  of  religious  venera- 
tion. To  the  great  delight  of  his  subjects, 
Ivan  married  Sophia,  the  niece  of  the  last 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  and  adopted,  as  the 
eusign  of  his  state,  the  two-headed  eagle  ol 
the  eastern  empire, — that  symbol  having  been 
replaced  at  Constantinople  by  the  victorious 
crescent.  The  alliance  of  Ivan  with  the 
Greek  princess,  Sophia,  is  regarded  aa  an 
event  of  great  historic  importance ;  for  by  it 
Ivan  and  his  successors  pretend  that  they 
have  acquired  some  sort  of  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  heirs  to  the  rights  of  the  ancient 
Greek  emperors  of  Constantinople.  This 
sophism  has  been  used  to  colour,  with  at 
least  some  faint  tint  and  blush  of  justice,  the 
many  aggressive  acts  which  Russia,  in  its 


p-owing  strength,  has  from  time  to  time 
nflicted  upon  Turkey,  in  its  increasing 
weakness.  From  the  year  that  Ivan  wedded 
Sophia,  have  the  Russians  kept  an  evil  lust- 
ng  eye  upon  the  domes  and  gilded  minarets 
of  Constantinople. 

The  royal  family  of  Ruric  at  length  failed 
to  produce  a  prince  to  wear  the  imperial 
diadem  of  Russia;  and  in  1613,  Michael 
Romanoff,  the  founder  of  the  present  royal 
house  of  Russia,  was  elected  to  the  vacant 
throne. 

PETER  THK  GREAT,  the  fifth  sovereign  of 
the  house  of  Romanoff,  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  present  greatness  of  Russia, 
and  venerated  as  the  father  of  his  country. 
This  extraordinary  man  succeeded  to  the 
crown  in  1682.  His  eccentricities,  his  dis- 
guises, his  contempt  of  all  regal  convention- 
alities ;  his  industry,  perseverance,  energy, 
and  grasp  of  thought,  are  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  biography.  His  first  political  act 
revealed  his  design  (as  yet  dim  and  shadowy) 
upon  the  empire  of  the  East.  It  was  the 
taking  of  Azof  from  the  Turks,  in  1694. 
He  was  recalled  from  a  visit  to  England  by 
the  information  that  the  Strelitzes  (a  body 
of  troops  resembling  the  Turkish  Janizaries) 
were  in  rebellion.  He  speedily  crushed  the 
insurrection,  disbanded  the  Strelitzes,  and 
caused  2,000  of  them  to  be  executed.  Some 
writers  say  that  he  struck  off  the  heads  of 
many  of  these  wretched  men  himself,  and 
that  he  was  delighted  at  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  performed  this  savage  and  un- 
kingly  deed ;  but  this  has  been  denied.  In 
1701,  he  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  over- 
grown power  of  the  clergy,  by  abolishing 
the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  Moscow,  and  de- 
claring himself  to  be  the  head  of  the  Rus- 
sian church.  After  being  several  times 
defeated  by  Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden,  he 
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utterly  defeated  that  famous  soldier  at  the 
battle  of  Pultowa.  Peter's  difficulties,  when 
he  pursued  Charles  beyond  the  Pruth,  and  ! 
his  humiliation  in  Turkey,  we  have  already 
referred  to.*  During  his  wars  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  internal  improvement  of  his 
country,  and  the  creation  of  a  navy,  which 
he  justly  considered  essential  to  its  advance- 
ment. The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  em- 
bittered by  a  domestic  tragedy.  His  weak 
and  vicious  son,  Alexis,  had  incurred  his 
strong  resentment.  The  father  decreed  the 
arrest  of  the  son,  who  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death  on  a  charge  (real  or  pre- 
tended) of  conspiracy.  Alexis  died  in  prison : 
some  say  in  terror  of  his  sentence ;  others, 
that  he  perished  by  poison,  administered  at 
the  command  of  his  relentless  parent.  Peter 
was  the  first  czar  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias. 
He  died,  1725,  after  a  reign  of  six-and- 
thirty  years.  During  that  period  he  had 
raised  his  country  from  a  state  of  barbarism 
to  a  degree  of  military  strength  and  political 
importance  which  placed  her  on  a  level  with 
the  first  powers  of  Europe.  It  is  said  that 
he  bequeathed  to  his  cabinet  an  injunction, 
that  they  were  never  to  omit  an  opportunity, 
by  extending  their  conquests  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  East,  of  effacing  the  memory  of 
his  disgrace  beyond  the  Pruth. 

Peter's  widow,  Catherine  I.,  succeeded 
him;  and  was  herself  succeeded  by  Peter  II. 
The  events  of  their  reigns  are  not  of  much 
historical  importance,  and  do  not  bear  upon 
the  question  of  the  war.  During  the  reign 
of  the  Empress  Anne,  Crim  Tartary  was 
seized  and  incorporated  with  Russia. 

We  pass  over  the  brief  reign  of  Anne's 
grand  nephew,  Ivan,  and  that  of  the  accom- 
plished Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Peter  III.,  previously  Duke  of  Hol- 

*  The  devotion  of  his  wife  Catherine,  who  had 
accompanied  him  on  this  expedition,  is  both  inter- 
esting and  touching.  Her  history  is  a  romantic 
instance  of  the  wild  caprices  of  fortune.  Catherine 
was  a  poor  orphan,  the  natural  daughter  of  a  peasant 

E'rl,  and  brought  up  from  motives  of  charity  by  a 
utheran  minister  of  Marienberg.  For  a  time  she 
lived  as  a  servant  in  his  family,  and  at  an  early  age 
married  a  Swedish  dragoon.  Marienberg  was  be- 
sieged by  Peter's  troops,  who  carried  away  all  the 
inhabitants.  Catherine,  or  Martha  (as  she  was  then 
called),  was  amongst  the  prisoners,  and  her  husband 
had  perished  during  the  siege.  The  beauty  of  the 
widowed  orphan  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Russian 
general,  Bauer,  who  took  her  for  his  servant,  and 
also,  it  is  supposed,  for  his  mistress.  Prince  Ments- 
chikoff  then  became  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  low- 
born _  girl,  and  received  her  under  his  protection. 
She  lived  with  him  for  some  time,  when  the  emperor 
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stein-Gottorp,  succeeded  in  1762.  He 
abolished  torture  in  criminal  proceedings, 
and  issued  admirable  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  commerce.  His  startling  re- 
form, however,  in  the  army  and  the  church, 
excited  the  disapprobation  of  the  people. 
He  was  an  imitator  of  his  illustrious  com- 
peer, Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  whom 
he  admired  extremely.  It  is  said  that  he 
wanted  to  alter  everything,  and  that  without 
regard  to  the  opposition  of  his  subjects. 
After  a  reign  of  six  months,  he  was  de- 
throned and  cruelly  murdered  in  prison  by 
the  conspirators  against  him. 

CATHERINE  II.,  his  widow,  succeeded  him 
in  1762;  not  without  incurring  the  suspi- 
cion of  having  sanctioned  the  murder  of  her 
husband.  This  brilliant,  ambitious,  and 
unscrupulous  princess  gave  a  fresh  impulse 
to  Russian  policy,  which,  in  her  reign,  as- 
sumed that  steadily  aggressive  course  it  has 
ever  since  maintained.  That  policy  was  the 
extension  of  the  Russian  empire  in  all  direc- 
tions; especially  towards  Constantinople 
and  the  Mediterranean.  A  close  study  of 
the  reign  of  this  dissolute  but  gifted  woman 
will  amply  repay  the  historic  reader.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  among  the 
records  of  modern  nations.  She  was  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  Turks,  and  almost 
always  successful.  Her  troops  took  posses- 
sion of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  but  were, 
however,  unable  permanently  to  retain  them. 
Russia  had  hitherto  only  been  powerful  on 
land  ;  but  now  a  Russian  fleet  appeared  for 
the  first  time,  and  at  once  signalised  itself 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  navy. 
The  encroachments  of  the  empress  caused 
the  war  to  be  renewed  in  1787.  It  lasted 
for  five  years,  and  was  rendered  memorable 
by  the  frightful  carnage  at  the  taking  of 
Ismail,  and  for  the  sanguinary  triumphs  of 

accidentally  beheld  her,  and  was  so  captivated  by 
her  graceful  appearance  and  manners  that  he  made 
her  his  mistress.  While  in  that  position,  she  ob- 
tained so  much  influence  over  him,  that  a  few  years 
afterwards  he  married  her.  When  Peter  was  hemmed 
in  near  Jassy  by  an  overwhelming  army  (a  vain  at- 
tempt to  break  through  which  had  cost  him  18,000 
men),  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  tent,  gave  orders 
that  no  one  should  approach  him,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  despair.  Catherine  disobeyed  the  com- 
mand, and  found  her  husband  in  strong  convulsions, 
brought  on  by  extreme  agitation.  Exerting  her 
womanly  tenderness,  she  succeeded  in  calming  him, 
and  wisely  proposed  that  he  should  negotiate  with 
the  enemy.  Stripping  herself  of  her  jewels,  and 
collecting  all  other  articles  of  similar  value  in  the 
camp,  she  bribed  the  minister  of  the  sultan,  and 
saved  the  life  of  the  man  who  had  raised  her  from 
the  dust  to  an  imperial  diadem. 
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Potemkin  and  Suwarrow.  In  1795,  the 
final  dismemberment  of  Poland  took  place, 
by  which  its  nationality  was  extinguished, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  its  territories  an- 
nexed to  Russia.  Catherine  indulged  in 
sensuality  to  an  extent  that  seems  almost 
incredible.  She  kept  her  male  favourites 
more  openly  than  some  monarchs  of  the 
other  sex  do  their  mistresses.  They  were 
installed  into  office  with  as  much  formality 
!  aa  were  her  ministers,  and  changed  much 
more  frequently.  She  was  a  great  patron 
of  literature,  and  herself  wrote  and  con- 
versed with  grace  and  intelligence.  It  was 
during  her  reign  that  the  apprehensions  of 
the  Christian  states  became  first  excited  for 
the  security  of  the  Turks.  Statesmen  began 
to  have  a  dim  idea  that  eventually  the  Otto- 
man empire  might  be  overwhelmed  by  and 
swallowed  up  in  Russia.  Indeed,  Catherine 
had  bestowed  the  name  of  Constantino  upon 
her  second  son,  with  the  view  of  eventually 
placing  him  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 
PAUL  succeeded  in  1796.  Catherine,  his 
mother,  had  hated  him,  and  a  suspicion  was 
entertained  that  he  was  a  Finnish  foundling, 
and  not  of  royal  blood.  His  singularity, 
caprice,  boundless  extravagance,  and  frantic 
tyranny  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  he 
was  insane.  He  joined  the  second  grand 
coalition  against  France,  but  afterwards 
abandoned  his  allies,  and  concluded  peace 
with  Buonaparte.  He  was  about  to  engage 
in  a  war  with  England,  when  he  was  seized 
and  strangled  in  his  palace  by  a  band  of 
conspirators.  The  murder  was  supposed  to 
have  received  the  sanction  of  his  own  son 
and  successor,  Alexander,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  punish  the  regicides.  Paul  left 
four  sons :  Alexander,  afterwards  emperor ; 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  who  died  in 
1831  ;  the  present  emperor,  Nicholas;  and 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  who  died  in  1849. 
ALEXANDER  became  emperor  in  1801. 
<  He  adopted  pacific  measures  towards  Eng- 
!  land,  and  disbanded  an  army  of  45,000 
I  Cossacks,  whom  his  father  had  collected  for 
the  insane  purpose  of  marching  overland  to 
'  India.  Alexander  refused  to  acknowledge 
I  the  imperial  dignity  of  Napoleon,  and  joined 
the  Austrian  alliance  against  him.  The 
great  Corsican,  however,  humiliated  his 
enemies  at  the  gigantic  and  brilliant  battle 
of  Austerlitz.  In  1806,  the  Russian  troops 
were  poured  into  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
The  defeat  of  the  Russians,  in  1807,  at  the 
battle  of  Friedland,  led  to  an  interview  be- 
tween Buonaparte  and  Alexander,  on  a  raft 


at  Tilsit,  and  peace  soon  followed.  Napoleon 
opened  a  scheme  for  the  division  of  Europe 
between  them  ;  but  the  two  lions  could  not 
agree  as  to  their  respective  shares  of  the 
spoil.  In  1809,  Alexander  wrested  Fin- 
land from  the  chivalrous  Gustavus  of  Swe- 
den, and  annexed  it  to  Russia.  Alexander 
also  pursued  the  aggressive  policy  of  his 
ancestors  against  the  Turks,  whom,  after 
three  savage  but  indecisive  campaigns,  he 
stripped  of  Bessarabia.  Napoleon's  "  conti- 
nental system,"  by  which  England  was  to 
be  reduced,  by  having  all  the  ports  of  Eu- 
rope closed  against  her,  inflicted  enormous 
injury  upon  the  trade  of  Russia.  Alexander, 
therefore,  refused  to  support  it,  and  this  led 
to  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the  French 
emperor.  The  result  was,  the  invasion  of 
Russia  by  Napoleon  in  the  autumn  of  1812, 
with  an  army  of  nearly  half  a  million  of 
men.  Such  an  array  of  armed  hosts  had 
not  been  seen  in  Europe  since  the  time 
when  every  nation  poured  forth  its  thou- 
sands to  Palestine  to  rescue  the  tomb  of 
Christ  from  the  Turks.  The  fearful  battle 
of  Borodino  followed  :  10,000  French,  and 
15,000  Russians,  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field,  while  the  wounded  were  too  many  to 
be  numbered.  The  victorious  Napoleon 
pushed  on  to  Moscow,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  within  the  stupendous  walls  of  the 
Kremlin.  The  next  night  the  city  was  dis- 
covered to  be  in  flames ;  and  a  month  after- 
wards commenced  that  awful  retreat  of  the 
French  army,  the  details  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  read  without  sensations  of  sick- 
ness, shuddering,  and  horror.  The  result  is 
well  known.  Nine-tenths  of  that  vast  host 
either  perished  by  the  freezing  blasts  of  the 
north  and  the  lances  of  the  Cossacks,  or 
were  taken  prisoners.  Napoleon  himself 
fled  back  to  Paris,  his  heart  wrung  with 
agony  at  the  colossal  reverse  he  had  sus- 
tained ;  and  in  his  public  announcement  of 
his  calamity,  confessed  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  imperial  guard,  he  had  no  longer 
an  army.  Alexander  had  his  revenge  by 
afterwards  entering  Paris  in  triumph. 

After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  Russia 
became  the  head  of  what  is  termed  the  Holy 
Alliance.  It  was  a  sort  of  bond  entered 
into  by  herself,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  France, 
for  the  suppression  of  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples. That  despotic  combination,  whose 
name  of  Holy  reminds  us  of  Mephistopheles 
in  the  cathedral,  listening  with  a  sardonic 
smile  to  the  chanting  of  the  vespers,  set  its 
iron  feet  on  the  neck  of  liberty,  and  sedu- 
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lously  rebuilt  every  shattered  tyranny 
throughout  Europe.  The  heart  of  the  Rus- 
sian czar  was  no  doubt  cheered  by  the  holy 
and  congenial  work.  The  latter  years  of 
Alexander's  life  were  haunted  by  fears  of  that 
spirit  of  liberty  -which  he  and  his  holy  com- 
peers— forgetful  that  it  is  immortal — had 
tried  in  vain  to  slay.  Many  of  his  officers 
and  nobles  had  visited  France  and  England, 
and  there  imbibed  principles  which  made 
them  uneasy  under  despotism ;  and,  to 
the  alarm  ot  the  czar,  they  wished  to  intro- 
duce constitutional  forms  of  government. 
Alexander  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight,  not  without  suspicions  being  enter- 
tained that  his  death  was  caused  by  violence. 
An  insurrection  immediately  broke  out,  but 
was  suppressed  by  Nicholas,  though  not 
without  bloodshed.  The  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantino was  the  legitimate  successor;  but 
Alexander  had  left  a  sealed  packet,  which 
contained  a  peremptory  command  to  pro- 
claim Nicholas  as  the  future  emperor.  Ni- 
cholas hesitated ;  but,  from  some  mysterious 
cause,  Constantino  renounced  the  sovereign 
dignity,  and  declared  that  he  would  acknow- 
ledge none  but  his  brother  as  the  czar. 

NICHOLAS,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
was  born  on  the  6th  of  July,  1796;  united 
to  the  sister  of  the  King  of  Prussia  on  the 
13th   of    July,    1817  ;    and   succeeded   his 
brother,  Alexander,  as  emperor,  on  the  1st 
of  December,   1825.     His  coronation  took 
place  at  Moscow,  in  1826 ;    and  during  the 
subsequent   year   he  was    also   crowned   as 
King  of  Poland.     On  the  latter  occasion, 
Nicholas  knelt   before  the  altar,  and,  with 
dramatic   hypocrisy,  uttered   the   following 
prayer  —  admirable    indeed    in    itself,    but 
which  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  blas- 
phemous mockery,   when   proceeding  from 
the  lips  of  a  despot,  who  had  enslaved  the 
people  he  was  about  to  govern  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  and  correct  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  : — 
"  May  my  heart,"  said  the  unblushing  czar, 
"  O,  my  God  and  master,  be  in  thy  hand ! 
and  may  I  reign  for  the  happiness  of  my 
people,  and  for  the  glory  of  Thy  holy  name, 
according   to   the   charter   granted  by  my 
august  predecessor,  and  sworn  to  by  me,  in 
order  that  I  may  not  fear  to  appear  before 
Thee  in  the  day  of  Thy  eternal  judgment." 
Nicholas  has  too   clear  a  head  not   to   be 
aware,  that  hollow  pretensions   to   religion 
ever  form  the  firmest  supports  of  despotism. 
Constantine    was    appointed    viceroy    oi 
Poland,  and  by  his   tyranny  and  repeated 
infractions   of  its   constitution,  provoked  a 
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general  insurrection  of  the  people.  The 
listory  of  the  awful  campaign  by  which 
t  was  crushed,  and  Warsaw  taken,  should 
)e  written  in  letters  of  fire  and  blood. 
Finally,  many  thousands  of  Poles  were  sent 
;o  wear  out  their  wretched  lives  in  the 
nclement  regions  of  Siberia ;  and  the  ven- 
geance of  the  czar,  after  being  sated  with 
jloodshed,  was  content  with  incorporating 
Poland  with  Russia.  It  has  since  been 
joverned  as  a  conquered  country.  England 
and  France  looked  on  with  indifference 
while  Poland  perished,  and  the  present  war 
s  the  penalty  they  have  to  pay  for  their 
ungenerous  apathy. 

Before  this  sad  event,  the  Greeks  had 
rebelled  against  the  dominion  of  Turkey, 
and  England  concluded  a  treaty  with  France 
and  Russia  to  interpose  in  their  behalf.  It 
was  asserted  ihftt  the  interference  of  the 
European  powers  was  demanded  by  hu- 
manity and  the  common  interest  of  all 
nations.  The  evacuation  of  Greece  was  in- 
sisted on ;  and  also  that  something  little  short 
of  absolute  independence  should  be  granted 
to  its  people.  The  astonished  Sultan  Mah- 
moud  replied,  through  his  minister,  " '  God 
and  my  right !' — such  is  the  motto  of  Eng- 
land :  what  better  answer  can  we  give,  when 
you  threaten  to  attack  us  ?  "  The  battle 
of  Navarino  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Turkish  fleet  followed ; — no  doubt,  greatly  to 
the  delight  of  Nicholas,  who  must  have 
chuckled  in  secret  to  see  England  and 
France  unwittingly  forwarding  the  aim  of 
his  guilty  ambition.*  The  following  year 
(1828)  a  Russian  army  invaded  Turkey; 
and  though  repulsed  at  first,  eventually 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Balkan,  and  occu- 
pying Adrianople.  By  a  treaty  concluded 
at  that  place  in  1829,  Russia  acquired  many 
frontier  fortresses  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
protectorate  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

That  unfortunate  treaty — one  of  the 
heaviest  blows  dealt  by  Russia  at  Turkish 
independence — has  been  much  referred  to 
and  discussed  during  the  existing  war. 
Lord  Aberdeen  has  been  charged,  not  only 
with  indifference  to  the  Ottoman  cause,  but 
with  being  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
the  Russian  emperor.  So  much  so,  that 
a  powerful  feeling  of  angry  irritation  was 
excited  against  him,  and  a  large  moiety  of 
the  press  and  the  people  called  loudly  for 
his  dismissal  from  the  august  position  of 

*  Lord  St.  Helen's  once  humorously  and  acutely 
observed,  that  Navarino  was  a  capital  battle, — only 
we  knocked  down  the  wrong  man. 
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premier  of  the  British  cabinet.  In  his  de- 
fence. Lord  Aberdeen  produced,  in  the  house 
of  peers,  a  copy  of  a  criticism  on  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople,  in  which  he  analyzed,  one  by 
one,  the  concessions  which  it  extorted  from 
the  Ottoman  government.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  despatch  addressed  by  him  when  serving 
as  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  ministry 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  Lord 
Heytesbury,  then  ambassador  at  Russia. 
It  is  so  masterly  and  statesmanlike  an 
analysis  of  the  treaty  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, and  it  possesses  such  an  historical  inter- 
est as  regards  the  past,  and  such  a  political 
interest  in  reference  to  the  present,  that  we 
shall  offer  no  apology  for  its  introduction 
unabbreviated.  To  quote  the  language  of  a 
contemporary  writer,  "  we  rejoice  that  this 
despatch  has  been  produced,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  circulated  in  every  language  of 
Europe,  and  will  become  as  well  known  to 
the  world  as  it  has  long  been  to  the  Russian 
cabinet :" — 

"  Foreign-office,  October  31,  1829. 

"  My  Lord, — I  have  received  from  his  impe- 
rial majesty's  ambassador  at  this  court  a  copy 
of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte,  together  with  the  manifesto  of 
the  Russian  cabinet,  and  a  circular  despatch 
from  Count  Nesselrode,  dated  the  4th  of 
October. 

"  These  papers  have  engaged  the  serious  at- 
tention of  his  majesty's  government.  The  con- 
sequences of  the  transaction  to  which  they  refer 
are  so  various  and  important,  and  influence  so 
powerfully  the  future  happiness  and  tranquillity 
of  all  nations,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  station  which  his  majesty  fills  among  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  as  well  as  with  that  frank- 
ness and  sincerity  which  he  is  desirous  should 
characterise  all  his  relations  with  the  cabinet  of 
St.  Petersburg,  if  he  were  not  at  once  to  com- 
municate to  his  imperial  majesty  the  sentiments 
which  have  been  produced  in  his  mind  by  an 
examination  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople. 

"  The  first  desire  of  hie  majesty  is  to  express 
the  satisfaction  which  he  has  experienced  from 
the  restoration  of  peace.  He  sincerely  rejoices 
that  a  state  of  warfare  should  at  length  have 
ceased,  the  existence  of  which  he  has  constantly 
deplored,  and  the  prolonged  duration  of  which 
had  only  increased  his  majesty's  apprehensions 
of  the  evils  to  which  it  must  finally  have  led. 

"  Count  Nesselrode,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
circular  despatch,  expresses  an  opinion  that  the 
treaty  now  concluded  holds  out  to  Europe  a 
long  prospect  of  tranquillity  and  repose.  That 
this  judgment  may  be  fully  confirmed  is  our 
most  anxious  desire.  In  the  meantime,  it  will 
be  an  object  worthy  of  the  solicitude  of  his 


imperial  majesty  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of 
his  allies,  and  to  remove  those  causes  of  alarm 
to  which,  if  not  discovered  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
itself,  the  present  state  of  the  Turkish  empire 
cannot  fail  to  give  rise. 

"  When  his  imperial  majesty  announced  his 
intention  of  declaring  war  against  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  upon  grounds  affecting  exclusively  the 
interests  of  Russia,  his  majesty's  government, 
without  pronouncing  any  opinion  respecting  the 
justice  of  the  war,  expressed  their  conviction 
that  the  most  complete  success  in  the  just  oat 
cause  would  not  entitle  the  stronger  party  to 
demand  from  the  weaker  sacrifices  which  would 
affect-  its  political  existence,  or  would  infringe 
upon  that  state  of  territorial  possession  upon 
which  the  general  peace  had  rested.  They  also 
observed  that  demands  of  indemnity  and  com- 
pensation might  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  compliance  scarcely  practicable,  with- 
out reducing  the  Ottoman  power  to  a  degree  of 
weakness  which  would  deprive  it  of  the  character 
of  an  independent  state. 

"  His  imperial  majesty,  in  carrying  into  exe- 
cution his  threatened  invasion  of  the  Ottoman 
dominions,  declared  his  adherence  to  that  disin- 
terested principle  which  had  characterised  the 
protocol  of  St.  Petersburg  and  the  treaty  of 
London.  He  renounced  all  projects  of  conquest 
and  ambition.  His  imperial  majesty  frequently 
repeated  that,  so  far  from  desiring  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Turkish  empire,  he  was  most  anxious 
for  its  preservation.  He  promised  that  no 
amount  of  indemnity  should  be  exacted  which 
could  affect  its  political  existence ;  and  he  de- 
clared that  this  policy  was  not  the  result  of 
romantic  notions  of  generosity,  or  of  the  vain 
desire  of  glory,  but  that  it  originated  in  the  true 
interests  of  the  Russian  empire,  in  which  inter- 
ests, well  understood,  and  in  his  own  solemn 
promises,  would  be  found  the  best  pledges  of  his 
moderation. 

"  His  imperial  majesty  added  that  his  thoughts 
would  undergo  no  change,  even  if,  contrary  to 
his  intentions  aud  his  endeavours,  Divine  Provi- 
dence had  decreed  that  we  should  now  behold 
the  termination  of  the  Ottoman  power.  His 
imperial  majesty  was  still  determined  not  to  ex- 
tend the  limits  of  his  own  dominions ;  and  he 
only  demanded  from  his  allies  the  same  absence 
of  all  selfish  and  ambitious  views,  of  which  he 
would  himself  give  the  first  example. 

"  Does  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  place  the 
Porte  in  a  situation  corresponding  with  the  ex- 
pectations raised  by  these  assurances?  The 
answer  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  Europe: 
it  might  be  left  to  the  dispassionate  judgment 
of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg. 

"  Undoubtedly,  if  we  look  only  at  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  belligerents,  the  fortune  of 
the  war  might  have  enabled  the  emperor  to 
exact  still  hurder  terms.  The  sultan,  threatened 
by  a  formidable  insurrection  in  Constantinople, 
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having  lost  his  army,  and  having  ordered  the  re- 
maining Asiatic  troops  to  retire  to  their  homes, 
was  unable  to  offer  any  effectual  opposition,  and 
threw  himself  under  the  mercy  of  the  Russian 
commander.  By  the  persuasion  of  the  British 
and  French  ambassadors,  and  of  the  minister 
extraordinary  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  de- 
feated monarch  was  induced  to  place  entire 
confidence  in  the  moderation  of  his  imperial 
majesty. 

"  It  may  not  be  easy  to  accuse  of  want  of 
generosity  the  conqueror  who  checks  the  unre-  ' 
sisted  progress  of  success,  and  who  spares  the 
defenceless  capital  of  his  enemy.  Nevertheless, 
the  treaty  in  question,  certainly  not  in  conformity 
with  the  expectations  held  out  by  preceding  de- 
clarations and  assurances,  appears  vitally  to 
affect  the  interests,  the  strength,  the  dignity, 
the  present  safety,  and  future  independence  of 
the  Ottoman  empire. 

"  The  modes  of  domination  may  be  various, 
although  all  equally  irresistible.  The  indepen- 
dence of  a  state  may  be  overthrown  and  its 
subjection  effectually  secured  without  the  pre- 
sence of  a  hostile  force,  or  the  permanent  occu- 
pation of  its  soil.  Under  the  present  treaty  the 
territorial  acquisitions  of  Russia  are  small,  it 
must  be  admitted,  in  extent,  although  most  im- 
portant in  their  character.  They  are  command- 
ing positions,  far  more  valuable  than  the  posses- 
sion of  barren  provinces  and  depopulated  towns, 
and  better  calculated  to  rivet  the  fetters  by 
which  the  sultan  is  bound. 

"  The  cession  of  the  Asiatic  fortresses,  with 
their  neighbouring  districts,  not  only  secures 
to  Russia  the  uninterrupted  occupation  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  but  places  her  in 
a  situation  so  commanding  as  to  control  at  plea- 
sure the  destiny  of  Asia  Minor. 

"  Prominently  advanced  into  the  centre  of 
Armenia,  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  population, 
Russia  holds  the  keys  both  of  the  Persian  and 
the  Turkish  provinces ;  and,  whether  she  may 
be  disposed  to  extend  her  conquests  to  the  east 
or  to  the  west,  to  Teheran  or  to  Constantinople, 
no  serious  obstacle  can  arrest  her  progress. 

"In  Europe  the  principalities  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  are  rendered  virtually  independent 
of  the  Porte.  A  tribute  is,  indeed,  to  be  paid 
to  the  sultan,  which  he  has  no  means  of  en- 
forcing, except  by  the  permission  and  even  the 
assistance  of  Russia  herself;  and  a  prince,  elected 
for  life,  is  to  demand  investiture  which  cannot 
be  withheld.  The  Mussulman  inhabitants  are 
to  be  forcibly  expelled  from  the  territory.  The 
ancient  right  of  pre-emption  is  abolished ;  and 
the  supplies  indispensable  for  Constantinople, 
for  the  Turkish  arsenals,  and  for  the  fortresses 
are  entirely  cut  off.  The  most  important  for- 
tresses upon  the  Danube  are  to  be  razed,  and 
the  frontier  left  exposed  and  unprotected  against 
incursions  which  at  any  future  time  may  be  at- 
tempted. 
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"  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  of  the  stipulations 
respecting  the  islands  of  the  Danube,  that  their 
effect  must  be  to  place  the  control  of  the  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  of  that  river  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  Russia. 

"  Servia,  by  the  incorporation  of  the  six  dis- 
tricts referred  to  in  the  treaty,  is  erected  into 
an  independent  and  powerful  state ;  and  when 
the  allied  powers  shall  have  finally  decided  upon 
the  character  of  the  government,  and  the  limits 
to  be  assigned  to  Greece,  the  circle  will  be  com- 
pleted of  territories  nominally  dependent  or  tri- 
butary, but  which  must  be  animated  with  the 
most  hostile  spirit ;  and  the  recognition  of  which 
by  the  powers  of  Europe  is  scarcely  compatible 
with  the  security,  perhaps  not  with  the  existence 
of  the  Turkish  empire. 

"  The  commercial  privileges  and  personal  im- 
munities which  are  secured  by  the  treaty  to  the 
subjects  of  Russia  appear  to  be  at  variance  with 
any  notion  we  are  able  to  form  of  the  authority 
of  a  sovereign  and  independent  prince.  It  is 
true  that  by  capitulations  with  the  Porte,  in 
consequence  of  the  defective  administration  of 
justice  by  the  Turkish  government,  rights  have 
been  obtained  by  European  nations  of  such  a 
description  as  would  not  have  been  conceded  by 
the  states  of  Christendom.  These  rights  have 
not  only  been  still  further  extended  by  the  pre- 
sent treaty,  but  the  stipulations,  so  far  from 
being  drawn  up  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  are  to 
all  appearance  rather  calculated  to  invite  and 
justify  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  What  reason- 
able prospect  of  '  eternal  peace,  friendship,  and 
good  understanding'  can  be  afforded  by  an  in- 
strument which  contains  a  special  provision, 
making  the  calamities  of  war  almost  dependent 
upon  the  capricious  extortion  of  a  Turkish  officer, 
or  the  unauthorised  arrogance  of  a  Russian 
trader  ? 

"His  majesty's  government  are  persuaded 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  his  imperial  majesty 
to  reflect  upon  the  terms  of  Article  7  of  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople,  without  perceiving  at  once 
that  they  must  be  utterly  subversive  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Ottoman  power. 

"  This  article  stipulates  that  merchant  vessels 
of  all  nations,  without  any  restriction  of  size  or 
tonnage,  shall  be  admitted  to  pass  freely  through 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus. 
The  right  of  visit  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish 
government  is  expressly  excluded.  This  provi- 
sion not  only  deprives  the  Porte  of  the  exercise 
of  a  right  in  its  own  waters,  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  independent  sovereignty ;  but  it  also 
destroys  a  necessary  protection  against  the 
effects  of  foreign  hostility  or  domestic  treachery. 
The  power  of  marching  a  Russian  army,  at  any 
moment,  through  any  part  of  the  Turkish  terri- 
tory, without  the  permission  of  the  government, 
could  not  be  more  degrading  or  more  dangerous. 

"  Such  stipulations  are  not  only  destructive 
of  the  territorial  rights  of  sovereignty,  and 
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threatening  to  the  safety  of  the  Porte,  but  their 
9bviou8  tendency  is  to  affect  the  condition  and 
the  interests  of  all  maritime  states  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  may  demand  from  those  states 
the  most  serious  consideration.  • 

"  How  is  the  true  character  of  the  vessel  to 
be  ascertained  ?  la  former  treaties  the  bulk 
and  the  amount  of  tonnage  to  be  admitted  had 
been  fixed  by  Russia  herself,  and  was  regulated 
by  what  had  been  found  to  be  most  usual  and 
most  advantageous  in  the  navigation  of  those 
seas.  The  right  of  search,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  nature  and  value  of  the  cargo, 
with  a  view  to  fix  the  duties  to  be  levied  on  im- 
portation, was  very  generally  relinquished  by 
the  Porte  in  its  practice  towards  the  vessels  of 
foreign  powers ;  the  ship's  manifest  transmitted 
from  the  consul's  office  being  admitted  as  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  instead 
of  proof  derived  from  actual  inspection.  But  the 
ri^lit  of  visit,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  character 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  object  of  the  voyage,  has 
never  been  relinquished,  and  can  never  be  relin- 
quished by  a  state  in  any  degree  careful  of  its 
own  independence  and  of  its  safety. 

"The  Porte  is  not  only  prohibited  from  ex- 
ercising any  interference  with  the  free  passage 
of  the  straits  by  Russian  ships,  but  it  is  also 
divested  of  this  indispensable  attribute  of  sove- 
reignty in  its  relations  with  all  other  powers, 
and  that,  too,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  concluded 
with  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

"  If  the  Turkish  government  should  detain 
and  visit  a  ship  belonging  to  any  foreign  state, 
the  injury  would  not  be  offered  to  that  state, 
with  which,  perhaps,  no  treaty  may  exist,  but  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  article  in  question,  would  at  once 
be  furnished  with  a  justifiable  cause  of  war 
against  the  Porte.  But  suppose  any  such  state 
were  fraudulently  to  send  an  armed  vessel,  or  a 
vessel  carrying  armed  men,  into  the  waters  of 
the  Turkish  dominion,  and  under  the  walls  of 
the  seraglio,  with  purposes  the  most  hostile, 
would  his  imperial  majesty,  by  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople,  become  responsible  for  such  an  act  ? 
In  either  case  the  sultan  would  be  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  Russia  in  a  matter  in  which  the 
dignity  and  security  of  his  government  were 
vitally  affected. 

"  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  such  stipulations 
are  inconsistent  with  the  desire  of  his  imperial 
majesty  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the 
Turkish  empire. 

"  His  majesty's  government  have  always  been 
persuaded  that  the  power  of  imposing  a  pecu- 
niary burden  upon  the  Ottoman  Porte,  as  a  com- 
pensation and  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  would  be  exercised  in  the  promised 
spirit  of  equity  and  of  moderation.  1 1  is  imperial 
majesty  cannot  fail  to  reflect  that,  in  judging  of 
the  character  of  such  a  transaction,  it  is  necessary 
to  compare  the  sum  exacted,  not  only  with  the 
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expenses  of  the  war,  but  with  the  means  of  the 
power  upon  which  the  payment  is  imposed. 
The  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  will  undoubtedly 
acquiesce  in  the  principle  that  indemnities,  whe- 
ther pecuniary  or  territorial,  ought  not  by  their 
operation  to  crush  the  Power  by  whom  they  are 
given,  or  to  expose  by  their  consequences  the 
military  security  of  neighbouring  and  allied 
states.  The  emperor  is  too  wise  not  to  desire, 
even  in  the  midst  of  conquest  and  success,  to 
maintain  inviolate  that  system  established  for 
the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe,  in  which  his 
imperial  majesty's  august  predecessor  took  BO 
prominent  and  so  honourable  a  part.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  sincere  satisfaction  that  his  ma- 
jesty's government  have  learnt  from  the  declara- 
tion made  by  Count  Nesselrode  to  your  excel- 
lency, for  the  purpose  of  being  transmitted  to 
your  government,  '  that  it  was  in  contemplation 
not  only  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  sum 
stipulated,  but  also  to  make  a  different  arrange- 
ment with  respect  to  its  guarantee."  It  is  by 
such  conduct  that  his  imperial  majesty  will 
really  manifest  his  generosity,  and  his  regard 
for  those  principles  of  just  and  enlarged  policy 
by  which  alone  can  be  secured  the  confidence  of 
his  allies  and  the  respect  of  Europe. 

"  Even  if  the  emperor  were  not  thus  to  yield 
at  once  to  the  impulse  of  his  own  disposition, 
the  same  determination  would  still  be  recom- 
mended by  considerations  of  prudence,  as  being 
essential  to  the  success  of  objects  which  he  has 
professed  to  have  much  at  heart.  His  imperial 
majesty  has  declared,  that  a  regard  for  the  truo 
interests  of  Russia  induced  him  to  feel  more 
desirous  than  any  other  European  power  of 
maintaining  the  independent  existence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  empire.  He  has  also 
repeatedly  avowed,  that  the  condition  of  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  demanded  his 
constant  solicitude,  and  that  the  obligations  both 
of  his  own  conscience  and  of  public  treaties 
imposed  upon  him  the  special  duty  of  consulting 
their  welfare  and  providing  for  their  protection. 
These  objects,  at  all  times  difficult  to  reconcile, 
would,  under  the  strict  execution  of  the  treaty, 
become  altogether  incompatible  with  each  other. 
The  real  situation  of  the  Turkish  power  is  too 
obvious  to  escape  the  most  common  observation 
The  sultan  is  surrounded  by  independent  states, 
formed  out  of  his  own  territories,  and  with  the 
great  mass  of  the  European  population  of  his 
empire  anxiously  waiting  for  the  moment  when 
they  may  profit  by  this  example,  and  shake  off 
his  dominion  altogether.  Defeated  and  reduced 
to  the  lowest  degree  of  humiliation,  he  has  re- 
tained his  throne  and  political  existence  by  the 
mercy  of  his  conqueror.  The  disaffection  of  his 
Mohammedan  subjects  of  all  ranks,  whether  pro- 
duced by  repeated  disgrace  or  the  effect  of  a 
gradual  change  long  since  in  operation,  has  be- 
come general.  In  this  condition,  with  a  broken 
authority  and  exhausted  resources,  he  is  called 
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upon  to  provide  for  the  indemnity  which  ia  ] 
exacted  from  him.  In  what  manner  ia  the  sultan 
to  relieve  himaelf  from  this  burden,  and  by  whom 
muat  the  sacrifices  principally  be  made  ?  If  the 
Turkish  government  be  still  permitted  to  act  at 
all  as  an  independent  power,  it  is  clear  that  the 
necesaary  sums  muat  be  raiaed  by  fresh  imposi- 
tiona  upon  the  people,  and  by  auch  means  as  are 
authorised  by  the  law  and  customs  of  the  empire. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte  must  largely  contribute  to  furnish 
these  supplies.  Compliance  with  the  demands 
of  the  government  will  be  difficult,  but  the 
urgency  of  the  case  will  justify  severity.  Re- 
sistance may  be  attempted ;  if  successful,  leading 
to  general  confusion  and  revolt;  if  otherwise, 
spoliation  and  oppression  will  follow.  At  all 
eventa,  new  scenes  of  calamity  will  be  opened 
calculated  to  frustrate  the  admitted  objects  of 
hiaimperial  majesty,  and  fatally  destructive  both 
to  the  independence  of  the  Porte  and  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  empire. 

"  There  are  other  considerations  which  ought 
to  have  their  due  weight  in  the  mind  of  his 
imperial  majesty. 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  result  of  the 
war  has  been  such  as  to  change  entirely  the 
relative  position  of  the  belligerents  towards  each 
other,  as  well  as  towards  the  neighbouring  states 
and  the  rest  of  Europe.  This  change,  it  may 
be  admitted,  is  to  a  certain  extent  the  natural 
consequence  of  an  unequal  contest ;  for  at  the 
termination  of  hostilities,  characterised  on  one 
side  by  the  most  signal  success,  and  on  the 
other  by  continued  disaster,  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  parties  could  in 
every  respect  resume  their  former  relations.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  exclusively  to  the  conditions  of 
the  peace,  but  also  to  the  events  of  the  war, 
that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  change  which  has 
taken  place.  In  whatever  manner  it  may  have 
been  accomplished,  the  fact  is  sufficient  to  justify 
some  anxiety  on  the  part  of  these  powers,  who 
have  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  system  of  the  European  balance 
established  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  and  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna.  This  anxiety  must  be 
greatly  increased  when,  in  addition  to  the  una- 
voidable weaknesa  and  prostration  of  the  Turkiah 
power,  it  is  found  that  fresh  causes  are  brought 
into  action  which  are  obviously  calculated  to 
hasten  and  ensure  its  utter  dissolution.  The 
evils  attending  upon  uncertainty,  expectation, 
and  alarm  must  be  universally  felt  throughout 
Europe.  Encouragement  will  be  afforded  to 
projects  the  most  adverse  to  the  general  tran- 
quillity;  and  the  different  powers,  so  far  from 
disarming,  will  probably  augment  their  warlike 
preparations,  already  too  extensive  for  a  state 
of  peace. 

"  It  is  only  by  a  frank  and  cordial  desire  on 
the  part  of  his  imperial  majesty  to  remove  all 
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reasonable  grounds  of  suspicion  and  apprehen- 
sion— it  is  only  by  a  aincere  endeavour,  in  con- 
junction with  hia  allies,  to  confirm  and  perpe- 
tuate the  repose  which  has  hitherto  been  enjoyed, 
and  by  making'thia  the  main  object  of  European 
policy,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  avert  the 
threatened  dangera.  In  this  salutary  work  his 
imperial  majesty  will  assuredly  call  to  mind  the 
example  of  his  illustrious  predecessor ;  and  he 
will  recollect  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
glories  of  his  reign,  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life, 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  preservation  of  peace, 
eminently  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of 
Europe. 

"  I  am  to  instruct  your  excellency  to  read 
thia  despatch  to  Count  Nesselrode,  and,  if  de- 
sired, to  give  his  excellency  a  copy.  The  senti- 
ments of  his  majesty  are  expressed  without 
reserve,  but  with  cordial  and  friendly  feelings. 
They  are  expressed,  too,  without  previous  con- 
cert or  communication  with  any  other  power 
whatsoever. 

"  I  am,  &c., 

"  ABERDEEN." 

The  efforts  of  Nicholas  have,  ever  since 
his  accession,  been  constantly  directed  to 
the  extension,  of  his  already  overgrown  ter- 
ritories. His  proceedings  have,  on  several 
occasions,  excited  a  jealous  and  hostile  feel- 
ing in  England.  The  march  of  a  Persian 
army,  headed  by  Russian  officers,  in  1838, 
against  Herat  in  Cabool,  was  looked  upon  as 
being  a  probable  preliminary  to  the  invasion 
of  our  Indian  empire.  These  apprehensions 
were  tranquillised  by  the  repulse  of  the 
Persians,  and  subsequently  still  further  so 
by  the  conquest  of  Afghanistan  by  the 
British  arms.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
previously  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  present 
war. 

Some  account  of  the  personal  appearance, 
and  some  estimate  of  the  mental  powers  and 
moral  character  of  Nicholas,  will  afl'ord  an 
interest  alike  to  the  philosopher,  the  politi- 
cian, the  light  reader,  and  the  man  of  the 
world.  The  present  Emperor  of  Russia  is  of 
colossal  proportions,  being  about  six  feet 
two  or  three  inches  high,  and  possessing  a 
great  breadth  of  chest  and  shoulders.  His 
features  are  handsome,  his  face  being  of  the 
Grecian  cast  j  and  the  general  expression  of 
it  that  of  calmness,  coldness,  and  dignity. 
The  glance  of  his  eye  is  singularly  com- 
manding. Many  writers  declare  that  it  is 
absolutely  magnetic.  A  Russian  noble, 
Ivan  Golovin,  has  said  of  him,  "  His  eye 
is  that  of  a  despot ;  and  nothing  delights  him 
so  much  as  to  see  people  stand  in  awe  of 
I  him.  The  man  who  looks  at  him  with  u 
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steady  eye,  will  never  be  one  of  his  favour- 
,  itcs."  Amongst  other  anecdotes  of  '  the 
same  kind  it  is  related,  that  when  Nicholas 
lauded  suddenly  at  Stockholm,  without 
being  announced,  a  Swedish  admiral,  who 
did  not  recognise  him,  got  mixed  with  the 
throng  of  his  attendants.  The  emperor, 
turning  suddenly  round,  fixed  a  searching 
glance  on  the  face  of  the  mariner.  The  ad- 
miral was  so  disconcerted  and  impressed  by 
the  commanding  gaze  fixed  upon  him,  that 
he  involuntarily  uncovered  his  head;  and 
afterwards  observed,  "  What  a  devil  of  a 
man  !  and  what  eyes !  On  my  faith,  as  a 
sailor,  I  never  saw  his  equal !"  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, in  his  Life  in  Russia,  makes  mention  of 
these  wonderful  eyes.  He  observes,  "  At 
Tsarkoe  Selo  I  had  the  fortune  to  meet  the 
eoiperor  in  a  retired  garden,  en  neglige ;  I 
say  fortune,  because,  demigod  as  he  is,  it  is 
unusual  to  see  him  in  mortal  guise,  undis- 
tinguished by  the  trappings  of  royalty  and 
the  proud  bearing  and  theatrical  deportment 
habitual  to  him.  I  went  at  his  side  without 
recognising  him  in  his  loose  surtout  aud 
travelling  cap,  strolling  along  in  contempla- 
tion ;  and  it  was  not  till  our  eyes  met,  that 
I  felt  his  presence — yes,  felt  is  the  only  ap- 
plicable term ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  with- 
stand his  eagle  glance  without  an  undefin- 
able  sensation  of  awe."  It  is  said,  that  his 
mouth  sometimes  smiles,  but  his  eyes  never. 
They  are  as  cold,  stern,  and  unsympathising 
as  those  of  the  fabled  sphinx  of  Thebes. 
Like  the  sphinx,  he  also  has  proposed  a  ques- 
tion difficult  to  be  solved ;  but  England  and 
'  France  will  doubtless  play  the  part  of 
I  (Edipus,  and  answer  his  riddle.  Colonel 
Cameron  observes,  "that  if  any  human 
being  was  ever  qualified  for  a  monarch  by 
the  exterior  advantages  of  majestic  figure 
and  high  and  kingly  bearing,  it  is  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas." 

Such  wax  Nicholas  in  appearance :  the 
anxiety  of  recent  events,  and  the  fear  of  a 
disastrous  termination  of  his  unjust  schemes, 
have  however  wrought  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  autocrat.  A  writer  in  the  Times 
newspaper  gives  an  account  of  the  arrival 
in  their  native  country  of  some  English 
engineers,  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
Russian  service.  Previous,  to  their  return, 
they  had  to  pass  eight  days  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, during  which  period  they  acciden- 
tally saw  Nicholas.  "  Some  of  them," 

•  The  Marquis  de  Custine  thus  describes  her, — we 
presume  rather  as  she  was,  than  as  she  is : — "  I  saw 
the  empress  rapidly  descending  the  flight  of  steps  in 


says  the  account,  "  were  quite  shocked  on 
beholding  him  again,  as  he  looked  twenty 
years  older  than  when  they  had  seen  him  at 
Croustadt  a  few  mouths  before.  He,  so 
conspicuous  for  his  erect  carriage,  now  ap- 
pears stooped  with  age  and  infirmity.  A 
pertinacious  liver  complaint  and  a  disease  in 
the  leg,  with,  what  is  still  worse,  '  a  mind 
diseased,'  had,  in  these  few  months,  wrought 
this  sad  change.  His  majesty  takes  very 
little  sustenance  :  he  is  restricted  in  his  diet 
to  the  wing  of  a  fowl,  a  little  weak  tea,  or  an 
occasional  glass  of  champagne,  diluted  with 
water." 

It  is  said  that  Nicholas  affects,  in  some 
matters,  to  imitate  the  great  Napoleon ;  but 
though  a  man  of  far  more  than  average  in- 
tellect, he  will  not  for  a  moment  stand  com- 
parison with  that  extraordinary  individual. 
Nicholas  is  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to 
business :  he  controls  and  inspects  every 
department  of  the  state  affairs  himself,  aud 
frequently  travels  from  place  to  place  with 
so  much  rapidity,  and  makes  his  appearance ' 
at  different  government  offices  at  times 
when  he  is  so  little  expected,  that,  to  his 
astonished  officials,  lie  seems  almost  to  pos- 
sess  the  power  of  ubiquity.  The  absolute 
despotism  pervading  every  branch  of  his 
government  depends  almost  entirely  on  his 
personal  activity  and  intellectual  energy. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  but  a  frail 
support  against  the  dangers  that  now 
threaten  the  colossal  but  unstable  fabric 
both  from  within  and  without.  The  con- 
stitution of  every  despotic  government  may 
be  likened  to  the  house  built  upon  sand 
spoken  of  in  the  scripture  parable.  When 
the  rain  falls,  and  the  wind  arises,  and  the 
storm  beats  heavily  against  that  house,  it 
falls  to  ruin.  The  mansion  built  upon  the 
rock  that  resists  the  hurricane, — that  stands 
firm  amidst  political  troubles  at  home,  and 
startling  wars  abroad, — is  the  state  whose 
constitution  is  based  upon  justice,  and  whose 
soil  is  imprest  by  the  feet  of  the  genius  of 
freedom. 

Nicholas  is  described  as  a  kind  husband 
and  father.  His  attention  to  his  invalid 
empress,  who  for  many  years  has  been  suf- 
fering from  a  nervous  affection,  is  very 
great.  He  treats  her  with  compassionate 
affection,  and  has  sometimes  carried  her  in 
his  arms  up  the  staircase  to  her  chamber.* 
On  the  other  hand,  his  adulteries  are  de- 
front  of  the  pretty  English-looking  habitation  which 
the  emperor  built  in  the  magnificent  park  of  Peterhoff, 
in  the  style  of  those  villas  of  Gothic  architecture  to 
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scribed  as  being  numerous,  and  in  some 
cases  heartless.  He  usually  keeps  at  least 
one  mistress ;  but  that,  we  presume,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  course  for  a  Russian 
emperor.  Indeed,  until  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  few  English  sovereigns  were  without 
their  one  or  two  mistresses.  Nicholas  is 
sometimes  very  affable  and  condescending, 
especially  towards  foreigners  of  ability.  It 
goes  far  towards  creating  him  a  good  name 
in  Europe — a  point  on  which  he  is  very  sus- 
ceptible. He  is,  however,  harsh  and  cruel, 
and  frequently  presides  in  person  at  military 
executions.  It  is  said  he  never  alters  sen- 
tences, except  to  add  to  their  severity.  Of 
course,  he  did  not  originate  the  barbarous 
punishments  of  the  knout  and  the  plitt,  but 
he  sanctions  the  continuance  of  them  in 
all  their  hideous  severity.  The  infliction  of 
the  knout  is  a  torture  infinitely  worse  than 
the  rack,  and  the  wretched  victims  frequently 
die  under  it.  They  are  carried  away  to  the 
hospital  with  the  blood  gushing  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  lacerated  green  and  blue 
flesh,  and  frequently  with  their  bones  broken 
by  the  strokes  of  the  dreadful  instrument. 
Barbarous  punishments  bespeak  a  savage 
nation  and  a  merciless  prince.  If  Nicho- 
las possessed  a  heart  open  to  the  faintest 
approaches  of  compassion — susceptible  to 
the  most  feeble  throbbings  of  humanity — 
he  could  not  permit  the  continuance  of 
these  cruelties.  Nevertheless,  he  has  signed 
hundreds  of  warrants  sanctioning  their  in- 
fliction. 

Of  the  moral  character  of  such  a  man  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  otherwise  than  in  lan- 
guage of  condemnation.  Ivan  Golovin  (the 
Russian  noble  whose  work  has  been  already 
quoted),  however,  after  bitterly  condemning 
the  emperor,  says — "  Notwithstanding  all 
that  I  have  said,  I  do  not  think  Nicholas  is 
a  tyrant  by  nature,  but  only  from  convic- 
tion.* He  is  persuaded  that  if  he  acted 
otherwise,  public  affairs  could  not  succeed. 
The  habit  of  governing  upon  this  principle 

numerous  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  near  Twick- 
enham. The  empress  is  tall  and  slender,  and  sin- 
gularly graceful ;  her  walk  is  quick,  light,  yel 
noble.  She  has  certain  motions  of  the  hands  anc 
arms,  certain  attitudes  and  movements  of  the  head 
not  to  be  forgotten.  She  was  dressed  in  white 
and  wore  a  little  white  bonnet.  Her  eyes  had  a 
melancholy  expression  about  them,  yet  sweet  anc 
serene ;  her  face  was  surrounded  by  the  folds  o: 
a  lace  veil ;  a  transparent  scarf  was  draped  aboul 
her  shoulders,  completing  a  most  elegant  morning 
toilette." 

*  That  tyranny  is  an  unavoidable  necessity  is  th 

common   conventional  idea   amongst  the  educatec 
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las  given  him  a  taste  for  cruelty.  The 
Russians  say  that  it  requires  an  iron  hand 
;o  govern  them,  but  that  the  hand  should 
)e  gloved.  Nicholas  has  the  iron  hand, 
Dut  he  has  forgotten  the  glove."  It  must 
'urther  be  admitted,  that  though  the  em- 
jeror  rules  with  a  sleepless  despotism,  that 
le  directs  his  great  energies  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  country.  He  has  done  much 
towards  the  introduction  into  it  of  manufac- 
tures, the  arts,  and  improved  modes  of 
agriculture.  As  a  statesman  he  is  utterly 
without  principle :  always  ready  to  obtain 
the  objects  of  his  crafty  ambition  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  honour.  He  is  an  adept  in 
prevarication ;  and  while  pledging  his  word 
as  "  a  gentleman,"  can  descend  to  the  mean- 
ness of  falsehood. 

Nicholas  has  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  born  1818.  He  is  described  (we 
sincerely  hope  truly  so)  as  graceful  and 
pensive  in  his  manners,  and  amiable  in  his 
disposition.  The  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
born  1827  :  his  disposition  is  said  to  resem- 
ble that  of  the  tyrannical  uncle  whose  name 
he  bears.  Nicholas,  born  1831 ;  and  Mi- 
chael, born  1832.  The  Grand  Duchess 
Maria,  the  emperor's  eldest  daughter,  was 
born  in  1819,  married  in  1839  to  the  Duke 
de  Leuchtenberg,  and  is  now  a  widow.  The 
Grand  Duchess  Olga,  the  second  daughter 
of  the  emperor,  was  born  1822.  She  is 
represented  as  very  fair,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  her  sex ;  but  her  health  is  ex- 
tremely delicate. 

A  word  or  two  respecting  the  most  dis- 
tinguished official  persons  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  Russian  court  may  be  both 
appropriate  and  acceptable.  Charles  Albert, 
Count  Nesselrode,  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
emperor,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  able 
statesmen  of  Europe. t  He  is  now  (1854) 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  long  to  direct 


the   measures    of    his 


Count 


classes  in  Russia.  They  hold,  that  the  people  can 
only  be  ruled  despotically  ;  and  that  if  the  rod  of  iron 
were  withdrawn,  they  would  become  unmanageable. 
With  such  an  opinion  we  cannot  coincide,  nor  do  we 
think  it  does  much  credit  to  the  judgment  of  those 
who  entertain  it. 

•j-  "  We  were  told  the  other  night,  that  the  con- 
duct of  Count  Nesselrode  was  fraudulent.  Now, 
that  is  a  very  strong  expression.  Count  Nesselrode, 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  has  sustained  a  great  reputa- 
tion, and  is  supposed  to  be  one  who  has  administered 
affairs  with  great  moderation,  with  great  wisdom, 
and,  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty,  no 
doubt  with  great  success." — Disraeli. 
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Gregory  Orloff,  the  minister  of  police,  is  a  Alexander,  and  other  persons  of  distinction. 

young  man  in  comparison  with  Nesselrode,  Prince    Mentschikoff    is    the    minister    of 

being  only  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.     Evil  marine ;    Prince   Paskewitsch    and    Prince 

rumours  blacken  his  name ;  and  it  is  wins-  Woronzoff  both  enjoy  high  military  reputa- 

pered  that  he  poisoned  the  late  Emperor  tion. 


GOVERNMENT,  RELIGION,  AND  EDUCATION  IN  RUSSIA. 


THE  government  of  Russia  is  despotic :  the 
emperor  is  absolute,  and  his  decrees  are  re- 
garded as  laws.  The  business  of  the  country 
is  carried  on  by  three  councils. 

First. — The  Council  of  the  Empire,  which 
is  presided  over  by  the  czar,  or  by  a  member 
specially  appointed.  It  is  composed  of  forty 
persons,  comprising  the  imperial  princes, 
the  statesmen,  generals,  and  admirals.  The 
latter  are  named  by  the  emperor;  and  all 
the  proceedings  of  this  assembly  are  sub- 
mitted to  him.  The  council  is  divided  into 
four  departments  : — first,  the  legislative ; 
second,  the  military  and  naval ;  third,  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs;  and  fourth, 
the  financial. 

Second. — The  Directing  Senate,  which 
consists  of  about  a  hundred  members,  also 
chosen  by  the  emperor,  who  presides  at  its 
meetings,  and  can  annul  its  decisions.  It 
is  divided  into  several  departments,  the  first 
of  which  superintends  the  general  affairs  of 
the  country,  and  the  others  try  civil  and 
criminal  cases. 

Third. — The  Synod,  or  as  it  is  officially 
called,  the  Most  Holy  Directing  Synod, 
which  is  the  supreme  administrative  and 
judicial  court  for  all  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
The  emperor,  as  head  of  the  church,  con- 
trols its  decisions. 

The  affairs  of  the  empire  are  immediately 
attended  to  by  the  following  ministries : — 

1.  Ministry   of    the    imperial    household : 

2.  Ministry  of  foreign  affairs  :    3.  Ministry 
of    Ulterior   affairs,   or   home    department : 
4.  Ministry  of  war  :  5.  Ministry  of  marine  : 
6.  Ministry  of  national  education  :  7.  Min- 
istry of  finance:    8.    Ministry  of  justice: 
9.    The    board    of  control   of   the   empire, 
which  audits  the  accounts  of  all  moneys  ex- 
pended for  the  public  service:  10.  Ministry 
of  the  post  department:   and  11.  Ministry 
of  the  general  direction  of  land  and  water 
communication. 

Nicholas,  immediately  after  he  ascended 
the  imperial  throne,  declared  that  a  systema- 
tically arranged  collection  of  the  existing 
laws  and  ordinances  should  become  the 


basis  of  legislation.  The  result  was  a  col- 
lection of  them  from  1649,  until  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  1825,  which 
were  published  in  forty-eight  quarto  volumes. 
They  were  followed  by  a  collection  of  the 
ordinances  of  Nicholas,  from  his  accession 
to  1832,  in  eight  quarto  volumes. 

The  established  religion  of  Russia  is  a 
branch  of  the  Greek  church ;  for  an  account 
of  which  see  page  15.  It  differs  from  that 
form  of  Christianity  chiefly  in  the  fact,  that 
the  emperor  is  its  head  and  protector. 
Nicholas  is  thus  the  pope  as  well  as  the 
sovereign  of  his  people.  The  Russian  church 
was  governed  by  a  patriarch,  but  Peter  the 
Great  contrived  to  abolish  that  office.  His 
reason  for  so  doing  was,  that  the  common 
people,  not  understanding  the  difference  that 
exists  between  spiritual  authority  and  that 
of  a  secular  king,  were  dazzled  by  the  hon- 
ours paid  to  the  patriarch,  and  so  came 
gradually  to  regard  him  as  a  second  poten- 
tate, whose  authority  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  czar. 

The  Russian  church  contains  forty  dio- 
ceses, divided  into  three  classes.  The  first 
is  governed  by  metropolitans ;  the  second 
by  archbishops ;  and  the  third  by  bishops. 
There  are  four  ecclesiastical  academies  in 
Russia,  besides  numerous  seminaries.  All 
the  sous  of  the  clergy  are  compelled  to  be 
educated  at  the  latter,  many  of  which  con- 
tain colleges  where  the  poorer  students  are 
maintained  gratis.  This  compulsory  educa- 
tion has  the  effect  of  producing  some  learned 
men ;  but  the  clergy  generally  are  described 
as  ignorant  and  servile.  "  The  Russian 
people,"  observes  the  Marquis  de  Custine, 
"  in  the  present  day  is  the  most  believing  of 
Christian  nations :  yet  its  faith  has  but  little 
fruit;  because,  when  a  church  abjures  its 
liberty  it  loses  its  moral  efficacy  :  a  slave 
itself,  it  only  engenders  slaves."  He  adds, 
that  the  Christian  religion  has  lost  its  virtue 
in  Russia,  and  become  merely  the  tool  of 
despotism.  The  service  in  the  churches  is 
performed  in  the  old  Slavonic,  now  a  dead 
language.  It  is  full  of  repetitions;  is  generally 
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recited  in  a  very  slovenly  manner,  and  forms 
a  most  unedifying  mumbling.  Probably  the 
emperor  may  have  a  desire  that  the  worship 
of  the  Deity  should  be  so  conducted.  The 
precepts  of  Christianity  clearly  read  to  the 
people,  and  understood  by  them,  might  in- 
duce a  state  of  mind  not  favourable  to  des- 
potism. If  the  common  people  were  familiar 
with  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament, 
they  might  soon  take  a  lesson  from  its 
pages,  and  rend  the  frosty  air  of  Russia 
with  the  ominous  shout  that  startled  Reho- 
boam— "  To  your  tents,  O  Israel !"  That 
cry  once  echoed  through  England ;  and  some 
time  after,  a  perjured  monarch  perished  on 
the  scaffold. 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  notwithstanding 
the  mental  apathy  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Russian  people,  and  their  blind  submission 
to  authority,  that  dissenters  are  very  numer- 
ous amongst  them.  They  are  called  Ras- 
kolniks,  from  the  Russian  verb  raakolot  (to 
split.)  Some  sects  entertain  the  most  wildly 
extravagant  notions.  One  sort  consider 
shaving  such  a  deadly  sin,  that  the  holy 
blood  of  the  martyrs  will  not  purify  the 
rash  man  who  commits  it.  Another  party 
are  distinguished  by  their  occasional  desire 
to  burn  or  starve  themselves  to  death. 
Suicide  they  justify  from  the  following  text 
from  St.  Mark,  c.  viii.,  v.  35  : — "  For  whoso- 
ever will  save  his  life  shall  lose  itj  but 
whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and 
the  gospel's,  shall  save  it."  Some  of  these 
unhappy  wretches  perish  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  fast  for  forty  days,  in  imitation  of  Christ 
in  the  wilderness.  A  third  sect  choose  a 
man  from  among  their  number  to  repre- 
sent the  Saviour,  and  a  woman  to  personate 
the  Virgin,  and  then  worship  them.  Among 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  exist  a  numerous 
sect  called  Chinkmen,  because  while  saying 
their  prayers  they  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  a 
chink,  through  which  a  ray  of  light  is  pass- 
ing. They  never  go  to  church,  because 
God  dwells  not  in  a  house  made  with  hands, 
but  is  omnipresent.  But  perhaps  the  climax 
of  fanatic  absurdity  is  reached  by  the  mem- 
bers  of  a  certain  sect,  many  of  whom  believ- 
ing that  by  calculation  they  had  discovered 
the  very  day  and  hour  of  the  final  judgment, 
dug  their  graves,  and  dressing  themselves  in 
their  shrouds,  lay  down  in  the  earth  to  meet 
it  becomingly.  As  the  time  rolled  on,  and 
the  expected  destruction  did  not  arrive, 
these  superstitious  idiots  were  compelled  by 
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the  cravings  of  hunger  to  get  up  and  attend 
to  their  usual  business. 

Education  in  Russia  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  state.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  liberal  ideas;  for  an 
ukase  of  1831  prohibits  all  Russian  subjects, 
except  those  who  are  employed  on  diplo- 
matic service,  from  educating  their  children 
abroad.  But  whatever  the  motive,  the  result 
is  a  favourable  one ;  and  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  in  Russia,  civilisation  and  the 
instruction  of  the  people  have  originated 
with  the  government.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  manifesto  of  the  Emperor  Ni- 
cholas, of  the  13th  of  July,  1826,  is  credi- 
table to  him  : — "  Let  the  fathers  of  families 
direct  all  their  attention  to  the  moral  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  It  is  certainly  not 
to  the  progress  of  civilisation,  but  to  vanity 
(which  produces  only  idleness  and  vacuity  of 
mind),  to  the  want  of  real  instruction,  that 
we  must  attribute  the  licentiousness  of 
thought;  those  unbridled  passions — that 
confused  and  fatal  half- knowledge — that 
tendency  to  extreme  theories  and  political 
visions,  which  begin  with  demoralising,  and 
end  by  ruining  their  victims.  Let  the  fear  of 
God,  and  solid  and  patriotic  instruction,  be 
the  basis  of  all  hope  of  improvement — the  first 
duty  of  all  classes."  Although  we  do  not 
fully  concur  with  these  sentiments,  still 
there  is  much  to  approve  in  them.  The 
English  government  might  take  a  hint  from 
the  emperor  on  the  subject  of  popular  edu- 
cation. In  this  country,  the  church  oppose 
a  grant  for  the  purpose  of  national  educa- 
tion, unless  the  clergy  are  made  the  sole 
guardians  of  it.  The  dissenters  also  oppose 
a  grant  of  so  one-sided  a  character;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  the  lowest  orders  in  Eng- 
land are  becoming  the  most  illiterate  in 
Europe. 

In  Russia,  the  institutions  for  public  edu- 
cation are  public  schools  of  all  classes,  under 
the  minister  of  national  instruction ;  military 
schools,  ecclesiastical  schools,  and  special 
schools,  depending  on  different  branches  of 
the  administration.  The  latter  alone  are 
1,622  in  number,  and  the  government  con- 
tributes about  10,000,000  roubles*  to  their 
support.  As  the  reader  may  suppose,  that 
greatest  teacher  of  a  people — the  press — is 
subject,  in  Russia,  to  a  severe  censorship. 

*  The  value  of  the  silver  rouble  is  nearly  3s.  3d. 
of  English  money;  that  of  the  paper  rouble  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent,  lower. 
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WE  have  shown  that  the  Russian  potentates 
had,  for  a  long  time,  cast  their  eyes  upon 
Constantinople,  and  were  only  waiting  a 
convenient  opportunity  for  its  annexation  to 
their  broad  dominions — by  war,  if  war  could 
not  be  prevented  ;  but,  if  possible,  in  a  quiet 
diplomatic  sort  of  way ; — in  a  way  that  was 
not  calculated  to  alarm  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  until  the  czar  had  transferred  the 
capital  of  his  empire  from  the  cold,  damp, 
cheerless  city  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  its 
bitter  frosts  and  dangerous  floods,  to  Con- 
stantinople, with  its  warm  climate,  its  bril- 
liant skies,  its  palm-trees,  gardens,  and  olive- 
groves.  Such  a  change  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  very  pleasant  and  desirable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  emperor ;  but,  for  manifest 
reasons,  very  objectionable  to  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

At  length  an  event  arose  that  seemed  to 
promise  the  wished-for  opportunity.  The 
tomb  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world — of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  was  made  the  subject  of 
incessant  disputes  between  the  Christians  of 
the  Greek  church  and  those  of  the  Roman 
catholic  one.*  In  a  religious  view  this  was 
a  matter  of  serious  regret ;  but,  in  a  political 
one,  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bicker- 
ings of  two  sets  of  monks  at  Jerusalem.  No 
human  eye  could  discern  that  so  small  a 
question  would  give  rise  to  another  large 
enough  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
probably,  in  the  end,  rock  the  towering  em- 
pire of  Russia  to  its  foundations.  Yet  it  was 
to  be  so.  In  1851,  Louis  Napoleon — not 
then  Emperor  of  the  French,  but  probably 
contemplating  his  famous  coup-d'etat,  and 
wishing  for  something  to  divert  the  minds 
of  the  people — sent  M.  Lavalette  to  Con- 
stantinople, with  an  imperious  demand  that 
certain  privileges  should  be  granted  to  the 

•  The  extent  to  which  these  disgraceful  quarrels 
were  carried  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following 
anecdote : — An  English  missionary  having  attempted 
to  convert  the  Turkish  Pasha  of  Jerusalem  to  Chris- 
tianity, the  latter  inquired,  "  What  are  tho  advan- 
tages of  your  religion  over  mine  ?"  "  Peace  on 
earth,  and  glory  after  death,"  was  the  reply.  "  A§ 
to  glory  after  death,"  snid  the  pasha,  "  our  prophet 
promises  that  too ;  and  I  doubt  not  he  is  as  likely 
a*  yours  t»  keep  his  word.  As  to  peace  on  earth, 
the  church  of  the  sepulchre  baa  a  band  of  Greek 
Christians  3n  the  one  side,  and  a  band  of  Roman 


Latin  or  Roman  Catholic  Christians.  The 
startled  sultan,  threatened  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  French  fleet  in  the  Dardanelles, 
conceded  the  privileges  demanded  by  the 
representative  of  the  French  government. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  instantly  on 
the  alert.  He  regards  himself  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Greek  Christians,  and  he 
immediately  interposed  in  their  behalf.  He 
conceived  (or  pretended  to  conceive)  that 
the  privileges  granted  by  the  sultan  to  the 
Latin  Christians  derogated  from  the  rights 
of  the  Greek  ones,  and  especially  from  cer- 
tain privileges  recently  granted  to  them  by 
special  firman.  Upon  the  matter  in  question 
the  sultan  was  indifferent ;  he  did  not  regard 
the  Greeks  more  than  the  catholics,  for,  in 
his  eyes,  they  must  of  necessity  both  appear 
as  infidels,  contending  for  a  worthless  ob- 
ject. The  dispute  was  between  France  and 
Russia,  and  the  sultan  was  merely  anxious  to 
satisfy  two  powerful  rivals  without  offending 
either.  The  courts  of  Russia  and  France 
grew  warm  upon  the  subject.  Russian 
battalions  began  to  muster  on  the  confines 
of  the  Turkish  principalities.  The  emperor 
expressed  his  determination  to  have  an 
equivalent  and  compensation  for  the  privi- 
leges of  which  the  Greek  church  had  been 
deprived,  and  a  security  by  which  those 
privileges  should  be  fixed  in  future,  while  a 
French  fleet  hovered  about  the  Mediterranean. 
These  events,  of  course,  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  English  government,  but  it  very  pro- 
perly observed  a  strictly  impartial  attitude. 
Its  views  are  admirably  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing despatch  of  Lord  John  Russell  (then 
foreign  secretary)  to  the  English  ambassador 
at  Paris  : — "  Your  excellency  will  under- 
stand therefore, — 1.  That  into  the  merits  of 
this  dispute  her  majesty's  government  will 

Christians  on  the  other,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  Turk- 
ish guard,  to  keep  them  from  cutting  each  other's 
throats."  We  are  tempted  to  exclaim  with  Mr. 
Cobden,  "  Truly,  it  is  heart-sickening  to  find,  upon  a 
question  connected  with  the  Christian  religion,  that 
Europe  was  now,  in  our  day,  to  be  deluged  with 
blood.  It  was  enough  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  the 
cynic, — that  we  made  no  progress  in  this  world  j  that 
we  were  perpetually  going  through  a  cycle  of  in- 
stincts ;  that,  we  were  going  back  to  the  times  of  the 
Crusades."  However,  though  religion  stirred  men's 
passions,  it  is  ambition  tbat  baa  drawn  the  sword. 
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not  enter;  2.  That  her  majesty's  government 
disapprove  of  every  threat,  and  still  more 
the  actual  employment  of  force ;  and  3.  That 
both  parties  should  be  told,  that  if  they  are 
sincere  in  their  professions  of  a  desire  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  the  Porte, 
they  ought  to  abstain  from  the  employment 
of  any  means  calculated  to  display  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Above  all, 
they  ought  to  refrain  from  putting  armies 
and  fleets  in  motion  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  tomb  of  Christ  a  cause  of  quar- 
rel among  Christians." 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Prince 
MentschikofF  arrived  at  Constantinople  as  a 
special  ambassador  from  St.  Petersburg. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  Russian  diplo- 
matist (on  the  2nd  of  March,  1853)  paid 
his  official  visit  to  the  grand  vizier,  but  in  a 
very  pointed  manner  omitted  the  same  com- 
pliment to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  arrogant  and  mysterious  bearing  ol 
Prince  MentschikofF  alarmed  thelsultan ;  and 
Colonel  Rose  (a  gentleman  who  had  the 
charge  of  British  interests  at  Constanti- 
nople during  the  temporary  absence  oi 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe),  was  informed 
that  "  his  highness  (i.e.  the  sultan)  enter- 
tained strong  apprehensions  that  the  mis- 
sion of  Prince  MentschikofF,  far  from  being 
of  a  conciliatory  character,  as  pretended 
was,  on  the  contrary,  intended  to  involve 
the  Porte  in  serious  difficulties,  and  tha 
the  emperor's  object  appeared  to  be  to 
trample  under  foot  the  rights  of  the  Porte 
and  the  dignity  and  independency  of  th( 
sovereign." 

Colonel  Rose  shared  these  apprehensions 
and  sent  a  requisition  to  Admiral  Dundas  to 
bring  the  squadron  of  her  majesty's  fleet 
stationed  at  Malta,  to  the  Dardanelles.  Th 
admiral  considered  Colonel  Rose's  demanc 
as  precipitate,  and  declined  to  comply  wit] 
it.  In  this  he  met  the  approval  of  thi 
English  government,  who  were  disposed  t< 
place  reliance  on  the  Emperor  of  Russia' 
solemn  assurance  to  uphold  the  Turkis' 
empire.  Anxious  to  preserve  peace,  thej 
had  no  desire  by  a  suspicious  bearing  t 
provoke  war.  The  dispute  still  seemed  t 
refer  only  to  the  Holy  Places,  and  th 
interests  of  Europe  were  apparently  no 
involved. 

When  Lord  Stratford  returned  to  Con 
stautinople,  he  was  informed  by  the  Turkis 
ministers  that  Prince  Mentschikoff  had  mad 
a  demand  for  a  secret  treaty,  which,  beside 
settling  the  dispute  concerning  the  Hoi 
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laces,  was  to  define  certain  general  rela- 
ons  between  Russia  and  the  Porte.     These 
roposals,  he  added,  must  on  no  account  be 
ermitted  to  transpire.     The  suspicions  of 
iord  Stratford  concerning  the  conduct  of 
le    Russian   government    were   awakened, 
nd   he  advised   the  Turkish  ministers   to 
eep  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  sepa- 
ate   from   the    ulterior   proposals,    and   to 
void   entering  upon   the   latter   until   the 
ormer  had  been  adjusted.     To  pacify  the 
'orte,  he  added,   "  the  personal  character 
if  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  his  obligations  in 
ommon   with   the  other  great   powers   of 
Christendom,  and  his  frequent  declarations 
>f  respect    for   the    independence    of    the 
Turkish  empire,    exclude   the  suspicion  of 
any    attempt   to  carry   his  point  by  mere 
arbitrary  force.     He  lies  under  the  restraint 
of  moral  as  well  as  political  considerations. 
He   could   not   throw   ofF    the   mask,    and 
compel  the  Porte  to  accept,  on  no  distinct 
grounds  of  treaty,  propositions  materially 
affecting  the  sultan's  relations  with  a  large 
portion  of  his  subjects,  and  consequently, 
L.o   a   certain    degree,    his   position   in   the 
general   scale   of  power,  without   exposing 
himself  to  severe  censure,  and  risking  in- 
terests  of    the   most   important   character. 
Were  it,  however,  to  turn  out,  contrary  to 
all  reasonable  calculation,  that  his  ambas- 
sador was  authorised  to  proceed  to  extre- 
mities, the  Porte  would  still  have  the  re- 
source of  reserving  its  compliance  until  it 
had  consulted  with  those  of  its  allies,  who, 
together  with  Russia,  were  parties  to  the 
treaty  of  1841." 

Notwithstanding  the  suspicions  excited, 
and  the  vague  conduct  of  Prince  Mentschi- 
kofF, the  moderation  of  the  French  govern- 
ment was  so  great  when  it  learnt  that  the 
peace  of  Europe  was  likely  to  be  disturbed, 
that  it  withdrew  its  demands,  and  the  dis- 
pute died  away.  On  the  25th  of  April, 
1853,  it  was  announced  that  the  misunder- 
standing respecting  the  Holy  Places  was 
virtually  adjusted.  Both  France  and  Russia 
announced  themselves  satisfied,  and  the  Bri- 
tish ambassador  received  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  latter  power  for  his  valuable 
offices  in  restoring  a  good  understanding. 
Still  there  was  a  certain  mystery  about  the 
conduct  of  Russia;  and  the  Russian  forces 
remained  upon  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  on 
the  excuse  that  the  emperor  wanted  an 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  church  for  the  pri- 
vileges he  had  lost.  The  mystery  soon  be- 
came apparent,  and  a  few  days  afterwards, 
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on  the  5th  of  May,  Prince  Mentschikoff  pre- 
sented to  the  Ottoman  minister  a  communi- 
cation, which  is  properly  regarded  as  the 
immediate  cause  of  war,  and  has  given  rise 
to  events  that  have  sent  many  thousands  to 
premature  and  blood-stained  graves.  This 
was  the  now  famous  document  called  the 
"  MENTSCHIKOPH  NOTE." 

By  this  production,  Turkey  was  made  a 
principal  in  a  disagreement  originally  exist- 
ing only  between  Russia  and  France.  The 
'  object  for  which  the  emperor  interfered  was 
no  longer  the  protection  of  the  Greek  priests 
at  Jerusalem,  but  to  obtain  a  power  over  all 
the  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  empire  who  were 
attached  to  the  Greek  church,  amounting  to 
about  12,000,000  persons.  The  Mentschikoff 
note  demanded,  with  stern  politeness,  that 
the  protectorate  of  the  Greek  .Christians 
in  Turkey  be  conceded  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  Other  objectionable  demands  were 
made,  but  this  was  the  principal.  In  impe- 
rious language,  Prince  Mentschikoff  desi rod, 
an  answer  within  five  days,  and  concluded  his 
note  with  the  following  threatening  sentence: 
— "  He  cannot  consider  a  longer  delay  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  want  of  respect 
towards  his  government,  which  would  im- 
pose upon  him  the  most  painful  duty." 
The  sultan  felt  that  his  assent  would  invest 
the  czar  with  a  perpetual  right  of  interven- 
tion in  the  concerns  of  nearly  one-half  of 
his  subjects.  Indeed,  the  Turkish  minister 
j  correctly  described  the  result  of  such  a 
compliance  as  "  a  virtual  partition  of  the 
'  empire." 

The  government  of  the  sultan,  though 
evidently  ala  led  at  the  strange  demand 
made  upon  it,  acted  with  great  spirit.  It 
replied,  that  the  privileges  granted  to  its 
Christian  subjects  were  its  own  act,  and  not 
dictated  or  regulated  by  treaties  with  any 
foreign  power.  It  therefore  resolved  to 
reject  the  demands  made  by  the  Mentschi- 
koff note,  as  incompatible  with  the. preserva- 
tion of  Turkish  independence. 

The  Porte,  however,  laid  the  case  before 
the  ambassadors  of  both  England  and 
France,  who  immediately  sent  off  couriers 
with  the  intelligence  to  their  respective 
governments.  The  ministers  of  both  coun- 
tries considered  the  demands  of  Russia  as 
inadmissible,  but  were  anxious  to  prevent 
any  misunderstanding  which  might  give  rise 
to  hostilities.  On  the  31st  of  May,  Lord 
Clarendon  conveyed  the  opinions  of  the 
British  government  to  our  minister  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  following  terms  of  ex- 
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postulation : — "No sovereign, having  a  proper 
regard  for  his  own  dignity  and  indepen- 
dence, could  admit  proposals  so  undefined 
as  those  of  Prince  Mentschikoff,  and  by 
treaty  confer  upon  another  and  a  more 
powerful  sovereign  a  right  of  protection  over 
a  large  portion  of  his  own  subjects.  How- 
ever well  disguised  it  may  be,  yet  the  fact 
is,  that  under  the  vague  language  of  the 
proposed  sened,  a  perpetual  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey  would 
be  conferred  upon  Russia ;  for,  governed  as 
the  6reek  subjects  of  the  Porte  are  by  their 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  looking,  as 
these  latter  would  in  all  things  do,  for  pro- 
tection to  Russia,  it  follows  that  14,000,000 
of  Greeks  (».  e.t  members  of  the  Greek 
church )  would  henceforward  regard  the 
emperor  as  their  supreme  protector,  and 
their  allegiance  to  the  sultan  would  be  little 
more  than  nominal,  while  his  own  indepen- 
dence would  dwindle  into  vassalage."  The 
French  ambassador  also  admitted,  on  the 
part  of  his  government,  "  the  validity  and 
force  of  the  objections  taken  by  the  Ottoman 
ministers."  The  Prussian  minister  expressed 
a  similar  opinion.  And  Austria,  although 
careful  and  hesitating,  considered  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Prince  Mentschikoff  as  dan- 
gerous. 

Thus  strengthened,  the  Turkish  govera- 
ment  refused  to  accede  to  the  demands  of 
Russia,  and  Prince  Mentschikoff  imme- 
diately left  Constantinople.  The  Porte  had 
a  perfect  right,  according  to  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, to  resist  such  a  demand  as  had  been 
made  upon  her;  but  the  coveted  opportunity 
had  arrived,  and  the  czar  resolved  not  to 
omit  endeavouring  to  profit  by  it.  In  his 
extreme  anxiety,  however,  to  throw  from 
himself  the  odium  of  disturbing  the  peace 
of  Europe,  he  caused  Count  Nesselrode  to 
address  a  final  ultimatum,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  Redschid  Pasha,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  to  the  sultan.  From  it  we  extract 
the  following  important  passage: — "The 
emperor,  my  master,  has  informed  me  that 
Prince  Mentschikoff  was  obliged  to  quit 
Constantinople,  after  a  stay  there  of  three 
months,  without  having  been  able  to  obtain 
the  guarantees  which  he  demanded  for  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Greek  church. 
The  emperor  considers  the  refusal  of  the 
Porte  as  a  complete  want  of  consideration — 
as  an  affront  offered  to  his  person.  He  ap- 
proves completely  of  the  conduct  of  his 
ambassador.  In  his  solicitude  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Ottoman  empire,  he  recom- 
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mends  the  Porte  to  reflect  once  more  on 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  its  refusal, 
the  whole  responsibility  of  which  must  rest 
upon  it ;  and  he  accords,  for  the  purpose,  a 
final  delay  of  eight  days.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  period  the  Eussian  troops  will  cross 
the  frontiers,  not  to  wage  war,  but  to  obtain 
from  the  sultan  the  concessions  which  he 
refused  to  accord  by  the  way  of  a  friendly 
arrangement.  Count  de  Nesselrode  hopes, 
however,  that  the  Porte,  better  advised,  will 
yield  before  the  emperor  shall  need  to  jiave 
recourse  to  means  which  are  repugnant  to 
his  sentiments  for  the  sultan,  Abdul-Medjid, 
but  the  employment  of  which  is  imperatively 
imposed  on  him  by  his  conscience  and  by 
that  of  his  people."*  The  eight  days  having 
expired,  and  the  Turks  remaining  firm,  the 
emperor  gave  orders  that  the  Russian  armies, 
under  the  command  of  Prince  GortschakofF, 
should  cross  the  river  Pruth,  which  divides 
Russia  from  the  Danubian  provinces.  The 
order  was  given  on  the  25th  of  June,  and 
instantly  obeyed.  The  Russian  troops  des- 
tined for  the  occupation  of  Wallachia  passed 
over  the  river  at  Leova ;  those  intended  for 
Moldavia  crossed  at  Skouliany.  The  deci- 
sive step  was  thus  taken,  and  the  two-headed 
eagle  made  its  first  swoop.  War  was  not 
declared,  but  an  act  of  military  aggression 
was  performed.  A  deed  was  done  which 
threw  the  Porte  into  consternation,  the  Turk- 
ish people  into  a  state  of  fury,  and  which 
rendered  the  maintenance  of  peace  impos- 
sible. The  czar  also  issued  the  following 
manifesto  to  the  Russian  people : — 

"  By  the  grace  of  God,  we,  Nicholas  I., 
Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias, 
&c.,  &c., 

"  Making  known  to  our  faithful  and  well- 
beloved  subjects,  that  from  time  immemorial 
our  glorious  predecessors  took  the  vow  to 
defend  the  orthodox  faith. 

"  From  the  moment  that  it  pleased  Divine 
Providence  to  transmit  to  us  the  hereditary 
throne,  the  observation  of  those  sacred  duties 
which  are  inseparable  from  it  has  constantly 
been  the  object  of  our  cares  and  solicitude. 
Based  on  the  glorious  treaty  of  Kainardji, 
confirmed  by  the  solemn  transactions  con- 
cluded afterwards  with  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
those  cares  and  solicitude  have  always  had 
for  their  object  to  guarantee  the  rights  of 
the  orthodox  church. 

*  This  document  well  deserves  the  fierce  and  sting- 
ing  epithets   applied  to  it   by  the   venerable  Lord 
Lyndhurst ;  namely,  that  it  was  "  offensive  illogical, 
and  insulting." 
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"  But  to  our  profound  affliction,  notwith- 
standing all  our  efforts  to  defend  the  inte- 
grity of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  our  or- 
thodox church,  latterly  numerous  arbitrary 
acts  of  the  Ottoman  government  attacked 
those  rights,  and  threatened  finally  to  de- 
stroy entirely  the  whole  order  of  things 
sanctioned  by  centuries,  and  so  dear  to  the 
orthodox  faith. 

"  Our  efforts  to  dissuade  the  Porte  from 
such  acts  have  been  fruitless,  and  even  the 
solemn  word  which  the  sultan  had  given  to 
us  on  the  occasion  has  been  violated. 

"  Having  exhausted  all  the  means  of  per- 
suasion, and  all  the  means  of  obtaining  in  a 
friendly  manner  the  satisfaction  due  to  our 
just  reclamations,  we  have  deemed  it  indis- 
pensable to  order  our  troops  to  enter  the 
Danubian  principalities,  to  show  the  Porte 
to  how  far  its  obstinacy  may  lead  it.  Never- 
theless, even  now  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
commence  war.  By  the  occupation  of  the 
principalities  we  wish  to  have  in  our  heart 
a  pledge  which  will  guarantee  to  us  in  every 
respect  the  re-establishment  of  our  rights. 

"  We  do  not  seek  conquests.  Russia  does 
not  need  them.  We  demand  satisfaction 
for  a  legitimate  right  openly  infringed.  We 
are  ready  even  now  to  stop  the  movement  of 
our  troops,  if  the  Ottoman  Porte  engages  to 
observe  religiously  the  integrity  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  orthodox  church.  But  if  ob- 
struction and  blindness  obstinately  desire 
the  contrary,  then,  invoking  God  to  our  aid, 
we  will  leave  to  His  care  to  decide  our  dif- 
ference ;  and,  placing  our  full  hope  in  His 
all-powerful  hand,  we  will  march  to  the 
defence  of  the  orthodox  faith. 

"  Given  at  Peterhoff,  the  14th  (26th)  of 
the  month  of  June,  1853,  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  our  reign. — (Signed) — NI- 
CHOLAS." 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  was  anxious  to 
keep  up  the  mask  to  the  last.  If  the  states 
of  Europe  were  no  longer  to  be  deceived,  he 
desired  to  appear,  at  least  in  the  estimation 
of  his  people,  as  the  religious  protector  of 
their  fellow-christians  of  the  Greek  church. 
He  would  cover  his  ambition  with  the  dim 
veil  of  superstition.  He  would  persuade  his 
priest-ridden  subjects  that  his  eyes  were  not 
cast  upon  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Ottoman, 
but  raised  in  devotional  longings  to  the 
plains  of  Paradise.  This  manifesto  was 
addressing  the  cry  of  a  crusade  to  a  people 
blindly  led  by  their  priests,  and  scarcely 
better  informed  than  were  the  European 
masses  in  the  ages  of  the  crusaders. 
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With  powerful  Russian  armies  in  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  it  was  evident  that  the 
independence  of  Turkey  was  at  stake.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  The  great  powers  of 
Europe  hesitated  to  interfere,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  Porte  must  submit  to  any  demands 
the  Russian  government  might  impose,  or 
enter  single-handed  upon  a  ruinous  contest 
with  that  gigantic  power.  France,  though 
fully  admitting  the  rights  of  the  Porte,  at 
first  declined  the  responsibility  of  advising  it 
how  to  proceed ;  and  the  English  govern- 
ment also  held  aloof.  No  doubt  all  parties 
felt  that  it  was  not  a  light  matter  to  com- 
mence a  contest  which  might  convulse  Eu- 
rope. The  great  nations  had  been  so  long 
at  peace,  that  the  prospect  of  war  seemed 
new  and  strange.  There  was  an  ominous 
and  uneasy  pause,  like  to  that  strange  silence 
in  the  sultry  air  which  so  often  precedes  a 
storm.  France  was  the  first  to  declare  her- 
sclf.  The  manifesto  of  the  emperor  had 
filled  the  government  of  that  country  with 
indignation,  and  its  ministers  declared  that 
they  were  ready  to  fulfil  every  object  im- 
posed upon  them  by  treaty,  and  desirous  to 
co-operate  with  England  in  upholding  the 
Turkish  empire.  The  government  of  this 
country  soon  came  to  the  same  resolution, 
and  the  union  between  the  two  western 
powers  was  thus  virtually  established. 

To  give  effect  to  their  views,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  contingencies,  the  combined  fleets 
of  England  and  France  anchored  in  Besika 
Bay,  near  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles. 
This,  however,  was  done  merely  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure,  and  without  any  desire  for 
war.  England  and  France  had,  indeed,  both 
decided  upon  pursuing  a  forbearing  policy ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  members  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  have  been  much  censured 
for  the  pacific  character  of  the  advice  they 
gave  to  the  Porte. 

As  the  czar  occupied  the  Danubian  prin- 
cipalities without  resistance,  he  nest  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  difficult  task  of  justi- 
fying his  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
At  his  master's  direction,  Count  Nesselrode 
addressed  a  circular  note  to  the  Russian 
envoys  at  foreign  courts.  It  was  dated  on 
the  20th  of  June,  and,  after  reviewing  the 
question  at  length,  described  the  passage  of 
the  Pruth  by  the  Russian  troops,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  principalities,  as  a  result 
of  the  attitude  of  France  and  England. 
"They,"  said  the  note  we  allude  to,  "at 
once  sent  their  fleets  into  the  waters  of 
Constantinople.  They  occupy  already  the 


seas  and  ports  of  the  Ottoman  empire  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Dardanelles.  By  that  ad- 
vanced attitude  the  two  powers  have  placed 
us  under  the  weight  of  a  threatening  demon- 
stration, which,  as  we  forewarned  them,  has 
added  new  complications  to  the  crisis."  It 
added,  that  the  Russian  troops  had  not  en- 
tered the  principalities  in  order  to  make 
offensive  war  on  the  Porte,  but  because  the 
Porte,  in  persisting  to  refuse  the  moral 
guarantee  sought  by  the  emperor,  obliged 
him  to  substitute  for  it  a  material  guarantee. 
It  was,  however,  to  be  only  temporary,  and 
to  serve  as  a  pledge  until  better  counsels 
prevailed  in  the  minds  of  the  sultan's  min- 
isters. This  sophistical  production  was  ably 
reviewed  and  answered  by  M.  Drouin  de 
Lhuys,  the  French  minister  for  foreign 
afl'airs.  A  similar  reply  was  also  made  by 
our  ministers,  and  transmitted  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Though  England  and  France  had  alone 
interfered  to  protect  Turkey  against  the 
ambitious  designs  of  her  northern  neigh- 
bour, yet  all  the  important  states  of  Europe 
had  an  interest  in  the  dispute,  and  none 
more  so  than  the  two  great  European  powers 
that  border  upon  Russia;  namely,  Austria 
and  Prussia.  Probably,  their  very  proximity 
to  Russia  is  the  reason  that,  although  alarmed 
at  its  proceedings,  they  held  aloof  from  com- 
mitting themselves  in  favour  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  Hut  the  proceedings  of  the  czar  had 
produced  an  excitement  amongst  the  diplo- 
matists of  Europe,  and  almost  every  court 
and  every  ambassador  had  projects  of  his 
own  for  the  adjustment  of  existing  differ- 
ences. At  length  Count  Buol,  the  Austrian 
minister,  called  upon  the  representatives  of 
the  great  powers  at  Vienna  to  consult  toge- 
ther, with  the  view  of  arriving  at  the  adop- 
tion of  some  proposal  which  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Porte  with  the  sanction  of  all 
their  governments.  That  suggestion  ended 
in  the  meeting  of  the  conference  of  Vienna. 

In  the  meantime  the  Russian    army  re- 
mained in  the  principalities,  the  Turks  pre- 
pared vigorously  for  the  coming  storm,  and 
the   sultan    issued   a   proclamation   to    hi* 
I  people,  which,  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
dispute  between  him  and  the  emperor,  ex- 
pressed   these    liberal    sentiments: — "The 
Sublime  Porte  has  tranquillized  all  her  sub- 
jects, and  has  enjoined  them  to  remain  quiet 
in  their  several  occupations  of  agriculture 
and  commerce ;  and  she  requires  of  them  to 
•  obey  all  her  commands.  As  has  been  already 
!  mentioned,  the  claims  of  Russia  relate  to  the 
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religious  privileges  of  the  Greeks.  The ! 
Greek  sect  and  their  chiefs  have  personally  j 
nothing  to  do  with  this  affair,  but  have,  on 
the  contrary,  expressed  their  gratitude  and 
thanks  to  their  government,  and  are  sorry 
that  such  a  question  has  ever  been  mooted. 
They  must  not,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as 
enemies.  Armenians,  Catholics,  Protestants, 
and  Jews  are  also  the  true  and  faithful  sub- 
jects of  our  lord  and  padishah ;  the  Greeks 
are  so  also,  and  they  must,  therefore,  live  in 
peace  with  each  other." 

The  representatives  of  the  four  great  powers  j 
assembled  at  Vienna  (namely,  England, ! 
France,  Austria,  and  Prussia)  to  adjust  the 
differences  between  Russia  and  the  Porte, 
framed  a  document  or  "note,"  as  it  is  tech- 
nically called,  which  they  considered  the 
sultan  might  agree  to  give,  and  the  czar  to 
accept,  without  affecting  the  independence 
of  the  one,  or  the  dignity  of  the  other. 
After  much  consideration,  the  following  note 
was  produced,  which,  on  account  of  its  im- 
portance, we  subjoin  : — 

"  H.M.  the  sultan,  having  nothing  more 
at  heart  than  to  re-establish  between  his 
majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  the  rela- 
tions of  good  neighbourship  and  perfect 
harmony  (entente),  which  have  been  unhap- 
pily disturbed  by  recent  and  painful  compli- 
cations, has  carefully  undertaken  the  task 
to  find  the  means  to  efface  the  traces  of 
those  different  points. 

"  A  supreme  irade,  of  date ,  having 

made  known  to  him  the  imperial  decision, 
the  Sublime  Porte,  &c.,  congratulates  itself 
at  being  able  to  communicate  it  to  H.E. 
Count  de  Nesselrode.  If  at  all  times  the 
emperors  of  Russia  have  shown  their  active 
solicitude  (1)  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
immunities  and  privileges  of  the  orthodox 
Greek  church  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  the 
sultans  never  refused  to  confirm  them  anew 
by  solemn  acts,  which  attested  their  ancient 
andconstant  benevolence  towards  theirChris- 
tian  subjects. 

"  H.M.  the  sultan,  Abdul-Medjid,  now 
reigning,  animated  by  the  same  dispositions, 
and  being  desirous  to  give  to  H.M.  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  a  personal  proof  of  his  most 
sincere  friendship,  only  listened  to  his  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  eminent  qualities 
of  his  august  friend  and  ally,  and  has  deigned 
to  take  into  serious  consideration  the  repre- 
sentations (2)  of  which  H.E.  Prince  Ments- 
chikoff  rendered  himself  the  interpreter  to 
the  Sublime  Porte. 

'  The  undersigned  has  consequently  re- 


ceived  the  order  to  declare  by  the  present  that 
the  government  of  H.M.  the  sultan  will  re- 
main faithful  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaties  of  Kuscuijki-Kai- 
nardji  (3)  and  of  Adrianople,  relative  to  the 
protection  of  the  Christian  worship  (4) ;  and 
that  H.M.  regards  it  as  a  point  of  honour 
with  him  to  cause  to  be  preservedforeverfrom 
all  attacks,  either  at  present  or  in  future,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  spiritual  privileges  which 
have  been  accorded  by  the  august  ancestors 
of  H.M.  to  the  orthodox  church  in  the  East, 
and  which  are  maintained  and  confirmed  by 
him ;  and,  moreover,  to  allow  the  Greek 
worship  to  participate  in  a  spirit  of  high 
justice  in  the  advantages  conceded  (5)  to 
other  Christians  by  convention  or  special 
agreement.  » 

"  Moreover,  as  the  imperial  firman  which 
has  recently  been  given  to  the  Greek  patri- 
archate and  clergy,  and  which  contains  the 
confirmation  of  their  spiritual  privileges, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  new  proof  of  those 
noble  sentiments ;  and  as,  moreover,  the 
proclamation  of  that  firman,  which  gives 
every  security,  must  dispel  for  ever  every 
anxiety  as  regards  the  worship  which  is  the 
religion  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  I  am  happy  to  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  making  the  present  notification.  As 
regards  the  guarantee,  that  in  future  nothing 
shall  be  changed  at  the  place  of  visitation  at 
Jerusalem,  it  results  from  the  firman  pro- 
vided with  the  Hatti  Houmayon  of  the  15th 
of  the  moon  of  Rebbi  Ulakir,  1268  (Feb- 
ruary, 1852),  explained  and  corroborated  by 

the  firmans  of ;  and  it  is  the  formal 

intention  of  his  majesty  the  sultan  to  cause 
his  sovereign  decisions  to  be  executed  with- 
out any  alteration. 

"  The  Sublime  Porte,  moreover,  officially 
promises  that  no  modification  shall  be  made 
in  the  state  of  things  which  has  just  been 
regulated  without  a  previous  agreement  with 
the  governments  of  Russia  and  France,  and 
without  prejudice  whatever  to  the  Christian 
communities. 

"  In  case  the  imperial  court  of  Russia 
should  demand  it,  a  suitable  locality  shall 
be  assigned  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  or  in 
the  vicinity,  for  the  construction  of  a  church 
consecrated  for  the  performance  of  divine 
service  by  Russian  ecclesiastics,  and  of  a 
hospital  for  indigent  or  sick  pilgrims  of  the 
same  nation. 

"  The  Sublime  Porte  engages  itself  even 
now  to  subscribe  in  this  respect  a  solemn 
act,  which  would  place  those  pious  founda- 
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tions  under  the  special  surveillance  of  the 
consulate-general  of  Russia  in  Syria  and 
Palestine." 

The  emperor  accepted  this  note ;  the  di- 
plomatists at  Vienna  were  highly  gratified ; 
and  it  was  generally  considered  that  the  dis- 
pute was  at  an  end,  and  the  war-cloud  dis- 
pelled. Such  was  not  the  case.  To  the 
astonishment  of  Europe  the  Porte  reopened 
the  debate  by  refusing  the  note,  unless  with 
certain  modifications  of  its  own.  The  pas- 
sages to  which  the  sultan  objected  we  have 
printed  in  italics,  and  numbered.  What  he 
proposed  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  them, 
were  the  following  alterations : — 

"  (1)  For  the  worship  of  the  orthodox 
Greek  church,  the  sultans  have  never  ceased 
to  watch  over  the  maintenance  of  the  im- 
munities and  privileges  of  that  worship  and 
of  that  church  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  and 
to  confirm  them  anew  by  solemn  acts  which 
attest,  &c. 

"  (2)  The  communications. 

"  (3)  Of  Kouschouk-Kainarji,  confirmed 
by  that  of  Adrianople,  relative  to  the  protec- 
tion by  the  Porte  of  the  Christian  worship. 

"  (4)  And  to  make  known  that  11. M.  the 
•ultan,  &c. 

"  (5)  The  advantages  accorded,  and  which 
may  be  accorded,  to  other  Christian  com- 
munities, Ottoman  subjects." 

The  note  thus  altered  was  sent  back  to 
the  representatives  of  the  four  powers  at 
Vienna,  with  a  despatch  containing  the 
reasons  of  the  Porte  for  the  proposed  sub- 
stitutions. The  diplomatists  were  surprised 
and  displeased  ;  and  politicians  of  all  nations 
thought  the  conduct  of  the  Turks  to  be 
rash.  It  was  considered,  that  as  they  had 
placed  their  cause  in  European  hands,  that 
they  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
decision  which,  it  was  universally  admitted, 
had  been  dictated  with  a  sincere  desire  for 
their  benefit :  the  more  so,  as  these  Turkish 
corrections  appeared  somewhat  trivial,  and 
to  involve  no  principle.  Still,  though  the 
representatives  of  the  Western  powers  con- 
sidered the  alterations  unnecessary,  and 
therefore  injudicious,  yet,  as  they  did  not 
think  them  in  any  sense  opposed  to  their 
own  views,  they  consented  to  recommend 
them  for  the  adoption  of  the  emperor.  It 

•  The  following  in  the  Russian  analysis  of  the 
three  principal  moclificMinni  introduced  by  the  Ot- 
toman I'orte  into  the  Vienna  note.  Though  some- 
what lengthy,  iU  importance  demand*  its  inser- 
tion, for  it  is  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  his- 
tory: — 


was  now  the  turn  of  Nicholas ;  and  he  re- 
fused to  accept  the  note  with  the  modifica- 
tions attached  to  it.  His  reasons  for  so 
doing  are  contained  in  the  following  des- 
patch from  Count  Nesselrode  to  Baron 
Mayendorff,  dated  the  18th  of  September  : — 

"  We  have  just  received,  together  with 
your  excellency's  reports  of  the  IGth  (28th) 
of  August,  the  alterations  which  the  Otto- 
man Porte  has  made  in  the  draught  of  a 
note  drawn  up  at  Vienna. 

'"Count  Buol  will  only  require  to  recall 
to  mind  the  expressions  of  our  communi- 
cation of  the  25th  of  July,  to  form  a  clear 
idea  of  the  impression  these  alterations  have 
made  on  his  majesty  the  emperor. 

"  When  I,  in  his  majesty's  name,  accepted 
that  draught  of  a  note  which  Austria,  after 
having  previously  procured  it  to  be  approved 
and  accepted  by  the  courts  of  France  and 
England,  described  to  us  as  an  ultimatum 
that  she  intended  to  lay  before  the  Porte, 
and  on  the  acceptance  of  which,  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  friendly  offices  was  to  de- 
pend, I  added,  in  a  despatch  which  you, 
baron,  were  instructed  to  communicate  to 
the  Austrian  cabinet,  the  following  remarks 
and  reservations : — '  I  consider  it  to  be  super- 
fluous to  remark  to  your  excellency,  that, 
whilst  we,  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  accept 
the  proposal  of  accommodation  agreed  to  at 
Vienna,  and  of  sending  a  Turkish  ambas- 
sador, we  assume  that  we  shall  not  have 
further  changes  and  fresh  propositions  to 
examine  and  to  discuss,  which  may  happen 
to  be  contrived  at  Constantinople  under  the 
warlike  inspiration  which  seems  at  present 
to  influence  the  sultan  and  the  majority  of 
his  ministers;  and  that,  should  the  Otto- 
man government  also  reject  this  last  ar- 
rangement, we  should  no  longer  hold  our- 
selves by  the  consent  which  we  now  give 
to  it.' 

"Expressions  so  precise  as  these  could 
leave  the  Austrian  government  no  doubt 
as  to  our  present  decisions. 

"  I  will  not  at  the  present  moment  enter 
into  the  alterations  of  the  wording  which 
have  been  made  at  Constantinople.  I  have 
made  them  the  subject  of  special  remark  in 
another  despatch.*  I  will,  for  the  moment, 
confine  myself  to  asking  whether  the  cm- 

"1.  In  the  Vienna  draught  it  is  said,  '  If  the  em- 
perors of  Kussia  have  at  all  times  evinced  their  activ* 
solicitude  for  the  maintenance  of  the  immunities  and 
privileges  of  the  orthodox  Greek  church  in  the  Otto- 
man empire,'  &c.  This  passage  has  been  thus  modi- 
fied : — '  If  the  emperors  of  Kussia  have  at  all  times 
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peror,  after  having  for  himself  renounced 
the  power  to  change  even  a  word  in  that 
draught  of  a  note,  which  was  drawn  up 
without  his  participation,  can  allow  the 
Ottoman  Porte  alone  to  reserve  to  itself 
that  power,  and  whether  he  can  suffer 
Russia  to  be  thus  placed  in  an  inferior 

evinced  their  active  solicitude  for  the  religion  and 
orthodox  Greek  church.'     The  words,  '  in  the  Otto- 
man empire,'  as  well  as  those,  '  the  maintenance  of 
the  immunities  and  privileges,'  have  been  struck  out, 
in  order  to  be  transposed  to  a  subsequent  passage, 
and  applied  to  the  sultans  alone.     This  omission  de- 
prives the  mutilated  passage  of  all  its  meaning  and 
sense.      For  no  one  assuredly  disputes  the  active 
solicitude  of  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  for  the  religion 
which  they  profess  themselves,  and  which  is  that  of 
their  subjects.     What  it  was  designed  to  recognise 
is,  that  there  has  ever  existed  on  the  part  of  Russia 
active  solicitude  for  her  co-religionists  in  Turkey,  as 
also  for  the  maintenance  of  their  religious  immuni- 
ties, and  that  the  Ottoman  government  is  disposed  to 
take  account  of  that  solicitude,  and  also  to  leave 
those  immunities  untouched.    The  present  expression 
is  the  more  unacceptable,  since,  by  the  terms  which 
follow  it,  more  than  solicitude  for  the  orthodox  reli- 
gion is  attributed  to  the  sultans.     It  is  affirmed  that 
they  have  never  ceased  to  watch  over  the  maintenance 
of  its  immunities  and  privileges,  and  to  confirm  them 
by  solemn  acts.     However,  it  is  precisely  the  reverse 
of  what  is  thus  stated,  which,  having  more  than  once 
occurred  in  times  past,  and  specifically  in  the  affair 
of  the  Holy  Places,  has  compelled  us  to  apply  a 
remedy  to  it,  by  demanding  a  more  express  gua- 
rantee for  the  future.     If  we  lend  ourselves  to  the 
admission  that  the  Ottoman  government  has  never 
ceased  to  watch  over  the  maintenance  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Greek  church,  what  becomes  of  the 
complaints  which  we  have  brought  forward  againsi 
it  ?     By  doing  so,  we  admit  that  we  had  no  legiti- 
mate grounds  of  complaint;  that  Prince  Mentschi- 
koff's  mission  was  without  motive  ;  that,  in  a  word 
even  the  note  which  it  has  addressed  to  us  was  whollj 
superfluous. 

"  2.  The  suppressions  and  additions  of  words  in- 
troduced into  this  passage,  with  marked  affectation 
are  evidently  intended  to  invalidate  the  treaty  o 
Kainardji,  while  having  the  appearance  of  confirming 
it.  It  was  said  in  the  note  originally  drawn  up  a 
Vienna,  that,  '  faithful  to  the  letter  and  to  the  spiri 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  of  Kainardji  ant 
Adrianople,  relative  to  the  protection  of  the  Christian 
religion,  the  sultan  considers  himself  bound  in  honou: 
.  .  .  .  to  preserve  from  all  prejudice  .  .  . 
the  immunities  and  privileges  granted  to  the  orthodox 
church."  These  terms,  which  made  the  maintenance 
of  the  immunities  to  be  derived  from  the  very  spiri 
of  the  treaty, — that  is  to  say,  from  the  genera 
principle  laid  down  in  the  seventh  article — wen 
in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  which  we  havi 
maintained  and  still  maintain.  For,  according  tc 
us,  the  promise  to  protect  a  religion  and  its  churche 
implies  of  necessity  the  maintenance  of  the  im 
munities  enjoyed  by  them.  They  are  two  insepa 
rable  things.  These  terms,  originally  agreed  upon 
at  Vienna,  were  subsequently  first  modified  at  Pari 
and  at  London ;  and,  if  we  did  not  object  to  this  a 
the  time,  as  \ve  should  have  been  entitled  to  do,  i 
ii  not  that  we  misunderstood  the  purport  of  tha 
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>osition   vis-H-vis   Turkey?     We  hold  this 

o  be  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 

emperor.     Let  us  recall  the  whole  series  of 

events,  as  they  took  place.     In  the  place  of 

he  Mentschikoff  note,  the    acceptance  of 

which,  without  alteration,  we  had  stipulated 

as  the  condition  of  our  resuming  our  rela- 

alteration.  We  clearly  perceived  the  distinction 
made  between  two  points  which,  in  our  estimation, 
are  indissolubly  connected  with  each  other ;  but 
his  distinction  was,  however,  marked  with  sufficient 
delicacy  to  admit  of  our  accepting,  from  a  spirit  of 
conciliation,  and  from  a  desire  of  speedily  arriving 
at  a  definitive  solution,  the  terms  of  the  note  as  they 
were  presented  to  us,  which  we  thenceforth  looked 
upon  as  unalterable.  These  motives  of  deference  no 
.onger  apply  to  the  fresh  modification  of  the  same 
massage  which  has  been  made  at  Constantinople. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  objects  is 
there  too  plainly  drawn  to  admit  of  our  accepting  it 
without  falsifying  all  that  we  have  said  and  written. 
The  mention  of  the  treaty  of  Kainardji  is  superfluous, 
and  its  confirmation  without  object,  from  the  time 
that  its  general  principle  is  no  longer  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  religious  immunities  of  the 
religion.  It  is  for  this  object  that  ths  words  '  the 
letter  and  the  spirit'  have  been  suppressed.  The 
fact  that  the  protection  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  exercised  '  by  the  Sublime  Porte'  is  needlessly 
insisted  on,  as  if  we  pretended  ourselves  to  exercise 
that  protection  in  the  sultan's  dominions ;  and,  as  it 
is  at  the  same  time  omitted  to  notice  that,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  protection  is  a  promise 
made  and  an  engagement  undertaken  by  the  sultan, 
there  is  an  appearance  of  throwing  a  doubt  upon  the 
right  which  we  possess  of  watching  over  the  strict 
fulfilment  of  that  promise. 

"  3.  The  alteration  proposed  in  this  passage  of  the 
Austrian  note  is  altogether  inadmissible.  The  Otto- 
man government  would  merely  engage  to  allow  the 
orthodox  church  to  share  in  the  advantages  which  it 
might  grant  to  other  Christian  communities,  subjects 
of  the  Porte.  But  if  those  communities,  whether 
catholics  or  others,  were  not  composed  of  native 
rayahs,  but  of  foreign  monks  or  laymen  (and  such 
is  the  case  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  convents, 
hospitals,  seminaries,  and  bishoprics  of  the  Latin 
rite  in  Turkey),  and  if,  let  us  say,  it  should  be  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  Porte  to  grant  to  those  esta- 
blishments fresh  religious  advantages  and  privileges, 
the  orthodox  communities,  in  their  character  of  Otto- 
man subjects,  would  not,  under  the  terms  which  it  is 
desired  to  introduce  into  this  note,  have  the  right  of 
claiming  the  same  favours,  nor  would  Russia  have 
the  right  of  interceding  for  them.  The  malevolent 
intention  of  the  ministers  of  the  Porte  will  become 
still  more-  evident,  if  we  cite  an  instance — a  possible 
contingency.  Let  us  suppose  the  very  probable  case 
of  the  Latin  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  recently  ex- 
tolled, obtaining  from  the  Porte  prerogatives  not 
enjoyed  by  the  Greek  patriarch.  Any  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  would  be  rejected,  in  consideration 
of  his  character  of  '  subject  of  the  Porte.'  The  same 
objection  would  be  made  by  the  Ottoman  ministry 
with  reference  to  the  catholic  establishments  of 
Palestine,  in  case  any  fresh  advantage  or  right  not 
specified  in  the  last  firmans  should  hereafter  be 
granted  to  them  to  the  prejudice  of  the  native 
communities." 
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tions  with  the  Porte,  a  different  note  was 
proposed  to  us.  On  this  ground  alone  we 
might  have  refused  to  take  it  into  conside- 
ration. And  even  after  entering  upon  it  we 
might  have  found  occasion  to  raise  more 
than  one  objection,  to  propose  more  than 
one  alteration  in  the  expressions.  You 
know,  baron,  that  from  the  moment  we 
consented  to  give  up  our  ultimatum,  no 
note  of  any  form  whatever  was  what  we 
desired — that  we  should  have  preferred 
another  plan,  another  form  of  agreement. 
We  did  not  insist  on  this  plan ;  we  have 
laid  it  entirely  on  one  side.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause, as  soon  as  we  should  have  made 
counter-propositions,  we  should  have  exposed 
ourselves  to  the  reproach  of  protracting  mat- 
ters, of  intentionally  prolonging  the  crisis 
which  is  disquieting  Europe.  Instead  of 
this,  as  we  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the 
crisis  as  soon  as  possible,  we  sacrificed  our 
objections  both  as  regards  the  contents  and 
the  form.  On  the  receipt  of  the  first  draught 
of  a  note,  without  waiting  to  learn  if  it  had 
been  approved  in  London  or  in  Paris,  we 
notified  our  accession  to  it  by  telegraph. 
Subsequently  the  draught  was  forwarded  to 
us  in  its  final  form ;  and  although  it  had 
been  altered  in  a  direction  which  we  could 
not  misunderstand,  we  did  not  retract  our 
consent,  nor  raise  the  smallest  difficulty. 
Could  greater  readiness  or  a  more  concilia- 
tory spirit  be  shown?  When  we  thus  acted, 
we  did  so,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  the  con- 
dition that  a  draught  which  the  emperor 
accepted  without  discussion  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Porte  in  a  similar  manner. 
We  did  so  under  the  conviction  that  Aus- 
tria looked  on  it  as  an  ultimatum,  in  which 
nothing  was  to  be  changed — as  the  last 
effort  of  her  friendly  mediation,  which, 
should  it  fail  in  consequence  of  the  perti- 
nacity of  the  Porte,  would  thereby  of  itself 
come  to  an  end.  We  regret  that  it  was  not 
so.  But  the  Vienna  cabinet  will  admit,  that 
if  we  had  not  to  do  with  an  ultimatum,  but 
•with  a  new  draught  of  a  note,  in  which  either 
of  the  parties  concerned  was  at  liberty  to 
make  changes,  we  should  thereby  recover 
the  right — of  which  we  had  of  our  own 
accord  deprived  ourselves — of  proposing 
variations  on  our  part,  of  taking  the  pro- 
posal of  arrangement  into  consideration,  and 
not  only  changing  the  expressions,  but  also 
the  form. 

"  Could  such  a  result  be  intended  by 
Austria?  Could  it  be  agreeable  to  the 
powers,  who,  by  altering  and  accepting  her 


draught,  have  made  it  their  common  work  ? 
It  is  their  affair  to  consider  the  delays 
which  will  result  from  this,  or  to  inquire 
if  it  is  for  the  interest  of  Europe  to  cut 
them  short.  We  see  only  one  single  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  them.  It  is  for  Aus- 
tria and  the  powers  to  declare  to  the  Porte, 
frankly  and  firmly,  that  they,  after  having 
in  vain  opened  up  to  it  the  only  road  that 
could  lead  to  an  immediate  restoration  of 
its  relations  with  us,  henceforth  leave  the 
task  to  itself  alone.  We  believe,  that  as 
soon  as  the  powers  unanimously  hold  this 
language  to  the  Porte,  the  Turks  will  yield 
to  the  advice  of  Europe,  and,  instead  of 
reckoning  on  her  assistance  in  a  struggle 
with  Russia,  will  accept  the  note  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  and  cease  to  compromise  their 
position  so  seriously  for  the  childish  satis- 
faction of  having  altered  a  few  expressions 
in  a  document  which  we  had  accepted  with- 
out discussion.  For  of  these  two  positions 
only  one  is  possible, — either  the  alterations 
which  the  Porte  requires,  are  important,  in 
which  case  it  is  very  simple  that  we  refuse 
to  accede  to  them ;  or  they  are  unimportant, 
and  then  the  question  arises,  why  should  the 
Porte  unnecessarily  make  its  acceptance  de- 
pendent on  them  ? 

"  To  sum  up  succinctly  what  we  have 
said,  the  ultimatum  drawn  up  at  Vienna 
is  not  ours.  It  is  the  work  of  Austria  and 
the  powers,  who,  after  having  first  of  all 
agreed  to  it,  then  discussed  it,  and  altered 
its  original  text,  have  recognised  it  as  such 
as  the  Porte  could  accept  without  its  in- 
terests or  its  honour  being  compromised. 
We,  on  our  part,  have  done  everything  that 
depended  upon  us  to  shorten  unnecessary 
delays,  inasmuch,  as  when  the  arrangement 
was  laid  before  us,  we  renounced  all  coun- 
ter-propositions. No  one  will  refuse  to  bear 
this  testimony  to  the  loyautt  of  the  emperor. 
After  our  having  long  exhausted  the  mea- 
sure of  concessions  without  the  Forte's  having 
as  yet  made  a  single  one,  his  majesty  can 
go  no  further  without  compromising  his 
own  standing,  and  without  exposing  him- 
self to  a  resumption  of  his  relations  with 
Turkey  under  unfavourable  auspices,  which 
would  deprive  them  for  the  future  of  all 
stability,  and  must  inevitably  produce  a 
fresh  and  signal  breach.  Even  now,  fur- 
ther concessions  with  regard  to  the  expres- 
sions of  the  note  would  be  of  no  use ;  for  we 
see,  by  your  despatch,  that  the  Ottoman 
government  is  only  waiting  for  our  consent 
to  the  alterations  made  in  the  Vienna  note, 
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to  make  its  signature,  as  well  as  its  sending 
off  an  ambassador  to  convey  the  latter 
hither,  dependent  on  fresh  conditions,  and 
that  it  has  already  made  inadmissible  pro- 
posals  with  respect  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
principalities.  As  regards  the  latter  point, 
we  can  only  refer  to  the  assurances  and  de- 
clarations contained  in  our  despatch  of  the 
10th  of  August;  and  repeat,  that  the  arrival 
of  the  Turkish  ambassador,  bearing  the  Aus- 
trian note  without  alterations,  will  suffice  at 
St.  Petersburg  for  the  orders  to  be  issued  to 
our  troops  to  retire  over  the  frontier." 

Count  Nesselrode's  despatch  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  czar,  proved  fatal 
to  his  cause.  From  it,  it  appeared  that 
the  apprehensions  of  the  Turks  were  well 
founded ;  and  that  the  meaning  they  had 
detected  in  the  Vienna  note  could  not  only 
have  been  placed  upon  it,  but  had  actually 
been  relied  upon  by  the  quick -sighted 
emperor  in  giving  his  consent  to  it.  The 
eyes  of  the  representatives  of  the  four 
powers  were  opened,  and  they  then  approved 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Porte  in  proposing 
these  seemingly  trivial  substitutions  in  the 
note  that  had  been  submitted  to  the  czar. 
"  It  cannot  be  denied,"  says  an  able  writer 
in  the  Times,  "  that  in  this  matter  of  the 
Vienna  note  there  had  been  a  singular 
amount  of  diplomatic  blundering.  Four 
trained  diplomatists  had  drawn  up  a  docu- 
ment to  secure  a  certain  object,  which  object 
such  document  left  substantially  unsecured  ; 
and,  what  is  more,  the  oversight  remained 
undetected  by  their  respective  governments, 
and  even  unappreciated  after  its  detection 
by  Turkey,  until  Russia  herself  came  for- 
ward with  a  demonstration  of  the  fact.  It 
is  evidently  not  credible  that  either  the 
Vienna  negotiators  or  the  Western  cabi- 
nets should  have  assented  to  the  note,  if 
they  had  believed  it  to  contain  what  it  did 
contain ;  for  such  a  course  would  have  been  a 
gratuitous  sacrifice  of  the  very  principles  for 
which  they  were  taking  the  trouble  to  con- 
tend. If  they  had  designed  to  let  the  czar 
have  his  way,  they  might  have  done  so 
without  any  conference  at  all,  and  their 
labour  would  have  been  saved.  All  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  when  the  mistake  be- 
came really  apparent,  they  did  their  best  to 
remedy  it;  and,  as  they  were  not  in  the 
position  of  accepted  arbitrators,  whose  award 
was  to  be  final,  they  were  left  at  perfect 
liberty  to  support  the  Turkish  government 
in  a  refusal  which  had  been  thus  unex- 
pectedly justified.  This  course  the  govern- 
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ments  of  France  and  England  promptly 
adopted;  and  while  still  earnestly  advo- 
cating a  pacific  settlement,  they  resolutely 
backed  the  Porte  in  its  rejection  of  the 
Vienna  note." 

The  Russian  occupation  of  the  Danubian 
principalities  created  an  intense  excitement 
amongst  the  Turks,  and  excited  a  dange- 
rous feeling  of  religious  enthusiasm.  They 
were  divided  into  two  sections — the  old 
Mussulman  party,  and  the  new  reform  one. 
Redschid  Pasha  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  latter,  which  embraced  the 
less  fanatical  and  less  influential  portion  of 
the  Mussulmans,  and  had  any  negative 
advantage  that  might  accrue  from  the  good- 
will of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians.  The 
Mussulman,  or  war-party,  was  led  by  Me- 
hemed  Ali  Pasha,  and  comprised  all  the 
ulemahs  and  strict  followers  of  Mohammed. 
Indeed,  it  possessed  the  sympathy  of  the 
most  energetic  and  enthusiastic  of  the 
people.  "  In  the  first  place,"  reasoned  its 
followers,  "  we  can  overcome  the  Russians 
single-handed ;  and  in  the  second,  should 
adverse  fortune  befall,  and  Constantinople 
be  endangered,  fear  of  Russia  will  compel 
England  and  France  to  support  us  actively. 
In  the  one  event,  our  strength  will  effect 
our  protection ;  and  in  the  other,  our  weak- 
ness will  secure  us  powerful  allies." 

Animated  by  this  feeling,  the  Turkish 
people  called  loudly  for  war;  inflammatory 
placards  were  posted  on  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople; the  lives  of  the  Christians 
were  considered  to  be  in  danger;  the  storm 
of  revolution  was  gathering ;  and  even  the 
throne  of  the  pacific  sultan  was  in  peril. 
The  passions  of  the  people  were  aroused, 
and  they  heroically  spurned  all  thoughts 
of  danger  arising  from  a  contest  with  an 
enemy  more  powerful  than  themselves. 
They  would  vindicate  their  nationality ; 
assert  their  independence;  and  expel  the 
invading  Russians  from  their  borders.  The 
cry  was  war — a  holy  war :  a  war  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  their  prophet.  Red- 
schid Pasha  even  expressed  his  apprehen- 
sions to  the  English  and  French  ambas- 
sadors, that  their  countrymen  might  be 
exposed  to  serious  dangers,  arising  from 
the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  people — 
dangers  from  which  the  government  was 
not  powerful  enough  to  protect  them. 
Vessels  were  detached  from  the  combined 
fleets  and  sent  to  the  Turkish  capital,  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  European 
Christians.  As  the  reasons  for  this  cir- 
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cumstance  were  at  the  time  generally  un- 
known to  English  politicians,  it  excited 
some  suspicions  in  this  country  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  intentions  of  our  government 
towards  Turkey.  For  a  time  many  clear- 
I  headed  men  were  inclined  to  adopt  Mr. 
i  Urquhart's  wild  notion,  that  our  ministers 
were  acting  in  collusion  with  Russia,  in- 
stead of  being  honestly  hostile  to  her  in- 
sidious policy,  and  that  a  secret  understand- 
ing existed  between  the  governments  of 
England  and  Russia  for  the  partition  of 
Turkey,  by  which  Russia  was  to  have  Con- 
stantinople, and  England  Egypt  and  Candia. 
The  onward  course  of  events  soon  vindicated 
the  integrity  of  our  ministers,  and  de- 
!  monstrated  their  sincerity  in  the  cause  of 
Turkey. 

A  report  was  spread  that  the  ulemahs  at 
Constantinople  had,  with  stern  abruptness, 
offered  the  sultan  his  choice  of  war  or  abdi- 
cation, and  given  him  only  two  days,  until 
the  feast  of  Kurban  Bairam  (the  14th  of 
September),  for  his  decision.  This  may  be 
an  exaggeration ;  but  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1853,  the  grand  council  of  the 
Turks  solemnly  pronounced  itself  for  open 
war,  and  left  the  declaration  of  the  fact  to 
the  discretion  of  the  sultan.  Abdul-Medjid 
would  not  longer  withstand  the  desires  of 
his  people,  and  he  adopted  the  decision  of 
the  council.  On  the  4th  of  October  (the 
first  day  of  the  year  in  Turkey),  his  mani- 
festo, containing  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Russia,  was  read  in  all  the  mosques  to  the 
approving  people.  This  document  was 
penned  in  such  a  spirit  of  calm  dignity, 
and  contains  so  clear  and  impartial  a  re- 
view of  the  whole  question,  that,  unlike 
many  state  papers,  it  is  invested  with  con- 
siderable interest.  It  will  amply  repay  an 
attentive  perusal.  Its  reasons  for  the  adop- 
tion of  war  are  thus  expressed : — 

"  In  the  present  state  of  circumstances,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  take  up  from  its  very 
commencement  the  explanation  of  the  difference 
which  has  arisen  between  the  Sublime  Forte 
and  Russia,  to  enter  anew  into  the  detail  of 
the  divers  phases  which  this  difference  has  gone 
through,  or  to  reproduce  the  opinions  and  judg- 
ments of  the  government  of  his  majesty  the 
sultan,  which  have  been  made  public  by  the 
official  documents  promulgated  from  time  to 
time.  In  spite  of  the  desire  not  to  restate  the 
urgent  reasons  which  determined  the  modifica- 
tions introduced  by  the  Sublime  Forte  into  the 
draught  of  the  note  prepared  at  Vienna  (motives 
exposed  previously  in  a  note  explanatory  of  the 
modifications),  yet  new  solicitations  having  been 
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made  for  the  adoption,  pure  and  simple  of  the 
said  note,  in  consequence  of  the  non-adhesion 
of  Russia  to  these  said  modifications,  the  Ot- 
toman  government,   finding   itself  at   present 
compelled  and  forced  to  undertake  war,  thinks 
It  a  duty  to  give  an  exposition  of  the  imperious 
reasons   for  that   important  determination,  as 
well  as  for  those  which  have  obliged  it  not  to 
regulate  this  time  its  conduct  according  to  the 
counsels  of  the  great  powers,  its  allies,  although 
it  has  never  ceased  to  appreciate  the  benmolent 
nature  of  their  suggestions.  The  principal  points 
to  which  the  government  of  his  majesty  the 
sultan  desires  to  give  prominence  are  these : — 
That  from  the  very  beginning  his  conduct  has 
furnished  no  motive  of  quarrel,  and  that,  ani- 
mated with  the  desire  of  preserving  peace,  he 
has  acted  with  a  remarkable  spirit  of  modera- 
tion and  conciliation  from  the  commencement 
of  the  difference  unto  the  present  time.     It  is 
easy  to  prove  these  facts  to  all  who  do  not 
wander  from  the  path  of  justice   and  equity. 
Even  supposing  that  Russia  had  a  subject  of 
complaint  in  relation  to  the  Holy  Places,  she 
ought  to  have  circumscribed  her  actions  and 
solicitations  within  the  limits  of  this  question 
alone,  and  ought  not  to  have  raised  pretensions 
which  the  object  of  her  complaints  could  not 
sustain.     She   ought   not,   moreover,   to   have 
taken  measures  of  intimidation  ;  such  as  sending 
her  troops  to  the  frontiers,  and  making  naval 
preparations  at  Sebastopol,  on  the  subject  of  a 
question  which  might  have  been  settled  amica- 
bly between  the  two  powers.     But  it  is  evident 
that  what  has  taken  place  is  totally  contrary  to 
an    intention    of    amicable    settlement.     The 
question  of  the  Holy  Places  had  been  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties ;  and  the  go- 
vernment of  his  majesty  the  sultan  had  testified 
favourable  dispositions  on  the  subject  of  the 
guarantees  demanded.     In  short,   Russia   had 
no  longer  any  ground  for  raising  any  protest. 
Is  it  not  seeking  a  pretext  for  quarrel,  then,  to 
insist,  as  Russia  has  done,  upon  the  question  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Greek  church  granted  by 
the  Ottoman  government,  privileges  which  the 
government  believes  its  honour,  its  dignity,  and 
its  sovereign  power  are  concerned  in  maintain- 
ing, and  on  the  subject  of  which  it  can  neither 
admit  the  interference  nor  the  surveillance  of 
any  government  ?     Is  it  not  Russia  which  has 
occupied  with  considerable   forces  the  princi- 
palities of  Moldavia  and  Wallochia,  declaring  at 
the  same  time  that  these  provinces  should  serve 
as  a  guarantee,  until  she  had  obtained  what  she 
desired  ?     Has  not  this  act  been  considered 
justly  by  the  Sublime  Porte  as  a  violation  of 
treaties,   and   consequently  as   a   casus   belli? 
Have  the  other  powers  themselves  been  able  to 
come  to  any  other  decision  ?     Who,  then,  will 
doubt  that  Russia  has   been  the  aggressor? 
Could  the  Sublime  Forte,  which  has  always  ob- 
served all  her  treaties  with  a  fidelity  known  to 
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all,  by  infringing  them  in  any  way,  do  more 
than "  determine    Eussia    to    a    proceeding    so 
violent  as  that  of  herself  infringing  all  these 
treaties  ?     Again,  has  there  arisen,  contrary  to 
the  promise  explicitly  given  in  the  treaty  of 
Kaiuardji,  such  facts   in  the  Ottoman  empire 
as  the  demolition  of  Christian  churches,  or  ob- 
stacles opposed  to  the  exercise  of  the  Christian 
religion  ?     The  Ottoman  cabinet,  without   de- 
siring to  enter  into  too  long  details  on  these 
points,  doubts  not  that  the   high  powers   its 
allies,  will  judge  with  perfect  truth  and  justice 
on  the  statement  just   exhibited.     As  to  the 
non-adoption  of  the   Vienna  note   in  its   pure 
and   simple    form    by   the   Sublime    Porte,   it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  this  project,  although 
not  in  every  point  conformed  to  the  note  of 
Prince  Mentschikoif,  and  while  containing,  it  is 
true,  in  its  composition,  some  of  the  paragraphs 
of  the  draught  note  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  is  not 
as  a  whole,  whether  in  letter  or  spirit,  essentially 
different  from  that  of  Prince  Mentschikoff.  The 
assurances  recently  given  by  the   representa- 
tives of  the  great  powers  respecting  the  appre- 
hended danger  from  hurtful  interpretations  of 
the  draught  note  in  question,  are  a  new  proof 
of  the  kind  intentions  of  their  respective  go- 
vernments towards  the  Sublime  Porte.     They 
have  consequently  produced  a  lively  satisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  government  of  his  ma- 
jesty the  sultan.  It  must  be  remarked,  however, 
that  while  we  have  still  before  our  eyes  a  strife 
of  religious  privileges  raised  by  Eussia,  which 
seeks  to  base  its  claims  on  a  paragraph  so  clear 
and  so  precise  in  the  treaty  of  Kaiuardji ;  which 
wishes  to  insert  in  a  diplomatic  document  the 
paragraph  concerning  the  active  solicitude  of 
the  Emperor  of  Eussia  for  the  maintenance  in 
the  states  of  the  Sublime  Porte  of  religious  im- 
munities and  privileges  which  were  granted  to 
the  Greek  rite  by  the  Ottoman  emperors  before 
Eussia  so  much  as  existed  as   an   empire,  to 
leave  in  a  dark  and  doubtful  state  the  absence 
of  all  relation  between  these  privileges  and  the 
treaty  of  Kutschuk   Kainardji   to   employ   in 
favour  of  a  great  community  of  subjects  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  professing  the  Greek  religion, 
expressions  which  might  make  allusion  to  trea- 
ties concluded  with  France  and  Austria  relative 
to  the  French  and  Latin  religions — this  would 
be  to  incur  the  risk  of  placing  in  the  hands  of 
Eussia  vague  and  obscure  paragraphs,  some  of 
which  are  contrary  to  the  reality  of  facts,  and 
would  offer  to  Eussia  a  solid  pretext  for  her 
pretensions  to  a  religious  surveillance  and  pro- 
tectorate— pretensions  which  that  power  would 
attempt  to  produce,  affirming  that  they  are  not 
derogatory  to  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  the  Sublime  Porte.     The  very  language  of 
the  employes  and  agents  of  Eussia,  who  have 
declared  that  the  intention  of  government  was 
no  other  than  to  fulfil  the  office  of  an  advocate 
with  the  Sublime  Porte  whenever  acts  contrary 
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;o  existing  privileges  might  be  done,  is  a  patent 
proof  of  the  justice  of  opinion  of  the  Ottoman 
;overnment.  If  the  government  of  his  majesty 
he  sultan  have  judged  it  necessary  to  require 
that  assurance  should  be  given,  even  if  the 
modifications  which  it  introduced  into  the 
Vienna  note  were  adopted,  how  in  conscience 
could  it  be  tranquil  if  the  note  were  to  be  re- 
tained in  its  integrity  and  without  modification  ? 
The  Sublime  Porte  in  accepting  that  which  it 
has  declared  to  all  the  world  it  could  not  admit 
without  being  compelled  thereto,  would  com- 
promise its  dignity  in  view  of  the  other  powers  ; 
would  sacrifice  its  honour  in  the  eyes  of  its  own 
subjects ;  and  would  commit  a  mental  and 
moral  suicide.  Although  the  refusal  of  Eussia 
to  accord  the  modifications  required  by  the 
Sublime  Porte  has  been  based  on  a  question  of 
honour,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ground  of 
that  refusal  was  simply  and  solely  its  desire  not 
to  allow  explicit  terms  to  replace  vague  expres- 
sions, which  might  at  some  future  time  furnish 
it  with  a  pretext  for  intermeddling.  Such  con- 
duct therefore  compels  the  Sublime  Porte  to 
persist,  on  its  part,  in  withholding  its  adhesion. 
The  reasons  which  have  determined  the  Otto- 
m  government  to  make  its  modifications 
having  been  appreciated  by  the  representatives 
of  the  four  powers,  it  is  proved  that  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  was  right  in  not  purely  and  simply 
adopting  the  Vienna  note.  It  is  not  with  the 
view  of  criticising  a  project  which  obtained  the 
assent  of  the  great  powers,  that  we  enter  upon 
a  discussion  of  the  inconveniences  which  the 
Vienna  note  presents.  Their  efforts  have  always 
tended  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  while  de- 
fending the  rights  and  independence  of  the 
imperial  government.  The  endeavours  made  to 
attain  these  objects  having  been  as  laudable  as 
can  be  conceived,  the  Sublime  Porte  cannot 
sufficiently  acknowledge  them.  But,  as  evi- 
dently each  government  must  possess,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  peculiar  knowledge  and  local 
experience,  more  facilities  than  any  other  go- 
vernment for  judging  of  the  points  which  con- 
cerns its  own  rights,  the  examination  which  the 
Ottoman  government  makes,  is  prompted  en- 
tirely by  its  desire  to  justify  the  obligatory 
situation  in  which,  to  its  great  regret,  it  finds 
itself  placed,  desiring,  as  it  has  done,  to  con- 
tinue following  the  benevolent  counsels  offered 
to  it  by  its  allies  ever  since  the  commencement 
of  the  differences,  and  which,  until  now,  it  has 
followed.  If  it  is  alleged  that  the  haste  with 
which  the  Vienna  note  was  drawn  up,  results 
from  the  backwardness  of  the  Sublime  Porte  to 
propose  an  arrangement,  the  government  of  his 
majesty  the  sultan  must  justify  itself  by  stating 
the  following  facts : — Before  the  entrance  of 
the  Eussian  troops  into  the  two  principalities, 
some  of  the  representatives  of  the  powers,  ac- 
tuated by  the  sincere  intention  of  preventing 
the  occupation  of  those  provinces,  urged  upon 
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the  Sublime  Porte  the  necessity  of  framing  a 
draught  note,  occupying  a  middle  place  between 
the  draught  note  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  that 
of  Prince  Mentschikoff.  More  lately  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  powers  confidently  commu- 
nicated different  schemes  of  arrangement  to 
the  Sublime  Porte.  None  of  these  latter  re- 
sponded to  the  views  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment; and  the  Ottoman  cabinet  was  on  the 
point  of  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
representatives  of  the  powers,  on  the  basis  of  a 
project  drawn  up  by  itself  in  conformity  with 
these  suggestions.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
news  of  the  passage  of  the  Pruth  by  the  Rus- 
sians, arrived  ;  a  fact  which  changed  the  face  of 
the  whole  question.  The  draught  note  pro- 
posed by  the  Sublime  Porte  was  then  set  aside, 
and  the  cabinets  were  requested  to  express 
their  views  of  this  violation  of  treaties,  after 
the  protest  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  On  the  one 
band,  the  Ottoman  cabinet  had  to  wait  for 
their  replies,  and,  on  the  other,  it  drew  up,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  representatives  of  the 
powers,  a  project  of  arrangements,  which  was 
sent  to  Vienna.  As  the  sole  answer  to  all 
these  active  steps,  the  draught  of  our  note  at 
Vienna  made  its  appearance.  However  that 
may  be,  the  Ottoman  government,  fearing 
rightly  everything  which  might  imply  a  right'of 
interference  in  favour  of  Russia  in  religious 
matters,  could  do  no  more  than  give  assurances 
calculated  to  dissipate  the  doubts  which  bad 
become  the  subject  of  discussion ;  and  it  will 
not,  after  so  many  preparations  and  sacrifices, 
accept  propositions  which  could  not  be  received 
at  the  time  of  the  stay  of  Prince  Mentschikoff 
at  Constantinople.  Since  the  cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg  has  not  been  content  with  the 
assurances  and  pledges  that  have  been  offered ; 
since  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the  high  powers 
have  remained  fruitless ;  since,  in  fine,  the 
Sublime  Porte  cannot  tolerate  or  suffer  any 
longer  the  actual  state  of  things,  or  the  pro- 
longation of  the  occupation  of  the  Moldo-Wal- 
lachian  principalities,  they  being  integral  por- 
tions of  its  empire — the  Ottoman  cabinet,  with 
the  firm  and  praiseworthy  intention  of  defend- 
ing the  sacred  rights  of  sovereignty  and  the 
independence  of  its  government,  will  employ 

*  The  career  of  Omar  Pasha  is  a  romantic  one. 
He  is  a  native  of  Austria,  and  was  born  in  1801,  at 
the  village  of  Vlaski.  His  family  name  is  Latins, 
and  his  father  was  lieutenant-administrator  of  the 
circle.  Having  received  a  military  education,  he  en- 
tered the  army  of  his  native  country ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  a  misunderstanding  with  his  superiors 
in  rank,  he  left  for  Turkey,  and  embraced  Islamism 
Khosrew  Pasha,  then  seraskier,  took  him  under  hi; 
protection,  and  attached  him  to  his  personal  staff 
He  even  gave  him  his  ward  in  marriage— a  young 
lady  who  was  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  of  Con- 
stantinople. Lattas,  who  had  taken  the  name  o 
Omar,  rose  rapidly  in  the  Turkish  army,  and  ac- 
quired considerable  distinction.  In  1848  he  i 


list  reprisals  against  the  violation  of  the  trea- 
ics  which  it  considers  a  casus  belli.  It  notifies, 
hen,  officially,  that  the  government  of  his 
majesty  the  sultan  finds  itself  obliged  to  declare 
war,  that  it  lias  given  most  precise  instructions 
o  his  excellency  Omar  Pasha  to  demand  from 
Prince  Gortschakoff  the  evacuation  of  the  prin- 
cipalities, and  to  commence  hostilities  if,  after  a 
delay  of  fifteen  days  from  the  arrival  of  his 
despatch  at  the  Russian  head-quarters,  an  an- 
swer in  the  negative  should  be  returned.  It  is 
listinctly  understood  that  should  the  reply  of 
Prince  Gortschakoff  be  negative,  the  Russians 
are  to  quit  the  Ottoman  states,  and  that  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  respective  subjects 
of  the  two  governments  shall  be  broken  off. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Sublime  Porte  will  not 
consider  it  just  to  lay  an  embargo  upon  Russian 
merchant  vessels,  as  has  been  the  practice. 
Consequently,  they  will  be  warned  to  resort 
either  to  the  Black  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  as  they  shall  think  fit,  within  a  term  that 
shall  hereafter  be  fixed.  Moreover,  the  Otto- 
man government  being  unwilling  to  place  hin- 
drances in  the  way  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  subjects  of  friendly  powers,  will, 
during  the  war,  leave  the  Straits  open  to  their 
mercantile  marine." 

At  the  same  time,  Omar  Pasha,*  the 
commander  of  the  Turkish  army  of  the 
Danube,  communicated  the  resolve  of  his 
master,  the  sultan,  to  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
the  general  of  the  Russian  forces  iu  the 
principalities,  by  the  following  note : — 

"  Monsieur  le  General, — It  is  by  the  order  of 
my  government  that  I  have  the  honour  to  ad- 
dress this  letter  to  your  excellency.  Whilst 
the  Sublime  Porte  has  exhausted  all  means  of 
conciliation  to  maintain  at  once  peace  and  its 
own  independence,  the  court  of  Russia  has  not 
ceased  to  raise  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any 
such  settlement,  and  has  ended  with  the  viola- 
tion of  treaties — invading  the  two  principalities 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  integral  parts  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  True  to  its  pacific  sys- 
tem, the  Porte,  instead  of  exercising  its  right 
to  make  reprisals,  confined  itself  even  then  to 
protesting,  and  did  not  deviate  from  the  way 

appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces  sent  to  the 
Danubian  provinces,  where  he  made  the  authority 
of  the  sultan  respected,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
regarded  the  susceptibilities  and  privileges  of  the 
inhabitants,  placed  as  they  were  under  the  double  pro- 
tection of  Turkey  and  Russia.  In  1851  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  Bosnia,  the  principal  chiefs  ot 
which  had  refused  to  recognise  the  tantimat,  or  new 
organisation  of  the  empire.  After  the  insurrection 
of  Hungary,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  the  refu- 
gees whose  extradition  had  been  demanded  by  Aus- 
tria and  Russia.  He  interfered  zealously  with  the 
sultan  on  behalf  of  these  unfortunate  men,  many  of 
whom  Abdul-Medjid  received  into  his  service.  Omar 
is  much  esteemed  for  his  resolution  and  bravery. 
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that  might  lead  to  an  arrangement.  Eussia, 
on  the  contrary,  far  from  evincing  correspond- 
ing sentiments,  has  ended  by  rejecting  the 
proposals  recommended  by  the  august  me- 
diating courts — proposals  which  were  alike 
necessary  to  the  honour  and  to  the  security  of 
the  Porte.  There  only  remains  for  the  latter 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  war.  But  as  the 
invasion  of  the  principalities,  and  the  violation 
of  treaties  which  have  attended  it,  are  the  veri- 
table causes  of  war,  the  Sublime  Porte,  as  a 
last  expression  of  its  pacific  sentiments,  pro- 
poses to  your  excellency,  by  my  intervention, 
the  evacuation  of  the  two  provinces,  and  grants 
for  your  decision  a  term  of  fifteen  days,  to  date 
from  the  receipt  of  this  letter.  If  within  this 
interval  a  negative  answer  shall  reach  me  from 
your  excellency,  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities will  be  the  natural  consequence.  While 
I  have  the  honour  to  make  this  intimation  to 
your  excellency,  I  embrace  the  opportunity  to 
offer  the  assurances  of  my  high  esteem." 

To  this  summons,  Prince  Gortschakoff 
returned  the  following  hrief  and  not  very 
explicit  reply : — "  My  master  is  not  at  war 
with  Turkey ;  but  I  have  orders  not  to  leave 
the  principalities  until  the  Porte  shall  have 
given  to  the  emperor  the  moral  satisfaction 
he  demands.  When  this  point  has  been 
obtained,  I  will  evacuate  the  principalities 
immediately,  whatever  the  time  or  the 
season.  If  I  am  attacked  by  the  Turkish 
army,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  defen- 
sive." Omar  Pasha  prepared  to  oppose  th 
Russian  forces  should  they  attempt  to  cross 
the  Danube,  and  the  Russian  soldiers  were 
busily  employed  in  throwing  up  entrench 
ments  for  their  protection  at  every  place 
where  the  Turks  could  possibly  cross  the 


"  By  the   grace  of  God,    we,   Nicholas   I., 
Imperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Eussias,  &c., 
make  known  as  follows  : — By  our  manifesto  of 
he  14th  (26th)  of  June  of  the  present  year,  we 
nade  known  to  our  faithful  and  dearly-beloved 
ubjects  the  motives  which  had  placed  us  under 
he  obligation  of  demanding  from  the  Ottoman 
'orte   inviolable   guarantees  in  favour  of  the 
acred  right  of  the  orthodox  church.    "We  also 
announced  to  them  that  all  our  efforts  to  recall 
he  Porte,  by  means  of  amicable  persuasion,  to 
sentiments  of  equity  and  to  the  faithful  observ- 
ance of  treaties,  had  remained  unfruitful,  and 
that  we  had  consequently  deemed  it  indispen- 
sable to  cause  our  troops  to  advance  into  the 
Danubian  principalities ;  but  in  taking  this  step 
we  still  entertained  the  hope  that  the  Porte 
would  acknowledge  its  wrong  doings  and  would 
decide  on  acceding  to  our  just  demands.     Our 
ixpectation  has  been  deceived.     Even  the  chief 
powers  of  Europe  have  sought  in  vain  by  their 
3xhortations  to  shake  the  blind  obstinacy  of  the 
Ottoman  government.     It  is  by  a  declaration 
of  war,   by  a   proclamation   filled   with  lying 
accusations  against  Eussia,  that  it  has  responded 
to  the  pacific  efforts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  our 
spirit  of  long-suffering.  At  last,  enrolling  in  the 
ranks  of  its  army  revolutionary  exiles  from  all 
countries,  the  Porte  has  just  commenced  hos- 
tilities on  the  Danube.    Eussia  is  challenged  to 
the  combat ;  and  she  has  no  other  course  left 
her,  than,  putting  her  trust  in  God,  to  have 
recourse  to  force  of  arms,  and  so  compel  the 
Ottoman  government  to  respect  treaties,  and 
to  obtain  reparation  for  the  insults  with  which 
it  has  responded  to  our  most  moderate  demands, 
and  to  our  most  legitimate  solicitude  for  the 
defence  of  the  orthodox  faith  in  the  East,  pro- 
fessed also  by  the  people  of  Eussia.    We  are 
firmly  convinced  that  our  faithful  subjects  will 

•  «  ii  1*1  I1_ 


river.  After  the  declaration  of  war,  the 
representatives  of  the  various  powers  paid 
a  visit  to  the  sultan.  He  received  them 
with  great  courtesy,  and  requested  them 
to  assure  their  respective  sovereigns,  that 
his  wish  was  to  settle  his  differences  with 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  amicably;  but,  he 
added,  that  his  ancestors  had  captured  Con- 
stantinople with  sword  in  hand,  and  that  if 
fate  ordained  that  it  should  fall  to  another 
master,  the  Turks  would  quit  the  country 
sword  in  hand,  or  die  as  soldiers  for  their 
national  faith. 

Nicholas,  extremely  fond  of  making  de- 
clarations and  publishing  manifestos,  would 
not  omit  replying  to  the  Turkish  announce- 
ment of  an  appeal  to  arms.  Accordingly, 
he  issued  the  following  statement  in  the 
Gazette  of  St.  Petersburg.  Its  demure  hy- 
pocrisy is  absolutely  startling. 
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oin  their  prayers  to  those  which  we  address  to 
;he  Almighty,  beseeching  him  to  bless  with  His 
land  our  arms  in  this  just  and  holy  cause,  which 
ms  always  found  ardent  defenders  in  our  an- 
cestors. In  te,  Domine,  speravi ;  non  confun- 
dar  in  seternum. — Done  at  Tzarskoe  Selo,  the 
20th  day  of  October  (1st  of  Nov.),  in  the  year 
of  grace,  1853,  and  the  twenty-eighth  of  our 
reign.  NICHOLAS." 

Simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of 
this  statement  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to 
his  people,  Count  Nesselrode  dispatched  the 
following  note  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of 
Russia  in  foreign  countries,  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  their  respective  governments : — 

"St.  Petersburg,  Oct.  10  (Oct.  31,  N.S.)- 
Sir, — The  efforts  which  we  have  not  ceased  to 
make  for  the  last  eight  months  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  differences  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte  have,  unfortunately,  been  without  effect 
to  the  present  day.  Nay,  more,  the  situatior 
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seems  to  become  more  aggravated  each  day. 
"Whilst  the  emperor  offered,  during  his  inter- 
view with  his  intimate  friend  and  ally,  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  fresh  facilities  to  the 
Austrian  cabinet  to  explain  the  misunderstand- 
ing which  attaches  to  the  motives  stated  by  us 
for  rejecting  the  modifications  which  the  Forte 
desired  to  introduce  into  the  note  drawn  up  at 
Vienna,  the  Porte  yielding,  notwithstanding 
the  counsels  of  the  European  representatives  at 
Constantinople,  to  the  warlike  ideas  and  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Mussulmans,  has,  as  you  will 
have  learned,  formally  declared  war  against  us. 
That  rash  step  has,  however,  in  nowise  changed 
the  pacific  disposition  of  the  emperor.  We 
still  do  not  abandon,  on  that  account,  the  reso- 
lutions announced  from  the  beginning  in  our 
circular  of  the  20th  of  June.  At  that  period 
his  imperial  majesty  declared  that  in  occupying 
provisionally  the  principalities  as  a  material 
security  for  the  satisfaction  he  demands,  he  was 
unwilling  to  carry  any  further  the  measures  of 
coercion,  but  rather  to  avoid  an  offensive  war, 
so  long  as  his  dignity  and  his  interests  per- 
mitted him  to  do  so.  At  the  present  moment, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fresh  provocation 
offered  to  him,  the  intentions  of  my  august 
master  remain  the  same.  In  possession  of  the 
material  pledge  which  the  occupation  of  the 
principalities  gives  us,  though  still  ready,  in 
fulfilment  of  our  promise,  to  evacuate  them  the 
moment  that  we  obtain  satisfaction,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  maintaining  our  position 
there,  remaining  on  the  defensive  so  long  as  we 
are  not  forced  to  abandon  limits  within  which 
we  desire  to  confine  our  action.  We  will  wait  | 
the  attack  of  the  Turks  without  taking  the 
initiative  of  hostilities.  It  will  then  entirely 
depend  on  other  powers  not  to  widen  the  limits  | 
of  the  war,  if  the  Turks  persist  in  waging  it ! 
against  us,  and  not  to  give  to  it  any  other  cha- 
racter than  that  which  we  mean  to  leave  to  it. 
That  situation  of  expectancy  does  not  place  any 
obstacle  to  the  carrying  on  of  negotiations. 
After  the  declaration  of  war,  it  is  not  to  Eussia 
that  it  belongs  to  seek  for  new  expedients,  nor 
to  take  the  initiative  in  overtures  of  concilia- 
tion. But  if,  when  better  enlightened  as  to  its 
interests,  the  Porte  shall  manifest  a  disposition 
to  propose  or  to  receive  similar  overtures,  it  is 
not  the  emperor  who  will  place  any  obstacles 
to  their  being  taken  into  consideration.  Such, 
Monsieur,  is  all  that,  for  the  moment,  it  is  per- 
mitted me  to  inform  you  of,  in  the  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  the  Ottoman  Porte  will  give 
effect  to  the  warlike  project  it  has  just  adopted. 
Inform  the  cabinet  to  which  you  are  accredited 
of  our  eventual  intentions.  They  furnish  an 
additional  proof  of  the  desire  of  our  august 
master  to  limit  as  much  as  possible  the  circle  of 
hostilities,  if  they  should  unhappily  take  place, 
and  to  spare  the  consequences  of  them  to  the 
rest  of  Lurope.  Keceivc,  Ac. — NESSELRODE." 


In  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  1841, 
by  which  the  Dardanelles  were  closed  to 
foreign  vessels,  except  on  requisition  of  the 
sultan  in  time  of  war,  the  combined  fleets 
of  England  and  France  had  remained  out- 
side the  straits.  Now  that  war  was  de- 
clared, the  sultan,  on  the  8th  of  October, 
made  a  formal  request  for  the  presence  of 
the  allied  fleets.  The  ambassadors  of  the 
two  western  powers  immediately  gave  orders 
to  that  effect.  A  further  demand  was  also 
made  by  the  sultan ;  namely,  that  the  allied 
fleets  should  cruise  in  the  Black  Sea — a  cir- 
cumstance which  would  serve  as  a  protection 
to  the  towns  on  the  Turkish  coast.  As 
England  and  France  were  both  nominally 
at  peace  with  Russia,  and  as  such  an  act 
would  probably  have  been  construed  by  the 
czar  into  a  declaration  of  war,  the  sultan's 
desire  was  unfortunately  not  complied  with. 

Notwithstanding  that  such  hostile  steps 
had  been  taken,  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
still  hoped  that  the  dispute  might  be  peace- 
ably settled.  At  the  very  time  when  the 
Turkish  council  pronounced  itself  for  war 
(in  the  last  week  of  September,  1853),  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  paid  a  visit  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  at  Olmutz.  This  visit  led 
to  a  diplomatic  conference,  at  which  the 
czar  breathed  nothing  but  peace  and  good 
wishes  to  all  the  world.  He  announced 
personally  that  Russia  desired  to  meet 
"  every  legitimate  wish "  of  the  mediating 
powers,  and  a  new  project  of  settlement, 
called  the  Olmutz  note,  originated  in  the 
confidence  thus  excited.  Nicholas  was 
doubtless  embarrassed  by  the  opposition 
which  his  ambitious  plots  had  excited,  and 
would  perhaps  have  been  glad  to  tranquillise 
the  rising  storm.  An  alliance  between 
England  and  France  to  frustrate  his  aims, 
was  an  event  he  had  not  deemed  possible ; 
but  since  it  had  occurred,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  been  glad  to  recede  from  his 
aggressive  and  hostile  attitude  if  he  could 
have  done  so  with  dignity,  and  defer  his 
scheme  of  territorial  extension  to  a  more 
favourable  opportunity.  This  satisfaction 
he  was  unable  to  attain :  his  assurances  at 
Olmutz  did  not  seem  sufficiently  clear  to 
the  British  government  to  neutralise  the 
effect  of  the  Nesselrode  despatch,  and  the 
whole  scheme  was  soon  deranged  by  the 
Turkish  declaration  of  hostilities. 

Having  declared  war,  the  Turks  speedily 
commenced  it  with  a  surprising  vigour  and 
spirit,  as  we  shall  soon  relate.  But  first  we 
will  pursue  to  a  close  the  dreary  diplomacy 
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which,  "  like  a  wounded  snake,  still  dragged 
its  slow  length  along."  The  western  powers 
seemed  resolved  to  exhaust  every  means  of 
settling  the  quarrel  without  disturbing  the 
peace  of  Europe.  Such  efforts  can  scarcely 
be  deemed  otherwise  than  laudable;  but 
without  doubt  they  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  and  encouraged  him  to 
persevere  in  his  aggressions  against  the 
Ottoman  territory.  He  appears  to  have 
thought  Turkey,  alone,  far  too  weak  to  op- 
pose him  with  a  shadow  of  success ;  and 
that  the  European  powers  were  not  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  assist  it.  But  in  the 
latter  point  he  was  mistaken;  for,  though 
the  western  powers  were  of  opinion  that 
negotiation  might  yet  produce  amicable 
results,  still  they  had  honourably  resolved 
to  support  the  Ottoman  government  in  the 
position  it  had  taken.  Russia  and  Turkey 
were  actually  at  war :  the  question,  then, 
was,  whether  peace  could  be  restored  with- 
out the  hostile  interference  of  the  rest  of 
Europe  ?  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  Russia 
must  not  be  permitted  quietly  to  devour  its 
feeble  neighbour ;  and  the  diplomatists  tried 
once  again  to  lure  or  frighten  the  northern 
iron-clad  giant  away  from  his  prey. 

The  representatives  of  the  four  powers 
devised  a  new  note,  of  a  very  moderate  cha- 
racter. It  was  accepted  by  the  Porte,  and 
sent  to  the  emperor  at  St.  Petersburg,  with 
a  recommendation,  in  the  name  of  the  allies, 
that  it  should  be  accepted  as  a  fair  basis  of 
peace.  "  If,"  wrote  Lord  Stratford,  "  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg  be  sincere  in  its 
professions,  the  negotiation  ought  to  termi- 
nate, at  an  early  period,  in  peace."  These 
hopes  were  speedily  dissipated;  for  the  note 
was  rejected  by  Nicholas.  He  declared  its 
propositions  to  be  quite  unsatisfactory ;  an- 
nounced that  he  would  allow  of  no  media- 
tion between  himself  and  Turkey ;  and 
added,  that  if  the  sultan  desired  to  treat,  he 
might  send  an  ambassador  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. This  was  arrogant  and  offensive 
enough;  but  it  would  seem  that  Nicholas 
had  at  length  resolved  on  war.  He  there- 
fore sent  a  confidential  servant,  Count  Orloff, 
to  Vienna,  to  express  the  conditions  on  which 
alone  he  was  content  to  treat  with  Turkey. 
These  conditions  amounted  to  four,  and 
were  even  an  advance  upon  the  original 
demands  made  by  Prince  Mentschikoff  at 
Constantinople.  They  required  that  a 
Turkish  plenipotentiary  should  proceed  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  or  to  St. 
Petersburg,  to  open  direct  negotiations 
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with  Russia,  but  with  liberty  to  refer  to  the 
ministers  of  the  four  powers  ;  that  the 
former  treaties  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte  should  be  renewed ;  that  Turkey 
should  enter  into  an  engagement  not  to 
give  an  asylum  to  political  refugees;  and 
that  the  Porte  should  recognise,  by  a  decla- 
ration, the  Russian  protectorate  of  the 
Greek  Christians. 

The  arrogance  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
did  not  end  with  this  haughty  announce- 
ment of  his  views  respecting  Turkey.  He 
addressed  propositions  of  a  most  humiliating 
character  to  his  old  friends  and  allies — the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of 
Prussia.  He  required  of  them  an  absolute 
and  unconditional  armed  neutrality  in  the 
eastern  quarrel ;  and,  as  that  was  in  reality  I 
a  furtherance  of  his  designs,  and  would  pro-  ' 
bably  expose  them  to  the  hostility  of  the 
western  powers,  he  assured  those  ancient 
and  powerful  monarchies  of  his  protection. 
"  No  wonder,"  says  a  leading  journal,  "  that 
on  hearing  such  a  communication,  the  mi- 
nisters of  Austria  and  Prussia  felt  an  asto- 
nishment and  irritation  they  did  not  dis- 
guise, and  that  the  first  impulse  of  every 
honest  man,  cognizant  of  these  transactions, 
was  to  set  his  name  to  a  declaration  that 
they  were  peremptorily  rejected.  It  was  an 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  not  only  to 
assert  her  supremacy  over  the  whole  Chris- 
tian population  of  the  East,  and  to  drag  the 
Turkish  government  as  a  suppliant  to  St. 
Petersburg ;  but  also,  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  place  the  leading  powers  of  Germany  in 
positive  and  avowed  dependence  on  the 
policy  of  the  czar.  If  such  a  scheme  could 
have  succeeded,  not  only  would  it  have  ren- 
dered war  in  the  East  more  certain,  and 
probably  more  protracted,  but  it  must  in- 
fallibly have  extended  that  war  to  the  rest 
of  Europe.  It  would  instantly  have  divided 
the  German  and  the  western  powers  into 
two  camps ;  and,  while  they  were  contend- 
ing for  a  cause  not  their  own,  Russia  would 
have  found  herself  at  liberty  to  act  as  she 
pleased  on  the  Danube  and  the  Euxine." 

As  might  be  anticipated,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  four  powers  declared  the  new 
terms  proposed  by  the  czar  to  be  inadmis- 
sible, and  Count  Orloff  returned  to  St. 
Petersburg.  The  Austrian  minister,  how- 
ever, earnestly  desired  that  proposals  might 
be  transmitted  from  Russia,  modified  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  four  powers. 
This  desire  was  assented  to;  but  the  new 
propositions  of  the  czar  were  almost  as  arro- 
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gant  as  the  last,  and  the  conference  rejected 
them  without  even  submitting  them  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Porte. 


on  the  Gth  of  February,  1854,  and  Baron 
Brunow*  left  England  on  the  9th.  The 
exertions  of  the  Vienna  conference  ceased ; 


An  appeal  to  arms,  on  the  part  of  England    but  the  records  of  its  labours  attest,  that 
and  France,  on  behalf  of  Turkey  became   in  the  judgment  of  Europe,  the  terms  of 


inevitable,  and  the  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween France,  England,  and  Russia  were 
suspended.  M.  de  Kisseleff  quitted  Paris 


Russia  were  not,  while  those  of  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  were  admissible  for  the  settle- 
ment of  peace. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PROBABLE  REGENERATION  OP  TURKEY;  THE  ARMIES  ON  THE  DANUBE  j  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  RIVEIt, 
AND  BATTLE  OF  OLTENITZA ;  DESTRUCTION  OF  A  TURKISH  SQUADRON  AT  SINOPEj  LETTER  FROM  THB 
EMPEROR  OF  FRANCE  TO  TUB  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 


GREAT  was  the  enthusiasm  which  prevailed 
at  Constantinople  when  the  sultan  declared 
war  against  the  northern  power  which  had 
insulted  his  people  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
duce him  to  the  mere  shadow  of  a  sovereign. 
Preparations  for  the  impending  struggle 
were  carried  on  with  unceasing  activity. 
Gifts  of  jewels,  money,  horses,  and  other 
valuable  things  were  placed  by  patriotic 
Mussulmans  at  the  disposal  of  their  sove- 
reign. The  narrow  streets  and  rickety 
wooden  houses  of  Constantinople  trembled 
as  lines  of  heavy  ordnance  were  dragged 
over  its  rugged  pavement.  Numbers  of 
citizens,  including  troops  of  apprentices, 
mingled  with  grey-bearded  shopkeepers, 
formed  themselves  into  volunteer  corps, 
while  rude  Turcoman  shepherds,  from  the 
mountains  of  Anatolia,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
were  seen  gazing  with  stupid  wonder  on  the 
strange  city  life  into  which  they  were  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time.  Added  to  these, 
bodies  of  irregular  horsemen,  Kurdish,  Tur- 
coman, and  Arab  freebooters,  with  costumes 
and  arms  resembling  those  of  the  middle 
ages,  were,  from  time  to  time,  observed  fol- 
lowing some  bearded  warrior,  the  barbaric 
grandeur  of  whose  arms  and  dress  marked 
him  as  the  chief  of  a  clan.  By  an  ancient 
custom  the  sultan  is  required  to  march  in 

•  Englishmen  will  not  permit  a  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion against  Russian  domination  to  extend  to  Hon- 
ourable men  in  the  service  of  her  government. 
Baron  Brunow  had  been  many  yean  in  England, 
during  which  his  amiability  of  character  endeared 
him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  amongst  iu  aristo- 
cracy. During  a  period  of  more  than  fourteen  years 
he  transacted  business  with  no  lest  than  fire  ad- 


person  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  battle 
against  the  infidel.  It  seems  that  this  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  "a  custom  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  obser- 
vance ;"  for  it  has  degenerated  into  a  state 
fiction.  Abdul-Medjid,  however,  in  sham 
compliance  with  it,  quitted  his  palace,  and 
proceeded  to  the  kiosk  at  Therapia,  which 
his  father,  Mahmoud,  occupied  during  the 
late  Russian  war.  The  fears  that  were  en- 
tertained, that  the  religious  zeal  of  the 
Mussulmans  might  lead  them  to  attack  the 
Christians,  were  soon  discovered  to  be  devoid 
of  a  just  foundation,  and  European  travellers, 
with  their  wives  and  daughters,  walked 
about  the  streets  and  bazaars  without  meet- 
ing or  even  fearing  any  insult. 

That  Turkey  has  long  been  a  declining 
power  its  history  abundantly  proves;  but 
the  spirit  and  extent  of  its  warlike  efforts 
on  this  occasion,  refute  the  assertion  that  it 
is  a  worn  out  and  expiring  state.  The 
eastern  empire  may,  perhaps,  be  doomed  to 
partition  at  no  distant  time;  the  faith  of  the 
Arabian  camel-driver  may  be  expelled  from 
Europe ;  and  the  race  of  Othman,  the  bone- 
breaker,  become  extinct  at  the  same  period. 
It  is  generally  known,  that  the  Turks  them- 
selves, who  are  fatalists  in  point  of  belief, 
place  much  faith  in  a  wild  prophecy  which 

ministrations — those  of  Lord  Melbourne,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Derby,  and  Lord 
Aberdeen.  The  baron  was  on  terms  of  personal 
friendship  with  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  one 
of  the  last  persons  who  saw  the  venerable  warrioralive, 
having  been  a  guest  at  Walmer  ten  days  before  his 
death.  M.  de  Kisscleff,  also,  was  much  esteemed  at 
Pans,  where  he  had  passed  the  half  of  hit  life. 
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limits  the  endurance  of  the  Ottoman  sway 
in  Constantinople  to  400  years — a  period 
that  has  but  lately  expired.  Despite  this 
superstition,  and  despite  (what  is  a  thou- 
sand-fold more  important)  the  evident  decay 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  we  have  great  hopes 
that  its  present  close  connexion  with  France 
and  England,  combined  with  the  desire  of 
its  rulers  to  adopt  European  customs  and 
improvements,  may  lead  to  its  final  regene- 
ration. Turkey  has  enormous  sources  of 
internal  wealth :  mines  and  forests ;  cattle 
and  rich  pasture-lands;  with  broad,  sunny 
tracts,  where  wheat  could  be  grown  for  the 
millions  in  England  and  elsewhere,  who  are 
at  present  but  half-fed  and  half-employed. 
These  resources  have  hitherto  been  almost 
entirely  neglected ;  but  Turkey  is  learning 
wisdom  in  her  adversity,  and  she  will  avail 
herself  of  her  natural  wealth  in  the  future. 
Her  agents  are  in  England  learning  our 
system  of  mining,  and  collecting  such  no- 
tions as  will  set  her  people  profitably  to 
work.  Turkey  is  in  a  transition  state  :  she 
has  been  a  military  power :  she  was  upheld 
by  force ;  but  having  cultivated  war  and 
neglected  peace,  that  force  has  gradually 
failed  and  turned  to  weakness.  The  source 
of  England's  independence  is  its  wealth ; 
the  source  of  its  wealth  is  the  active  intelli- 
gence and  persevering  industry  of  its  people. 
Turkey  now  understands  this :  her  people 
also  have  the  necessary  spirit,  intelligence, 
and  industry :  they  have  shown  that  abun- 
dantly. Let  them  apply  these  noble  qualities ; 
let  them  awake  from  opium  dreams  of  the 
past — open  their  eyes,  and  look  upon  the 
broad  tracts  of  neglected  soil,  and  strike  the 
spade  with  a  hearty  good-will  into  their  rich 
virgin  lands :  let  them  become  corn-growers 
and  cattle-breeders :  let  them  work  their 
numerous  mines  in  the  European  style ;  and 
Turkey  will  pass  from  a  weak  military  na- 
tion to  a  strong  mercantile  one.  This  could 
be,  and  we  trust,  not  without  a  lively  hope, 
that  it  will  be.  Russia  may  be  the  indirect 
cause  of  Turkey's  awakening  to  a  knowledge 
of  her  own  latent  power — of  teaching  her 
that  the  independence  of  a  great  nation  is 
sustained  largely  by  its  wealth,  and  that 
wealth  is  produced  by  a  proper  use  of  its 
natural  advantages.  Turkey  might  supply 
us  with  many  of  those  raw  materials  which 
Our  merchants  and  manufacturers  have 
hitherto  imported  from  Russia.  Perhaps 
in  the  blood  so  plentifully  shed,  Turkey 
may  be  baptized  to  a  new,  more  healthy, 
and  more  enduring  existence. 
48 


We  have  been  led  into  these  brief  reflec- 
tions by  a  sense  of  admiration  of  the  energy 
and  activity  of  the  Turkish  nation  in  pre- 
paring for  war.  At  that  period  they  had 
collected  armies  of  120,000  men  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Balkan;  of  15,000  in 
Bosnia ;  of  6,000  near  Pristina,  on  the  Ser- 
vian frontier;  of  50,000  at  Adrianople;  of 
80,000  to  100,000  on  the  frontiers  of  Asia. 

There  was  need  of  preparation;  for  the 
Russian  armies  occupying  the  Danubian 
provinces  were  extremely  powerful,  aud  had, 
of  course,  all  the  yet  untried  strength  of  the 
czar  to  back  them.  Enormous  barracks 
were  constructed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  in  them  the  Russians  intended 
to  pass  the  coming  winter.  Prince  Gorts- 
chakoff  levied  a  heavy  sum  upon  the  hos- 
podar  of  Wallachia  for  their  construction, 
to  raise  which  the  latter  was  compelled  to 
contract  a  debt  of  about  ^60,000.  The 
people  of  Wallachia  were  treated  with  as 
much  severity  as  their  government.  The 
Russian  commissariat  fixed  a  price  on  all 
provisions  brought  to  the  public  markets. 
This  price  was  settled  according  to  the  value 
of  things  in  the  preceding  summer,  which 
was  a  season  of  great  abundance,  and  was 
less  than  half  the  value  of  provisions  at 
that  time.  Soldiers  were  appointed  to 
watch  the  markets,  to  see  that  these  unjust 
regulations  were  adhered  to ;  and  any  per- 
son who  demanded  a  higher  price  for  his 
provisions  than  the  one  fixed,  was  seized 
and  flogged  on  the  spot.  The  Russians, 
however,  received  a  sort  of  natural  punish- 
ment for  their  aggression :  the  climate  was 
unsuited  to  them ;  typhus  and  dysentery 
broke  out  among  their  ranks,  which,  to- 
gether with  constant  desertions,  so  thinned 
them,  that  they  could  with  difficulty 
muster  85,000  combatants.  The  tyranny 
of  the  Russian  army,  and  the  uneasy  state 
of  mind  of  its  generals,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  in  Bucharest,  at  a 
later  period,  all  unfavourable  reports  of 
what  had  occurred  at  the  seat  of  war  were 
actually  prohibited  under  pain  of  death ;  and 
a  person  who  had  spoken  disadvantageously 
of  the  Russian  army  was  shot.  By  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Russian  troops,  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  were,  for  the  time,  trans 
formed  into  dependencies  of  the  czar. 

The  time  having  expired  when  the  Rus- 
sians were  required  to  leave  the  Danubian 
principalities,  at  the  latter  end  of  October, 
1853,  the  Turkish  armies  commenced  their 
dangerous  task  of  driving  them  out.  Having 
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possessed  themselves  of  an  island  in  the 
Danube,  opposite  Widdin,  they  crossed  the 
river  in  four  places  at  once,  and  established 
,  themselves  on  the  borders  of  Wallachia, 
at  Kalafat,  a  position  of  great  strategical 
importance.  From  thence  they  threw  for- 
ward their  troops,  and  the  Russians  de- 
clining the  combat,  withdrew  before  them 
towards  Slatina. 

On  the  3rd  or  4th  of  November,  a  body 
of  Turks,  said  to  amount  to  12,000  men 
(others  say  9,000  only),  crossed  the  Danube 
;  from  Turtukai  to  Olteuitza,  villages  situated 
;  on  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  river,  be- 
|  tween  Rustchuk  and  Silistria,  on  the  direct 
route  to  Bucharest.  Oltenitza,  indeed, 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  village,  as  it 
merely  consists  of  a  few  houses  and  a  ruined 
fort.  They  were  perceived  by  the  Russians, 
and  attacked  by  General  Perloff,  or  Pauloff, 
at  the  head  of  9,000  men.  The  engagement 
began  at  eleven  o'clock,  by  a  sharp  cannon- 
ading on  both  sides,  after  which  a  fierce 
combat  with  fixed  bayonets  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  armies.  The  engagement 
lasted  for  about  four  hours :  both  sides 
claimed  the  victory ;  though,  as  the  Turks 
remained  on  the  Wallachian  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  Russian  troops  retired,  or 
retreated  to  their  former  position,  we  should 
award  the  laurel  to  the  former.  The  Rus- 
sians fought  with  great  coolness  and  resolu- 
tion ;  but  their  loss  in  men  was  considerable. 
During  the  engagement,  wagons  were  con- 
stantly occupied  in  carrying  off  their  dead, 
and  twenty  were  observed  heavily  laden, 
even  after  the  conflict.  An  eye-witness 
says  he  saw  one  officer  struck  from  his  horse, 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  a  general,  as  the 
soldiers  carried  him  far  to  the  rear,  and  a 
carriage  drove  up  furiously,  and  took  him 
away.  Notwithstanding  this,  Omar  Pasha, 
in  his  despatch  to  his  government,  stated 
that  the  bodies  of  800  Russians  were  found 
upon  the  field.  It  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  nearly  all  the  Russian  officers 
ill  command,  and  several  colonels,  were 
wounded.  During  the  action,  the  Turkish 
fortress  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
at  Turtukai,  fired  with  such  precision,  that 
the  shots,  passing  over  the  heads  of  their 
own  troops,  did  great  execution  among  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  The  Turks  acknow- 
ledged a  loss  of  100  men. 

\Yc  extract  the  following  from  a  letter, 
written  by  a  person  who  witnessed  the 
engagement  from  a  hill  in  the  neighbour- 
hood : — "  When  we  reached  the  spot  whence 
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we  intended  to  see  the  events  of  the  day, 
we  came  upon  two  officers  of  distinction, 
sitting  upon  the  ground  with  their  feet  to- 
wards a  wood  fire.  These  proved  to  be  the 
Turkish  generalissimo,  Omar  Pasha,  and 
General  Prim.  We  posted  ourselves  on  one 
side  of  them,  a  little  in  the  rear.  At  about 
eleven,  A.M.,  the  Russians  marched  out  of 
the  village  of  Oltenitza,  situated  about  a 
mile,  or  a  mile  and-a-half  in  front  of  the 
right  flank  of  the  Turkish  entrenchment. 
A  cloud  of  Cossacks  led  the  way ;  these  were 
followed  by  four  formidable-looking  columns, 
and  eighteen  or  twenty  pieces  of  artillery : 
somewhat  later,  large  masses  of  cavalry  ap- 
peared on  the  Russian  left.  The  infantry 
columns  on  the  Russian  right  marched  to 
attack  the  Turkish  left,  and  halted  in  the 
wood  in  front  of  it.  The  other  two  columns 
advanced  against  the  Turkish  centre  and 
right.  The  space  between  these  two  was 
filled  by  artillery,  and  several  pieces  ad- 
vanced on  the  flanks.  At  half-past  twelve, 
the  Russian  artillery  in  the  centre  opened 
their  fire,  at  a  distance  of  half-a-mile  or  so. 
The  first  shots  fell  short ;  but  they  soon  con- 
trived to  get  the  range,  and  fired  into  and 
over  the  Turkish  position.  The  latter 
quickly  returned  the  fire.  Shortly  after, 
one  of  the  Turkish  ammunition-tumbrils 
exploded.  At  fifty  minutes  past  one,  P.M., 
the  infantry  opened  their  fire  on  both  sides, 
and  the  Turkish  batteries  on  the  north 
side  pounded  the  Russian  columns  of  the 
left,  as  they  advanced ;  but  the  chief  attack 
was  made  from  the  Russian  right.  The 
firing  in  this  quarter  was .  very  hot,  and 
especially  well  kept  up  by  the  Turks.  In 
half-an-hour  this  attack  was  repulsed;  the 
Russians  could  not  get  nearer  than  a  100 
yards  of  the  entrenchment.  A  second  at- 
tack was  quickly  made.  The  Russian 
columns  on  the  left  threw  forward  a  cloud 
of  skirmishers,  and  attempted  to  advance, 
but  they  got  so  mauled  by  the  musketry 
and  by  the  batteries  on  the  south  side,  that 
they  quickly,  retreated  in  great  apparent 
confusion;  and  at  half-past  three,  P.M.,  the 
musketry  ceased.  The  artillery  continued 
to  fire  for  half-an-hour,  retiring  by  degrees. 
By  four,  P.M.,  the  whole  Russian  force  had 
withdrawn,  and  the  battle  was  ended.  The 
Turks  cheered  loudly ;  and  we,  on  our  side, 
threw  up  our  caps."  The  next  day,  the 
Russians  having  been  reinforced  by  the 
division  of  General  Daunenberg,  renewed 
the  attack  on  the  Turks  at  Oltenitza,  but 
were  again  defeated,  and  with  a  still  greater 
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loss.  The  great  mortality  among  the  Rus- 
sian officers  arose  from  the  fact,  that  the 
Turkish  army  included  some  battalions 
armed  with  the  improved  muskets,  and 
these  sharp-shooters  picked  off  the  officers 
on  the  opposite  side. 

About  the  same  time,  2,000  Turks  crossed 
the  river  from  Rustchuk  to  Giurgevo,  an 
island  in  the  river,  of  importance  in  a  mili- 
tary view,  and  after  making  good  their  foot- 
ing, bombarded  the  town:  4,000  Turks  oc- 
cupied Kalarache,*  and  12,000  established 
themselves  in  Lesser  Wallachia,  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  Russian  army.  On  the 
27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  November,  the 
Turks  renewed  their  attacks  upon  Giurgevo, 
but  without  obtaining  any  favourable  result. 
Scarcely  any  accounts  of  these  events,  which 
were  little  more  than  skirmishes,  have  been 
transmitted ;  and  what  has  reached  us,  does 
not  possess  any  interest.  Such  unimpor- 
tant encounters  may  be  left  to  form  the 
natural  back-ground  to  the  great  war- 
picture  :  a  detail  of  them  would  injure  the 
perspective  of  the  narrative,  and  make  the 
prominent  events  less  striking,  and  less  cal- 
culated to  dwell  in  the  memory. 

The  Turks  were  unable  to  maintain  the 
position  they  had  gained  at  Oltenitza,  partly, 
it  is  said,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains 
that  had  set  in,  which  made  their  contem- 
plated advance  on  the  Russian  head-quarters 
at  Bucharest  impracticable :  they  conse- 
quently rccrossed,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
tp  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  They 
soon  afterwards  abandoned  all  the  positions 
they  had  obtained  on  the  left,  or  Wallachian 
bank  of  the  river,  except  at  Kalafat.  At 
that  point  they  mustered  about  20,000  men ; 
and  from  thence  they  pushed  forward  their 
advanced  post  to  Krajova.  The  result  of 
the  engagements  that  had  occurred,  was  to 
raise  the  spirits  of  the  Turks,  and  to  exalt 
them  in  the  estimation  of  Europe.  At  Con- 
stantinople, the  news  was  received  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  joy ;  and  the  sultan  went 
in  person  to  the  Porte,  and  officially  an- 
nounced his  intention  «f  taking  the  field, 
and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
in  the  spring.  He  also  addressed  a  con- 
gratulatory letter  to  Omar  Pasha,  and  pre- 
sented that  general  with  his  favourite  horse. 
The  success  of  the  Turks  (for  their  grim 

*  There  are  two  places  named  Kalarache  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river — one  opposite  Silistria,  and 
the  other  nearly  opposite  to  Rahova. 

f  The  progress  of  the  war  has  made  the  name  ol 
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sanguinary  resistance  to  the  Russians  was 
justly  regarded  as  a  great  success)  led  to 
the  wildest  reports.  It  was  even  said  that 
the  Turkish  array  had  advanced  on  Bucha- 
rest (the  Russian  head-quarters),  fought  a 
great  battle,  entered  the  town  as  victors, 
and  finally  left  it  blazing  in  three  directions. 
When  a  longer  period  brought  more  sober 
news,  it  appeared  that  no  such  event  had 
;aken  place. 

But  the  beginning  of  the  war,  though  not 
rich  in  great  events,  had  done  one  important 
;hing.  It  had  shaken  the  mysterious  feel- 
ing (a  feeling  of  vacillation  between  wonder 
and  fear)  with  which  Europeans  generally 
regarded  the  military  power  of  Russia. 
Some  had  imagined  that  the  Turks,  in  the 
;vent  of  their  daring  to  attack  the  Russians, 
would  be  driven  back  like  a  flight  of  birds 
met  and  smitten  by  a  whirlwind  :  that  the 
poor  Mussulmans  would  be  scared  by 
gleaming  forests  of  bristling  bayonets,  and 
mowed  down,  crushed,  and  exterminated  by 
deadly  showers  of  lead  and  iron.  The  first 
engagement,  though  not  very  brilliant  or 
decisive,  dissipated  this  timid  and  feverish 
day-dream.  The  Turkish  soldiers  were  a 
match  for  their  own  number  of  Russians; 
and  subsequent  events  have  proved  that 
they  are  more  than  a  match  for  them.  At 
the  period  of  which  we  speak,  a  gentleman 
who  had  just  returned  to  Paris  from  the 
Danubian  provinces,  described  the  Russian 
soldiers  as  being  most  of  them  very  wretched. 
With  the  exception  of  the  guards,  whom  he 
had  not  seen,  they  were  nearly  all  young 
lads,  sickly-looking,  haggard,  feeble,  badly 
clad,  and  badly  fed.  "  They  may  stand  to 
be  killed,"  he  says,  "  but  it  is  astonishing 
to  me  how  they  can  kill  any  one."  The 
corps  of  Cossacks,  he  adds,  are  principally 
composed  of  young  men  of  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  animated  not  by  patriotism,  or  a 
love  of  the  czar,  but  by  a  desire  of  plunder. 
The  approach  of  winter,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Danube,  which  at  that  period  becomes  im- 
passatle  from  drifting  blocks  of  ice,  for  a 
time  suspended  hostilities  between  the 
armies  encamped  on  each  side  of  it. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  a 
startling  and  terrible  event  took  place  in 
another  quarter.  On  the  Asiatic  borders  of 
the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,t  stands  a  little 

words."  A  few  lines  of  description,  therefore,  con- 
cerning it  may  be  agreeable,  and  also  assist  the 
reader  in  forming  a  more  tangible  and  real  idea  of 
the  events  spoken  of.  A  little  local  detail  and 
colouring  makes  the  dead  bones  of  dry  historic  nar- 
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town,  with  about  eight  or  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants (the  best  harbour  ou  the  coast  of 
Asia'  Minor),  called  Sinopc.  It  is  situated 
on  an  isthmus,  connecting  a  high  rocky 
peninsula  with  the  mainland,  and  formed  a 
square,  flanked  with  towers,  and  covered  by 
a  small  citadel.  Its  appearance  was  es- 
tremely  interesting.  Its  ivy-clad  walls,  com- 
posed of  fragments  of  Byzantine  architecture, 
overhung  deep-wooded"  ravines,  crossed  by 
high  and  narrow  bridges,  and  many  of  its 
buildings  were  surrounded  by  gardens, 
whose  fruits  and  flowers  seemed,  to  an  ima- 
ginative mind,  nature's  symbols  of  peace 
and  plenty.  Sinopc  was  the  birth-place  of 
Diogenes,  the  celebrated  cynical  philosopher 
of  antiquity,  and  the  capital  of  the  famous 
Mithridates,  King  of  Poutus.  It  is  fabled 
to  have  received  its  name  from  Sinope,  a 
nymph  whom  Apollo  loved  and  carried 
there.  It  is  still  rich  in  Greek  and  Paphla- 
gonian  inscriptions,  busts,  and  military 
statues.  These  remains  of  a  classic  anti- 
quity, which  preached  silent  yet  eloquent 
lessons  on  civilisation,  were  unhappily  not 
regarded  by  the  Turks,  whom  a  French 
writer  describes  as  having  vegetated  among 
them  for  three  centuries. 

During  November,  1853,  a  Turkish  squa- 
dron, consisting  of  seven  frigates,  three 
corvettes,  aud  two  steamers,  left  the  Bos- 
phorus  to  cruise  in  the  Black  Sea.  Being 
overtaken  by  a  heavy  gale,  the  vessels  put 
into  the  harbour  of  Sinope,  and  anchored 
there  without  order,  by  no  means  expecting 
an  attack,  and  entirely  unprepared  for  one. 
In  this  condition  they  were  observed  by  the 
lliissiun  admiral,  Nachimoff,  as  he  was 
cruising  off'  the  coast  of  Anatolia.  Discern- 
ing the  cruel  advantage  that  might  be 
obtained,  although  the  emperor  had  not 
proclaimed  war  against  Turkey,  and  had 
declared  that  he  should  only  act  on  the 
defensive,  the  admiral  sent  to  Sebastopol 
for  reinforcements.  The  reinforcements 
soon  arrived,  and  on  the  30th  of  November, 
Admiral  Nachimoff,  with  a  Russian  squadron, 
consisting  of  three  three-deckers,  three  two- 
deckers,  two  frigates,  and  four  steamers, 
entered  the  bay,  under  cover  of  a  dense  fog. 
rative  rise  into  seeming  life, and  assume  the  roundness 
niid  the  glow  of  health.  The  readers  of  Lord  Ityron 
may  remember  his  sportive  description  of  the  Black 
Sea,  or  the  Kuxine,  ns  it  is  otherwise  called : — 

"  There's  not  a  sea  the  passenger  ere  pukes  in, 
That  throws  up  waves  more  dangerous  than  the 
Euxine." 

It  is  a  great  inland  sea  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
nml  ia  surrounded  by  Turkey,  Kussiu,  aud  Circassia. 


The  Russian  fleet  approached  so  cautiously, 
that  it  had  not  been  seen  by  the  Turks 
until  within  the  distance  of  half-a-milc,  who 
then  made  a  hurried  and  very  imperfect 
attempt  to  place  their  vessels  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  properly  covered  by  the  batte- 
ries on  shore.  As  the  grim  intruding  ships 
resolutely  took  up  their  positions, and  dropped 
their  anchors,  a  terrific  fire  was  opened  upon 
them  by  the  batteries  and  Turkish  vessels. 
It  was  responded  to  by  the  roar  of  broad- 
sides from  ships  of  an  immeasurably  superior 
weight  of  metal;  and  although  the  Turks 
fought  with  a  desperate  bravery,  it  was 
evident  that  they  must  submit  or  be  utterly 
destroyed.  The  Grand  Duke  Conn  t  online 
demolished  the  land  battery  next  her  guns; 
and  soon  after,  one  Turkish  frigate  blew  up 
into  the  darkened  air,  and  her  lacerated, 
mangled  crew  were  either  rent  limb  from 
limb,  or  sank  beneath  the  blood- polluted 
waters.  An  hour  afterwards,  two  others 
met  the  same  dreadful  fate,  the  captains 
firing  their  own  vessels  sooner  than  they 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy; 
and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  about 
two  hours  and-a-half  from  the  commence- 
ment of  this  unequal  engagement,  all  the 
Turkish  vessels  were  burnt,  blown  up,  or 
driven  on  the  shore,  helpless,  shattered 
wrecks.  One  vessel  alone  still  rode  at  au- 
chor,  and  the  Russians  endeavoured  to  tow 
her  off  as  a  prize.  She  was,  however,  so 
injured,  that  she  began  to  fill  with  -water, 
on  which  they  set  fire  to  her,  and  she  shared 
the  fate  of  the  rest.  Most  of  the  ships  were 
burnt  the  next  day  by  the  enemy ;  but  one 
escaped,  and  carried  the  dismal  news  to 
Constantinople.  The  guns  of  the  blazing 
vessels  went  off  one  after  another;  and  as 
the  latter  blew  up,  their  fiery  and  blackened 
fragments  were  hurled  over  the  Turkish 
quarter  of  Sinope.  The  town  suffered  se- 
verely, and  all  of  it  between  the  arsenal  and 
the  citadel  was  burnt.  When  the  work  of 
slaughter  and  destruction  was  effected,  the 
Russian  admiral  silenced  his  guns,  and  sent 
an  officer  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  tell  the 
authorities  of  Sinope,  that  if  another  gun 
was  fired,  either  from  the  town  or  the  strand 
Its  greatest  length  is  700  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
.'!SO.  The  Danube,  the  Dniester,  the  Bug,  the 
Dnieper,  the  Don,  and  other  important  rivers  empty 
themselves  into  it,  which  is  probably  the  reason  that 
its  wati  rs  are  one-seventh  less  salt  than  the  ocean. 
It  is  supposed  to  receive  one-third  of  the  run- 
ning waters  of  Europe.  The  Black  Sea  has  no 
tide;  is  liable  to  frequent  storrac;  but  its  navi- 
gation, when  understood,  is  said  to  be  by  no  means 
dangerous. 
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batteries,  he   would   bombard    and   utterly 
destroy  the  whole  place. 

The  number  of  men  on  board  the  Turk- 
ish vessels  were  estimated  at  about  4,000,  at 
least  half  of  whom  perished.  Other,  and 
later  accounts,  say  that  as  many  as  4,000 
Turks  met  their  deaths  in  those  awful  two 
hours.  Such  was  the  vindictive  spirit  in 
which  the  Russians  carried  out  their  work 
of  blood,  that  even  after  the  docks  and 
ships  were  destroyed,  they  poured  an  in- 
cessant shower  of  grape  and  cannister  on  | 
the  poor  wounded  wretches  who  were  strug-  I 
gling  amid  the  waves,  and  striving  to  reach  j 
the  shore ;  as  if  the  thirst  for  massacre  could 
not  be  stayed  while  one  human  being  sur- 
vived. Sinope  will  ever  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  the  cold-blooded  and  cowardly 
ferocity  of  Russia.  Of  the  two  admirals, 
Hussein  escaped  to  the  shore  on  a  grating, 
but  was  killed  on  landing  by  a  shell;  the 
other,  Osman  Pasha,  was  wounded  in  the 
leg,  and  taken  prisoner.  When  the  action 
commenced,  an  English  merchant-vessel,  a 
Turkish  transport,  and  six  small  Turkish 
merchantmen,  were  in  the  harbour,  and 
were  either  burnt  or  sunk.  Two  steam-fri- 
gates, the  Retribution  and  the  Mogador,  left 
the  French  and  English  squadrons  to  give 
assistance  to  the  wounded ;  and  the  crew  of 
the  English  merchantman  were  taken  on 
board  the  former;  that  is,  all  except  two 
men,  who  were  drowned.  The  Retribution 
and  Mogador  also  succeeded  in  saving  and 
carrying  to  Constantinople  110  wounded 
Turkish  seamen  and  soldiers,  the  survivors 
of  the  massacre.  About  1,000  men  were 
found  on  land  at  Sinope,  and  120  others  | 
were  made  prisoners  by  the  Russians. 

The  Russian  fleet  remained  at  Sinope 
until  the  2nd  of  December,  repairing  the 
injuries  it  had  sustained  during  the  conflict, 
and  then  departed  for  Sebastopol,  the  da- 
maged vessels  being  taken  in  tow  by  the 
steamers.  The  exact  loss  of  the  Russians 
cannot  be  stated :  perhaps  it  is  truly  re- 
ported in  the  following  announcement, 

*  "  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Russians  that  they 
at  once  sought  to  disguise  the  cause  of  the  battle, 
and  the  disgrace  of  such  a  victory,  by  a  falsehood. 
In  the  very  first  accounts  transmitted  to  Europe  by 
Russian  ministers,  it  was  stated  that  this  squadron 
was  attacked  because  it  was  in  the  act  of  conveying 
an  expedition  against  Souchoum  Kaleh,  a  Russian 
station  on  the  Circassian  coast.  That  disingenuous 
justification  preceded  any  charge  that  could  be  ad- 
dressed to  them.  But  the  statement  is  false  ;  Sinope 
must  be  between  200  and  300  miles  from  Souchoum 
Kaleh,  on  the  Circassian  coast ;  and  the  ships,  when 
attacked,  were  quietly  at  anchor  in  their  own  har- 
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which  Prince  Mentschikoff  forwarded  to  the 
czar  : — "The  orders  of  your  imperial  majesty 
have  been  most  brilliantly  executed  by  the 
fleet  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  first  Turkish 
squadron  which  ventured  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  your  ships,  has,  on  the  18th 
(30th)  instant,  been  annihilated  by  Vice- 
admiral  Nachimoff.  The  Turkish  admiral, 
OsmanPasha,  who  commanded  that  squadron, 
has  been  wounded,  captured,  and  taken  to 
Sebastopol.  The  enemy  were  in  the  har- 
bour of  Sinope,  where,  protected  by  their 
strand  batteries,  they  accepted  the  engage- 
ment. We  destroyed  seven  frigates,  one 
long-boat,  two  corvettes,  one  steamer,  and 
several  transports.  Only  one  steamer  suc- 
ceeded in  making  its  escape.  The  squadron, 
it  appears,  had  been  sent  to  occupy  Sukhum,* 
and  support  the  mountaineers  of  the  Cau- 
casus. We  had  one  officer  and  thirty-three 
sailors  killed,  and  230  wounded." 

The  following  anecdote  may  serve  to 
show  the  way  in  which  the  Errperor  Ni- 
cholas— despot  as  lie  is — is  regarded  with 
feelings  of  affection  by  such  of  his  people  as 
have  access  to  him.  The  courier,  whom 
Prince  Mentschikoff  sent  to  St.  Peters- 
burg with  despatches  announcing  the  vic- 
tory at  Sinope,  spared  no  exertion  to  accom- 
plish his  journey  with  unusual  speed,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  capital  was,  according  to 
Russian  custom,  immediately  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  he 
delivered  his  despatches,  saying — "  I  bring 
your  majesty  intelligence  of  the  successful 
issue  of  a  considerable  action."  The  em- 
peror, with  a  smile  of  gratification,  took  the 
man  into  his  cabinet,  and  seated  himself  to 
peruse  the  despatches.  Having  finished 
them,  he  was  about  to  express  his  delight  at 
the  tidings,  when  he  found  that  the  courier, 
worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  his  journey, 
had  fallen  asleep.  So  sound,  indeed,  was 
his  slumber,  that  he  was  not  to  be  aroused 
by  ordinary  means.  With  that  quick  ap- 
preciation ol  human  nature  peculiar  to  the 
czar,  he  called  out  roughly — "  So-and-so, 

hour.  Their  destination,— if  they  were  going  east 
at  all, — was  probably  the  Turkish  port  of  Batoum. 
The  Russian  fleet,  then,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
emperor's  declaration,  that  he  would  confine  himself 
to  defensive  warfare,  has  been  guilty  of  an  unpro- 
voked act  of  aggression  on  the  coast  of  Asia ;  and, 
though  it  may  be  said  that  no  limits  can  be  set  to 
the  horror  and  barbarity  of  war,  yet  the  world  will 
be  of  our  opinion,  that  such  an  attack  on  a  vastly 
inferior  force,  executed  with  every  mark  of  stealth 
and  cruelty,  is  more  worthy  of  the  Tartars,  who  once 
commanded  on  the  Euxine,  than  of  the  imperial 
navy  of  Russia." 
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your  horses  arc  ready;"  and  the  zealous 
courier  at  once  started  up  to  resume  his 
supposed  duty.  The  emperor  then  inquired 
of  him,  what  rank  he  held  in  the  army  ? 
"  Kapitan,"  was  the  reply.  Nicholas  then 
desired  an  adjutant  in  attendance  to  bring 
him  a  pair  of  epaulettes,  and  again  ad- 
dressing the  courier,  said — "  I  promote  you, 
on  the  spot,  to  he  Podpolkownick  (lieute- 
nant-colonel.) Embrace  me."  As  the  as- 
tonished officer  availed  himself  of  this  dis- 
tinction, the  czar  kissed  him  on  the  cheek. 
Since  then,  it  is  added,  the  courier  has  not 
allowed  a  razor  to  shave  the  spot  touched  by 
the  lips  of  the  emperor. 

The  Turks  were  destined  to  experience 
another  reverse ;  for,  on  the  26th  of  No- 
vember, they  were  defeated  at  Akhaltzik, 
on  the  Asiatic  frontier,  by  the  Russian 
general,  Andronikoff :  but  of  this  event  we 
will  speak  presently.  In  the  meantime  the 
Te  Dettm  was  sung  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  and  in  all  the  churches 
of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
for  the  victories  of  Sinope  and  Akhaltzik ; 
and  the  city  was  illuminated  in  the  evening. 
"  The  most  pious  czar,"  wrote  theS<.  Peters- 
burg Journal,  "  thanked  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
for  the  success  of  the  victorious  Russian 
arms,  which  triumphed  in  the  sacred  combat 
for  the  orthodox  faith."  The  Stecle  (a 
French  journal),  in  an  article  of  great  elo- 
quence and  power,  applied  a  red-hot  brand 

1  to  this  disgusting  hypocrisy :  — "  That  these 
horrors,"  it  says,  "  are  accomplished  in  the 
name  of  war,  we  admit;  but  let  not  the 

i  Divinity  be  insulted,  by  calling  for  His 
interference  in  these  revolting  abomina- 
tions. There  was  a  time  when  war  was  an 

i  element  of  civilisation  ;  it  was  the  mode  of 

i  activity  of  races  and  of  nations,  who  united 
together  and  combined  in  the  midst  of  these 
terrible  shocks.  In  those  days,  and  in  the 
midst  of  barbarism,  men  made  their  god  in 
the  image  of  .their  unformed  societies.  They 
called  him  the  God  of  armies ;  they  lowered 
their  standards  before  him  ;  and  the  clergy, 
who  blessed  the  soldier  on  his  departure, 

'.  received  him  on  his  return,  to  celebrate  his 
victories.  All  that  was  rational.  But  now, 
when  the  mode  of  human  activity  is  so 
deeply  modified ;  when  the  discoveries  of 
science  have  created  innumerable  pacific 
bonds  between  nations ;  when  steam  brings 
together  all  the  capitals  of  Europe;  when 
the  clergy,  who  formerly  blessed  armies, 
have,  for  nearly  forty  years,  only  had  to 
give  their  benedictions  to  locomotive  manu- 


factories  and  railways ;  when  the  religion  of 
Mohammed,  which  was  formerly  so  intole- 
rant, now  gives  an  example  of  tolerance  and 
of  a  respect  for  rights  ; — in  presence  of  such 
facts,  is  it  not  an  insult  to  all  notions  of 
religion — is  it  not  an  insult  to  God  himself, 
to  sing  a  Te  Deum  for  the  affair  of  Sinope  ? 
A  Te  Deum  /  *  *  *  Innumerable  families 
were  in  mourning  ;  mothers  desolated  ;  or- 
phans deploring  the  fate  of  their  fathers. 
The  angels  of  God  veil  their  faces  at  the 
sight  of  such  misery,  and  at  such  contempt 
for  the  divine  work ;  and  you,  the  pretended 
conquerors — you,  who  were  six  to  one — you 
raise  up  hymns  of  thanksgiving,  and  cele- 
brate your  exploits  by  a  Te  Deum  !  Let  us 
at  least  have  done  with  such  hypocrisies  ! 
If  war  is  a  necessity,  let  us  submit  to  it :  let 
us  settle  our  international  differences  by 
cannon-shot ;  let  us  quell  by  force,  if  it  can- 
not be  done  by  reasoning,  unmeasured  and 
brutal  ambitions,  which  seek  to  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  the  world;  let  us  muzzle  the 
bear,  to  prevent  its  doing  mischief:  but 
let  us  be  well  understood,  that  the  present  is 
an  exceptional  fact  in  our  times;  and, 
instead  of  singing  a  Te  Deum,  you,  the 
Cossacks,  should  ask  pardon  of  God  for  all 
the  evil  which  you  commit,  and  which  you 
impose  on  Europe,  by  the  retrograde  move- 
ment which  you  endeavour  to  give  to  modern 
civilisation." 

The  Emperor-  Nicholas,  however,  did 
more  than  order  Te  Deunis  to  be  sung  in 
the  churches  throughout  the  capital  of  his 
empire.  He  expressed  his  satisfaction  in 
the  following  letter,  which  he  wrote  with  his 
own  hand,  to  Prince  Mentschikoff : — 
"St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  29  (Dec.  11.) 

"  Prince  Alexander  Sergejewitsch, — The 
victory  at  Sinope  proves  evidently  that  our 
Black  Sea  fleet  has  shown  itself  worthy  <>!' 
its  destination.  "With  hearty  joy  I  request 
you  to  communicate  to  my  brave  seamen, 
that  I  thank  them  for  the  success  of  the 
Russian  flag,  on  behalf  of  the  glory  and 
honour  of  Russia.  I  perceive  with  satisfac- 
tion, that  Tschesme  has  not  been  forgotten 
in  the  Russian  navy,  and  that  the  grandsons 
have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their 
grandsires.  I  remain,  always  and  unalter- 
ably, your  well-inclined  and  grateful 

"  NICHOLAS." 

In  the  conference  held  at  the  British 
embassy,  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  con- 
cerning the  disaster  at  Sinope,  Admiral 
Dundas  strenuously  and  nobly  urged  that 
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the  combined  French  and  English  fleets 
should  instantly  set  sail  to  attempt  to  over- 
take and  punish  the  Russian  fleet  before  it 
could  return  and  shelter  itself  behind  the 
guns  of  Sebastopol.  Unhappily,  this  pro- 
posal was  overruled  by  General  Baraguay 
d'Hilliers,  the  French  ambassador.  It  was 
afterwards  urged,  with  sarcastic  truth,  that 
the  French  and  English  officers  felt  that 
every  bullet  which  had  struck  the  Turkish 
ships,  had  also  morally  hit  the  vessels  of  the 
allied  fleets,  which,  almost  at  the  time  of 
the  catastrophe,  had  got  up  a  mock  fight  for 
the  amusement  of  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  feeling  of  the  Turks  was, 
for  a  time,  strong  against  the  French  and 
English ;  and  in  their  thirst  for  vengeance, 
they  talked  of  themselves  collecting  a  fleet 
for  the  attack  of  Sebastopol.  Sultan  Abdul- 
Medjid  also  decreed  that  a  monument  should 
be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  offi- 
cers of  the  Ottoman  navy,  who  had  blown 
up  their  ships  at  the  battle  of  Sinope  to 
save  the  honour  of  the  Turkish  flag. 

Before  the  tragedy  of  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber took  place,  Redshid  Pasha  had  addressed 
a  note  to  the  British  and  French  ambassa- 
dors, requesting  the  assistance  of  the  fleets 
of  their  respective  nations  to  aid  in  protect- 
ing the  Turkish  coasts  in  the  Black  Sea. 
After  the  slaughter  at  Sinope,  England  and 
France  were  roused  into  a  semblance  of 
activity,  and  took  immediate  measures  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  a  catastrophe  which, 
we  cannot  but  think,  a  less  cautious  policy 
might  have  prevented.  On  the  5th  of  Jan- 
uary, the  combined  squadrons,  which  had 
been  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Bosphorus,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Black  Sea.*  The  govern- 
ments of  England  and  France,  however,  still 
clinging  to  the  almost  hopeless  idea  of  a 
Inched  and  hollow  peace,  performed  this 

*  A  letter  from  St.  Petersburg  relates  that  the 
czar,  on  hearing  of  the  entrance  of  the  fleets  into 
the  Black  Sea,  evinced  the  most  perfect  calmness. 
In  the  evening,  when  talking  in  his  circle  of  cour- 
tiers, composed  of  the  highest  personages  and  su- 
perior officers,  he  is  said  to  have  remarked,  after 
announcing  to  them  the  entrance  of  the  fleets, 
"  When  battle  is  offered  to  Russia,  she  always 
accepts  it :  she  can  wear  mourning  for  a  fleet,  but 
not  for  the  national  honour.  1  expected  the  resolu- 
tion come  to  by  France  and  Great  Britain.  I  am 
not,  therefore,  taken  by  surprise ;  every  order  has 
been  given  in  anticipation  of  an  act  which,  by  break- 
ing treaties,  releases  me  from  the  obligations  of 
them."  It  is  added,  that  when  the  emperor  asked 
Prince  Mentschikoff  whether  ho  could  make  head 
against  the  formidable  squadrons  about  to  enter  the 
BlackSea,  that  the  grand  admiral  replied— "  Con- 
m,  no;  fight  and  die  to  the  last,  yes!" 
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hostile  act  with  the  very  extreme  of  polite- 
ness; and  the  following  notice  was  first 
transmitted  by  them  to  the  Russian  go- 
vernor of  Sebastopol : — "  Conformably  with 
the  orders  of  my  government,  the  British 
(or  the  French)  squadron,  in  concert  with 
that  of  France  (or  of  England)  is  on  the 
point  of  appearing  in  the  Black  Sea.  The 
object  of  this  movement  is  to  protect  the 
Dttoman  territory  from  all  aggression,  or 
hostile  act.  I  apprise  your  excellency 
;hereof,  with  a  view  to  prevent  all  collision 
;ending  to  disturb  the  amicable  relations 
ixisting  between  our  governments,  which  I 
am  desirous  of  preserving,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  your  excellency  is  equally  anxious  to 
maintain.  To  this  end,  I  shall  feel  happy 
to  learn  that  your  excellency,  animated  by 
these  intentions,  had  deemed  it  expedient  to 
sjive  the  requisite  instructions  to  the  admi- 
ral commanding  the  Russian  forces  in  the 
Black  Sea,  so  as  to  obviate  any  occurrence 
calculated  to  endanger  peace."  This  gra- 
cious document,  which  certainly  ought  to 
have  been  written  upon  perfumed,  tinted, 
and  gilt-edged  paper,  was  signed  on  behalf 
of  England  by  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe, 
and  on  that  of  France  by  General  Baraguay 
d'Hilliers.  Certainly  war  itself  may  be  car- 
ried on  without  harsh  language;  but  the 
gentle,  rose-pink  complexion  of  this  notice 
from  the  governments  of  two  great  king- 
doms, towards  the  underling  of  a  barbarous 
power,  that  had  just  been  guilty  of  a  most 
bloody  infringement  of  the  laws  of 'civilised 
nations,  exhibits  an  extreme  of  caution  that 
probably  created  most  unfavourable  impres- 
sions in  the  mind  of  the  czar — impressions 
that  the  great  naval  powers  shrunk  appre- 
hensively from  the  coming  contest,  and 
were  even  trembling  on  the  very  verge  of 
pusillanimity.  Unhappily,  we  are  compelled 

Having  entered  the  Black  Sea,  the  combined  fleets 
proceeded  on  a  cruise  to  the  eastward,  along  the 
coast  of  Anatolia,  as  far  as  Trebizond.  The  Turkish 
government  took  this  opportunity  of  sending  several 
of  its  own  line-of-battle  ships,  to  transport  reinforce- 
ments to  the  army  in  Asia ;  of  which  mention  will 
be  made  in  the  next  chapter.  The  fleet  and  convoy 
consisted  of  nine  English  and  seven  French  ships-of- 
the-line,  besides  steam-frigates  and  the  Turkish 
squadron.  The  Trafalgar  and  the  Valmy,  with  the 
British  frigate  Arethusa,  remained  to  guard  the 
Bosphorus.  The  Retribution  was  sent  to  Sebastopol 
to  convey  to  the  authorities  there  a  notice,  that  the 
combined  fleets  had  entered  the  Black  Sea,  to  pro- 
tect the  Turkish  territory ;  and  also  to  require  the 
surrender  of  two  British  engineers,  taken  on  board 
the  Turkish  steamer  captured  by  the  Russians. 
"While  at  Sebastopol,  the  officers  of  the  Ketrilutian 
employed  themselves  in  sketching  its  fortifications. 
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too  often  to  look  to  the  past  in  English 
history  as  furnishing  examples  rather  to  be 
avoided  than  followed  in  the  present;  but 
we  have  had  rulers, — Elizabeth,  Cromwell, 
and  William  of  Orange,  for  instance, — from 
whose  conduct  British  ministers  might  have 
taken  precedents  with  advantage. 

The  polite  notice  we  have  just  spoken  of 
was  given  to  the  governor  of  the  grim 
fortress  and  town  of  Sevastopol,  and  the 
allied  fleets  had  steamed  into  the  Euxine; 
but  still,  by  a  pleasant  fiction,  peace  was 
presumed  to  exist  between  England  and 
Trance  on  the  one  hand,  and  Russia  on  the 
other.  They  were  at  peace,  however,  only 
because  war  had  not  been  declared ;  but 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  intelligent  men 
expected  that  that  varnished  and  deceptive 
peace  might,  from  hour  to  hour,  be  shat- 
tered by  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  wild 
crash  of  European  hostilities. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  was  described  by 
those  who,  at  this  time,  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing  his  movements,  as  living  in  a 
state  of  religious  exaltation,*  regarding 
himself  as  the  chosen  instrument,  under  the 
hand  of  God,  to  drive  the  Moslems  from 
Europe  ;  and  only  regretting  that  he  should 
have  allowed  so  many  years  to  pass  by 
without  fulfilling  his  destiny.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  had  played  this  part  so  long, 
that  he  came  at  length  to  believe  himself 
sincere  in  it.  It  will  excite  no  surprise, 
therefore,  that  the  Russian  ambassador*, 
then  residing  at  the  French  and  English 

.  •  A  letter  from  Memel,  dated  4th  of  March,  1854, 
by  a  person  who  had  just  come  from  St.  Petersburg, 
says — "  The  Greek  cross  appears  everywhere  as  the 
sanctifying  symbol  of  the  present  war  ;  and  on  every 
side  we  near  the  words  repeated  of  '  Orthodox 
Faith,'  '  Holy  Confidence,'  '  Holy  Russia,'  &c.  .Texts 
from  the  Scriptures  have  cnnie  to  be  mingled  with 
the  jargon  of  the  fashionable  ttaloons.  The  emperor 
himself  adopts  them  in  conversation  of  the  most 
ordinary  kind,  and  in  all  his  public  addresses;  and 
he  appears  struck  with  the  munomanic  of  preaching 
and  haranguing  to  all  about  him  in  a  manner  that 
i«  truly  ridiculous.  Very  recently,  and  in  presence 
of  his  whole  court,  he  delivered  a  sort  of  sermon, 
Which  terminated  nearly  with  the  following  words: 
'  .Russia,  whose  destinies  God  has  especially  entrusted 
to  me,  is  menaced.  But  woe,  woe— woe  to  those 
who  menace  us:  we  shall  know  how  to  defend  the 
honour  of  the  Russian  name,  and  the  inviolability  of 
our  frontier.  Following  in  the  path  of  my  prede- 

>rs — faithful,  like  them,  to  the  orthodox  fnith — 
after  having  invoked,  like  them,  the  aid  of  the 
Almighty  God,  we  shall  await  our  enemies  with  a 
firm  font,  from  what  side  soever  they  come,  p*r- 
maded  that  our  ancient  device — the  Faith,  tin-  Czar, 
and  the  Country — will  open  to  us,  as  it  has  ever  done, 

;>ath  of  victory,  jfabisctim  Deut !  Atulife  no- 
et  vincimini ;  quia  nobiicum  Deut  !*  The  im- 


courts,  were  instructed  by  the  czar  to  de- 
mand whether,  by  the  entry  of  the  com- 
bined fleets  into  the  Black  Sea,  it  was 
intended  to  take  part  with  Turkey,  or  to 
observe  a  strict  neutrality  ?  In  the  former 
case,  they  were  to  demand  their  passports. 
The  answer  of  the  English  and  French 
governments  to. this  request,  was  commu- 
nicated, on  the  1st  of  February,  to  Baron 
Brunow,  in  London  ;  and  to  M.  de  Kisseleff, 
in  Paris.  It  was  such  as  must  have  been 
anticipated,  and  led  to  a  rupture  of  diplo- 
matic relations,  as  we  have  already  related. 
In  the  meantime  the  Emperor  of  France — 
possibly  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity in  the  councils  and  deeds  of  Europe; 
or,  as  some  have  hinted,  desirous  of  in- 
scribing the  name  of  Napoleon  III.  on  one 
of  the  monuments  of  modern  history — 
addressed  the  following  remarkable  letter 
to  the  Russian  czar ;  a  letter,  which  we 
need  scarcely  say,  created  an  "intense  ex- 
citement" in  Paris,  and  an  interested  atten- 
tion in  all  the  other  great  capitals  of  Europe. 
Probably  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  French  government  to  the 
French  people,  rather  than  as  an  appeal  to 
the  prudence  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Not  only  was  it  published  in  the  Moniteur, 
but  a  million  copies  were  printed  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  France. 

"  Palace  of  the  Tuilerieii,  Jan.  29,  1854. 
"  Sire, — The  difference  which  has  arisen  be- 
tween your  majesty  and  the  Ottoman  Porto  has 
assumed  such  a  grave  aspect,  that  I  think  it 

perial  court  was  astounded ;  it  never  suspected  that 
the  czar  possessed  this  biblical  erudition,  and  could 
scarcely  contain  its  astonishment.  It  is  certain,  that 
for  some  time  past  most  people  are  convinced  that 
something  extraordinary  is  the  matter  with  the  em- 
peror ;  for  while  his  memory  appears  not  to  have 
failed  him,  his  other  mental  faculties  seem  to^Mu 
been  seriously  affected.  He  has  become  sombre  ^B^ 
morose  to  an  intolerable  degree.  Whether  it  be  the 
effect  of  years,  or  of  the  annoyances  or  embarrass- 
ments in  which  he  sees  himself  placed,  I  know  not ; 
but  slich  is  the  fact.  1'erhnps  all  combine  to  pro- 
duce this  effect.  The  result  is  a  state  of  exaspera- 
tion which  he  can  scarcely  keep  within  bounds,  even 
jfi  the  presence  of  the  foreign  ministers."  Other 
accounts  describe  Nicholas  as  in  a  state  of  great 
nervous  excitement.  At  one  time  elated  by  this 
consciousness  of  a  Divine  mission  to  extirpate  infi- 
delity and  liberalism  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  at 
another,  labouring  under  the  greatest  depression  of 
spirits,  suspecting  nil  around  him — even  his  most 
attached  friends— of  treachery  ;  picturing  to  himself 
the  future  in  the  most  gloomy  colours;  and  not  nn- 
frequently  fancying  that  his  end  is  destined  to  be  one 
of  violence,  lie  is,  it  appears,  often  oppressed  with 
this  dark  cloud ;  and  the  symptoms  of  that  malady 
which  has  more  than  once  affected  his  fanufa|  arc 
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right  myself  to  explain  directly  to  your  majesty 
the  part  which  France  has  taken  in  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  means  which  suggest  themselves 
to  me  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  menace 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The  note  which 
your  majesty  has  just  sent  to  my  government, 
and  to  that  of  Queen  Victoria,  endeavours  to 
prove  that  it  was  the  system  of  pressure  adopted 
from  the  commencement  by  the  two  maritime 
powers  which  alone  involved  the  question  in 
bitterness.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  my 
view,  the  matter  would  have  continued  a  cabinet 
question  if  the  occupation  of  the  two  principali- 
ties had  not  suddenly  transferred  it  from  the 
region  of  discussion  to  that  of  fact.  Neverthe- 
less, although  your  majesty's  troops  had  entered 
Wallachia,  we  advised  the  Porte  not  to  consider 
that  occupation  as  a  warlike  act ;  thus  proving 
our  extreme  desire  for  conciliation.  After  I  had 
eousulted  with  England,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  I 
proposed  to  your  majesty  a  note,  designed  to 
give  satisfaction  to  all.  Tour  majesty  accepted 
it.  "We  had  hardly,  however,  been  informed  of 
this  good  news  when  your  minister,  by  explana- 
tory commentaries,  destroyed  all  the  conciliatory 
eft'ects  of  it,  and  thus  prevented  us  from  insist- 
ing at  Constantinople  upon  its  pure  and  simple 
adoption.  The  Porte,  for  its  own  part,  suggested 
some  modifications  in  the  note,  to  which  the 
representatives  of  the  four  powers  at  Vienna 
were  not  indisposed  to  agree.  They  were  not, 
however,  agreed  to  by  your  majesty.  It  was 
then  that  the  Porte,  wounded  in  its  dignity,  its 
independence  threatened,  and  being  compelled 
to  raise  an  army  to  oppose  that  of  your  majesty, 
preferred  to  declare  war  rather  than  remain  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty  and  humility.  The  Porte 
had  claimed  our  support ;  the  cause  of  the  Porte 
appeared  to  us  to  be  a  just  one  ;  and  the  English 
and  French  squadrons  were  therefore  ordered 
to  the  Bosphorus.  Our  attitude  in  reference 
to  Turkey  was  that  of  a  protector ;  but  it  was 
passive.  We  did  not  incite  her  to  war.  We 
unceasingly  addressed  to  the  ears  of  the  sultan 

«  advice  of  peace  and  moderation,  persuaded 
t  this  was  the  best  mode  of  coming  to  an 
agreement ;  and  the  four  powers  consulted 
together  again,  and  submitted  to  your  majesty 
some  other  propositions.  Your  majesty,  on  your 
part,  exhibiting  the  calmness  which  arises  from 
the  consciousness  of  strength,  contented  your- 
self with  repulsing  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  as  in  Asia,  the  attacks  of  the  Turks  ; 
and,  with  the  moderation  worthy  of  the  chief  of 
a  great  empire,  your  majesty  declared  that  you 
would  act  on  the  defensive.  Up  to  that  period, 
then,  we  were,  I  may  say,  interested  spectators, 
but  simply  spectators,  of  the  dispute,  when  the 
affair  of  Sinope  compelled  us  to  take  a  more 
decisive  part.  France  and  England  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  troops  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Turkey.  Their  flag,  therefore,  was  not 
engaged  in  the  conflicts  which  toolc  place  upon 
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land.  But  at  sea  it  was  very  different.  There 
were  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bosphorus  3,000 
guns,  the  existence  of  which  proclaimed  loudly 
enough  to  Turkey  that  the  two  leading  maritime 
powers  would  not  allow  her  to  be  attacked  by 
sea.  The  affair  at  Sinope  was  for  us  as  painful 
as  it  was  unexpected  ;  for  it  matters  little  to  us 
whether  or  not  the  Turks  wished  to  convey 
munitions  of  war  to  the  Russian  territory.  In 
fact,  Russian  ships  attacked  Turkish  vessels  in 
the  waters  of  Turkey,  while  those  vessels  were 
riding  quietly  at  anchor  in  a  Turkish  port.  The 
Turkish  vessels  were  destroyed,  in  spite  of  the 
assurance  that  there  was  no  wish  to  commence 
an  aggressive  war,  and  in  spite  of  the  vicinity 
of  our  squadrons.  It  was  no  longer  our  policy 
which  received  a  check ;  it  was  our  military  ho- 
nour. The  sound  of  the  cannon-shot  at  Sinope 
reverberated  painfully  in  the  hearts  of  all  those 
who  in  England  and  in  France  respect  national 
dignity.  There  was  a  general  participation  in 
the  sentiment  that  wherever  our  cannon  can 
reach,  our  allies  ought  to  be  respected.  Out  of 
this  feeling  arose  the  order  given  to  our  squa- 
drons to  enter  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  prevent  by 
force,  if  necessary,  the  recurrence  of  a  similar 
event.  Thence  arose  the  collective  notification 
sent  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  announc- 
ing that  if  we  prevented  the  Turks  from  making 
an  aggressive  war  upon  the  coasts  of  Russia,  we 
would  also  protect  the  Turks  upon  their  own 
territory.  As  to  the  Russian  fleet,  in  prohibit- 
ing its  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  we  placed 
it  upon  a  different  condition,  because  it  was  im- 
portant during  the  war  to  preserve  a  guarantee 
equivalent  in  force  to  the  occupation  of  the 
Turkish  territory,  and  thus  facilitate  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  by  having  the  power  of  making  a 
desirable  exchange.  Such,  Sire,  is  the  real  re- 
sult and  a  statement  of  the  facts.  It  is  clear 
that,  having  arrived  at  this  point,  they  must 
either  bring  about  a  definitive  understanding  or 
a  decided  rupture.  Your  majesty  has  given  so 
many  proofs  of  your  solicitude  for  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe,  and  by  your  beneficent  influence 
has  so  powerfully  arrested  the  spirit  of  disorder, 
that  I  cannot  doubt  as  to  the  course  you  will 
take  in  the  alternative  which  presents  itself  to 
your  choice.  Should  your  majesty  be  as  desirous 
as  myself  of  a  pacific  conclusion,  what  would  be 
more  simple  than  to  declare  that  an  armistice 
shall  now  be  signed  ;  that  things  shall  resume 
their  diplomatic  course ;  that  all  hostilities  shall 
cease ;  and  that  the  belligerent  forces  shall  return 
from  the  places  to  which  motives  of  war  have 
led  them  ?  Thus  the  Russian  troops  would 
abandon  the  principalities,  and  our  squadrons 
the  Black  Sea.  Your  majesty,  preferring  to 
treat  directly  with  Turkey,  might  appoint  an 
ambassador,  who  could  negotiate  with  a  pleni- 
potentiary of  the  sultan  a  convention  which 
might  be  submitted  to  a  conference  of  the  four 
powers.  Let  your  majesty  adopt  this  plan,  upon 
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which  the  Queen  of  England  and  myself  are 
perfectly  agreed,  and  tranquillity  will  bo  re- 
established and  the  world  satisfied.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  plan  which  is  unworthy  of  your 
majesty, — nothingwhichcan  wound  your  honour; 
but  if,  from  a  motive  difficult  to  understand, 

|  your  majesty  should  refuse  this  proposal,  then 
France,  as  well  as  England,  will  be  compelled  to 
leave  to  the  fate  of  arms  and  the  chances  of  war 
that  which  might  now  be  decided  by  reason  and 
justice.  Let  not  your  majesty  think  that  the  least 
animosity  can  enter  my  heart.  I  feel  no  other 
sentiments  than  those  expressed  by  your  majesty 
yourself  in  your  letter  of  the  17th  of  January, 
1853,  in  which  you  write,  '  Our  relations  ought 
to  be  sincerely  amicable,  based,  as  they  are,  upon 
the  same  inte'ntions — the  maintenance  of  order, 
the  love  of  peace,  respect  for  treaties,  and  reci- 
procal good  feeling."  This  programme  is  worthy 
of  the  sovereign  who  traced  it,  and  I  do  not 

|  hesitate  to  declare  that  I  remain  faithful  to  it. 
I  beg  your  majesty  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of 
my  sentiments ;  and  it  ia  with  these  sentiments 
that 

"  I  am,  Sire,  your  majesty's  good  friend, 

"NAPOLEON." 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the 
reply  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Petersburg  Journal : — 
"  If  his  imperial  majesty  extends  his  hand 
to  me,  as  I  extend  mine,  I  am  ready  to 
forget  the  mortification  I  have  experienced 
— harsh  though  it  be.  Then,  but  then 
only,  can  I  discuss  the  matter  treated  of  in 
his  letter ;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  arrive  at 

i  an  understanding.  Let  the  French  fleet 
prevent  the  Turks  from  transporting  re- 
inforcements to  the  theatre  of  war ;  and  let 
the  Turks  send  me  a  plenipotentiary  to 
negotiate,  whom  I  will  receive  as  befits  his 

!  character.      The    conditions  already   made 

•  This  manifesto  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  elicited 
i  a  letter  from   M.  Drouyn   de   Lhuys,   the  French 
!  minister  of  foreign  affairs.     It  was  addressed  to  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
contains  the  following  clear  and  caustic  criticism  of 
I  the  announcement  which  Nicholas  put  forth  to  dc- 
!  ceive  his  people,  and  excite  them  to  a  state  of  religious 
enthusiasm  against  the  Turks  and  their  allies : — "I 
will  only  say  one  word,  sir,  of  the  manifesto  in  which 
his  majesty,  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  announces  to  his 
people  the  resolutions  he  has  taken.     Our  epoch, 
however  troubled,  had  at  least  been  exempt  from 
one  of  the  evils  which  most  afflicted  the  world  in 
former  days — I  mean  the  wars  of  religion.    Now, 
however,  an  echo  of  these  disastrous  times  is  made 
to  resound  in  the  ears  of  the  Russian  people.    There 
j»  nn  affectation  of  opposing  the  Cross  to  the  Cres- 
cent, and  an  appeal  is  made  to  fanaticism  for  that 
support  which   cannot   be    obtained   from   reason. 
France  and  England  need  not  defend  themselves 
from  the  imputation  made  against  them.     They  do 
not  support  Islamism   against  the  orthodox  Greek 
faith.      They   go   to   protect   the   Ottoman    empire 
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known  to  the  conference  at  Vienna  arc 
the  sole  base  on  which  I  will  consent  to 
treat."  The  letter  was  afterwards  published 
in  full,  and  is  of  some  length ;  but  the  above 
is  a  correct  summary  of  it.  The  emperor 
still  endeavoured  to  give  the  war  a  religious 
character,  and  to  throw  on  England  and 
France  the  odium  of  supporting  the  enemies 
of  Christianity.  In  this  spirit  he  added  : — 
"  My  confidence  is  in  God  and  my  right." 
At  this  period,  the  Russian  government  was 
indefatigable  in  its  exertions  to  excite  the 
ignorant  fanaticism  of  the  people.  Every 
day  processions  traversed  the  streets,  and 
exhibited  the  relics  of  the  saints  of  the 
Greek  calender.  The  clergy,  also  (unhappily 
too  ready  to  profane  religion  in  the  cause  of 
injustice),  everywhere  urged  the  true  believ- 
ers to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  ortho- 
dox faith.  In  addition  to  his  reply  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  the  czar  Nicholas  also 
put  forth  another  very  pious  manifesto  to 
the  Russian  people.*  We  subjoin  it : — 

"  "We,  Nicholas  I.,  &c. — We  have  already  in- 
formed our  beloved  and  faithful  subjects  of  the 
progress  of  our  disagreements  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  Since  then,  although  hostilities  have 
commenced,  we  have  not  ceased  sincerely  to 
wish,  as  we  still  wish,  the  cessation  of  bloodshed. 
We  entertained  even  the  hope  that  reflection 
and  time  would  convince  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment of  its  misconceptions,  engendered  by 
treacherous  instigations,  in  which  our  just  de- 
mands, founded  on  treaties,  have  been  repre- 
sented as  attempts  at  its  independence  veiling 
intentions  of  aggrandisement.  Vain,  however, 
have  been  our  expectations  so  far.  The  English 
and  French  governments  have  sided  with  Turkey, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  combined  fleets  oft 
Constantinople  served  as  a  further  incentive  to 

against  the  ambitious  covetousness  of  Russia.  They 
go  thnre  with  the  conviction,  that  the  presence  of 
their  armies  in  Turkey  will  destroy  the  prejiidhes 
(already  much  weakened)  which  still  separate  the 
different  classes  of  the  subjects  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
and  which  cannot  be  resuscitated  unless  the  appeal 
sent  from  St.  Petershurg,  by  provoking  hatred  of 
race  and  a  revolutionary  explosion,  should  paralyse 
the  generous  intentions  of  the  sultan,  Abdul-Medjid. 
For  us,  sir,  we  seriously  believe,  that  by  giving  our 
support  to  Turkey,  we  shall  be  of  more  use  to  the 
Christian  faith,  than  the  government  which  uses  it 
an  an  instrument  to  advance  its  temporal  ambition. 
Russia  is  too  oblivious,  in  the  reproaches  she  makes 
against  others,  that  she  is  far  from  exercising  in  her 
own  empire,  in  reference  to  the  sects  not  professing 
the  dominant  faith,  a  tolerance  equal  to  that  to 
which  the  Sublime  Porte  has  a  good  right  to  lay 
honourable  claim ;  and  chat  if  she  were  to  display 
less  apparent  zeal  for  the  Greek  religion  beyond  her 
frontiers,  and  more  charity  towards  the  catholic 
religion  at  home,  she  would  better  obey  the  law  of 
Christ,  which  she  so  pompously  invokes." 
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its  obstinacy;  and  now  both  the  Western  powers, 
without  previously  declaring  war,  have  sent 
their  fleets  into  the  Black  Sea,  proclaiming  their 
intention  to  protect  the  Turks,  and  to  impede 
the  free  navigation  of  our  vessels  of  war  for  the 
defence  of  our  coasts.  After  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding so  unheard-of  among  civilised  nations 
we  recalled  our  embassies  from  England  and 
France,  and  have  broken  off  all  political  inter- 
course with  those  powers.  Thus,  England  and 
France  have  sided  with  the  enemies  of  Christi- 
anity against  Russia  combating  for  the  orthodox 
faith.  But  Eussia  will  not  betray  her  holy  mis- 


sion ;  and,  if  enemies  infringe  her  frontiers,  we 
are  ready  to  meet  them  with  the  firmness  be- 
queathed to  us  by  our  forefathers.  Are  we  not 
still  the  same  Hussian  nation  of  whose  exploits 
the  memorable  events  of  1812  bear  witness  ? 
May  the  Almighty  assist  us  to  prove  this  by 
deeds.  With  this  hope,  combating  for  our 
persecuted  brethren,  followers  of  the  faith  of 
Christ,  with  one  accord  let  all  Eussia  exclaim — 
'  0  Lord,  our  Redeemer !  whom  shall  we  fear  ? 
May  God  be  glorified,  and  His  enemies  be  scat- 
tered !' 

"  St.  Petersburg,  9  (21)  February,  1854." 
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IN  the  last  chapter,  we  mentioned  that  the 
Turks  had  suffered  a  defeat  at  Akhaltzik,  a 
few  days  hefore  the  lamentable  destruction 
of  a  great  part  of  their  navy  at  Sinope.  To 
prevent  confusion,  we  merely  referred  to 
the  event  in  that  place  ;  and  now  the 
reader  must  imagine  a  change  of  scene  from 
Europe  to  Asia — from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  to  the  wild,  mountainous  regions  of 
the  Caucasus. 

Accounts  of  the  war  in  Asia  against 
Russian  aggression  have  reached  us  in  a 
very  confused  and  uncertain  manner.  The 
region,  also,  is  so  remote  from  England, 
that  very  imperfect  ideas  are  entertained 
concerning  it.  The  country  of  Circassia, 
bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the  theatre  of  the  war; 
while  it  is  really  Daghestan,  or  that  portion 
of  the  isthmus  which  extends  along  the  west 
coast  of  the  Caspian.  Schamyl  is  spoken  of 
as  the  native  hero  of  the  war ;  but,  to  most 
English  readers,  Schamyl,  the  "  prophet  and 
hero  of  the  Caucasus,"  is  little  more  than  a 
name.  It  will  be  to  the  purpose  to  give  some 
idea  of  him,  the  region  he  inhabits,  and  his 
struggles  in  unison  with  the  Ottomans.  It 
will  possess  a  further  interest  from  the 
fact  that  Schamyl  and  his  patriotic  moun- 
taineers are  the  barrier  which  has  prevented 
Russia  from  extending  its  enormous  and 
increasing  bulk  in  the  direction  of  our  Indian 
empire. 
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First,  of  the  country. — "  The  great  range 
of  the  Caucasian  Mountains,"  says  a  contem- 
porary writer,  "which  forms  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  inaccessible  regions  of  the 
globe,  runs  in  a  south-eastern  direction 
across  the  whole  of  that  country  which 
divides  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas. 
To  the  north  of  it  lies  the  boundless  steppes 
of  Russia,  extending  from  Astrachan  to  the 
Sea  of  Azoff;  to  the  south  the  Turkish 
pashalics  of  Kars,  Akhaltzik,  and  Erzeroum, 
and  the  Russian  province  of  Georgia,  bounded 
by  the  Araxes.  The  intermediate  and 
mountainous  regions  of  Circassia  and  Dag- 
hestan, have  been,  for  twenty  years,  the 
scene  of  the  gallant  struggle  carried  on  by 
Schamyl,  and  the  tribes  which  follow  his 
standard,  against  the  Russians.  Three  roads 
connect  the  Transcaucasian  provinces  of 
Russia  with  the  rest  of  the  empire.  The  first 
winds  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  by 
Anapa,  Ghelendjik,  and  Soucham  Kaleh, 
till  it  enters  Imeritia,  and  reaches  the  valley 
of  the  Kour,  in  which  Teflis  lies.  The 
second  follows  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  to 
Derbend,  an  extensive  fortified  position, 
which  has,  in  all  ages,  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  gates  of  Asia,  and  was  captured  by 
Peter  the  Great  when  he  first  turned  his 
arms  against  Persia.  The  third  road  passes 
from  Mosdoz  to  Teflis  by  the  valley  of  the 
Terek  and  the  fortress  of  the  Duriel,  through 
one  of  the  most  terrific  passes  in  the  world. 
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The  rest  of  the  Caucasian  chain  is  supposed 
to  be  wholly  impassable  by  an  army,  though, 
in  the  course  of  the  Circassian  war,  its  valleys 
have  been  explored  in  every  direction,  and 
the  Russians  have  constructed  numerous 
forts  to  keep  the  country  in  check.  Of  these 
roads,  the  first  is  insecure  if  the  Russians 
have  not  the  absolute  command  of  the  coast 
and  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  third  is  pro- 
bably impracticable  in  winter.  The  second 
is  liable  to  interruption  by  the  Lesghian 
tribes  of  Daghestan,  who  are  the  mortal 
enemies  of  the  Russians ;  but  Derbend, 
though  a  bad  port,  may  be  reached  by  the 
steamers  which  the  Russians  alone  possess 
on  the  Caspian  Sea." 

The  mountain  range  of  the  Caucasus  ex- 
tends to  about  750  miles  in  length,  and  from 
65  to  150  in  breadth.  Mount  Elburz,  its 
highest  peak,  rises  to  an  elevation  of  17,796 
feet.  The  Circassians  give  to  it  the  name 
of  Dshin  Padishah,  or  Commander  of  the 
Genii.  Many  superstitions  are  connected 
with  it ;  and  tradition  relates  that  Noah's 
ark  first  rested  on  Elburz  before  it  reached 
Ararat,  and  that  the  mountain  was  cleft  in 
two  by  its  weight.  The  summits  of  the 
Caucasian  chain  are  covered  with  perpetual 
ice  and  snow  ;  but  the  climate  of  the  valleys 
is  warm  and  healthy,  though  parts  of  it  are 
exposed  to  burning  heats  in  the  summer. 
According  to  Greek  mythology,  the  Cauca- 
sus was  the  scene  of  one  of  its  grandest 
fictions.  It  was  there  that  Prometheus  was 
bound,  for  having  made  a  man  of  clay,  and 
animated  him  with  fire  that  he  had  stolen 
from  heaven.  The  punishment  of  the  Titan 
was  to  last  for  thirty  thousand  years,  during 
which  period  a  vulture  was  to  be  continually 
gnawing  his  liver,  which,  though  constantly 
devoured,  was  never  diminished.  Prome- 
theus, it  is  said,  endured  this  agony  for  thirty 
years,  when  he  was  delivered  by  Hercules, 
who  released  him  and  killed  his  feathered 
tormentor.  The  Circassians  and  Georgians 
are  considered  the  finest  types  of  the  human 
family  ;  and  the  Caucasian  race  is  the  name 
by  which  the  white  population,  distributed 
over  Europe,  America,  and  part  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  is  distinguished.  Those  portions  of 
the  Caucasian  region  which  are  situated  in 
Europe  arc  called  Cis-Caucasia,  and  com- 
prise the  provinces  of  Caucasus,  Circassia, 
and  Daghestan.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  are  nominally  subject  to  Russia; 
but  most  of  the  tribes  maintain  a  constant 
lifc-and-dfiith  struggle  against  her  authority. 
The  Asiatic  parts  of  this  interesting  region 


are  called  Trans-Caucassia,  and  comprise  the 
countries  situated  between  Turkey,  Persia, 
the  Caspian  and  the  Black  seas. 

Such  is  the  natural  love  of  liberty  of 
many  of  these  mountain  tribes,  and  so 
bravely  do  they  fight  for  their  indepen- 
dence, that  some  Russian  military  autho- 
rities have  expressed  an  opinion,  that  peace 
will  not  be  restored  to  the  Caucasus  until 
all  the  inhabitants  are  killed.  We  presume, 
that  if  the  Russians  had  the  power  to  carry 
out  such  an  idea,  they  would  have  too  much 
humanity  to  attempt  it.  However,  it  is  not 
in  their  power ;  and  the  probability  is,  that 
it  will  become  still  less  so.  Russia  can  only 
support  the  semblance  of  her  authority  by 
keeping  up  an  enormous  military  establish- 
ment, distributed  over  the  whole  line  of 
frontier.  Still,  the  mountainous  and  least 
accessible  portion  remains  unsubdued ;  and 
for  sixty  years  the  hardy  Daghestans  and 
other  tribes,  have  continued  the  contest 
against  the  gigantic  power  of  the  north. 
Of  course  they  are  incapable  of  meeting 
the  Russian  troops  in  open  battle,  and  their 
efforts  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  the 
surprise  of  outlying  posts  and  forts,  and  to 
sudden  forays  and  inroads  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring Russian  territory.  Year  after  year 
a  part  of  the  Russian  force  attack  Schamyl 
and  the  other  beys  in  their  strongholds,  and 
almost  invariably  with  the  same  want  of 
success.  Protected  by  these  grand  natural 
defences  of  their  land — the  mountains — the 
patriots  of  the  Caucasus  permit  the  Rus- 
sians to  penetrate  into  defiles  where  disci- 
pline and  order  arc  unavailing,  and  from 
whence  they  are  compelled  to  retreat  with 
loss  and  disgrace. 

"  Notwithstanding,"  says  an  interesting 
writer,  "  the  length  of  time  the  Russians 
have  been  making  war  ia  that  country, 
they  are  deplorably  ignorant  of  the  ground, 
and  no  opportunity  has  been  allowed  of 
making  a  map  of  the  country.  No  one  has, 
as  yet,  penetrated  into  their  glens,  their 
ravines  and  mountains ;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Russians  is  very  limited  indeed. 
They  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  creep  timidly 
along,  while  the  natives  act  with  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  locality.  They  fall  sud- 
denly and  terribly  upon  the  columns  that 
are  sent  against  them,  whenever  they  have 
the  superiority  in  numbers  and  position,  and 
then  as  rapidly  disappear  amid  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks.  They  often  hide  among  the 
stunted  wood  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  from  their  place  of  concealment,  attack 
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sometimes  the  head  of  the  Russian  columns, 
and  sometimes  the  rear,  which  they  almost  in- 
variably destroy;  or,  with  a  precision  that 
never  misses,  bring  clown  the  officers.    They 
then  fall  back  through  places  whither  pur- 
suit is  hopeless.     They  often  take  up  their 
position  in  the  dense  forests  which  serve  as 
one  of  their  principal  defences.     The  Rus- 
sians, before  venturing  to  enter,  send  scouts 
and  skirmishers  in  all  directions ;    but  no 
enemy  is  discovered.     Then,  believing  that 
the  coast  is  clear,  they  penetrate  into  the 
forest,  and  in  an  instant,   as  if  by  magic, 
every  tree  is  alive  with  men.     Showers  of 
bullets   pour   from   above  and   below,    and 
before  the  enemy  can  recover  from  his  con- 
fusion, his  men  fall  in  masses  or  fly.     In 
truth,  there  is  scarcely  a  tree,  the  crest  of  a 
hill,  a  defile,  a  crag,  a  stream  in  the  Cau- 
casus, which  is  not  steeped  in  Russian  blood. 
The    mountaineers    defend    every    inch    of 
ground  with  indomitable  obstinacy.     It  is  a 
•war  without  quarter ;  a  war  to  the  knife.    On 
the  grave  of  each  Circassian  that  has  fallen 
by  a  Russian  bullet  a  mark  is  affixed,  which 
is   never   removed   until   the   brother,    the 
father,  or  some  more  distant  relative,  avenges 
his  death  by  that  of  an  enemy.     The  pre- 
tended civilisation  of  the  barbarians  of  the 
north  has  no  charm  for  the  mountaineers, 
and  they  are  regardless  of  anything  which 
would  put  in  peril  the  independence  they 
prize  above  existence." 

For  some  years  past,  Prince  Woronzoff 

governor-general  of  the  Caucasian  province 

and    commander-in-chief    of    the    Russiai 

armies   there,  has   contented   himself  with 

confining  the  inhabitants  of  the  unsubduec 

territory  within  a  strict  cordon — within  a 

circle  which   has   been   growing   gradually 

more  and  more  narrow.     Within  that  circl 

the  spirit  of  the  people,   and  their  heroic 

devotion  to  independence,  has  been  upheh 

by  the  bravery  and  religious  fanaticism  o 

the  great  warrior  and  law-giver  of  the  Cau 

casus,  Schamyl;  with  whom,  since  the  out 

break  of  the  war  with  Russia,  the  Sultan  o 

Turkey  has  wisely  entered  into  an  offensive 

and  defensive  alliance.     The  sultan  resolve 

to  retaliate  on  the  emperor  by  an  attach 

ou   the    Russian   provinces  in  Asia.      Th 

result  was,  that  a  Turkish  army  of  abou 

70,000  men,  was  sent  into  Asia ;  the  struggl 

between  the  sons  of  the  mountains  and  thei 

would-be  enslavers,  was  renewed  with  fres 

vigour;    and   that   which   so   long   seeme 

hopeless,  may  at  length    be  crowned   wit 

success.      By    grasping    at    Constantinoph 
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Russia  will  probably  lose  the  Caucasus. 
,'he  army  at  present  required  in  the  latter, 
o  support  the  authority  of  the  czar,  is 
uormous.  The  troops  there,  and  those  in 
tie  adjoining  country  under  the  same  com- 
mand, were  stated,  by  Prince  Woronzoff,  in 
onversation  with  nn  English  officer  who 
isited  his  camp,  as  amounting  to  300,000 
nen.  Allowing,  says  the  reporter  of  this 
ncident,  for  the  exaggeration  natural  to  a 
oose  conversational  estimate,  we  may  probably 
afely  conjecture  them  to  number  250,000. 
nor  ourselves,  we  cannot  say  we  are  inclined 
o  endorse  this  statement :  it  savours  of  that 
xtravagance  which  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  characteristic  of  Russian  statistics. 

Schamyl  was  born  in  the  year  1797,  at 
he  little  village  of  Himri,  near  the  moun- 
ain-fortress  of  that  name  in  Tchetchentzi, 
he  central  country  of  the  Caucasian  isth- 
nus.      He  received  a  religious  education, 
and  in  early  youth  conceived  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  the  Koran.     He  was  also  dis- 
.inguished  for  an  unbending  spirit ;  a  serious 
dignified  manner ;  a  love  of  knowledge ;  and 
a  proud  ambition.    A  sort  of  mystic  religion, 
Dased  upon  the  Koran,  had  for  .some  years 
gained   ground   in,  the    Caucasus.     It    was 
derived  from  Persia :  those  who  held  it  were 
ailed  Sefations,  or  Attributists,  and  believed 
that  it  was  possible  for  devout  men  to  enter 
into    direct   communion  with    God.      One 
of    its    most    distinguished    preachers    was 
Kasi  Mullah,  who  was  regarded  as  a  pro- 
phet.    This  man  demanded  unlimited  faith 
and   obedience   from    his    followers ;    from 
amongst  whom  he  selected  a  few,  who  were 
called  Murids,  who  pledged  themselves  to 
die,  if  necessary,  in   the  defence  of  their 
religion.     Schamyl  had  been  a  pupil  of  this 
man,    and   became   one    of    his   most    dis- 
tinguished  Murids.      Kasi   Mullah   was   a 
patriot,  as  well  as  a  religious  man ;  and  he, 
his  Murids,   and  their  forces,  had  thrown 
themselves   into    the    mountain-fortress   of 
Himri,    which   they   supposed   inaccessible. 
There  they  were  besieged  by  the  Russians, 
under    General   Rosen,  in   the   autumn  of 
1832.     After  twenty-five  days,  the  Russians 
took  the  last  redoubt ;   Kasi  Mullah  and  all 
his   Murids   perished   save   one,   who   con- 
trived to  escape  with  a  bayonet-stab,  and  a 
bullet  in  his  side.     That  one  was  Schamyl: 
and  when  he  again  appeared  at  the  head  of 
his  countrymen,  he  was  looked  upon  almost 
as  one  raised  from  the  dead.     The  patriots 
he  commanded  regarded  him   as  a  special 
favourite   of   heaven ;    and  he    became  the 
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first  of  tlic  Murids.  His  piety  and  bravery, 
added  to  the  mystery  uttachiug  to  him  from 
other  escapes  from  situations  where  death 
seemed  inevitable,  led  to  his  appointment  as 
successor  to  Hamsad  Bey,  the  chief  of  the 
Murids  and  patriots  of  the  Caucasus. 

So  great  was  the  reputation  and  daring 
of  Schamyl,  that  the  czar  sent  General 
Grabbe  to  the  Caucasus,  with  orders  to 
pursue  him  wherever  he  might  be.  The 
general  attacked  Schamyl  in  his  strong 
retreat — the  fortress  of  Alkucho,  which  was 
described  as  a  rock-nest,  and  supposed  to 
be  inaccessible.  The  siege  lasted  for  four 
mouths;  and,  after  the  shedding  of  much 
Russian  blood  the  fort  was  taken.  The 
Russians,  who  were  in  the  proportion  of 
thirty  to  one,  murdered  every  person  they 
found,  not  sparing  even  women  or  children. 
They  then  eagerly  turned  over  the  ghastly 
and  blood-dripping  bodies,  in  search  of  the 
corpse  of  Schamyl.  It  was  in  vain ;  for,  in 
some  mysterious  way,  the  patriot  had  es- 
caped. 

Schamyl  and  a  few  faithful  Murids  had 
retired  to  a  large  cave  in  the  side  of  a  neigh- 
bouring mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  a 
river.  In  a  little  while  the  Russians  were 
upon  their  track,  and  death  from  the  sword, 
or  from  starvation,  seemed  inevitable.  In 
this  position  the  Murids  resolved  to  put 
their  doctrine  in  practice,  and  lay  down 
their  lives  to  save  that  of  their  prophet. 
Accordingly,  they  lashed  together  the  trunks 
of  some  trees  so  as  to  form  a  raft,  and  then 
launched  themselves  upon  the  stream.  The 
Russians  soon  perceived  the  devoted  little 
party  of  patriots,  and  called  out,  "  There  is 
Schamyl !';  Hurried  orders  were  given ;  a 
party  of  mounted  Cossacks  dashed  into  the 
river,  reached  the  raft,  and  massacred  every 
one  upon  it.  Returning  from  this  work  of 
butchery,  they  exulted  in  the  thought  that 
at  last  the  orders  of  the  czar  were  obeyed, 
and  Schamyl  was  no  more.  They  were  de- 
ceived :  while  the  attention  of  the  Russians 
had  been  fixed  upon  the  raft,  the  hero  plunged 
into  the  river  unobserved,  swam  across,  and 
soon  disappeared  among  the  mountains  on 
the  opposite  side. 

Schamyl  retired  to  Dargo,  a  town  and 
fortress  situated  in  the  midst  of  steep  rocks, 
:  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  to  which  there  is 
i  no  approach  except  by  tortuous  defiles  and 
through  immense  forests.      Again  General 
Grabbe  pursued  him,  bent  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  patriot.     Schamyl  permitted  the 
Russian  force  to  approach  Dargo  unmolested 


until  it  was  completely  in  his  power,  when 
the  mountaineers  suddenly  dashed  down 
upon  it  with  surprising  fury.  The  Rus- 
sians, hemmed  in  and  attacked  on  every 
side,  nearly  all  perished.  General  Grabbe 
himself  escaped  with  difficulty,  accompanied 
by  a  miserable  remnant  of  his  dispirited 
men.  The  czar,  in  displeasure,  recalled  the 
baffled  general,  and  appointed  another  in 
his  place.  Schamyl,  in  return  for  the  in- 
juries inflicted  on  him  and  his  adherents, 
invaded  and  ravaged  Awaria,  which  was  in 
alliance  with  Russia,  and  compelled  a  Rus- 
sian garrison  there  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion. A  body  of  troops  had  been  sent  to 
its  relief;  but  Schamyl,  hearing  of  their 
approach,  waylaid  them  and  massacred 
every  man.  General  Kluke  then  arrived 
in  Awaria  with  a  force  thrice  as  great  as 
that  of  Schamyl ;  but  the  latter  encountered 
and  utterly  defeated  him.  After  the  Rus- 
sians had  suffered  many  other  reverses  from 
the  brave  mountaineers,  Prince  Woronzoff 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  adopted  a  different  policy  for 
the  subjection  of  Schamyl  and  his  hardy 
J  patriots. 

To  an  interesting  little  work,  entitled 
Schamyl  and  Circassia,  by  Dr.  Friedrich 
Wagner,  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
description  of  the  appearance  and  manners 
of  this  famous  mountain-chief: — 

"  Schamyl  is  also  the  worthy  head  of  the 
fiery  sect  whose  prophet  he  has  been  chosen. 
He  is  of  middle  growth,  fair,  almost  red- 
haired — especially  in  his  beard,  where  there 
are  also  a  few  grey  hairs, — has  grey  eyes,  a 
well-formed  nose,  and  a  little  mouth.  A 
marble  calmness,  which  least  deserts  him  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  governs  his  whole  be- 
haviour; and  his  speech  is  totally  free  from 
excitement,  whether  conversing  with  friend, 
foe,  or  traitor.  He  is  convinced  that  his 
actions  are  direct  inspirations  of  God  :  he 
I  eats  little,  drinks  water  only,  sleeps  but  few 
hours,  and  passes  all  his  leisure  time  in 
reading  the  Koran,  and  in  prayer ;  but  when 
he  speaks,  he  has,  so  says  Berek  Bey,  the 
poet  of  Daghestan, — 

" '  Lightnings  in  his  eye,  and  on  his  lip,  flowers.' 

"He  is,  in  fact,  master  in  the  highest 
degree  of  that  Oriental  eloquence  which  is 
so  fitted  to  rouse  the  sleeping  souls  of  the 
faithful ;  and  he  manages  to  outbid  the 
Russian  generals  in  their  metaphorical  lan- 
guage. If  the  Russians  say  that  they  are 
numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  Schamy) 
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replies  that  the  Circassians  are  the  waves 
that  wash  away  the  sands.     In  his  procla- 
mation to  the  warriors  of  both  Kabardahs, 
he    says  : — '  Believe  not  that    God  favours 
the  greater  number ;  God  stands  arrayed  in 
the  cause  of  the  good ;  and  the  number  of 
the  good  is  less  than  that  of  the  wicked. 
Look  around  and  behold  proof  everywhere 
of  what  I  tell  you.     Are  there  not  fewer 
roses  than  weeds  ?     Is  there  not  more  mud 
than  there  are  pearls — are  there  not  many 
more  vermin  than  useful  animals?     Is  not 
gold  rarer  than  less  noble  metals  ?     And 
are  we  not  of  more  account  than  gold  and 
roses,  than  pearls  and  horses,  and  all  the 
useful  animals  upon  the  earth? — For  all  the 
treasures  of  the  earth  are  perishable,  while 
to  us  an  eternal  life  is  reserved.     But,   if 
there  be  more  weeds  than  roses,  shall  we, 
instead  of  rooting  them  up,  wait  until  they 
have  overgrown  and  destroyed  the   nobler 
flowers?      And    if    our   enemies    be    more 
numerous  than  are  we,  is  it  a  wise  thing  in 
us  to  be  snared  in  their  nets  ?     Say  not : 
our     enemies     have     overcome    Tsherkey, 
stormed  Achulko,  and  conquered  the  land 
of  Awaria  !     If  the  lightning  strike  a  tree, 
do  the  other  trees  bow  their  heads  in  fear, 
lest  they  also  should  be  stricken  ?     O  ye  of 
little  faith !    follow  the   counsel  which  the 
trees   of  the  forest   give   you,  that   would 
shame  you  if  they  had  the  gift  of  language 
and  could  speak !     And  if  one  fruit  is  eaten 
by  worms,  do  the  rest  of  the  fruits  putrify  in 
fear,  lest  they  should  also  be  food  for  the 
worms?     Therefore,  be  not  afraid  in  that 
the  unfaithful  so  rapidly  multiply,  and  ever 
bring  new  warriors  to  the  battle-field  to  re- 
place those  whom  we  have  destroyed.     For 
I  say  unto  you,  a  thousand  poisonous  things 
shoot  up  out  of  the  earth  ere  a  single  good 
tree  reaches  maturity.     I  am  the  root  of 
the   tree   of  liberty;    the  Murids    are   the 
trunk;  and  ye  are  the  branches.     But  be- 
lieve not  that  the  withering  of  one  branch 
will  cause  the  destruction  of  the  entire  tree  ! 
God  will  cut  off  the  foul  branches,  and  cast 
them  into  the  flames  of  destruction.   There- 
fore, return  ye  sorrowfully,  and  place  your- 
selves among  those  who  fight  for  our  faith, 
and  ye  will  obtain  my  favour,  and  I  will  be 
your  shield.    But  if  ye  continue  to  give  more 
belief  to  the  deceitful  words  of  the  infidels 
than  ye  do  to  my  speech,  I  will  do  that 
which  Kasi  Mohammed  formerly  had  it  in 
his  mind  to  do.     My  bands  will  overwhelm 
your  villages  like  a  storm-cloud,  to  compel 
that  which   you   deny  to  my  friendly   as- 
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surances.  I  will  come  with  bloody  foot- 
steps ;  desolation  and  fear  shall  follow  and 
precede  my  hosts;  for  what  the  might  of 
eloquence  may  not  do,  shall  be  effected  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword/ 

"  The  Kabardians,  however,  more  terrified 
at  the  Russians  than  at  Schamy],  remained 
unmoved,  notwithstanding  this  proclama- 
tion; and  when  Achwerdu  Mahomined, 
Schamyl's  general,  entered  the  country,  he 
was  killed  by  one  of  the  Russianized  tribes. 
Schamyl  kept  his  word,  left  the  Russian 
forts  alone,  and  fell  upon  their  auls  with 
fire  and  sword.  More  than  sixty  villages  of 
the  Kabardah  were  burnt,  and  he  carried 
off  an  immense  booty,  together  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  prisoners.  Schamyl 
resided  in  the  little  fortress  of  Achulko, 
where  he  had  himself  a  European  house  of 
two  stories,  constructed  by  Russian  deserters 
and  prisoners.  At  first  his  government  was 
so  poor,  that  the  soldiers  had  to  supply  him 
with  the  means  of  existence;  and  yet  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  had  rendered  him  as 
powerful  as  if  he  had  possessed  tons  of  gold. 
His  slightest  word  was  sufficient,  and  his 
Murids  were  ready  to  go  to  the  death  for 
him.  None  of  the  chiefs  of  Daghestan  be- 
fore his  time  had  wielded  such  authority. 
Even  Sheikh  Mansoor,  who  carried  the 
tandard  of  revolt  through  the  whole  of 
Circassia — the  mighty  hero,  the  high-minded 
sower  in  the  fertile  field  of  faith — was  only 
a  famous  and  dreaded  warrior ;  but  Schamyl 
is  not  only  general  and  sultan  of  the  Tshet- 
shenzes,  but  also  their  prophet;  and  since 
1834,  Daghestan's  war-cry  is  : — '  Moham- 
med was  Allah's  first  prophet;  Schamyl  is 
His  second.'  " 

When,  in  1845,  Prince  Woronzoff  was 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  be 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  armies 
in  the  Caucasus,  he  found  Schamyl  no 
longer  chief  of  a  few  small  tribes  only, 
but  ruler  over  a  whole  nation.  His  bravery 
as  a  warrior,  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher, 
his  wisdom  as  a  lawgiver,  and  his  reputation 
as  a  prophet,  enabled  him  to  found  a  sort  of 
barbarous  monarchy  among  the  rude  sons 
of  the  mountains.  Various  tribes  and  races 
united  under  his  rule  in  the  cause  of  their 
religion  and  liberty.  His  income,  at  first 
derived  from  the  plunder  of  his  enemies, 
was  at  length  raised  in  a  more  legitimate 
way  by  taxes  levied  on  his  people.  He  has 
a  thousand  picked  soldiers  for  his  body- 
guard, and  never  leaves  his  dwelling  without 
being  followed  by  a  train  of  five  hundred  men. 
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lie  governs  by  a  code  of  laws,  written  by 
himself;  and  when  any  difficulty  arises,  retires 
to  some  solitary  place  to  pray  and  wait  for  a 
communication  from  the  Deity  upon  the 
subject.  Schamyl  lives  soberly,  eats  but 
little,  sleeps  but  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  and 
occasionally  sustains  prolonged  fasts.  In 
one  respect  he  exceeds  the  bounds  of  tempe- 
I  ranee — that  is,  according  to  European  ideas ; 
for  he  has  three  wives.  He  rules  with 
stern  severity ;  and  a  wild  story  is  told  of 
the  extent  to  which  religious  enthusiasm  is 
capable  of  going,  iu  a  mind  open  to  all  its 
promptings.  In  1813,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Great  and  Little  Tshetshna,  pressed  on 
all  «des  by  the  Russian  troops,  resolved  to 
send  a  deputation  to  Schamyl  to  entreat  for 
;iice  to  drive  away  the  Russians,  or  for 
permission  to  submit  to  their  government. 
Aware  that  the  latter  proposition  would 
excite  the  fury  of  the  chieftain,  they  applied 
to  his  aged  mother,  and  gave  her  200  pieces 
of  gold  to  intercede  for  them  with  her  son 
on  the  subject.  This  she  undertook  to  do ; 
and  after  the  interview,  Schamyl,  in  as- 
tonishment and  anger,  shut  himself  up  in 
the  mosque,  to  await  in  fasting  and  prayer 
the  will  of  the  great  prophet.  For  three 
days  and  nights  he  remained  iu  the  mosque, 
and  at  length  came  forth,  looking  pale  and 
sorrowful.  Having  summoned  his  mother 
and  the  people,  he  thus  addressed  the 
latter : — "  Inhabitants  of  Dargo  !  Fearful 
is  that  which  I  have  to  tell  you !  The 
Tshetshenzes  have  conceived  the  horrible 
idea  of  submitting  to  the  dominion  of  the 
giaours,  and  have  actually  dared  to  send 
ambassadors  here  with  their  vile  proposi- 
tion. Well  these  deputies  knew  their  evil- 
doings  ;  therefore  they  came  not  before  me, 
but  addressed  themselves  to  my  unhappy 
mother,  who  weakly  gave  way  to  their 
urgency,  and  brought  the  desires  of  these 
miscreants  before  me.  My  tender  con- 
sideration for  my  beloved  mother  induced 
me  to  inquire  of  Mohammed  himself,  the 
prophet  of  Allah,  what  his  will  might  be. 
Therefore  have  I,  for  these  three  days  and 
nights,  with  fasting  and  prayers,  called 
upon  the  name  of  the  prophet.  He  has 
esteemed  me  worthy  of  a  reply ;  but  how 
horrible  for  me  was  his  decision  !  Accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  Allah,  the  first  who  made 
tliis  proposition  known  to  me  is  to  be 
punished  with  a  hundred  blows  of  the  whip ; 
and  the  first— oh,  that  1  have  to  tell  it — 
was  ray  unhappy  mother ! " 

The  aged   woman   was  instantly   seized, 


bound  to  a  pillar  of  the  mosque,  and  Schamyl 
himself  took  the  whip  and  commenced  the 
execution  of  the  unnatural  sentence.  The 
poor  old  mother,  probably  wounded  as  much 
by  the  ingratitude  of  her  sou  as  by  the  agony 
of  the  lash,  fell  dead  at  the  fifth  blow.  The 
inflexible  man  threw  himself  upon  the  earth 
in  tears ;  and  after  remaining  for  some  time 
in  prayer,  rose  and  announced  that  Moham- 
med had  permitted  him  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  remainder  of  the  blows  to  which  his 
mother  had  been  condemned.  Stripping  his 
broad  shoulders,  he  commanded  two  soldiers 
to  give  hini  the  ninety-five  blows,  which  he 
received  without  relaxing  a  muscle  of  his 
rigid  features.  Then,  calling  for  the  deputies 
from  the  Tshetshua,  he  dismissed  them  to 
their  tribe,  with  a  command  to  relate  all 
they  had  seen  and  heard.  The  trembling 
deputies  were  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives, 
and  we  need  scarcely  say  that  no  other  de- 
putations waited  upon  Schamyl  with  projects 
of  submission. 

We  mentioned  that  the  sultan,  Abdul-Med- 
jid,  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Schamyl. 
The  latter  informed  Abdi  Pasha,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Turkish  army  sent  to  the 
Asiatic  frontier,  that  he  was  prepared  to  act 
in  concert  with  him,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  men ;  and  the  two  addressed  them- 
selves to  carry  out  a  plan,  which,  if  success- 
ful, would  strike  a  heavy  blow  at  the  power 
of  Russia  in  the  Caucasus. 

The  first  incident  of  the  war  in  Asia, 
though  by  no  means  important,  bore  an 
ominous  appearance  as  to  the  success  of 
Russia.  It  was  the  capture  of  St.  Nicholas, 
a  fort  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
about  thirty  miles  north  of  Batoum,  and 
named  after  the  patron  saint  of  the  czar 
himself.  This  post,  though  defended  by 
two  battalions  of  infantry,  three  companies 
of  Cossacks,  and  one  artillery  company,  was 
said  to  be  iu  a  wretched  condition,  and  unfit 
to  sustain  an  attack.  The  Turks  fell  upon 
it  at  midnight,  on  the  28th  of  November, 
1853,  and  after  a  conflict  of  four  hours' 
duration,  the  fort  was  taken.  Only  about 
thirty  Russian  soldiers  and  three  of&cers 
succeeded  in  cutting  a  passage  through  the 
enemy's  ranks  and  effecting  their  escape ; 
the  rest  were  either  slaughtered  or  taken 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Turks  was  very 
considerable;  but  they  took  two  thousand 
muskets  and  four  cannons  as  trophies  of 
their  victory.  A  Russian  writer  accuses 
the  Turks  of  great  barbarity  on  this  occa- 
sion :  he  states  that  they  crucified  the 
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customs'  officer  belonging  to  the  fort,  and 
while  suspended  upon  the  cross,  used  him  as 
a  target  for  their  bullets ;  that  they  sawed 
off  the  head  of  the  priest  belonging  to  the 
establishment,  and  murdered  his  wife  in  an 
atrocious  manner.  Such  are  the  horrors 
incidental  to  war,  when  it  too  often  occurs 
that  the  worst  passions  of  the  worst  of  our 
species  are  not  to  be  restrained  in  times  of 
excitement.  As  the  Turkish  troops  gene- 
rally are  not  charged  with  cruelty,  but  often 
described  as  exercising  a  humanity  which  is 
highly  commendable,  we  should  imagine 
that  the  outrages  we  have  alluded  to  were, 
if  indeed  they  actually  occurred,  perpetrated 
by  some  of  the  irregular  troops  or  Bashi 
Bazouks.  A  letter  from  Constantinople 
relates,  that  one  of  the  Russian  soldiers  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  was  brought  before  the  Seraskier, 
where  he  underwent  a  short  examination. 
Having  answered  several  questions,  as  to  the 
corps  to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  military 
regime  of  Russia,  an  offer  was  made  to  him 
of  passing  some  days  at  Constantinople,  and 
then  of  being  sent  to  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
on  condition  that  he  would  everywhere  say 
what  he  had  seen,  and  tell  his  comrades  that 
the  Turks  do  not  eat  the  Christians.  The 
man  refused,  saying  he  did  not  know  what 
awaited  him  on  his  return ;  that  the  best 
that  could  happen  to  him  would  no  doubt 
be  to  be  sent  back  to  his  regiment;  but 
that  he  had  had  enough  of  it.  "  But,"  it 
was  said  to  him  "  you  can  see  your  family 
again."  "  My  family  !"  replied  the  soldier ; 
"  I  have  been  separated  from  it  for  eighteen 
years ;  and  since  the  day  that  I  was  taken 
from  my  village,  I  have  had  no  news  of  my 
father,  my  mother,  or  any  of  my  relatives ! 
They  are,  perhaps,  all  dead,  or  they  have 
forgotten  me  !  Leave  me  here  until  the 
peace  :  there  will  always  be  time  enough  to 
give  me  up."  The  Russians  made  five  at- 
tempts to  retake  fort  St.  Nicholas,  and  were 
repulsed  in  each.  At  the  time  when  the 
fort  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  a  Rus- 
sian ship  of  war,  the  Foudroyant,  ran 
aground  on  the  coast,  and  was  destroyed  by 
the  enemy.  It  was  conveying  troops,  and 
had  1,600  men  on  board,  1,400  of  whom 
were  drowned;  the  remaining  200  were 
saved  by  the  Turks. 

Several  other  conflicts  took  place,  without 
any  important  advantage  being  gained  by 
either  side ;  though  military  operations  ap- 
pear to  be  chiefly  in  favour  of  the  Ottoman 
arms.  At  length,  on  the  26th  of  November, 
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1853,  the  Turks  sustained  a  serious  defeat 
at  Akhaltzik,  on  the  borders  of  Georgia  and 
Armenia,  by  the  Russians  under  General 
Andronikoff.  In  the  absence  of  accounts 
from  both  armies  engaged,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  give  a  description  of  the  conflict  ; 
in  the  language  of  the  Russian  general,  i 
Prince  Andronikoff.  Some  little  deduction 
may  be  made,  on  the  score  of  national 
vanity;  but  it  appears  to  be  substantially 
correct. 

"  On  the  12th  of  November  I  arrived  at 
Akhaltzik.  I  reconnoitred  the  position  of 
the  enemy,  and  obtained  the  conviction 
that  the  ground  they  occupied  was  unap- 
proachable. It  extended  from  the  village 
of  Ab  down  to  Suppliss,  and  this  position 
was  further  strengthened  by  many  breast- 
works  and  batteries.  The  condition  of  the 
town  and  district  of  Akhaltzik,  compelled 
me  to  act  with  decision,  and  this  the  more, 
since  I  had  been  informed  that  the  Turks 
had  been  reinforced,  and  that  fresh  rein- 
forcements were  expected  from  Ardagan, 
Adjar,  and  Kars.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th  instant,  I  formed  a  column  of 
four  battalions  of  foot  and  fourteen  guns, 
and  pushed  them  forward  against  the 
enemy's  front  at  Lower  Suppliss.  The  ar- 
tillerymen had  been  draughted  from  the 
various  regiments,  and  the  horses  were 
taken  wherever  they  could  be  got.  An- 
other column,  consisting  of  three  battalions 
and  three  light  guns,  was  detached  against 
the  left  wing  of  the  Turkish  position,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  of  Poskhoff-Tchai. 
This  second  column  was  supported  by  nine 
sotnias  (100  men  each)  of  Cossacks,  twelve 
sotnias  of  Teflis  militia,  and  one  detachment 
of  noble  volunteers.  The  engagement  com- 
menced with  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  which 
was  continued  on  either  side  till  thirty 
minutes  past  eleven,  A.M.  This  obstinacy 
of  the  enemy,  in  the  defence  of  the  posi- 
tion they  had  taken,  convinced  me  of  the 
necessity  of  storming  that  position,  in  spite 
of  its  natural  advantages  and  fortifications, 
and  although  the  river  is  of  considerable 
depth.  The  Turks  made  a  desperate  de- 
fence in  their  entrenchments,  in  the  houses, 
gardens,  and,  in  short,  in  every  point  which 
offered  the  possibility  of  resistance.  Exposed 
to  the  grapeshot  of  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
artillery,  and  harassed  by  the  fire  from  the 
Turkish  foot,  our  own  infantry,  up  to  their 
necks  in  the  water,  crossed  the  river  and 
attacked  the  enemy  with  such  violence  and 
overwhelming  force,  that  in  spite  of  their 
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obstinacy,  they  commenced  losing  ground. 
The  first  step  backward  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  total  defeat  of  the  Turks.  On 
this  side,  in  Lower  and  Upper  Suppliss,  we 
captured  nine  pieces  of  artillery ;  and  in  the 
village  of  Pamatsh,  we  took  three  pieces  of 
artillery  and  two  light  field-pieces.  The 
streets  and  houses  of  the  village  were  covered 
with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  While  a  hand- 
to-hand  combat  was  raging  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Poskhoff-Tcha'i,  a  second  vic- 
tory was  gained  on  the  left  bank.  At  ten 
o'clock,  a  large  column  of  the  enemy, 
horse  and  foot,  was  descried  approaching 
the  heights  of  the  mountain  Obas  Tuman- 
Six  sotuias  of  Cossacks  were  sent 
agajpst  this  force,  and  the  firing  commenced 
at  Jpro  o'clock,  P.M.  A  detachment  of  the 
mountain  battery  No.  1,  consisting  of  guns 
taken  from  the  enemy,  was  sent  to  support 
the  Cossacks.  The  six  sotnias  of  Cossacks 
and  the  noble  volunteers,  who  joined  them 
from  Upper  Suppliss,  attacked  and  routed 
the  enemy.  Two  hundred  were  killed,  and 
the  rest  dispersed ;  and  in  spite  of  their 
attempts,  they  could  not  effect  a  junction 
with  the  main  force.  At  sunset  the  combat 
was  over,  because  there  were  no  antagonists 
for  us  to  conquer.  I  must  confess  that  this 
success,  unheard-of  in  its  way,  which  was 
obtained  by  perseverance  in  a  cannonade  of 
four  hours,  and  after  a  fire  of  grape  and 
musketry,  which  lasted  two  hours,  and  which 
was  consummated  by  a  hand-to-hand  engage- 
ment, could  be  expected  only  from  the  daunt- 
less courage  of  Russian  troops.  All  this 
proves  that  there  can  be  no  obstacles  for  the 
orthodox  army,  fighting  at  the  call  of  the 
mighty  Sovereign  for  its  creed,  czar,  and 
country.  Can  there  be  obstacles  for  an 
army  which  is  mindful  of  the  imperial 
word  ? — '  In  Thee,  O  Lord  !  have  we  trusted ; 
let  us  not  for  ever  be  confounded !'  We 
have  lost  one  officer  and  thirty -nine  privates, 
and  nine  officers  and  179  privates  were 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  must  have 
been  very  severe,  for  above  1,000  Turks 
remained  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  We 
took  120  prisoners  of  foot,  horse,  and  artil- 
lery, and  among  them  a  mullah  and  the 
servants  of  the  pasha.  They  were  taken 
to  the  fortress.  We  took  also  ten  field- 
pieces  and  two  mountain  guns,  two  artillery 
parks,  several  flags  and  standards,  and  a  large 
number  of  small  flags,  with  stores,  &c." 

*  A  leading  journal  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  difference  between  the  governments  of  England 
and  Persia  : — "  A  quarrel  had  aroeu  between  the 
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This  reverse  of  the  Turks  at  Akhalzik 
was  followed  by  another  at  Baschkady-Lar, 
in  which,  however,  the  Russians  (though 
victors)  suffered  considerable  loss.  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  account,  it  amounted,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  to  about  1,500  men. 
They  captured  twenty-four  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  an  immense  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion, which  the  state  of  the  roads  did  not 
permit  them  to  carry  away.  The  Russian 
generals  and  colonels  marched  twenty  yards 
in  advance  of  the  columns,  to  give  an 
example  to  their  soldiers.  Amongst  the 
men,  Georgians  and  Russians  vied  with 
each  other  in  deeds  of  daring.  Great 
numbers  of  horses  fell  dead  from  fatigue, 
both  during  and  after  the  battle;  and  the 
slaughter  was  so  great,  that  the  advancing 
troops  were  compelled  to  jump  over  heaps 
of  dead  bodies.  The  Turks  fought  with 
desperate  bravery,  and  the  fire  of  their 
artillery  was  remarkably  correct :  but  the 
Russians  better  understood  the  ground,  and 
their  men  (seasoned  in  the  wars  of  the 
Caucasus  against  the  Circassians)  showed  a 
vigour  and  resolution  that  carried  them 
through  every  difficulty.  After  the  battle, 
one  of  the  Russian  generals  was  heard  to 
say : — "  We  may  thank  Schamyl  for  this 
triumph ;  but  for  him  we  should  not  pos- 
sess such  magnificent  troops." 

At  this  period,  the  Eastern  question  was 
rendered  still  more  perplexed  and  com- 
plicated by  a  report  that  the  Persian  go- 
vernment had  declared  in  favour  of  Russia 
against  Turkey.  This  country  (once  so 
famous  for  the  prowess  of  its  population) 
has  sunk  into  comparative  helplessness; 
and  it  was  probably  influenced  by  the  solici- 
tations or  intimidations  of  Russia.  Such  a 
policy,  on  the  part  of  Persia,  would  be 
perfectly  suicidal,  as  Russia  has  always 
been  its  deadliest  enemy.  It  was  even 
rumoured  that,  at  the  instigation  of  Russia, 
Nusser-ed-Din  (the  Shah  of  Persia)  had 
declared  war,  not  only  against  Turkey,  but 
against  England  also.  Persia  was  said  to 
have  applied  for  a  Russian  general  for 
30,000  Persian  troops,  who  were  to  attack 
the  Turks  in  Armenia ;  and  diplomatic 
relations  between  Turkey  and  Persia,  and 
between  England  and  Persia,  were  sus- 
pended. The  misunderstanding  between 
the  two  latter  countries  did  not,  however, 
arise  out  of  the  Eastern  war.*  Serious 

British  charge  tfafairet  at  Teheran  and  the  Persian 
court,  with  reference  to  the  affairs  of  one  Hadji 
Abdul  Kerim,  a  native  of  Candahar,  protected  by 
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results  might  have  followed  ;  but  ultimately 
the  Persian  government  offered  explana- 
tions which  led  to  the  restoration  of  pacific 
connexions.  The  reader  may  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  folly  of  the  shah  in  provoking 


the  anger  of  the  allied  powers,  when  we  in- 
form him  that  the  revenue  of  that  potentats 
does  not  amount  to  £2,000,000,  and  that 
the  population  of  Persia  is  supposed  not  to 
exceed  8,000,000  persons. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BATTLE   OF   CITATE  ;  THE  TURKS  AT   KALAFAT ;  DEPUTATION    OF   THE  SOCIETY    OF   FKIENDS   TO   THE 
EMPEROR  NICHOLAS  j  INSURRECTION  OF  THE  GREEK  SUBJECTS  OF  THE  PORTE. 


THE  mind  travels  swifter  than  the  flight  of 
the  eagle,  or  than  the  lightning's  flash, 
"  which  hath  ceased  to  be  ere  one  can  say 
it  lightens."  Let  us,  then,  quit  the  wild 
mountainous  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  Asiatic  shores  of  that  salt  lake  of 
storms,  the  Black  Sea,  and  bring  our 
thoughts  back  to  the  marshy  banks  of  the 
river  Danube. 

Though  successful  at  Oltenitza,  the  Turks 
had  retired  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  except  at  the  town  of  Kalafat, 
where  they  had  erected  formidable  military 
works.  Kalafat  is  a  straggling  place,  rising 
gradually  from  the  water's  edge,  and  com- 
posed of  scattered  farm-houses,  mercantile 
establishments,  and  the  residences  of  small 
landed  proprietors.  The  military  works  at 
Kalafat,  which  have  been  compared,  by  an 
eye-wituess,  to  the  celebrated  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  cannot  be  covered  except  by  a  much 
larger  number  of  troops  than  the  place  can 
accommodate.  To  live  in  tents  during  the 
winter,  in  that  bitter  and  variable  climate, 
would  be  little  better  than  a  lingering 
death.  An  ingenious  mode  was  therefore  hit 
upon  to  provide  lodgings  for  the  soldiers. 
Spaces,  equal  in  size  to  a  long  barrack-room, 
were  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and  covered  over 

the  British  government.  This  person,  who  is  a  man 
of  great  wealth,  has  demands  upon  the  Persian 
government  which  it  has  been  the  duty  of  the  Bri- 
tish legation  to  support.  The  Persian  government, 
on  the  other  hand,  claimed  him  as  its  own  subject, 
liable  to  all  such  exactions  as  it  might  please  the 
shah  to  put  upon  him  ;  and  at  length  refused,  with 
so  much  insolence,  to  grant  the  redress  the  case  re- 
quired, that  the  British  charge  if  affaires,  Mr.  Taylour 
Thompson,  was  compelled  to  suspend  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  ministers  of  the  shah.  The  effect 
of  this  spirited  measure  was  prompt  and  effectual. 
Within  a  very  short  time  the  Persian  government 
showed  its  readiness  to  comply  with  his  demands, 
and  to  restore  friendly  relations  with  England.  The 
tables  were  completely  turned  on  Prince  Dolgorouki, 
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with  a  ridged  roof.  Light  and  ventilation 
were  secured  by  garret  and  gable  winefews, 
and  fires  were  kept  burning  to  consumj  the 
earthy  odour.  Within  these  underground 
habitations, 'mats  served  for  arras;  a  'clear 
space  was  left  in  the  centre  for  passage  ;  on 
each  side  were  the  soldiers'  blankets  and 
kits  ;  the  centre  supporting- beams  were 
ranged  round  with  muskets;  and  at  the 
gables  were  the  drums,  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice,  to  beat  the  alarm.  These  subter- 
ranean lodgings  or  burdehs  have,  however, 
been  condemned  as  extremely  unhealthy; 
and  it  has  been  said  that  more  men  fall  ill 
in  them  than  when  lodged  in  tents,  which 
cannot  properly  protect  them  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather. 

The  Russians  contemplated  striking  a 
blow  at  Kalafat  on  the  13th  of  January 
(1854) ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  they  concen- 
trated their  forces  in  entrenchments  at 
Citate,  sometimes  called  Zetali.  Omar 
Pasha  was  aware  of  this,  and  resolved  to 
become  the  assailant.  Accordingly,  on  the 
6th,  a  Turkish  army  of  15,000  or  18,000 
men,  under  the  orders  of  Ismail  Pasha  and 
Ahmed  Pasha,  marched  out  of  Kalafat  to 
attack  the  Russians,  who  had  fortified  them- 
selves in  the  village  of  Citate,  about  five 

the  Russian  minister ;  and  although  he  threatened 
the  Shah  of  Persia  with  the  supreme  displeasure  of 
the  czar,  his  master,  and  exerted  every  means  to 
restore  Russian  influence,  the  British  charge  d'affaires 
remained  master  of  the  field.  •  *  *  Fortunately, 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute  with  England  seems  to 
have  included  an  arrangement  with  the  Porte ;  for 
the  Turkish  minister  at  Teheran  received  positive 
assurances  from  the  Sudder  Azim,  or  first  minister  of 
the  shah,  that  no  movement  of  troops  hostile  to  the 
Ottoman  empire  will  be  made  by  Persia;  and  that 
the  forces  concentrated  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  are  placed  there  solely  to  watch  the 
progress  of  events,  and  to  prevent  internal  distur- 
bances." Persia  has,  however  since  acted  in  a 
vacillating  manner. 
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hours'  march  from  Kalafat.  The  Russian 
troops  were  not  so  numerous  as  the  Turks  : 
some  accounts  represent  them  as  10,000 
strong;  but  their  position  was  oue  of  great 
advantage,  as  the  Russians  were  distributed 
in  all  the  houses  of  the  village,  which  is  of 
some  extent,  and  surrounded  by  a  double 
ditch. 

When  the  Turks  approached  the  village, 
they  supposed  it  to  be  abandoned,  as  a  pro- 
found silence  reigned,  and  not  a  Russian 
was  to  be  seen.  Six  companies  of  chasseurs 
advanced  firing  en  tiralleurs,  but  without 
eliciting  a  response.  They  were  about  to 
enter,  when  the  sudden  roar  of  artillery 
announced  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  who 
forthwith  made  their  appearance.  Still  the 
chasseurs  pushed  on,  and  close  behind 
them  came  four  battalions  of  infantry,  under 
Ismail  Pasha,  with  a  battery  of  field-artil- 
lery, which  opened  a  tremendous  fire.  The 
superiority,  of  the  Turkish  artillery  was 
immediately  evident ;  and  the  Russian  gun- 
nery lias  been  described  as  execrable.  The 
Russians  retired  into  the  village,  and  taking 
shelter  in  and  around  the  houses,  opened  a 
deadly  fire  upon  the  enemy.  Still  the 
Turks  steadily  approached  ;  and  Ismail 
Pasha  rode  into  the  village  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  and 
wearing  a  white  pelisse.  This  costume, 
added  to  the  many  glittering  orders  that 
sparkled  upon  his  breast,  made  him  the 
mark  for  showers  of  bullets.  But  the  brave 
often  escape  the  fate  that  cowards  meet ; 
and  although  the  Turkish  general  had  two 
horses  killed  beneath  him,  he  himself  es- 
caped with  only  a  slight  wound  in  the  arm. 

At  first  the  Turks  were  mowed  down 
rapidly  by  the  fire  of  their  opponents ;  but, 
though  the  greatest  part  of  them  had  never 
before  been  exposed  to  musketry,  they  dis- 
played an  indomitable  courage.  Rushing 
upon  the  enemy  in  the  houses,  they  fought 
with  terrific  energy,  hand-to-hand,  with 
sword  and  bayonet.  The  slaughter  was 
hideous ;  for  the  Turks,  stung  into  des- 
peration, rushed  on  like  madmen.  Quarter 
was  neither  asked  nor  given  :  in  the  feverish 
excitement  of  that  awful  time,  the  Turks 
listened  to  nothing  but  the  voice  within, 
which  urged  them  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
oppressors  of  their  country.  All  who  fell 
into  their  hands  were  slaughtered  without 
pity.  The  Russians  contested  every  wall 
and  room  with  heroic  courage,  but  were 
massacred  in  heaps.  Some  of  their  officers, 
seeing  no  escape,  and  scorning  to  yield, 


pulled  down  their  caps  tightly  on  their 
foreheads,  and  rushed  with  mad  despair  to 
meet  their  death.  Streams  of  blood  ran 
down  from  the  houses  into  the  streets ;  the 
spaces  around  them  were  covered  with 
bodies,  heaped  one  upon  another ;  and,  to 
add  to  the  horror  of  that  dreadful  scene,  a 
number  of  pigs,  which  had  got  loose  in  the 
confusion,  were  seen  making  a  revolting 
meal  upon  the  dead,  as  yet  scarcely  cold. 

The  Russians  who  escaped  this  slaughter 
took  refuge  in  a  redoubt  at  the  head  of  the 
village,  and  from  thence  recommenced  a 
deadly  fire  npon  the  Turks.  The  latter 
suffered  considerably,  but  returned  the  fire 
so  vigorously,  that  the  Russians  decided  upon 
abandoning  the  entrenchments.  Having 
done  so,  the  Turkish  cavalry  endeavoured  to 
surround  them,  so  as  to  cut  off  their  escape. 
The  Russians,  animated  by  the  terrible 
energy  of  despair,  recommenced  the  fight 
with  a  wild  desperation,  and  in  a  vigorous 
sortie  succeeded  in  capturing  two  guns ;  still, 
a  brief  time  would  doubtless  have  seen  the 
extermination  of  the  Russian  force,  had  not 
the  sound  of  the  firing  reached  the  ears  of 
Russian  troops  stationed  in  other  villages. 

About  noon,  large  black  masses  of  troops 
were  discerned  at  about  six  miles  distance, 
rapidly  advancing  towards  the  scene  of 
action.  Information  of  this  was  instantly 
given  to  Ahmed  Pasha,  who  commanded 
the  Turkish  reserve,  and  he,  by  a  skilful 
manoeuvre,  placed  his  soldiers  in  such  a 
position  as  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
new  comers  with  the  besieged  troops.  The 
Russian  reinforcements  consisted  of  about 
10,000  men,  together  with  sixteen  pieces  of 
cannon.  They  directed  their  march  towards 
the  Kalafat  road,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  Turks,  and  to  place  them  between 
two  fires.  Achraet  Pasha  met  this  move- 
ment by  making  front  in  his  rear — a  dan- 
gerous position,  which'  few  troops  in  the 
world  have  the  courage  to  stand  firm  in. 
The  report  of  an  enemy  in  the  rear  will 
frequently  spread  a  panic  through  a  brave 
and  well-disciplined  army.  The  Turks  were 
then  opposed  to  three  times  their  number  of 
Russians,  and  they  were  in  a  position  from 
which  there  was  no  retreat.  Defeat  was 
utter  destruction.  Nothing  remained  for 
them,  in  case  of  a  reverse,  but  to  retreat 
upon  the  village  and  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible — a  resolution  which  every 
man  among  them  seemed  to  take,  and  one 
they  would  doubtless  have  put  in  practice. 
The  Russians  came  on  with  a  steady  cool- 
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ness  that  would  have  appalled  a  timid  enemy. 
The  conflict  began  with  the  firing  of  artil- 
lery ;  but  that  of  the  Russians  was  served  so 
badly,  that  its  balls  went  whistling  over  the 
heads  of  the  Turks,  and  did  scarcely  any 
mischief.  The  Turks,  on  the  contrary, 
managed  their  artillery  admirably — (they 
conduct  this  branch  of  the  service  with  an 
ability  and  precision  which  would  do  credit 
to  any  country  in  Europe)* — and  their  balls 
plunged  into  the  Russian  columns,  and 
ploughed  deep  furrows  through  the  living 
masses.  But  as  the  men  were  struck  down, 
others  took  their  places,  and  the  line  was 
redressed  with  singular  coolness.  Again 
and  again  deep  gaps  were  made,  and,  at 


length,  the  Russians  taking  advantage  of  a 
momentary  slackness  in  the  Turkish  fire, 
closed  up  into  a  seried  column  and  prepared 
to  make  a  charge  with  the  bayonet,  in  the 
hope  of  spreading  confusion  and  death 
among  their  enemies.  They  were  received 
by  a  deadly  storm  of  grape  from  the  Turkish 
batteries,  and  mowed  down  like  ripe  wheat. 
At  the  same  time  an  order  was  given  for  the 
Turkish  infantry  to  advance.  The  command 
was  responded  to  with  the  national  war-cry 
and  a  sweeping  fire.  For  a  few  minutes  the 
Russians  bore  up;  the  columns  then  wavered, 
turned,  and  fled.  The  Turks  were  exhausted 
by  a  combat  that  had  lasted  eight  hours, 
during  which  time  they  had  been  standing 
over  their  ankles  in  mud,  their  ammuni- 
tion was  running  short,  and  Achmet  Pasha 
deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  to  the  quarters 
at  Kalafat.  In  the  confusion  of  the  fight, 
the  Turks  committed  the  error  of  omitting 
to  destroy  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
Russians  gained  courage  enough  to  return 
and  carry  off  their  artillery. 

The  loss  on  both  sides  is,  as  usual,  dif- 
ferently reported.  The  Turks  acknowledged 
their  loss  to  be  338  in  killed,  and  700 
in  wounded.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
Russians  had  about  1,500  killed  (amongst 
whom  were  many  officers),  and  about  2,000 
wounded.f  The  Turkish  wounded  were 

*  When  the  Prussian  general,  Von  Wrangel,  took 
his  leave  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, before  setting  off  for  the  Ottoman  capital,  the 
czar  exclaimed,  "  When  you  get  to  Constantinople, 
mind  you  examine  the  artillery  well;  its  one  of  the 
best  in  Europe.  We  have  to  thank  you  Prussians 
for  that.  It  will  take  hard  teeth  to  crack  that  nut." 
The  Turks  were  instructed  in  this  branch  of  war  by 
the  Prussian  lieutenant-colonel,  Von  Kuczkowski. 

t  A  letter  from  Omar  Pasha,  dated  Shumla,  Jan- 
uary, 17  (29th),  gives  a  widely  different  estimate. 
We  extract  the  following  : — "  The  loss  of  the  Rus- 
sians, according  to  the  most  accurate  accounts, 
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taken  to  Kalafat  in  carts,  and  then  sent 
across  the  river  to  be  placed  in  the  hos- 
pitals at  Widdin.  The  poor  fellows  com- 
forted themselves,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
sight  of  watches  or  haudsful  of  gold,  which 
they  had  gathered  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
now  placed  by  their  beds  of  pain  as  a  solace 
to  their  sufferings.  A  witness  of  the  scene 
said,  the  poor  men,  while  being  conveyed  to 
the  hospital,  seemed  to  treat  the  affair  very 
lightly,  talking  and  laughing  in  the  boats 
with  so  much  cheerfulness,  that  but  for 
their  blood-stained  bandages,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  believed  the  reality  of 
their  situation. 

Thefnnfortunate  people  of  Wallachia  are 
said  to  have  rejoiced  at  this  victory,  and  to 
have  looked  forward  to  the  Turks  as  their 
probable  liberators.     "Well  they  might ;  for 
the  Russians  had  been  guilty  of  gross  tyranny 
and  violence  towards  them.     Crowds  of  pea- 
sants and  farmers  fled  from  their  homes  and 
took  refuge  in  Austria,  or  crossed  the  Danube 
and  joined  the  Turks,  rather  than  submit  to 
the  cruelties  and  exactions  imposed  upon 
them.     In  one  instance,  the  Russian  general 
had  ordered  that  women  and  young  girls 
should  do  the  work  the  soldiers  might  re- 
quire of  them.     The  villagers  refused  obe- 
dience; and  a  body  of  Cossacks  were  sent 
amongst  them  to  enforce  it.     The  Cossacks 
were  attacked  by  a  numerous  body  of  pea- 
sants, armed  only  with  scythes  and  clubs. 
Upon   this,   the   general  sent   troops   with 
directions  to   inflict   "  exemplary    chastise- 
ment" on  the  rebellious  men  who  had  dared 
to  protect  their  wives  and  children.     This 
exemplary   chastisement   amounted   to   no- 
thing less  than  the  massacre  of  the  inha- 
bitants  of    three   whole   villages.      A    few 
weeks  before  the  battle,  some  Cossacks  at 
a  small   village   near   Plewna,  cut   off  the 
heads   of   three   Wallachians   and   violated 
several  women.     Some  of  the  Wallachian 
militia  were  incorporated  with  the  Russian 


troops,  but  a  mutual  dislike  existed  between 
them.     One  Wallachian  captain  refused  to 

amounted  to  3,000  dead,  including  three  colonels 
three  chiefs  of  battalions,  and  at  least  sixty  officers 
More  than  200  chariots,  each  carrying  four  or  five 
wounded,  were  sent  to  Krajova  and  Slatina,  beside: 
the  wounded  soldiers  who  were  on  foot.  Among  thi 
wounded  is  General  Orloff,  two  colonels,  and  seven 
chiefs  of  battalions.  Another  colonel  is  missing 
Three  waggons,  laden  with  munitions  and  a  quantit; 
of  baggage,  500  muskets,  sixty  officers'  swords,  ant 
500  horses,  most  of  them  wounded,  form  the  trophie 
of  the  day.  Several  crosses  of  St.  George  now 
ornament  the  breasts  of  our  soldiers.  Genera 
Orloff  has  since  died  of  his  wounds." 
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march  against  the  Turks ;  and  knowing  the 
consequences  of  his  conduct,  sought  a 
dreadful  refuge  from  the  severity  of  the 
military  tyranny  of  Russia  by  blowing  out 
his  brains.  The  Turkish  soldiers  generally 
enjoy  a  good  character  for  honesty  and 
decent  behaviour;  but  this  reputation  is 
sometimes  tarnished  by  the  brutality  of 
individuals.  In  spite  of  the  strictest  orders 
to  the  contrary,  the  revolting  custom  of 
cutting  off  the  noses  and  ears  of  their  ene- 
mies, is  still  practised  by  some  of  the  Alba- 
nian and  Arnaout  irregular  troops.  After 
the  battle  of  Citate,  one  savage  wretch  had 
made  a  complete  necklace;  of  these  hideous 
trophies.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know, 
that  his  barbarous  triumph  was  mitigated  by 
a  severe  application  of  the  bastinado. 

On  the  7th,  the  conflict  was  resumed 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians;  and 
again  upon  the  8th,  when  the  latter  were 
completely  defeated  and  driven  back  upon 
Krajova.  We  presume  that  these  subse- 
quent affairs  were  but  skirmishes,  as  no 
details  have  reached  us.  The  victory  at 
Citate  created  so  much  joy  and  confidence 
among  the  Ottoman  troops,  that  they  ex- 
pressed a  belief  that  one  Turk  was  a  match 
for  three  Russians.  The  sultan  sent  from 
Constantinople  some  sabres  with  golden 
hilts,  and  other  honourable  decorations,  for 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  officers. 
On  the  other  hand,  General  Aurep,  the 
Russian  officer  who  commanded  at  Citate, 
though  severely  wounded  during  the  battle, 
was  sent  in  disgrace  to  the  rear-guard  of  the 
Russian  army  in  the  Caucasus,  and  General 
Liprandi  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Russian  army  in  Lower  Wallachia.  This 
circumstance  looks  like  an  admission  of  de- 
feat on  the  part  of  the  emperor. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  Russians  would 
soon  attempt  to  wash  off  the  disgrace  they 
had  sustained  by  another  effort  to  advance 
upon  Kalafat.  The  Turkish  garrison  there, 
consisting  of  about  20,000  men,  was  increased 
by  ten  battalions  of  infantry,  a-regimcnt  of 
cavalry,  and  twelve  pieces  of  ajtjljery.  These 
reinforcements  raised  the  army  at  Kalafat 
to  30,000  men,  and  further  additions  were 
expected.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
formidable  character  of  the  fortifications  at 
Kalafat,  when  we  mention  that  they, 
together  with  those  at  Widdin,  contain  250 
pieces  of  cannon  of  the  heaviest  calibre. 
The  Turkish  redoubts  are  partly  raised  on 
two  high  hills  in  the  plain  of  Kalafat,  about 
a  mile  distant  from  each  other.  From  these 


hills  all  the  neighbouring  country  is  com- 
manded in  such  a  way  that  no  approach  to 
the  Danube  can  be  made.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Russian  troops  intended  to  attack 
Kalafat  on  the  19th  of  January,  being  the 
anniversary  (according  to  their  calendar)  of 
the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  While 
under  the  influence  of  religious  excitement 
they  were  to  be  led  against  the  Turks 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  cross;  for  that 
sacred  symbol  was  to  be  carried  before  them. 

In  the  meantime,  several  skirmishes  took 
place  near  Matschin,  a  small  Turkish  for- 
tress opposite  Brailow,  on  account  of  General 
Liiders,  who  had  taken  up  his  quarters  at 
the  latter  place,  attempting  to  establish 
himself  on  the  Turkish  side  of  the  Danube. 
The  Russians  suffered  considerably,  and  a 
steamer  of  theirs  was  almost  destroyed.  On 
the  12th  of  the  month,  the  Turks  again 
became  the  attacking  party,  and  made  an 
attempt  to  cross  over  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  by  Karalash ;  but,  after  a  short 
engagement,  they  were  repulsed  by  General 
Bogushewski,  at  the  head  of  2,000  men. 
Another  skirmish  took  place  for  the  pos- 
session of  an  island  which  eventually  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  On  the 
18th,  the  Turks  again  crossed  the  river  at 
Nicopoli,  Sistow,  Rustchuk,  Silistria,  Hir- 
sova,  and  Matschin,  and  after  giving  con- 
siderable annoyance  to  the  Russians,  re- 
turned again  to  the  right  bank.  The  object 
of  the  Russian  troops  in  making  excursions 
across  the  river,  was  to  divide  the  Turks 
and  make  it  a  safer  thing  to  attack  them 
at  Kalafat ;  that  of  the  Turks,  was  to  keep 
their  foes  in  continual  uneasiness  and  alarm. 
It  was  said,  that  orders  had  arrived  from  St. 
Petersburg  that  Kalafat  was  to  be  taken 
immediately,  cost  what  it  might.  A  private 
letter  states  that  General  Gortschakoff,  while 
conversing  with  a  person  attached  to  the 
Austrian  embassy,  who  had  remarked  that 
Ismail  Pasha  was  strongly  intrenched  at 
Kalafat,  and  that  he  had  the  advantage  of 
position,  replied — "  We  have  received  the 
most  imperative  orders  to  drive  the  Turks 
out  of  Kalafat.  I  know  that  it  must  cost 
me  a  number  of  men ;  but  I  will  succeed  at 
any  price."  "  It  is  a  difficult  undertaking," 
responded  the  other,  "  for  although  you  wish 
to  capture  Kalafat  at  any  price,  the  Turks 
will  preserve  it  at  any  price." 

It  was  truly  a  difficult  task,  as  it  was  cal- 
culated that  the  capture  of  Kalafat  could 
not  be  effected  without  sacrificing  the  lives 
of  10,000  Russians.  Prodigal  as  the  gene- 
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rals  of  that  country  usually  are  of  the  blood 
of  their  soldiers  when  the  commands  of  the 
czar  are  concerned,  yet  Gortschakoff  evi- 
dently shrunk  from  such  a  frightful  carnage. 
If  10,000  men  were  to  be  sacrificed  every 
time  the  Turks  were  to  be  driven  from  a 
strong  position,  even  the  power  of  Russia 
would  fall  prostrate  before  the  gigantic  work 
of  aggression  it  had  undertaken.  But  Russia 
is  prudent :  the  attack  which  was  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  13th  of  January,  was 
deferred  to  the  19th,  in  consequence  of  the 
battle  at  Citate ;  then  until  the  23rd  or 
24th;  and  then  it  was  rumoured  that  no- 
thing was  to  be  done  against  Kalafat  until 
reinforcements  had  arrived,  because,  from 
sickness,  and  the  bullets  and  sabres  of  the 
Turks,  the  army  of  occupation  had  lost 
35,000  men  since  it  had  crossed  the  Pruth 
in  July,  1853.  The  total  number  of  Rus- 
sians that  had  crossed  the  Pruth  into  the 
Danubian  provinces  up  to  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1854,  was  129,188:  so  that  deducting 
35,000,  they  had  still  about  94,000 ;  yet  the 
brave  Russian  general  resolved  to  wait  for 
reinforcements;  and  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, it  was  said,  intended  to  raise  the 
army  in  the  border  provinces  to  200,000 
men.  At  the  latter  end  of  January,  rein- 
forcements did  arrive,  and  then  the  prudent 
Russian  generals  were  of  opinion  that  Kala- 
fat could  hardly  be  taken  without  trenches, 
parallels,  &c. ;  and  the  taking  of  this  im- 
portant position  was  postponed  indefinitely. 
About  the  end  of  March,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  himself  would 
make  his  appearance  at  the  seat  of  war, 
and  then,  of  course,  the  fortifications  of 
Kalafat  would  melt  like  snow  before  the 
advancing  spring. 

Early  in  1854,  a  singular  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  war  occurred.  This  was  a 
visit  of  three  English  Quakers  to  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  order 
to  appeal  to  him,  as  a  Christian  prince,  to 
avert  the  horrors  of  an  impending  European 
war.  These  gentlemen — Joseph  Sturge,  of 
Birmingham ;  Robert  Charleton,  of  Bristol ; 
and  Henry  Pease,  of  Darlington — left  Lon- 
don on  the  20th  of  January,  as  a  deputation 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Proceeding,  by 
way  of  Berlin,  Konigsberg,  and  Riga,  they 
arrived  at  St.  Peterburg  on  the  2nd  of 
February.  These  sincere  if  simple-minded 
men,  undertaking  their  mission  upon  reli- 
gious grounds,  and  wholly  irrespective  of 
political  considerations,  thought  it  best  not 
to  communicate,  before  leaving  England, 
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either  with  the  Russian  ambassador  in  Lon- 
don or  with  any  member  of  the  British 
government.  They  were  going  to  plead 
with  the  czar  on  behalf  of  humanity — to 
urge  him,  in  the  name  and  for  the  cause  of 
the  Divine  Teacher  of  Galilee,  to  sheathe  the 
swords  which  might  otherwise  make  thou- 
sands of  women  widows,  and  bereaved 
mourners  throughout  three-quarters  of  the 
whole  world.  For  the  same  reason,  on 
arriving  at  St.  Petersburg,  they  made  a 
direct  application  to  Count  Nesselrode, 
without  the  intervention  of  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour,  the  British  ambassador.  Their 
motives,  however,  were  subsequently  stated, 
in  personal  interviews,  both  to  the  govern- 
ment at  home  and  to  its  representative  in 
Russia.  Much  has  been  said  in  ridicule  of 
these  earnest  Qua,ker  gentlemen  and  their 
uncourtly  and  unworldly  proceeding.  What, 
it  was  urged,  could  they  hope  to  do?  Did 
they  expect  the  ambitious  czar  would 
abandon  his  great  project  at  the  solicitations 
of  three  private  and  obscure  men  ?  We  do 
not  suppose  they  expected  anything  of  the 
kind  ;  and  we  think  their  manly,  unconven- 
tional behaviour,  deserves  a  word  of  praise 
rather  than  of  censure.  It  is  well  that  the 
deeds  of  princes  should  sometimes  be  tested 
by  the  pure  principles  of  eternal  truth ;  that 
the  disturbers  of  the  poor  world's  peace 
should,  even  while  living,  be  weighed  in 
the  iron  balance  of  the  obscure  masses  of 
the  nations ;  that  the  truths  of  that  religion 
which  they  use  as  a  cloak  for  their  unholy 
deeds,  should  be  quoted  against  them ;  and 
that  humble  men  should  be  bold  enough  to 
rise  and  say — "  In  the  name  of  the  Re- 
deemer you  profess  to  worship,  why  doest 
thou  this  great  sin  in  the  eyes  of  God  and 
man?"  Truly  we  think  this  visit  of  the 
three  Quakers  to  the  czar  a  silent  index  of 
the  progress  of  the  world — an  index  which 
points,  with  a  mute  but  significant  elo- 
quence, to  the  time  when  the  voice  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  shall  be  regarded  in 
the  palaces  of  their  princes  ;  and  when 
sovereigns  shall  bend  from  their  thrones  to 
listen  to  the  earnest  words  of  wholesome 
truth,  even  from  the  lips  of  the  humble. 

On  arriving  at  St.  Petersburg,  our  Quaker 
adventurers  obtained  an  introduction  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  lived  in  Russia  for  forty 
years,  and  who,  it  was  thought,  would  be  of 
service  to  them  in  their  delicate  mission. 
As  Count  Nesselrode,  the  chancellor  of  the 
empire,  was  believed  from  the  first  to  have 
objected  to  the  war,  the  gentleman  recom- 
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mended  the  deputation  to  address  a  note  to 
him,  requesting  an  interview.  The  letter 
was  forwarded ;  and  the  count  almost  imme- 
diately responded  by  sending  a  messenger 
who  could  speak  good  English  (apparently 
one  of  his  private  secretaries),  and  fixing  an 
early  hour  for  receiving  his  English  visitors. 
He  added,  that  he  was  instructed  to  offer 
them  any  services  in  his  power.  On  the 
5th  of  February,  Messrs.  Sturge,  Charleton, 
and  Pease  were  visited  by  the  English  con- 
sul, who,  though  he  had  but  little  hope  of 
their  success,  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
emperor  would  receive  them.  He  said  that 
the  trade  of  Russia,  as  far  as  England 
was  concerned,  was  greatly  paralysed  by 
what  had  taken  place ;  and  that  this  cir- 
cumstance being  known  to  the  emperor, 
it  was  hoped  would  have  its  influence  with 
him  on  the  side  of  peace. 

The  English  consul  was  correct  in  his 
opinion  that  the  emperor  would  receive  the 
deputation  in  the  name  of  peace.  Through 
the  prompt  courtesy  of  Count  Nessclrode, 
an  interview  was  arranged  to  take  place  at 
the  Winter  Palace  on  the  10th  of  February, 
for  the  presentation  of  the  address.  At  the 
appointed  time  the  Friends  were  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and  re- 
mained with  him  for  nearly  half-an-hour. 
He  received  them  very  graciously,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  much  pleased  with  the 
object  of  their  visit  and  the  motives  which 
induced  them  to  make  so  long  a  journey. 
They  then  presented  the  following  really 
interesting  and  admirable  address : — 

"  To  Nicholas,  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. — 
May  it  please  the  Emperor, — "We,  the  under- 
signed members  of  a  meeting  representing  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called 
Quakers  in  Great  Britain,  venture  to  approach 
the  imperial  presence,  under  a  deep  conviction 
of  religious  duty,  and  in  the  constraining  love 
of  Christ  our  Saviour. 

"  We  are,  moreover,  encouraged  so  to  do  by 
the  many  proofs  of  condescension  and  Christian 
kindness  manifested  by  thy  late  illustrious 
brother,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  as  well  as  by 
thy  honoured  mother,  to  some  of  our  brethren 
in  religious  profession. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  apart  from  all  political 
considerations,  we  have,  as  a  Christian  church, 
uniformly  upheld  a  testimony  against  all  war, 
on  the  simple  ground  that  it  is  utterly  con- 
demned by  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  as  well 
as  altogether  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  its 
Divine  Founder,  who  is  emphatically  styled  the 
'  Prince  of  Peace."  This  conviction  we  have 
repeatedly  pressed  upon  our  own  rulers ;  and 


often,  in  the  language  of  bold,  but  respectful  re- 
monstrance, have  we  urged  upon  them  the 
maintenance  of  pence  as  the  true  policy,  as 
well  as  manifest  duty  of  a  Christian  govern- 
ment. 

"And  now,  O  great  prince,  permit  us  to 
express  the  sorrow  which  fills  our  hearts  as 
Christians  and  as  men,  in  contemplating  the 
probability  of  war  in  any  portion  ot  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  Deeply  to  be  deplored  would 
it  be  were  that  peace  (which,  to  a  large  extent 
has  happily  prevailed  for  so  many  years)  ex- 
changed for  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  war, 
with  all  its  attendant  moral  and  physical  suf- 
fering. 

"  It  is  not  our  business,  nor  do  we  presume 
to  offer  any  opinion  upon  the  questions  now  at 
issue  between  the  imperial  government  of  Rus- 
sia and  that  of  any  other  country;  but,  esti- 
mating the  exalted  position  in  which  Divine 
Providence  has  placed  thee,  and  the  solemn 
responsibilities  devolving  upon  thee,  not  only  as 
an  earthly  potentate,  but  also  as  a  believer  in 
that  gospel  which  proclaims  '  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  toward  men ;'  we  implore  Him,  by 
whom  'Kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice,' 
so  to  influence  thy  heart,  and  to  direct  thy 
counsels,  at  this  momentous  crisis,  that  thou 
mayest  practically  exhibit  to  the  nations,  and 
even  to  those  who  do  not  profess  the  'like  pre- 
cious faith,'  the  efficacy  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  the  universal  application  of  his  command, 
'  Love  your  enemies  ;  bless  them  that  curse  you  ; 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you ;  and  pray  for 
them  that  dispitefully  use  you  and  persecute 
you,  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven.' 

"  The  more  fully  the  Christian  is  persuaded 
of  the  justice  of  his  own  cause,  the  greater  his 
magnanimity  in  the  exercise  of  forbearance. 
May  the  Lord  make  thee  the  honoured  instru- 
ment of  exemplifying  this  true  nobility,  thereby 
securing  to  thyself  and  to  thy  vast  dominions 
that  true  glory  and  those  rich  blessings  which 
could  never  result  from  the  most  successful 
appeal  to  arms. 

"Thus,  O  mighty  prince,  may  the  miseries 
and  devastations  of  war  be  averted  ;  and  in  that 
solemn  day,  when  '  every  one  of  us  shall  give 
account  of  himself  to  God,'  may  the  benediction 
of  the  Redeemer  apply  to  thee  ;— '  Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  chil- 
dren of  God ;'  a^id  mayest  thou  be  permitted, 
through  a  Saviour's  love,  to  exchange  an  earthly 
for  a  heavenly  crown,  «  a  crown  of  glory  which 
fadeth  not  away.' 

"London,  llth  of  1st  month,  1854." 
[Here  follow  the  signatures.] 

Nicholas  listened  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention while  the  address  was  being  read; 
and  the  deputation  were  induced  to  hope, 
from  his  tone  and  manner,  that  he  was  not 
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insensible  to  the  appeal.  At  the  conclu- 
sion, he  said  he  wished  to  offer  some  expla- 
nation of  his  views  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
present  unhappy  differences.  His  observa- 
tions, in  the  course  of  the  conversation 
which  followed,  were,  as  nearly  as  could  be 
gathered,  as  follows  : — 

"  We  received  the  hlessings  of  Christianity 
from  the  Greek  empire ;  and  this  has  established 
and  maintained  ever  since  a  link  of  connexion, 
both  moral  and  religious,  between  Russia  and 
that  power.  The  ties  that  have  thus  united  the 
two  countries  have  subsisted  for  900  years,  and 
were  not  severed  by  the  conquest  of  Russia  by 
the  Tartars ;  and  when,  at  a  later  period,  our 
country  succeeded  in  shaking  off  that  yoke,  and 
the  Greek  empire,  in  its  turn,  fell  under  the 
sway  of  the  Turks,  we  still  continued  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  co-religion- 
ists there ;  and  when  Russia  became  powerful 
enough  to  resist  the  Turks,  and  to  dictate  the 
terms  of  peace,  we  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  well-being  of  the  Greek  church,  and  pro- 
cured the  insertion  in  successive  treaties  of 
most  important  articles  in  her  favour.  I  have 
myself  acted  as  my  predecessors  had  done,  and 
the  treaty  of  Adrinople,  in  1829,  was  as  explicit 
as  the  former  ones  in  this  respect.  Turkey,  on 
her  part,  recognised  this  right  of  religious  inter- 
ference, and  fulfilled  her  engagements  until 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  when  for  the  first 
time,  she  gave  me  reason  to  complain.  I  will 
not  now  advert  to  the  parties  who  were  her 
principal  instigators  on  that  occasion.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  became  my  duty  to  interfere, 
and  to  claim  from  Turkey  the  fulfilment  of  her 
engagements.  My  representations  were  press- 
ing but  friendly,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  matters  would  soon  have  been 
settled  if  Turkey  had  not  been  induced  by  other 
parties  to  believe  that  I  had  ulterior  objects  in 
view, — that  I  was  aiming  at  conquest,  aggran- 
disement, and  the  ruin  of  Turkey.  I  have 
solemnly  disclaimed,  and  do  now  as  solemnly 
disclaim  every  such  motive.  ...  I  do  not 
desire  war ;  I  abhor  it  as  sincerely  as  you  do  ; 
and  am  ready  to  forget  the  past,  if  only  the 
opportunity  be  afforded  me.  ...  I  have 
great  esteem  for  your  country,  and  a  sincere 
affection  for  your  queen,  whom  I  admire,  not 
only  as  a  sovereign,  but  as  a  lady,  a  wife,  and  a 
mother.  I  have  placed  full  confidence  in  her, 
and  have  acted  towards  her  in  a  frank  and 
friendly  spirit.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  call  her 
attention  to  future  dangers,  which  I  considered 
sooner  or  later  likely  to  arise  in  the  East,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  existing  state  of  things.  What, 
on  my  part,  was  prudent  foresight,  has  been 
unfairly  construed  in  your  country  into  a  de- 
signing policy  and  an  ambitious  desire  of  con- 
quest. This  has  deeply  wounded  my  feelings 
and  afflicted  my  heart.  Personal  insults  and 
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invectives  I  regard  with  indifference.  It  is 
beneath  ray  dignity  to  notice  them ;  and  I  am 
ready  to  forgive  all  that  is  personal  to  me,  and 
to  hold  out  my  hand  to  my  enemies  in  the  true 
Christian  spirit.  I  cannot  understand  what 
cause  of  complaint  your  nation  has  against 
Russia.  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  war  by  all  pos- 
sible means.  I  will  not  attack,  and  shall  only 
act  in  self-defence.  I  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
what  concerns  the  honour  of  my  country.  I 
bave  a  duty  to  perform  as  a  sovereign.  As  a 
Christian  I  am  ready  to  comply  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion.  On  the  present  occasion  my 
2jreat  duty  is  to  attend  to  the  interests  and 
aonour  of  my  country." 

In  reply  to  the  emperor,  the  deputation 
observed  that  their  mission  was  not  of  a 
political  character,  but  merely  intended  to 
:onvey  to  his  majesty  the  sentiments  of 
their  own  society,  as  a  religious  body. 
They  did  not,  therefore,  feel  it  to  be  their 
place  to  enter  into  any  of  the  questions 
involved  in  the  present  dispute;  but,  with 
the  emperor's  permission,  they  would  be 
glad  to  call  his  attention  specially  to  a  few 
points.  They,  and  many  other  English- 
men, had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
supporters  of  the  present  military  system, 
by  advocating  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes  by  arbitration.  They  also  remarked, 
that  as  while  Mohammedanism  avowedly 
justifies  the  employment  of  the  sword  in 
propagating  its  doctrines,  Christianity  is 
emphatically  a  religion  of  peace,  there  ap- 
peared, therefore,  a  peculiar  propriety  in 
a  Christian  emperor's  exercising  forbearance 
and  forgiveness.  They  concluded  by  ob- 
serving, that  in  the  event  of  a  European 
war,  among  the  thousands  who  would  be  its 
victims,  those  who  were  the  principal  causes 
of  it  would,  probably,  not  be  the  greatest 
sufferers;  but  that  the  heaviest  calamities 
would  fall  upon  innocent  men,  and  their 
wives  and  children. 

The  deputation  were  then  about  to  retire, 
but  the  emperor  said  they  should  not  leave 
without  being  introduced  to  the  empress. 
That  lady,  accompanied  by  the  grand- 
duchess  Olga,  then  entered  the  room,  and 
conversed  with  Mr.  Sturge  and  his  friends 
in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  On  taking 
their  leave,  Nicholas  shook  each  of  his 
visitors  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  desired 
them  to  remain  some  days  in  St.  Petersburg. 
They  were  afterwards  informed,  through 
Baron  Nicolay,  that  the  emperor  desired 
to  transmit  to  the  Society  of  Friends  a 
written  reply  to  their  address.  A  reply  in 
the  French  language  was  accordingly  for- 
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warded  to  them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  insert 
it  here,  as  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  reite- 
ration of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
emperor  in  the  observations  he  addressed 
to  the  deputation,  after  listening  to  their 
expostulation.  Although  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  Friends  to  be  as  quiet  as  possible  during 
their  stay  in  St.  Petersburg,  yet  their  pre- 
sence created  a  considerable  degree  of  inter- 
est among  the  inhabitants.  So  much  so, 
that  they  were  not  unfrequently  followed  in 
the  streets  by  crowds  of  persons,  who  seemed 
to  take  a  favourable  interest  in  the  object  of 
their  mission. 

We  must  now  call  attention  to  another 
episode  of  the  war  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter— an  episode  which  threatened  to  add 
considerably  to  the  perplexities  of  the  already 
intricate  Oriental  question.  We  allude  to 
the  insurrections  of  the  sultan's  Greek  and 
other  Christian  subjects  in  that  portion  of 
the  Ottoman  territory  which  joined  the 
kingdom  of  Greece.  Undoubtedly  the 
Turks  had  behaved  in  an  extremely  oppres- 
sive manner  to  the  Greeks ;  so  much  so,  as  to 
elicit  the  interference  of  the  European  powers 
in  1827 — an  interference  which  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  navy  at  the  battle 
of  Navarino. 

For  nearly  four  centuries  the  Greeks,  and 
other  Christian  subjects  of  the  Ottoman, 
were  in  a  state  not  widely  different  from 
that  of  slavery.  The  evidence  of  a  Christian 
was  not  admitted  at  a  Turkish  tribunal  of 
justice :  his  right  of  property  was  limited ; 
his  personal  security  treated  contemptuously ; 
and  he  was  so  mistrusted  by  the  govern- 
ment as  not  to  be  allowed  to  bear  arms  in 
its  service.  This  state  of  things  lasted  until 
the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  when  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks, 
supported  by  England,  France,  and  llussia, 
wrung  from  Turkey  a  partial  independence. 
The  Porte  has,  since  that  time,  entered  on  a 
course  of  legislative  and  social  reforms 
which  arc  bringing  about  the  effect  so 
earnestly  desired. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Greeks  should  rise 
against  their  oppressors  when  the  latter 
were  visited  with  adversity  and  danger ;  and 

•  The  English  government  has  not  lost  sight  of 
the  interesting  subject  of  religious  liberty  in  the  East. 
Notwithstanding  the  liberality  of  Sultan  Abclul- 
Mecljid,  many  of  the  grievances  arising  from  Mussul- 
man intolerance  are  still  in  force,  ana  doubtless  arc 
extremely  difficult  to  be  remedied.  This  circum- 
mancu  induced  the  foreign  minister,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1853,  to  impress  upon  the  sultan  the  import, 
ance  of  removing  all  civil  distinctions  between  his 
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that  they  should  hail  the  then  probable  fall 
of  Turkey  as  the  roseate  dawning  of  Greek 
independence  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Greek  empire.  It  was  also  difficult  for 
Englishmen  to  avoid  sympathising  with  a 
people  struggling  for  liberty  ; — difficult  also 
to  forget  that  centuries  ago,  in  the  days  of 
Pericles,  that  Athens  was  a  proud  and  glori- 
ous city — the  home  of  all  that  was  brilliant 
and  elegant  in  intellect  and  art ;  and  that  her 
people  were  the  rulers  of  the  world.  It  was 
natural  for  the  Greeks  to  have  acted  as  they 
had  done;  but  they  had  chosen  an  unhappy 
time  for  the  assertion  of  their  independence 
— a  time  when  the  sympathies  of  most  of 
the  great  European  powers  must  of  necessity 
be  against  them.  By  rising  against  Turkey, 
she,  in  effect,  united  herself  with  Russia 
against  the  Ottoman  and  the  allied  Western 
powers.  If  Greece  had  been  successful,  she 
would  have  helped  to  trample  under  foot  the 
European  balance  of  power,  and  to  place  the 
despotic  genius  of  Russia  triumphant  on  the 
ruins  of  order  and  freedom.  Having  done 
this,  she  would  merely  have  changed  her 
master,  and  become  a  dependency  of  Russia 
instead  of  a  dependency  of  Turkey. 

Though  England  would  not  ally  herself 
with  a  Mohammedan  power  against  a  Chris- 
tian one,  yet  it  was  evident  the  Greek  insur- 
rection must  be  repressed,  or  Russia  would 
be  materially  assisted  in  her  attack  on  the 
territory  of  the  Ottoman,  and  supported  in 
her  resistance  of  the  propositions  of  France 
and  England.  It  was  difficult  for  the  res- 
pective governments  of  these  states  to  satisfy 
the  Greeks  and  other  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Porte,  that  although  supporting  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sultan,  they  were  not  the 
less  anxious  to  obtain  for  them  a  complete 
reform  of  their  condition.  A  spirit  of  re- 
markable liberality  has  indeed  appeared 
in  the  conduct  both  of  the  sultan  Abdul- 
Medjfd,  and  his  father  Mahmoud  ;  still,  we 
think  it  would  be  well  to  have  followed  out 
the  suggestion  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe,  and  made  the  assistance  given  to 
Turkey  conditional  upon  the  extension  of 
ample  rights  to  his  Christian  subjects.* 

Signs  of  coming  insurrection  were  visible 

Christian  and  Mohammedan  subjects.  To  this  recom- 
mendation, Lord  Clarendon  added  the  following  im- 
portant declaration  : — "  It  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
her  majesty's  government,  that  the  only  real  security 
for  the  continued  existence  of  Turkey  as  an  indepen- 
dent power,  is  to  be  sought  by  enlisting  the  feelings 
of  its  Christian  subjects  in  it*  preservation ;  that 
although  Turkey  may  get  over  her  present  difficul- 
ties by  the  aid  of  her  allies,  she  must  not  reckon  on 
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in  Greece  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  dispute  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
The  agents  of  the  czar  were  at  work,  per- 
suading the  Greeks  that  Russia  was  their 
friend  and  natural  protectress,  and  that  the 
hour  had  arrived  for  the  recovery  of  their 
ancient  freedom.  During  the  autumn  of 
1853,  the  following  inflammatory  address  was 
circulated  among  the  Greeks,  with  the 
object  of  causing  them  to  rise  against  the 
Mussulmans : — 

"  To  the  enslaved  Greeks  of  Thessaly,  Mace- 
donia, Thrace,  and  Epirus,  Asia  Minor  and 
its  islands,  Candia,  and  all  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago : — 

"  Brethren  and  Countrymen, — To  arms,  to 
arms !  For  four  centuries  you  have  been  groan- 
ing beneath  the  Turkish  yoke.  The  happy  hour 
has  come.  Bise,  and  time  lose  not ; — let  the 
Crescent  disappear  before  the  Cross.  Tour  cause 
is  sacred,  and  the  Almighty  will  help  you. 
Think  of  the  glory  of  your  noble  ancestors,  and 
blush  for  your  degradation.  Fear  not  the 
bloodthirsty  hounds  of  the  sultan  nor  his  rene- 
gade friends ;  they  are  ferocious,  yet  craven 
hordes,  which  you  will  soon  vanquish  and  dis- 
perse. Eise,  fight !  and  do  not  allow  your 
sword  one  moment's  rest  until  you  have  plunged 
it  into  the  heart  of  the  last  of  the  Moslems. 
Down  with  the  barbarians ! — the  plunderers  of 
your  vaunted  and  classic  country — the  mur- 
derers of  your  brethren,  of  Scios  and  Kidonies  ! 
Your  northern  brethren  in  faith  are  shedding 
their  Mood  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  for  your 
own  cause.  Se  grateful  to  them  and  to  their 
most  noble  master ;  but  do  not  let  them  accom- 
plish alone  that  which  it  is  your  duty  to  per- 
form. Soon  that  mighty  river  will  witness  the 
total  destruction  of  the  wild  legions  of  the 
Turk.  Let  your  war-cry  be  religious  indepen- 
dence, and  you  will  assuredly  overcome  the 
savage  Moslems.  Do  not  place  any  trust  in  the 
Franks  for  your  freedom  ;  they  are  your  bit- 
terest foes  and  the  friends  of  your  oppressors 
Eemember  that  the  English  sold  Parga  to  the 
Turks.  Bear  in  mind  also  that  English  cannon 
threatened  to  burn  the  houses  of  your  fellow 

external  aid  as  a  permanent  resource  :  but  that  shi 
must  create  for  herself  a  surer  defence  in  the  aifec 
tions  of  the  most  intelligent,  active,  and  enterprising 
class  of  her  subjects ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  tc 
suppose  that  any  true  sympathy  for  their  rulers  \vil 
be  felt  by  the  Christians,  so  long  as  they  are  made 
to  experience  in  all  their  daily  transactions  the  in 
feriority  of  their  position  as  compared  with  that  o 
their  Mussulman  fellow-subjects — so  long  as  they  ar 
aware  that  they  will  seek  in  vain  for  justice  fo 
wrongs  done  either  to  their  persons  or  their  pro 
perties,  because  they  are  deemed  a  degraded  race 
unworthy  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  the  follower 
of  Mohammed.  Your  excellency  will  plainly  anc 
authoritively  state  to  the  Porte,  that  this  state  o 
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countrymen  of  liberated  Greece  in  behalf  of  the 
despicable  Jew  Pacifico.  The  Latin  French- 
men are  worse  than  the  English.  Despise  them 
11 — aim  well  at  the  enemy.  God  is  with  you, 
and  you  will  soon  be  free  ! 

"Athens,  Nov.  10.  A.  0.  D." 

At  length,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1854, 
,   regularly-organised   conspiracy   was   dis- 
overed  in  Albania,  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and 
Macedonia.    Large  sums  of  money  had  been 
raised  by  the  wealthy  Greeks  in  different 
parts  of  the  world;  and  the  intended  insur- 
rection was  arranged  by  men  of  ability  and 
energy,  prepared  to  die,  if  necessary,  in  the 
cause  of  their  country.     There  is  very  little 
doubt  that  a  general  insurrection  was  aimed 
at,  like  that  which  took  place  when  the  war 
of  liberation  commenced.     In  many  parts, 
revolutionary  committees,  or  their  agents, 
went   from  village   to   village,   urging   the 
inhabitants  to  rise  against  the  Turks,  and 
distributing    guns    among    those   who   ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  join  the  insur- 
gents.    Great  numbers  of  officers,  students, 
and  others,  left  Athens,  and  rushed  eagerly 
to  the  gatherings  in  the  mountains  to  join 
the  revolt ;   and  early  in  February  the  in- 
surrectionary army  was  reported  to  number 
8,000  men.     They  were  under  the  command 
of  Spiridion  Karakaisis,  a  Greek  lieutenant, 
who  received  orders  from  the  government  of 
his  native  country  to  return  to  Athens  im- 
mediately, under  pain  of  being  struck  out 
of  the  army-list;    but  the  Greek  govern- 
ment  was  unable   to  restrain   the   revolu- 
tionary ardour  of  the  people,  and  its  com- 
mand was  disregarded.     The  Turkish  gar- 
rison  at   Arta   was   thrice   besieged    by    a 
detachment  of  the  insurgents.   Janina  shared 
a  similar  fate.     An  encounter  occurred  in 
the  port  of  Arta  between  the  Turkish  guard- 
ship  and  a  Greek  cutter,  in  which  the  former 
was  destroyed ;  and  in  Asia  Minor  collisions 
between  the  Turks  and  Greek  were  occur- 
ring almost  daily.      In  Epirus,  the  insur- 

things  cannot  be  longer  tolerated  by  the  Christian 
powers.  The  Porte  must  decide  between  the  sacri- 
fice of  an  erroneous  religious  principle  and  the  loss 
of  the  sympathy  and  support  of  its  allies.  You  will 
point  out  the  immense  importance  of  the  election 
which  it  has  to  make ;  and  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment conceive  that  very  little  reflection  will  suffice 
to  satisfy  the  Turkish  ministers  that  the  Porte  can  no 
longer  reckon  upon  its  Mussulman  subjects  alone  as 
a  safeguard  against  external  danger  ;  and  that  with- 
out the  hearty  assistance  of  its  Christian  dependents, 
and  the  powerful  sympathy  and  support  of  its  Chris- 
tian allies,  the  Turkish  empire  must  soon  eease  to 
exist."  It  is  the  Turkish  people,  rather  than  the  go- 
vernment, that  are  the  opponents  of  religious  equality. 
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gents,  adding  religious  fanaticism  to  patri- 
otic ardour,  pulled  down  all  the  crescents 
from  the  mosques,  and  performed  Christian 
service  in  them.  From  the  following  docu- 
ments, issued  from  a  village  near  to  Arta, 
and  consisting  of  an  oath  and  proclamation, 
the  state  of  feeling  among  the  Greek  popu- 
lation may  be  inferred  : — 

"  PBOCLAMATION. 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  and  pri- 
mates (elders)  of  Kndobitsi,  in  the  province  of 
Arta,  sighing  under  the  pressure  of  the  exorbi- 
tant taxation  which  has  been  imposed  on  us  by 
Ottoman  conquerors,  who  are  not  only  incapable 
of  civilisation,  but  besides  violate  the  chastity 
of  our  maidens,  do  renew  the  struggle  of  1821, 
and  wear  by  the  name  of  the  Almighty  and  by 
our  sacred  fatherland,  in  no  case  and  under  no 
plea  to  lay  down  our  arms  until  we  have  ob- 
tained our  liberty. 

"  Now,  at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle, 
we  hope  to  rouse  the  sympathy  of  our  brethren, 
of  the  free  Greeks,  and  of  all  those  groaning 
under  the  Ottoman  yoke,  so  that  they  may  take 
up  arms  to  renew  the  holy  war  of  1821,  and 
fight  for  faith,  fatherland,  and  our  inalienable 
rights. 

"  The  war  is  holy  and  just,  and  no  one  who 
considers  the  weight  of  our  burden  and  the  rights 
of  nations  will  utter  a  word  in  defence  of  our 
barbarous  oppressors,  or  advocate  the  cause  of 
the  Crescent,  which  is  planted  on  the  summit  of 
our  sacred  church. 

"Up  then,  brethren ! — rush  to  battle,  throw  off 
the  hated  yoke  of  our  tyrants,  and  with  us 
loudly  proclaim  to  God  and  the  world  that  we 
do  battle  for  our  fatherland,  and  that  the  Most 
High  is  our  shield  of  defence. 

"  Johann  Cosovakis ;  Demeter  Kokns  ; 
Costi  Kosma ;  Bas  Nakos ;  Ntulaa 
Banes ;  Colios  Mavromati ;  K.  C.  Stuma, 
Demeter  Scaltriojanni ;  Georg  Calzic- 
gami;  C.  Merekas;  K.  Eatzilas;  Koust; 
Zegarides." 

"  TUB  OATH. 

"  I  swear  by  the  Holy  Gospels,  by  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  by  Him  crucified,  that  I  take  up 
arms  which  shall  not  be  cast  aside  until  our  op- 
pressors are  driven  from  the  homes  of  our 
fathers,  and  my  fatherland  is  free.  I  also  swear 
by  an  Almighty  God  to  be  faithful  to  my  flag, 
and  if  necessary,  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood  in  defence  of  my  comrades." 

It  is  asserted,  that  the  Turkish  police  had 
intercepted  a  letter  from  some  of  the  Greek 
revolutionists,  addressed  to  General  Gorts- 
chakoff,  desiring  him  to  cross  the  Danube 
at  once,  as  the  insurrection  in  Bulgaria  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  King  Otho 
was  then  believed,  not  only  to  be  altogether 
unconnected  with  the  untimely  outbreak  of 


his  people,  but  to  have  viewed  it  with  feel- 
ings of  considerable  alarm.  Subsequent 
events  have  shown  that  he,  his  queen,  and 
court,  used  what  influence  they  possessed  to 
promote  the  designs  of  Russia.  Otho  gave 
at  first  secret,  and  finally  open  encourage- 
ment to  the  intended  revolution.  The  de- 
signs of  the  czar  were,  of  course,  materially 
promoted  by  the  revolt,  and  Russian  agents 
had  been  busily  employed  in  the  disturbed 
districts.  Mr.  Layard,  the  accomplished 
traveller  and  explorer  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  Nineveh,  stated,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  "  he  could  speak,  almost 
from  personal  experience,  of  the  way  in 
which  the  affair  had  progressed.  Last  year 
(1853),  there  was  scarcely  a  convent  inha- 
bited by  a  single  priest  on  Pelion  or  Olym- 
pus, in  which  were  not  to  be  seen  pieces  of 
plate  and  presents  from  the  Emperor  of 
Russia." 

Though  the  governments  of  both  England 
and  France  could  not  avoid  feeling  some 
sympathy  for  the  Greek  patriots  and  the 
Christians  under  Turkish  rule,  yet  they 
could  not  permit  them  to  pursue  a  career 
calculated  to  injure  the  cause  of  Ottoman 
independence,  and  fling  the  Greeks  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  Russia.  The  French 
minister,  therefore,  addressed  a  note,  couched 
in  energetic  and  decided  language,  to  the 
government  of  King  Otho,  which  was  also 
informed  by  the  British  minister  that 
England  would  interfere,  if  necessary,  to 
restore  order  in  the  disturbed  districts.  It 
has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte, 
was  to  place  their  cause  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Western  powers,  who  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  require  for  them  what  they  could 
not  obtain  or  demand  for  themselves. 

The  representatives  at  Athens  of  the  four 
great  powers  of  Europe  protested  against 
any  invasion  by  the  free  Greeks  of  the 
rights  of  the  sultan,  and  Sir  Henry  Ward, 
lord  high  commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands, issued  a  circular  to  the  English  func- 
tionaries, urging  them  not  to  allow  anything 
of  a  nature  to  compromise  the  good  faith  of 
England  with  the  Sublime  Porte.  "  Your 
duty,  sir,"  said  the  circular,  "  is  to  convince 
the  authorities  of  your  island,  that  the 
movement  which  has  so  unfortunately  com- 
menced in  Greece  is  certainly  calculated  to 
remove  all  hope  of  amelioration  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Greek  population  of  Turkey, 
by  impelling  them  into  a  barbarous  struggle 
of  a  nature  to  endanger  themselves,  their 
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families,  and  their  property,  without  the 
slightest  chance  of  success ;  since  no  one  can 
imagine  that  the  treaties  and  declarations  of 
the  great  cabinets  of  Europe  can  depend  on 
committees  at  Athens,  the  acts  of  which  are 
assuredly  not  admitted  by  any  established 
government." 

The  Turkish  government  took  active  steps 
to  suppress  the  rising  storm  of  revolution. 
Hafiz  Pasha,  the  vizier,  proclaimed  drum- 
head law  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Albania  : 
many  persons  were  arrested ;  and  every  Greek 
who  joined  the  insurrection  was  threatened 
with  death.  The  Turkish  government  dis- 
patched a  corps  of  5,000  troops,  which,  with 
the  troops  previously  at  the  disposal  of  the 
governors  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  made  an 
effective  strength  of  8,000  men.  This,  it 
was  supposed,  would  be  sufficient  to  put 
down  the  revolt,  and  cause  the  authority  of 
the  sultan  to  be  respected.  The  Porte  also 
required,  from  the  Greek  minister  at  Con- 
stantinople, a  formal  disavowal  of  all  parti- 
cipation in,  or  connivance  with,  the  Greek 
insurrection.  Redschid  Pasha  even  de- 
clared that  if,  within  a  given  time,  authentic 
proofs  were  not  forthcoming  that  the  Greek 
government  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  insurrection,  or  of  its  not  having  done 
all  in  its  power  to  prevent  it,  the  Greek 
minister  should  receive  his  passports.  The 
insurrection  did  not  meet  with  the  expected 
success :  out  of  a  province  containing  a 
Christian  population  of  400,000  persons, 
only  8,000  rose  in  arms ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  not  more  than  3,000  of  them  were 
Greeks.  The  liberal  conduct  of  the  sultan 
probably  had  a  considerable  influence  in 
bringing  about  this  result.  He  promised 
to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  four  powers 
relative  to  the  emancipation  of  his  Christian 
subjects,  and  also  to  cause  the  excesses  and 
oppressions  of  the  Turkish  officials  and  sol- 
diers to  be  duly  restrained.  Such  had  been 
the  violent  conduct  of  the  latter,  that  the 
progress  of  the  insurrection  was  largely 
attributed  to  the  soldiers  who  were  sent 
to  put  it  down.  Another  circumstance  that 
cooled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Greeks,  was 

*  Some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  the 
kingdom  of  Greece  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
Hellas,  or  that  portion  which  adjoins  the  Turkish 
dominions ;  the  Morea,  known  anciently  as  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  of  numerous  islands.  Of  these  Syra 
is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishopric.  In  ancient 
times  the  Greeks  were  first  governed  by  kings,  and 
there  was  as  many  monarchs  as  there  were  cities. 
As  the  monarchical  power  declined,  the  love  of  liberty 
cherished  by  the  people  induced  them  to  adopt  a 
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;he  knowledge  that  England  and  France 
were  ready  to  interfere  for  the  preservation 
of  tranquillity.  Indeed,  an  Anglo-French 
squadron  in  the  Adriatic,  had  intercepted 
a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  intended 
x>r  the  Albanian  insurgents.  As  the  Greeks 
n  arms  desired  to  induce  the  Servians  to 
oin  the  insurrection,  Austria  became  in- 
;erested  in  the  struggle,  and  declared  that 
she  would  not  permit  of  any  revolutionary 
movement. 

Still  the  insurrection  of  the  Greek  sub- 
ects  of  the  Porte  was  not  destined  to  die 
out  without  alarming  circumstances.  On 
he  9th  of  March,  the  Porte  addressed  a 
note  to  the  British  and  French  ambassadors, 
complaining  of  the  connivance  of  the  Greek 
court  in  the  revolt;  and  on  the  21st,  a 
Turkish,  a  British,  and  a  French  vessel  of 
war  entered  the  Piraeus,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  Ali  Pasha  on  a  special  mission 
;o  Athens,  to  present  the  demands  of  the 
Porte  to  the  Greek  government.  These 
demands  were  to  the  effect  that  all  Greek 
officers  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the 
Turks  should  be  recalled  to  their  own 
country;  that  all  revolutionary  committees 
in  Greece  should  be  suppressed;  that  the 
Greek  press  should  not  be  permitted  to 
write  against  Turkey;  that  certain  Greek 
professors  should  be  dismissed  from  the 
university ;  and  that  some  rioters,  who  had 
been  liberated  from  prison  by  the  patriotic 
party,  should  be  punished.  After  a  cabinet 
council,  at  which  King  Otho  presided,  had 
been  held  by  the  Greek  government,  a  very 
curt  and  independent  answer  was  returned. 
This  not  being  satisfactory,  Nesset  Bey,  the 
Turkish  charg£  d'affaires  at  Athens,  de- 
manded his  passport,  and  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople. General  Metaxas,  the  Greek 
ambassador  at  the  city  of  the  sultan,  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  diplomatic  relations 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  were  broken  off. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated 
March  28th,  from  Syra,  gives  a  lively  pic- 
ture, at  this  period,  of  the  feelings  of  the 
population  of  the  Greek  islands  :* — "  The 
nervous  agitation  which  is  pervading  alike 

republican  form  of  government.  In  the  height  ol 
their  power  and  glory  they  several  times  defeated 
the  Persians,  then  regarded  as  the  mightiest  people 
on  the  earth,  The  Greek  cities  afterwards  turned 
their  arms  against  each  other.  Greece  then  sunk 
from  its  glorious  altitude,  submitted  to  the  yoke  of 
Alexander  and  his  successors,  and  at  length  became 
a  Roman  province.  When,  in  1451,  Sultan  Moham- 
med II.  took  Constantinople,  and  the  ancient  east- 
ern empire  was  overturned,  Greece  fell  beneath  the 
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all  classes,  takes  a  different  expression  in 
each  of  them.  Thus,  while  the  wealthy  mer- 
chants, with  whom  caution  has  become  a 
prominent  feature  of  character,  betrays  it 
only  by  his  anxious  looks  and  by  the  sus- 
picious manner  in  which  he  imparts  his 
apocryphal  information  to  the  stranger,  the 
mass  of  the  people  rather  glory  in  the  dis- 
play of  what  they  call  patriotism.  All  the 
streets  are  full  of  groups,  discussing  the  actual 
state  of  affairs,  indulging  in  the  wildest 
schemes  and  hopes,  and  using  their  loud  voices 
as  proofs  of  their  assertions.  The  coffee- 
houses and  gin-shops  resound  in  the  evening 
with  the  'Parisienne'  and  the  'Marseillaise/ 
both  of  which  have  been  quite  naturalised  in 
Greece,  and  become  national  melodies,  with 
suitable  words  adapted  to  them.  Outside 
of  the  town,  some  forty  or  fifty  patriots  are 
drilling,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
serjeant ;  while  in  the  town,  the  soldiers,  as 
well  as  the  sailors  of  the  two  men-of-war 
cutters  (which  would  be  more  appropriately 
called  boys-of-v/nr)  are  treated  with  marked 
regard.  Even  the  rising  generation  seems 
to  be  roused.  The  excitement  has  taken, 
with  them,  a  purely  artistic  turn,  and  shows 
itself  in  sundry  chalk  portraits  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  on  the  walls. 

"  If  one  analyzes  this  excitement,  the 
chief  ingredient  is  certainly  an  inveterate 
and  implacable  hatred  against  the  Turks; 
and  the  other — scarcely  less  powerful — the 
wish  of  aggrandisement  for  individuals,  as 
well  as  for  the  Greek  nation.  Their  chief 
argument  is  always,  that  Greece  cannot  ex- 
ist as  she  is ;  and  that  it  is  preferable  not 
to  exist  at  all,  than  in  such  an  humble  way. 
This  idea,  which  reminds  one  involuntarily 
of  the  dog  letting  the  bone  fall  from  the 
bridge  to  catch  the  shadow  of  it,  which  ap- 
peared larger,  is  firmly  seated  here  in  every 
Greek  mind.  The  sympathy  for  their  co- 
religionists in  Albania  and  Thessaly  is 
scarcely  used  as  a  pretext;  they  consider 
the  whole  as  purely  a  Greek  affair.  They 
speak,  indeed,  in  a  general  way  of  grievances 
and  oppressions  sometimes ;  but,  if  you  ask 
in  what  they  consist,  almost  every  one  will 
say  the  same — they  have  no  liberty  of  the 
press.  How  this  can  be  a  grievance  to  the 
population  of  Albania  and  Thessaly,  among 
whom  there  is  scarcely  anybody  who  can 
•way  of  the  Turks.  Thus  it  remained  until  the  war 
of  independence.  In  August,  1832,  Greece  again 
became  a  kingdom.  The  government  was  at  first  an 
almost  absolute  monarchy  :  the  revolution  of  Septem- 
ber, 1843,  introduced  a  constitution  ;  and  in  March, 
1844,  a  government,  on  the  basil  of  those  of  France 


read,  is  rather  difficult  to  understand.  It  is 
in  vain  to  tell  them  that  they  possess  already 
more  land  than  they  can  cultivate ;  and  that 
the  population  of  Greece  is  on  the  decrease, 
rather  than  on  the  increase.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  state  of  the  whole  population  is 
very  unsatisfactory.  Through  several  suc- 
cessive years  the  crops  have  been  insufficient ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  and  the  heavy 
taxation  which  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  court  require,  the  whole 
country,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
maritime  towns,  is  in  a  state  of  misery.  It 
is  natural  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
most  people  should  wish  for  a  change,  and 
be  ready  for  every  disturbance  in  which 
they  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  may  win 
something.  The  lower  classes,  who  are 
eager  to  join  the  insurgents,  hope  for  booty; 
the  upper  classes  for  office  and  pay  ;  which 
an  aggrandisement  of  territory  would  facili- 
tate. It  would  be  a  redeeming  point  in 
this  headlong  movement,  if  it  was  an  off- 
spring of  a  feeling  of  repressed  energy,  and 
if  they  intended  to  obtain  the  realisation  of 
their  vague  hopes  by  their  own  strength. 
But  such  is  not  the  case :  their  eyes  are 
turned  towards  Russia.  If  Russia  has 
hitherto  failed  in  rousing  the  Slavonic  popu- 
lation of  European  Turkey,  she  certainly 
has  been  successful  in  Greece.  Not  that 
much  exertion  was  wanted ;  for  all  calcula- 
tions, or  rather  expectations  of  Greek 
patriots,  were  always  based  on  Russia :  but 
one  can  perceive  distinct  traces  of  recent 
activity  in  the  positiveness  with  which  people 
look  for  Russian  help.  Of  course,  the 
Greek  church  is  not  behind  in  this  move- 
ment. You  cannot  visit  a  Greek  church 
without  seeing  signs  of  the  czar's  munifi- 
cence, which  the  papas  will  not  fail  to  point 
out  to  you.  He  will  also  show  you  divers 
passages  from  their  liturgy  :  such  as  '  A  great 
smoke  arose  from  the  north/  &c.;  upon  which 
he  will  comment  in  connexion  with  the  pre- 
sent events.  Besides  Russia,  they  also  count 
on  Austria.  It  is  useless  to  point  out  that 
Austria  has  declared  for  the  Western  powers: 
a  sly  wink  is  all  you  get  as  an  answer." 

At  this  point  we  must,  for  a  time,  leave 
the  struggle  of  the  Greek  subjects  of  the 
sultan,  to  bring  forward  other  and  con- 
temporaneous events. 

and  England,  was  proclaimed.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that  the  insurrection  is  in  those  parts  of  the 
sultan's  dominions  which  lie  next  to  the  kingdom 
of  Greece,  and  in  ancient  times  formed  part  of  it — 
namely,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Albania.  The 
once  illustrious  Macedonia  is  now  a  Turkish  province. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  FINAL  ULTIMATUM  OF  THE  ALLIED  POWERS  TO  THE, CZAR  ;  ENGLAND  PREPARES  FOR  WAR ;  DEPAR- 
TURE OF  THE  FIRST  DIVISION  OF  THE  BALTIC  FLEET  ;  THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  ST.  PETERSBURG 
JOURNAL,  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  SECEET  CORRESPONDENCE. 

PREPARATIONS  for  the  inevitable  war  had  for  I  men.     The  army  consisted  of  two  divisions, 


some  time  been  making  both  in  England 
and  France ;  still,  at  the  eleventh  hour  the 
allied  powers  resolved  to  give  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  one  last  chance  of  retracing  his 
ambitious  steps,  and  restoring  peace  to  Eu- 
rope. Late  in  February,  an  ultimatum — a 
final  ultimatum — was  dispatched  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, requiring  that  Russia  should  pledge 
herself,  within  six  days,  to  evacuate  the 
principalities  before  the  end  of  April.  The 
governments  of  France  and  England  both 
felt  that  they  could  not  permit  the  wrongful 
occupation  of  the  territories  of  Turkey  by 
Russia  to  be  continued,  and  they  signified 
that  they  should  consider  the  czar's  not 
withdrawing  his  troops  from  the  principali- 
ties as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
Forbearance  has  its  boundaries ;  and,  in  this 
case,  those  boundaries  had  been  fully  reached. 
At  the  time  it  was  sent,  this  final  ultimatum 
was  felt  to  be  a  mere  form ;  and,  before  the 
answer  to  it  was  received,  two  powerful  fleets 
had  left  our  shores,  and  an  English  army 
was  on  its  way  to  the  territories  of  the 
sultan. 

Let  us  relate  what  occurred  before  the 
reply  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  the  ulti- 
matum returned.  Incessant  preparations 
were  making  for  the  coming  war,  the  most 
prominent  and  interesting  of  which  we  will 
refer  to.  The  English  government  resolved 
to  send  out  to  Malta,  as  the  first  division  of 
the  British  division  destined  for  the  defence 
of  Turkey,  a  body  of  infantry,  amounting 
to  10,000  men,  accompanied  by  a  propor- 
tionable force  of  cavalry  and  artillery.  The 
division  consisted  of  three  battalions  of  the 
guards ;  the  4th,  28th,  33rd,  50th,  77th,  and 
93rd  regiments  of  the  line ;  and  the  2nd  bat- 
talion of  the  rifle  brigade.  The  artillery 
force  included  five  field-batteries  and  one 
brigade  for  small-arm  ball-cartridge.  The 
brigade  of  cavalry  comprised  the  Scots-greys, 
the  carbineers,  the  17th  lancers,  the  llth 
hussars,  the  8th  hussars,  and  the  Ennis- 
killens.  Lord  Raglan  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  expedition,  the  forces 
of  which  were  afterwards  raised  to  25,000 
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one  of  which  was  under  the  command  or 
General  Sir  George  Browne,  and  the  other 
of  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. One  item  of  preparation  has  a  painful 
significance  :  we  allude  to  that  of  the  medical 
stores,  which  were  provided  partly  by  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  partly  from  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Savory  and  Sons,  New  Bond- 
street.  Among  the  articles  were  1,000  Ibs. 
of  lint,  1,000  Ibs.  of  tow,  200  old  sheets, 
and  1,000  yards  of  adhesive  plaster.  Such 
things  unpleasantly  remind  the  thoughtless 
of  the  hideous  sabre-gashes  and  rending 
bullet-wounds  to  which  the  poor  soldier  is 
liable. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  the  inhabitants 
of  London  beheld  in  their  streets  the  first 
evidences  of  the  war.  At  noon  the  1st  bat- 
talion of  Coldstream  guards  marched  out 
from  St.  George's  barracks,  Trafalgar-square, 
en  route  for  Chichester,  preparatory  to  em- 
barking for  the  Mediterranean.  The  men 
seemed  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  marched 
cheerfully  along  to  the  familiar  air  of  "  The 
girl  I  left  behind  me,"  and  amidst  the  en- 
thusiastic cheers  of  the  assembled  multi- 
tude. 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  his  royal 
highness  Prince  Albert  reviewed  the  1st 
battalion  of  the  fusileers,  and  the  3rd  of  the 
grenadier  guards,  at  the  Wellington  bar- 
racks. The  prince  was  accompanied  by  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Hardinge,  and  a 
numerous  suite.  The  troops  were  drawn  up 
in  open  columns  of  companies  on  the  parade- 
ground  in  front  of  the  barracks,  and  the 
formal  inspection  was  carried  on  from  com- 
pany to  company,  and  from  man  to  man,  in 
every  detail  of  accoutrement.  "  The  tower- 
ing bear-skin  cap,"  says  a  spectator,  "had 
been  diminished  by  several  inches;  the  Minie 
rifle  was  substituted  for  '  brown  Bess ;'  the 
'  heavy-marching  order'  of  the  battalions 
carried  along  with  it  a  strongly-marked 
campaigning  character;  the  sappers  seemed 
hung  round  with  an  extra  supply  of  pick- 
axes, saws,  and  hatchets ;  even  the  officers 
seemed  to  take  an  unusual  interest  in  the  fit 
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of  their  sword-hilts.  Then  there  were,  as 
the  intervals  of  discipline  permitted,  the 
grasping  of  hands,  and  words  of  brief  and 
hearty  farewell.  The  excitement  and  the 
anticipation  of  active  service  visibly  extended 
through  the  ranks.  Nor  were  the  spectators 
indifferent  witnesses  of  the  scene  before 
them.  Thoughts  of  what  war  might  do  with 
those  stately  battalions  could  hardly  be 
avoided  on  an  occasion  of  the  kind  ;  yet  at 
least  it  was  satisfactory  to  feel  that  the 
honour  of  the  country  was  confided  to  their 
keeping.  As  the  grenadiers  returned  to 
their  quarters  at  St.  George's  barracks,  they 
were  followed  by  excited  thousands,  eager  to 
have  a  good  look  at  them  before  they  em- 
barked." 

On  the  22nd,  the  2nd  battalion  of  the 
Coldstreams,  and  the  3rd  of  the  grenadier 
guards,  proceeded  from  London  to  South- 
ampton, and  embarked  for  Malta.  Though 
scarcely  daylight  when  the  grenadiers  left  St. 
George's  barracks  for  the  Waterloo  station, 
they  were  accompanied  to  the  terminus  by 
crowds  of  people,  whose  hearty  cheers  showed 
the  true  English  interest  they  took  in  those 
who  were  leaving  their  country  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  brave  and  the  oppressed.  Ar- 
rived at  Southampton,  the  Coldstreams  and 
the  grenadiers  embarked  on  board  three 
steamers,  and  passed  out  of  the  docks  amidst 
shouts  from  the  spectators  that  rent  the  air 
— shouts  that  were  lustily  returned  by  the 
departing  soldiers. 

On  the  28th  of  this  month  of  military 

•  Our  readers  will  not  censure  us  for  placing  be- 
fore them  a  few  facts  concerning  the  brave  seaman 
who  has  led  forth  the  British  fleet  to  the  icy  seas  of 
the  north,  and  to  whom  the  maintenance  of  our 
naval  supremacy  and  glory  is  entrusted.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  is  of  a  noble  Scotch  family,  and  was  born  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1786;  entered  the  army  in  17U9; 
and  soon  gave  proofs  of  that  fearlessness  and  spirit 
for  which  he  has  so  long  been  celebrated.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Spa- 
nish war  of  succession  (when  in  1833  he  commanded 
the  fleet  of  Don  Pedro,  and  gained  a  victory  over 
the  far  superior  squadron  of  Don  Miguel),  and  in 
the  war  in  Syria,  when  that  memorable  land,  fraught 
with  so  many  venerable  associations  which  render  it 
dear  both  to  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  was 
wrested  in  1840  from  the  hands  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
who  had  revolted  against  the  sultan.  Sir  Charles 
then  held  the  rank  of  commodore,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  taking  the  towns  of  Beyrout,  Saida,  Sidon, 
and  Acre.  Sir  Charles  has  won  laurels  as  a  states- 
man and  author,  as  well  as  in  the  capacity  of  a  naval 
officer.  He  has  published  several  useful  papers  on 
topics  connected  with  his  profession,  and  an  Histo- 
rical Account  of  the  War  in  Syria ;  and  another  of 
that  in  Portugal. 

In  1833,  he  desired  to  enter  parliament,  and  stood 
for  Portsmouth,  where  be  gave  the  following  bluff 


bustle,  the  1st  battalion  of  the  Scots  fu- 
sileer  guards  left  London  and  embarked  at 
Portsmouth  for  the  East.  In  consequence 
of  her  majesty  having  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  this  splendid  corps,  it  inarched  to  Buck- 
ingham Palace  at  half-past  seven  in  the 
morning;  and  having  passed  within  the 
railing  which  surrounds  the  principal  fagade 
of  that  building,  drew  up  and  formed  in 
front  of  the  main  entrance.  As  this  was 
done,  the  queen,  Prince  Albert,  and  the 
royal  children,  surrounded  by  the  house- 
hold, presented  themselves  in  the  balcony. 
The  troops  saluted  their  sovereign,  and  then 
raised  three  tremendous  cheers.  Her  ma- 
jesty seemed  deeply  touched  at  the  spectacle 
before  her :  then  the  notes  of  the  national 
anthem  rose  into  the  air,  mingled  with  the 
measured  tramp  of  the  soldiers  as  they 
resumed  their  march.  Emotions  of  pride, 
mingled  with  sadness,  no  doubt,  affected 
our  beloved  queen  as  she  gazed  upon  that 
mass  of  noble  fellows,  then  so  full  of  life 
and  alacrity.  Where  would  they  be  when  a 
twelvemonth  had  elapsed?  Perhaps  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  their  native  land ;  or, 
perhaps,  whitening  the  marshy  banks  of  the 
Danube,  or  the  wild  plains  of  the  Crimea, 
with  their  unburied  bones.  The  troops 
reached  Portsmouth  about  one,  and  em- 
barked on  board  the  commodious  transport- 
ship,  the  Simoon,  by  three  in  the  afternoon. 
The  next  day  the  vessel  departed  for  Malta. 
At  Portsmouth  every  day  saw  the  fleet 
under  the  brave  old  Sir  Charles  Napier* 
sailor- like  account  of  himself  to  the  electors: — "In 
the  course  of  my  canvass,  I  have  been  asked  who  1 
am.  I'll  tell  you.  I  am  Captain  Charles  Napier, 
who  twenty-five  years  ago  commanded  the  Recruit 
brig  in  the  West  Indies,  and  who  had  the  honour  of 
being  twenty-four  hours  under  the  guns  of  three 
French  line-of-battle  ships  flying  from  a  British 
squadron,  the  nearest  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Hawk  brig,  was  from  five  to  six  miles  astern 
the  greatest  part  of  the  time.  I  kept  flying  double- 
shotted  broadsides  into  them.  One  of  the  ships  (the 
Hautpolt)  was  captured  by  the  Pompey  and  Cottar, 
the  other  two  escaped  by  superior  sailing.  Sir 
Alexander  Cochrane,  my  commander-in-chief,  pro- 
moted me  on  the  spot  into  her.  At  the  siege  of 
Martinique,  the  jEolui,  Cleopatra,  and  Recruit,  were 
ordered  to  beat  up  in  the  night  between  Pigeon 
Island  and  the  main,  and  anchor  close  to  Fort 
Edward  :  the  enemy,  fearing  an  attack,  burnt  their 
shipping.  At  daylight  in  the  morning,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  Fort  Edward  was  abandoned  ;  this,  how- 
ever, was  doubted.  I  offered  to  ascertain  the  fact, 
and  with  five  men  I  landed  in  open  day,  scaled  the 
walls  and  planted  the  union-jack  on  the  ramparts. 
Fortunately,  I  was  undiscovered  from  Fort  Bourbon, 
which  stood  about  a  hundred  yards  off,  and  com- 
manded it.  On  this  being  reported  to  Sir  Alexander 
;  Cochrane,  a  regiment  was  landed  in  the  night,  Fort 
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and  Admiral  Chads  advanced  towards  the 
completion  of  its  equipment.  The  latter 
practised  the  fleet,  morning  and  afternoon, 
in  gunnery ;  the  blazing  and  booming  of 
cannon  was  almost  perpetual,  and  Spithead 
presented  glorious  studies  to  enthusiastic 
artists.  On  the  8th  of  March,  the  signal — 
"  Prepare  for  sea,"  was  made  by  the  port- 
Edward  was  taken  possession  of,  and  the  mortars 
turned  against  the  enemy.  I  am  in  possession  of  a 
letter  from  Sir  Alexander,  saying,  that '  my  conduct 
was  the  means  of  saving  many  lives  and  shortening 
the  siege  of  Martinique.  I  had  once  the  misfortune 
of  receiving  a  precious  licking  from  a  French  cor- 
vette ;  the  first  shot  she  fired  broke  my  thigh,  and  a 
plumper  carried  away  the  mainmast.  The  enemy 
escaped,  but  the  British  flag  was  not  tarnished.  On 
my  return  to  England  in  command  of  the  Jason,  I 
was  turned  out  of  her  by  a  tory  admiralty,  because 
I  had  no  interest ;  but  as  I  could  not  lead  an  idle 
life  I  served  a  campaign  with  the  army  in  Portugal 
as  a  volunteer,  when  I  was  again  wounded.  At  the 
battle  of  Busaco,  I  had  the  honour  of  carrying  off  the 
field  my  gallant  friend  and  relative,  Colonel  Napier, 
now  near  me,  who  was  shot  through  the  face.  On 
my  return  to  England,  I  was  appointed  to  the 
Thames,  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  if  I  could  bring 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Neapolitan  coast  into  this 
room,  they  would  tell  you  that,  from  Naples  to  the 
Faro  point,  there  was  not  a  spot  where  I  did  not 
leave  my  mark,  and  brought  off  with  me  upwards  of 
one  hundred  sail  of  gun-boats  and  merchant-vessels. 
I  had  the  honour  of  running  the  Thames  and 
Furieuse  into  the  small  mole  of  Ponza,  which  was 
strongly  defended,  and  before  they  could  recover 
from  their  surprise  I  captured  the  island  without  the 
loss  of  a  man.  I  was  then  removed  to  the  Euryalus, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  two  French 
frigates  and  a  schooner  ;  I  chased  them  in  the  night 
close  into  Calvi,  in  the  Island  of  Corsica,  passing 
close  under  the  stern  of  one,  plumpering  her  as  I 
passed;  and  though  we  were  going  eight  knots,  I 
tried  to  run  aboard  of  her  consort,  who  was  a  little 
outside,  standing  athwart  my  hause ;  the  night  was 
dark,  the  land  close,  and  she  succeeded  in  crossing 
me,  but  I  drove  her  ashore  on  the  rocks,  where  she 
was  totally  wrecked,  and  her  consort  was  obliged  to 
anchor  close  to  her ;  the  Euryalus  wore  round  and 
got  off,  almost  brushing  the  shore  as  she  passed : 
these  ships  were  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  Armces 
en  Jltite,  mounting  twenty-two  guns  each,  and  the 
schooner  fourteen.  From  the  Mediterranean  I  was 
ordered  to  America;  and  if  my  gallant  friend,  Sir 
James  Gordon,  was  here  he  would  have  told  you 
how  I  did  my  duty  in  that  long,  arduous  service  up 
the  Potomax :  he  would  have  told  you  that  in  a 
tremendous  squall  the  Euryalus  lost  her  bowsprit 
and  all  her  top-masts,  and  that  in  twelve  hours  she 
was  again  ready  for  work  ;  we  brought  away  a  fleet 
from  Alexandria,  were  attacked  going  down  the  river 
by  batteries  built  close  to  what  was  the  residence  of 
the  great  Washington,  and  I  was  again  wounded  in 
that  action  in  the  neck." 

In  1837  he  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  in  the 
liberal   interest  to  the  electors  of  Greenwich,   and 

foiled  1,153  votes;  but  was  defeated  by  forty  votes, 
n  1841  he  was  more  fortunate,  being  elected  member 
for  Marylebone.     Since  then  he  has  frequently  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and 
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admiral's  flag-ship,  Victory,  to  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  fleet  at  Spithead  and  in  harbour. 
It  was  immediately  followed  by  another — 
"  Be  prepared  to  sail  at  the  shortest  notice." 
On  the  10th  her  majesty,  attended  by  the 
court,  arrived  from  London,  and  after  em- 
barking on  board  the  Fairy  yacht,  passed 
through  the  fleet  at  Spithead  on  her  way  to 

always  spoken  with  a  sailor-like  bluntness,  and  ex- 
hibited a  political  acuteness  not  generally  found  in 
"entlemen  whose  lives  had  been  passed  in  the  duties 
of  a  profession  which  almost  excludes  any  profound 
study  of  the  mysteries  of  statesmanship.  In  1846,  Sir 
Charles  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue ;  and,  in 
1853,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral.  We  ought 
not  to  close  this  little  account  of  the  career  of  the  gal- 
lant admiral  without  a  slight  reference  to  the  banquet 
given  to  him  by  the  members  of  the  Reform  Club, 
on  the  7th  of  March,  just  previously  to  his  departure 
for  the  Baltic.  The  speech  of  Lord  Palmerston — that 
veteran  statesman,  who  yet  possesses  more  than  the 
customary  vivacity  and  brilliancy  of  youth — when 
proposing  the  health  of  Sir  Charles,  may  be  called  a 
humorous  but  admirable  essay  on  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  the  latter.  Alluding  to  Sir  Charles's  im- 
provements in  agriculture,  the  noble  lori  observed  : — 
"  My  gallant  friend  is  a  match  for  everything,  and 
whatever  he  turns  his  hand  to  he  generally  succeeds 
in  it.  However,  gentlemen,  he  now,  like  Cincinnatus, 
leaves  his  plough,  puts  on  his  armour,  and  is  prepared 
to  do  that  good  service  to  his  country  which  he  will 
always  perform  whenever  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  him."  The  noble  viscount  added  : — "  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  repeating  an  observation  which  was  made 
to  me  by  a  very  discriminating,  calm-minded  friend 
of  mine,  who  passed  some  time  in  the  East,  and  saw 
a  great  deal  of  my  gallant  friend,  and  who,  when  he 
came  to  town,  visited  me  to  give  me  an  account  of 
what  he  had  observed.  When  I  mentioned  to  him 
my  gallant  friend,  and  praised  his  enterprise  and 
boldness,  his  daring  and  his  intrepidity,  this  gentle- 
man said,  '  Yes,  all  that  is  very  true ;  but  there  is 
another  quality  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  possesses, 
which  is  as  valuable  as  any  of  these,  and  as  important 
an  ingredient  in  his  success.  I  never  saw  any  man 
in  my  life  who  calculated  so  many  moves  beforehand.' " 
In  his  reply,  Sir  Charles,  with  the  humorous  blunt- 
ness  of  a  sailor,  observed,  amidst  much  laughter : — 
"  I  cannot  say  we  are  at  war,  because  we  are  still  at 
peace  ;  but  I  suppose  we  are  very  nearly  at  war,  and 
probably  when  I  get  into  the  Baltic  I'll  have  an  op- 
portunity of  declaring  war."  Sir  James  Graham, 
possibly  rendered  a  little  more  communicative,  and 
less  cautious,  by  the  conviviality  and  excitement  of 
the  scene,  than  a  minister  of  the  state  is  expected  to  be, 
exclaimed  : — "  My  gallant  friend  says,  when  he  goes 
into  the  Baltic  he  will  declare  war.  /,  as  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  give  him  my  free  consent  so  to  do." 
This  expression  was  severely  censured  by  the  press, 
and  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Mr.  French,  who  desired  to  know  by  what 
authority  Sir  James  Graham  delegated  a  power  of 
declaring  war  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  or  to  any  other 
person,  as  it  was  provided  by  the  constitution  of  this 
country  that  such  power  should  rest  exclusively  in  the 
sovereign.  A  rather  warm  debate  followed ;  but  the 
matter  ultimately  dropped,  Sir  James  Graham's  ob- 
servations being  regarded  as  a  little  after-dinner  in- 
discretion. 
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Osborne.  On  the  arrival  of  the  queen  at 
Portsmouth,  the  puns  of  the  Victory,  from 
which  floated  the  flag  of  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
gave  the  signal  to  dress  ship.  Almost  in- 
stantly the  fleet  was  decked  with  flags,  and 
every  ship  had  its  yards  manned.  Then  the 
Fairy,  with  the  royal  standard  flaunting 
from  her  mainmast,  glided  out  of  the  har- 
bour amid  the  lusty  cheers  of  the  crowds 
assembled  upon  the  shore.  As  the  yacht 
steered  towards  the  head  of  the  fleet,  the 
salute  from  the  latter  began.  The  sixteen 
grim  floating  giants  roared  forth  a  welcome 
from  their  iron  mouths  that  seemed  to  rend 
the  air  and  make  the  shore  tremble.  The 
little  royal  yacht  was  completely  enveloped 
in  smoke,  and  the  fleet  itself  almost  shrouded 
from  view.  At  length  nothing  could  be 
seen  through  the  vapour  but  the  bright 
flashes  of  fire,  as  the  cannons  continued 
their  wild  thunderings.  As  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  the  yacht  could  be  seen 
steaming  swiftly  through  the  fleet,  on  its 
way  to  Osborne. 

On  the  following  day,  March  the  llth, 
the  first  division  of  the  Baltic  fleet  departed 
on  its  mission.  It  comprised,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  list,  eight  screw 
line-of-battle  ships,  four  screw  and  four 
paddle-wheel  ships  of  inferior  rank,  making 
a  total  of  sixteen  war  steamers;  of  which 
two — the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Royal 
George — are  three-deckers,  while  three  carry 
admirals'  flags:  Sir  Charles  Napier's  in  the 
Duke,  Admiral  Chads'  in  the  Edinburgh, 
and  Admiral  Plumridge's  in  the  Leopard : — 


Set 


'  LlXE-Or-BATTLE  SHIPS. 


The  Duke  of  Wellington 
The  Royal  George 
The  St.  Jean  d' Acre 
The  Princess  Royal 
The  Blenheim     ... 
The  Hogue 

The  Ajax     

The  Edinburgh  ... 


Gum.          Men.  Hone-power. 


131 

121 

101 

91 

60 

60 

58 

58 


1,100 
990 
900 
850 
660 
660 
630 
630 


780 
400 
650 
'.nil 
450 
450 
450 
450 

4,030 


The  Impe'rienM 
The  Arrogant     , 
The  Amphion 
The  Tribune 


The  Leopard 
The  Dragon 
The  Bulldog 
Valorem 


VOL.  IV. 


680  6,420 

SCREW  FRIGATES. 

Gum.         Men.  Hone-power. 
...       50     ...       530     ...       360 
47     ...       450     ...       360 
84     ...       320     ...       300 


30 


300 


300 
1,320 


161  1,600 

PADDLE-WHEELS. 

Gun*.        Men.  Hone-power. 
18     ...       280     ...       560 
6     ...       200     ...       560 
6     ...       160     ...       600 


16 

46 
M 


220 
860 


400 
2,020 


This,  the  first  division  only,  was  soon 
augmented  to  twenty-two  sail ;  and  it  was 
intended  that,  when  the  northern  fleet  was 
complete,  Sir  Charles  Napier  would  have 
under  his  command  forty-four  noble  vessels, 
maimed  by  upwards  of  22,000  men,  and 
propelled  by  a  steam  power  of  more  than 
16,000  horses.  The  most  commanding- 
looking  vessel,  upon  this  occasion,  was  the 
flag-ship  of  Sir  Charles,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. It  lay  upon  the  placid  water,  silent 
and  grim,  with  an  air  of  reserved  strength 
which  threatened  to  be  terrible  in  action. 
Sir  Charles  was  anxious  to  get  to  sea ;  but, 
in  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  town-council  of  Portsmouth, 
he  attended  at  the  Guildhall,  to  receive  an 
address  they  were  anxious  to  present  to 
him.  This  address  reminded  him  of  the 
responsibility  which  rested  upon  him ;  of 
the  expectations  which  the  British  people 
entertained  of  his  prowess ;  desired  that  the 
God  of  battles  might  aid  and  prosper  him 
while  fighting  in  a  righteous  cause,  and 
enable  him  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  and 
decisive  issue.  In  conclusion,  it  wished 
him  "God  speed»!"  and  prayed  that  the 
war,  which  had  been  needlessly  forced  upon 
Europe,  might  eventually  result  in  a  lasting 
peace,  check  the  barbarous  policy  of  aggres- 
sion, and  promote  the  civilisation  of  the 
world.  The  admiral  replied  in  a  brief  and 
characteristic  speech ;  and  then,  hastening 
to  the  Victoria  pier,  was  taken  by  the 
Sprightly  on  board  his  stately  flag- ship,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  main  and  lower 
decks  of  the  latter  vessel  were  covered  with 
red  cloth,  as  it  was  understood  that  the 
queen  would  visit  the  fleet.  Just  before 
one  o'clock  the  Fairy  left  Cowes,  and  ap- 
proached the  grim  noble  vessels  that  were 
ready  to  receive  it.  Again  a  thundering 
salute  roared  and  blazed  from  every  ship,  to 
welcome  the  fair  sovereign  of  that  proud 
island  which  its  national  poet  has  described 
as  a  "  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea." 
Again  the  crews  poured  forth  thrilling 
cheers  of  welcome,  while  the  marines  pre- 
sented arms  upon  the  quarter-decks,  and 
the  bands  played  the  national  anthem.  A 
signal  from  the  Fairy  expressed  that  the 
queen  would  receive  the  captains  of  the 
different  ships  in  her  yacht,  instead  of  her- 
self visiting  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Sir  Charles,  together 
with  the  other  admirals  and  captains,  went 
and  paid  their  respects  to  her  majesty. 
Upon  their  return,  the  signal  was  given  to 
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weigh  anchor;  the  huge  sails  were  spread, 
and  the  first  division  of  the  British  fleet 
sailed  proudly  away  to  the  Baltic.  It  was 
followed,  for  several  miles,  by  the  queen's 
yacht;  and  before  returning,  her  majesty 
stood  for  some  time  waving  her  handker- 
chief to  her  bold  seamen,  who  had  gone 
forth,  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  in  the 
holy  cause  of  sustaining  the  injured  in  the 
struggle  against  the  oppressor  and  foe  of 
peace  and  civilisation.  When  out  in  the 
broad  sea,  Sir  Charles  issued  the  following 
highly  characteristic  address  to  the  fleet — 
an  address  well  calculated  to  go  right  to 
the  hearts  of  our  bluff  Jack  tars  : — "  Lads  ! 
war  is  declared.  We  are  to  meet  a  bold 
and  numerous  enemy.  Should  they  offer 
us  battle,  you  know  how  to  dispose  of  them. 
Should  they  remain  in  port,  we  must  try  to 
get  at  them.  Success  depends  upon  the 
quickness  and  precision  of  your  fire.  Lads  ! 
sharpen  your  cutlasses,  and  the  day  is  your 
own." 

Preparations  on  a  large  scale  were  being 
carried  on  in  France  simultaneously  with 
those  in  England.  Marshal  de  St.  Arnaud 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  their 
army  ;  the  first  division  being  commanded 
by  General  Canrobert,  and  the  second  by 
General  Bosquet.  Prince  Napoleon  also 
commanded  a  corps  of  reserve.  The  firs! 
division  of  the  French  army  consisted  p: 
40,000  men ;  and  a  French  fleet  of  fi  ve-and- 
twenty  vessels,  including  nine  ships  of  the 
line,  sailed  from  Brest  to  the  Baltic. 

The  Moniteur,  of  April  21st,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  French  fleet : — 

"  The  Baltic  fleet,  under  the  command  o 
Vice-admiral  Parseval-Desch&nes,  has  sailec 
from  Brest  for  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  This  fleet 
on  board  of  which  a  body  of  infantry  ant 
marine  artillery  has  embarked,  is  composed  o 
the  following  vessels : — Tage,  100  guns ;  Auster 
litz,  screw,  100  ;  Hercule,  100 ;  Jemmapes,  100 
Breslaw,  90;  Duguesclin,  90;  Inflexible,  90 
Duperrt,  80  ;  Trident,  80  ;  Semillante,  60  ;  An 
dromaque,  60 ;  Vengeance,  60 ;  Poursuivante 
50 ;  Virginie,  50 ;  Zenolie,  50  ;  Psyche",  40 
Darien,  steam-frigate,  14 ;  PJilegeton,  steam 
corvette,  10 ;  Souffleur,  ditto,  6 ;  and  Milan 

*  The  speech  referred  to  occurred  in  a  debate  i 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  17th  of  February 
on  the  then  probable  war  with  Russia.  It  was 
sort  of  review  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  a  de 
fence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  government  of  whic" 
Lord  John  Russell  was  a  member.  For  our  ow: 
part  we  cannot  recognise  in  it  the  brutal  outrag 
upon  the  virtuous  emperor,  or  the  extremely  intern 
perate  language  so  unbecoming  to  a  cabinet  minister 
Lord  John  inferred  that  the  conduct  of  the  Russia 
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Lucifer,  Aigle,  and  Daim,  small  steamers.    The 

Drench  naval  force  in  the  Black  Sea,  under  the 

ommand  of  Vice-admiral   Hammelin,  is  com- 

ioaed  of  the  Friedland,  120  guns  ;    Valmy,  120  ; 

'rille  de  Paris,  120  ;  Henry  IV.,  100  ;  Bayard, 

0  ;  Charlemagne,  screw,  90  ;  J£na,  90  ;  Jupiter, 

'0 ;  Marengo,   80 ;    steam-frigate,    Gomer,  16  ; 

Descartes,  20 ;  Vauban,  20  ;  Mogador,  8  ;  Cacique, 

4  ;    Magellan,   14  ;    San6,  14  ;   Caton,  steam- 

orvette,  4  ;  Se'rieuse,  sailing  ditto,  30 ;  Mercure, 

~)liviere,  and  Beaumanoir,  20-gun  brigs ;   Cerf, 

0-gun    brig ;  Promethee,  Salamandre,    Heron, 

,nd  Monette,  small  steamers.     The  squadron  of 

Aice-admiral  Bruat,  intended  to  act  in  the  Black 

iea,  the  Sea  of  Gallipoli,  and  in  the  Eastern 

Archipelago,  comprises  the  following  vessels:  — 

Montebello,   120  guns ;    Napoleon,    screw,    92  ; 

Suffren,  90 ;    Jean  Bart,  screw,  90 ;    Ville  de 

Marseille,  80 ;  Alger,  80 ;  Pomone,  screw,  40 ; 

Cqffarelli,  steam-frigate,  14 ;  Roland  and  Primau- 

guet,  steam-corvettes,  eight  guns  each.     Inde- 

endently  of  these  three  squadrons  and  all  the 

rigates,  or  steam-corvettes,  which  are  assembled 

n  the  Mediterranean  for  the  transport  of  the 

army  of  the  East,  all  the  naval  stations  in  the 

West  Indies,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Indo-China 

seas,  and  in  all  quarters  where  the  fisheries  are 

carried  on,  have  been  reinforced.     The  French 

navy  has  now  embarked  on  different  seas  56,000 

sailors,  and  England  has  an  equal  force." 

By  the  time  Sir  Charles  Napier  had 
reached  his  destination,  all  the  English 
newspapers  were  full  of  what  was  called 
"  The  Secret  Correspondence  !"  Every  city, 
every  town,  every  village,  every  club,  every 
little  knot  of  talkers  spoke  mysteriously  of 
the  secret  correspondence !  What  was  this 
secret  correspondence  ?  We  will  lay  it  be- 
fore you,  reader,  and  first  tell  you  how  it 
arose.  The  St.  Petersburg  Journal  of  the 
2nd  of  March,  contained  an  elaborate  at- 
tempt to  explain  and  vindicate  the  conduct 
of  the  Russian  government  in  its  aggressive 
transactions  with  respect  to  Turkey.  The 
article  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Journal  (elicited 
by  a  speech  of  Lord  John  Russell  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons)  was  regarded,  in 
a  semi-official  character,  as  having  been 
written  by  or  at  the  dictation  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  in  reply  to  this  speech, 
which  it  described  as  a  brutal  outrage.*  As 

government  had  been  deceptive  :  he  stated  that  the 
course  adopted  by  the  emperor  showed  a  total  disre- 
gard of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  an  utter  contempt 
of  its  opinion  ;  and  he  added,  that  the  cause  was 
not  alone  for  the  independence  of  Turkey,  but 
it  involved  the  peace  of  Europe,  of  which  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  was  the  wanton  disturber ;  and  it  was 
for  mankind  to  throw  upon  the  head  of  that  distur- 
ber the  consequences  which  he  so  flagrantly  and  im- 
prudently provoked. 
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will  be  observed,  it  alludes  to  a  frank  and 
unreserved  declaration,  said  to  be  made  by 
the  emperor  to  the  English  government  iu  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1853,  respecting  his 
views  concerning  Turkey,  and  contained  a 
sort  of  challenge  to  the  English  ministry  to 
produce  certain  documents,  showing  it 
shared  and  approved  of  the  intentions  of 
the  emperor  with  regard  to  the  probable 
partition  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  arti- 
cle is  possessed  of  so  singular  and  striking 
an  interest,  that  we  subjoin  it : — 

"  "We  have  just  received  a  report  of  the  sitting 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  speech  which  Lord  John  Eussell 
made   on  that  occasion.      It  is  not  here  the 
place  to  repeat  brutal  outrages,  of  which  every 
faithful  servant  of  the  emperor  will  preserve  the 
recollection,  but  which  do  not  reach  the  august 
person  to  whom  they  are  addressed.     We  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  remarking  that  the  parlia- 
mentary annals  might  be  searched  in  vaiu  for  an 
example  of  such  intemperate  language  from  the 
mouth  of  a  cabinet  minister,  in  reference  to  a 
sovereign  against  whom  the   country  of  that 
minister  has  not  yet  declared  war.     What  are 
of  importance  in.  this  speech,  are  not  the  invec- 
tives of  the  minister,  but  the  nature  of  the 
determinations  of  the  government   which  the 
speech  reveala.     It  must  be  very  evident  hence- 
forward, that  the  peace  of  the  world  does  not 
depend  upon  chance  only  ;  but  that  war  forms 
a  decided  element  of  the  plans  of  the  English 
ministry.  From  this  cause  has  necessarily  arisen 
that  fatal  distrust  which  in  the  Eastern  question 
was  the  origin  of  all  the  previous  difficulties, 
and  which  will  lead  at  last  to  the  most  deplorable 
result.     That  such  distrust  may  have  been  en- 
tertained by  France — that  it  may,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  have  found  a  place  in  the  mind  of  a  govern- 
ment still  recent,  which  has  not  had  time  to 
acquire  by  long  experience  of  former  relations 
with   it  an  exact  idea  of  our  real  intentions, 
and  abandoning  itself  involuntarily  to  the  almost 
traditional  opinion  which  has  been  formed  of 
^Russian  policy  in  the  East, — that  may  be  easily 
conceived  ;  but  on  the  part  of  England,  which 
is  aware  of  the  antecedents  and  the  character  of 
the  emperor  from  a  connexion  of  long  date,  an 
opinion  of  such  a  nature  justly  excites  surprise. 
Lett  than  any  other  the  Britith  government  should 
entertain  such  tutpicion*.     Jt  hat  in  its  hands 
the  written  proof  that  there  it  no  foundation  for 
them ;  for  long  before  the  pretrnt  condition  of 
aJTairs — before  the  questions  which   led   to   the 
mission  of  Prince  Mentschikojf  to  Constantinople 
had  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  of  difference — 
before  Great  Britain  had  adopted  the  same  line  of 
policy  as  France,  the  emperor  had  spontaneously 
explained  himself  with  the  most  perfect  candour 
to  the  queen  and  her  ministers,  icilh  the  object  of 


establishing  with  them  a  friendly  understanding, 
even  upon  the  most  important  result  which  can 
affect  the  Ottoman  empire.  Since  the  year  1829, 
his  majesty  followed  with  great  attention  the 
march  of  events  in  Turkey.  The  emperor  could 
not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  the 
changes  which  were,  one  after  the  other,  intro- 
duced into  that  state.  Ancient  Turkey  dis- 
appeared from  the  time  when  it  was  sought  to 
establish  those  institutions  diametrically  op- 
posed as  well  to  the  genius  of  Itilamisiu  as  to 
the  character  and  usages  of  the  Mussulmans — 
institutions  more  or  less  borrowed  from  modern 
liberalism,  and  consequently  entirely  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Ottoman  government.  It 
became  evident  that  Turkey  was  undergoing  a 
complete  transformation,  and  that  these  experi- 
ments, at  least  doubtful  so  far  as  regarded  the 
reorganisation  of  the  empire,  seemed  rather  cal- 
culated to  lead  to  a  crisis  which  would  overturn 
it.  It  seemed  likely  that  a  new  order  of  things 
would  arise  which,  although  indefinable,  would 
at  all  events  destroy  that  which  existed.  To 
these  permanent  and  increasing  causes  of  dis- 
solution recent  complications  have  been  added, 
resulting  from  the  affairs  of  Montenegro,  the 
religious  persecutions  exercised  in  several  Chris- 
tian provinces,  a  difference  with  the  Austrian 
government,  considerable  financial  embarrass- 
ment, and,  lastly,  the  important  affair  of  the 
holy  places,  to  which  the  imperious  demands  of 
the  I  rench  ambassador  at  Constantinople  were 
beginning  to  give  a  serious  and  menacing  charac- 
ter. These  complications,  which  created  sullen 
excitement  among  the  Christian  population, 
were  likely  from  one  day  to  another  to  bring 
about  a  sudden  catastrophe  which  it  was  urgent 
to  prevent.  Penetrated  with  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  such  a  result,  and  having  at  that 
period  almost  reached  the  region  of  the  possible, 
if  not  entirely  of  the  probable, — convinced  of 
the  disastrous  consequences  which  might  result 
from  it,  the  emperor  thought  it  necessary  to  as- 
sure himself  beforehand  whether  the  English 
government  shared  his  apprehensions.  He 
wished  more  particularly,  by  a  frank  previous 
understanding,  to  remove  every  subject  of  mis- 
understanding between  Great  Britain  and  him- 
self. It  seemed  of  the  highest  importance  to 
his  majesty  to  establish  the  most  perfect  identity 
of  views  with  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 
With  this  view  the  emperor  engaged  the  Eng- 
lish minister  at  St.  Petersburg  to  cause  her 
majesty  to  be  informed  of  his  anticipations  with 
respect  to  the  danger,  more  or  less  imminent, 
that  menaced  Turkey.  lie  requested  on  this 
subject  a  confidential  interchange  of  opinions 
with  her  Britannic  majesty.  That  was  certainly 
the  most  evident  proof  of  confidence  which  the 
emperor  could  give  to  the  court  of  St.  James ; 
and  thus  did  his  majesty  most  openly  signify 
his  sincere  wish  to  prevent  any  ulterior  diver- 
gence between  the  two  governments.  Sir.  11. 
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Seymour  acquitted  himself  forthwith  of  the  im- 
portant commission  which  the  emperor  had  im- 
pressed on  him  in  a  long  and  familiar  conversa- 
tion. The  result  has  shown  itself  in  a  corres- 
pondence of  the  most  friendly  character  between 
the  present  English  ministers  and  the  imperial 
government.  It  is  not  permitted  to  us  to  divulge 
the  contents  of  non-official  documents,  which  do 
not  concern  the  emperor  alone,  and  which  con- 
tain the  expression  of  a  mutual  confidence. 
What  we  are  permitted  to  say  is,  that  in  ex- 
amining the  circumstances  more  or  less  likely  to 
affect  the  duration  of  the  status  quo  in  the 
East, —  an  examination  undertaken  from  the 
conviction  respectively  entertained  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  sustain  that  status  quo, 
and  to  prolong  it  as  long  as  possible,  there 
never  was  any  question  of  a  plan  by  which 
[Russia  and  England  might  dispose  beforehand, 
and  between  themselves,  of  the  destiny  of  the 
different  provinces  which  constitute  the  Otto- 
man empire  ;  still  less  of  a  formal  agreement  tb 
be  concluded  between  them,  without  the  know- 
ledge and  unassisted  by  the  counsel  and  inter- 
vention of  the  other  coiyts.  The  two  parties 
were  limited  to  a  frank  and  single  confidence, 
but  without  reserve  on  either  side,  to  commu- 
nicate what  might  be  adverse  to  English  inter- 
ests, what  might  be  so  to  Russian,  so  that  in 
any  given  case  hostile  or  even  contradictory 
action  might  be  avoided.  In  looking  over  the 
different  parts  of  this  confidential  correspon- 
dence— in  recalling  the  spirit  in  which  they 
themselves  had  interpreted  it — the  ministers 
with  whom  at  the  time  it  was  carried  on,  and 
who  since  have  permitted  themselves  to  be 
swayed  by  prepossessions  to  be  regretted,  will 
be  able  to  decide  if  those  prepossessions  are 
just  Let  Lord  J.  Russell  more  especially  re- 
peruse  that  correspondence,  in  which  he  was  the 
first  to  take  part,  before  ceding  to  Lord  Clarendon 
the  direction  of  foreign  affairs.  Let  him  consult 
his  conscience,  if  the  passion  which  leads  him 
astray  permit  him  to  recognise  its  voice.  He 
can  decide  now,  whether  it  be  really  true  that 
the  emperor  has  been  wanting  in  frankness  to- 
wards the  English  government ;  or  if  rather  his 
majesty  has  not  unbosomed  himself  to  England 
with  as  little  reserve  as  possible  ;  if  there  exists 
the  least  reason  for  believing  that  we  have  am- 
bitious or  exclusive  views  on  Constantinople ; 
or,  if  on  the  contrary,  the  emperor  has  not  ex- 
plained himself  in  a  way  to  remove  all  doubt  as 
to  his  real  intentions  on  the  subject  of  the 
political  combinations  to  be  avoided,  in  the  ex- 
treme case  which  he  at  the  time  pointed  out  to 
the  foresight  of  the  British  government." 

The  charge  of  complicity  thus  made 
against  the  English,  government  was  an 
artful  and  a  serious  one.  The  Earl  of  Derby 
rose  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  demanded  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  whether  the  confidential 
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correspondence  referred  to  by  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Journal  did  actually  take  place,  and 
whether  the  noble  earl,  being  challenged  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  would  satisfy  the 
people  of  this  country  by  producing  the  whole 
of  such  correspondence?  Lord  Aberdeen, 
in  reply,  said : — "  The  communications  to 
which  the  noble  earl  referred,  and  which 
took  place  between  his  majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  some  of  her  majesty's  minis- 
ters, were  not  printed  with  the  papers  laid 
on  the  table,  in  consequence  of  the  confi- 
dential character  which  was  considered  to 
be  in  some  degree  attached  to  them.  It 
has  not  been  usual,  under  circumstances 
similar  to  those  under  which  these  communi- 
cations were  m.  de,  to  lay  upon  the  table  of 
parliament  a  statement  of  familiar  conver- 
sation, such  as  those  described,  between  a 
sovereign  and  a  foreign  minister ;  and  for 
this  reason  her  majesty's  government  did 
not  think  it  proper  or  consistent  with  that 
respect  or  delicacy  which  was  due  to  a 
prince  with  whom  we  were  on  terms  of 
alliance,  to  produce  papers  which  had  a 
somewhat  private  and  confidential  character. 
The  statement  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Journal, 
which  must  be  considered  as  in  some  degree 
official,  and  by  which  it  appears  that  there 
is  no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Russia  that 
her  majesty's  government  should  produce 
and  make  public  all  communications  which 
had  passed  on  the  subject,  relieves  her  ma- 
jesty's ministers  from  much  difficulty  in 
treating  with  the  matter,  and  removes  any 
reasonable  scruple  they  might  have  enter- 
tained relative  to  the  production  of  the 
papers  to  which  the  noble  earl  refers.  I 
can  assure  the  noble  earl,  that  if  he  had 
not  made  the  observations  he  has,  I  should 
still  have  laid  these  papers  on  the  table,  and 
stated  these  communications  to  your  lord- 
ships, the  object  to  retain  them  and  consider 
them  as  private  having  now  ceased.  The 
whole  of  this  correspondence  will  therefore 
be  laid  upon  the  table." 

This  secret  correspondence  attracted  so 
much  attention,  is  so  necessary  to  the  per- 
fect understanding  of  the  politics  of  the 
war,  and  contains  matter  of  so  much  inter- 
est of  an  historical  and  anecdotal  character, 
that  we  deem  its  introduction  a  duty  we 
owe  to  our  readers.  It  might  be  not  incor- 
rectly described  as  glances  of  Nicholas  at 
home;  of  Nicholas  while  weaving  subtle 
webs  for  the  enslavement  of  nations  and 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  future  czars  of 
Russia : — 
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No.  1. 

Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  to  Lord  J.  Bussell.— (Be- 
ceived  Jan.  23rd. — Secret  and  confidential.) 

"St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  llth,  1853. 
"  My  Lord, — On  the  evening  of  the  9th  in- 
stant,  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  the  emperor 
at  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Helen,  who, 
it  appeared,  had  kindly  requested  permission  to 
invite  Lady  Seymour  and  myself  to  meet  the 
'  imperial  family.  The  emperor  came  up  to  me, 
in  the  most  gracious  manner,  to  say  that  he 
had  heard  with  great  pleasure  of  her  majesty's 
government  having  been  definitively  formed,* 
I  adding  that  he  trusted  the  ministry  would  be  of 
long  duration.  His  imperial  majesty  desired 
mo  particularly  to  convey  this  assurance  to  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  with  whom,  he  said,  he  had 
been  acquainted  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  for 
whom  he  entertained  equal  regard  and  esteem. 
His  majesty  desired  to  be  brought  to  the  kind 
recollection  of  his  lordship. 

"  '  You  know  my  feelings,'  the  emperor  said, 
'  with  regard  to  England.  What  I  have  told  you 
before  I  say  again  ;  it  was  intended  that  the 
two  countries  should  be  upon  terms  of  close 
amity ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  this  will  continue 
to  be  the  case.  You  have  now  been  a  certain 
time  here,  and,  as  you  have  seen,  there  have 
been  very  few  points  upon  which  we  have  dis- 
agreed ;  our  interests,  in  fact,  are  upon  almost 
all  questions  the  same.' 

"  I  observed,  that  '  I  really  was  not  aware 
that  since  I  had  been  at  St.  Petersburg  there 
had  been  any  actual  disagreements  whatever  be- 
tween us,  except  with  regard  to  Louis  Na- 
poleon's No.  111., — a  point,  respecting  which 
each  government  had  its  own  opinion  (manure 
de  voir),  but  a  point  which,  after  all,  was  very 
immaterial.' 

"  '  The  No.  III.,'  the  emperor  replied, '  would 
involve  a  long  explanation ;  I  will  therefore  not 
touch  upon  the  subject  at  present ;  I  should 
be  glad,  however,  that  you  should  hear  what  I 
have  to  say  upon  the  question,  and  will  beg 
of  you  to  call  upon  me  some  morning  when  I  am 
a  little  free  from  engagements.' 

"  I,  of  course,  requested  that  his  majesty 
would  be  good  enough  to  lay  his  orders  upon  me. 
"  In  the  meantime  the  emperor  went  on  to 
Bay  : — '  I  repeat  that  it  is  very  essential  that  the 
two  governments — that  is,  that  the  English 
government  and  I,  and  1  and  the  English  govern- 
ment— should  be  upon  the  best  terms  ;  and  the 
necessity  was  never  greater  than  at  present.  I 
beg  you  to  convey  these  words  to  Lord  John 
Russell.  When  we  are  agreed  (f  accord),  I  am 
quite  without  anxiety  as  to  the  west  of  Europe; 
it  is  immaterial  what  the  others  may  think  or 
do.  As  to  Turkey,  that  is  another  question ; 
that  country  is  in  a  critical  state,  and  may  give 
us  all  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  And  now  I  will 
take  my  leave,  of  you  ;'  which  his  majesty  pro- 
•  That  U,  the  Aberdeen  administration. 


ceeded  to  do  by  shaking  hands  with  me  very 
graciously.  It  instantly  occurred  to  me  that 
the  conversation  was  incomplete  and  might  never 
be  renewed,  and,  as  the  emperor  still  held  my 
hand,  I  said, '  Sir,  with  your  gracious  permission, 
I  would  desire  to  take  a  great  liberty.'  '  Cer- 
tainly,' his  majesty  replied,  '  what  is  it  ?  let  me 
hear."  '  Sir,"  I  observed,  '  your  majesty  has 
been  good  enough  to  charge  me  with  general 
assurances  as  to  the  identity  of  views  between 
the  two  cabinets,  which  assuredly  have  given 
me  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  will  be  received 
with  equal  satisfaction  in  England  ;  but  I  should 
be  particularly  glad  that  your  majesty  should 
add  a  few  words  which  may  tend  to  calm  the 
anxiety  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Turkey, 
which  passing  events  are  so  calculated  to  excite 
on  the  part  of  her  majesty's  government.  Per- 
haps you  will  be  pleased  to  charge  me  with  some 
additional  assurances  of  this  kind.' 

"  The  emperor's  words  and  manner,  although 
still  very  kind,  showed  that  his  majesty  had  no 
intention  of  speaking  to  me  of  the  demonstra- 
tion which  he  is  about  to  make  in  the  south. 
Ho  said,  however,  at  first  with  a  little  hesita- 
tion, but,  as  he  proceeded,  in  an  open  and  un- 
hesitating manner, — '  The  affairs  of  Turkey  are 
in  a  very  disorganised  condition ;  the  country 
itself  seems  to  be  falling  to  pieces  (nienace 
ruine)  ;  the  fall  will  be  a  great  misfortune,  and  it 
is  very  important  thatEuglandandltussia  should 
come  to  a  perfectly  good  understanding  upon 
these  affairs,  and  that  neither  should  take  any 
decisive  step  of  which  the  other  is  not  apprised." 

"  I  observed  in  a  few  words,  that  I  rejoiced  to 
hear  that  his  imperial  majesty  held  this  lan- 
guage ;  that  this  was  certainly  the  view  I  took 
of  the  manner  in  which  Turkish  questions  were 
to  be  treated. 

"  '  Tenez,'  the  emperor  said,  as  if  proceeding 
with  his  remark,  'tenez;  nous  avons  sur  les 
bras  un  homme  malade — un  homme  gravement 
malade  ;  ce  sera,  je  vous  le  dis  franchement,  un 
grand  malheur  si,  un  de  ces  jours,  il  devait  nous 
ecbapper,  surtout  avant  que  toutes  les  disposi- 
tions necessaires  fussent  prises.  Mais  enfin  ce 
n'est  point  le  moment  de  vous  parler  de  cela.' 

"  It  was  clear  that  the  emperor  did  not  intend 
to  prolong  the  conversation.  I  therefore  said, 
'  Votre  majeste  est  si  gracieuse  qu'elle  me  per- 
mettra  de  lui  faire  encore  une  observation. 
Votre  majeste  dit  que  1'homme  est  malade ;  c'est 
bien  vrai,  mais  votre  majesty  daignera  m'ex- 
cuser  si  je  lui  fais  observer,  que  c'est  &  1'homme 
geneVeux  et  fort  de  menager  rhomme  malade  et 
faible.' 

"The  emperor  then  took  leave  ot  me  in  a 
manner  which  conveyed  the  impression  of  my 
having,  at  least,  not  given  offence,  and  again 
expressed  his  intention  of  sending  for  me  on 
some  future  day.  Whether  the  intention  will 
be  acted  upon  is  not  to  me  so  certain.  It  may 
be  right  that  I  should  state  to  your  lordship 
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that  I  propose  giving  Count  Nesselrode  an  ac- 
count of  my  conversation  with  his  imperial 
master.  I  am  convinced  that  the  chancellor  is 
invariably  favourable  to  measures  of  moderation, 
and,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  to  English 
views.  His  desire,  then,  to  act  in  harmony 
with  her  majesty's  government  cannot  but  be 
strengthened  by  learning  the  cordial  declara- 
tions which  the  emperor  has  made  to  me  upon 
the  subject.  Upon  reading  over  my  despatch, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  conversation,  although 
abridged,  has  been  faithfully  reported  ;  the  only 
point  of  any  interest  which  I  am  aware  of  not 
having  touched  upon  being,  that  the  emperor 
observed  that  the  last  accounts  from  Constanti- 
nople were  more  satisfactory,  the  Turks  appear- 
ing to  be  more  reasonable,  although  by  what 
process  they  had  become  so  had  not  been  made 
apparent.  I  will  only  observe  that  we  have 
every  interest  in  its  being  understood  that  no 
decision  should  be  taken  in  the  affairs  of  Tur- 
key, without  concert  with  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment, by  a  sovereign  who  can  dispose  of  several 
hundred  thousand  bayonets. 

"  Would  the  understanding  be  acted  upon  ? — 
That,  indeed,  may  well  be  doubted,  and  the 
rather  as  the  emperor's  assurances  are  a  little 
contradicted  by  the  measures  to  which  it  has 
been  my  duty  to  call  your  lordship's  attention. 
Still,  his  imperial  majesty's  words  appear  to  me 
to  possess  considerable  value,  and  certainly  they 
offer  me  at  this  moment  an  advantage  of  which 
I  shall  not  be  backward  in  availing  myself. 
Tour  lordship  will  pardon  me  if  I  remark  that, 
after  reflecting  attentively  upon  my  conversa- 
tion with  the  emperor,  it  appears  to  me  that 
this,  and  any  overture  of  the  kind  which  may 
be  made,  tends  to  establish  a  dilemma  by  which 
it  is  very  desirable  that  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment should  not  allow  them  selves  to  be  fettered. 
The  dilemma  seems  to  be  this : — If  her  majesty's 
government  do  not  come  to  an  understanding 
with  Russia  as  to  what  is  to  happen  in  the  event 
of  the  sudden  downfall  of  Turkey,  they  will 
have  the  less  reason  for  complaining  if  results 
displeasing  to  England  should  be  prepared.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  her  majesty's  government 
should  erfter  into  the  consideration  of  such 
eventualities,  they  make  themselves  in  some 
degree  consenting  parties  to  a  catastrophe 
which  they  have  so  much  interest  in  warding 
off  as  long  as  possible.  The  sum  is  probably 
this : — That  England  has  to  desire  a  close  con- 
cert with  Russia,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the 
downfall  of  Turkey ;  while  Russia  would  be  well 
pleased  that  the  concert  should  apply  to  the 
events  by  which  this  downfall  is  to  be  followed. 
"  I  have,  &c., 

"  G.  H.  SEYMOUR." 

"  P.  S. — Since  this  despatch  was  written  I 

have  heard  from  the  Austrian  minister,  that  the 

emperor  has  spoken  to  him  of  the  conversation 

which  he  had  held  with  me.     '  I  told  Sir  HamU- 
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ton  Seymour,'  his  majesty  said,  '  that  the  new 
ministry  appears  to  me  to  be  strong,  and  that  I 
am  anxious  for  its  duration ;  although,  to  say 
the  truth,  as  regards  England,  I  have  learnt 
that  it  is  the  country  with  which  we  must  be 
allied.  We  must  not  lean  to  this  or  that  party.' 

"  G.  H.  S." 


No.  2. 

Sir  G-.  H.  Seymour  to  Lord  John  Russell. — (Re- 
ceived Feb.  6th. — Secret  and  confidential.) 

"  St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  22nd,  1853. 
"  My  Lord, — On  the  ]4th  instant,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  summons  which  I  received  from  the 
chancellor,  I  waited  upon  the  emperor,  and  had 
the  honour  of  holding  with  his  imperial  majesty 
the  very  interesting  conversation  of  which  it  will 
be  my  duty  to  offer  your  lordship  an  account, 
which,  if  imperfect,  will,  at  all  events,  not  be 
incorrect.  I  found  his  majesty  alone ;  he  re- 
ceived me  with  great  kindness,  saying,  that  I 
had  appeared  desirous  to  speak  to  him  upon 
Eastern  affairs ;  that,  on  his  side,  there  was  no 
indisposition  to  do  so,  but  that  he  must  begin 
at  a  remote  period. 

"  '  You  know,'  his  majesty  said,  '  the  dreams 
and  plans  iu  which  the  Empress  Catherine  was 
in  the  habit  of  indulging ;  these  were  handed 
down  to  our  time ;  but  while  I  inherited  im- 
mense territorial  possessions,  I  did  not  inherit 
those  visions — those  intentions,  if  you  like  to 
call  them  so.  On  the  contrary,  ray  country  is 
so  vast,  so  happily  circumstanced  in  every  way, 
that  it  would  be  unreasonable  in  me  to  desire 
more  territory  or  more  power  than  I  possess ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  am  the  first  to  tell  you  that 
our  great,  perhaps  our  only  danger,  is  that  which 
would  arise  from  an  extension  given  to  an  em- 
pire already  too  large.  Close  to  us  lies  Turkey, 
and,  in  our  present  condition,  nothing  better 
for  our  interest  can  be  desired  ;  the  times  have 
gone  by  when  we  had  anything  to  fear  from  the 
fanatical  spirit  or  the  military  enterprise  of  the 
Turks,  and  yet  the  country  is  strong  enough, 
or  has  hitherto  been  strong  enough,  to  preserve 
its  independence,  and  to  insure  respectful  treat- 
ment from  other  countries.  Well,  in  that  em- 
pire there  are  several  millions  of  Christians 
whose  interests  I  am  called  upon  to  watch  over 
(surveiller),  while  the  right  of  doing  so  is  secured 
to  me  by  treaty.  I  may  truly  say  that  I  make 
a  moderate  and  sparing  use  of  my  right,  and  I 
will  freely  confess  that  it  is  one  which  is  at- 
tended with  obligations  occasionally  very  incon- 
venient ;  but  I  cannot  recede  from  the  discharge 
of  a  distinct  duty.  Our  religion,  as  established 
in  this  country,  came  to  us  from  the  East,  and 
there  are  feelings,  as  well  as  obligations,  which 
never  must  be  lost  sight  of.  Now,  Turkey,  in 
the  condition  which  I  have  described,  has  by 
degrees  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  decrepitude, 
that,  as  I  told  you  the  other  night,  eager  as  we 
all  are  for  the  prolonged  existence  of  the  man 
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(and  that  I  am  as  desirous  as  you  can  be  for  the 
continuance  of  his  life,  I  beg  you  to  believe),  he 
may  suddenly  die  upon  our  hands  (nout  retter 
tur  let  brat) ;  we  cannot  resuscitate  what  is 
dead  ;  if  the  Turkish  empire  falls,  it  falls  to 
rise  no  more ;  and  I  put  it  to  you,  therefore, 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  be  provided  beforehand 
for  a  contingency,  than  to  incur  the  chaos,  con- 
fusion, and  the  certainty  of  a  European  war, 
all  of  which  must  attend  the  catastrophe  if  it 
should  occur  unexpectedly,  and  before  some  ul- 
terior system  has  been  sketched  ?  This  is  the 
point  to  which  I  am  desirous  that  you  should 
call  the  attention  of  your  government.' 

"  '  Sir,'  I  replied,  '  your  majesty  is  so  frank 
with  me  that  1  am  sure  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  permit  me  to  speak  with  the  same 
openness.  I  would  then  observe  that,  deplorable 
as  is  the  condition  of  Turkey,  it  is  a  country 
which  has  long  been  plunged  in  difficulties  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  insurmountable.  With 
regard  to  contingent  arrangements,  her  majesty's 
government,  as  your  majesty  is  well  aware,  ob- 
jects, as  a  general  rule,  to  taking  engagements 
upon  possible  eventualities,  and  would,  perhaps, 
be  particularly  disinclined  to  doing  so  in  this 
instance.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  a 
great  disinclination  (repugnance)  might  be  ex- 
pected in  England  to  disposing  by  anticipation 
(d' etcompter)  of  the  succession  of  an  old  friend 
and  ally.' 

"  '  The  rule  is  a  good  one,'  the  emperor  re- 
plied, '  good  at  all  times,  especially  in  times  of 
uncertainty  and  change,  like  the  present ;  still 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should 
understand  one  another,  and  not  allow  events 
to  take  us  by  surprise  ;  maiutenant  je  de'sire 
vous  parler  en  ami  et  en  gentleman;  si  nous 
arrivons  a  nous  entendre  sur  cette  affaire, 
1'Angleterre  et  moi,  pour  le  reste  peu  m'ira- 
porte ;  il  m'est  indifferent  ce  que  font  ou  pensent 
les  autres.  Usant  done  de  franchise,  je  vous  dis 
nettement,  que  si  1'Angleterre  souge  a  s'e'tablir 
uu  de  ces  jours  a.  Constantinople,  je  ne  le  per- 
mettrai  pas  ;  je  ne  vous  prete  point  ces  inten- 
tions, mats  il  vaut  mieux  dans  ces  occasions 
parler  clairement ;  de  mon  cCti',  je  suis  «'g»le- 
ment  dicpos£  de  prendre  1'engagement  de  ne  pas 
m'y  etabiir,  en  proprieiaire,  il  s'entend,  car  en 
depositaire  je  ne  dis  pas  ;  il  pourrait  se  faire 
que  les  circonstances  me  misent  dans  le  cas 
d'occuper  Constantinople,  si  rien  ne  se  trouve 
prevu,  si  Ton  doit  tout  laisser  aller  au  hazard.' 

"  I  thanked  his  majesty  for  the  frankness  of 
his  declarations,  and  for  the  desire  which  he  had 
expressed  of  acting  cordially  and  openly  with 
her  majesty's  government,  observing  at  the 
same  time  that  such  an  understanding  appeared 
the  best  security  against  the  sudden  danger  to 
which  his  majesty  had  alluded.  I  added  that, 
although  unprepared  to  give  a  decided  opinion 
upon  questions  of  such  magnitude  and  deli- 
cacy, it  appeared  to  me  possible  that  some 


such  arrangement  might  be  made  between  her 
majesty's  government  and  his  majesty  as  might 
guard,  if  not  for,  at  least  against  certain  con- 
tingencies. To  render  my  meaning  more  clear 
I  said,  further, '  I  can  only  repeat,  sir,  that  in 
my  opinion  her  majesty's  government  will  be 
indisposed  to  make  certain  arrangements  con- 
nected with  the  downfall  of  Turkey,  but  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  be  ready  to  pledge  them- 
selves against  certain  arrangements  which  might, 
in  that  event,  be  attempted." 

"  His  imperial  majesty  then  alluded  to  a  con- 
versation which  he  had  held  the  last  time  he 
was  in  England  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  to  the  motives  winch  had  compelled  him  to 
open  himself  to  his  grace;  then,  as  now,  his 
majesty  was,  he  said,  eager  to  provide  against 
events  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  concert, 
might  compel  him  to  act  in  a  manner  opposed 
to  the  views  of  her  majesty's  government. 
The  conversation  passed  to  the  events  of  the 
day,  when  the  emperor  briefly  recapitulated  his 
claims  upon  the  holy  places — claims  recognised 
by  the  firman  of  lust  February,  and  confirmed 
by  a  sanction  to  which  his  majesty  said  he  at- 
tached much  more  importance — the  word  of  a 
sovereign.  The  execution  of  promises  so  made 
and  so  ratified  the  emperor  said  he  must  insist 
upon,  but  was  willing  to  believe  that  his  object 
would  be  attained  by  negotiation,  the  last  ad- 
vices from  Constantinople  being  rather  more 
satisfactory.  I  expressed  my  belief  that  nego- 
tiation, followed,  as  I  supposed  it  had  been,  by 
the  threats  of  military  measures,  would  be  found 
sufficient  to  secure  a  compliance  with  the  just 
demands  of  Kussia.  I  added  that  I  desired  to 
state  to  his  majesty  what  I  had  previously  read 
from  a  written  paper  to  his  minister — viz.,  that 
what  I  feared  for  Turkey  were  not  the  inten- 
tions of  his  majesty,  but  the  actual  result  of  the 
measures  which  appeared  to  be  in  contempla- 
tion. That  I  would  repeat,  that  two  conse- 
quences might  be  anticipated  from  the  appear- 
ance of  an  imperial  army  on  the  frontiers  of 
Turkey  —  the  one  the  counter-demonstration 
which  might  be  provoked  on  the  part  of  France  ; 
the  other,  and  the  more  serious,  the  rising, 
on  the  part  of  the  Christian  population  against 
the  sultan's  authority,  already  so  much  weakened 
by  revolts  and  by  a  severe  financial  crisis. 

"  The  emperor  assured  me  that  no  movement 
of  his  forces  had  yet  taken  place  (n'ont  pat 
bovge),  and  expressed  his  hope  that  no  advance 
would  be  required.  With  regard  to  a  French 
expedition  to  the  sultan's  dominions,  his  ma- 
jesty intimated  that  such  a  step  would  bring 
affairs  to  an  immediate  crisis ;  that  a  sense  of 
honour  would  compel  him  to  send  his  forces 
into  Turkey  without  delay  or  hesitation  ;  that 
if  the  result  of  such  an  advance  should  prove  to 
be  the  overthrow  of  the  Great  Turk,  he  should 
regret  the  event,  but  should  feel  that  he  had 
acted  as  he  was  compelled  to  do. 
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"  To  the  above  report  I  have  only,  I  think, 
to  add  that  the  emperor  desired  to  leave  it  to 
my  discretion  to  communicate  or  not  to  his 
minister  the  particulars  of  our  conversation  ; 
and  that  before  I  left  the  room  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty said,  '  You  will  report  what  has  passed 
between  us  to  the  queen's  government,  and  you 
will  say  that  I  shall  be  ready  to  receive  any 
communication  which  it  may  be  their  wish  to 
make  to  me  upon  the  subject."  The  other 
topics  touched  upon  by  the  emperor  are  men- 
tioned iu  another  despatch.  With  regard  to  the 
extremely  important  overture  to  which  this  re- 
port relates,  I  will  only  observe  that,  as  it  is  my 
duty  to  record  impressions,  as  well  as  facts  and 
statements,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  if  words, 
tone,  and  manner  offer  any  criterion  by  which  in- 
tentions are  to  be  judged,  the  emperor  is  pre- 
pared to  act  with  perfect  fairness  and  openness 
towards  her  majesty's  government.  His  ma- 
jesty has,  no  doubt,  his  own  objects  in  view  ; 
and  he  is,  in  my  opinion,  too  strong  a  believer 
in  the  imminence  of  dangers  in  Turkey.  I  am, 
however,  impressed  with  the  belief  that,  in 
carrying  out  those  objects,  as  in  guarding 
against  those  dangers,  his  majesty  is  sincerely 
desirous  of  acting  in  harmony  with  her  majesty's 
government. 

"  I  would  now  submit  to  your  lordship  that 
this  overture  cannot  with  propriety  pass  un- 
noticed by  her  majesty's  government.     It  has 
been  on  a  first  occasion  glanced  at,  and  on  a 
second  distinctly  made  by  the  emperor  himself 
to  the  queen's  minister  at  his  court,  while  the 
conversation    held   some   years    ago    with    the 
Duke  of  Wellington  proves  that  the  object  in 
view  is  one  which  has  long  occupied  the  thoughts 
of  his  imperial  majesty.     If,  then,  the  proposal 
were  to  remain  unanswered,  a  decided  advan- 
tage would  be  secured  to  the  imperial  cabinet, 
which,  in  the  event  of  some  great  catastrophe 
taking  place  in  Turkey,  would  be  able  to  point 
to  proposals  made  to  England,  and  which,  not 
having  been  responded  to,  left  the  emperor  at 
liberty,  or  placed  him  under  the  necessity  o) 
following  his  own  line  of  policy  in  the  East. 
Again,  I  would  remark  that  the  anxiety  ex- 
pressed by  the  emperor,  even  looking  to  his 
own  interests,  for  an  extension  of  the  days  '  o! 
the  dying  man,'  appears  to  me  to  justify  her 
majesty's  government  in  proposing  to  his  im- 
perial majesty  to  unite  with  England  in  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  may  lead  to  prop 
up  the  falling  authority  of  the  sultan.     Lastly 
I  would  observe  that,  even  if  the  emperor  shoulc 
be  found  disinclined  to  lend  himself  to  such 
course  of  policy  as  might  arrest  the  downfall  o 
Turkey,  his  declarations  to  me  pledge  him  tc 
be  ready  to  take  beforehand,  in  concert  with 
her  majesty's  government,  such  precautions  a 
may  possibly  prevent  the  fatal  crisis  being  fol 
lowed  by  a  scramble  for  the  rich  inheritance 


noble  triumph  would  be  obtained  by  the  civili- 
sation of  the  nineteenth  century  if  the  void  left 
>y  the  extinction  of  Mohammedan  rule  in  Europe 
:ould  be  filled  up  without  an  interruption  of 
he  general  peace,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
:autions  adopted  by  the  two  principal  govern- 
ments the  most  interested  in  the  destinies  of 
Turkey.  I  have,  &c., 

"  Q-.  H.  SEYMOUB." 


which 


would 
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remain  to  be   disposed  of.    A 


No.  3. 

Sir  Or.  H.  Seymour  to  Lord  J.  Russell. — (Ee 
ceived  Feb.  6th. — Secret  and  confidential.) 

(Extract.)  "  St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  22, 1853. 
"  I  have  generally  found  straightforward  con- 
duct to  be  the  best  policy,  and  as  it  is  pecu- 
iarly  called  for  towards  those  who  have  acted 
>y  us  in  a  similar  manner,  upon  leaving  the 
)alace  on  the  14th  inst.  I  drove  to  the  Foreign- 
office,  and  gave  Count  Nesselrode  a  correct 
summary  of  the  conversation  I  had  just  had 
the  honour  of  holding  with  the  emperor." 

No.  4. 

Lord  J.  Eussell  to  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour. — Secret 
and  confidential.) 
"Foreign- office,  Feb.  9,  1853. 

"  Sir, — I  have  received  and  laid  before  the 
queen  your  secret  and  confidential  despatch  of 
the  22nd  of  January. 

"  Her  majesty,  upon  this  as  upon  former  oc- 
asions,  is  happy  to  acknowledge  the  modera- 
tion, the  frankness,  and  the  friendly  disposition 
of  his  imperial  majesty. 

"  Her  majesty  has  directed  me  to  reply  in  the 
same  spirit  of  temperate,  candid,  and  amicable 
discussion. 

"  The  question  raised  by  his  imperial  majesty 
is  a  very  serious  one.  It  is,  supposing  the  con- 
tingency of  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire to  be  probable,  or  even  imminent,  '  whether 
it  is  not  better  to  be  provided  beforehand  for  a 
contingency  than  to  incur  the  chaos,  confusion, 
and  the  certainty  of  a  European  war,  all  of 
which  must  attend  the  catastrophe  if  it  should 
occur  unexpectedly,  and  before  some  ulterior 
system  has  been  sketched;  this  is  the  point,' 
said  his  imperial  majesty,  '  to  which  I  am  de- 
sirous that  you  should  call  the  attention  of 
your  government.' 

"  In  considering  this  grave  question,  the  first 
reflection  which  occurs  to  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment is,  that  no  actual  crisis  has  occurred  which 
renders  necessary  a  solution  of  this  vast  Euro- 
pean problem.  Disputes  have  arisen  respect- 
ing the  holy  places,  but  these  are  without  the 
sphere  of  the  internal  government  of  Turkey, 
and  concern  Eussia  and  France  rather  than  the 
Sublime  Porte.  Some  disturbance  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Austria  and  the  Porte  has  been 
caused  by  the  Turkish  attack  on  Montenegro ; 
but  this,  again,  relates  rather  to  dangers  afl'ect 
ing  the  frontier  of  Austria  than  the  authority 
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and  safety  of  the  sultan  ;  BO  that  there  is  no 
sufficient  cause  for  intimating  to  the  sultan 
that  he  cannot  keep  peace  at  home,  or  preserve 
friendly  relations  with  his  neighbours. 

"  It  occurs  further  to  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment to  remark  that  the  event  which  is  con- 
templated is  not  definitely  fixed  in  point  of 
time.  When  William  III.  and  Louis  XIV.  dig- 
posed,  by  treaty,  of  the  succession  of  Charles  II. 
of  Spain,  they  were  providing  for  an  event 
which  could  not  be  far  off.  The  infirmities  of 
the  sovereign  of  Spain  and  the  certain  end  of 
any  human  life,  made  the  contingency  in  pros- 
pect both  sure  and  near.  The  death  of  the 
Spanish  king  was  in  no  way  hastened  by  the 
treaty  of  partition.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  the  provision,  made  in  the  last  century, 
for  the  disposal  of  Tuscany  upon  the  decease  of 
the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Medici.  But 
the  contingency  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Otto- 
man empire  is  of  another  kind.  It  may  happen 
twenty,  fifty,  or  100  years  hence. 

"  In  these  circumstances  it  would  hardly  be 
consistent  with  the  friendly  feelings  towards 
the  sultan  which  animate  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, no  less  than  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
to  dispose  beforehand  of  the  provinces  under 
his  dominion.  Besides  this  consideration,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  observed,  that  an  agreement 
made  in  such  a  case  tends  very  surely  to  hasten 
the  contingency  for  which  it  is  intended  to 
provide.  Austria  and  France  could  not,  in 
fairness,  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  transac- 
tion, nor  would  such  concealment  be  consistent 
with  the  end  of  preventing  an  European  war. 
Indeed,  such  concealment  cannot  be  intended 
by  his  imperial  majesty.  It  is  to  be  inferred 
that,  as  soon  as  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
should  have  agreed  on  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued, and  have  determined  to  enforce  it,  they 
should  communicate  their  intentions  to  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  An  agreement  thus 
made,  and  thus  communicated,  would  not  be 
very  long  a  secret ;  and  while  it  would  alarm 
and  alienate  the  sultan,  the  knowledge  of  its 
existence  would  stimulate  all  his  enemies  to 
increased  violence  and  more  obstinate  conflict. 
They  would  fight  with  the  conviction  that  they 
must  ultimately  triumph,  while  the  sultan's 
generals  and  troops  would  feel  that  no  imme- 
diate success  could  save  their  cause  from  final 
overthrow.  Thus  would  be  produced  and 
strengthened  that  very  anarchy  which  is  now 
feared,  and  the  foresight  of  the  friends  of  the 
patient  would  prove  the  cause  of  his  death. 

"Her  majesty's  government  need  scarcely 
enlarge  on  the  dangers  attendant  on  the  execu- 
tion of  any  similar  convention.  The  example 
of  the  succession  war  is  enough  to  show  how 
little  such  agreements  are  respected  when  a 
pressing  temptation  urges  their  violation.  The 
position  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  as  depositary, 
out  not  proprietor,  of  Constantinople,  would  be 
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exposed  to  numberless  hazards,  both  from  the 
long-cherished  ambition  of  his  own  nation,  and 
the  jealousies  of  Europe.  The  ultimate  pro- 
prietor, whoever  he  might  be,  would  hardly  be 
satisfied  with  the  inert,  supine  attitude  of  the 
heirs  of  Mahomet  II.  A  great  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  Europe  seems  naturally  to  belong  to 
the  sovereign  of  Constantinople,  holding  the 
gates  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea. 

"  That  influence  might  be  used  in  favour  of 
Russia ;  it  might  be  used  to  control  and  curb 
her  power. 

"  His  imperial  majesty  has  justly  and  wisely 
said : — '  My  country  is  so  vast,  so  happily  cir- 
cumstanced in  every  way,  that  it  would  be 
unreasonable  in  me  to  desire  more  territory  or 
more  power  than  I  possess.  On  the  contrarv,' 
he  observed,  '  our  great,  perhaps  our  only 
danger,  is  that  'which  would  arise  from  an  ex- 
tension given  to  an  empire  already  too  large." 
A  vigorous  and  ambitious  state,  replacing  the 
Sublime  Porte,  might,  however,  render  war  on 
the  part  of  Russia  a  necessity  for  the  emperor 
or  his  successors. 

"  Thus  European  conflict  would  arise  from 
the  very  means  taken  to  prevent  it ;  for  neither 
England  nor  France,  nor  probably  Austria, 
would  be  content  to  see  Constantinople  per- 
manently in  the  hands  of  Russia. 

"  On  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  her  majesty's 
government  at  once  declare  that  they  renounce 
all  intention  or  wiah  to  hold  Constantinople. 
His  imperial  majesty  may  be  quite  secure  upon 
this  head.  They  are  likewise  ready  to  give  an 
assurance  that  they  will  enter  into  no  agree- 
ment to  provide  for  the  contingency  of  the  fall 
of  Turkey  without  previous  communication 
with  the  Emperor  of  Bussia. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  then,  her  majesty's  go- 
vernment are  persuaded  that  no  course  of 
policy  can  be  adopted  more  wise,  more  disin- 
terested, more  beneficial  to  Europe  thnn  that 
which  his  imperial  majesty  has  so  long  followed, 
and  which  will  render  his  name  more  illustrious 
than  that  of  the  most  famous  sovereigns  who 
have  sought  immortality  by  unprovoked  con- 
quest and  ephemeral  glory. 

"  With  a  view  to  the  success  of  this  policy, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  utmost  forbearance 
should  be  manifested  towards  Turkey ;  that  , 
any  demands  which  the  great  powers  of  Europe  ' 
may  have  to  make  should  be  made  matter  of 
friendly  negotiation  rather  than  of  peremptory 
demand ;  that  military  and-  naval  demonstra- 
tions to  coerce  the  sultan  should  as  much  as 
possible  be  avoided;  that  differences  with  re- 
spect to  matters  affecting  Turkey,  within  the 
competence  of  the  Sublime  Forte,  should  be 
decided  after  mutual  concert  between  the  great 
powers,  and  not  be  forced  upon  the  weakness 
of  the  Turkish  government. 

"  To  these  cautions  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment wish  to  add,  that  in  their  view  it  is  essen- 
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tial  that  the  sultan  should  be  advised  to  treat 
his  Christian  subjects  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  equity  and  religious  freedom  which 
prevail  generally  among  the  enlightened  nations 
of  Europe.  The  more  the  Turkish  government 
adopts  the  rules  of  impartial  law  and  equal  ad- 
ministration, the  less  will  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
find  it  necessary  to  apply  that  exceptional  pro- 
tection which  his  imperial  majesty  has  found  so 
burdensome  and  inconvenient,  though  no  doubt 
prescribed  by  duty  and  sanctioned  by  treaty. 

"  You  may  read  this  despatch  to  Count  Nes- 
selrode,  and,  if  it  is  desired,  you  may  yourself 
place  a  copy  of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor. 
In  that  case  you  will  accompany  its  presenta- 
tion with  those  assurances  of  friendship  and 
confidence  on  the  part  of  her  majesty  the  queen, 
which  the  conduct  of  his  imperial  majesty  was 
so  sure  to  inspire. 

"  I  am,  &c., 

"  J.  RUSSELL." 


No.  5. 

Sir  Gt.  H.  Seymour  to  Lord  John  Russell. — (Re- 
ceived March  6th.— Secret  and  confidential.) 
(Extract.)  "  St.  Petersburg,  Feb.  21,  1853. 
"  The  emperor  came  up  to  me  last  night,  at 
a  party  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Hereditary's, 
and  in  the  most  gracious  manner  took  me 
apart,  saying  that  he  desired  to  speak  to  me. 
After  expressing,  in  flattering  terms,  the  confi- 
dence which  he  has  in  me,  and  his  readiness  to 
speak  to  me  without  reserve  upon  matters  of 
the  greatest  moment,  as,  his  majesty  observed, 
he  had  proved  in  a  late  conversation,  he  said : — 
'  And  it  is  well  it  is  so ;  for  what  I  most  desire 
is,  that  there  should  be  the  greatest  intimacy 
between  the  two  governments  :  it  never  was  so 
necessary  as  at  present.  Well,'  the  emperor 
continued,  '  so  you  have  got  your  answer,  and 
you  are  to  bring  it  to  me  to-morrow  ?' 

"  '  I  am  to  have  that  honour,  sir,'  I  answered; 
'  but  your  majesty  is  aware  that  the  nature  of 
the  reply  is  very  exactly  what  I  had  led  you  to 
expect.' 

"  '  So  I  was  sorry  to  hear ;  but  I  think  your 
government  does  not  well  understand  my  ob- 
ject. I  am  not  so  eager  about  what  shall  be 
done  when  the  sick  man  dies,*  as  I  am  to  de- 
termine with  England  what  shall  not  be  done 
upon  that  event  taking  place.' 

"  '  But,  sir,'  I  replied,  '  allow  me  to  observe, 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  sick 
man  (to  use  your  majesty's  expression)  is 
dying,  "We  are  as  much  interested  as  we  be- 
lieve your  majesty  to  be  in  his  continuing  to 
live ;  while,  for  myself,  I  will  venture  to  re- 
mark that  experience  shows  me  that  countries 

*  The  duplicity  of  the  emperor  will  be  better  un- 
derstood, by  remembering  that  at  this  time  Prince 
Mentschikoff  was  already  on  his  way  to  Constanti- 
nople with  the  celebrated  note  which  led  to  the 
subsequent  rupture  between  Russia  and  the  Porte, 
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do  not  die  in  such  a  hurry.  Turkey  will  re- 
main for  many  a  year,  unless  some  unforeseen 
crisis  should  occur.  It  is  precisely,  sir,  for  the 
avoidance  of  all  circumstances  likely  to  produce 
such  a  crisis  that  her  majesty's  government 
reckons  upon  your  generous  assistance.' 

"  '  Then,'  rejoined  the  emperor,  '  I  will  tell 
you  that,  if  your  government  has  been  led  to 
believe  that  Turkey  retains  any  elerarents  of 
existence,  your  government  must  have  received 
incorrect  information.  I  repeat  to  you,  that 
the  sick  man  is  dying ;  and  we  can  never  allow 
such  an  event  to  take  us  by  surprise.  We 
must  come  to  some  understanding ;  and  this 
we  should  do,  I  am  convinced,  if  I  could  hold 
but  ten  minutes'  conversation  with  your  minis- 
ters— with  Lord  Aberdeen,  for  instance,  who 
knows  me  so  well,  who  has  full  confidence  in 
me,  as  I  have  in  him.  And,  remember,  I  do 
not  aek  for  a  treaty  or  a  protocol ;  a  general 
understanding  is  all  I  require — that  between 
gentlemen  is  sufficient ;  and  in  this  case  I  am 
certain  that  the  confidence  would  be  as  great 
on  the  side  of  the  queen's  ministers  as  on  mine. 
So  no  more  for  the  present ;  you  will  come  to 
me  to-morrow,  and  you  will  remember  that  as 
often  as  you  think  your  conversing  with  me  will 
promote  a  good  understanding  upon  any  point, 
you  will  send  word  that  you  wish  to  see  me.' 

"  I  thanked  his  majesty  very  cordially,  adding 
that  I  could  assure  him  that  her  majesty's  go- 
vernment, I  was  convinced,  considered  hia 
word,  once  given,  as  good  as  a  bond.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  that  I  should  observe  to  your 
lordship  that  this  short  conversation,  briefly 
but  correctly  reported,  offers  matter  for  most 
anxious  reflection.  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise 
but  that  the  sovereign,  who  insists  with  such 
pertinacity  upon  the  impending  fall  of  a  neigh- 
bouring state,  must  have  settled  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  hour,  if  not  of  its  dissolution,  at 
all  events  for  its  dissolution,  must  be  at  hand. 
Then,  as  now,  I  reflected  that  this  assumption 
would  hardly  be  ventured  upon  unless  some, 
perhaps  general,  but  at  all  events  intimate 
understanding,  existed  between  Russia  and 
Austria.  Supposing  my  suspicion  to  be  well 
founded,  the  emperor's  object  is  to  engage  her 
majesty's  government,  in  conjunction  with  his 
own  cabinet  and  that  of  Vienna,  in  some  scheme 
for  the  ultimate  partition  of  Turkey,  and  for 
the  exclusion  of  France  from  the  arrangement." 

No.  6. 

Sir  G-.  H.  Seymour  to  Lord  J.  Russell.— (Re- 
ceived March  6th. — Secret  and  confidential.) 

(Extract.)  "  St.  Petersburg,  Feb.  22nd,  1853. 
"  I  had  the  honour  of  waiting  yesterday  upon 

Nicholas  was  at  that  moment  striving  to  induce 
England  and  Austria  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  with 
him  for  the  partition  of  Turkey.  He  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  say  that  Turkey  was  sick,  when  he  was 
himself  administering  it  poison. 
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the  emperor,  and  of  holding  with  his  majesty 
one  of  the  most  interesting  conversations  in 
which  I  ever  found  myself  engaged.  My  only 
regret  is  my  inability  to  report  in  full  detail  a 
dialogue  which  lasted  an  hour  and  twelve  mi- 
nutes. The  emperor  began  by  desiring  me  to 
read  to  him  aloud  your  lordship's  secret  and 
confidential  despatch  of  the  9th  inst.,  saying 
that  he  should  stop  me  occasionally,  either  to 
make  an  observation,  or  to  call  upon  mo  for  the 
translation  of  a  passage. 

"Upon  arriving  at  the  fourth  paragraph,  the 
emprror  desired  me  to  pause,  and  observed, 
that  he  was  certainly  moat  desirous  that  some 
understanding  should  be  entered  into  with  her 
majesty's  government  for  providing  against  a 
contingency  so  probable  as  that  of  the  downfall 
of  Turkey ;  that  he  was,  perhaps,  even  more 
interested  than  England  could  be  in  preventing 
a  Turkish  catastrophe,  but  that  it  was  con- 
stantly impending;  that  it  might  be  brought 
about  at  any  moment,  either  by  an  external 
war,  or  by  a  feud  between  the  old  Turkish  party 
and  that  of  the  'new  superficial  French  re- 
forms,' or  again,  by  a  rising  of  the  Christians, 
already  known  to  be  very  impatient  of  shaking 
off  the  Mussulman  yoke  (joug.)  As  regards 
the  first  cause,  the  emperor  said  that  lie  had 
a  good  right  to  advert  to  it,  inasmuch  as,  if  he 
had  not  stopped  the  victorious  progress  of 
General  Diebitsch  in  1829,  the  sultan's  autho- 
rity would  have  been  at  an  end. 

"  The  emperor  likewise  desired  me  to  re- 
member that  he,  and  he  only,  had  hastened  to 
the  assistance  of  the  sultan,  when  his  dominions 
were  threatened  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt. 

"  I  proceeded  to  read,  and  was  again  stopped 
at  the  sentence  beginning,  '  In  these  circum- 
stances it  would  hardly  be  consistent  with  the 
friendly  feelings,'  when  the  emperor  observed, 
that  her  majesty's  government  did  not  appear 
to  be  aware  that  his  chief  object  was  to  obtain 
from  her  majesty's  government  some  declara- 
tion, or  even  opinion,  of  what  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  in  the  event  of  the  sudden  downfall 
of  Turkey.  I  said,  '  Perhaps  your  majesty 
would  bo  good  enough  to  explain  your  own 
ideas  upon  this  negative  policy."  This  his 
majesty  for  some  time  declined  doing ;  he  ended, 
however,  by  saying: — '  Well,  there  are  several 
things  which  I  never  will  tolerate ;  I  will  begin 
by  ourselves.  I  will  not  tolerate  the  permanent 
occupation  of  Constantinople  by  the  liussians ; 
having  said  this,  I  will  say  that  it  never  shall 
be  held  by  the  English,  or  French,  or  any  other 
great  nation.  Again,  I  never  will  permit  an 
attempt  at  the  reconstruction  of  a  Byzantine 
empire,  or  such  an  extension  of  Greece  as  would 
render  her  a  powerful  state ;  still  less  will  I 
permit  the  breaking  up  of  Turkey  into  little 
republics,  asylums  for  the  Kossuths  and  Maz- 
zinis,  and  other  revolutionists  of  Europe ;  rather 
than  submit  to  any  of  these  arrangements  I 


would  go  to  war,  and  as  long  as  I  have  a  man 
and  a  musket  left  would  carry  it  on.  These,' 
the  emperor  said,  '  are  at  once  some  ideas ;  now 
give  me  some  in  return." 

"  I  remarked  upon  the  assurance  which  would 
be  found  respecting  the  English  resolution  of 
never  attempting  to  possess  Constantinople, 
and  upon  the  disinclination  of  her  majesty's 
government  to  enter  into  eventual  arrange- 
ments ;  but,  upon  being  still  pressed  by  his  im- 
perial majesty,  I  said—'  Well,  sir,  the  idea  may 
not  suit  your  majesty,  may  not  suit  her  ma"- 
jesty's  government,  but  what  is  good  between 
man  and  man  is  often  a  good  system  between 
one  state  and  another ;  how  would  it  be,  if  in 
the  event  of  any  catastrophe  occurring  in  Turkey, 
Bussia  and  England  were  to  declare  that  no 
power  should  be  allowed  to  take  possession  of 
its  provinces ;  that  the  property  should  remain, 
as  it  were,  under  seals,  until  amicable  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  as  to  its  adjudication  ?' 

"  '  I  will  not  say,"  the  emperor  observed, 
'  that  such  a  course  would  be  impossible,  but, 
at  least,  it  would  be  very  difficult ;  there  are  no 
elements  of  provincial  or  communal  government 
in  Turkey ;  you  would  have  Turks  attacking 
Christians,  Christians  falling  upon  Turks,  Chris- 
tians of  different  sects  quarrelling  with  each 
other ;  in  short,  chaos  and  anarchy.' 

"  '  Sir,"  I  then  observed,  '  if  your  majesty 
will  allow  me  to  speak  plainly,  I  would  say  that 
the  great  difference  between  us  is  this — that 
you  continue  to  dwell  upon  the  fall  of  Turkey, 
and  the  arrangements  requisite  before  and  after 
the  fall ;  and  that  we,  on  the  contrary,  look  to 
Turkey  remaining  where  she  is,  and  to  the  pre- 
cautions which  are  necessary  for  preventing  her 
condition  from  becoming  worse."  'Ah!'  re- 
plied the  emperor,  '  that  is  what  the  chancellor 
is  perpetually  telling  me ;  but  the  catastrophe 
will  occur  some  day,  and  will  take  us  all  un- 
awares.' 

"  His  imperial  majesty  spoke  of  France. 
'  God  forbid,'  he  said,  '  that  I  should  accuse 
any  one  wrongfully,  but  there  are  circum- 
stances both  at  Constantinople  and  Monte- 
negro, which  are  extremely  suspicious  ;  it  looks 
very  much  as  if  the  French  government  were 
endeavouring  to  embroil  us  all  in  the  East, 
hoping  in  this  way  the  better  to  arrive  at  their 
own  objects,  one  of  which,  no  doubt,  is  the  pos- 
session of  Tunis." 

"  The  emperor  proceeded  to  say  that,  for  his 
own  part,  he  cared  very  little  what  line  the 
French  might  think  proper  to  take  in  eastern 
affairs,  and  that  little  more  than  a  month  ago 
he  had  apprised  the  sultan  that  if  his  assis- 
tance was  required  for  resisting  the  menaces 
of  the  French,  it  was  entirely  at  the  service 
of  the  sultan ! 

"  In  a  word,  the  emperor  went  on  to  observe, 
'  As  I  before  told  you,  all  I  want  is  a  good 
understanding  with  England,  and  this  not  as  to 
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what  shall,  but  as  to  what  shall  not  be  done ; 
this  point  arrived  at,  the  English  government 
and  I,  I  and  the  English  government  having 
entire  confidence  in  one  another's  views,  I  care 
nothing  about  the  rest." 

"  I  remarked  that  I  felt  confident  that  her 
majesty's  government  could  be  as  little  dis- 
posed as  his  imperial  majesty  to  tolerate  the  | 
presence  of  the  French  at  Constantinople ; 
and  being  desirous,  if  possible,  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  was  any  understanding  between 
the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  I 
added,  '  But  your  majesty  has  forgotten  Aus- 
tria ;  now  all  these  eastern  questions  affect  her 
very  nearly ;  she,  of  course,  would  expect  to  be 
consulted." 

"  '  Oh !'  replied  the  emperor,  greatly  to  my 
surprise,  '  but  you  must  understand  that  when 
I  speak  of  Russia  I  speak  of  Austria  as  well ; 
what  suits  the  one  suits  the  other ;  our  interests 
as  regards  Turkey  are  perfectly  identical.'  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  make  another  inquiry 
or  two  upon  this  subject,  but  I  did  not  venture 
to  do  so. 

"  I  ought  to  have  stated  that  in  a  preced- 
ing part  of  the  conversation  his  majesty, 
although  without  any  appearance  of  anger, 
evinced  some  surprise  at  an  expression  in 
your  lordship's  despatch,  '  the  long-cherished 
ambition  of  his  (the  emperor's)  own  nation ;' 
he  would  ask  what  that  phrase  meant?  It 
happened  that  I  was  prepared  for  the  surprise 
expressed,  and  ready  to  answer  any  reflection 
which  it  might  call  forth.  '  Sir,'  I  said,  '  Lord 
John  Bussell  is  not  speaking  of  your  ambition, 
he  speaks  of  that  entertained  by  your  people.' 

"  The  emperor  could  not  at  first  admit  that 
the  phrase  was  applicable  to  the  Eussian  nation 
any  more  than  to  himself;  when  I  said,  '  Tour 
majesty  will  permit  me  to  remark  that  Lord 
John  Eussell  only  repeats  what  was  said  thirty 
years  ago  by  your  brother,  of  glorious  memory. 
In  writing  confidentially  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
in  the  year  1822,  the  Emperor  Alexander  spoke 
of  being  the  only  Eussian  who  resisted  the  views 
of  his  subjects  upon  Turkey,  and  of  the  loss  of 
popularity  which  he  had  sustained  by  this  anta- 
gonism." 

"  This  quotation,  which,  by  accident,  I  could 
make  almost  in  the  words  of  the  letter,  seemed 
to  change  the  current  of  the  emperor's  ideas. 
'  You  are  quite  right,'  he  said ;  '  I  remember 
the  events  to  which  my  late  brother  alluded. 
Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine indulged  in  all  sorts  of  visions  of  ambition, 
but  it  is  not  less  so  that  these  ideas  are  not  at 
all  shared  by  her  descendants.  You  see  how  I 
am  behaving  towards  the  sultan.  This  gentle- 
man (ce  monsieur)  breaks  his  written  word  to 
me,  and  acts  in  a  manner  extremely  displeasing 
to  me,  and  I  have  contented  myself  with  dis- 
patching an  ambassador  to  Constantinople  to 
demand  reparation.  Certainly.  I  could  send  an 
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army  there  if  I  chose — there  is  nothing  to  stop  ! 
them  ;  but  I  have  contented  myself  with  such  a  \ 
show  of  force 'as  will  prove  that  I  have  no  inten-  | 
tion  of  being  trifled  with.' 

"  '  And,  sir,'  I  said,  '  you  were  quite  right  in 
refraining  from  violence ;  and  I  hope,  upon  j 
future  occasions,  you  will  act  with  the  same 
moderation  ;  for  your  majesty  must  be  sensible  | 
that  any  fresh  concessions  which  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  Latins  are  not  referable  to  ill-will 
towards  you,  but  to  the  excessive  apprehensions 
of  the  French  entertained  by  the  unfortunate 
Turks  ;  besides,  sir,'  I  observed,  '  the  danger,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  of  the  present  moment  is 
not  Turkey,  but  that  revolutionary  spirit  which 
broke  out  four  years  ago,  and  which  in  many 
countries  still  burns  underground  ;  there  is  the 
danger,  and  no  doubt  a  war  in  Turkey  would 
be  the  signal  for  fresh  explosions  in  Italy,  Hun- 
gary, and  elsewhere.  We  see  what  is  passing 
at  Milan.' 

"  His  imperial  majesty  spoke  of  Montenegro, 
observing  that  he  approved  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  Austrian  cabinet,  and  that  in  these 
days  it  could  not  be  permitted  that  the  Turks 
should  ill-treat  and  even  murder  a  Christian 
population. 

"  I  ventured  to  remark  that  upon  this  point 
the  wrongs  were  at  least  divided  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Montenegrins,  and  that  I  had 
full  reason  for  believing  that  the  provocation 
came  from  the  latter.  The  emperor,  with  more 
impartiality  than  I  had  expected,  admitted  that 
there  had  been  wrongs  on  both  sides  ;  that  cer- 
tainly the  mountaineers  were  rather  addicted 
to  brigandage ;  and  that  the  taking  of  Djablak 
had  caused  him  great  indignation.  At  the  same 
time  his  majesty  said,  '  It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  great  interest  in  a  population  warmly  at- 
tached to  their  religion,  who  have  so  long  kept 
their  ground  against  the  Turks ;'  and  the  em- 
peror continued, — '  It  may  be  fair  to  tell  you 
that  if  any  attempts  at  exterminating  those 
people  should  be  made  by  Omar  Pasha,  and 
should  a  general  rising  of  the  Christians  take 
place  in  consequence,  the  sultan  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, lose  his  throne  ;  but  in  this  case  he 
falls  to  rise  no  more.  I  wish  to  support  his 
authority,  but,  if  he  loses  it,  it  is  gone  for  ever. 
The  Turkish  empire  is  a  thing  to  be  tolerated, 
not  to  be  reconstructed.  In  such  a  cause,  I 
protest  to  you  I  will  not  allow  a  pistol  to  be 
fired.' 

"  The  emperor  went  on  to  say  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  he 
thought  it  might  be  less  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  territoral  arrangement  than  was 
commonly  believed.  '  The  principalities  are,'  ho 
said,  'in  fact  an  independent  state  under  my 
protection ;  this  might  so  continue.  Servia 
might  receive  the  same  form  of  government. 
So  again  with  Bulgaria.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  this  province  should  not  form  an 
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independent  state.  As  to  Egypt,  I  quite  under- 
stand the  importance  to  England  of  that  terri- 
tory. I  can  then  only  say,  that  if,  in  the  event 
of  a  distribution  of  the  Ottoman  succession 
upon  the  fall  of  the  empire,  you  should  take 
possession  of  Egypt,  I  shall  have  no  objections 
to  offer.  I  would  say  the  same  thing  of  Candia  : 
that  island  might  suit  you,  and  I  do  not  know 
why  it  should  not  become  an  English  posses- 
sion.' 

"  As  I  did  not  wish  that  the  emperor  should 
imagine  that  an  English  public  servant  was 
caught  by  this  sort  of  overture,  I  simply 
answered  that  I  had  always  understood  that 
the  English  views  upon  Egypt  did  not  go  be- 
yond the  point  of  securing  a  safe  and  ready 
communication  between  British  India  and  the 
mother-country. 

"  The  conversation  now  drawing  towards  an 
end,  the  emperor  expressed  his  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  queen  our  gracious  sovereign,  and 
his  respect  for  her  majesty's  present  advisers. 
The  declarations  contained  in  your  lordship's 
despatch  had  been,  he  said,  very  satisfactory ; 
he  could  only  desire  that  they  should  be  a 
little  amplified.  The  terms  in  which  your  lord- 
ship had  spoken  of  his  conduct  were,  the  em- 
peror said,  very  flattering  to  him. 

"  In  dismissing  me,  his  imperial  majesty 
said, — '  Well,  induce  your  government  to  write 
ngain  upon  these  subjects — to  write  more  fully, 
and  to  do  so  without  hesitation.  I  have  confi- 
dence in  the  English  government.  Ce  n'est 
point  un  engagement,  une  convention  que  je 
leur  demande  ;  c'est  un  libre  echange  d'idees, 
et,  au  besoin,  une  parole  de  gentleman;  entre 
nous  cela  suffit.'  I  might  venture  to  suggest 
that  some  expreshions  might  be  used  in  the 
despatch  to  be  addressed  to  me  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  further 
consideration,  or,  at  all  events,  discussion  of 
points  which  it  is  highly  desirable  should' not  be 
regarded  as  offering  subject  for  debate.  I  may 
only  add,  apologetically,  that  I  may  possibly 
have  failed  in  reporting  some  parts  of  his  ma- 
jesty's conversation,  and  that  I  am  conscious  of 
having  forgotten  the  precise  terms  employed  by 
him  with  respect  to  the  commercial  policy  to  be 
observed  at  Constantinople  when  no  longer  held 
by  the  Turks.  The  purport  of  the  observation 
was,  that  England  and  Russia  had  a  common 
interest  in  providing  for  the  readiest  access  to 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  copy 
of  your  lordship's  despatch  was  left  in  the  em- 
peror's hands. 

No.  7. 

Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. — 
(Beceived  March  19th. — Secret  and  con- 
fidential.) 
(Extract.)     "  St.  Petersburg,  March  9th,  1858. 

"  "When  I  waited  upon  Count  Nesselrode  on 
the  7th  instant,  his  excellency  said  that,  in  pur- 


suance of  orders  which  he  had  received  from 
the  emperor,  he  had  to  place  in  my  hands  a  very 
confidential  memorandum  which  his  imperial 
majesty  had  caused  to  be  drawn  up,  and  which 
was  intended  as  an  answer  to,  or  a  comment 
upon,  the  communication  which  I  had  made  to 
his  imperial  majesty  on  the  21st  ult.  At  first 
Count  Nesselrode  invited  me  to  read  the  paper  ; 
he  subsequently  observed  that  if,  instead  of 
reading  it  at  that  time,  I  chose  to  take  it  away, 
I  was  at  liberty  to  do  so ;  that,  in  fact,  the  paper 
was  intended  for  my  use  (tie.)  Very  little  con- 
versation upon  the  subject  passed  between  the 
chancellor  and  me.  He  observed  that  I  should 
ind  in  the  memorandum  indications  of  the 
emperor's  wish  to  be  further  informed  of  the 
'eelings  of  her  majesty's  government  as  to  what 
should  not  be  permitted  to  take  place  in  the 
event  of  any  great  catastrophe  in  Turkey ;  and 
[,  on  my  side,  remarked  that,  as  there  is  danger 
n  handling  hot  coals,  it  appeared  to  me  desir- 
able that  communications  upon  a  subject  so 
delicate  should  not  long  be  kept  up. 

"  I  have  the  honour  of  enclosing  to  your  lord- 
ship a  copy  of  what,  under  the  circumstances 
which  have  attended  its  drawing  up  and  delivery, 
cannot  fail  of  being  considered  as  one  of  the  roost 
remarkable  papers  which  have  been  issued,  I  do 
not  say  from  the  Bussian  '  chancellerie,'  but 
from  the  emperor's  secret  cabinet.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  either  to  controvert  some  of  the 
facts  which  the  memorandum  advances,  or  to 
show  that  the  impression  under  which  it  has 
been  framed  is  an  incorrect  one ;  that  impression 
being  evidently  that,  in  the  disputes  carried  on 
between  Bussia  and  France,  her  majesty's  go- 
vernment has  leant  partially  to  the  latter 
power. 

"  Three  points  appear  to  me  to  be  fully  estab- 
lished by  the  imperial  memorandum — the  ex- 
istence of  some  distinct  understanding  between 
the  two  imperial  courts  upon  the  subject  of 
Turkey,  and  the  engagement  taken  by  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  neither  to  possess  nor  establish 
himself  at  Constantinople,  nor  to  enter  into  ar- 
rangements respecting  the  measures  to  be  taken 
in  the  event  of  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
without  previous  concert  with  her  majesty's 
government.  The  wording  of  this  engagement, 
coupled  with  the  conversation  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  holding  with  the  emperor,  leaves  upon 
my  mind  the  impression  that,  while  willing  to 
undertake  not  to  make  himself  the  permanent 
master  of  Constantinople,  his  majesty  is  inten- 
tionally inexplicit  as  to  its  temporary  occu- 
pation. Assuming,  as  a  certain  and  now  ac- 
knowledged fact,  the  existence  of  an  under- 
standing or  compact  between  the  two  emperors 
as  to  Turkish  affairs,  it  becomes  of  the  deepest 
importance  to  know  the  extent  of  the  engage- 
ments entered  into  between  them.  As  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  concluded,  I  con- 
jecture that  little  doubt  is  to  be  entertained. 
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Its  basis  was,  no  doubt,  laid  at  some  of  the 
meetings  between  the  sovereigns  which  took 
place  in  the  autumn  ;  and  the  scheme  has  pro- 
bably been  worked  out  since  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Baron  Meyendorff,  the  Eussiau  envoy 
at  the  Austrian  court,  who  has  been  passing  the 
winter  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  still  here." 

(Translation.) 

"  February  21st,  1853. 

"  The  emperor  has,  with  the  liveliest  interest 
and  real  satisfaction,  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  secret  and  confidential  despatch  which 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  communicated  to  him. 
He  duly  appreciates  the  frankness  which  has 
dictated  it.  He  has  found  therein  a  fresh  proof 
of  the  friendly  sentiments  which  her  majesty 
the  queen  entertains  for  him. 

"  In  conversing  familiarly  with  the  British 
envoy  on  the  causes  which,  from  one  day  to 
another,  may  bring  on  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  it  had  by  no  means  entered  into  the 
emperor's  thoughts  to  propose  for  this  con- 
tingency a  plan  by  which  Eussia  and  England 
should  dispose  beforehand  of  the  provinces  ruled 
by  the  sultan — a  system  altogether  arranged ; 
still  less  a  formal  agreement  to  be  concluded 
between  the  two  cabinets.  It  was  purely  and 
simply  the  emperor's  notion  that  each  party 
should  confidentially  state  to  the  other  less  what 
it  wishes  than  what  it  does  not  wish  ;  what  would 
be  contrary  to  English  interests,  what  would  be 
contrary  to  Eussian  interests  ;  in  order  that,  the 
case  occurring,  they  might  avoid  acting  in  op- 
position to  each  other. 

"  There  is  in  this  neither  plans  of  partition, 
nor  convention  to  be  binding  on  the  other 
courts.  It  is  merely  an  interchange  of  opinions 
and  the  emperor  sees  no  necessity  of  talking 
about  it  before  the  time.  It  is  precisely  for 
that  reason  that  he  took  especial  care  not  to 
make  it  the  object  of  an  official  communication 
from  one  cabinet  to  another.  By  confining 
himself  to  speaking  of  it  himself,  in  the  shape 
of  familiar  conversation,  to  the  queen's  repre- 
sentative, he  selected  the  most  friendly  anc 
confidential  form  of  opening  himself  with  frank 
ness  to  her  Britannic  majesty,  being  desirous 
that  the  result,  whatsoever  it  might  be,  of  these 
communications,  should  remain,  as  it  ought  t< 
be,  a  secret  between  the  two  sovereigns. 

"  Consequently,  the  objections  which  Lori 
John  Eussell  raises  to  any  concealment  as  re 
gards  the  other  powers,  in  the  event  of  a  forma 
agreement  being  entered  into — of  which  ther 
is  at  present  no  question — fall  to  the  ground 
and  consequently,  also,  the  inconveniences  dis 
appear,  which  he  points  out  as  calculated  t 
contribute  to  hasten  the  occurrence  of  the  ver 
event  which  Eussia  and  England  are  desirou 
of  averting,  if  the  existence  of  such  an  agree 
ment  should  become  prematurely  known 
Europe  and  to  the  subjects  of  the  sultan. 
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"  As  regards  the  object  of  this  wholly  confi- 
ential   interchange   of  opinions,  the  possible 
ownfall  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  doubtless  that 
s  but  an  uncertain  and  remote  contingency. 
Jnquestionably,   the    period   of   it   cannot   be 
xed,  and  no  real  crisis  has  arisen  to  render  the 
ialisation  of  it  imminent.     But,  after  all,  it 
may  happen ;    even    unexpectedly.     Without 
mentioning  the  ever-increasing  causes  of  disso- 
ation  which  are  presented  by  the  moral,  finan- 
ial,  and  administrative  condition  of  the  Porte, 
;  may  proceed  gradually  from  one,  at  least,  of 
he  two  questions  mentioned  by  the  English 
ministry  in  its  secret  despatch.     In  truth,  it 
erceives  in  those  questions  only  mere  disputes, 
rhich  would  not  differ  in  their  bearing  from 
1ifficulties  which  form  the  ordinary  business  of 
iplomacy.      But   that  kind   of  dispute   may, 
levertheless,  bring  on  war,  and,  with  war,  the 
:onsequences  which   the   emperor  apprehends 
rom  it.     If,  for  instance,  in  the  affair  of  the 
ioly  places,  the  amour-propre  and  the  menaces 
f  Prance,  continuing  to  press  upon  the  Porte, 
should  compel  it  to  refuse  us  all  satisfaction, 
,nd  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  the  orthodox  Greeks,  offended  by  the 
concessions  made  to  the  Latins,  should  raise 
;he  immense  majority  of  his  subjects  against 
;he  sultan.     As  regards  the  affair  of  Monte- 
negro, that,  according  to  the  late  accounts,  may 
lappily  be  looked  upon  as  settled.     But  at  the 
;ime  that  the  emperor  had  his  interview  with 
Sir   Hamilton   Seymour,   it  might  be    appre- 
lended  that  the  question  would  take  a  most 
serious  turn.     Neither  ourselves  nor  Austria 
could  have  allowed  a  protracted  devastation  or 
forced  submission   of  Montenegro,  a  country 
which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  continued 
actually  independent  of  the  Porte,  a  country 
over  which  our  protection  has  been  extended 
for  more  than  a  century.     The  horrors  which 
are  committed  there,  those  which,  by  Ottoman 
fanaticism,  have  a  short  time  since  been  ex- 
tended over  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  the  Herze- 
govine,  gave  the  other  Christian  provinces  of 
the  Porte  only  too  much  reason  to  anticipate 
that  the  same  fate  awaited  them.     They  were 
calculated  to  provoke  the  general  rising  of  the 
Christians  who  live  under  the  sceptre  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  to  hasten  its  ruin.     ]t  is 
not,  then,  by  any  means  an  idle  and  imaginary 
question,  a  contingency  too  remote,  to  which 
the  anxiety  of  the  emperor  has  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  queen  his  ally. 

"  In  the  face  of  the  uncertainty  and  decay  of 
the  existing  state  of  things  in  Turkey,  the 
English  cabinet  expresses  the  desire  that  the 
greatest  forbearance  should  be  shown  towards 
the  Porte.  The  emperor  is  conscious  of  never 
having  acted  otherwise.  The  English  cabinet 
itself  admits  it.  It  addresses  to  the  emperor, 
with  reference  to  the  numerous  proofs  of  mode- 
ration which  he  has  given  up  to  the  present 
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time,  praises  which  his  majesty  will  not  accept, 
because  in  that  he  has  only  listened  to  his  own 
overbearing  conviction.  But,  in  order  that  the 
emperor  may  continue  to  concur  in  that  system 
of  forbearance,  to  abstain  from  any  demonstra- 
tions— from  any  peremptory  language — it  would 
be  necessary  that  this  system  should  be  equally 
observed  by  all  the  powers  at  once.  France 
lias  adopted  another.  By  menace  she  obtained, 
iu  opposition  to  the  letter  of  the  treaties,  the 
admission  of  a  ship  of  the  line  into  the  Darda- 
nelles. At  the  cannon's  mouth  she  twice  pre- 
sented her  claims,  and  her  demands  for  indem- 
nity at  Tripoli,  and  afterwards  at  Constantinople. 
Again,  in  the  contest  respecting  the  holy  places, 
by  menace  she  effected  the  abrogation  of  that 
firman  and  that  of  the  solemn  promises  which 
the  sultan  had  given  the  emperor.  With  regard 
to  all  these  acts  of  violence  England  observed 
a  complete  silence.  She  neither  offered  sup- 
port to  the  Porte  nor  addressed  remonstrances 
to  the  French  government.  The  consequence 
is  very  evident.  The  Porte  necessarily  con- 
cluded from  this  that  from  France  alone  it  has 
everything  to  hope  as  well  as  everything  to 
fear,  and  that  it  can  evade  with  impunity  the 
demands  of  Austria  nnd  of  Russia.  It  is  thus 
that  Austria  and  Itussin,  in  order  to  obtain 
justice,  have  seen  themselves  compelled  in  their 
turn,  against  their  will,  to  act  by  intimidation, 
since  they  have  to  do  with  a  government  which 
only  yields  to  a  peremptory  attitude ;  and  it  is 
thus  that  by  its  own  fault,  or  rather  by  that  of 
those  who  have  weakened  it  in  the  first  instance, 
the  Porte  is  urged  on  in  a  course  which  en- 
feebles it  still  more.  Let  England,  then,  employ 
herself  in  making  it  listen  to  reason.  Instead 
of  uniting  herself  with  France  against  the  just 
demands  of  Russia,  let  her  avoid  supporting,  or 
even  appearing  to  support,  the  resistance  of  the 
Ottoman  government.  Let  her  be  the  first  to 
invite  the  latter,  as  she  herself  considers  it  es- 
sential, to  treat  its  Christian  subjects  with 
more  equity  and  humanity.  That  will  be  the 
surest  means  of  relieving  the  emperor  from  the 
obligation  of  availing  himself  in  Turkey  of  those 
rights  of  traditional  protection  to  which  he 
never  has  recourse  but  against  his  will,  and  of 
postponing  indefinitely  the  crisis  which  the 
emperor  and  her  majesty  the  queen  are  equally 
anxious  to  avert. 

"  In  short,  the  emperor  cannot  but  con- 
gratulate himself  at  having  given  occasion  for 
this  intimate  interchange  of  confidential  com- 
munications between  her  majesty  and  himself. 
He  has  found  therein  valuable  assurances,  of 
which  he  takes  note  with  a  lively  satisfaction. 
The  two  sovereigns  have  frankly  explained  to 
each  other  what  in  the  extreme  case  of  which 
they  have  been  treating  their  respective  inter- 
ests cannot  endure.  England  understands  that 
Russia  cannot  sutler  the  establishment  at  Con- 
stantinople of  a  Christian  power  sufficiently 


strong  to  control  and  disquiet  her.  She  de- 
clares that  for  herself  she  renounces  any  inten- 
tion or  desire  to  possess  Constantinople.  The 
emperor  equally  disclaims  any  wish  or  design  of 
establishing  himself  there.  England  promises 
that  she  will  enter  into  no  arrangement  for 
determining  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  the 
event  of  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  empire,  without 
a  previous  understanding  with  the  emperor. 
The  emperor,  oil  his  side,  willingly  contracts 
the  same  engagement.  As  he  is  aware  that  in. 
such  a  case  he  can  equally  reckon  upon  Austria, 
who  is  bound  by  her  promises  to  concert  with 
him,  he  regards  with  less  apprehension  the 
catastrophe  which  he  still  desires  to  prevent 
and  avert  as  much  as  it  shall  depend  on  him  to 
do  so.  No  less  precious  to  him  are  the  proofs 
of  friendship  and  personal  confidence  on  the 
part  of  her  majesty  the  queen,  which  Sir  Hamil- 
ton Seymour  has  been  directed  on  this  occasion 
to  impart  to  him.  He  sees  in  them  the  surest 
guarantee  against  the  contingency  which  his 
foresight  had  deemed  it  right  to  point  out  to 
that  of  the  English  government. 

No.  8. 

Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. — 
(Received  if  arch  19. — Secret  and  confidential.) 

"  St.  Petersburg,  March  9th,  1853. 
"  My  Lord, — As  it  appears  very  evident  that 
the  secret  memorial  which,  by  a  despatch  of 
this  day,  I  have  the  honour  of  bringing  to 
your  lordship's  knowledge,  has  been  drawn  up 
under  a  complete  misapprehension  (real  or  as- 
sumed) of  the  part  taken  by  her  majesty's 
government  in  the  late  Turkish  affairs,  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  address  to  Count  Nes- 
selrode  the  private  and  confidential  letter  of 
which  I  beg  to  enclose  a  copy  to  your  lordship. 
"  I  have,  Ac., 

"  G.  H.  SEYMOUB." 


(Enclosure  in  No.  8.) 

Sir   G.  H.  Seymour  to  Count   Nesselrode. — 

(Private  and  confidential.) 

"  St.  Petersburg,  Feb.  24th  (March  8th),  1853. 

"  My  dear  Count  Nesselrode, — There  is  an 
observation  respecting  the  very  important  me- 
morandum placed  yesterday  by  your  excellency 
in  my  hands,  which  I  feel  obliged  to  make.  £ 
am  most  anxious  to  observe  that  this  paper 
must  have  been  drawn  up  under  the  impression 
of  English  policy  at  Constantinople  having 
been  very  different  from  what  in  reality  it  has 
been.  I  can  affirm,  conscientiously  and  dis- 
tinctly, that  the  object  proposed  to  themselves, 
as  well  by  the  late  as  by  her  majesty's  present 
government,  has  been  to  act  as  a  common 
friend  in  the  contests  between  the  allied  go- 
vernments ;  and  that,  far  from  having  inclined, 
as  has  been  stated,  to  France  in  the  course  of 
the  late  critical  transactions,  it  has  been  the 
desire  of  the  queen's  advisers  (to  the  full  ex- 
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tent  permitted  to  a  government  compelled  to 
observe  a  neutral  attitude)  that  ample  satisfac- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  demands  which  his 
imperial  majesty's  government  were  justified  in 
making.  This  assertion  I  should  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  substantiating  by  written  evidence ; 
and  I  will  add  that,  in  any  just  demand  which 
England  may  have  to  make  upon  a  foreign 
cabinet,  I  only  desire  that  the  conduct  of  a 
friendly  power  towards  us  may  be  that  which 
quietly  and  unostentatiously  the  English  go- 
vernment has  pursued  in  the  complicated  ques- 
tion of  the  holy  places  with  regard  to  the  claims 
of  Eussia.  I  request  your  excellency's  good 
offices  for  causing  this,  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  to  be  rightly  understood;  at  all  events, 
for  preventing  a  contrary  belief  from  being 
adopted  until  it  shall  be  clearly  ascertained 
whether  or  not  my  statement  is  correct. 
"  I  have,  &c., 

"  G.  H.  SEYMOUK." 

No.  9. 

Sir  Or.  H.  Seymour  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. — 

(Received  March  19. — Secret  and  confidential.) 

"  St.  Petersburg,  March  10th,  1853. 

"  My  Lord, — I  have  just  had  a  very  amicable 
and  satisfactory  conversation  with  the  chan- 
cellor, who,  under  the  impression  of  my  letter 
of  the  8th  inst.  having  originated  in  a  miscon- 
ception with  regard  to  the  emperor's  memo- 
randum, had  desired  to  see  me.  We  read  over 
the  memorandum  together,  and  Count  Nessel- 
rode  observed  that  all  that  was  desired  here 
was,  that,  while  appealing  to  the  emperor's 
magnanimity  and  feelings  of  justice,  her  ma- 
jesty's government  should  employ  some-  effort 
towards  opening  the  eyes  of  the  French  minis- 
ters as  to  the  false  course  into  which  they  have 
been  led  by  M.  de  Lavalette. 

"  To  this  I  replied  that  such  had  been  the 
conduct  pursued  by  her  majesty's  government, 
not  on  one  occasion,  but  on  various  occasions  ; 
and  that,  as  a  specimen  of  the  language  held 
by  your  lordship's  predecessor  to  the  French 
government,  I  would  beg  to  read  to  him  an  ex- 
tract from  one  of  Lord  John  BusselTs  des- 
patches. I  read  accordingly  the  five  or  six 
lines  of  Lord  John  Russell's  despatch  to  Lord 
Cowley  of  January  28th,  beginning  '  But  her 
majesty's  government  cannot  avoid  perceiving,' 
and  concluding  with  '  the  relations  of  friendly 
powers,'  which  passage  I  had  copied  out  and 
taken  with  me. 

"  Count  Nesselrode  expressed  his  warm  satis- 
faction at  finding  that  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment had  given  such  excellent  advice  to  the 
French  government ;  and  only  regretted  that  he 
had  not  long  ago  been  put  in  possession  of  evi- 
dence so  conclusive  as  to  the  part  taken  upon 
the  question  of  the  holy  places  by  her  majesty's 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs. 

"  In  conclusion  the  chancellor  requested  that 
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I  would  consider  the  passage  in  the  imperial 
memorandum  commencing  with  the  words,  '  Que 
1'Angleterre  s'emploie  done,'  as  expressing  a 
hope,  and  not  as  implying  a  reproach — as  refer- 
able to  the  course  which  it  was  desired  should 
be  taken  by  her  majesty's  government,  and  not 
as  alluding  to  that  which  had  beeii  pursued. 
"  I  have,  &c., 

"  G.  H.  SETMOTTK." 


No.  10. 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour. — 

(Secret  and  confidential.) 
"  Foreign-office,  March  23rd,  1853. 

•'  Sir, — Tour  despatches  of  the  21st  and  22nd 
ult.  have  been  laid  before  the  queen,  and  I  am 
commanded  to  express  her  majesty's  entire  ap- 
proval of  the  discretion  and  judgment  displayed 
by  you  in  the  conversations  which  you  had  the 
honour  to  hold  with  the  emperor.  I  need  not 
assure  you  that  the  opinions  of  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty have  received  from  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment the  anxious  and  deliberate  consideration 
that  their  importance  demands ;  and,  although 
her  majesty's  government  feel  compelled  to  ad- 
here to  the  principles  and  the  policy  laid  down 
in  Lord  J.  Russell's  despatch  of  the  9f,h  of 
February,  yet  they  gladly  comply  with  the  em- 
peror's wish  that  the  subject  should  be  further 
and  frankly  discussed.  The  generous  confidence 
exhibited  by  the  emperor  entitles  his  imperial 
majesty  to  the  most  cordial  declaration  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  her  majesty's  government,  who 
are  fully  aware  that,  in  the  event  of  any  under- 
standing with  reference  to  future  contingencies 
being  expedient,  or  indeed  possible,  the  word  of 
his  imperial  majesty  would  be  preferable  to  any 
convention  that  could  be  framed. 

"  Her  majesty's  government  persevere  in  the 
belief  that  Turkey  still  possesses  the  elements 
of  existence,  and  they  consider  that  recent  events 
have  proved  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  the  despatch  of  my  predecessor,  that 
there  was  no  sufficient  cause  for  intimating  to 
the  sultan  that  he  cannot  keep  peace  at  home 
or  preserve  friendly  relations  with  his  neigh- 
bours. 

"  Her  majesty's  government  have  accordingly 
learnt  with  sincere  satisfaction  that  the  emperor 
considers  himself  even  more  interested  than 
England  in  preventing  a  Turkish  catastrophe  ; 
because  they  are  convinced  that  upon  the  policy 
pursued  by  his  imperial  majesty  towards  Turkey 
will  mainly  depend  the  hastening  or  the  indefi- 
nite postponement  of  an  event  which  every 
power  in  Europe  is  concerned  in  averting.  Her 
majesty's  government  are  convinced  that  nothing 
is  more  calculated  to  precipitate  that  event  than 
the  constant  prediction  of  its  being  near  at 
hand ;  that  nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  the 
vitality  of  Turkey  than  the  assumption  of  its 
rapid  and  inevitable  decay ;  and  that  if  the  opi- 
nion of  the  emperor  that  the  days  of  the  Turkish 
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empire  were  cumbered  became   notorious,  its 
!  downfall  must  occur  even  sooner  than  his  impe- 
rial majesty  now  appears  to  expect. 

"  But,  on  the  supposition  that,  from  unavoid- 
able causes,  the  catastrophe  did  take  place,  her 
majesty's  government  entirely  share  the  opinion 
of  the  emperor  that  the  occupation  of  Constan- 
tinople by  either  of  the  great  powers  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  present  balance  of  power 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace  iu  Europe,  and 
1  must  at  once  be  regarded  as  impossible ;  that 
there  are  no  elements  for  the  reconstruction  of 
a  Byzantine  empire ;  that  the  systematic  mis- 
government  of  Greece  otters  no  encouragement 
to  cxteud  its  territorial  dominion  ;  aud  that,  as 
there  are  no  materials  for  provincial  or  com- 
munal government,  anarchy  would  be  the  result 
of  leaving  the  provinces  of  Turkey  to  themselves, 
or  permitting  them  to  form  separate  republics. 
The  emperor  has  announced  that,  sooner  than 
permit  a  settlement  of  the  question  by  any  one 
of  these  methods,  he  will  be  prepared  for  war  at 
every  hazard  ;  and,  however  much  her  majesty's 
government  may  be  disposed  to  agree  in  the 
soundness  of  the  views  taken  by  his  imperial 
majesty,  yet  they  consider  that  the  simple  pre- 
determination of  what  shall  not  be  tolerated 
does  little  towards  solving  the  real  difficulties, 
or  settling  in  what  manner  it  would  be  practi- 
cable, or  even  desirable,  to  deal  with  the  hetero- 
i  geneous  materials  of  which  the  Turkish  empire 
I  is  composed.  England  desires  no  territorial 
aggrandisement,  and  could  be  no  party  to  a  pre- 
vious arrangement  from  which  she  was  to  derive 
any  such  benefit.  England  could  be  no  party 
to  any  understanding,  however  general,  that  was 
to  be  kept  secret  from  other  powers ;  but  her 
majesty's  government  believe  that  no  arrange- 
inents  could  control  events,  and  that  no  under- 
standing could  be  kept  secret.  They  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  her  majesty's  government,  be  the 
signal  for  preparation  for  intrigues  of  every 
description,  and  for  revolts  among  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte.  Each  power  and  each 
party  would  endeavour  to  secure  its  future  in- 
terests, and  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  empire 
would  be  preceded  by  a  state  of  anarchy  which 
must  aggravate  every  difficulty,  if  it  did  not 
render  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  question  im- 
possible. The  only  mode  by  which  such  a  solu- 
tion could  be  attempted  would  be  that  of  an 
European  congress,  out  that  only  affords  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  desiring  that  the  present 
order  of  things  in  Turkey  should  be  maintained, 
as  her  majesty's  government  cannot  without 
alarm  reflect  on  the  jealousies  that  would  then 
be  evoked,  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the 
different  ambitions  and  the  divergent  interests 
that  would  be  called  into  play,  and  the  certainty 
that  the  treaties  of  1815  must  then  be  open  to 
rrvi-ion,  when  France  might  be  prepared  to  risk 
the  chances  of  a  European  war  to  get  rid  of  the 
obligation*  wiiicli  she  considers  injurious  to  her 
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national  honour,  and  which,  having  been  im- 
posed by  victorious  enemies,  are  a  constant 
source  of  irritation  to  her. 

"  The  main  object  of  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment— that  to  which  their  efforts  have  been  and 
always  will  be  directed — is  the  preservation  of 
peace  ;  and  they  desire  to  uphold  the  Turkish 
empire,  from  their  conviction  that  no  great 
question  can  be  agitated  in  the  East  without  be- 
comiug  a  source  of  discord  in  the  West,  and 
that  every  great  question  iu  the  West  will 
Assume  a  revolutionary  character,  and  embrace 
a  revision  of  the  entire  social  system,  for  which 
the  continental  governments  are  certainly  in  no 
state  of  preparation.  The  emperor  is  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  materials  that  are  in  constant  fer- 
mentation beneath  the  surface  of  society,  and 
their  readiness  to  burst  forth  even  in  times  of 
peace ;  and  his  imperial  majesty  will  probably, 
therefore,  not  dissent  from  the  opinion  that  the 
first  cannon-shot  may  be  the  signal  for  a  state 
of  things  more  disastrous  even  than  those  cala- 
mities which  war  inevitably  brings  in  its  train. 
But  such  a  war  would  be  the  result  of  the  disso- 
lution and  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire ;  and  hence  the  anxiety  of  her  majesty's 
government  to  avert  the  catastrophe.  Nor  can 
they  admit  that  the  signs  of  Turkish  decay  are 
now  either  more  evident  or  more  rapid  than  of 
late  years.  There  is  still  great  energy  and  great 
wealth  in  Turkey  ;  a  disposition  to  improve  the 
system  of  government  is  not  wanting ;  corrup- 
tion, though  unfortunately  great,  is  still  not  of  a 
character,  nor  carried  to  an  extent,  that  threatens 
the  existence  of  the  state ;  the  treatment  of 
Christians  is  not  harsh,  and  the  toleration  exhi- 
bited by  the  Porte  towards  this  portion  of  its 
subjects  might  serve  as  an  example  to  some 
governments  who  look  with  contempt  upon 
Turkey  as  a  barbarous  power. 

"  Her  majesty's  government  believe  that  Tur- 
key only  requires  forbearance  on  the  part  of  its 
allies,  and  a  determination  not  to  press  thcic 
claims  in  a  manner  humiliating  to  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  the  sultan  that  friendly 
support,  in  short,  that  with  states,  as  with  indi- 
viduals, the  weak  nre  entitled  to  expect  from  the 
strong — in  order  not  only  to  prolong  its  exist- 
ence, but  to  remove  all  cause  ot  alarm  respecting 
its  dissolution.  It  is  in  this  work  of  benevolence 
and  of  sound  European  policy  that  her  majesty's 
government  are  desirous  of  co-operating  with  the 
emperor.  They  feel  entire  confidence  in  the  rec- 
titude of  his  imperial  majesty's  intentions,  and, 
as  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  the 
interests  of  Russia  and  England  in  the  East  are 
completely  identical,  they  entertain  an  earnest 
hope  that  a  similar  policy  there  will  prevail,  and 
tend  to  strengthen  the  alliance  between  the  two 
countries,  which  it  is  alike  the  object  of  her 
majesty  and  her  majesty's  government  to  pro- 
mote. You  will  give  a  copy  of  this  despatch  to 
the  chancellor  or  to  the  emperor,  in  the  event  of 
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your  again  having  the  honour  to  be  received  by 
his  imperial  majesty. 

"  I  am,  &c., 

"  CLARENDON." 


No.  11. 

Sir  G-.  H.  Seymour  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. — 
(Eeceived  March  26. — Secret  and  confidential.) 
"  St.  Petersburg,  March  12th,  1853. 
"  My  Lord, —The  chancellor  sent  for  me  this 
morning,  when  he  placed  in  my  hands  a  copy  of 
the  memorandum  which  was  brought  to  your 
lordship's  knowledge  by  my  despatch  of  the  9th 
inst.  Upon  this  copy  the  emperor  had  written 
in  pencil  that  he  was  sorry  to  find  that  Sir  Ha- 
milton Seymour  had  considered  a  passage  in  the 
paper  as  reflecting  upon  the  conduct  of  her  ma- 
jesty's government ;  that  no  reproach  had  been 
intended,  and  that  the  chancellor  would  do  well 
to  see  me  and  to  state  that  if  it  should  be  my 
wish,  the  paper  might  be  taken  back  and  altered. 
After  a  few  moments'  reflection  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  explanations  which  I  had  received 
were  sufficient,  so  that  a  record  could  be  ob- 
tained of  the  emperor's  amicable  intentions,  and 
that  the  paper,  if  taken  back,  might  be  altered 
in  more  than  one  of  its  passages ;  I  therefore 
stated  that,  instead  of  changing  the  memoran- 
dum, I  would  suggest  that  his  excellency  should 
write  me  a  few  lines  explanatory  of  the  purport 
of  the  passage  which  I  had  considered  objection- 
able. To  this  the  chancellor  at  once  acceded, 
and  it  only  remained  for  me  to  request  that  his 
excellency  would  be  kind  enough  to  express  to 
the  emperor  how  sensibly  I  felt  his  gracious 
solicitude  to  efface  a  disagreeable  impression. 
"  I  have,  Ac., 

"  G.  H.  SEYMOUR." 

No.  12. 

Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. — 
(Eeceived  April  4th. — Secret  and  confidential.) 
"  St.  Petersburg,  March  16th,  1853. 
"  My  Lord, — With  reference  to  the  despatch 
marked  '  secret  and  confidential,'  which  I  had 
the  honour  of  addressing  to  your  lordship  on 
the  12th  inst.,  I  beg  to  transmit  the  letter  which 
Count  Nesselrode  undertook  to  write  to  me  ex- 
pressive of  the  emperor's  willingness  to  change 
the  passage  in  his  memorandum  which  I  had 
considered  open  to  some  misinterpretation. 
"  I  have,  &c., 

"  G.  H.  SEYTMOUE." 


"  March  3  (15),  1853. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure,  my  dear  Sir  Hamilton, 
to  add  to  the  explanation  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  offer  to  you  verbally,  that  having 
communicated  your  doubts  to  the  emperor,  his 
majesty  has  authorised  me  to  modify  the  passage 
which  had  caused  you  to  entertain  them,  at 
least  if  you  should  consider  it  necessary.  The 
emperor  is,  above  all  things,  desirous  of  re- 
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moving  from  a  communication  altogether  per- 
sonal and  friendly  with  the  government  of  her 
majesty  the  queen  what  might  give  occasion 
even  to  an  erroneous  interpretation,  which  would 
be  contrary  to  the  intentions  by  which  it  was 
dictated,  as  also  to  the  object  which  his  majesty 
proposes  to  himself. 

"  Be  pleased,  &c., 

"  NESSELEODE." 


No.  13. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour.— 
(Secret  and  confidential.) 
"  Foreign-office,  April  5th,  1853. 

"  Sir, — Your  despatches  of  the  9th,  10th,  and 
12th  ultimo  have  been  laid  before  the  queen. 

''  My  despatch  of  the  23rd  ultimo  will  have 
furnished  you  with  answers  upon  all  the  prin- 
cipal points  alluded  to  in  the  memorandum 
which  Count  Nesselrode  placed  in  your  hands  ; 
but  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  that  im- 
portant and  remarkable  document  was  received 
by  her  majesty's  government  with  feelings  of 
sincere  satisfaction,  as  a  renewed  proof  of  the 
emperor's  confidence  and  friendly  'eelings  ;  and 
her  majesty's  government  desire  to  convey  their 
acknowledgments  to  his  imperial  majesty  for 
having  thus  placed  on  record  the  opinions  he 
expressed  at  the  interview  with  which  you  were 
honoured  by  his  imperial  majesty.  Her  ma- 
jesty's government  do  not  consider  that  any 
useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  prolonging  a 
correspondence  upon  a  question  with  respect  to 
which  a  complete  understanding  has  been  estab- 
lished ;  and  I  have  only,  therefore,  further  to 
state  that  her  majesty's  government  observe  with 
pleasure  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  emperor,  the 
fall  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  looked  upon  as  an 
uncertain  and  distant  contingency,  and  that  no 
real  crisis  has  occurred  to  render  its  realisation 
imminent.  Her  majesty's  government  have  never 
any  wish  to  disguise  their  policy,  which  they 
trust  is  honest  and  straightforward  towards  all 
other  countries ;  but  on  such  a  question  they 
would  particularly  regret  that  any  misapprehen- 
sion existed  on  the  mind  of  the  emperor,  and 
they  accordingly  approve  the  confidential  note 
which  you  addressed  to  Count  Nesselrode,  for 
the  purpose  of  rectifying  some  ideas  which  re- 
flected upon  the  course  pursued  by  her  majesty's 
government.  On  the  subject  of  the  Charle- 
magne coming  up  to  the  Bosphorus  a  corres- 
pondence took  place  between  the  English  and 
French  governments,  and,  although  the  Porte 
gave  its  sanction  unconditionally,  the  eventual 
solution  of  the  question  was  in  conformity  with 
the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  government,  and  it 
was  settled  that  the  Charlemagne  should  convey 
M.  de  Lavalette  to  Constantinople,  under  which 
circumstances  it  was  stated  that  the  passage  of 
the  French  shipof  warwould  not  be  furtherremon- 
strated  against  by  her  majesty's  government,  but 
j  that  it  must  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent. 
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"  As  regards  the  holy  places,  you  are  awaro 
of  the  instructions  given  to  Colonel  Kose  for 
his  guidance  at  the  Porto,  and  of  the  despatch 
addressed  to  her  iniijostv'.-i  ambassador  at  Paris, 
which  was  communicated  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  I  have  further  to  inform  you  that 
Viscount  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe  was  instructed 
to  bear  in  mind  that  her  majesty's  government, 
without  professing  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
nubject,  were  not  insensible  to  the  superior 
claims  of  Russia,  both  as  respected  the  treaty 
obligations  of  Turkey,  and  the  loss  of  moral  in- 
fluence that  the  emperor  would  sustain  through- 
out his  dominions,  if,  in  the  position  occupied 
by  his  imperial  majesty  with  reference  to  the 
(irock  church,  he  wns  to  yield  any  privileges  it 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  to  the  Latin  church,  of 
which  the  emperor  of  the  French  claimed  to  be 
the  protector. 

"  With  respect  to  the  advice  which  the  empe- 
ror recommends  should  be  given  to  the  Porte 
by  her  majesty's  government,  you  will  inform 
the  chancellor  that  Viscount  Stratford  de  Bed- 
cliffe was  directed  to  return  to  his  post,  and  a 
special  character  was  given  to  his  mission  by  an 
autograph  letter  from  her  majesty,  under  the 
impression  that  the  Porte  would  be  better  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  moderate  counsels  when  offered 
by  one  of  Viscount  Stratford  de  Rcdcliffo's  high 
position  and  great  knowledge  and  experience  of 
Turkish  affairs  ;  and  he  was  particularly  desired 
to  advise  the  Porte  to  treat  its  Christian  sub- 
jerts  with  the  utmost  leniency. 

"  Upon  this  latter  point  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Turkish 
government  are  at  length  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  their  own  true  interests.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  year  we  know  that  orders  were  sent  to 
Kiamil  Pasha  to  proceed  instantly  to  Bosnia  in 
order  to  redress  Christian  grievances,  and  to 
empower  the  Christian  communities  to  build 
churches.  About  the  same  time,  also,  the  Porte 
sent  the  strongest  instructions  to  Omar  Pasha 
to  act  with  unvaried  moderation  and  humanity 
towards  his  enemies  (the  Montenegrins)  ;  and 
the  English  vice-consul  at  Scutari  confirmed  all 
the  previous  statements  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Montenegro  committed  an  unprovoked  attack 
on  the  troops  and  subjects  of  the  Porte ;  while 
the  accounts  that  have  reached  her  majesty's 
government  respecting  the  atrocities  said  to  have 
been  committed  by  the  Turks  in  Bosnia,  llerze- 
govine,  and  Montenegro  are  extracted  from 
Austrian  newspapers,  and  must  necessarily, 
therefore,  be  received  with  caution. 

"  1  have  only  in  conclusion  to  add  that,  as  her 
majesty  and  the  emperor  have  now  mutually  re- 
newed the  assurances  of  their  intention  to  up- 
hold the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  her 
majesty's  government  that  the  representatives 
of  the  two  powers  may  henceforward  co-operate 
together  in  earn  ing  o'ut  this  intention  by  giving 


'  similar  advice  in  the  same  friendly  spirit  to  the 
Porte. 

"  You  are  instructed  to  read  this  despatch  to 
the  chancellor,  and  to  furnish  him  with  a  copy, 
should  he  desire  it. 

"  I  am,  &c., 

"  CLARENDON." 


No.  14. 

Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. — 
(Received  May  2nd. — Secret  and  confidential.) 

(Extract.)  "  St.  Petersburg,  April  20th,  1853. 

"  The  emperor  on  rising  from  the  table  when 
I  had  the  honour  of  dining  at  the  palace  on  the 
18th  inst.,  desired  me  to  follow  him  into  the 
next  room.  His  majesty  then  said  that  he  had 
wished  to  state  to  me  the  real  and  sincere  satis- 
faction which  he  received  from  your  lordship's 
despatch,  marked  '  secret  and  confidential,'  of 
the  23rd  ultimo. 

"  It  had  been,  his  majesty  said,  most  agreeable 
to  him  to  find  that  the  overtures  which  he  had 
addressed  to  her  majesty's  government  had  been 
responded  to  in  the  same  friendly  spirit  iu  which 
they  were  made ;  that,  to  use  a  former  expres- 
sion, there  was  nothing  in  which  he  placed  so 
much  reliance  as  '  la  parole  fun  gentilhomme ;' 
that  he  felt  that  the  relations  of  the  two  courts 
stood  upon  a  better  basis  now  that  a  clear  un- 
derstanding had  been  obtained  as  to  points 
which,  if  left  in  doubt,  might  have  been  produc- 
tive of  misintelligence,  and,  as  his  majesty  was 
pleased  to  add,  he  felt  obliged  to  me  for  having 
contributed  towards  bringing  about  this  friendly 
entente.  And  his  majesty  said,  '  I  beg  you  to 
understand,  that  what  I  have  pledged  myself  to 
will  be  equally  binding  on  my  successor  ;  there 
now  exist  memorandums  of  my  intentions,  and 
whatever  I  have  promised,  my  son,  if  the  changes 
alluded  to  should  occur  in  his  time,  would  be  as 
ready  to  perform  as  his  father  would  have  been.' 
The  emperor  proceeded  to  state  that  he  would 
very  frankly  offer  an  observation  or  two — it  might 
be  a  criticism — on  your  lordship's  despatch. 

"  The  despatch  spoke  of  the  fall  of  the  Turkish 
empire  as  an  uncertain  and  distant  event.  Ho 
would  remark  that  the  one  term  excluded  the 
other ;  uncertain  it  was  certainly,  but  for  that 
reason  not  necessarily  remote.  He  desired  it 
might  be,  but  he  was  not  sure  that  it  might  so 
prove.  His  majesty  desired  further  to  observe 
that  he  could  not  doubt  that  her  majesty's  go- 
vernment had  taken  too  favourable  a  view  of 
the  state  of  the  Christian  population  in  Turkey  j 
the  sultan  might  have  intended  to  better  their 
condition,  might  have  given  orders  in  that  sense, 
but  he  was  quite  certain  that  his  commands  had 
not  been  attended  to. 

"  Upon    my   remarking   that   her  majesty's 
government   were   understood   to  receive  very 
accurate  reports  of  what  passes  in  Turkey,  the 
empiTor  replied,   with   considerable  animation,  ' 
that  he  called  this  fact  in  question  ;  that  ho  be- 
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lieved,  on  the  contrary,  that  some  of  the  English 
consular  agents  were  incorrect  in  their  reports. 
He  would  only  refer  to  Bulgaria  ;  the  greatest 
discontent  prevailed  there,  and  his  majesty 
would  affirm  that  were  it  not  for  his  continued 
efforts  to  repress  the  manifestation  of  feelings 
of  the  sort,  the  Bulgarians  would  some  time 
since  have  been  in  insurrection. 

"  His  majesty  proceeded  to  contrast  the 
threatening  attitude  which  had  been  assumed 
by  Count  Leiningen  with  the  peaceable  cha- 
racter of  Prince  Mentschikoff's  mission,  not, 
however,  that  he  desired  to  blame  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  a  noble  prince,  whom  he  loved  sin- 
cerely, and  all  of  whose  acts  he  approved ;  the 
difference  existed  in  circumstances,  and  when 
Montenegro  was  threatened  with  utter  devas- 
tation, the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  obliged  to 
act  with  energy.  His  majesty  would,  he  said, 
have  acted  in  the  same  manner. 

"  I  am  desirous  of  remarking  here  that  part 
of  the  emperor's  observations  were,  it  was  ob- 
vious, addressed  to  me  personally,  and  were 
intended  as  a  reply  as  well  to  an  allusion  which 
I  had  made  as  to  religious  intolerance  in  Tus- 
cany, as  to  my  comments  to  the  chancellor 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  with 
regard  to  the  late  confiscatory  measures  in 
Lombardy. 

"  His  majesty,  after  observing  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  just  received  (those  of  the 
29th  ult.),  little  or  no  progress  had  been  made 
towards  an  adjustment  of  difficulties  at  Con- 
stantinople, said  that  as  yet  he  had  not  moved 
a  ship  or  a  battalion ;  that  he  had  not  done  so 
from  motives  of  consideration  for  the  sultan 
and  from  economical  motives ;  but  that  he 
would  repeat  that  he  had  no  intention  of  being 
trifled  with,  and  that  if  the  Turks  did  not  yield 
to  reason,  they  would  have  to  give  way  to  an 
approach  of  danger. 

"  I  ventured  to  remark  to  the  emperor  that 
it  was  only  by  the  despatches  just  arrived  that 
he  had  received  intelligence  of  the  landing  at 
Pera  of  the  French  ambassador,  who  was  under- 
stood to  be  a  party  to  the  arrangements  about 
to  be  concluded ;  the  indirect  answer,  however, 
returned  to  me  by  his  majesty  and  the  expres- 
sions which  he  used  lead  me  to  apprehend  that 
this  consideration  did  not  receive  the  attention 
of  which  in  fairness  it  appears  to  me  deserving. 

No.  15. 

Sir  Gr.  H.  Seymour  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. — 
{Keceived  May  2nd. — Secret  and  confidential.] 

"  St.  Petersburg,  April  21st,  1853. 
"  My  Lord, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving your  lordship's  despatch  marked  '  secrel 
and  confidential,'  of  the  5th  inst.,  which,  in 
obedience  to  your  lordship's  orders,  I  commu- 
nicated to  Count  Nesselrode  on  the  15th  inst. 

"  His  excellency,  before   the  arrival   of  this 

messenger,  had  desired  to  see  me  for  the  pur 
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ose  of  communicating  to  me  a  paper  which 
iad  been  drawn  up  by  the  emperor's  desire, 
ind  which  was  to  be  considered  as  an  answer 
o  your  lordship's  despatch  of  the  23rd  ult. 

"  This  document,  which  I  beg  to  transmit  in 
jriginal,  was  accordingly  placed  in  my  hands 
>y  the  chancellor,  who  observed  that  he  had 
>reviously  thought  that  it  would  close  the  cor- 
•espondence,  but  that  it  was  possible  that  the 
>esh  despatch  which  I  had  brought  to  his 
knowledge  might,  upon  being  laid  before  the 
emperor,  call  for  some  fresh  observations  on  the 
>art  of  his  majesty. 

"  The  only  passage  in  the  enclosed  paper  to 
which  Count  Nesselrode  was  desirous  of  draw- 
ng  my  attention  was  that  in  which  an  observa- 
ion  is  made  respecting  the  treatment  of  the 
Christian  population  as  described  by  English  or 
>y  Russian  agents. 

"  I  remarked,  in  reply,  that  the  point  was 
;he  less  material,  her  majesty's  government 
>eing  (as  his  excellency  had  been  made  aware) 
as  desirous  as  the  imperial  cabinet  could  be 
;hat  no  effort  should  be  wanting  on  the  part  of 
;be  Porte  to  remove  any  and  every  cause  of 
complaint  which  could  be  made  in  justice  by 
;he  sultan's  Christian  subjects. 

"  Tour  lordship  wilV  perhaps  allow  me  to 
observe  that,  supposing  the  present  crisis  in 
Turkish  affairs  to  pass  over,  an  intimation  ia 
made  in  the  enclosed  paper  which,  if  taken  up 
and  embodied  in  a  joint  resolution  by  all  the 
great  powers,  might  possibly  be  the  means  of 
long  averting  a  catastrophe  which,  happen  when 
it  may,  will  probably  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences even  to  those  to  whom  it  may  be  con- 
sidered the  most  profitable. 

"  Since  the  preceding  part  of  this  despatch 
was  written,  the  chancellor  has  intimated  to  me 
that  the  emperor,  being  of  opinion  that  the 
paper  which  I  now  enclose,  followed  up  by  the 
conversation  which  I  had  the  honour  of  holding 
with  his  majesty  on  the  18th,  may  be  considered 
as  replying  to  any  points  touched  upon  in  your 
lordship's  despatch,  does  not  propose  to  offer 
any  fresh  observation  upon  the  subjects  which 
have  been  under  discussion.  His  excellency 
does  not  conceal  from  me  his  satisfaction  at 
this  resolution,  these  subjects  being,  as  he  re- 
marked, of  so  delicate  a  nature  that  there  are 
always  objections  to  their  being  brought  under 
discussion.  I  have,  &c., 

"  G.  H.  SETMOUE." 


(Translation.) 

"  The  emperor  has,  with  lively  satisfaction, 
made  himself  acquainted  with  Lord  Clarendon's 
despatch  of  the  23rd  of  March.  His  majesty 
congratulates  himself  on  perceiving  that  his 
views  and  those  of  the  English  cabinet  entirely 
coincide  on  the  subject  of  the  political  combi- 
nations which  it  would  be  chiefly  necessary  to 
avoid  in  the  extreme  case  of  the  contingency 
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occurring  in  the  East,  which  Russia  and  Eng- 
land have  equally  at  heart  to  preventer,  at  all 
events,  to  delay  as  long  as  possib^MBbaring 
generally  the  opinions  expressed  byTJord  Cla- 
rendon on  the  necessity  of  the  prolonged  main- 
tenance of  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Turkey, 
the  emperor,  nevertheless,  cannot  abstain  from 
adverting  to  a  special  point  which  leads  him  to 
suppose  that  the  information  received  by  the 
British  government  is  not  altogether  in  ac- 
cordance with  ours.  It  refers  to  the  humanity 
and  the  toleration  to  be  shown  by  Turkey  in 
her  manner  of  treating  her  Christian  subjects. 

"  Putting  aside  many  other  examples  to  the 
contrary  of  an  old  date,  it  is,  for  all  that,  no- 
torious that  recently  the  cruelties  committed 
by  the  Turks  in  Bosnia  forced  hundreds  of 
Christian  families  to  seek  refuge  in  Austria. 
In  other  respects,  without  wishing  on  this  oc- 
casion to  enter  upon  a  discussion  as  to  the 
symptoms  of  decay,  more  or  less  evident,  pre- 
sented by  the  Ottoman  power,  or  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  vitality  which  its  internal  consti- 
tution may  retain,  the  emperor  will  readily 
agree  that  the  best  means  of  upholding  the 
duration  of  the  Turkish  government  is  not  to 
harass  it  by  overbearing  demands,  supported  in 
a  manner  humiliating  to  its  independence  and 
its  dignity.  His  majesty  is  disposed,  as  he  has 
ever  been,  to  act  upon  this  system,  with  the 
clear  understanding,  however,  that  the  same 
rule  of  conduct  shall  be  observed,  without  dis- 
tinction, and  unanimously,  by  each  of  the  great 
powers,  and  that  none  of  them  shall  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  weakness  of  the  Porte  to  obtain 
from  it  concessions  which  might  turn  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  others.  This  principle  being 
laid  down,  the  emperor  declares  that  he  is  ready 
to  labour,  in  concert  with  England,  at  the  com- 
mon work  of  prolonging  the  existence  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  setting  aside  all  cause  of  alarm 
on  the  subject  of  its  dissolution.  He  readily 
accepts  the  evidence  offered  by  the  British 
cabinet  of  entire  confidence  in  the  uprightness 
of  his  sentiments,  and  the  hope  that,  on  this 
basis,  his  alliance  with  England  cannot  fail  to 
become  stronger. 

"  St.  Petersburg,  April  3rd  (15th),  1853." 

The  following  is  the  memorandum  by 
Count  Nesselrode  delivered  to  her  majesty's 
government,  and  founded  on  communica- 
tions received  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
subsequently  to  his  imperial  majesty's  visit 
to  England  in  June,  1844: — 

(Translation.) 

"  Kussia  and  England  are  mutually  pene- 
trated with  the  conviction  that  it  is  for  their 
common  interest  that  the  Ottoman  Porte  should 
maintain  itself  in  the  state  of  independence  and 
of  territorial  possession  which  at  present  consti- 
tute that  empire,  as  that  political  combination  is 


the  one  which  is  most  compatible  with  the 
general  interest  of  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Being  agreed  on  this  principle,  Russia  and 
•  ml  have  an  equal  interest  in  uniting  their 
efforts  in  order  to  keep  up  the  existence  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and  to  avert  all  the  dangers 
which  can  place  in  jeopardy  its  safety.  "With 
this  object,  the  essential  point  is  to  suffer  the 
Porte  to  live  in  repose,  without  needlessly  dis- 
turbing it  by  diplomatic  bickerings,  and  without 
interfering  unless  with  absolute  necessity  in  its 
internal  affairs.  In  order  to  carry  out  skilfully 
this  system  of  forbearance,  with  a  view  to  the 
well-understood  interest  of  the  Porte,  two  things 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  They  are  these : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  Porte  has  a  constant 
tendency  to  extricate  itself  from  the  engage- 
ments imposed  upon  it  by  the  treaties  which  it 
has  concluded  with  other  powers.  It  hopes  to 
do  so  with  impunity,  because  it  reckons  on  the 
mutual  jealousy  of  the  cabinets.  It  thinks  that 
if  it  fails  in  its  engagements  towards  one  of 
them,  the  rest  will  espouse  its  quarrel,  and  will 
screen  it  from  all  responsibility.  It  is  essential 
not  to  confirm  the  Porte  in  this  delusion.  Every 
time  that  it  fails  in  its  obligations  towards  one 
of  the  great  powers,  it  is  the  interest  of  all  the 
rest  to  make  it  sensible  of  its  error,  and  seriously 
to  exhort  it  to  act  rightly  towards  the  cabinet 
which  demands  just  reparation.  As  soon  as  the 
Porte  shall  perceive  that  it  is  not  supported  by 
the  other  cabinets,  it  will  give  way,  and  the  dif- 
ferences which  have  arisen  will  be  arranged  in 
a  conciliatory  manner,  without  any  conflict  re- 
sulting from  them. 

"  There  is  a  second  cause  of  complication 
which  is  inherent  in  the  situation  of  the  Porte  ; 
it  is  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  reconciling  the 
respect  due  to  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
sultan,  founded  on  the  Mussulman  law,  with 
the  forbearance  required  by  the  interests  of  the 
Christian  population  of  that  empire.  This  diffi- 
culty is  real.  In  the  present  state  of  feeling  in 
Europe,  the  cabinets  cannot  see  with  indifference 
the  Christian  populations  in  Turkey  exposed  to 
flagrant  nets  of  oppression  and  religious  into- 
lerance. It  is  necessary  constantly  to  make  the 
Ottoman  ministers  sensible  of  this  truth,  and  to 
persuade  them  that  they  can  only  reckon  on  the 
friendship  and  on  the  support  of  the  great  powers 
on  the  condition  that  they  treat  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte  with  toleration  and  with 
mildness.  While  insisting  on  this  truth,  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  foreign  representatives,  on 
the  other  band,  to  exert  all  their  influence  to 
maintain  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  in 
submission  to  the  sovereign  authority.  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  foreign  representatives,  guided 
by  these  principles,  to  act  among  themselves  in 
a  perfect  spirit  of  agreement.  If  they  address 
remonstrances  to  the  Porte,  those  remonstrances 
must  bear  a  real  character  of  unanimity,  though 
divested  of  one  of  exclusive  dictation.  By  per- 
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severing  in  this  system  with  calmness  and  mode- 
ration, the  representatives  of  the  great  cabinets 
of  Europe  will  have  the  best  chance  of  succeed- 
ing in  the  steps  which  they  may  take,  without 
giving  occasion  for  complications  which  might 
affect  the  tranquillity  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
If  all  the  great  powers  frankly  adopt  this  line 
of  conduct,  they  will  have  a  well-founded  ex- 
pectation of  preserving  the  existence  of  Turkey. 
However,  they  must  not  conceal  from  themselves 
how  many  elements  of  dissolution  that  empire 
contains  within  itself.  Unforeseen  circumstances 
may  hasten  its  fall,  without  its  being  in  the 
power  of  the  friendly  cabinets  to  prevent  it.  As 
it  is  not  given  to  human  foresight  to  settle  be- 
forehand a  plan  of  action  for  such  or  such  un- 
looked-for case,  ib  would  be  premature  to  discuss 
eventualities  which  may  never  be  realised.  In 
the  uncertainty  which  hovers  over  the  future,  a 
single  fundamental  idea  seems  to  admit  of  a 
really  practical  application  ;  it  is  that  the  danger 
which  may  resuli  from  a  catastrophe  in  Turkey 
will  be  much  diminished  if,  in  the  event  of  its 
occurring,  Eussia  and  England  have  come  to  an 
understanding  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  by 
them  in  common. 

"  That  understanding  will  be  the  more  bene- 
ficial inasmuch  as  it  will  have  the  full  assent  of 
Austria.  Between  her  and  Eussia  there  exists 
already  an  entire  conformity  of  principles  in 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  in  a  common  in- 
terest of  conservatism  and  of  peace.  In  order 
to  render  their  union  more  efficacious,  there 
would  remain  nothing  to  be  desired  but  that 
England  should  be  seen  to  associate  herself 
thereto  with  the  same  view.  The  reason  which 
recommends  the  establishment  of  this  agreement 
is  very  simple.  On  land  Eussia  exercises  in  re- 
gard to  Turkey  a  preponderant  action.  On  sea 
England  occupies  the  same  position.  Isolated, 
the  action  of  these  two  powers  might  do  much 
mischief.  United,  it  can  produce  a  real  benefit ; 
thence  the  advantage  of  coming  to  a  previous 
understanding  before  having  recourse  to  action. 
'•  This  notion  was  in  principle  agreed  upon 
during  the  emperor's  last  residence  in  London. 
The  result  was  the  eventual  engagement  that  if 
anything  unforeseen  occurred  in  Turkey,  Eussia 
and  England  should  previously  concert  together 
as  to  the  course  which  they  should  pursue  in 
comnien.  The  object  for  which  Eussia  and 
England  will  have  to  come  to  an  understanding 
may  be  expressed  in  the  following  manner  : — 

"  1.  To  seek  to  maintain  the  existence  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  in  its  present  state  so  long  as 
that  political  combination  shall  be  possible 

"  2.  If  we  foresee  that  it  must  crumble  to 
pieces,  to  enter  into  previous  concert  as  to  every- 
thing relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  new 
order  of  things,  intended  to  replace  that  which 
now  exists,  and,  in  conjunction  with  each  other, 
to  see  that  the  change  which  ma}'  have  occurred 
in  the  internal  situation  of  that  empire  shall  not 
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injuriously  affect  either  the  security  of  their  own 
states  aofl  the  rights  which  the  treaties  assure 
to  them  respectively,  or  the  maintenance  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

"  For  the  purpose  thus  stated,  the  policy  of 
Eussia  and  of  Austria,  as  we  have  already  said, 
is  closely  united  by  the  principle  of  perfect  iden- 
tity. If  England,  as  the  principal  maritime 
power,  acts  in  concert  with  them,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  France  will  find  herself  obliged  to  act 
in  conformity  with  the  course  agreed  upon  be- 
tween St.  Petersburg,  London,  and  Vienna. 
Conflict  between  the  great  powers  being  thus 
obviated,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  will  bo  maintained  even  in  the  midst  of 
such  serious  circumstances.  It  is  to  secure  this 
object  of  common  interest,  if  the  case  occurs, 
that,  as  the  emperor  agreed  with  her  Britannic 
majesty's  ministers  during  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land, the  previous  understanding  which  Eussia 
and  England  shall  establish  between  themselves 
must  be  directed." 


The  following  facts  form  a  singular  com- 
mentary upon  the  foregoing  correspondence. 
Only  two  days  before  the  first  of  these  con- 
versations with  the   Emperor   Nicholas,   it 
became    Sir   Hamilton    Seymour's  duty  to 
report  to  the  British  government  that  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  144,000  men  were 
ordered  to  march  to  the  frontier  of  the  Da- 
nubian   provinces,    and,  during  the    whole 
course  of  these  negotiations,  the  mission  of 
Prince  Mentschikoff,  at  Constantinople,  was 
in  preparation  or  in  progress.     Thus,  while 
the  emperor  was  expressing  great  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  "  the  sick  man,"  he  was 
deliberately  preparing  to  murder  him,  and  ; 
divide   his   possessions   with   England   and  • 
Austria,  if  they  would  countenance  his  crime.  I 
The  proposals  of  the  czar  were  equally  un-  | 
successful   in    another    direction.     On   the 
failure  of  the  secret  and  confidential  pro- 
posals of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  the  British 
ministry,  he  directed  his  overtures  to  France, 
and  received  from  the  Emperor  Louis  Na- 
poleon a  similar  refusal.     It  was  suspected 
that    Nicholas   endeavoured   to   tempt   the 
French  government  into  his  conspiracy  by 
offering  it  a  portion  of  the  Prussian  domi- 
nions.    It   has   been  justly  observed,  that  | 
though  this  correspondence  was  of  an  esseu-  ! 
tially  confidential  nature,  and  probably  never  j 
intended  to  meet  the  gaze  of  the  world,  yet 
that  there  is  not  in  it  one  remark  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government,  or  on  that  of 
their   envoy    at    St.   Petersburg,   that   this 
country   need    blush   to    avow.     Politicians  i 
were  also  loud  in  noticing  the  hulitfereace, 
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if  not  contempt,  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to 
the  state  of  Prussia,  which  he  du^u>t  once 
allude  to,  as  if  its  opposition  to^Hkchemc 
was  a  matter  of  small  importanc^^Austria 
was  treated  as  an  accomplice,  or  as  a  state 
that  dared  not  resist  the  will  of  the  autocrat. 


|  "  Our  interests,"  he  exclaimed,  "  as  regards 
Turkey  are  perfectly  identical."  The  wheels 

!  of  Time  were  rolling  onward,  and  as  the  dim 
future  settled  into  the  tangible  present,  we 
shall  find  the  czar  over-confident  in  his  con- 
clusions on  this  point. 
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IN  the  commencement  of  the  last  chapter 
we  mentioned  that,  in  the  month  of  February, 
the  allied  powers  had  dispatched  a  final 
ultimatum  to  St.  Petersburg.  It  demanded 
that  the  emperor  should  cause  his  troops  to 
abandon  the  principalities  before  the  end  of 
April,  and  allowed  him  six  days  for  consi- 
deration. Nicholas  learnt  the  nature  of  the 
summons  before  the  actual  arrival  of  the 
courier  who  bore  it,  and  is  reported  to  have 
said,  contemptuously,  that  he  could  answer 
it  as  readily  in  six  minutes  as  in  six  days. 
He  then  left  St.  Petersburg  for  Helsingfors, 
a  fortified  seaport  town,  the  present  ca- 
pital of  Finland,  but  in  the  possession  of 
Russia,  and  defended  by  the  strong  citadel 
Sveaborg.  But  the  emperor  had  given 
CountNesselrode  instructions  to  make  known 
his  pleasure  to  the  consuls  of  France  and 
England,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  ambas- 
sadors, are  the  representatives  of  their  respec- 
tive governments  in  Russia.  It  was  stern 
and  brief — namely,  that  to  the  summons  of 
the  allied  powers  no  answer  would  be  given 
by  the  imperial  court  ! 

Europe  now  stood  upon  the  vestibule  of 
the  temple  of  the  grim  genius  of  war.  A 
convention  had  already  been  entered  into 
between  France  and  England  on  one  side, 
and  Turkey  on  the  other,  to  regulate  the 
military  operations,  and  to  bind  the  latter 
not  to  make  peace  without  the  consent  of 
the  former.*  On  the  27th  of  March,  the 

•  The  utmost  harmony  existed  between  the  courts 
of  France  and  England  ;  but  the  convention  or  bond 
of  alliance,  between  the  Queen  of  England  and  the 
Emperor  of  France,  was  not  signed  and  ratified  until 


French  minister  of  state  read  to  the  Corps 
Legislatif,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  a 
message,  announcing  that  the  final  resolve 
of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  had  placed 
Russia  in  a  state  of  war  with  France.  A 
similar  communication  to  the  senate  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  and  cheers  of 
"  Vive  I' Empereur .'"  On  the  same  day, 
her  majesty  Queen  "Victoria  sent  a  message 
to  the  English  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
to  be  communicated  by  Lord  John  Russell ; 
and  before  five  o'clock  there  was  an  un- 
usually large  attendance  of  the  members 
of  that  august  assembly  which  represents 
the  wealth,  intelligence,  and  power  of  the 
people  of  England.  At  five,  his  lordship 
walked  down  to  the  bar  from  his  usual  seat 
on  the  ministerial  bench,  and  the  murmur 
of  conversation  subsided  into  the  hush  of 
expectancy.  The  speaker  having  requested 
him,  in  the  usual  form,  to  bring  up  the 
message,  Lord  John  placed  the  document 
in  the  hands  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, who  proceeded  to  read  it  to  the  house 
amidst  the  most  profound  silence.  It  was 
as  follows : — 

"  VICTORIA  REGINA. — Her  majesty  thinks 
it  proper  to  acquaint  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  negotiations  in  which  her 
majesty,  in  concert  with  her  allies,  has  for 
some  time  past  been  engaged  with  his  ma- 
jesty the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  have 
terminated,  and  that  her  majesty  feels 

the  month  of  April,  1854.  The  conduct  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  produced  many  results  he  did 
not  anticipate ;  but  probably  what  he  least  dreamed 
of  was  the  friendly  alliance  of  France  and  England. 
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bound  to  afford  active  assistance  to  her  ally 
the  sultan  against  unprovoked  aggression. 

"  Her  majesty  has  given  directions  for 
laying  before  the  House  of  Commons  copies 
of  such  papers,  in  addition  to  those  already 
communicated  to  parliament,  as  will  afford 
the  fullest  information  with  regard  to  the 
subject  of  these  negotiations.  It  is  a  con- 
solation to  her  majesty  to  reflect  that  no 
endeavours  have  been  wanting  on  her  part 
to  preserve  to  her  subjects  the  blessings  of 
peace. 

"  Her  majesty's  just  expectations  have 
been  disappointed,  and  her  majesty  relies 
with  confidence  on  the  zeal  and  devotion 
of  her  faithful  commons,  and  on  the  ex- 
ertions of  her  brave  and  loyal  subjects,  to 
support  her  in  her  determination  to  employ 
the  power  and  resources  of  the  nation  for 
protecting  the  dominions  of  the  sultan 
against  the  encroachments  of  Russia." 

The  consideration  of  the  queen's  message 
was  deferred  until  the  31st;  but  the  next 
day  (the  28th  of  March)  the  following  de- 
claration of  war,  on  the  part  of  England, 
was  contained  in  the  supplement  of  the 
London  Gazette.  According  to  the  modern 
customs  of  nations,  no  declaration  of  war 
is  sent  to  the  enemy ;  but  the  announce- 
ment of  the  sovereign's  determination  to  his 
or  her  parliament  and  subjects,  and  to  the 
world,  is  regarded  as  a  sufficient  publication 
of  the  fact  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  : — 
(Declaration.) 

"  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  her  majesty  an- 
nounces the  failure  of  her  anxious  and  protracted 
endeavours  to  preserve  for  her  people  and  for 
Europe  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  unpro- 
voked aggression  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
against  the  Sublime  Porte  has  been  persisted 
in  with  such  disregard  of  consequences,  that 
after  the  rejection  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  of 
terms  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
as  well  as  her  majesty,  considered  just  and 
equitable,  her  majesty  is  compelled  by  a  sense 
of  what  is  due  to  the  honour  of  her  crown,  to 
the  interests  of  her  people,  and  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  states  of  Europe,  to  come 
forward  in  defence  of  au  ally  whose  territory  is 
invaded,  and  whose  dignity  and  independence 
are  assailed. 

"  Her  majesty,  in  justification  of  the  course 
she  is  about  to  pursue,  refers  to  the  transac- 
tions in  which  her  majesty  has  been  engaged. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  had  some  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  the  sultan  with  reference  to  the 
settlement,  which  his  highness  had  sanctioned, 
of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches  to  a  portion  of  the  holy  places 
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of  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood.  To  the 
complaij^of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  this 
head  ju^^was  done,  and  her  majesty's  am- 
bassadorT^Constantinople  had  the  satisfaction 
of  promoting  an  arrangement  to  which  no  ex- 
ception was  taken  by  the  Russian  government. 
But,  while  the  Russian  government  repeatedly 
assured  the  government  of  her  majesty  that  the 
mission  of  Prince  Mentschikoff  to  Constantinople 
was  exclusively  directed  to  the  settlement  of  the 
question  of  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem,  Prince 
Meutschikoff  himself  pressed  upon  the  Porte 
other  demands  of  a  far  more  serious  and  impor- 
tant character,  the  nature  of  which  he  in  the 
first  instance  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
conceal  from  her  majesty's  ambassador.  And 
these  demands,  thus  studiously  concealed,  af- 
fdfeted,  not  the  privileges  of  the  Greek  church  at 
Jerusalem,  but  the  position  of  many  millions  of 
Turkish  subjects  in  their  relations  to  their  sove- 
reign the  sultan.  These  demands  were  rejected 
by  the  spontaneous  decision  of  the  Sublime 
Porte. 

"  Two  assurances  had  been  given  to  her  ma- 
jesty— one,  that  the  mission  of  Prince  Mentschi- 
koft'  only  regarded  the  holy  places ;  the  other, 
that  his  mission  would  be  of  a  conciliatory  cha- 
racter. In  both  respects  her  majesty's  just 
expectations  were  disappointed.  Demands  were 
made  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sultan,  ex- 
tended to  the  substitution  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia's  authority  for  his  own  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  subjects,  and  those  demands  were 
enforced  by  a  threat ;  and  when  her  majesty 
learnt  that,  on  announcing  the  termination  of 
his  mission,  Prince  MentschikofF  declared  that 
the  refusal  of  his  demands  would  impose  upon 
the  imperial  government  the  necessity  of  seeking 
a  guarantee  by  its  own  power,  her  majesty 
thought  proper  that  her  fleet  should  leave  Malta, 
and,  in  co-operation  with  that  of  his  majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  take  up  its  station  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dardanelles.  So  long 
as  the  negotiation  bore  an  amicable  character 
her  majesty  refrained  from  any  demonstration 
of  force.  But  when,  in  addition  to  the  assem- 
blage of  large  military  forces  on  the  frontier  of 
Turkey,  the  ambassador  of  Russia  intimated 
that  serious  consequences  would  ensue  from  the 
refusal  of  the  sultan  to  comply  with  unwarrant- 
able demands,  her  majesty  deemed  it  right,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  to 
give  an  unquestionable  proof  of  her  determina- 
tion to  support  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
sultan. 

"  The  Russian  government  has  maintained 
that  the  determination  of  the  emperor  to  occupy 
the  principalities  was  taken  in  consequence  of 
the  advance  of  the  fleets  of  England  and  France. 
But  the  menace  of  invasion  of  the  Turkish  ter- 
ritory was  convoyed  in  Count  Nesselrode's  note 
to  Redschid  Pasha  of  the  19th  (31st)  of  May, 
and  re-stated  in  his  despatch  to  Baron  Bruno w 
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of  the  20th  of  May  (1st  of  June),  which  an- 
nounced  the  determination  of  the  AMeror  of 
Russia  to  order  hia  troops  to  oecup^^B  princi- 
palities, if  the  Porte  did  not  within  Sroek  com- 
ply with  the  demands  of  Russia.  The  despatch 
to  her  majesty's  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
authorising  him  in  certain  specified  contingen- 
cies to  send  for  the  British  fleet,  was  dated  the 
31st  of  May,  and  the  order  sent  direct  from 
England  to  her  majesty's  admiral  to  proceed  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dardanelles  was  dated 
the  2nd  of  June.  The  determination  to  occupy 
the  principalities  was  therefore  taken  before  the 
orders  for  the  advance  of  the  combined  squadrons 
were  given.  The  sultan's  minister  was  informed 
that  unless  he  signed  within  a  week,  and  with- 
out the  change  of  a  word,  the  note  proposed  to 
the  Porte  by  Prince  Mentschikoff  on  the  eve  of 
hia  departure  from  Constantinople,  the  princi- 
palities of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  would  bo 
occupied  by  Bussian  troops.  The  sultan  could 
not  accede  to  so  insulting  a  demand ;  but,  when 
the  actual  occupation  of  the  principalities  took 
place,  the  sultan  did  not,  as  he  might  have  done 
in  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted  right,  declare 
war,  but  addressed  a  protest  to  his  allies. 

"  Her  majesty,  in  conjunction  with  the  sove- 
reigns of  Austria,  France,  and  Prussia,  has  made 
various  attempts  to  meet  any  just  demands  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  without  affecting  the 
dignity  and  independence  of  the  sultan;  and, 
had  it  been  the  solo  object  of  Russia  to  obtain 
security  for  the  enjoyment  by  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte  of  their  privileges  and 
immunities,  she  would  have  found  it  in  the  offers 
that  have  been  made  by  the  sultan.  But,  as 
that  security  was  not  offered  in  the  shape  of  a 
special  and  separate  stipulation  with  Russia,  it 
was  rejected.  Twice  has  this  offer  been  made 
by  the  sultan,  and  recommended  by  the  four 
powers ;  once  by  a  note  originally  prepared  at 
Vienna,  and  subsequently  modified  by  the  Porte ; 
once  by  the  proposal  of  bases  of  negotiation 
agreed  upon  at  Constantinople  on  the  31st  of 
December,  and  approved  at  Vienna  on  the  13th 
of  January,  as  offering  to  the  two  parties  the 
means  of  arriving  at  an  understanding  in  a  be- 
coming and  honourable  manner.  It  is  thus 
manifejt  that  a  right  for  Russia  to  interfere  in 
the  ordinary  relations  of  Turkish  subjects  to 
their  sovereign,  and  not  tfle  happiness  of  Chris- 
tian communities  in  Turkey,  was  the  object 
sought  for  by  the  Russian  government ;  to  such 
a  demand  the  sultan  would  not  submit,  and  his 
highness,  in  self-defence,  declared  war  upon 
Russia,  but  her  majesty,  nevertheless,  in  con- 
junction with  her  allies,  has  not  ceased  her  en- 
deavours to  restore  peace  between  the  contend- 
ing parties.  The  time  has,  however,  now  ar- 
rived when,  the  advice  and  remonstrances  of 
the  four  powers  having  proved  wholly  ineffectual, 
and  the  military  preparations  of  Russia  be- 
coming daily  more  extended,  it  is  but  too  ob- 
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vious  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  baa  entered 
upon  a  course  of  policy  which,  if  unchecked, 
must  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  In  this  conjuncture  her  majesty  feels 
called  upon,  by  regard  for  an  ally,  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  whose  empire  have  been 
recognised  as  essential  to  the  peace  of  Europe, 
by  the  sympathies  of  her  people  with  right 
against  wrong,  by  a  desire  to  avert  from  her 
dominions  most  injurious  consequences,  and  to 
save  Europe  from  the  preponderance  of  a  power 
which  has  violated  the  faith  of  treaties  and  defies 
the  opinion  of  the  civilised  world,  to  take  up 
arms,  in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  for  the  defence  of  the  sultan.  Her 
majesty  is  persuaded  that  in  so  acting  she  will 
have  the  cordial  support  of  her  people ;  and  that 
the  pretext  of  zeal  for  the  Christian  religion 
will  be  used  in  vain  to  cover  an  aggression  un- 
dertaken in  disregard  of  its  holy  precepts,  and 
of  its  pure  and  beneficent  spirit.  Her  majesty 
humbly  trusts  that  her  efforts  may  be  successful, 
and  that,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  peace 
may  be  re-established  on  safe  and  solid  founda- 
tions. 

"  Westminster,  March  28th,  1854." 

(Declaration.) 

"  Her  majesty  the  queen  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  having  been 
compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  support  of  an  ally, 
is  desirous  of  rendering  the  war  as  little  onerous 
as  possible  to  the  powers  with  whom  she  remains 
at  peace.  To  preserve  the  commerce  of  neutrals 
from  all  unnecessary  obstruction,  her  majesty  ia 
willing,  for  the  present,  to  waive  a  part  of  the 
belligerent  rights  appertaining  to  her  by  the 
law  of  nations.  It  is  impossible  for  her  majesty 
to  forego  the  exercise  of  her  right  of  seizing 
articles  contraband  of  war,  and  of  preventing 
neutrals  from  bearing  the  enemy's  despatches, 
and  she  must  maintain  the  right  of  a  belligerent 
to  prevent  neutrals  from  breaking  any  effective 
blockade  which  may  be  established  with  an  ade- 
quate force  against  the  enemy's  forts,  harbours, 
or  coasts.  But  her  majesty  will  waive  the  right 
of  seizing  enemy's  property  laden  on  board  a 
neutral  vessel,  unless  it  be  contraband  of  war. 
It  is  not  her  majesty's  intention  to  claim  the 
confiscation  of  neutral  property,  not  being  con- 
traband of  war,  found  on  board  enemy's  ships, 
and  her  majesty  further  declares  that,  being 
anxious  to  lessen,  as  much  as  possible,  the  evila 
of  war,  and  to  restrict  its  operations  to  the  regu- 
larly organised  forces  of  the  country,  it  ia  not 
her  present  intention  to  issue  letters  of  marque 
for  the  commissioning  of  privateers. 

"  Westminster,  March  28th,  1854." 

From  the  latter  part  of  this  document,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  onward  march  of 
civilisation  gives  even  to  war  some  colouring 
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of  mercy  and  forbearance.     A  deputation  of 

every  man  of  them  had  a  Turk  upon  his 

Russian    merchants,    resident   in   England, 

back,  ijtf   also   described   the    balance    of 

were  also  informed  by  the  government  that 

power  ^Ba  hackneyed  term  —  a  phrase    to 

they  would  have  liberty  to  remain  unmo- 

which it  was  difficult  to  attach  any  definite 

lested  in  this  country  during  the  war,   so 

meaning.     He  desired  an  explanation  of  it  ; 

long   as   they   rendered   obedience    to   the 

which  was  thus  given  by  the  veteran  and 

laws.     A  similar  permission  has  been  ex- 

accomplished statesman,  Lord  Palmerston:  — 

tended  to  Russians  resident  in  France. 

"  Why,  sir,  call  it  the  balance  of  power,  or 

On  Friday,  the  31st  of  March,  Lord  John 

what  you  will,  the  idea  is  one  familiar  to  the 

Russell,   after  a  long  speech,  containing  a 

mind  of  man,  and  which  has  influenced  the 

glance  at  the  circumstances  that  rendered 

conduct  of  all  mankind  from   the    earliest 

the  coming  war  necessary,  moved  that  the 

ages.     The    balance  of  power   means,   that 

following  address  should  be  presented  to  her 

a   number    of  weaker    states   combine   to- 

majesty, in  answer  to  her  message  of  the 

gether   to   prevent    one    strong    one   from 

27th  of  March  :— 

acquiring  a  power  which  shall  be  dangerous 

"  Most  Gracious    Sovereign,  —  We,   your 

to  their  liberties,  their  independence,  and 

majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal    subjects, 

their  freedom  of  action.     It  is  the  doctrine 

the   commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 

of  self-preservation  ;    it  is  the  doctrine   of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  parliament  as- 

self-defence, with  this  simple  qualification  — 

sembled,  beg  leave  to  return  to  your  majesty 

that  it  is  combined  with  sagacity  and  fore- 

our humble  thanks  for  your  majesty's  most 

sight  —  that   you  endeavour  to   prevent   an 

gracious  message,  and  for  the  communica- 

imminent danger  before  it  comes  thundering 

tion  of  the  several  papers  which  have  been 

at  your  gates.     I  know  that  the  honourable 

laid  before  us  in  obedience  to  your  majesty's 

member  is   so  attached    to   his   principles, 

command.     We  assure  your  majesty  of  the 

that  he  thinks  peace  is  of  all   things  the 

just  sense  we  entertain  of  your  majesty's 

best,  and  war  of  all  things  the  worst.     I 

anxious  and  uniform  endeavours  to  preserve 

happen   to   be   of  opinion   that   there    are 

to  your  people  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  of 

things    for   which    peace    may   be    advan- 

our perfect  confidence  in  your  majesty's  dis- 

tageously  sacrificed,    and    that    there    are 

position  to  terminate  the  calamities  of  war, 

calamities  which  nations  may  endure  still 

whenever  that  object  can  be  accomplished, 

worse  than  war." 

consistently  with  the  honour  of   your  ma- 

The House  of  Lords  was  not  behindhand 

jesty's   crown   and   the    interests    of    your 

in   responding   to   the    queen's  message  to 

people.     We  have  observed  with  deep  con- 

parliament.     The   same   evening   that   the 

cern  that  your  majesty's  endeavours   have 

subject  was  discussed   in  the  commons,  it 

been  frustrated  by  the  spirit  of  aggression 

was  brought  forward  by  the  Earl  of  Cla- 

displayed by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  his 

rendon  in  the  upper  house.     He  moved  an 

invasion  and  continued   occupation  of  the 

address,  identical  in  spirit    and    similar  in 

provinces  of  Wallachia  and   Moldavia;    in 

terms,  to  that  voted  by  the  commons;  and 

the  rejection  of  equitable  terms  of  peace 

it  was  agreed  to  nemine  contradicente.     On 

proposed  under  the  sanction  of  four  of  the 

Monday,  April  the  3rd,  the  house  met  soon 

principal   powers  of  Europe;    and   in   the 

after  two  o'clock,  and  a  deputation  of  peers. 

preparation  of  immense  forces   to   support 

in   full   dress,    went   in    procession   to   the 

his  unjust  pretensions.     These  pretensions 

palace,  and  presented  their  address  to  her 

appear  to  us,  your  faithful  commons,  sub- 

majesty.    In   the   course    of  the   day,  the 

versive  of  the  independence  of  the  Turkish 

queen  returned  them  the  following  reply  :  — 

empire  ;  and  we  feel  that  the  trust  reposed 

"  My  lords,  —  I  thank   you  for  your   loyal 

in  us  demands,  on  our  part,  a  firm  determi- 

and dutiful  address.     It  is  highly  gratifying 

nation  to  co-operate  with  your  majesty  in 

to  me  to  receive  the  assurances  of  your  co- 

a vigorous  resistance  to  the  projects  of  a 

operation  in  giving  effect  to  the  measures 

sovereign    whose    further     aggrandisement 

which  I  consider  necessary  for  the  honour 

would  be  dangerous  to  the  independence  of 

of  my  crown  and  the  welfare  of  my  people." 

Europe." 

Her   majesty   having    intimated    that    she 

After   a   warm  and  spirited  debate,  the 

would  receive  the  address  of  the  House  of 

address  was  agreed  to.     Mr.  Bright,  in  a 

Commons  at   three   o'clock,   the   members 

speech  opposing  the  war,  congratulated  the 

waited  upon  her  with  it  at  that  hour.     She 

landed  proprietors  in  that  house,  that   in 

returned  a  similar  answer  to  the  one  she 

consequence  of  the   increased   income-tax, 

had  sent  to  the  lords.'     The  citv  was  not 
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to  be  beaten  in  this  race  of  loyalty.  On 
the  12th  of  April,  the  lord-ruayoflBdder- 
men,  sheriffs,  commou-rcmurilnaBi,  and 
officers  of  the  corporation,  had  an  interview 
with  her  majesty,  and  presented  her  with 
their  address,  to  which  she  returned  a  very 
cordial  reply. 

War  haviug  been  declared,  the  26th  of 
April  was  appointed  as  a  solemn  day  of 
national  humiliation  and  prayer.  In  answer 
to  a  question  from  the  Earl  of  Roden,  Lord 
Aberdeen  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  government  to  move  an  address  to  her 
majesty,  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  direct 
that  some  day  should  be  set  apart  for  that 
purpose.  This  statement  elicited  an  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  added : — "  There  never 
•was  a  time  when  we  could  more  justly  and 
with  a  safer  conscience  invoke  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  her  majesty's  arms,  in  a  war 
which  has  not  been  provoked  by  any  aggres- 
sion or  ambition  on  our  part,  but  which  has 
been  undertaken  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  those  interests  of  justice  that 
ought  not  to  be  laid  aside,  and  in  which,  I 
trust,  we  shall  receive  a  blessing  from  Him 
whom  we  desire  to  honour."  Accordingly 
a  proclamation,  setting  apart  a  day  for 
national  prayer,  was  issued  by  the  queen, 
and  a  special  form  of  service  composed  for 
the  occasion  by  the  archbishop.  Some 
persons  have,  with  much  show  of  reason, 
objected  that  it  was  an  unhallowed  request 
to  the  Deity,  to  implore  for  success  in  works 
of  slaughter  and  destruction :  that  war  can 
only  be  carried  on  by  massacres,  conflagra- 
tions, and  by  a  thousand  hideous  forms  of 
death,  mutilation,  and  suffering;  and  that 
these  are  events  from  which  we  should 
rather  expect  the  Almighty  to  avert  his 
face,  than  on  which  he  should  confer  his 
blessing.  To  this  it  has  been  answered,  that 
we  do  not  proffer  our  petitions  to  God  that  he 
will  enable  us  to  inflict  the  greatest  amount 
of  harm  ;  but  that  we  rather  pray  that  the 
good  we  propose  to  accomplish,  may  be 
effected  as  speedily  and  as  bloodlessly  as 
may  be. 

Collections  were  made,  after  service,  at 
most  of  the  churches  throughout  the  country, 
and  a  considerable  sum  collected  for  the 
assistance  of  the  destitute  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  those  soldiers  who  had  gone  to 
serve  their  country  in  the  East.*  The  un- 
happy condition  of  such  poor  women  and 
children  excited  much  sympathy ;  and  great 
exertions  were  made,  by  benevolent  persons, 


for  their  relief.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland 
set  an  excellent  example  by  sending  £200 
for  this  generous  aim ;  and  other  noble 
hearts,  with  and  without  titles,  followed  his 
example. 

We  have  another  instance  of  humanity 
to  relate — a  humanity  shown  not  by  indi- 
viduals, but  by  governments.  At  the  time 
when  war  was  proclaimed,  the  sovereigns  of 
England  and  France  simultaneously  issued 
a  declaration  that  they  intended,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  mitigate  its  severities.  For  this 
purpose,  they  announced  that  neutral  flags 
would  be  allowed  to  trade  and  cover  the 
enemy's  property,  with  the  sole  exceptions 
of  trade  to  blockaded  ports,  or  of  trade  in 
contraband  of  war,  or  the  conveyance  of  the 
officers  or  despatches  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
added,  that  neutral  property  beneath  the 
flag  of  the  enemy  would  not  be  condemned, 
and  that,  at  least  for  the  present,  letters  of 
marque  would  not  be  issued. 

Aware  of  the  declaration  of  war  that 
must  follow  his  rejection  of  the  final  ulti- 
matum of  the  allies,  Nicholas  once  again 
issued  a  manifesto  to  his  people,  endeavour- 
ing not  only  to  justify  his  conduct,  but  to 
reiterate  the  canting  cry  that  he  had  drawn 
the  sword  in  the  Christian  cause  against  the 
defenders  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  It  is 
as  follows ;  and  on  its  transparent  hypocrisy 
we  shall  not  spend  one  word  : — 

"St.  Petersburg,  April  llth  (23rd.) 

"  By  the  grace  of  God  we,  Nicholas  the 
First,  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias,  King  of  Poland,  &c.,  &c.,  to  all  our 
subjects  make  known: — Since  the  com- 
mencement of  our  difference  with  the  Turk- 
ish government  we  have  solemnly  an- 
nounced to  our  faithful  subjects  that  a 
sentiment  of  justice  had  alone  induced  us  to 
re-establish  the  violated  rights  of  the  ortho- 
dox Christians,  subjects  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte. 

"  We  have  not  sought,  we  do  not  seek,  to 
make  conquests,  nor  to  exercise  in  Turkey 
any  supremacy  whatever  that  might  be 
likely  to  exceed  that  influence  which  be- 
longs to  Russia  by  virtue  of  existing  treaties. 
"  At  that  period  we  already  encountered 
distrust ;  then  soon  a  covert  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  governments  of  France  and 
England,  who  endeavoured  to  lead  the 
Porte  astray  by  misrepresenting  our  iuten- 

•  In  the  parish  churches  of  Cheltenham  alone, 
the  sum  of  £737  11*.  ('»/.  was  collided  for  this 
humane  purpose.  In  those  of  Manchester,  and  St. 
Thomas's,  Pendleton,  £952. 
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tions.  Lastly,  at  this  moment,  England 
and  France  throw  off  the  mask,  regard  our 
difference  with  Turkey  as  a  mere  secondary 
question,  and  no  longer  dissemble  that  their 
joint  object  is  to  weaken  Russia,  to  tear 
from  her  a  part  of  her  possessions,  and  to 
bring  down  our  country  from  the  powerful 
position  to  which  the  hand  of  the  Supreme 
Being  had  exalted  it. 

"Is  it  for  orthodox  Russia  to  fear  such 
threats  ? 

"  Ready  to  confound  the  audacity  of  the 
enemy,  shall  she  swerve  from  the  sacred 
purpose  that  has  been  assigned  to  her  by 
Divine  Providence  ?  No  !  Russia  has  not 
forgotten  God !  It  is  not  for  worldly  in- 
terests that  she  has  taken  up  arms.  She 
combats  for  the  Christian  faith,  for  the 
defence  of  her  co-religionists  oppressed  by 
implacable  enemies. 

"  Let  all  Christendom  know,  then,  that 
the  thought  of  the  sovereign  of  Russia  is 
also  the  thought  that  animates  and  inspires 
all  the  great  family  of  the  Russian  people — 
this  orthodox  people,  faithful  to  God  and  to 
His  only  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Redeemer. 

"  It  is  for  the  faith  and  for  Christendom 
that  we  combat ! 

"  '  God  with  ns — who  against  us  ?' 

"  Given  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  llth 
day  of  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  of 
grace  1854,  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  our 
reign.  NICHOLAS." 

About  the  time  the  allied  powers  declared 
war,  the  principal  topic  of  conversation  in 
the  salons  of  St.  Petersburg  was  a  singular 
dream  which  had  occurred,  or  was  said  to 
have  occurred,  to   the   Emperor   Nicholas. 
He   himself  mentioned   it   to  some  of  his 
courtiers  ;   and  if  it  actually  took  place,  it  is 
an  index  to  the  troubled  state  of  his  mind. 
We  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that   it  was 
probably    a   little   fiction   invented   by  the 
czar  for  the  encouragement  of  his  people. 
For  four  successive  nights  St.  Nicholas,  the 
patron-saint  of  Russia  and  of  thieves,  ap- 
peared  to   his   regal   namesake,  when   the 
latter   was   in   that   light  sort   of  slumber 
which  is  sometimes  described  as  being  neither 
asleep    nor    awake.      The    ghostly    visitor 
sternly   questioned  the  emperor  about   his 
motives  in  undertaking  his  crusade  agains' 
the  Turks,  and  demanded  whether  the  con- 
quest of  the  Ottoman  empire  was  promptec 
by  ambition,   or  fay  a  desire  to   place  the 
cross   on   the  territory  of  the  unbeliever r 
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The  emperor  replied,  that  he  was  above 
Dersonalfcconsideration,  and  that  religion 
.lone  waPthe  cause  of  his  taking  up  arms:' 
hat  he  did  not  seek  the  acquisition  of 
erritory  which  might  follow  the  success  of 
iis  armies;  but  that,  if  it  were  the  in- 
crutable  design  of  Providence  that  the 
Muscovite  sway  should  extend  to  the  Bos- 
jhorus,  he  must  resign  himself  to  the  de- 
cree. The  saint  appears  to  have  given  way 
o  a  scepticism  not  usual  in  those  of  his 
)rder,  and  for  four  successive  nights  he 
epeated  his  visits  and  his  questions,  each 
ime  more  sternly  than  before.  The  irri- 
ated  emperor  swore  that  he  repudiated  the 
nsinuations  of  his  spectral  visitor,  and  again 
affirmed  that  he  had  no  object  but  the 
riumph  of  the  orthodox  faith.  St.  Nicholas 
was  satisfied,  and  ceasing  his  inquiries, 
uttered  these  words  before  his  departure: — 
'  Pursue  thy  project,  my  son,  and  in  the 
name  of  God,  who  has  sent  me  to  you,  I 
>romise  you  victory."  This  tile  was  soon 
spread  abroad  among  the  people  in  every 
direction ;  and  no  doubt,  at  least  to  some 
xtent,  answered  the  purpose  for  which  we 
;hink  it  was  designed — that  of  making  an 
gnorant  and  superstitious  people  believe 
:hat  they  were  fighting  in  the  especial  cause 
of  their  Creator. 

While  on  the  subject  of  dreams,  we  will 
relate  a  fable  that  the  Turks,  or  rather  the 
more  zealous  and  rigid  Mohammedans  among 
them,  composed  in  reference  to  the  equality 
demanded  by  the  allied  powers  to  be  esta- 
blished between  the  believers  and  the  in- 
fidels ;  or,  in  other  words,  between  the 
worshippers  of  the  Crescent  and  those  of  the 
Cross.  "  Mentschikoff,"  said  they,  "  came 
to  Constantinople,  and  asked  for  the  Koran. 
He  looked  at  the  book,  marked  several  pas- 
sages, and  said, — '  Erase  these.'  The  Eng- 
lish and  French  then  came,  and  asked  also 
for  the  Koran.  After  reading,  they  said, — 
'  Throw  this  book  into  the  Bosphorus.' " 
The  state  of  feeling  that  led  to  this  fable 
was  produced  by  the  dislike  of  the  Turks  to 
the  legal  emancipation  of  the  Christians, 
and  to  some  suspicion  as  to  the  sincerity  of 
their  defenders.  The  declaration  of  war, 
however,  increased  their  confidence.  The 
fanaticism  of  the  extreme  religious  party  at 
Constantinople  was  so  great,  that  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Christians  was  not  effected 
without  endangering  a  revolution.  The 
scheik-ul-Islam,  or  chief  of  the  church,  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  persons  in  the 
Ottoman  state.  He  presides  over  the  ule- 
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mahs,  who  unite  in  themselves  the  functions 
of  both  judge  and  priest ;  and  hisinnucncc 
!  over  this  body  of  men  rendered  him  a 
dangerous  enemy  to  the  doctrine  of  conces- 
sion to  the  Christian.  This  exalted  per- 
sonage not  only  opposed  the  granting  civil 
rights  to  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey, 
but  declared,  that  when  the  sultan  over- 
stepped the  limits  of  the  power  given  him 
by  God  and  the  prophet,  the  people  were 
released  from  their  obedience ;  and  that  he 
solemnly  protested  against  the  blasphemous 
step  of  placing  the  testimony  of  a  giaour  in 
the  balance  with  the  word  of  a  true  believer. 
Abdul-Medjid  very  properly  replied  to  this 
note  of  defiance,  by  depriving  the  intolerant 
scheik-ul-Islam  of  his  office,  and  appointing 
a  man  of  a  more  pliant  temper  to  his  place. 
The  sultan  risked  a  popular  outbreak  by 
this  act ;  but  dangers  from  without  seemed 
to  awe  down  tumults  from  within.  The  de- 
position of  the  schcik-ul- Islam  was  accom- 
panied by  the  startling  declaration,  that  the 
possessions  of  the  mosques  were  in  future  to 
be  the  property  of  the  state. 

In  consequence  of  the  winter,  active  war- 
fare had  for  a  time  ceased  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  Skirmishes  which  led  to  no 
result  took  place  occasionally ;  but  the 
Turks  occupied  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
and  still  held  their  strongly-fortified  position 
at  Kalafat  on  the  left.  The  Russians  had 
an  immense  army  posted  near  Kalafat,  but 
they  abstained  from  attacking  the  Turks 
there.  At  the  approach  of  spring,  warlike 
operations  recommenced.  On  the  23rd  of 
March,  an  army  of  no  less  than  35,000 
Russians,  under  the  command  of  General 
Liiders,  crossed  the  Lower  Danube,  in  three 
or  four  divisions,  at  or  opposite  Brailow, 
Galatz,  and  Ismail,  on  bridges  made  upon 
rafts  moored  in  the  stream.  The  district 
where  the  invaders  succeeded  in  establishing 
themselves  is  a  part  of  Bulgaria  called  the 

*  The  following  description  of  this  wild  tract,  from 
the  pen  of  Baron  Moltke,  is  possessed  of  interest : — 
"The  Dobrudscha  is  such  a  waste  as  one  would 
hardly  expect  to  find  in  Europe.  The  population  may 
be  about  300  persons  to  every  five  square  (English) 
miles.  In  1828,  it  was  foreseen  that  from  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  an  army  on  its  march  through  the 
Dobrudscha  would  meet  with  great  difficulties.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  province  are  the  deep 
mountains  of  Matschin  and  the  heights  of  Baba- 
Uagh.  Farther  south,  the  whole  country  is  an  un- 
dulating plain,  not  much  more  than  100  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  soil  consists  of  a  fine  gray 
sandy  moss,  through  which  the  water  sinks,  as  it 
also  does  through  the  calcareous  strata  underneath. 
In  vain  does  one  seek  in  the  valley  for  brooks  or 


Dobrudscha.  This  is  a  strip  of  land  lying 
between  the  Danube  on  the  north  and  west, 
and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  east.  At  its 
greatest  breadth  it  is  about  ninety  miles 
across,  and  at  its  narrowest  not  above  thirty- 
five.  It  is  a  flat,  barren  land  :  roads  there 
are  none  ;  and  the  only  passage  is  by  means 
of  narrow  and  broken  pathways.*  The 
Bulgarian  bank  of  the  Danube  was  defended 
in  this  direction  by  the  forts  of  Hirsova, 
Matschin,  Isaktchi,  and  Tultscha;  and  all 
these  places  were  taken,  or  invested  by  the 
Russians. 

It  excited  much  surprise  that  the  Russians 
were  permitted  to  take  this  important  step 
with  but  a  feeble  opposition;  and  some 
rumours  were  spread  to  the  effect  that  trea- 
chery had  been  at  work,  and  Russian  gold 
had  done  more  than  Russian  steel.  In 
some  places,  the  Turks  retired  at  once,  and 
fell  back  on  the  fortress  of  Baba-Dagh.  At 
Matschin,  a  conflict  took  place,  and  the 
Russians  lost  about  400  men,  about  half  of 
whom  were  drowned.  But  in  crossing  from 
Ismail  to  Tultscha,  a  more  vigorous  resis- 
tance was  offered.  General  Uschakoff  had 
either  to  silence  three  batteries,  or  to  take 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  After  a 
time  the  latter  alternative  was  resorted  to, 
and  a  battalion  advanced  to  the  attack.  In 
thirty  minutes  half  of  the  men  had  perished. 
A  second  battalion  was  brought  up,  and 
shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessor.  A  third 
was  more  successful,  and  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing a  footing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

While  this  desperate  conflict  was  going 
on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  batteries, 
other  Russian  troops,  both  infantry  and 
cavalry,  had  crossed  the  river  and  advanced 
on  the  flank  of  the  Turks.  Though  fear- 
fully overmatched,  the  latter  fought  despe- 
rately for  their  guns ;  two  batteries  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  one  gun,  they  carried 
off.  The  third  battery  was  defended  by 


springs ;  and  the  little  water  which  is  found  in  the 
distant  villages  is  drawn  from  wells  eighty  or  a 
hundred  feet  deep.  From  this  want  of  water,  and 
the  thinness  of  the  population,  agriculture  is  at  such 
a  low  ebb  that  neither  corn  nor  hay  can  be  had  in 
any  quantity.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  summer, 
nothing  presents  itself  to  the  eye  but  an  immeasur- 
able expanse  covered  with  parched  blades  of  grass. 
Nowhere,  not  even  in  the  villages,  is  a  tree  or  a  shrub 
to  be  found.  As  desolate  and  devoid  of  wood  and 
water,  or  even  more  so,  is  that  part  of  Bulgaria 
which  lies  between  Trajan's  Wall  and  Basardnchik ; 
and  a  column  which  undertakes  to  pass  through  this 
district,  which  is  125  miles  in  length,  will  meet  with 
more  of  the  necessaries  of  life."  In  this  barren  land 
the  Russians  perished  with  alarming  rapidity. 
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three  companies,  who  were  completely  sur- 
rounded  by   the  Russians.      The    struggle 
continued    for    half-an-hour ;    half    of   the 
Turks  were  killed,  and  the  other  half  taken 
prisoners  before  the  battery  was  captured. 
The  Russians,  though  victors,  did  not  escape 
unscathed,  for  their  loss  in  this  engagement 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  1,500  men.    On 
the  same  day  (the  23rd)  the  Turks,  to  some 
extent,  retrieved  their  tarnished  laurels  by 
inflicting  another  defeat  upon  the  Russians 
at  Oltenitza.    The  loss  of  the  latter,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
2,000  men ;  but  that  is  probably  an  exag- 
geration.     On  the  24th,  the  conflict  was 
renewed   both    at   Tultscha  and    Matschin. 
The   latter   place   was   bombarded   on    the 
25th  and  26th ;  and  two  vain  attempts  were 
made  to  take  it  by  storm.     The  garrison, 
however,  surrendered  at  discretion  on  the 
27th,   and  was  sent  under  escort  to  Bes- 
sarabia.    Tultscha  was  taken  by  storm  on 
the  27th,   and   1,000  Turks  and  ten  guns 
captured.     Accounts  of  these  transactions 
•vary ;    but  it  is  said,  that  during  the  five 
days  the  struggle  lasted   (from  the  23rd  to 
the  27th  inclusive),  the  Turks  made  seven 
sallies,   and  inflicted  a  loss  of  3,000  men 
upon  the  Russians. 

This  onward  movement  of  the  Russian 
into   the   dominions  of    the   sultan  createc 
great    alarm,   and   many  persons   supposec 
they  would  even  attempt  to  march  on  to 
Constantinople.      To  do  this,   they   woulc 
have  to  pass   a  line  of  defence  called  the 
wall  of  Trajan  (a  relic  of  Roman  times),  which 
extends  from  the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea 
Such  a  defence  was  not  only  powerful,  bu 
just  the  one  the  Turks  were  likely  to  hole 
against  an  enemy  with  energy  and  success 
It  was  plainly  impossible   for  the   Russian 
troops   to  remain   long   in   so   barren  anc 
unhealthy  a  place  as  the  Dobrudscha :  the1 
must    either   advance   in   the   face   of    the 
enemy,    or    retire    across    the    river    from 
whence  they  came.     In  the  meantime,  how 
ever,  they  employed  themselves  in  leveling 
to    the   earth   the    fortifications    they   hac 
taken ;   and  the  keys  of  Matschin,  Isaktch: 
and  Hirsova,  were  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  as 
trophies  of  success. 

As  if  to  keep  the  balance  of  victory  leve 
the  Turks,  to  the  number  of  10,000  foo 
and  2,000  horse,  on  the  30th  of  Marc 
made  an  excursion  from  Kalafat,  and  ad 
vanced  against  the  Russians  who  were  poste 
in  force  at  Skripetz.  An  inconsiderable 
though  sanguinary  engagement  followec 
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hich,   after   lasting  four   hours,   ended   in 
lie  defeat  of  the  Russians.     They  lost  600 
nen  ;    the  Turks,  200. 
On  the  1st  of  April,  the  Turks  undertook 
second  "  reconnaissance"  from  Kalafat  of 
i  more  serious  character.     Five  squadrons 
f  regular  troops,  and  400  Bashi-Bazouks, 
nounted  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
tarted  in  the  direction  of  Pojana.     On  the 
oad,  they  met  some  Cossack  videttes,  who 
galloped  off  with  almost  breathless  speed  to 
ive  the  alarm  at  the  Russian  camp.     Those 
wild  dare-devils,  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  followed 
lard  upontheirlean  horses — arrived  at  Pojana 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Cossacks,  leaped  the 
ditch  of  the  camp,  and  at  four  o'clock  were 
'n  the  town.    Ten  minutes  after,  the  regular 
cavalry  arrived.    The  Russians  did  not  expect 
;he  attack,  and  were  in  no  great  force  at 
Pojana;  not  more  than  about   1,400  men. 
Deing  there  at  that  time.    These  were  thrown 
into  disorder  and  terror  by  the  sudden  ar- 
rival of  the  Turks,  and  many  of  them  were 
instantly  hemmed  round.     A  Russian  squa- 
dron, which  had  been  formed  for  a  recon- 
naissance, was  seized  with  dismay,  and  strik- 
ing  their  spurs   into  their  horses,  fled  at 
full  speed,  never  drawing  bridle  until  they 
reached   Muglavat,   a  little  place  three  or 
four  miles  to  the  north  of    Kalafat.     All 
was  confusion ;    the  Turks  charged  sword 
in  hand ;  about  fifty  Russians  were  killed, 
as  many  more  wounded,  and  a  great  number 
taken  prisoners.     The  Turks  then  returned 
in  triumph  to  their  quarters.     On  the  3rd, 
the  Russians  approached  with  15,000  men 
to  wash  off  the  disgrace  they  had  sustained. 
A  fusillade  of  sharpshooters  took  place  and 
lasted   for  five   hours,   during   which   time 
several  charges  of  cavalry  were  made,  but 
with  little  result.      The  Russians  were  at 
length  repulsed  with   cannon.      For  three 
days  afterwards  they  remained  in  ambush 
with  two  field-pieces,  in  the  hope  of  sur- 
prising the  advanced  post  of  the  Turks ;  but 
their  design  was  discovered. 

The  reason  why  the  Turks  found  so  few 
men  at  Pojana  was,  that  the  Russians,  aban- 
doning their  long-threatened  attack  on  Kala- 
fat, and  desirous  of  concentrating  their  forces 
with  a  view  to  crossing  the  river  in  the  centre 
of  the  Turkish  military  operations,  had  com- 
menced their  retreat  from  Little  Wallachia. 
But  some  imagined  that  this  backward  step 
was  taken  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  inter- 
ference of  Austria,  upon  whose  dominions 
the  Russian  troops  then  bordered.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  on  the  24th  of  April,  the 
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Russians  abandoned  Krajova,  so  long  the 
head-quarters  of  General  Gortschakoff.  This 
retreat  of  the  Russians  made  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  maintain  50,000  men  and  so 
large  a  force  of  artillery  at  Kalafat.  Part 
of  the  Turkish  troops  were  therefore  marched 
to  other  points  of  the  river.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas  was  doubtless  dissatisfied  with  the 
general  in  command  of  the  Russian  army  in 
the  principalities ;  for,  after  the  evacuation  of 
Little  Wallachia,  Prince  Paskiewitsch  was 
sent  to  succeed  Gortschakoff  as  commander- 
in-chief.  Krajova  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Turks,  who  were  welcomed  by  the 
inhabitants  as  deliverers. 

While  this  was  going  on  at  the  extreme 
right  of  the  long  line  of  defences  on  the 
Danube,  the  Russians  received  a  consider- 
able check,  on  the  18th  or  19th  of  April, 
at  the  extreme  left  in  the  Dobrudscha.  The 
Wall  of  Trajan  (of  which  we  have  spoken) 
commences  at  a  place  called  Czernavoda, 
and  extends  to  Kara-su  and  Kostendje,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  At  Czernavoda 
a  battle  took  place,  which,  after  lasting  six 
hours,  ended  unfavourably  for  the  Russians. 
Particulars  are  wanting ;  but  it  docs  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  very  formidable  en- 
gagement. The  loss  of  the  Russians  was 
estimated  at  500  killed,  250  prisoners,  and 
fifteen  guns.  The  Turks  suffered  consider- 
ably, but  remained  in  possession  of  the  field. 

Leaving  the  advanced  part  of  the  Russian 
army  in  the  barren  Dobrudscha  (where  they 
remained  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity, and  fearfully  assailed  by  disease),* 
let  us  refer  to  some  other  events  of  this 
great  historic  drama.  We  have  men- 
tioned the  convention  between  France  and 
England.  It  was  signed  on  the  10th  of 
April,  and  not  only  provided  for  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  by  rescuing  the  territory 
of  the  Ottoman  from  the  grasp  of  Russia, 
but  it  pledged  the  contracting  parties  "  to 

•  The  Dobrudscha,  and,  indeed,  Turkish  ground 
generally,  seem  peculiarly  destructive  to  Russian 
life.  The  following  passage  from  Curzon's  Armenia 
contains  some  remarkable  facts  on  this  subject : — 
"  When  the  Russians  invaded  Turkey,  in  1828,  they 
lost  60,000  men  by  sickness  alone,  by  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  neglect  of '.he  commissariat  de- 
partment :  60,000  Russians  died  on  the  plains  of  Tur- 
key, not  one  man  of  whom  was  killed  in  battle :  for  their 
advance  was  not  resisted  by  the  Turks.  In  the  next 
year  (1829),  the  Russians  lost  60,000  men  between 
the  Pnith  and  the  city  of  Adrianople.  Some  of 
these,  however,  were  legitimately  slain  in  battle. 
When  they  arrived  at  Adrianople  the  troops  were  in 
so  wretched  a  condition,  from  sickness  and  want  of 
food,  that  not  7,000  men  were  able  to  bear  arms ; 


secure  Europe  against  the  return  of  the 
deplorable  complications  which  have  dis- 
turbed the  general  peace."  This,  it  will 
be  seen,  was  imperatively  necessary ;  for  if 
England,  France,  and  Turkey  laid  down 
their  arms  as  soon  as  the  Russian  troops 
had  evacuated  the  border-provinces,  with- 
out exacting  from  the  czar  some  good 
security  that  his  aggressive  acts  should 
not  be  repeated,  then  in  a  few  years  the 
contest  would  probably  be  renewed,  and 
all  parties  be  in  the  same  position  as  they 
were  at  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak. 
The  courts  of  Austria  and  Prussia  did  not 
enter  into  this  view,  or  rather  did  not  choose 
to  see  things  in  this  evident  light.  Francis 
Joseph,  the  youthful  Emperor  of  Austria, 
owed  some  obligations  to  the  czar  Nicholas, 
and  Frederick  William,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
was  brother-in-law  to 'the  autocrat.  There- 
fore, while  they  both  condemned  his  con- 
duct, neither  of  them  was  inclined  actively 
to  oppose  it  by  joining  with  the  western 
powers  for  the  defence  of  Turkey.  The 
Austrian  and  Prussian  governments,  how- 
ever, were  too  much  interested  in  the  great 
question  to  allow  of  their  standing  altogether 
aloof,  and  contemplating  its  course  with 
silent  indifference.  On  the  20th  of  April, 
they  entered  into  a  convention  which  dif- 
fered considerably  from  that  which  existed 
between  England  and  France.  They  de- 
sired the  evacuation  of  the  border-provinces 
by  the  Russian  troops :  but  with  that  they 
would  rest  satisfied ;  and  they  determined 
not  to  interfere  actively  unless  they  con- 
sidered German  interests  to  be  endangered. 
On  the  23rd  of  May,  the  separate  trea- 
ties between  England  and  France,  and 
Austria  and  Prussia,  were  brought  within 
the  limits  of  one  quadruple  instrument. 
Thus  the  German  courts,  though  not  having 
declared  war  themselves,  sanctioned  the  war 
carried  on  against  Russia  by  others. 

how  many  horses  and  mules  perished  in  these  two 
years  is  not  known.  The  Turkish  government  was 
totally  ignorant  of  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs 
at  Adrianople  till  some  time  afterwards,  when  the 
intelligence  came  too  late.  If  the  Turks  had 
known  what  was  going  on,  not  one  single  Russian 
would  have  seen  his  native  land  again  :  even  as  it 
was,  out  of  120,000  men,  not.  6,000  ever  recrossed 
the  Russian  frontier  alive."  Such  was  the  price 
that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  paid  for  the  protecto- 
rate (?)  of  the  Danubian  provinces !  Such  was 
the  reckless  sacrifice  of  life  by  which  he  drove 
the  Turkish  government  into  the  justly  condemned 
treaty  of  Adrianople.  Surely,  even  victory  is  an 
awful  and  exacting  goddess!  But  unjust  triumphs 
should  be  dearly  bought, 
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We  must  now  call  attention  to  the  first 
act  of  importance  of  the  allied  English  and 
French  fleets  in  the  Black  Sea.  This  was 
the  bombardment  of  Odessa,  together  with 
the  destruction  of  its  fortifications,  batteries, 
military  magazines,  and  the  burning  or  sink- 
ing of  many  Russian  ships  of  war  and  mer- 
chantmen. Just  previously  to  the  attack 
on  Odessa,  thirteen  Russian  trading-vessels 
were  captured  between  the  13th  and  16th 
of  April,  by  the  English  ships  Retribution 
and  Niger,  and  the  French  imperial  frigate 
Descartes. 

We  have  already  briefly  alluded  to  the 
town  of  Odessa  in  our  second  chapter,  but 
some  further  account  of  what  it  lately  was 
(condensed  from  Mr.  Shirley  Brook's  recent 
little  volume),*  will  afford  considerable  in- 
terest. The  appearance  of  Odessa  from  the 
sea  is  striking :  its  bold  cliffs  are  crowned  by 
white  buildings,  some  of  which  have  a  clas- 
sical character.  The  most  prominent  is  a 
mansion  of  Prince  Woronzoff;t  and  the 
next  object  which  strikes  you  is  a  gigantic 
staircase,  consisting  of  nearly  200  steps, 
leading  directly  down  from  the  centre  of 
the  town  to  the  beach.  At  the  head  of 
the  staircase  stands  an  elegant  statue  of  the 
Due  de  Richelieu,  a  French  emigrant,  who 
became  governor  of  Odessa,  devoted  himself 
to  its  improvement,  and  died  in  honourable 
poverty.  The  town  is  of  great  extent ;  its 
streets  are  broad,  though  many  are  unpaved, 
and  the  rest  insufficiently  so.  The  dust  in 
the  streets  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  so 
plentiful,  that  the  slightest  breeze  covers 
the  passenger  with  a  white  powder.  At 
times  the  clouds  of  dust  are  so  dense  that 
the  opposite  houses  can  hardly  be  discerned. 
When  rain  falls,  matters  are  worse,  and  the 
sojourner  at  Odessa  is  in  mud  to  the  ankles. 
The  town  has  a  museum,  a  public  library, 
an  opera-house,  a  national  theatre,  and  a 
newspaper;  but  the  latter  is  beneath  con- 

*  The  Russians  of  the  South. 

t  It  was  burnt  during  the  bombardment. 

j  These  uncomfortable  habitations  Mr.  Brooks 
describes  in  the  following  humorous  manner: — 
"  The  tub  residences  to  which  I  referred  are  among 
the  features  of  the  monster  market  here,  and  they 
are  inhabited  by  women.  Elevation,  ground-plan 
and  other  architectural  contrivances,  are  all  com- 
prehended in  a  single  effort.  A  large  black  cask 
somewhat  resembling  a  sugar  hogshead,  is  laid  on 
its  side,  and  the  house  is  built.  A  quantity  of  hay 
is  laid  inside,  and  the  house  is  furnished.  The  lad; 
gets  in  upon  the  hay,  and  the  house  is  inhabited 
Before  the  entrance  of  the  mansion  she  strews  the 
onions,  tomatas,  or  whatever  else  she  may  vend;  am 
during  the  hours  of  business  she  sits  in  the  tub 
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empt,  the  censorship  preventing  its  contain - 
ng  any  real  information,  and  its  critical 
.rticles  being  the  very  washiest  of  French 
lippancies. 

But  Odessa  is  a  busy  port,  the  great  focus 
nto  which  is  concentrated  the  result  of  the 
agricultural  industry  of  the  southern  Rus- 
ian  empire.  Wheat  is  delivered  there  from 
snormous  distances,  to  be  poured  into  the 
ships  which  have  crossed  the  Black  Sea  to 
receive  it.  It  is  collected  from  a  vast  extent 
of  country ;  and  both  water  and  land  car- 
riage are  employed  to  transmit  it  to  the 
larbour  of  Odessa.  England,  France,  Spain, 
Denmark,  Sardinia,  Naples,  Sweden,  Sicily, 
and  Turkey — all,  according  to  their  respec- 
;ive  needs,  send  vessels  to  fetch  the  wheat 
thus  gathered.  The  place  itself  has  little 
or  no  actual  connexion  with  agriculture. 
Situated  without  the  dreary  waste  called  a 
steppe,  the  town  is  not  devoid  of  patches 
of  land  where  something  approaching  to 
fertility  may  be  occasionally  witnessed. 
But  scarcely  has  the  traveller's  foot  left 
the  widely-extended  and  wretchedly-paved 
streets,  on  his  progress  inland,  than  he  finds 
himself  in  the  desert  of  the  steppe. 

The  highest  style  of  abode  presented  by 
Odessa  is  the  palace  of  the  noble ;  the 
lowest  is  the  tub  of  the  fruit-woman.}  The 
first  would  do  honour  to  any  capital  of 
Europe;  the  inhabitants  of  the  second  are 
not  troglodytes,  and  that  is  all.  Between 
these  two  extremes  ranges  every  variety  of 
residence.  The  lighting  of  the  town  is  ex- 
tremely defective ;  it  is  confined  to  a  series 
of  oil-lamps,  which  just  serve  to  mark  out 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  occasionally 
to  preserve  the  pedestrian  from  an  open 
drain.  For  the  absence  of  gas  there  is  no 
reason  at  all,  except  that  one  which  will 
ever  oppose  all  improvement  in  Russia.  The 
habit  of  bigoted  or  interested  hostility  to 
every  change  has  repeatedly  interfered  when 

smokes  her  pipe,  chaffers  with  her  customers,  and 
says  her  prayers.  After  business  is  over  she  ascer- 
tains in  which  quarter  the  wind  sits,  turns  the  closed 
end  of  her  tub  towards  that  quarter,  and  creeps  to 
rest  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  But  some  of  these 
women  are  ambitious,  and  take  to  building.  They 
do  not,  indeed,  demand  marble  staircases  and  ma- 
hogany doors ;  but  they  take  two  tubs,  which  are 
laid  face  to  face,  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  feet, 
and  over  the  interstice,  tubs  and  all,  is  placed  a 
watertight  canvas.  The  fair  occupant  (and  two  or 
three  whom  I  saw,  though  not  literally  fair,  were 
extremely  pretty)  has  then  two  rooms,  besides  a 
hall;  but  this  luxury  is  not  adopted  by  the  older 
class,  who  think  that  we  ought  to  adhere  to  the 
customs  of  our  ancestors." 
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it  has  been  endeavoured  to  establish  a  gas  | 
manufactory ;  and  so  the  inhabitants  of 
Odessa  have  goue  on  nightly  breaking  their 
shins,  and  tumbling  into  their  dirty  drains, 
for  want  of  an  article  no  respectable  village 
is  without. 

The  general  aspect  of  Odessa  has  fre- 
quently been  compared  to  that  of  Brighton. 
At  the  south-easterly  end  of  the  town  runs 
a  long  fortified  mole,  with  a  lighthouse  at 
tlie  end  of  it.  It  is  called  the  quarantine 
mole,  aud  shelters  a  crowd  of  ships  of  all 
nations.  In  the  attack  on  Odessa,  the 
English  and  French  ships  had  orders  to 
avoid  injuring  the  quarantine  mole,  if  pos- 
sible. At  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
cliffs  surrounding  the  town  stood  the  imperial 
mole,  which  enclosed  a  number  of  Russian 
•hips  of  all  kinds,  and  some  large  stores  or 
barracks.  Between  these  two  moles  was  a 
battery  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs. 

Thus  much  of  the  town  of  Odessa,  which 
was  fated  to  punishment  in  expiation  of  the 
massacre  of  Sinope.  Now  for  the  hostilities 
against  it,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  them. 
News  of  the  English  declaration  of  war 
having  reached  the  allied  fleet  (then  anchored 
at  Baltshik  Bay,  near  Varna)  on  the  9th  of 
April,  the  English  steam-frigate  Furious 
was  sent  to  Odessa,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  on  board  the  consuls,  and  such  British 
or  French  subjects  as  might  be  anxious  to 
leave  the  town.  The  Furious  carried  a  flag 
of  truce  at  her  mast-head,  aud  sent  forward 
a  boat,  also  bearing  a  white  flag,  to  demand 
the  consuls.  Some  delay  occurred  before 
an  answer  was  returned,  and  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  boat  thought  it  right  to 
return  to  the  ship.  As  he  did  so,  seven 
cannon-shots  were  fired  from  the  batteries 
of  the  town  at  the  boat,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ship.  Happily  this  piece  of 
treachery  was  without  effect.  It  is  regarded 
*  by  all  civilised  nations  as  a  barbarous  out- 
rage to  fire  upon  a  flag  of  truce.  The  white 
unspotted  symbol  of  peace  hung  out  by 
those  who,  influenced  by  a  faith  in  their 
common  humanity,  approach  an  enemy  with 
pacific  proposals,  is  ever  considered  as  sacred, 
except  by  savages.  The  conduct  of  the 
officers  who  directed  this  attack  is  without 
a  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  wars  of 
civilised  nations. 

Admiral  Dundas  and  Vice-admiral  Hame- 
lin  immediately  proceeded  to  a  consideration 
of  the  measures  necessary  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  so  cowardly  and  shameful  a 
proceeding.  Three  war-steamers  (two  English 
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and  one  French)  were  sent  to  Odessa  to  de- 
mand why  the  boat  with  the  flag  of  truce 
had  been  fired  upon.  An  evasive  reply  was 
given  :  the  vessels  then  demanded  a  written 
answer;  and  Baron  Osten-Sacken,  the  mili- 
tary governor  there,  returned  the  following 
note,  which  we  insert,  as  containing  a  Russian 
view  of  the  question  : — 

"  Aide-de-camp  General  Baron  D'Osten- 
Sacken  thinks  it  right  to  express  to  Admiral 
Dundas  his  surprise  at  hearing  that  shots 
were  fired  from  the  port  of  Odessa  upon 
the  frigate  the  Furious,  bearing  a  flag  of 
truce. 

"  At  the  arrival  of  the  Furious  two  guns 
were  tired  without  ball,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  vessel  hoisted  its  national  flag, 
and  stopped  her  course  beyond  the  reach  of 
cannon-shot.  Immediately  a  boat  was  sent 
out  with  a  white  flag  in  the  direction  of  the 
mole,  and  the  officer  on  duty,  in  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  English  officer,  said  that 
the  English  consul  had  already  left  Odessa. 
Without  further  question,  the  boat  took  the 
direction  of  the  ship,  when  the  frigate, 
without  waiting  for  it,  advanced  towards 
the  mole,  leaving  the  boat  at  its  left,  and 
approached  the  batteries  within  cannon-shot. 
It  was  then  that  the  commander  of  the 
battery  of  the  mole,  faithful  to  his  order  to 
prevent  any  vessel  from  coming  within  reach 
of  the  guns,  thought  it  his  duty  to  fire,  not 
upon  the  flag  of  truce,  which  had  been  re- 
spected to  the  end  of  its  mission,  but  upon 
a  vessel  of  the  enemy  which  had  approached 
the  land  too  nearly  after  having  been  twice 
fired  upon  without  ball — the  signal  to  stop. 

"  This  simple  explanation  of  facts,  as 
they  have  been  related  to  the  emperor, 
ought  of  itself  to  destroy  the  supposition, 
otherwise  inadmissible,  that  in  the  ports  of 
Russia  there  is  no  respect  paid  to  the  flag  of 
truce,  the  inviolability  of  which  is  guaranteed 
by  the  laws  common  to  all  civilised  nations. 

"  BARON  OSTEN-SACKEN, 
"  Aide-de-camp    General    to    his 
majesty  the  emperor." 

This  reply  the  admirals  regarded  as  false 
and  unsatisfactory;  and  on  the  21st  they 
sent  the  following  demand,  that  all  British, 
French,  and  Russian  vessels  then  at  anchor, 
should  be  given  up  as  a  reparation  of  the 
insult  offered  to  the  allied  fleet : — 

"  Sir, — Inasmuch  as  the  letter  of  your 
excellency,  dated  the  14th  of  April,  which 
has  only  reached  us  this  morning,  only  sets 
forth  erroneous  statements  to  justify  the 
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indescribable  aggression  committed  by  the 
authorities  of  Odessa  upon  one  of  our  frigates 
and  her  boat,  both  carrying  a  flag  of  truce ; 
inasmuch  as,  notwithstanding  this  flag,  the 
batteries  of  the  town  fired  several  shots 
on  the  frigate  as  well  as  on  the  boat, 
at  the  moment  when  this  boat  was  leaving 
the  quay  of  the  mole,  to  which  it  had 
repaired  with  confidence;  the  two  vice- 
admirals  commanding  the  combined  squa- 
drons of  France  and  England  think  them- 
selves entitled  to  demand  a  reparation  from 
your  excellency.  Consequently,  all  the 
British,  French,  and  Russian  vessels  now  at 
anchor  near  the  citadel  or  the  batteries  of 
Odessa  must  forthwith  be  delivered  up  to 
the  combined  squadrons.  If,  at  sunset,  the 
two  vice-admirals  have  received  no  answer, 
or  a  negative  answer,  to  this  communica- 
tion, they  will  be  compelled  to  resort  to 
force  to  avenge  the  flag  of  one  of  the  com- 
bined squadrons  for  the  affront  offered  to 
it,  although  the  interests  of  humanity  in- 
duce them  to  adopt  this  alternative  with 
regret,  and  they  cast  the  responsibility  of 
such  an  act  on  those  to  whom  it  belongs. 

"  HAMELIN,  Vice-admiral. 

"  D.  DUNDAS,  Vice-admiral." 


To  this  demand  no  answer  was  returned. 
The  allied  fleets  had  made  their  appearance, 
and  cast  anchor  before  Odessa  on  the  21st, 
having  resolved  to  chastise  it  by  means  of 
bombardment,  usually  one  of  the  most  ap- 
palling operations  of  war.  Early  on  Satur- 
day morning,  the  22nd  of  April,  the  follow- 
ing vessels  advanced  to  the  attack : — the 
Mogador,  Vauban,  Descartes,  Caton  (French); 
the  Sampson,  Terrible,  Tiger,  Retribution, 
Furious,  and  a  detachment  of  rocket-boats, 
under  Commander  Dixon.  The  Sanspariel 
and  Highflyer  acted  as  a  reserve  ;  the  rest 
of  the  allied  fleets  remained  spectators,  at  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles  and-a-half. 

The  attacking  force  opened  their  fire 
upon  the  imperial  mole  at  about  twenty 
minutes  to  seven.  Every  steamer  poured 
forth  her  broadside,  and  then  wheeled  round 
in  a  circle  of  about  half-a-mile  in  diameter 
each  taking  up  the  fire  in  succession.  A 
spectator  describes  these  great  floating  castles 
as  wheeling  and  twisting  about  like  so  many 

*  The  following  passage  is  an  extract  from  a  let- 
ter by  an  officer  of  one  of  the  vessels  engaged  at  the 
bombardment  of  Odessa : — "  The  Vauban  was  ob 
liged  to  leave  the  scene  of  action,  having  been  set  on 
fire  by  a  red-hot  shot,  which  penetrated  the  outer 
planking,  and  rolled  down  between  it  and  the  inner 
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waltzers.  The  Russian  guns  from  the  mole 
answered  with  great  steadiness,  and  with 
some  effect.  In  about  an  hour,  the  French 
steamer  Vauban  was  riddled  in  several 
slaces,  and  set  on  fire  by  red-hot  shot. 
[n  this  condition  she  retired  from  the 
contest,  and  steamed  towards  the  fleet; 
3ut  the  fire  being  subdued,  she  returned  to 
icr  post.*  Fierce  and  continued  as  that 
ncessant  fire  from  the  steamers  was,  it  did 
not  succeed  in  silencing  the  mole.  But 
,he  Russian  fire  became  slower;  and  about  ! 
one  o'clock  a  shed  at  the  back  of  the  tongue- 
battery  having  caught  fire,  a  few  minutes 
a  terrific  explosion  and  a  gigantic  column  of 
smoke  and  dust  announced  that  the  im- 
perial magazine  had  blown  up.  Great  part 
of  the  mole  on  which  it  stood  was  rent  in 
pieces  by  the  violence  of  the  shock.  This 
result  was  received  by  three  cheers  from 
the  French  and  English  crews.  It  was 
caused  by  the  red-hot  shot  of  the  Terrible, 
which  stood  nearer  in  towards  the  town 
than  the  rest  of  the  ships ;  and  consequently 
was  more  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the 
Russian  batteries.  This  vessel  fired  no  less 
than  572  rounds  of  shot  and  shell,  besides 
fifty-one  rockets. 

The  assailing  squadron  was  thus  relieved 
from  their  most  formidable  opponent,  the 
battery  on  the  imperial  mole.     Signals  were  | 
made  to  stand  in  further,  and  continue  the  I 
attack ;  and  the  allies  turned  their  attention  I 
more  immediately  to  the  Russian  vessels  in,  j 
the   harbour,    pouring   upon   them   deadly 
streams  of  shot  and  shell.  A  Russian  frigate 
was  soon  on  fire,  and  after  burning  to  the 
water's  edge,  blown  into  shatters.    Two  new 
frigates  on  the  stocks  were  also  burnt,  to- 
gether  with   from   twenty   to   thirty    mer- 
chantmen.     Some   smaller   vessels   of  war 
are   supposed   also   to   have  been  sunk  or 
burnt. 

After  the  imperial  mole  had  been  blown 
up,  the  guns  from  the  batteries  on  the 
quarantine  mole  opened  a  fire  upon  the 
fleet.  This  was  replied  to  with  interest ; 
but  though  the  batteries  suffered  consider- 
ably, they  were  not  silenced.  Each  of  the 
vessels  not  engaged  in  the  action  had  sent 
a  rocket- boat,  firing  24- pound  rockets, 
to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  stores, 

lining,  towards  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Having 
burnt  its  way  through  inside,  it  was  soon  removed 
and  all  put  to  rights  again ;  but  they  were  rather 
apprehensive  of  the  ship  blowing  up,  from  its  prox- 
imity to  the  magazine,  which  they  cleared  away  im- 
mediately." 
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in  the  dockyard.  A  masked  battery  of 
six  horse-artillery  guns  opened  out  upon 
them,  sending  a  shower  of  balls,  which 
ploughed  up  the  water  around  the  boats, 
but  happily  caused  no  loss  of  life.  The 
steamers  and  rocket- boats  returned  this 
fire,  and  immediately  silenced  it.  From 

I  the  effect  of  the  rockets,  the  dockyard  was 
soon  in  names.  They  also  set  the  lower 

;  part  of  the  town  on  fire,  and  nearly  one- 
half  of  Odessa  was  destroyed.  This  was  not 
intended ;  and  the  rest  of  the  town  and  the 
neutral  ships  were  spared,  though  they 
might  easily  have  been  consigned  to  destruc- 

'.  tion.  The  steamers  kept  up  their  fire  until 
about  five  o'clock,  when  the  signal  of  recall 
was  made,  after  the  action  had  lasted  upwards 
of  ten  hours.  On  the  side  of  the  allied  fleet, 
the  loss  was  incredibly  trifling  :  that  of  the 
English,  amounted  only  to  one  man  killed 
and  ten  wounded.  The  Retribution  received 
twelve  shots  in  her  hull,  and  was  much 
knocked  about ;  and  several  of  the  other 
steamers  were  somewhat  damaged.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  loss  of  the  Russians, 
as  different  accounts  are  given.  One  report 
states  that  they  had  200  men  killed,  300 
dangerously  wounded,  and  twice  that  number 
slightly  so.  Forty-nine  Russians  (captains 
and  sailors,  who  had  been  captured  during 
the  action)  were  afterwards  put  on  board  an 
Austrian  vessel  in  the  roads,  and  sent  back 
to  Odessa,  with  a  note  from  Admiral  Dun- 
das,  saying  that  he  did  not  desire  to  retain 
them  longer  than  was  necessary.  After  the 
just  punishment  of  Russian  treachery  at 
Odessa,  the  allied  fleets  sailed  away  to  the 
massive  grim  citadel  and  batteries  of  Se- 
bastopol,  leaving  Baron  Osten-Sacken  and 
his  officers  to  contemplate  the  black  smoking 
ruins  and  the  sad  loss  of  life  their  barbarism 
and  bad  faith  had  provoked.* 

During  the  progress  of  the  allied  fleets 
to  Sebastopol,  the  Furious  and  the  Colon 

*  It  was  entirely  owing  to  the  forbearance  of  the 
combined  fleets  that  Odessa  was  not  utterly  de- 
stroyed, and  left  f.  smouldering  heap  of  blackened 
ruins.  Had  al'  tt.e  vessels  joined  in  the  attack,  such 
a  result  must  have  been  inevitable;  but  humanity 
prevailed  in  the  councils  of  the  two  admirals,  and 
the  uplifted  arm  was  stayed.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, what  must  we  think  of  the  following  re- 
script of  the  imperial  braggart,  which  he  addressed  to 
the  people  of  Odessa,  and  also  caused  to  be  published 
in  the  Jnralide  Kiwte! 

"  To  the  inhabitanti  of  our  tceU-btloted  and  loyal 
town  of  Odessa. — The  Anglo-Frei.'.S  fleets,  entering 
the  Black  Sea,  attacked,  some  days  back,  the  peace- 
ful city  of  Odessa,  open  to  the  commerce  of  Europe. 
General  Baron  d'Osten-Sacken,  in  speaking  of  the 
brilliant  courage  with  which  the  attempts  ot  the 


separated  from  the  other  vessels  to  explore 
the  bay  at  the  south  of  the  town  of  Eupa- 
toria.  In  fulfilling  this  duty,  the  Colon 
captured  three  Russian  vessels,  and  the 
Furious  took  a  fourth.  Two  out  of  these 
four  vessels  were  sent  to  the  Bosphorus,  and 
the  others  were  sunk.  On  arriving  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sebastopol,  the  allies  lay- 
to  to  draw  the  Russian  fleet  out  to  meet 
them.  To  induce  them  to  come,  Admirals 
Dundas  and  Hamelin  directed  two  of  their 
vessels  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the  Crimea ; 
but  this  stratagem  was  performed  in  vain. 
The  captains  of  the  Russian  fleet  seem  to 
have  thought  that  "  discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valour,"  and  they  remained  safely 
ensconced  behind  the  tremendous  batteries 
of  the  harbour. 

According  to  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  or 
to  the  construction  the  Russian  government 
was  pleased  to  place  upon  it,  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  were  placed  under  its  autho- 
rity. The  Danube  was  the  highway  of  a 
great  trade  for  Austria.  The  Danubian  Steam 
Company  alone  had  350  vessels  employed  in 
conveying  Austrian  and  German  manufac- 
tures to  Galatz,  from  which  port  they  soon 
found  their  way  into  the  two  provinces  of 
Moldavia  and  Waliachia,  to  the  Levant,  and 
by  Trebizond,  into  the  very  centre  of  Asia. 
This  export-trade  of  Austria  was  by  no  means 
pleasing  to  the  Russian  government,  and 
therefore  all  possible  impediments  were  . 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Danube.  From  the  moment  that  the 
eastern  and  western  powers  were  short- 
sighted enough  to  place  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  in  the  keeping  of  Russia,  she  re- 
solved to  have  the  whole  trade  with  the 
countries  lying  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea  in  her  own  hands,  and  she  took  her 
measures  accordingly.  To  check  the  active 
intercourse  between  the  Danubian  principa- 
lities and  the  Upper  Danube,  she  turned  her 

enemy  have  been  repulsed  by  the  military  forces,  has 
likewise  informed  us  that  in  the  midst  of  the  danger 
which  menaced  the  inhabitants,  public  tranquillity 
was  not  disturbed  a  single  moment,  and  that  the 
people  executed  with  exemplary  zeal  all  the  orders  of 
the  local  authorities.  Strict  obedience  to  duty,  as 
prescribed  by  our  holy  religion,  and  devotedness  to 
the  throne,  animate  all  our  well-beloved  and  faithful 
subjects.  At  Odessa  that  sentiment,  so  worthy  of 
praise,  has  been  manifested  to  its  full  extent  under 
the  thunder  of  the  enemy's  cannon.  The  firmness 
and  self-denial  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  could 
not  fail  to  attract  our  attention,  and  we  feel  plea- 
sure in  expressing,  on  this  occasion,  to  all  classes  of 
the  population  our  special  kind  feelings. 

"  NICHOLAS. 
"  St.  Petersourg,  May  8th." 
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quarantines  in  the  Moldo-Wallachian  ports 
into  preventive  service,  or  rather  police- 
estahlishments.  The  excuse  for  the  annoy- 
ance to  which  travellers  were  thus  subjected 
was,  "  that  the  plague  must  be  kept  out  of 
Bessarabia;"  but  persons  going  direct  for 
Vienna,  to  Giurgevo,  and  Bucharest,  without 
touching  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
met  with  exactly  the  same  treatment  as 
those  coming  from  Bulgaria.  Further  to 
serve  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose, 
the  Russian  government  allowed  the  sand 
to  accumulate  in  the  mouths  of  the  river, 
until,  at  the  time  the  Russian  army  crossed 
the  Pruth  in  June,  1833,  they  were  effec- 
tually closed  against  all  vessels  requiring 
any  depth  of  water.  The  Russians  after- 
wards blocked  up  the  mouths  of  the  river 
with  piles,  and  thus  thoroughly  usurped  all 
dominion  over  the  Lower  Danube. 

During  the  month  of  April  (1854),  the 
Russian  batteries  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  were  bombarded  by  part  of  the 
allied  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  This  was 


done  in  consequence  of  the  command  of 
the  river  being  essential  before  the  Russians 
could  be  driven  from  the  Danubian  pro- 
vinces. On  the  1st  of  June,  1854,  Ad- 
mirals Hamelin  and  Dundas  issued  the  fol- 
lowing notification  : — "  In  consequence  of 
the  passage  of  the  Danube  by  the  Russian 
army,  their  occupation  of  the  Dobrudscha, 
and  their  holding  possession  of  the  mouths 
and  the  two  banks  of  the  river,  we,  the 
undersigned  vice-admirals,  commanding  in 
chief  the  combined  naval  forces  of  France 
and  England  in  the  Black  Sea,  declare  by 
these  presents,  in  the  name  of  our  respective 
governments,  and  make  Known  to  all  those 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  we  have  esta- 
blished an  efficient  blockade  of  the  Danube, 
in  order  to  cut  off  all  supplies  intended  for 
the  Russian  army.  All  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  communicating  with  the  Black  Sea 
are  included  in  the  blockade;  and  we 
hereby  warn  the  vessels  of  all  nations  that 
they  cannot  enter  that  river  until  further 
orders." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ARRIVAL  OF  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  FORCES  AT  GALLIPOLI ;  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  VARIOUS  FORCES ;  THE 
BASHI-EAZOUKS ;  LAUNCH  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR-STEAMER  THE  ROYAL  ALBERT ;  AUSTRIA  AND  PRUSSIA  ; 
DIFFICULTIES  OF  NICHOLAS  ;  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  FORT  OF  GUSTAFSVARN  J  LOSS  OF  THE  TIGER;  GALLANT 
FEAT  OF  THE  ARROGANT  AND  HECLA  ;  KOSSUTH  ON  THE  WAR. 


AT  daybreak  on  the  1st  of  April,  the  first 
detachment  of  the  French  army  arrived  in 
the  roads  of  Gallipoli,  and  by  noon  generals 
Canrobert,  Bosquet,  and  Martimprey  dis- 
embarked, with  their  staff,  in  the  quaran- 
tine harbour.  They  were  received  by  the 
governor  and  the  people  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm,  and  more  than  400  houses, 
stores,  and  khans,  were  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal. A  Turkish  commission,  headed  by 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  had  proceeded  to  Gallipoli 
before  the  arrival  of  the  first  detachment, 
in  order  to  be  on  the  spot  and  procure  for 
the  soldiers  whatever  they  might  stand  in 
need  of. 

The  French,  however,  found  nothing  pre- 
pared for  them  ;  and  General  Canrobert  ex- 
pelled the  dervishes  from  their  convent,  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  the  building  into 
an  hospital.  This  step,  however,  provoked 
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but  little  ill-feeling,  as  the  dervishes  were 
looked  upon  with  dislike  by  all,  except  a  few 
fanatics.  General  Canrobert  seems  to  be  a 
blunt,  plain-spoken  man,  with  more  of  the 
John  Bull  than  the  Frenchman  about  him. 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  splendid  reception  by 
the  pashas  at  Constantinople,  in  which 
pipes,  mounted  with  diamonds,  and  jewelled 
coffee-cups,  were  handed  about  by  a  nume- 
rous retinue,  he  exclaimed :  "  I  am  much 
obliged  by  your  attention ;  but  you  will 
forgive  me  for  saying,  I  should  be  much 
better  pleased  if  all  these  diamonds  and 
gold  were  turned  into  money  to  pay  your 
troops,  and  if  you  sent  away  all  these  ser- 
vants of  yours,  except  two  or  three,  to  fight 
against  your  enemy  !  " 

A  portion  of  the  town  was  reserved  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  English  troops, 
the  first  detachment  of  which  did  not  arrive 
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until  some  days  later  than  the  French. 
They  consisted  of  a  battalion  of  rifles,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  44th  regiment,  who 
arrived  in  the  Golden  Fleece ;  and  every 
day  witnessed  fresh  arrivals  on  the  side  of 
both  the  allied  armies.  Many  of  the  Turks 
were  by  no  means  pleased  at  the  landing  of 
the  allied  forces  at  Gallipoli,  it  being  so  far 
from  the  seat  of  war  as  to  render  the  new 
comers  unable  to  give  any  immediate  assis- 
tance. Gallipoli  was  so  unfitted  for  the 
reception  of  large  masses  of  troops,  that,  in 
a  short  time,  General  Brown  determined 
not  to  permit  any  more  English  soldiers  to 
embark  there;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Himalaya,  on  the  13th  of  April,  he  ordered 
it  on  to  Constantinople,  where  the  troops 
arrived  on  the  14th,  and  took  up  their 
quarters  at  Scutari.  On  account  of  its  im- 
mense size,  the  Himalaya  created  much 
sensation,  both  among  the  Turks  and  Chris- 
tians. By  its  side,  the  largest  vessels  in  the 
harbour  appeared  mere  petty  craft. 

The  Turks  make  brave  soldiers,  but  they 
are  slow  men ; — so  slow  and  composed,  as 
frequently  to  appear  apathetic  and  indif- 
ferent. Thus  the  vessel  which  brought  the 
first  detachment  of  the  English  force,  con- 
sisting only  of  some  thousand  and  odd  men, 
had  to  lie  idle  for  two  days  and  a-half,  be- 
cause nothing  was  prepared  for  them.  At 
this  moment,  the  might  of  England  was 
unpleasantly  compared  with  that  of  France. 
Six  or  seven  French  transports  were  in  the 
harbour,  while  our  great  naval  state  was  re- 
presented by  a  single  steamer  belonging  to 
a  private  company.  Such  a  circumstance 
surprised  the  philosophical  Moslems;  and  a 
Turkish  boatman,  addressing  an  English 
traveller  by  the  aid  of  an  intrepreter,  ex- 
claimed :  "Oh,  why  is  this?  Oh,  why  is 
this,  young  man  ?  By  the  beard  of  the 
prophet,  for  the  sake  of  your  father's  father, 
tell  me,  O  English  lord,  how  is  it?  The 
French  infidels  have  got  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven  ships,  with  fierce  little 
soldiers ;  the  English  infidels,  who  say  they 
can  defile  the  graves  of  these  French  (may 
Heaven  avert  it !)  and  who  are  as  big  as 
the  giants  of  Asli,  have  only  one  big  ship. 
Do  they  tell  lies  ?" 

The  following  interesting  particulars  we 
extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Times  cor- 
respondent at  Gallipoli : — "  On  Thursday 
there  was  a  general  hunt  for  quarters  through 
the  town.  Mr.  Calvert,  the  consul,  attended 
by  a  dragoman  and  a  train  of  lodging-seekers, 
went  from  house  to  house,  but  it  was  not 


till    the   eye  had   got   accustomed  to  the 
general  style  of  the  buildings  and  fittings 
that  any  of  them  seemed  willing  to  accept 
the  places  offered  them.     The  general  got 
a  very  fine  place  in  a  beau  quartier,  with  a 
view  of  an  old  Turk  on  a  counter  looking 
at  his  toes  in  perpetual  perspective.     Colonel 
Sullivan  and  staff  were  equally  successful. 
From  one  learn  all :  the  hall-door,  which  is 
an  antiquated  concern    (not  affording  any 
particular  resistance  to  the  air  to  speak  of) 
opens  on  an  apartment  with  clay  walls  of 
about  ten  feet  high,  and  of  the  length  and 
breadth  of   the  whole  house.      It   is  gar- 
nished with   the  odds  and  ends  of  the  do- 
mestic  deity :    with   empty    barrels,    with 
casks  of  home-made  wine,  buckets,  baskets, 
&c.     At  one  side  a  rough  staircase,  creaking 
at  every  step,  conducts  one  to  a  saloon  on 
the  first  floor.     This  is  of  the  plainest  pos- 
sible appearance.     On  the  sides  are  stuck 
prints   of   the  '  Nicolaus  ho  basileus,'  and 
of  the  '  Virgin  and  Child'  (after  the  Greek 
school),  with  wonderful  engravings  from  Jeru- 
salem.    There  is  no  other  furniture.    It  may 
be  observed,  that  as  the  schism  between  the 
Greek    catholic   and    the    Roman   catholic 
churches  arose  out  of  the  discussion  of  an 
intricate  question  on  the  subtlest  point  of 
theology,  they  fight  bitterly  on  matters  of 
very  fine  distinction  yet.     Thus  the  Greeks 
are  iconoclasts,  and  hate  images,  but  they 
adore  pictures.     A  yellow  Jonah  in  a  crim- 
son whale  with  fiery  entrails,  is  a  favourite 
subject  for  these  artists,  and  doubtless  bears 
some  allegorical  meaning.     From  this  saloon 
open  the  two  or  three  rooms  of  the  house  : 
the  kitchen,  the  divan,  and   the  principal 
bedroom.     The  floors  are  covered  with  mat- 
ting ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  cushions 
on  the  raised  platform  round  the  wall  of  the 
room  (about  eighteen  inches  from  the  floor), 
there  is  nothing  else  in  the  rooms  offered  for 
general  competition  to  the  public.     Above 
are  dark  attics.      Voila  tout!     My  apart- 
ment would  form  a  study  for  Dr.  Reid  or 
Mr.  Gurney.     If  they  want  to  understand 
the  true  principle  of  keeping  up  a  current 
of  fresh  air  everywhere,  let  them   at  once 
come  out  to  Gallipoli,  and  become  my  suc- 
cessors in  the  possession  of  this  remarkable 
chamber.     True,  the  walls  are  of  mud  and 
straw,  and  the  staircase  has  been  devised 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  the 
first  heavy  Turk  who  may  happen  to  stride 
up.     It  is  the  thinnest  woodwork  possible. 
I  Water  is  some  way  off,  and  the  philosophers, 
i  if  not  provided  with  servants  who  can  speak 
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the  language,  and  an  allowance  of  rations 
from  her  majesty's  stores,  may  be  seen  soon 
after  their  arrival  stalking  up  the  street  with 
as  much  dignity  as  is  compatible  with  the 
circumstance    of    their    carrying   a  sheep's 
liver  on  a  stick  in  one  hand,  some  lard  in 
the  other,  and  a  loaf  of  black  bread  under 
their  arms  :  at  least,  your  correspondent  had 
to  adopt  that  course  or  die  of  hunger  the 
other  day.     There  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a 
pound  of  butter  in  the  whole  country ;  meat 
is   very   scarce,    fowls   impossible;    but  the 
country  wine  is  fair  enough,  and  eggs  are 
not  so  rare  as  might  be  imagined  from  the 
want  of  poultry.     Lieutenant-general  Brown 
is  in  one  of  these  houses ;  Colonel  Sullivan 
and  staff  in  another.     Officers  coming  out 
here  should  know  what  they  have  to  expect. 
Let  them  provide  themselves   with  every- 
thing they  are  likely  to  want,  for  they  will 
find  nothing  at  Gallipoli.     The  nights  and 
mornings  are  cold  even  yet,  and  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  shade  does  not  mark  beyond 
57°.     Indeed,  the  spring  is  not  nearly  so  far 
advanced  as  it  is  in  England,  and  the  trees 
and  shrubs  are  only  just  beginning  to  bud. 
There  is  no  chance  of   getting   horses   at 
present  for  love  or  money :  indeed,  comfort 
or  necessary  accommodation  is  out  of  the 
question.     In  every  respect  the  French  can 
teach  us  a  lesson  in  these  matters.     While 
our  sick  men  have  not  a  mattress  to  lie 
down  upon  and  are  literally  without  blankets, 
the  French  are  well  provided  for.     We  have 
no  medical  comforts  :  none  were  forwarded 
from  Malta ;  and  so  when  a  poor  fellow  was 
sinking  the  other  day,  the  doctor  had  to  go 
to  the  general's  and  get  a  bottle  of  wine  for 
him.     The  hospital-sergeant  was  sent  out 
with  a  sovereign  to  buy  coffee,  sugar,  and 
other  things  of  the  kind  for  the  sick,  but  he 
could  not  get  them,  as  no  change  was  to  be 
had  in  the  place.     After  this,  it  is  annoying 
to  visit  the  French  hospital,  and  see  them  so 
well  prepared.    Everything  requisite  is  nicely 
made  up  in  small  packages,  so  that  they  can 
be  carried  on  mules'  backs,  and  marked  with 
labels  so  that  one  can  lay  his  hand  on  what 
is   wanted   in   a   minute.      They  are  very 
troublesome  in  getting  what  they  want;  and 
already  some  little  difficulties  have  arisen 
from  their  desire  to  lay  hold  of  everything 
Dr.  Alexander  has  managed  to  get  beds  for 
about  200  patients  in  different  houses,  anc 
he  goes  down  to-day  with  Mr.  Calvert  to 
the   Dardanelles,   to   look  at   the  building 
which  is  destined  for  the  principal  medica 
establishment.      I  regret  to  say  there  are 
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two  cases  of  small-pox  in  hospital,  but  they 
are  going  on  favourably;  they  came  from 
the  Golden  Fleece.  The  French  and  Eng- 
ish  are  generally  very  healthy,  and  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  are  said  to  enjoy 
reat  freedom  from  sickness  and  disease. 
On  Friday  last  the  general  visited  the  site 
of  the  camp,  and  quarters  were  appro- 
mated  to  various  officers  of  the  staff  in 
,he  town." 

Lord  Raglan  did  not  arrive  in  the  East 
until  the  28th  of  April,  when  he  landed  at 
Constantinople;  and  Marshal  St.  Arnaud 
made  his  appearance  at  the  latter  city  on 
the  7th  of  May.  On  the  10th  of  the  same 
month,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  also  arrived 
at  the  city  of  the  sultan.  Prince  Napoleon 
arrived  at  Gallipoli  on  the  30th  of  April. 
The  vast  barracks,  erected  some  years  since 
at  Scutari  by  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  were 
devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  the  Eng- 
lish soldiers.  Scutari,  the  reader  may  re- 
member, is  situated  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of 
the  Bosphorus,  just  facing  Constantinople, 
of  which  it  is  regarded  as  a  suburb.  It 
stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  has  several 
fine  mosques  and  magnificent  burial-grounds, 
planted  with  cypresses.  Many  of  the  rich 
Turks  of  Constantinople  express  a  desire  to 
be  buried  there,  in  consequence  of  an  old 
tradition  that  their  race  will  one  day  be 
driven  out  of  Europe.  Besides  the  arrange- 
ments at  Scutari  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  private  soldiers,  the  Green  Palace  at 
Kuratscheschme  was  set  apart  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  most  distinguished  officers. 

Constantinople  presented  a  singular  ap- 
pearance at  this  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  troops  of  different  climes  and 
costumes  that  were  to  be  seen  within  it. 
Egypt  had  sent  a  considerable  force  to  assist 
in  defence  of  the  sultan,  and  the  soldiers  of 
that  ancient  land  were  well-armed,  well- 
clothed,  and  well-disciplined.  The  Asiatic 
irregulars,  in  their  picturesque  and  Oriental 
costume  were,  however,  far  more  ornamental 
than  useful.  The  Bashi-Bazouks  are  wild, 
restless  fellows,  chiefly  Kurds  and  Arabs, 
but  including  Negroes,  Nubians,  and  the 
sweepings  of  many  nations.  They  are  tur- 
bulent, ferocious,  and  impatient  of  discipline. 
They  have  been  compared  to  the  formidable 
Janissaries,  whom  Sultan  Mahmoud  de- 
stroyed ;  but  the  comparison  flatters  them. 
Many  of  them  are  petty  tradesmen  in  the 
decayed  towns  of  Asia,  or  owners  of  little 
spots  of  land  which  yield  a  wretched  sub- 
sistence. Animated  by  a  spirit  of  adven- 
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ture  and  a  love  of  plunder,  they  mount 
their  horses,  seize  what  weapons  they  can 
find,  and  willingly  ride  over  500  miles  of 
wild  country  to  enrol  themselves  in  the 
army  of  the  Danube.  An  English  officer 
thus  describes  a  large  body  of  them  : — 
"  Yesterday,  5,000  Bashi-Bazouks  encamped  ! 
near  our  lines,  and  such  rum-looking  devils 
of  soldiers  I  never  saw ;  I  would  be  bound 
to  ride  slick  through  them  six  feet  deep. 
And  then  their  weapons  are  of  all  sorts; 
from  a  lance,  fourteen  feet  long,  down  to  a 
hammer  tied  on  a  stick,  very  like  those 
used  by  an  English  saddler :  they  were  on 
their  way  to  be  trained  under  French  officers 
at  Varna." 

The  excesses  perpetrated  by  some  of  these 
men  have  been  so  frightful,  that  it  is  said 
Omar  Pasha  would  not  be  sorry  to  be  alto- 
gether rid  of  them.  A  party  of  them  hav- 
ing been  billeted  for  a  night  on  a  man  who 
showed  them  every  hospitality,  they,  in 
return,  not  only  committed  various  outrages 
on  his  property  and  family,  but  impudently 
asked  how  much  he  would  give  for  the  re- 
mains of  the  breakfast  he  had  prepared  for 
them.  A  traveller  on  the  Danube,  during 
the  December  of  1853,  one  night  entered  a 
log-hut  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which 
served  as  a  military  post.  The  chief  Bashi- 
Bazouk  having  politely  offered  him  a  cup 
of  coffee,  they  entered  into  conversation. 
Strangely  enough,  he  turned  out  to  be  the 
son  of  a  Frenchman,  one  of  the  soldiers 
whom  Buonaparte  had  left  in  Egypt.  He 
had  been  brought  up  in  Syria;  had  em- 
braced Islamism,  settled  and  married  in 
Asia-Minor,  and  was  then,  with  a  sonorous 
Moslem  name,  serving  the  sultan  on  the 
Danube.  He  repeated  many  droll  scraps  of 
Arab  poetry,  and  observed  that  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  all  ages  had  adopted  a  religion 
and  a  philosophy  different  from  that  of  their 
fathers.  During  the  month  of  April  (1854-), 
a  party  of  Bashi-Bazouks  fired  upon  the 
regular  troops  not  far  from  Shumla.  The 
soldiers  attacked  the  ruffians,  who  were 
greatly  superior  in  number,  killed  two  of 
them,  and  captured  seven,  whom  they  took 
before  Omar  Pasha.  The  sentence  upon 
them  creates  a  shudder :  they  were  to  re- 
ceive 500  lashes  alternately  on  the  back 
and  belly.  Two  of  the  wretches  died  soon 
afterwards.  To  explain  the  infliction  of 
this  frightful  punishment,  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  general  has  not  the  power  to  de- 
prive a  criminal  of  life;  and  incorrigible 
offenders  are  therefore  sentenced  to  receive 


such  a  number  of  blows  as  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  produce  death.  It  is  a  relief  to  be 
able  to  add  that  such  punUhments  are  only 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  extreme  atrocity. 

Of  course  we  speak  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks 
from  report.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  we 
have  never  been  amongst  those  gentry  our- 
selves, nor  have  we  the  least  desire  to  be 
able  to  speak  of  them  from  experience ;  but 
lest  we  should  do  them  injustice,  we  insert 
the  following  letter  from  one  of  them,  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  a  leading  morning 
journal.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  perfectly 
authentic  document ;  and  it  really  says 
something  for  these  generally  desperate 
men,  that  they  have  among  them  so  in- 
telligent an  advocate.  We  fear,  however, 
that  the  intelligence  and  good  conduct  of 
a  few  of  them  will  not  have  the  effect  of 
purifying  the  character  of  the  rest. 

"Sir, — I  am  a  Bashi-Bazouk.  Do  not 
tremble  at  this  dreaded  name;  it  seems 
very  harmless,  at  least  on  paper.  All  I 
want,  in  my  name  and  that  of  my  comrades, 
is  a  fair  hearing  and  justice.  We  Bashi- 
Bazouks  are  constantly  hearing  from  our 
allies  (the  English)  that  England  is  the 
only  country  where  it  is  really  to  be  found, 
and  that  you  are  always  ready,  with  your 
all-powerful  pen,  to  try  and  obtain  it  for  the 
deserving. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  am,  as  I  said  before,  a  poor 
Bashi-Bazouk;  and,  being  able  to  under- 
stand a  little  English,  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  reading  '  Our  own  Correspon- 
dent's' letters,  in  which  we  poor  Bashi- 
Bazouks  meet  with  nothing  but  abuse. 
Now,  let  me  state  our  case :  When  our 
sovereign  (the  sultan)  in  his  wisdom  de- 
clared war  against  the  cursed  '  Moskovs,'  he  | 
sent  his  firman  to  all  parts  of  his  mighty 
empire,  to  call  upon  his  subjects  and  all 
true  believers  to  arise  and  fight  for  their 
country  and  religion.  All  good  Moslems 
arose  at  the  summons,  girded  on  their  arms, 
and  flocked  from  Kurdistan,  Turkistan,  Arab- 
istan — in  fact,  from  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor 
— to  the  seat  of  war.  We  had  large  hearts  in 
our  breasts,  sharp  swords  by  our  sides,  but 
little  or  no  money  in  our  pockets  ;  our  chiefs 
had  spent  what  little  they  ever  had  in  giving 
us  arms,  horses,  &c.,  to  make  a  good  appear- 
ance before  our  master,  the  sultan.  Allah 
bless  him  !  At  first  we  were  treated  well, 
and  had  food  given  us,  and  fought  and  beat 
the  accursed  '  Moskov'  whenever  we  had  an 
opportunity.  By  degrees,  as  war  continued 
and  provisions  got  scarce,  we  Bashi-Bazouks, 
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who  had  come  so  far,  and  left  our  homes, 
wives,  and  children,  to  fight  for  our  country, 
began  to  be  neglected ;  things  got  worse 
and  worse,  and  we  got  less  and  less  to  eat. 
Some  among  us,  who,  when  pressed  by 
hunger  and  want  in  their  own  country, 
were  in  the  habit  of  mounting  their  horses, 
and  helping  themselves  from  a  neighbour's 
store,  now  betook  themselves  to  the  same 
way  of  living,  and  robbed  the  villages 
around  for  food ;  others  sold  their  horses — 
as  dear  to  them  as  their  children — and 
bought  bread.  Things  went  on  in  this  way 
for  a  long  time ;  but,  wherever  there  was 
fighting  or  hard  work,  there  were  the 
Bashi-Bazouks.  We  had  nobody  to  look 
after  us,  nobody  to  appeal  to,  no  food,  no 
money,  and  yet  we  were  expected  to  do 
everything  that  those  who  are  fed  and 
clothed  by  the  sultan  do,  and  more  besides. 
"We  are  said  to  have  plundered  and  robbed 
towns ;  but  most  of  the  crimes  committed 
were  the  work  of  the  Albanian  Bashi-Ba- 
zouks, and  not  of  us  poor  Asiatics.  Of 
late,  many  of  us  have  been  taken  and  beaten 
to  death  by  sticks  for  taking  bread.  You, 
sir,  have  probably  never  felt  the  actual 
pangs  of  hunger — Allah  forbid  you  ever 
should  ! — and  stood  by  and  seen  others  fed 
and  yourself  denied  it.  Depend  upon  it, 
should  you  ever  be  so  situated,  and  have 
arms  in  your  hands,  you  will  feel  inclined  to 
take  your  share.  Well,  things  went  on  in 
this  way  for  months ;  at  last  we  heard  that 
England  and  France  had  taken  up  the 
quarrel  of  our  sultan,  and  it  was  whispered 
about  that  an  English  pasha  was  coming 
out  to  feed  us  and  look  after  us.  There 
was  great  rejoicing  in  consequence.  Some 
Bashi-Bazouks  among  us,  who  had  been  in 
ludia,  spoke  of  the  generosity  and  justice  of 
the  great  English  nation ;  how  regularly 
they  paid  their  soldiers,  and  how  just  they 
were  to  all.  We  heard  they  were  to  pay 
us,  and  that  we  were  to  have  the  honour  of 
fighting  by  the  side  of,  and  assisting  the 
English  against  the  common  enemy.  We 
waited  with  anxiety  the  coming  of  the 
pasha.  He  came  at  last ;  we  looked  on  him 
with  awe,  but  we  liked  him,  and  felt  that, 
under  him,  we  could  do  anything.  We 
soon  found  out  he  understood  our  preju- 
dices, and  knew  how  to  treat  us ;  and  the 
Hindostanee  Bashi-Bazouks  told  us  he  spoke 
their  language,  and  had  long  lived  among 
their  people.  He  was  pleased  with  us,  and 
spoke  kindly;  but  we  had  no  food  or  pay, 
and  kind  words  will  not  fill  empty  stomachs. 
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In  the  meantime  the  French  came.  We 
had  not  even  heard  a  whisper  that  they 
intended  taking  any  notice  of  us ;  but,  before 
they  even  landed,  a  French  pasha  came, 
and  at  once  4,000  of  us  were  handed  over  to 
him,  and  from  the  first  day  were  paid  five 
piastres  a-day  (one  franc),  our  horses  fed, 
and,  in  fact,  we  were  treated  like  French 
soldiers.  We  were  amazed,  and  thought 
our  Hindostanee  Bashi-Bazouks  had  been 
telling  lies  when  they  spoke  so  highly  of 
the  great  English  nation,  and  their  wealth 
and  generosity.  They  hung  down  their 
heads,  and  said,  '  Their  faces  had  been 
blackened,  and  that  it  could  not  be  the 
same  people.  The  name  of  the  people  in 
India  was  '  Coompanie,'  and  their  head  was 
an  old  lady  who  lived  somewhere  in  London. 
She  was  always  just  and  generous.  These 
must  be  some  other  people/  Nevertheless, 
there  was  the  fact,  and  so  it  now  stands. 
The  English  have  sent  a  pasha,  and  no  pay. 
The  French  have  sent  a  pasha,  who  is  paying 
4,000  of  us  daily.  They  are  living  in  com 
parative  luxury,  blessing  those  who  feed 
them ;  we  are  just  one  remove  from  actual 
starvation ;  our  horses  get  nothing  but  what 
they  can  pick  off  the  ground.  Look  on  this 
picture  and  on  that,  and  draw  your  own 
conclusions. 

"Now  sir,  if  you  can  spare  a  little  more 
space,  let  me  show  you  how  I  think  we  can 
be  of  use  to  the  English  army.  From  our 
infancy  we  are  used  to  noise  and  arms ;  are 
constantly  at  war  with  our  neighbours,  and, 
consequently,  inured  to  it;  and,  although 
we  do  not  pretend  to  take  a  place  by  the 
side  of  European  cavalry  in  great  battles, 
yet  as  light  horsemen,  and  in  the  duties 
appertaining  to  such,  we  hold  ourselves 
second  to  none ;  and  a  body  of  3,000  or 
4,000  attached  to  the  English  army,  would 
save  their  splendid  cavalry  from  duties  for 
which  they  are  totally  unfit,  however  willing. 
France  has  taken  4,000,  and  had  first  choice. 
Let  England  take  another  4,000,  and  let 
the  remainder  go  to  their  homes.  We  are 
willing  and  ready  to  do  anything;  but  let 
the  motto  be  the  one  made  use  of  by  a 
great  English  general  in  writing  of  a  country 
called  Ireland :  '  Feed,  clothe,  but  don't 
hang  them.'  Now,  sir,  raise  your  voice  in 
our  favour,  and,  well  led,  Inshalla !  England  ! 
shall  not  have  to  complain,  or  grudge  the 
few  pounds  spent  on  us ;  after  the  war,  we 
will  return  to  our  homes  and  spread  our 
name  far  and  wide.  A  BASHI-BAZOUK. 

"  Banks  of  the  Danube,  July." 
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While  the  English  and  French  troops 
were  arriving  at  Gallipoli,  Sir  Charles  Napier 
and  his  gallant  fleet  leaving  Kioge  Bay 
(where  they  had  remained  for  some  time,  on 
account  of  the  enormous  masses  of  ice  in 
the  Baltic  Sea),  proceeded  to  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  which  they  reached  on  the  16th  of 
April,  where  they  remained  cruising  until 
the  arrival  of  the  French  squadron.  Their 
presence,  of  course,  amounted  to  a  blockade 
of  the  gulf,  and  prevented  any  Russian 
ships  from  entering  the  Baltic.  The  ad- 
mirals of  the  allied  fleets  in  the  Black  Sea, 
after  the  bombardment  of  Odessa,  had  sailed 
away  to  Sebastopol ;  but  the  immense 
strength  of  that  fortress  induced  them  to 
relinquish  the  idea  of  attacking  it  without 
the  assistance  of  a  land  army. 

Omar  Pasha  and  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Turkish  army  were  at  Shumla,  a  consider- 
able town  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
Balkan  in  Bulgaria.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  defended  by  a  citadel.  Situated 
upon  the  spot  where  the  roads  from  the 
chief  fortresses  meet,  Shumla  is  considered 
the  key  of  the  Balkan,  and  has  always  been 
the  point  of  attack  in  every  attempt  of  the 
Russians  to  cross  into  Turkey.  Omar 
Pasha's  activity  and  enthusiasm  were  re- 
markable ;  and  it  was  observed  that  he  was 
in  himself  commander-in-chief,  adjutant 
and  quartermaster-general,  engineer-in- 
chief,  and  commissary-general.  He  is  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  command.  Other  pashas 
ride  past  the  troops  stolid  and  silent;  but 
whenever  Omar  comes  upon  a  body  of 
soldiers,  he  stops  to  speak  a  kind  word  of 
greeting  to  them,  and  then  the  faces  of  the 
men  are  lighted  up  with  feelings  of  pride  in 
their  chief,  and  of  confidence  in  themselves 
and  in  the  future.  The  Ottoman  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-two  vessels,  under  Admiral 
Ahmet  Pasha,  left  Constantinople  on  the  4th 
of  May  for  the  Circassian  coast.  Their  pre- 
sence there  was  much  required,  as  the  Turk- 
ish army  in  Asia  was  in  a  very  undisciplined 
state,  and  extremely  open  to  attack. 

As  to  the  Russians,  they  were  gathering 
bodies  of  troops  at  Kalarasch,  opposite  to 
the  famous  Turkish  fortress  of  Silistria,  the 
possession  of  which  is  regarded  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  prosecution  of  any  operations 
against  Shumla,  Varna,  or  the  Balkan. 
Silistria  was  bombarded  by  the  Russians 
on  or  about  the  14th  of  April ;  but  of  the 
heroic  resistance  and  ultimate  triumph  of  its 
brave  garrison  we  shall  speak  presently. 

We  have  thus  alluded  to  the  state  of  the 
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different  fleets  and  armies  engaged  in  this 
complicated  war,  because  in  the  spring  of 
this  year  (1854)  there  was  a  lull  in  aggres- 
sive operations.  The  anxious  politicians 
looked  in  vain  for  news  of  any  great  event, 
and  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
speculations  as  to  the  future,  and  those 
gossiping  details  which  public  eagerness 
compels  the  editors  of  newspapers  to  chro- 
nicle, but  which  history  throws  aside  aa 
unnecessary  and  cumbersome.  At  this  time, 
therefore,  it  was  not  remarkable  that  the 
queen,  the  prince-consort,  the  royal  family, 
the  court,  the  foreign  ministers,  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  the  naval  and  military 
authorities,  and  about  60,000  persons,  went 
to  Woolwich  to  witness  the  launch  of  a  new 
gigantic  war-steamer,  named  the  Royal  Al- 
bert. This  magnificent  vessel  is  considered 
on  an  equality,  in  size  and  power,  with  that 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington ;  with  which 
exception,  she  has  no  rival  in  the  British 
navy,  and  no  superior  in  the  world !  The 
extreme  length  of  the  Royal  Albert  is  272 
feet  2|  inches;  her  length,  between  the 
perpendiculars,  232  feet  -Q  inches ;  and 
length  of  keel,  193  feet  6  inches.  Her 
extreme  breadth  is  61  feet  6  inches; 
breadth  for  tonnage,  60  feet  2  inches; 
moulded  breadth,  59  feet  4  inches.  Her 
extreme  depth  is  66  feet;  and  her  depth  of 
hold,  24  feet  2  inches.  She  is  of  3,726 
tons'  burden,  is  pierced  for  131  guns,  and 
her  screw-propeller  was  to  be  driven  by 
trunk  engines  of  500-horse  power.  Her 
lower  deck  will  contain  ten  8-inch  guns  for 
firing  shells  or  hollow  shot,  and  twenty-six 
long  32-pounders.  On  the  middle  deck 
will  be  six  8-inch  guns,  and  thirty  32- 
pounders.  On  the  main  deck  thirty-eight 
32-pounders,  and  on  the  upper  deck  twenty 
32-pounders.  On  the  forecastle  she  will 
carry  a  68 -pounder  gun,  weighing  five 
tons,  and  capable  of  throwing  round  shot  a 
distance  of  three  miles. 

The  launch  took  place  on  Saturday,  the 
13th  of  May,  and  the  river  in  front  of 
Woolwich  dockyard  was  crowded  with  craft 
of  every  description,  many  gaily  decked 
with  flags,  some  giving  forth  cheering  music, 
and  all  filled  with  human  beings.  On  shore, 
within  the  dockyard,  were  a  series  of  raised 
benches,  carried  round  the  slip  in  amphi- 
theatrical  form,  and  affording  accommoda- 
tion for  many  thousand  visitors.  There 
were  seated  the  foreign  ambassadors,  the 
members  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament, 
the  cabinet  ministers,  the  officials  of  the 
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admiralty,  of  Whitehall,  of  Somerset-house, 
the  officers  of  the  dockyard,  and  the  general 
visitors.  At  one  o'clock  the  royai  carriages, 
with  their  cavalry  escort,  arrived  at  the  dock- 
yard. The  royal  party  consisted  of  the  queen, 
the  prince-consort,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
princess-royal,  Prince  Alfred,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Kent.  After  some  time  had  been  con- 
sumed by  the  ceremonies  usual  on  such 
occasions,  her  majesty,  leaning  upon  the 
arm  of  Prince  Albert,  proceeded  along  the 
west  side  of  the  ship  to  a  raised  platform 
covered  with  scarlet  cloth,  at  the  ship's  bow. 
There  Sir  James  Graham  explained  to  the 
queen  the  ceremony  of  christening  the  ship. 
A  bottle  of  wine,  covered  with  lace  and  de- 
corated at  each  end  with  the  rose,  shamrock, 
and  thistle,  was  suspended  horizontally,  so 
that  when  lifted  and  swung  forward  it  would 
dash  against  the  bow.  The  queen  twice 
threw  the  bottle  without  hitting  her  aim, 
and  was  beginning  to  look  a  little  per- 
plexed, when,  on  the  third  attempt,  she 
was  successful ;  and  as  the  bottle  was  broken 
in  pieces  her  majesty  exclaimed :  "  God 
bless  the  Royal  Albert."  The  christening 
over,  the  royal  party  returned  to  their 
original  position,  and  the  master-shipwright 
of  the  yard  proceeded  to  launch  the  huge 
vessel  into  the  river.  The  timbers  were 
knocked  away,  the  "  triggers"  on  either 
side  removed,  the  "  dog-shores"  depressed 
by  the  fall  of  heavy  weights  upon  them, 
and  gangs  of  ships'  carpenters,  with  heavy 
hammers,  gave  forty  consecutive  blows  for 
the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  vis  inertia 
of  the  ship's  cradle.  Still,  about  ten  minutes 
elapsed  before  she  began  to  move :  expecta- 
tion was  on  tip-toe ;  and  at  length  the 
enormous  ship  glided  steadily  down  the 
slip,  amidst  the  thundering  cheers  of  the 
spectators.  The  bands  of  music  on  the 
river  and  in  the  dockyard  then  struck  up 
"  Rule  Britannia"  and  "  God  save  the 
Queen,"  and  thousands  of  lips  uttered  the 
wish  that  the  noble  vessel  that  had  just 
taken  to  the  water  with  so  much  of  majesty 
as  almost  to  resemble  a  living  thing,  should 
be  fortunate  and  victorious. 

After  the  launch,  the  queen  and  royal 
party  entered  their  carriages  and  quitted 
the  dockyard  amid  fervent  demonstrations 
of  loyalty,  and  the  immense  crowd  of  spec- 
tators gradually  dispersed.  Many  and  great 
have  been  the  improvements  in  the  Britisl 
navy  since  the  heroic  Nelson  perished  in 
the  hour  of  victory  at  Trafalgar;  but  the 
greatest  improvement  is  the  introduction  of 
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the  marine-engine  and  the  screw-propeller. 
Though  many  paddle-wheel  steamers  were 
constructed  in  the  queen's  dockyards,  the 
importance  of  this  new  motive  force  for 
vessels  of  war  was  not  fully  recognised  until 
it  became  manifest  that  the  whole  machi- 
nery could  be  buried  securely  in  the  hold, 
below  the  reach  of  hostile  shot.  It  was  in 
1839  and  1840  that  Mr.  F.  P.  Smith  de- 
monstrated, in  the  Archimedes,  the  advan- 
tages of  screw  navigation.  The  admiralty, 
however,  with  a  cautiousness  or  an  indo- 
lence not  very  commendable,  hesitated  to 
adopt  it  extensively  until  spurred  into  acti- 
vity by  the  keener  appreciation  of  its  merits 
shown  by  the  naval  establishments  of  the 
French.  At  the  time  of  the  launch  of  the 
Royal  Albert,  we  had  sixty  screw  steamers, 
and  thirty-three  more  were  building  in  our 
dockyards. 

The  new  ship  was  towed  down  the  river 
to  be  fitted  for  sea  at  Sheerness ;  and  we 
may,  perhaps,  without  wearying  our  readers, 
say  a  few  words  concerning  what  may  be 
called  her  furniture.  The  bower-anchors  of 
the  Royal  Albert  are  five  tons  weight  each ; 
her  hempen  cables  are  twenty-five  inches  in 
circumference ;  and  her  chain  cables  are  of 
two  and-a-quarter  inches  in  diameter.  The 
extreme  length  of  her  mainmast  above  the 
upper  deck  is  eighty-eight  feet,  that  of  the 
main-topmast  seventy-three  feet,  and  that  of 
the  main-topgallantmast  fifty-five  feet.  The 
length  of  her  bowsprit,  from  outside  the 
knight-heads,  is  fifty-two  feet  six  inches ; 
that  of  her  jib-boom  fifty-three  feet.  She 
will  spread  9,760  yards  of  canvas  when  all 
sail  is  set  on  her,  and  her  establishment  of 
sails  will  require  24,680  yards  of  canvas. 

During  this  same  month  of  May,  cautious, 
sluggish  Austria,  gave  some  sign  of  an  in- 
tention to  join  in  the  war  that  agitated 
Europe,  and  of  its  own  resolve  not  to  be 
intimidated  by  the  autocrat  Nicholas.  It 
was  officially  stated  in  the  Vienna  Gazette, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  great  concentra- 
tion of  troops  on  the  north-eastern  and 
eastern  frontiers  of  Austria,  the  emperor 
had  resolved  to  call  out  95,000  additional 
troops  for  the  safety  of  his  dominions.  A 
leading  journal,  after  alluding  to  the  troops 
which  Russia  had  at  this  time  concentrated 
in  the  Polish  provinces,  observed :  "  The 
fact  that  these  troops  cannot  move  in  con- 
sequence of  the  uncertain  and  menacing 
attitude  of  one,  at  least,  of  the  German 
powers,  has  evidently  disturbed  the  calcu- 
lations of  Russia,  and  compelled  her  to 
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provide  for  her  own  defence,  while  she  was  I 
threatening  to  absorb  the  territory  of  her 
neighbours.  The  great  strategical  difficulty 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  in  the  war  is,  that 
he  is  exposed  to  attack  on  six  or  seven  points, 
wholly  distinct  from  each  other,  but  each 
requiring  an  army  for  its  defence.  To  hold 
possession  of  the  principalities  he  requires 
at  least  100,000  men;  the  Crimea  demands 
an  army  of  50,000;  Georgia  and  the  Cir- 
cassian coast  at  least  as  many ;  the  king- 
dom of  Poland  an  imposing  body  of  troops 
capable  of  maintaining  the  inhabitants  in 
sullen  subjection,  and  of  watching  the 
movements  both  of  Austria  and  Prussia; 
the  Baltic  provinces,  Finland,  and  even  the 
neighbourhood  of  Finland,  are  all  liable  to 
be  assailed,  especially  by  an  enemy  having 
fleets  propelled  by  steam  in  absolute  pos- 
session of  the  sea,  and  troops  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  throw  a  formidable  body  of  men 
on  any  part  of  the  coast." 

An  Austrian  diplomatist  stated  at  this 
time,  that  the  young  emperor  was  heart 
and  soul  with  France  and  England ;  and, 
that  in  spite  of  the  intrigues  of  the  partisans 
of  Russia  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  he  would 
act  as  became  the  independent  sovereign  of 
a  great  empire.  The  conduct  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  however,  continued  to  be  ex- 
tremely vacillating.  He  was  said  to  be 
much  influenced  by  his  queen,  who  kept  up 
a  continual  correspondence.with  her  relative, 
the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Politics  of  a  senti- 
mental character  are  reported  to  form  a 
considerable  part  of  this  correspondence; 
and  much  was  written  about  the  double 
eagles  of  both  countries  having  first  seen 
the  light  in  the  same  cradle;  of  their 
having  been  brought  up  in  the  same  nest; 
and  of  the  necessity  of  their  taking  their 
flight  together. 

News  at  length  arrived  from  the  Baltic 
Sea.  The  English  fleet  had  captured  many 
merchant-vessels  belonging  to  the  enemy; 
entered  thellango  Roads  on  the  20th  of  May; 
and,  on  the  22nd,  attacked  the  Russian  fort 
of  Gustafsvarn,  at  the  north-western  entrance 
of  the  Bay  of  Finland.  In  a  brief  time  the 
fort  was  destroyed,  and  1,500  Russians  sur- 
rendered themselves  as  prisoners.  This  in- 
formation was  coupled  with  some  of  a  very 
different  cast.  On  the  12th  of  May,  the 
Tiger,  an  English  steam-ship  of  war,  mount- 
ing sixteen  guns,  was  stranded  during  a 
heavy  fog,  at  about  four  miles  and-a-half 
from  Odessa,  and  forced  to  surrender  to  the 
Russians  before  the  Vesuvius  and  Niger 


could  come  to  her  assistance.  The  unfortu- 
nate vessel  being  left  upon  the  shore  was,  of 
course,  helpless.  While  in  this  condition, 
two  position  field-pieces  were  brought  from 
the  Lustdorf  column,  and  supported  by  two 
companies  of  infantry  and  a  platoon  of 
lancers,  opened  their  fire  with  such  precision, 
that  the  unfortunate  Tiger  was  compelled 
to  surrender.  Before  doing  so,  the  captain 
had  his  left  leg  shattered,  and  six  of  his  crew 
were  wounded.  As  the  English  vessel  was 
lying  on  her  beam,  her  shots  flew  over  the 
battery  without  taking  effect.  Seeing  his 
position  hopeless,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tiger,  who  had  taken  the  command,  hauled 
down  the  ship's  colours,  and  declared  him- 
self and  crew  prisoners  of  war.  By  the 
orders  of  General  Osten-Sacken,  the  boats 
and  crew  were  sent  ashore,  where  the  latter 
laid  down  their  arms.  The  wounded  men 
were  sent  to  the  quarantine.  Before  they 
could  be  removed,  two  English  war-steamers 
were  seen  approaching  through  the  fog. 
As  the  Russians  had  no  power  of  getting 
the  stranded  vessel  into  port,  and  as  they 
feared  that  more  English  vessels  might 
arrive  at  any  moment,  'they  set  the  Tiger 
on  fire,  by  discharging  red-hot  shot  into 
her.  By  the  time  this  was  effected,  the 
Vesuvius  and  the  Niger  approached  within 
gun-range,  and  opened  a  fire  upon  the  Rus- 
sian batteries.  For  two  hours  the  can- 
nonading continued,  and  then  the  English 
vessels  thought  it  prudent  to  retire.  The 
loss  of  the  Russians  was  very  trifling,  two 
soldiers  only  being  killed,  and  two  officers 
wounded.  By  about  half-past  seven  the 
Tiger  was  completely  destroyed.  The 
prisoners  taken  by  the  Russians,  were  the 
wounded  Captain  Giffard,  twenty-four  offi- 
cers and  warrant-officers,  together  with  201 
seamen  and  marines.  Some  of  the  guns  of 
the  Tiger  were  preserved  and  carried  as 
trophies  to  Odessa.  The  Furious  went  to 
Odessa  on  the  14th  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
was  allowed  to  send  some  money  and  clothing 
to  the  unfortunate  crew  of  the  Tiger.  They 
learnt  that  the  latter  were  being  treated 
with  great  kindness  by  the  Russians. 

The  following  letter  from  the  surgeon  of 
the  lost  ship  will  give  some  further  par- 
ticulars, which  are  not  without  interest : — 

"  Odessa,  May  15th. 
«  Dear  , — Her  majesty's  steamer  Tiger 


struck  the  ground  about  a  quarter  to  six  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th  in  a  dense  fog,  ship 
going  about  four  knots.  On  the  weather  clear- 
ing we  found  ourselves  within  150  yards  of  the 
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beach  under  a  high  cliff.  An  anchor  was  imme- 
diately laid  out  with  the  hemp  cable,  and  the 
guns  moved  aft;  shot,  coals,  water,  ballast,  &c.,  I 
got  out ;  and  every  means  taken  to  lighten 
during  the  three  hours  that  we  were  left  unmo- 
lested. At  the  end  of  that  time  a  field-battery 
of  about  eight  guns  opened  a  most  destructive 
fire  upon  us,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  the  ship 
was  on  fire  in  two  places,  and  the  captain  and 
four  others  struck  down  seriously  wounded. 
Some  of  our  guns  had  been  thrown  overboard, 
and  the  only  one  which  we  fired  could  not  be 
used  with  effect,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
elevation  required.  Under  these  circumstances, 
all  further  resistance  being  useless,  the  Russian 
flag  was  hoisted  in  token  of  surrender,  and  a 
boat  sent  on  shore  to  apprise  them  of  the  fact, 
on  which  the  firing  instantly  ceased.  Orders 
were  given  for  every  one  to  leave  the  ship  imme- 
diately, and  to  take  what  things  they  liked,  but 
in  the  hurry  very  few  availed  themselves  of  the 
permission  ;  for  as  the  fog  cleared  up  the  Vesuvius 
was  observed,  and  we  were  informed  that  if  we 
did  not  come  on  shore  the  firing  would  recom- 
mence. Before  leaving  the  ship  I  amputated 
the  left  leg  of  Captain  GifFard,  it  being  carried 
away  at  the  knee  by  a  shell.  The  right  leg  was 
also  severely  wounded  by  a  piece  of  shell,  which 
cut  it  to  the  bone.  Mr.  John  Giffard  had  lost 
both  legs  ;  Trainer,  captain  of  the  mizen-top, 
his  left  leg.  Hood,  a  boy,  was  riddled  with 
pieces  of  shell.  These  three  are  since  dead. 
Tanner,  ordinary  seaman,  was  wounded  by  a 
shell  dangerously  in  various  places  in  the  thighs 
and  left  hand :  both  he  and  Captain  Giffard  are 
doing  well,  the  latter  suffering  more  from  the 
wound  in  the  right  leg  than  from  the  amputa- 
tion. He  suffered  much  from  the  long  transit 
from  the  beach  to  the  town,  between  five  and 
six  miles. 

''  We  are  now  lodged  in  the  lazaretto,  in 
comfortable  rooms,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the 
kindness  and  attention  we  receive  from  every 
one.  We  are  well  lodged,  well  fed,  and  every 
want  attended  to  ;  indeed,  we  fare  much  better 
in  point  of  eating  than  you  can  in  the  squadron 
after  a  month's  cruise.  I  am  writing  this  in  a 
great  hurry,  as  I  see  the  .Furious  and  Vesuvius 
in  the  bay  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  send  it.  Lawless  and  myself  are  both 
in  attendance  on  the  captain,  and  are  allowed  to 
see  our  own  men  every  day,  and  there  is  very 
little  sickness  among  them.  They  are  all  cheer- 
ful and  well-conducted,  and  allowed  all  possible 
indulgence.  Yesterday  seven  English  vessels 
and  crews  were  liberated  by  order  from  St. 
Petersburg. 

"  We  want  nothing,  and  the  lady  of  General 
Osten-Sacken  has  insisted  on  supplying  any 
little  comforts  or  luxuries,  as  jellies,  for  the 
captain  from  her  own  house.  Personal  visits 
have  been  made  every  day  by  the  governor  and 
other  officials,  who  are  all  kindness." 
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Notwithstanding  the  kindness  bestowed 
upon  the  unfortunate  Captain  GifFard,  he 
died  from  the  effects  of  his  wounds,  and 
was  buried  at  Odessa  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
with  military  honours. 

A  later  letter  from  Odessa,  dated  the  10th 
of  June,  stated  that  the  English  officers 
and  men,  who  seemed  to  be  in  no  want  of 
money,  were  permitted  to  walk  about  as 
they  pleased.  The  conduct  of  the  officers 
was  spoken  of  as  very  praiseworthy ;  but  it 
was  added  that  the  common  sailors  every 
now  and  then  took  a  great  deal  more  to 
drink  than  did  them  good.  One  day  they 
got  very  drunk  in  an  Odessa  gin-shop,  and 
a  general  fight  among  themselves  was  the 
result.  The  foolish  fellows  could  not  be 
separated  until  a  detachment  of  troops  in- 
terfered with  levelled  bayonets.  The  Russian 
soldiers  are  no  jokers,  and  the  sight  of  the 
glittering  steel  restored  the  Jack-tars  to  a 
sense  of  their  dangerous  situation.  The 
officers  and  midshipmen,  it  said,  frequented 
the  best  houses  in  the  place;  and  British 
and  Russian  officers  might,  evening  after 
evening,  be  seen  walking  arm-in-arm  on 
the  Wasser  glacis,  and  listening  to  the  mili- 
tary band.  Leave  nature  to  her  own  kindly 
impulses,  and  civilised  men  would  become 
brothers;  let  despotism  interfere,  and  they 
are  eager  to  shed  each  other's  blood.  Per- 
haps there  may  come  a  time — let  us  fervently 
hope  there  will — when  science  will  have 
made  war  so  destructive,  that  it  would  be 
not  only  insanity,  but  annihilation  to  resort 
to  it ;  when  enemies  may  meet  to  settle 
their  quarrels  by  arbitration,  and  part  no 
longer  foes,  but  brothers.  It  is  but  a  day* 
dream — a  glorious  vision  ;  but  looking  back 
on  what  civilisation  has  effected  in  the  past, 
who  shall  say  that  in  the  future  this  cannot 
be! 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  July,  180 
officers  and  sailors,  lately  forming  the  crew 
of  the  Tiger,  were  exchanged  at  Odessa  for 
an  equal  number  of  Russian  prisoners — man 
for  man  and  rank  for  rank.  Unfortunately, 
the  number  of  Russians  to  be  exchanged 
fell  short  of  the  English  by  thirty,  and 
therefore  that  number  of  the  crew  of  the 
burnt  vessel  still  remained  in  captivity. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  the  Arrogant  and 
the  Hecla,  commanded  by  Captains  W.  H. 
Hall  and  H.  R.  Yelverton,  planned  a  little 
expedition  of  their  own,  which  was  very 
deservedly  regarded  as  a  brilliant  exploit. 
Captain  Hall  having  met  a  fishiug-boat  off 
the  coast,  compelled  the  two  men  in  it  to 
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act  as  pilots.  Under  their  direction,  the 
Arrogant  and  Hecla  proceeded  up  a  narrow 
river.  Their  object  was  to  capture  three 
merchantmen,  which,  to  avoid  them,  had 
gone  into  shallow  water,  and  anchored  under 
shelter  of  a  small  fort  at  Ekness,  twelve 
miles  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  On 
coming  to  anchor,  the  Hecla,  which  was  in 
advance,  was  fired  upon  by  the  enemy  in  a 
thickly-wooded  spot,  from  behind  a  high 
sandbank.  A  round  shot  struck  the  Hecla, 
but  happily  without  doing  any  mischief. 
Both  vessels  immediately  beat  to  quarters, 
cast  loose  their  guns,  and  pouring  a  fire 
into  the  wood  and  against  the  sandbank, 
quickly  dislodged  and  silenced  the  enemy. 
Nothing  further  took  place  that  night. 

Before  the  first  grey  tint  of  dawn  the 
vessels  were  again  in  motion,  the  Hecla 
leading,  on  account  of  her  lighter  draught 
of  water,  and  both  ships'  companies  standing 
by  their  guns.  After  carefully  pursuing 
the  intricate  windings  of  the  river  for  about 
three  hours,  they  came  suddenly  within 
range  of  an  enemy's  battery.  The  gallant 
little  Hecla,  carrying  six  guns  only,  imme- 
diately opened  her  fire — a  compliment  as 
readily  returned  by  the  fort.  The  early 
morning  light  showed  the  promontory  upon 
which  the  battery  stood  to  be  covered  with 
soldiers — fine-looking  fellows,  with  long  grey 
coats  and  spiked  steel  helmets.  The  Arro- 
gant, of  46  guns,  soon  approached  near 
enough  to  join  in  the  engagement,  and 
poured  her  broadside  among  the  Russian 
troops.  They  did  not  stand  to  receive  a 
second ;  for  as  the  dense  cloud  of  smoke 
cleared  away,  a  troop  of  horse-artillery  were 
observed  in  flight.  A  long  and  heavy  fire 
of  musketry  was  kept  up  from  the  wood, 
and  Mini«'  balls  fell  thick  on  board  both 
ships.  The  Arrogant,  too  large  a  vessel  for 
the  narrow  scene  of  action,  got  aground 
near  the  fort.  In  this  position,  however, 
she  poured  forth  a  broadside,  which  dis- 
mounted the  enemy's  guns,  and  was  then 
got  off  in  safety.  The  Hecla  then  advanced 
further,  but  the  Arrogant  was  obliged  to 
anchor,  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
river.  Ekness  was  reached,  and  there  were 
the  three  merchantmen  the  English  war- 
vessels  were  in  search  of.  Two  were 

•  In  reference  to  the  above  dashing  exploit,  the 
following  letter  was  addrcssi-d  to  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  the  admiralty,  and  forwarded  by  them  to 
Sir  Charles  Napier : — "  My  lords,  1  have  laid  before 
the  queen  the  papers  transmitted  to  me  by  your 
lordships  relative  to  the  destruction  of  certain  bat- 
teries at  Ekness ;  and  I  have  received  her  majesty's 


aground  and  in  safety;  but  the  Hecla,  in 
spite  of  another  battery  which  opened  upon 
her,  and  regardless  of  the  firing  from  the 
town  of  Ekness,  ran  up  alongside  of  the 
third  bark,  took  her  in  tow,  and  steamed 
away  with  her.  While  she  was  doing  so, 
the  Arrogant  poured  showers  of  shot  and 
shell  upon  the  Russian  batteries  and  troops, 
but  carefully  avoided  firing  upon  the  town. 
On  returning  with  their  prize  and  an  iron 
gun  they  took  as  a  trophy  from  one  of  the 
batteries,  the  two  English  vessels  were  met  ' 
by  the  Dauntless,  which  had  been  sent  by 
the  admiral  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
firing ;  the  deep  booming  of  the  latter  having 
been  heard  by  the  fleet  as  she  was  steaming 
into  the  Hango  Roads.  The  Arrogant  had 
two  men  killed  and  four  wounded ;  the 
Hecla,  one  man  killed  and  four  wounded. 
Amongst  the  latter,  were  the  gallant  Captain 
Hall  himself,  who  received  a  slight  wound 
on  the  right  leg  from  a  spent  rifle-ball;  and 
Lieutenant  Crew  Read,  who  received  a  se- 
vere but  not  dangerous  wound  on  the  left 
cheek,  which  injured  his  eye.  The  gallant 
behaviour  of  Lieutenant  Read  was  very 
highly  spoken  of  in  the  report  of  Captain 
Yelverton.  The  two  adventurous  vessels 
joined  the  fleet  on  the  21st,  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  on  learning  the  particulars, 
hoisted  the  signal,  "  Well  done  Arrogant  and 
Hecla!"  The  crews  of  all  the  vessels  ex- 
pressed their  admiration  of  the  behaviour  of 
their  gallant  comrades,  by  giving  them  three 
hearty  English  cheers.* 

All  the  distinction  to  be  won  by  isolated 
deeds  of  bravery,  was,  however,  not  to  be 
gained  by  the  Hecla  and  Arrogant.  The 
good  ship  Dragon,  during  her  cruise  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  reconnoitred  the  port  of 
Revel.  There  her  captain  beheld  two  of  the 
enemy's  vessels  at  anchor  under  the  bat- 
teries, and  he  determined  to  capture  them, 
even  at  the  risk  of  exposing  his  own  vessel 
to  severe  usage.  Fortunately  he  took  up 
such  a  position,  that  the  guns  of  the  enemy 
could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 
Shot  after  shot  was  fired  by  the  enemy,  but 
they  all  fell  wide  of  their  mark,  and  dropped 
with  a  harmless  splash  into  the  heedless 
sea.  In  a  short  time  the  two  vessels  were 
taken  captive,  and  towed  into  Hango 

commands  to  desire  that  you  will  signify  to  the  vice- 
admiral  commanding  her  majesty's  fleet  in  the 
Baltic,  her  majesty's  great  satisfaction  at  the  gal- 
lantry and  skill  displayed  by  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Arrogant  and  Hecla  on  this  occasion. 
"  I  am  &c., 

"  NEWCASTLE." 
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Bay   the   next   morning   by  the   relentless 
Dragon. 

While  these  things  were  proceeding  in 
the  Baltic,  the  famous  Hungarian  patriot, 
Louis  Kossuth,  reappeared  in  England, 
after  a  time  spent  in  silence  though  not  in 
idleness.  He  received  an  invitation  to  ap- 
pear at  Sheffield,  to  attend  a  meeting  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  reconstituting 
Poland  an  independent  nation.  This  he 
accepted,  and  on  Monday,  June  the  5th,  he 
made  ail  oration  in  Paradise-square  in  the 
morning,  and  another  at  the  Music-hall  in 
the  evening — explaining  his  views  of  Eng- 
land's duties  in  the  great  struggle  then 
occupying  the  attention  both  of  Europe  and 
the  East.  M.  Kossuth's  views  were,  by  a 
considerable  body,  considered  erroneous  and 
impolitic,  because  he  denounced  Austria,  and 
considered  the  alliance  of  this  country  with 
her  as  an  unnatural  union,  which  could  only 
lead  to  ruin.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an  elo- 
quent sincerity  about  M.  Kossuth,  and  so 
much  of  truth,  though  clothed  sometimes 
with  the  gaudy  and  Protean  garb  of  error, 
that  we  shall  quote  some  passages  for  the 
consideration  of  our  readers.  "  You  should 
insist,"  said  he,  "  upon  a  serious  issue  for 
your  sacrifices.  You  should  insist  that  no 
power  shall  still  be  left  to  despotism  and 
despots  to  drive  you  into  new  wars,  by 
encroaching  upon  the  freedom,  the  rights, 
and  the  independence  of  nations.  You 
should  insist  to  attain,  by  your  present 
sacrifices,  a  true  and  lasting  peace.  Now, 
neither  of  these  aims  can  be  attained  with- 
out Poland,  Hungary,  and  Italy  be  restored 
to  their  national  rights ;  and  especially 
Russia's  overwhelming  power  cannot  be 
reduced  without  Poland  being  reconstructed 
an  independent  nation  with  its  national 
territory;  nor  can  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  Turkey  be  secured,  without  a 
free  and  independent  Hungary.  All  these 
aims  would  be  subverted  by  England  taking 
despotic  Austria  for  her  ally.  Then  you 
would  fight  for  Austrian  despotism,  and  not 
for  freedom." 

In  the  evening,  M.  Kossuth  contended 
that  England,  by  permitting  the  czar  to 
partition  Poland  and  to  accomplish  "  the 
daring  crime  of  armed  intervention  in  Hun- 
gary," had  encouraged  him  to  usurp  the 
Turkish  territory:  It  was,  he  said,  a  charter 
of  impunity  granted  to  the  czar  for  encroach- 
ing upon  the  liberties  of  Europe.  "  If  there 
ever,"  continued  the  orator,  "  was  a  truth 
striking  beyond  any  doubt,  it  is  the  truth 
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that,  except  Finland,  it  is  only  in  Poland, 
and  by  Poland,  that  Russia  is  vulnerable. 
Bombarding  Odessa,  Sebastopol,  Cronstadt, 
taking  Russian  prizes,  burning  the  Russian 
fleet  (if  you  can  get  at  it),  nay,  burning  St. 
Petersburg  itself, — all  this  may  be  very  noisy, 
good  food  for  the  newspapers;  but  it  is 
merely  a  palliative ; — nothing  of  a  permanent 
effect.  The  Russians  might,  perhaps,  them- 
selves burn  St.  Petersburg,  as  they  have 
burnt  Moscow :  you  will  not  be  the  better 
by  it.  If  your  purpose  is  to  fight  Russian 
despotism — if  your  aim  is  to  check  Russian 
ascendancy  and  to  reduce  Russian  prepon- 
derance, it  is  in  Poland  and  by  Poland  that 
you  must  act,  or  you  will  never  attain  your 
aim ; — never."  The  reason,  said  the  orator, 
that  England  did  not  assist  Poland  to  de- 
clare its  freedom  was  from  sheer  compla- 
cency for  Austria  and  Prussia.  To  pet 
Austria,  England  neglected  to  do  that  with- 
out which  she  could  not  succeed  in  the  war. 
"  Be  forewarned,  people  of  England,"  cried 
M.  Kossuth,  "  be  forewarned.  Look  to 
history.  There,  in  the  mirror  of  the  past, 
thine  own  future  is  daguerreotyped.  Re- 
member the  campaign  of  Napoleon  to 
Moscow  in  1812.  Napoleon  undertook  to 
check  the  crowning  ascendancy  of  Russia, 
just  as  you  do  now.  And  with  all  due 
regard  for  the  Lord  Raglans  and  Marechal 
St.  Arnauds,  be  it  said,  the  little  corporal 
knew  something  about  war.  He  knew  that 
Russia,  though  not  very  formidable  abroad, 
is  anything  but  weak  in  defence  at  home. 
The  force  which  he  employed  amounted  to 
600,000  men,  182,000  horses,  and  1,372 
guns.  What  is  the  Anglo-French  army  in 
the  East  compared  to  this  ?  A  Chobham 
camp-parade.  He  knew  that  it  was  not  on 
sea  that  a  decisive  battle  could  be  fought 
against  Russia  :  he  went  on  by  land.  He 
knew  that  without  a  large  cavalry  there  was 
no  possibility  to  hold  a  bivouac  for  twenty- 
four  hours  against  a  Russian  army,  and  he 
took  care  to  have  much  cavalry.  He  did 
not  even  neglect  the  pitiful  expedient  or 
substituting  to  Polish  nationality  the  idea 
of  Polish  legions,  just  as  you  begin  to  do 
now  in  the  East.  Besides,  he  also  looked 
for  alliances,  just  as  you  do.  Only,  less  a 
politician  than  a  soldier,  he  addressed  him- 
self to  wrong  quarters;  he  addressed  him- 
self to  Austria  and  Prussia,  precisely  as 
your  government  does.  But  he  had  stronger 
claims  on  the  fidelity  of  Austria  than  you 
have.  Having  to  dispose  of  the  existence 
of  Austria,  he  just  pardoned  her,  saved  her, 
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and,  to  make  the  alliance  sure,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
of  Austria.  Both  Austria  and  Prussia  yielded 
to  the  courtings  of  the  mighty  Csesar — be- 
came his  allies,  and  gave  him  two  cavalry 
armies  against  Russia.  You  know  the  rest. 
Napoleon  lost  552,000  men,  167,000  horses, 
and  1,222  guns.  One  of  his  allies  betrayed 
him  on  the  battle-field ;  the  other  compro- 
mised him  by  inactivity  :  both  turned  against 
him,  and  sent  him  to  die,  a  fettered  giant, 
on  the  rocks  of  St.  Helena.  You  have 
been  taught  by  superficial  professors  in 
your  schools,  that  it  was  the  generals  Frost 
and  Famine  which  defeated  Napoleon.  No : 
he  was  defeated  by  having  taken  Austria 
and  Prussia  for  allies."  After  an  eloquent 
speech  of  more  than  an  hour,  M.  Kossuth, 
in  concluding,  again  warned  his  audience 
that  an  alliance  between  England  and  Aus- 
tria would  be  unsound,  unnatural,  and  sub- 
versive of  any  aim  which  England  might 
rationally  contemplate  by  the  war. 

That  there  is  much  soundness  and  much 
of    a    broad    humanity    in    the    views    of 


M.  Kossuth,  cannot  be  denied.  Austria  is  a 
doubtful  ally,  an  ally  of  whom  England 
cannot  be  too  cautious ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  better  to  have  her  in  this  great 
struggle  as  a  friend  thau  as  an  enemy. 
Austria  will  not  draw  the  sword  from  a 
love  for  England,  but  from  a  fear  of  Russia 
— from  a  dread  of  that  dangerous  neigh- 
bour whose  tremendous  power  hangs  like  a 
dark  cloud  over  her,  threatening  destruction. 
Austria,  despotic  as  it  is,  must  be  true  to  its 
own  interests.  With  respect  to  Poland, 
England  and  France  should  have  interfered 
to  save  it :  they  are  now  paying  a  penalty 
for  not  having  clone  so ;  but  w«  think  this  is 
not  the  hour  for  the  restoration  of  that 
prostrate  land.  We  fear  that  to  proclaim  the 
independence  of  Poland,  would — although 
it  might  at  the  eleventh  hour — restore  the 
stricken  goddess  of  continental  liberty ;  for  a 
time  convulse  Europe  with  warlike  and  re- 
volutionary spasms,  and  drown  despotism 
and  wrong  in  deep  and  awful  streams  of 
blood.  We  dare  not  even  purchase  freedom 
at  such  a  price. 
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THE  courage  of  the  soldier  and  the  sailor 
are  subject  to  trials  which  are  often  as 
severe,  and  sometimes  much  more  so,  as 
those  they  arc  exposed  to  during  the  fierce 
shock  and  storm  of  battle.  One  event  of 
this  character  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  re- 
late. We  allude  to  the  destruction,  by 
fire,  of  the  transport-ship  Europa. 

This  vessel,  of  841  tons,  was  considered 
one  of  the  finest  out  of  the  port  of  London, 
and  a  troop-ship  that  had  not  its  superior 
for  completeness  in  all  essentials.  She  sailed 
from  Plymouth  on  the  morning  of  the  30th 
of  May,  with  a  division  of  the  Enniskillen  dra- 
goons,consistingof  five  Serjeants  andfifty-four 
rank  and  file,  together  with  the  command- 
ing officer  and  staff,  and  fifty-three  horses. 
She  also  carried  an  extra  weight  of  forage, 
which  probably  became  overheated,  and 
thus  led  to  the  terrible  accident.  The  fated 
ship,  after  being  towed  by  a  steamer  fairly 


into  the  channel,  made  sail,  and  all  went  well 
till  ten  o'clock  on  the  second  night,  when, 
at  the  distance  of  180  miles  from  England, 
a  cry  was  raised  of  "  Fire  in  the  forehold  !" 
The  ominous  words  went  through  the 
ship  like  au  electric  shock,  and  immediately 
all  hands  were  upon  the  alert.  Captain  Gard- 
ner ran  below,  and  found  the  fire  already 
burning  fiercely  in  the  forepeak,  where  a 
quantity  of  hawsers,  rope,  tar,  pitch,  varnish, 
and  sails  had  been  stowed.  The  ammu- 
nition was  immediately  thrown  overboard ; 
and  the  pumps  which  had  been  fitted, 
by  order  of  the  government,  to  supply  the 
troops  with  water  from  the  tanks,  had  hose 
attached  to  them,  and  together  with  those 
belonging  to  the  ship's  pumps,  were  taken 
below,  and  the  jets  of  foaming,  hissing 
waters  hurled  amidst  the  burning  mass. 
The  soldiers  also  laboured  vigorously  in 
passing  buckets  of  water  to  those  below,  to 
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check  the  furious  element;  but  their  ex- 
ertions were  in  vain.  The  flames  spread 
with  such  rapidity,  that  in  a  little  while 
they  were  roaring  up  the  fore-hatchway  in 
tremendous  columns,  and  thus  cutting  off  all 
communication  with  the  fore  part  of  the 
ship.  Dense  columns  of  smoke  also  over- 
hung the  main-deck  like  a  fiery  cloud, 
threatening  suffocation . 

"Within  half-an-hour  from  the  time  that 
the  startling  cry  of  fire  had  resounded 
through  the  ship,  all  hopes  of  saving  her 
perished.  A  rush  was  then  made  to  the 
boats,  but  the  men  were  restrained  by  the 
brave  Lieutenant-colonel  Moore  and  the 
officers  under  his  command.  The  boats 
were  lowered  and  filled  with  men — all  except 
the  largest  one,  which,  by  some  strange 
previous  negligence  or  mismanagement,  the 
crew  were  unable  to  launch.  The  life-boat, 
with  five-and-twenty  persons  in  it,  pushed 
off,  and  boat  and  crew  were  taken  up  during 
the  night  by  the  barque  Maranan,  of  Dundee. 
A  second  boat,  with  twenty-six  persons  on 
board,  was  carried  out  to  sea  and  rowed 
towards  a  light,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
Prussian  schooner,  the  captain  of  which 
kindly  received  the  unhappy  crew.  The  third 
boat  did  not  leave  the  vessel  until  about 
half-past  eleven  at  night,  when  not  only  the 
main-deck,  but  the  mast  and  rigging  aloft 
were  in.  flames.  In  it  were  Lieutenant 
Black  (the  admiralty  agent), the  second  mate, 
and  some  soldiers.  The  heroic  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Moore  remained  at  his  post  to  the 
last,  having  repeatedly  declined  to  leave  the 
burning  vessel  until  all  his  men  had  been 
safely  removed.  Unhappily,  he  died  a 
martyr  to  a  high  sense  of  duty ;  for  he  was 
at  last  driven  into  the  mizen-channels  by  the 
violence  of  the  flames,  and  there  perished. 
"  The  mainmast,"  said  Captain  Gardner,  in 
his  account  of  this  fatal  accident,  "  went  at 
two  o'clock,  then  the  foremast,  and  the  ship 
rounded  immediately  afterwards;  it  was 
blowing  very  hard  at  the  time,  with  a  very 
heavy  short  sea  on,  and  raining  heavily, 
will  not  further  dwell  upon  this  painful  mo- 
ment than  to  add,  that  as  the  ship  rounded 
with  head  to  wind,  the  fire  spread  over  to 
where  we  were,  and  burnt  us  out,  com- 
pelling us  to  seek  shelter  in  any  way  we 
could.  A  number  of  men  took  to  the 
wreck  of  the  mainmast,  and  some  were  lost 
in  attempting  to  make  it.  I,  with  the  car- 
penter, got  over  to  leeward,  and  found  very 
great  difficulty  in  getting  under  the  weather- 
channel  and  making  along  the  bands,  to  see 
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if  there  was  any  more  unburnt  wood  to 
hold  on  by;  but  we  were  driven  into  the 
forechains,  the  half  of  which  were  still  un- 
burnt. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  three 
o'clock  the  boat  of  the  brig  Clemanthe,  Cap- 
tain Pike,  came  up  and  took  us  out  of  the 
forechains.  The  boat  also  picked  up  ten 
men  from  off  the  spars  of  the  wreck.  One 
man  died  in  the  boat." 

At  half-past  seven  the  next  morning,  the 
attention  of  the  crew  of  the  steam-frigate 
Tribune  was  arrested  by  a  column  of  smoke 
ascending  into  the  air  in  the  distance.  The 
Tribune  made  for  the  spot,  and  in  less  than 
two  hours  discovered  the  remains  of  the  un- 
fortunate Europa  burnt  down  to  the  water's 
edge  abaft,  with  the  bows  only  remaining 
above  water.  That  blackened,  smoulder- 
ing hull  alone  was  visible,  and  not  a  living 
creature  could  be  seen.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  wreck  sunk  into  the  deep  blue  waters, 
leaving  the  surface  of  the  sea,  then  gilded 
with  the  bright  rays  of  an  ea^ly  summer's 
sun,  covered  with  charred  and  floating  tim- 
bers, hen-coops,  hay,  and  casks  :  a  trooper's 
stirrup,  and  a  pair  of  military  fatigue-trowsers 
among  them,  completed  the  melancholy  me- 
morial, and  indicated  the  nature  of  the  ship, 
and  the  fate  of  those  who  were  on  board  of 
it.  No  doubt,  the  first  emotion  was  that 
all  had  perished ;  but  even  as  it  was,  one- 
and-twenty  ill-fated  persons  met  their  death 
that  dreadful  night.  They  consisted  of  two 
officers,  six  non-commissioned  officers,  ten 
private  soldiers,  two  of  the  ship's  company, 
and  one  woman. 

Just  before  this  sad  accident,  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty  received  from 
Sir  Charles  Napier  a  communication,  dated 
Hango  Bay,  May  28th,  informing  them  that 
the  ports  of  Libau  and  Windau,  on  the 
coast  of  Courland,  and  other  ports,  roads, 
havens,  or  creeks/  to  as  far  north  as  Cape 
Dager  Ort  were  in  a  state  of  blockade  by  a 
competent  force.  It  added,  that  all  ports, 
roads,  havens,  or  creeks,  eastward  from 
Cape  Dager  Ort,  including  Hapsal,  Worrnso 
Island,  Port  Baltic,  Eevel,  and  all  other 
intermediate  ports  on  the  coast  of  Esthonia,  as 
far  as  Ekholm  Light,  and  thence  in  a  north- 
ward direction  as  far  as  Helsingfors  and 
Sweaborg,on  the  coast  of  Finland;  continuing 
westward,  Baro  Sound,  Hango  Head,  Oro,  and 
Abo,  including  the  Aland  Archipelago  and 
intermediate  ports  ;  thence  north,  including 
Nystad,  Biorneborg,  Christinestadt,  Vasa, 
Walgrund  Islands,  Little  Karleby,  Icobstad, 
Great  Karleby,  Lahts,  Kalawki,  Brahestad, 
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Uleaborg,  Karle  Island,  Tio,  Gestila,  Tornea, 
and  all  intermediate  Russian  ports,  roads, 
havens,  and  creeks  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  were 
in  a  similar  condition.  Thus,  in  one  great  out- 
let, the  external  trade  of  Russia  was  paralysed. 
Other  but  not  important  information  reached 
England  occasionally,  of  mischief  doue  to 
Russian  property.  Thus,  on  the  10th  of 
May,  the  Ampfiion  and  Conflict  took  the 
little  town  of  Libau,  and  all  the  shipping  in 
the  port,  merely  by  the  terror  of  their  arms, 
and  without  a  shot  being  fired.  The  ship- 
ping captured  consisted  of  eight  merchant- 
Teasels,  all  new  and  well-found,  but  dis- 
mantled, and  some  scuttled  and  aground. 
The  private  property  on  board  of  them  was 
generously  restored  to  the  owners,  on  appli- 
cation for  it.  Again,  on  the  30th  of  May, 
three  English  steamers,  under  the  direction 
of  Admiral  Plumridge,  destroyed  the  ships, 
dockyards,  and  stores  at  Brahestad,  in  the 
north  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  damage 
was  done  to  the  amount  of  350,000  roubles. 
The  following  day  several  vessels  were  cap- 
tured off  Uleaborg;  and  on  the  1st  of  June, 
four  steamers  destroyed  the  ships,  dockyards, 
and  stores  at  Uleaborg — 400,000  roubles' 
damage  being  done  on  that  occasion.  At 
Brahestad  12,000  tuns  of  tar,  with  five  large 
vessels  of  1,000  lasts  each,  were  burnt,  to- 
gether with  a  quantity  of  planks  and  deals, 
used  for  ship-building.  At  Uleaborg,  eight 
ships  on  the  stocks,  nearly  finished;  four 
old  ones;  together  with  about  18,000  tuns 
of  pitch  and  tar,  were  given  to  the  flames.* 
Soon  afterwards,  on  the  7th  of  June,  an 
attempt  of  the  same  kind,  by  the  flying 
squadron  of  Admiral  Plumridge,  on  the 
town  of  Gamba-Karleby,  terminated  un- 
fortunately, if  not  with  disgrace.  This 
town  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  some  miles  to  the  south  of  Brahe- 
stad,  and  has  a  trading  population  of  1,800 
persons  ; — an  unimportant  place  enough  ; 
scarcely  more  than  a  village ;  and  one  would 
think  hardly  capable,  with  all  the  local  assis- 
tance it  could  procure,  to  drive  off  two  Bri- 
tish war-steamers.  Such,  however,  was  the 

*  The  official  despatchei,  addressed  by  Sir  Charles 
Napier  to  the  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  are  ne- 
cessarily devoid  of  interest  to  a  general  reader ;  but 
we  insert  the  following  summary  of  them  : — "  Sir,  1 
beg  leave  to  inclose  Admiral  Plumridge's  report  of 
his  proceedings  in  the  Gulf  of  Jiothnia,  from  the  5th 
of  May  to  the  10th  of  June,  by  which  their  lord- 
ships will  observe,  that  he  has  destroyed  forty-six 
Teasels,  afloat  and  on  the  stocks,  amounting  to 
11,000  tons;  from  40,000  to  50,000  barrels  of  pitch 
and  tar;  60,000  square  yards  of  rough  pitch;  a  great 
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case.  Nine  sloops  of  sixteen  oars,  and  six- 
teen of  twenty  oars,  each  armed  with  a 
gun,  put  off  from  the  ships.  One  of  the 
boats,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  came  close  to 
the  shore,  and  the  officer  on  board  of  it 
made  the  usual  demand  that  the  vessels  and 
warlike  stores  in  the  harbour  and  town 
should  be  given  up.  The  reply  was  a  re- 
fusal, and  the  officer  withdrew  threatening 
to  enter  the  town  by  force.  About  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  when  it  is  still  light  at  this 
period  in  these  high  latitudes,  nine  boats  put 
off  from  the  steamers,  and  advancing  towards 
the  shore,  endeavoured  to  effect  a  landing. 
The  inhabitants  had  not  been  idle  in  the 
interim,  and  the  invaders  were  opposed  by 
two  Finland  companies  of  the  line  and  100 
armed  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Favoured 
by  the  locality  and  the  country  buildings, 
they  received  the  sailors  with  a  cannonade 
and  a  fire,  to  which  the  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry of  the  latter  replied  without  much 
effect.  The  combat  lasted  until  midnight, 
and  the  English  were  then  obliged  to  retire 
with  the  loss  of  one  of  the  boats  of  the 
Odin,  some  of  the  crew  of  which  were 
killed,  and  the  rest,  amounting  to  twenty- 
two  seamen,  taken  prisoners.  In  the  boat 
were  six  dead  bodies,  one  of  them  being 
that  of  the  officer  lately  in  command  of  it.  i 
With  the  boat  the  Russians  also  captured 
its  flag,  a  bronze  cannon  of  large  calibre, 
munitions,  guns,  pistols,  and  the  whole  of 
its  armament.  Two  other  boats  were  so 
much  damaged  that  they  were  obliged  to 
be  towed  away  by  the  rest.  This  petty 
attack  was  not  repeated,  and  such  laurels 
as  could  be  gained  from  it  remained  with 
the  Russians.  Many  people  in  England 
fancied  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
the  fleet  to  have  engaged  in  some  great 
action,  than  to  fritter  away  its  exertions  in 
what  seemed  little  better  than  mere  pre- 
datory attempts.  The  total  loss  of  the 
English  in  this  petty  affair  amounted,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  to  fifty-four 
men. 

The   French   fleet,  under  the  orders  of 

number  of  stacks  of  timber,  spars,  planks,  and  deals, 
sails,  rope,  and  various  kinds  of  naval  stores  ;  to  the 
amount  of  from  £300,000  to  £400,000,  without  the 
oss  of  a  man.  Admiral  Plumridge  has  had  to  con- 
lend  with  innumerable  rocks  and  shoals,  incorrectly 
aid  down  in  the  charts,  and  met  the  ice  up  to  the 
30th  of  May ;  nevertheless,  though  several  of  his 
squadron  have  touched-  the  ground,  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  they  have  received  no  damage  that  he  is  not 
able  to  repair  with  his  own  means."  It  is  said  these 
stores  were  to  be  used  by  Kussia  in  building  gun-boats. 
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Vice-admiral  Parseval  Deschenes,  joined 
that  of  England  on  the  13th  of  June.  The 
united  maritime  forces  (in  the  Baltic)  of  the 
two  nations,  therefore,  amounted  to  fifty-four 
sail,  armed  with  2,726  guns,  and  supplied 
with  29,150  seamen  and  marines.  The 
grandeur  of  such  a  display  of  naval  power  is 
difficult  of  description.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  off  the  island  of  Eenskar,  in  Baro 
Sound,  under  the  flags  of  the  two  great 
maritime  powers  of  the  world,  floated  such  a 
forest  of  masts  as  had  never  been  seen  before. 
The  greatest  harmony  prevailed  between 
both  sailors  and  commanders  of  the  French 
and  English  fleets.  The  day  after  the  junc- 
tion of  the  fleets,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  accom- 
panied by  Rear-admirals  Cory  and  Chads, 
paid  an  official  visit  to  the  French  admiral, 
on  board  the  Inflexible.  The  French  re- 
ceived them  with  honourable  enthusiasm, 
and  the  following  day  Admiral  Parseval 
Deschenes  returned  the  visit. 

A  Swedish  paper  of  this  period  contained 
the  following  curious  information  concerning 
the  corrupt  character  of  Russian  officials. 
It  related  that  the  commander  of  Sweaborg 
had  been  dismissed  from  his  office,  and  sent 
to  prison.  He  had  not  only  stolen  the 
copper  roof  of  the  fortress,  but  had  even 
extended  his  acquisitive  propensities  to  guns 
and  ammunition.  He  had  destroyed  two  of 
the  bastions  and  planted  orchards  on  them, 
and  instead  of  cannon-shot  he  had  heaped 
together  wooden  balls  painted  black  ! 

We  mentioned  that  Austria  had  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  add  95,000  men  to 
her  military  establishment,  for  the  safety  of 
her  empire.  She  now  took  other  steps, 
away  from  Russia,  and  in  the  direction  of 
Turkey  and  the  western  powers.  One  was, 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Turkey,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  that  power  to  reclaim 
the  Danubian  provinces  from  the  then  re- 
laxing grasp  of  the  czar.  The  principal 
conditions  of  it  were,  that  if  Russia  retired 
voluntarily  from  the  principalities,  the  Aus- 
trian troops,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Porte,  would  enter  them,  and  thus  act  as  a 
defence  to  Turkey  against  future  aggression. 
If  Russia  refused  to  retire,  it  was  agreed 
that  Austria  should  take  such  measures  as 
might  be  necessary  to  compel  her  to  do  so. 
The  Austrian  troops  were,  however,  only  to 
enter  the  principalities  for  the  sake  of  re- 
storing tranquillity,  and  they  were  not  to 
remain  in  them  longer  than  was  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  those  territories  from  Rus- 
sian aggression.  To  be  in  readiness  for  this 
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purpose,  the  Austrian  forces,  under  General 
Schlick,  had  advanced  to  the  extreme  north- 
eastern front  of  Galicia.  The  passes  of  the 
Carpathians  were  already  watched,  and  oc- 
cupied on  each  side  by  detachments  of  the 
respective  Russian  and  Austrian  armies. 

The  other  step  taken  by  Austria,  and 
supported  by  Prussia,  was  the  sending  a 
summons  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  request- 
ing him  to  relinquish  his  "  material  guaran- 
tee," and  recall  his  troops  from  the  Danubian 
provinces.  In  this  summons  the  Austrian 
government  renounced  all  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mediator  between  Russia  and 
the  western  powers ;  but  in  polite  though 
positive  language,  it  requested  the  St.  Peters- 
burg cabinet  to  specify  exactly  the  time 
when  the  imperial  troops  would  have  re- 
turned to  their  own  country,  and  trusted 
that  the  time  named  would  not  be  a  very 
distant  one.  The  answer  to  this  request  we 
shall  allude  to  when  we  have  described  an 
important  and  brilliant  circumstance  that 
influenced  it. 

Early  in  June,  10,000  English  troops 
were  brought  from  Scutari  down  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  across  a  portion  of  the  Black 
Sea,  to  Varna.  This  movement  gave  satis- 
faction to  the  most  active  spirits  who  longed 
to  mingle  in  the  strife,  because  Varna  is 
near  the  seat  of  war,  and  from  it  the  troops 
could  readily  march  to  Silistria.  An  account 
of  the  voyage  is  admirably  written  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Times,  who  accompanied 
the  expedition.  Too  much  praise  can  scarcely 
be  bestowed  upon  the  word-pictures — sun- 
pictures,  some  have  called  them — of  this 
adventurous  gentleman.  The  following  is  a 
portion  of  his  description  of  the  passage  of 
the  Bosphorus  and  the  Black  Sea : — "  It 
was  five  o'clock  ere  the  last  steamer  which 
had  to  wait  for  the  transports  got  under 
weigh  again,  and  night  had  set  in  before  they 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Sea.  As 
they  passed  the  forts  (which  are  pretty  fre- 
quent towards  the  Euxine),  the  sentries 
yelled  out  strange  challenges,  and  burned  blue 
lights,  and  blue  lights  answered  from  our  ves- 
sels in  return  ;  so  that  at  times  the  whole  of 
the  scene  put  one  in  mind  of  a  grand  fairy 
spectacle,  and  it  did  not  require  much  imagi- 
nation to  believe  that  the  trees  were  the  work 
of  Grieve;  that  Stanfield  had  dashed  in  the 
water  and  ships ;  that  the  forts  were  of 
pasteboard  ;  and  the  clouds  of  gauze  lighted 
up  by  a  property  man;  while  those  mous- 
tachioed soldiers,  with  red  fez  caps  or  tar- 
bouches,  eccentric  blue  coats  and  breeches, 
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and  white  belts,  might  fairly  pass  for  Surrey 
supernumeraries.     Out  go  the  blue  lights ! — 
•we  are  all  left  as  blind  as  owls  at  noontide ; 
but  our  eyes  recover ;  the  stars  at  last  begin 
to  twinkle ;  two  lights  shine,  or  rather  blear, 
hazily  on  either  bow — they  mark  the  open- 
ing of  the  Bosphorus  into  the  Euxine.     We 
shoot  past  them,  and  a  farewell  challenge 
and  another  blue  halo  show  the  sentries  are 
wide  awake.     We  are  in  the  Black  Sea ;  and 
lo  1  sea,  and  sky,  and  land,  arc  at  once  shut 
out  from  us  !     A  fog,  a  drifting,  clammy, 
nasty  mist,  bluish-white,  and  cold  and  raw, 
falls  down  on  us  like  a  shroud,  damps  out 
the  stars  and  all  the  lights  of  heaven,  and 
steals  with  a  slug-like  pace  down  yard,  and 
mast,  and  stays,  sticks  to  the  face  arid  beard, 
renders  the  deck  dark  as  a  graveyard,  and 
forces  us  all  down  to  a  rubber  and  coffee. 
This  is  genuine  Black  Sea  weather.  ...  In 
the  morning  the  same  haze  continued  drift- 
ing about  and  hugging  the  land ;  but  once  it 
rose  and  discovered  a  steamer  close  in-shore, 
with   a   transport   cast   off  from    her,    and 
hovering    about  just    as   a   hen  watches   a 
chicken.     The    Vesuvius   fired    a   gun,    and 
after  some  time  the  steamer  tried  to  take 
the  transport  in  tow  again,  and  proceeded 
to  rejoin  the  squadron.     We  subsequently 
found  it  was  the  Megtera.     The  line  of  land 
was  marked  by  a  batik  of  white  clouds,  and 
the   edge   of  the   sea  horizon  was  equally 
obscured.     About  half-past  three  the  bay  of 
Varna  was  visible,  with  the  masts  of  some 
large  vessels  just  peering  up  ahead  ;  and  the 
Victoria,  her  majesty's  ship   Vesuvius,  &c., 
ran   in    and    anchored    before   six    o'clock. 
The  Bellerophon,  74,  Lord  G.  Paulet;  the 
Henri  Quatre  (French),  90,  and  an  Ottoman 
steamer,  were  lying  in  the  roadstead,  close 
to  the  town ;  and  transports,  Nos.  1,  2,  18, 
27,  46,  &c.,  busily  engaged  landing  stores 
and  men." 

The  next  day,  General  Canrobert  and  a 
staff  of  officers  arrived  in  the  Colon,  and 
shortly  afterwards  proceeded  to  call  on  Sir 
George  Brown.     Besides  the  general,  12,CKX 
French  troops  were  soon  encamped  at  Varna 
The  following  panoramic  glance  at  this  Bul- 
garian town,  from  the  pen  of  a  military  man 
will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  who  like 
to  have  a  vivid  and  tangible  idea  of  the 
various  places  rendered  memorable  by  this 
great  war : — 

"  Varna  is  such  a  town  as  only  could  have 
been  devised  by  a  nomadic  race  aping  thi 
habits  of  civilised  nations.  If  the  lanes  an 
not  so  painful  to  walk  upon  as  those  of  Gal 


ipoli ;  if  they  are  not  so  crooked  and  inex- 
ricable ;  if  they  are  not  so  rugged  and  fan- 
astically  devious ; — it  is  only  because  nature 
las  set  the  efforts  of  man  at  defiance,  and 
las  forbidden  the  Turk  to  make  a  town  built 
pon  a  plain  as  unpleasant  to  perambulate  as 
>ne  founded  on  an  irregular  surface.     After 
a  cruise  of  upwards  of  100  miles,  by  shores 
which  remind  one,  when  they  can  be  seen 
hrough  fogs  and  vapours,  of  the  coast  of 
Devonshire,  and  which  stretch  away  on  the 
western  side  of  the   Black   Sea,  in  niidii- 
ating  folds  of  green  sward  rising  one  above 
he  other,  or  swell  into  hilly  peaks  all  covered 
with  fine  herbage  and  natural  plantations  of 
,he  densest  foliage,  so  that  the  scenery  has 
i  park-like  and  cultivated  air,  which  is  only 
>elied  by  the  search  of  the  telescope,  the 
•essel  bound  to  Varna  rounds  a  promontory 
of  moderate  height  on  the  left,  and,  passing 
>y  an  earthen  fort  perched  on  the  summit, 
anchors  in  a  semicircular  bay,  about  a  mile 
and-a-half  in  length  and  two  miles  across, 
on  the  northern  side  of  which  is  situate  the 
;own,  so  well  known  by  its  siege  in  1829. 
The  bay  shoals  up  to  the  beach  at  the  apex 
of  the  semicircle  formed  by  its  shores,  and 
:hr  land   is  so  low  at  that  point  that  the 
fresh  waters   from    the    neighbouring   hills 
form  a  large  lake,  which  extends  for  some 
distance  through  the  marsh  lands  and  plains 
that  run  westward  towards  Shumla.     Varna 
is  built  on  a  slightly  elevated  bank  of  sand, 
on   the   verge   of  the  sea,  of  such  varying 
height  that,  in  some  places,  the  base  of  the 
walls  around  it  is  on  the  level  of  the  water, 
and  at  others  stands  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
above  it.     Below  this  bank  are  a  series  of 
plains  inland,   which  spread  all  round  the 
town,  till  they  are  lost  in  the  hills  which, 
dipping  into  the  sea  in  an  abrupt  promon- 
tory on  the  north-east  side,  rise  in  terraces 
to  the  height  of  700  or  800  feet  at  the  dis- 
tance of   three  miles  from   the  town,  and 
trend  away  to  the  westward  to  meet  the 
corresponding  chain  of  hills  on  the  southern 
extremity  of   the  bay,   thus  enclosing   the 
lake  and  plains  between  in  a  sort  of  natural 
wall,  which  is,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, covered  with  brushwood  and  small  trees. 
It  is  said  also  to  abound  in  game ;  but  aa 
yet  our  guns  have  only  succeeded  in  adding 
to   the  pot-au-feu   some   doves  and   wood- 
pigeons,  and  a  venerable  hare  of  much  rigi- 
dity.    A  stone  wall  of  ten  feet  high,  painted 
white,  and  loopholed,  is  built  all  around  the 
place ;    and  some  detached    batteries,   wel] 
provided  with  heavy  guns,  but  not  of  much 
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pretension  as  works  of  defence,  have  been 
erected  in  advance  of  the  walls  on  the  land 
side.      On  the   sea-face   four  batteries  are 
erected,   provided   with    heavy   guns   also : 
two  of  them  of  earthwork  and  fascines,  &c. ; 
the  other  two  built  with  stone  parapets  and 
embrasures.     Peering  above  these  walls,  in 
an  irregular  jumble  of  red-tiled  roofs,  are 
the  houses  of  the  place,  with  a  few  minarets 
towering   from   the   mosques    above    them. 
The  angles  of  the  works  are  irregular,  but 
in   most   instances   the   walls   are    so   con- 
structed as  to  admit  of  a  fair  amount  of 
flanking  fire  on  an  assailing  force.     Never- 
theless, the  bank  on  which  the  town  is  built 
is  so  uneven,  that  a  portion  of  the  inner 
side  of  the  walls  could  be  swept  from  a  fleet 
in  the  bay,  and  other  parts  are  equally  ac- 
cessible to  the  fire  of  batteries  on  the  trifling 
hillocks  around  the  town.     In  one  battery 
on  the  sea-face  I  counted  eight  32-pounders  ; 
and  there  are  also  some  56-pouuders  on  the 
upper  battery,  overlooking  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour.     The  earthworks  are  deep  and 
well  made,  and  the  guns  seemed  carefully 
kept  and  in  excellent  order.     The  houses  of 
the  town  are  built  of  wood,  painted  white, 
blue,  brown,  saffron,  and  yellow;  but,  for 
the  most  part,  they  exhibit  but  little  of  the 
brightness   of  the    original  colouring,   and 
the  roofings  of  broken  red  tile,  combined 
with  the   general   dilapidated   look  of  the 
plank  sheathings  of  the  side  walls,  give  the 
whole  place  an  appearance  of  decay,  which 
is  not  much  belied  by  the  '  interiors'  of  the 
habitations.     These  houses  are  all  of  wood, 
and  present  nothing  but  a  door  and  gable- 
wall  towards  the  street,  so  that  the  aspect 
of  the  place  is  that  of  a  tumble-down  old 
prison  from  end  to  end. 

"  A  tent  is  one  of  the  most  secluded  re- 
sidences in  the  world ;  once  inside,  with  the 
flaps  shut,  and  you  are  lost  to  every  eye. 
There  is  no  window  or  door  through  which 
its  inhabitant  can  be  seen,  and  its  privacy 
even  in  a  camp  is  absolute.  The  Turk 
seems  never  to  have  forgotten  the  traditions 
of  his  descent,  and  builds  his  house  to  re- 
semble a  tent  as  much  as  possible.  His 
windows  rarely  look  upon  the  street,  and,  ii 
they  do  so,  are  latticed  and  shuttered  closely. 
Generally,  they  look  out  on  a  courtyard, 
provided  with  some  tumble-down  sheds,  a 
well,  and  as  many  flowers  and  trees  as  can 
force  their  way  through  the  hardened  earthe 
floor  of  the  enclosure.  A  high  stone  wal 
shuts  out  each  mansion  from  its  neighbour, 
and  the  doors,  which  perforce  must  open  on 
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he  street,  are  shut  the  instant  the  occasion 
or   their   opening   ceases.      Thus,    as   you 
wander  through   hot  lanes  presenting   one 
eternal  blank  of  stone  walls  and  unpainted 
doorways,  topped  by  tiled  gables,  and  hear 
no  sound  within,  except  the  wailing  of  an 
nfant  and  the  sharp  cry  of  the  kite  soaring 
overhead,    or   the    growl   of  the  dog  half- 
awakened  by  your  step  as  he  basks  in  the 
middle  of  the  narrow  path,  you  might  think 
the  place  stricken  by  the  plague,  and  desti- 
tute of  life,  but  that  now  and  then  a  door 
opens  and  a  pile  of  red  or  yellow  or  bright 
3lue  cloth,  surmounted  by  the  white  folds  of 
;he  yashmak,  and  terminating  in  light  yellow 
joots,  emerges,  and  at  your  presence  rushes 
n  again,  or  takes  a  precipitate  motion  across 
the   street,   and   dashes   in    at  an  opposite 
door,  or  a  ragged  porter  with  a  water-jar 
shuffles  along  and  eyes  the  infidel  sullenly 
as  he  goes  by.     In  the  heat  of  the  mid-day, 
when    the    sun    blazes    down    into    those 
straitened  streets,  the  silence  is  absolutely 
oppressive,   and   it  is  a  relief  to  hear  the 
twittering  song  of  the  swallow  as  he  clings 
to  the  roof.     Varna,  nevertheless,  contains 
13,000   or    14,000   inhabitants.      There   is 
more    bustle,    animation,    and    life   in   the 
smallest  hamlet  in  Dorsetshire  than  here, 
unless  you  go  down  to  the  landing-place,  or 
visit  the  bazaar,  where  the  inhabitants  flock 
for   work   or    business.      Towards   evening 
there  are  more  people  moving  about,  and  | 
the    Muezzin    breaks   the   silence  with   his 
shrill  and  boy-like  voice.     I  do  not  know 
why  travellers  have  united  in  describing  the 
summons  of  the  Muezzin  to  the  faithful  as 
'  deep-mouthed,'  '  bass,'  '  hoarse,'  &c.     It  is 
pitched  in  a  high  key,  and  is  resonant  and 
searching ;  so  that  when  you  look  up  to  the 
gallery    around   the   minaret,   and  see   the 
venerable  gray  beard  of  the  vocalist,  you 
are  rather  astonished  to  find  he  can  make 
such  a  noise,  and  that  it  is  from  the  throat 
of  a  man  it  issues.     At  night  there  is  no  need 
to  complain  of  silence.    From  the  lanes,  the 
shambles,  the  beach,  the  doorways,  the  caf& 
benches,  where  they  lay  sleeping  and  growl- 
ing all  day,  swarms  of  dogs  unite  in  one 
horrible  concert  of  snarling,  barking,  fight- 
ing, and  yelping  hour  after  hour,  as  they 
scour  through  the  town  to  act  as  the  scaven- 
gers of  the  place,  and  the  mangled  carcasses 
in  the  lanes  in  the  morning  show  that  these 
feuds  are  sometimes  deadly,  and  cats  and 
monstrous  rats,  all  flattened  out  with  bites, 
lie  as  proofs  of  their  prowess  when  morning 
comes.    These  beasts  rarely  attack  strangers, 
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especially  if  they  carry  lights  and  are  handy 
with  stick  and  stone ;  but  they  make  a  dis- 
play of  teeth  and  ill-temper  which  meets 
with  sore  treatment  from  the  wandering 
Briton.  There  are  three  small  jetties  of 
wood  opposite  the  principal  gate  of  the 
town,  and  a  beach  of  a  few  yards  broad 
between  the  sea  and  the  foot  of  the  walls 
serves  as  a  landing-place  for  lighter  boats. 
On  this  beach  are  heaped  up  vast  quantities 
of  shot  and  shell  of  every  size,  all  rusty  and 
empty.  They  are  lying  in  tens  of  thousands 
on  the  ground,  and  range  in  size  from  one 
inch  up  to  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
Whence  they  came,  or  for  what  they  are 
intended,  I  could  not  ascertain  ;  but  most 
likely  they  would  be  used  loose  as  grape,  in 
case  of  attack,  though  but  ill-suited  for  that 
purpose  from  their  lightness.  There  are, 
however,  some  round  and  solid  shot  among 
them.  Inside  the  wall,  just  at  the  same 
place,  are  about  100  wickerwork  baskets, 
full  of  the  rustiest,  roughest,  and  most  iH- 
made  grapeshot  that  can  be  conceived. 
They  are  truly  grapeshot,  for  they  resemble 
that  fruit  in  shape,  and  are  generally  pro- 
vided with  ample  stems  and  shanks  which 
have  not  been  taken  off  in  the  casting. 

"  The  sentries  at  the  gate  are  Turkish  in- 
fantry, young  thick-set  and  sinewy-looking 
men,  with  bow-legs  and  ill-shaped  feet,  with 
stooping  shoulders  and  a  slouching  gait. 
They  are  dressed  in  the  eternal  red  fez  cap 
with  its  brass  button  at  the  top,  the  distinc- 
tive mark  of  the  militaire ;  their  burnt  faces 
are  well  decorated  with  hair;  an  ill-fitting 
blue  frock  coat,  single-breasted,  with  plain 
brass  buttons,  and  sometimes  trimmed  with 
red  facings,  hangs  about  them  with  all  the 
indifference  of  a  'contract  coat.'  A  pair  of 
snowy  white  crossbelts  sustain  the  bayonet- 
sheath  and  cartouch-box,  and  a  pair  of 
ragged  trowsers,  quite  destitute  of  nap, 
threadbare,  and  whitened,  complete  the 
uniform.  One  hint  we  might  take  even 
from  the  Turks — their  belts  are  always 
white  and  clean.  They  a-«  made  of  ena- 
melled leather,  and,  if  it  .ould  only  be  got 
good  enough  for  the  purpose,  I  humbly 
think  it  might  be  adopted  in  our  armies, 
and  save  the  soldiers  a  world  of  trouble, 
time,  and  annoyance  in  pipeclaying,  while 
it  got  rid  of  all  the  implements  for  the  pro- 
cess which  now  take  up  so  much  valuable 
space.  It  should  not  be  omitted  that  the 
Turkish  soldier  is  the  worst  shod  iu  the 
world.  It  is  part  of  his  religion  to  be  so. 
His  feet  arc  always  incased  in  thin  slippers 


of  the  most  miserable  manufacture;  and  the 
reason  assigned  for  it  is,  that  they  are  easily 
put  off  when  he  says  his  prayers — a  very 
proper  ceremony,  which  the  authorities  en- 
courage to  the  utmost,  though  it  occurs 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  is  ludicrous 
to  see  a  Turkish  official  shuffling  about  with 
a  pair  of  large  spurs  stuck  into  the  heels  of 
his  decayed  papooshes,  which  he  can  scarcely 
keep  on  his  feet  as.  he  walks.  And  this  sug- 
gests an  important  consideration.  So  long  as 
the  Turkish  army  is  shod  as  it  is,  it  never 
can  march  well.  Behind  stone-walls,  in  the 
breach,  and  in  garrison,  they  are  the  bravest 
of  the  brave ;  but  I  verily  believe  they  could 
not,  if  the  safety  of  the  empire  depended  on 
it,  make  a  forced  march,  or  continue  one  of 
fifteen  miles  a-day  for  a  week,  either  for  the 
purposes  of  retreat  or  attack.  While  they 
were  an  army  of  cavalry,  this  practice  did 
not  matter  much,  particularly  as  the  wide 
Turkish  stirrup  protected  the  foot ;  but  in- 
fantry must  knock  up,  on  hard  roads  and  in 
bad  weather,  with  such  shoeing.  It  would 
be  curious  to  inquire  how  much  the  decay 
of  the  Osmauli  may  depend  on  the  soles  of 
their  shoes  since  they  ceased  to  be  an  eques- 
trian army,  and  assumed  European  tactica 
and  formation,  without  abandoning  the  most 
objectionable  portion  of  their  Mohammedan 
attire.  The  Egyptians,  who  are  encamped 
in  various  small  bodies  to  the  number  of 
2,000  around  the  town,  are  clad  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Turks,  but  are  rather  more 
ragged.  They  are  very  dark  and  meagre 
men,  and  do  not  appear  to  possess  the 
physical  strength  of  the  Turks ;  but  they  are 
not  so  bow-legged,  and  appear  better  set 
upon  their  feet.  Their  tents  are  of  white — 
the  old  colour  was  green — and  are  kept 
tolerably  clean  ;  but  outside  the  lines  there 
is  always  a  heap  or  two  of  offal,  cowhides,  &c., 
emitting  a  noisome  odour,  and  necessarily 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  men.  The 
officers  are  only  to  be  known  from  the  men 
by  their  gold-embroidered  cimeter-belts, 
and  by  the  varied  patterns  of  their  trowsers. 
Uniformity  in  the  latter  garment  the  officers 
never  dream  of,  and  choose  cut  and  colour 
as  they  please ;  so  that  it  is  rather  amusing 
to  observe  the  variety  of  hue  on  the  legs  of 
one  regiment,  the  only  thing  in  common  to 
all  being  that  they  wear  straps — not  to 
keep  down  the  trowsers,  but  to  keep  on  the 
slipper.  On  going  through  the  street*  one 
may  see  the  best  houses  marked  with  chalk, 
No.  1,  2,  &c.  This  was  done  by  the  French 
when  they  landed ;  but  they  have  divided  the 
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quarters  with  the  English  staff.  Marshal 
St.  Arnaud  sent  off  two  officers  there,  and 
invited  Lord  Raglan  to  do  the  same,  in 
order  to  appropriate  quarters ;  but  as  the 
French  went  before  the  English  could  join 
them,  it  was  considered  best  to  let  the  former 
arrange  the  whole  matter  as  they  thought 
fit.  Sir  George  Brown  has  got  a  tolerable 
house,  perched  on  a  hill  over  the  sea-side ; 
and  his  staff,  Captain  Macdonald,  Captain 
Pearson,  &c.,  live  with  him.  Dr.  Dum- 
breck,  the  principal  medical  officer,  has 
pretty  good  quarters  close  by ;  and  Colonel 
Snllivan,  deputy  adjutant-general,  also  has 
a  roof  over  him.  Brigadier  Airey  resides  in 
his  tent  close  to  his  brigade.  Captain  Hal- 
lewell,  the  assistant  quartermaster-general 
(second  in  command  to  the  quartermaster- 
general  of  the  division,  Major  Airey),  and 
the  engineer  officers,  Captain  Gordon,  Cap- 
tain Hassard,  Mr.  Martin,  &c.,  are  under 
canvas  by  the  wall  at  the  sea-gate.  Doctors 
Alexander  and  Tice  are  at  the  camp  with 
their  division." 

In  our  last  chapter  we  mentioned  that  the 
Russians  were  gathering  enormous  bodies 
of  troops  at  Kalarasch,  opposite  to  Silistria, 
and  we  will  now  relate  the  particulars  of  the 
siege  and  heroic  defence  of  that  fortified  town. 
First,  concerning  the  place  itself.  The 
reader  who  refers  to  the  admirable  map  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  surrounding  states, 
which  forms  one  of  the  illustrations  of  this 
history,  will  observe  that  Silistria  is  a  city 
of  European  Turkey,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  and  fifty-seven  miles 
north-north-east  of  Shumla,  the  head-quar- 
ters of  Omar  Pasha.  Silistria  contains  above 
20,000  inhabitants :  the  houses  are  built  of 
wood,  and  most  of  them  only  one  story  high. 
Its  principal  building  is  a  large  Greek  church 
and  convent,  begun  during  the  years  of  Rus- 
sian occupation,  when  Silistria  was  the  chief 
pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople.  Large  sums  were  spent  upon 
it  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  customary  roguery  of  Russian 
officials.it  was  neglected,  and  is  now  a  ruin. 
Silistria  is  nearly  of  a  semicircular  form, 
with  five  bastions  on  the  river  base,  and  five 
on  the  land  side,  or  seven  if  the  corner  ones 
be  included.  All  the  scarps  and  counter- 
scarps are  of  solid  stone  masonry.  There 
is  no  contregarde,  or  other  complicated  ex- 
tension of  the  Vauban  system.  The  old 
fortifications  of  Silistria  were  neglected  and 
suffered  to  fall  to  partial  decay ;  but  of  late 
years  the  placid  Turks  have  become  aware 
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of  the  value  of  this  town,  and  its  defences 
were  repaired  and  added  to. 

The  great  strength  of  Silistria  now  con- 
sists in  its  detached  forts,  the  chief  of  which 
is   that   of  Abdul-Medjid,    on   the  hill   of 
Akbar.     It  is  situated  at  the  back   of  the 
town,  and  supported  on  each  side  by  other 
forts  to  the  right  and  left,  the  whole  en- 
closing an  oval  space.     Fort  Abdul-Medjid 
is  the  key  of  all ;  and  the  new  fortifications 
of  Silistria  have  been  compared  to  a  bracelet, 
of  which  the  town  is  the  jewel  and  the  great 
fort  the  clasp ;  the  two  being  connected  by 
minor  forts  forming   a  semicircle   on    each 
side.     A  military  writer,  speaking  of  these 
defences,  says  :  "  Fort  Abdul-Medjid,  con- 
structed  according   to   the   designs  of  the 
Prussian  Colonel  Gutzkowski,  is  allowed  by 
all  military  men  to  be  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable works  of  this  age.     Turkey,  from 
her  fine  territory  and  her  brave  and  resolute 
race,  has  the  raw  materials  for  the  revival  of 
a  powerful  state ;  but  it  is  European  science 
that  alone  can  utilise  them.     This  fort  is  of 
a  semi-octagonal  form ;   and  situate  on  the 
chief    eminence    that    dominates    Silistria, 
commands   a   fine   view   of  the   town,   the 
Danube,  and  the  wooded  islands  below.     In 
the  centre  of  the  base,  or  section  of  the 
semi-octagon  next  Silistria,  is  a  beautiful  re- 
doubt, all  shell-proof,  semicircular  in  plan, 
as   may   be   understood  by  the  term;    the 
vaulting  of  the  extremest  solidity,  so  as  to 
afford  a  secure  refuge  in  the  severest  bom- 
bardment.     Outside  this  is  an  esplanade, 
and  then  the  pentagonal  rampart,  beyond 
which  is  a  wall  loopholed  for  infantry,  com- 
pletely sunk  between  the  rampart  and  the 
covered  way,  with  three  shell-proof  block- 
houses   (two   on   the   shoulder   angles  and 
one  on  the  base),  each  mounted  with  two 
12-pound  howitzers  to  sweep  the  fosse  with 
conical  balls,  according  to  the  new  system. 
Fort  Abdul-Medjid  is  supported  by  three 
forts  on  neighbouring  eminences,  which  pre- 
clude a  locus  standi  for  an  enemy,  and  yet 
are  commanded  by  Medjid  itself.     Down  in 
the  plain,  two  forts,  Tchair  and  Liman,  shut 
in  Silistria  to  the  west  on  the  side  of  Tur- 
tukaij  another,  Dairmem,  or  the  Windmill, 
shuts  in  the  plain  to  the  east ;  and,  lastly, 
one  also  to  the  east,1  close  to  the  Danube, 
not  only  commands  the  breadth  of  the  river, 
but  also  the  passage  whence  gun-boats  might 
debouch  from  the  islands  in  the  Danube, 
being  mounted  with  bronze  42-pounders." 

The  Russians,  who  had  even  at  first  about 
35,000  men  opposite  Silistria,  gave  out  that 
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tliey  expected  to  be  able  to  take  it  in  a  week  ; 
but  although  they  commenced  the  bombard- 
ment in  April,  they  confined  themselves 
during  that  month  to  operations  of  no  great 
moment.  Indeed,  they  did  very  little  more 
than  erect  a  12-gun  battery  on  an  island  op- 
posite Silistria,  and  make  a  communication 
between  the  island  and  the  main-land  by  a 
pontoon-bridge.  Active  proceedings  against 
Silistria  did  not  commence  until  the  llth  of 
May  ;  and  from  that  date  until  the  22nd  of 
June,  when  the  baffled  Russians  abandoned 
the  siege,  we  have  an  excellent  account  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  journal  kept  by  the 
brave  Lieutenant  Nasmyth,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  the  late  heroic  Captain  J.  A. 
Butler.  Both  of  them  had  offered  their 
services  to  Mussa  Pasha,  the  commander  of 
the  Turkish  forces  in  Silistria,  and  acted 
with  a  conspicuous  bravery  which  has  gained 
for  them  a  line  in  the  military  annals  of 
their  country.  To  Lieutenant  Nasmyth's 
journal  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the 
facts  of  our  account  of  this  memorable  and 
glorious  achievement  of  eastern  valour. 

On  the  llth  of  May  the  Russians  com- 
menced a  cannonade,  and  their  shells  fell 
and  burst  into  deadly  iron  showers  among 
the  streets  and  houses  of  the  town.  The 
screaming  women  and  children  rushed  wildly 
about  seeking  for  shelter,  and  the  terrified 
inhabitants  collected  their  goods  and  hurried 
with  them  to  the  subterranean  rooms  they 
had  constructed  in  anticipation  of  the  event. 
In  a  little  while  the  streets  were  silent  and 
deserted.  The  Turks  replied  in  a  spirited 
manner  to  the  cannonade  of  the  Russians, 
and  the  two  English  officers  were  struck 
with  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the 
Turkish  artillerymen  worked  their  guns. 
Their  mortar  practice  was  excellent,  most  of 
the  shells  bursting  in  or  immediately  over 
the  Russian  batteries.  That  of  the  Russians 
was  described  as  very  slovenly.  One  of  the 
Englishmen  observing  an  8-inch  shell  fired 
by  the  Russians  with  the  fusee  uncapped, 
was  told  that  such  a  thing  was  by  no  means 
an  unusual  occurrence  with  them.  The 
firing  lasted  between  three  and  four  hours, 
and  the  shattered  roofs  and  broken  walls  of 
the  town  showed  that  even  with  the  defec- 
tive gunnery  of  the  Russians,  much  mischief 
had  been  effected. 

On  the  15th,  a  body  of  Russian  troops 
were  reported  to  be  approaching  from 
Rassova,  and  2,000  Bashi-Bazouks  were 
dispatched  in  that  direction  to  arrest  their 
progress.  They  encountered  the  Russian 


advanced  guard  at  the  bridge  of  Bootchook, 
and  drove  them  back  on  it,  but  were  after- 
wards repulsed  with  the  loss  of  twelve  killed 
and  sixteen  wounded,  and  retired  on  the 
Turkish  outpost  above  Ada  Kien.  During 
that  night  the  Russian  soldiers  were  heard 
on  the  island  of  Hoppa,  carousing  and 
passing  their  time  in  song — animated,  no 
doubt,  by  a  confident  hope  of  soon  oc- 
cupying pleasant  quarters  at  Silistria. 

The  next  day  (the  16th)  the  Russians 
opened  a  fire  from  their  batteries  on  the 
islands  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  continued 
to  throw  shot  and  shell  into  the  town 
throughout  the  day.  The  advanced  guard 
of  the  Russian  force  from  Rassova  came  in 
sight  about  ten,  skirmishing  with  the  Turk- 
ish irregular  cavalry.  The  Russians  com- 
menced the  construction  of  a  bridge  of  boats 
from  the  island  of  Schiblak  in  the  river,  to 
the  land  on  the  right  side,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  day  was  spent  in  skirmishing ;  but  the 
killed  were  not  very  numerous.  Terms  of 
capitulation  were  that  day  offered  to  Mussa 
Pasha,  but  the  brave  Turk  rejected  them  with 
contempt. 

The  regular  operations  of  the  siege  may 
be  dated  from  the  17th.  On  that  day  the 
cannonade  commenced  at  daybreak,  and 
continued  until  about  seven  in  the  evening. 
Day  after  day  passed  on,  and  the  attack  and 
the  defence  were  carried  forward  with  equal 
vigour.  Repeated  storming  parties  were 
directed  against  the  intrenchments ;  mines 
and  counter-mines  overthrew  the  works  and 
convulsed  the  soil;  and  both  within  and 
without  the  fortifications,  blood  sank  into 
the  earth  in  horrible  profusion.  To  relate 
all  the  incidents  of  this  severe  struggle,  in 
which  the  Russians  fought  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  honour  and  to  avoid  disgrace, 
and  the  Turks  for  their  national  freedom, 
would  be  tedious  and  useless  to  all  except 
the  military  reader.  The  most  important 
events  of  that  wild  and  hard-fought  contest 
will  be  sufficient.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  poor  Turkish  soldiers  in 
Silistria  cast  many  a  longing  glance  in  the 
direction  of  Varna,  and  daily  expected  help, 
not  only  from  their  own  countrymen,  but 
from  the  French  and  English,  who  had 
crossed  the  seas  to  afford  them  assistance. 
Once  the  officers  got  up  a  sweepstakes,  to 
name  the  day  on  which  they  should  be  re- 
lieved, each  mentioning  the  one  he  thought 
most  probable.  Their  expectations  were  in 
vain  :  for  some  mysterious  reason,  the  allies 
passed  their  time  in  idleness  at  Scutari,  and 
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the  Turks  at  Silistria  were  left  to  their  own  ] 
resources  and  their  own  undaunted  efforts.  ! 
Reports  were  constantly  spread  abroad  that 
Silistria  had  fallen,  and  the  Russians  were 
triumphant;    but   still  the  allies  rested  in 
apathy.     Their  singular  conduct  reminds  us 
of  the  language  of  our  poet  Shakspere,  in 
reference  to  that  of  Achilles,  when  wasting 
his  time  in  wanton  idleness  before  the  walls 
of  Troy  :— 

"  A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant." 

The  24th  of  May  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  birthday  of  our  queen,  Lieutenant 
Nasmyth  and  his  friend,  Captain  Butler, 
drank  her  majesty's  health  in  a  mug  full  of 
sour  wine,  as  no  better  was  to  be  had.  They 
also  received  the  welcome  news  from  Mussa 
Pasha,  that  in  eight  days  they  might  expect 
to  see  the  English  red-jackets  topping  the 
heights.  Alas !  for  our  rational  expecta- 
tions ;  the  English  soldiers,  willing  enough 
to  share  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the 
actual  contest,  were  passing  their  time  in 
vexatious  and  constrained  idleness.  The 
events  of  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th  of  May, 
we  will  relate  in  the  language  of  the  officer 
to  whom  we  have  already  alluded : — 

"  28th. — Awoke  about  three,  A.M.,  by  a 
furious  cannonade,  which  lasted  all  day. 
Another  council  of  war  on  the  subject  of 
making  a  sortie  on  the  enemy's  batteries 
ended  in  smoke,  Mussa  Pasha  not  being 
able  to  make  up  his  mind  to  risk  the  loss 
of  men  that  might  ensue.  A  watercourse, 
which  supplied  part  of  the  town,  and  which 
at  the  commencement  of  the  siege  had  been 
cut  off  by  the  Russians,  was  again  allowed 
to  run  by  them.  About  midnight,  aroused 
by  the  report  of  musketry  from  Arab  Tabia, 
and  on  reaching  the  rampart  at  the  Stam- 
boul-gate,  found  that  a  second  and  much 
more  serious  night-attack  on  that  work  was 
going  on.  The  first  assault  was  on  the  left 
face,  the  enemy  actually  penetrating  into 
the  redoubt  before  they  were  observed.  A 
Russian  officer  who  led  it,  and  cut  down 
a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  was  immediately 
brained  by  a  handspike.  A  severe  and  des- 
perate struggle  took  place,  terminating  in 
the  repulse  of  the  enemy,  who  were  driven 
into  the  ditch,  having  suffered  severely  from 
our  grape  and  canister  tearing  through  them. 
Re-forming,  they  again  attempted  it  in  the 
same  place,  led  gallantly  on  with  drums 
beating,  but  were  again  driven  back  with 
great  slaughter.  After  about  a  quarter-of- 
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an-hour,  a  third  attack  was  made,  this  time 
on  both  left  and  front  faces  at  once,  but 
meeting  with  the  same  determined  resis- 
tance. After  a  bloody  fight  the  Russians 
were  finally  beaten  off,  the  Albanians  pur- 
suing them  into  their  own  batteries.  The 
brce  in  Arab  Tabia  at  the  time  was  only 
bur  battalions  of  Egyptians  and  500  Alba- 
nians, under  the  command  of  Hussein  Pasha. 
The  lowest  estimate  of  the  numbers  with 
which  the  enemy  attacked  is  nine  battalions ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  from  the  number 
of  his  dead  found  in  and  about  the  fort, 
that  this  is  considerably  under  the  mark. 
The  affair  lasted  from  midnight  till  after 
daybreak,  and  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
occurrences  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
siege.  Casualties,  sixty-eight  killed,  and 
121  wounded,  many  officers  being  among  [ 
the  former.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  may  [ 
be  reckoned  at  2,000  killed  and  wounded ;  : 
although  those  who  removed  the  bodies  de-  j 
clared  there  was  upwards  of  this  amount  in 
killed  alone,  which,  allowing  for  Bounded  in 
the  smallest  proportion,  would  bring  their 
loss  to  upwards  of  6,000.  An  attack  on  I 
Yelanli  was  made  simultaneously  with  the 
first  on  Arab  Tabia,  but  the  enemy  did  not 
even  come  up  to  the  ditch,  apprehensive,  as  ,. 
we  afterwards  learned,  of  its  being  mined. 

"29th. — Went  down  to  the  Stamboul- 
gate,  where  we  saw  the  arms,  accoutrements, 
&c.,  of  the  enemy's  slain  being  received  and 
registered.  While  there,  a  ruffian  threw 
down  before  Mussa  Pasha  a  pair  of  ears, 
which  he  said  he  had  cut  from  the  head 
of  a  Russian  officer.  He  was  quite  sur- 
prised at  the  pasha,  instead  of  rewarding 
him  as  he  had  expected,  ordering  the  ears 
to  be  buried,  and  turning  from  him  with 
disgust.  Several  heads  were  also  brought 
down,  but  were  not  allowed  inside  the  walls. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  disgraceful  muti- 
lation of  the  dead  will  be  abandoned  by  the 
Turks  when  they  come  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  allies,  it  being,  moreover,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  a  special  firman  from  the  sultan. 
In  justice  to  the  Turkish  soldiers,  I  must 
state  this  brutality  was  confined  chiefly  to 
the  irregulars  and  townspeople,  who  seemed 
to  take  a  savage  delight  in  disfiguring  the 
bodies  of  those  with  whom  the  latter  had 
not  even  been  engaged.  In  the  afternoon, 
Butler  and  I  went  up  to  Arab  Tabia,  where 
the  enemy's  conical  bullets  were  singing 
through  the  air  in  great  profusion.  Heaps 
of  dead  were  lying  in  the  ditch  and  about 
it.  All  the  former  were  stripped,  and  many 
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were  headless.  The  Russian  riflemen  had 
apparently  done  their  best  to  prevent  the 
mutilation  of  those  outside,  as  most,  if  not 
all,  still  wore  their  clothes,  although  their 
arms  and  accoutrements  had  been  brought 
in.  While  at  Arab  Tabia,  we  saw  a  body 
of  infantry,  with  cavalry  thrown  out,  which 
had,  as  they  came  in  sight  in  the  distance, 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  near  Mcdjidie,  all 
the  appearance  of  the  advanced  guard  of  a 
large  force.  Cries  resounded  on  all  sides 
that  the  Schumla  relieving  army  had  arrived. 
Off  we  galloped,  taken  in  like  the  rest,  to 
welcome  them.  It  turned  out,  however,  to 
be  merely  a  clever  dodge  of  Hussein  Pasha's 
to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  make  them  sup- 
pose that  a  reinforcement  had  arrived.  It 
being  necessary  to  relieve  the  men  at  Arab 
Tabia,  who  had  been  there  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege,  Hussein  Pasha 
adopted  the  above  roundabout  method  of 
doing  so,  causing  at  the  same  time  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry  to  accompany  his 
march. 

"  30th. — A  flag  of  truce  was  sent  out 
this  morning,  accompanying  a  party  who 
took  the  enemy's  dead  up  to  his  batteries. 
Notwithstanding  the  white  flag,  they  were 
fired  on  at  first  by  the  enemy  until  a  Rus- 
sian officer  interposed.  On  receiving  the 
bodies,  the  officer  spoke  in  most  indignant 
terms  of  the  state  in  which  they  were  handed 
over  to  him  ;  but  was  told  by  the  officer  in 
charge  of  our  party,  that  it  was  the  result 
of  Bashi-Bazouk  handiwork,  and  that  every- 
thing had  been  done  by  the  Turkish  autho- 
rities to  prevent  it.  An  attempt  to  surprise 
and  carry  off  a  gun  which  was  doing  a  great 
deal  of  mischief,  was  to  have  been  under- 
taken this  evening  by  a  party  of  volunteers, 
of  which  Butler  was  to  have  the  command  ; 
but  when  the  time  arrived,  Mussa  Pasha 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  risk  the 
loss  of  men.  About  eleven,  P.M.,  the  Rus- 
sians threatened  another  attack  on  Arab 
Tabia;  but  having  received  such  a  severe 
lesson  on  the  night  of  the  28th  (or  rather 
morning  of  the  29th),  they  were  not  very 
keen  about  hazarding  another  such  loss  to- 
night. After  an  hour's  rattling  fire  from 
the  infantry  and  a  shower  of  shells  kept  up 
on  the  town  and  ramparts,  they  retired. 
Our  casualties  were  seven  killed." 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  Mussa  Pasha,  the 
Turkish  commander,  was  killed  by  a  piece 
of  a  shell  which  burst  near  him  while  out- 
side liis  quarters  at  the  Stamboul-gate.  He 
expired  in  about  twelve  minute*  after  re- 
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ceiving  the  wound.  It  is  said,  that  when 
the  fatal  missile  struck  him,  he  was  on  his 
knees  in  prayer.  Not  long  before,  he  had 
received  intelligence  that  a  messenger  was 
at  hand  bearing  the  sultan's  order  of  Med- 
jidie  of  the  second  class.  The  officer  desired 
to  know  whether  his  excellency  would  re- 
ceive the  decoration  publicly  and  with  the 
usual  ceremony,  or  otherwise.  The  pasha 
replied,  that  it  would  be  better  to  bring  it 
in  quietly,  as  it  was  no  time  for  pomp  and 
display.  Poor  man  !  he  had  but  small 
space  to  enjoy  his  honours;  for  two  hours 
afterwards  he  was  laid  in  his  grave.  His 
death  was  regarded  as  a  great  loss,  because 
lie  was  not  only  a  general  of  much  zeal, 
intelligence,  and  activity,  but  also  a  kind, 
good-hearted  man,  beloved  by  his  depen- 
dents. It  is  related,  that  when  the  Prussian 
captain  of  artillery  arrived  at  Constantinople, 
with  six  non-commissioned  officers,  to  teach 
the  Turks  the  science  of  gunnery,  Mussa 
was  a  simple  canuonier ;  but  he  rose  to 
distinction,  and  closed  his  life  as  chief  of  the 
general  staff  of  artillery,  and  president  of 
the  ordnance  department  in  the  council  of 
war.  Hussein  Pasha,  who  had  hitherto  been 
in  charge  of  the  important  outwork  called 
Arab  Tabia,  succeeded  to  the  command. 

A  French  paper,  the  Patrie,  relates  the 
following  instance  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Russian  generals  carry  their  military 
fanaticism.  At  one  of  the  assaults  on  Silis- 
tria,  the  Russian  commander  ordered  the 
Greek  chaplain  to  give  the  sacrament  to  all 
the  soldiers.  This  order  was  executed  in 
the  morning  at  break  of  day.  Two  non- 
commissioned officers,  born  in  Poland,  having 
declared  to  the  priest  that,  being  catholics, 
they  could  not,  without  committing  a  sacri- 
lege, receive  the  communion  from  his  hands, 
were  immediately  tried  by  a  council  of  war, 
and  shot. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  the  Russians  sprang 
a  mine  on  the  left  face  of  Arab  Tabia,  and 
then  entered  the  works  in  a  mass  of  columns. 
They  were,  however,  received  with  a  furious 
and  steady  fire,  that  repulsed  them  after 
great  loss.  That  of  the  Turks  amounted  to 
forty-three  killed  and  seventy-two  wounded. 
On  the  13th,  the  Turks,  led  on  by  Hussein 
Bey,  made  a  furious  sally,  and  inflicted  a 
terrible  loss  on  their  besiegers ;  the  slaughter 
was  tremendous,  and  the  trenches  were  com- 
pletely filled  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 
On  the  same  day  Selim  Pasha  and  Said 
Pasha  both  led  an  attack  on  the  Russians. 
At  eight  in  the  morning  Selim  Pasha  made 
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a  demonstration  against  Oltenitza,  and  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  enemy  until  the 
evening.     Said  Pasha  crossed  the  river  with 
3,000  men  and  a  couple  of  batteries,  and 
made  such  an  unexpected  and  furious  at- 
tack on  the  Russians  at  Giurgevo,  that  they 
were  for  a  time  driven  from  their  position. 
This  day,  also,  Captain  Butler,  whose  activity 
and   heroism   during   the    siege    had    been 
beyond  all   praise,   while   making  a  recon- 
naissance of  the  enemy's  position,  received  a 
mortal  wound  in  the  forehead  from  a  half- 
spent  ball.     His  companions  did  not  at  first 
regard  the  injury  as  a  serious  one,  as  the 
ball  had  traversed  part  of  the  wall  before 
striking  him.     A  feverish  anxiety  for  the 
cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  and 
an  incessant  activity  that  had  worn  him  out, 
contributed  to  render  the  wound  a  fatal  one. 
Captain  Butler  languished  for  eight  days, 
and  then  expired  deeply  regretted.    Though 
but  in  his   twenty-seventh  year,  it   is   ad- 
mitted that  the  defence  of  Silistria,  during 
the  last  half  of  the  period  over  which  the 
struggle  extended,  was  due  to  his  incessant 
exertions.       His   death   occurred    just   two 
hours  before  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  was 
discovered.*     He  was  buried  with  military 
honours,  and  an  officer  from  each  battalion 
attended   his  funeral.     A   company  of  in- 
fantry were   also   present,  and  fired   three 
volleys  over  his  grave.    The  Turkish  officers 
not   only  lamented   his   fate,   but   acknow- 
ledged that  his  services  had  been  invaluable. 
Tt  was  said  that  Omar  Pasha  intended  to 
erect  a  monument  over  the  remains  of  the 
young  hero,  that  posterity  might  remember 
the  deeds  of  the  brave  Englishman  who  fell 
at  Silistria  in  the  cause  of  Turkey. 

During  the  night  of  the  22nd,  the  bom- 


bardment was  kept  up  with  great  vigour 
until  about  half-past  three,  when  it  entirely 
ceased ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Russians  had  aban- 
doned the  siege !  Yes,  the  Russian  army 
before  Silistria,  which  at  one  time  amounted 
to  60,000  men,  and  had  sixty  guns  in  posi- 
tion, which  had  thrown  down  50,000  shot 
and  shell,  besides  an  incalculable  quantity  of 
small-arm  ammunition,  into  the  town,  was 
driven  back  from  the  first  Turkish  fortress  it 
assailed  by  the  indomitable  courage  and 
endurance  of  the  Turks  alone  !  That  was  a 
proud  day  in  the  military  records  of  the 
Ottoman ;  and  one  which,  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  reflected  something  of  disgrace 
upon  the  inert  English  and  French. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  Turks  as  they 
beheld  the  baffled  Russians  transporting 
their  guns  and  ammunition  across  the  bridge 
nearest  them.  The  former  were  too  glad  to 
get  rid  of  their  assailants  to  fall  upon  them 
during  their  retreat.  The  Bashi-Bazouks 
and  Xebeque  irregulars  ran  out  of  Silistria 
in  all  directions,  screaming  and  shouting 
through  the  abandoned  lines,  and  setting 
fire  to  the  gabions,  of  which  there  was  an 
enormous  quantity.  Every  new  and  then, 
in  the  excess  of  their  joy,  they  fired  their 
muskets  in  the  air,  forgetful  that  the  de- 
scending bullets  might  do  serious  injury. 
It  is  recorded  as  a  curious  fact,  that  during 
the  whole  siege  hares  were  to  be  found  in 
the  adjoining  vineyards.  One  was  killed 
not  300  yards  from  the  bastion,  where  the 
briskest  firing  was  kept  up.  The  storks, 
also,  never  left  their  nests,  though  built  on 
houses  which  were  riddled  with  shot '  and 
splinters. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  siege,  it  is  cal- 


*  The  following  letter  was  subsequently  addressed 
by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army  to  the 
father  of  this  brave  and  unfortunate  gentleman  : — 

"Horse-Guards,  July  17th,  1854. 
"  Sir, — I  have  heard  with  the  deepest  regret  of  the 
loss  which  you  and  the  army  have  sustained  by  the 
death  of  your  distinguished  son,  Captain  J.  A.  But- 
ler, of  wounds  and  fatigue  at  the  siege  of  Silistria. 
During  the  whole  of  that  memorable  siege  your  son 
displayed  very  rare  qualities,  combining  with  the 
skill  and  intelligence  of  an  accomplished  officer  the 
intrepidity  of  the  most  daring  soldier — at  one  mo- 
ment gaining  the  confidence  of  the  garrison  (over 
which  he  had  only  the  authority  of  a  very  young 
volunteer),  by  the  example  of  his  personal  valour ; 
at  another,  prolonging  the  defence  of  the  place  by 
the  prudence  and  firmness  of  his  counsel ;  and  on  all 
occasions  infusing  into  those  around  him  that  spirit 
of  heroic  resistance  which  led  to  its  triumphant  de- 
fence. I  deeply  deplore  your  affliction  m  losing 
such  a  son  ;  but  your  sorrow  is  felt  by  the  country, 
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the  army,  and  the  sovereign.  The  queen  had  recog- 
nised his  merits  by  placing  him  in  the  guards,  and 
conferring  upon  him  army  rank,  trusting  that  he 
might  pursue  a  career  of  which  all  were  so  proud,  at 
that  time  not  being  aware  of  the  dangerous  state  of 
his  health.  The  blow  is  unexpected  and  most  severe ; 
but  I  trust  you  will  bear  up  against  it  by  the  fact 
that  your  son's  services  have  been  most  valuable  to 
his  country,  in  promoting  the  success  of  a  just  war ; 
and  I  hope  I  shall  not  give  you  pain  by  alluding  to 
another  son — Captain  H.  T.  Butler,  of  the  55th  re- 
giment—selected for  employment  on  the  quarter- 
master-general's staff  when  the  army  first  embarked 
for  Turkey,  solely  on  account  of  the  ability  he  had 
shown  in  his  studies  at  the  Royal  Military  College. 
I  trust  that  the  well-earned  fame  of  one  son  and  the 
rising  merit  of  the  other  will,  under  Providence,  be 
a  source  of  consolation  to  you  at  this  moment  of  ex- 
treme affliction.  Pray  accept,  my  dear  general,  the 
condolence  of  your  faithful  servant,  HARDINOE. 

"  Lieutenant-general  the  Hon.  H.  E.  Butler." 
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dilated  that  the  Russians  had  lost  50,000 
men  since  their  entry  into  the  principalities. 
Prince  Paskiewitch  was  wounded,  and  com- 
pelled to  resign  the  supreme  command  of 
the  army  to  General  Gortschakoff,  the  man 
whom  he  had  displaced.  General  Schil- 
dcrs,  the  chief  engineer,  was  also  seriously 
wounded.  The  injury  he  received  rendered 
the  amputation  of  his  left  leg  necessary. 
He  did  not  long  survive  the  operation.  It 
is  said  that  he  had  strangely  superstitious 
ideas,  resembling  the  spirit-rapping  believed 
in  by  some  people  in  this  country.  He 
fancied  that  he  could  hold  conversations 
with  spirits,  and  that  he  possessed  a  charmed 
life.  His  confidence  in  the  latter  wild  no- 
tion induced  a  carelessness  which  led  to  the 
wound  that  eventually  destroyed  him.  Ge- 
neral Liiders,  also,  was  wounded  in  a  fright- 
ful manner,  having  his  jaw  carried  away  by 
a  cumum-hall,  a  circumstance  which  led  to 
his  death. 

If  such  were  the  casualties  among  their 
generals,  severe  indeed  must  have  been  the 
loss  of  the  Russians  in  common  soldiers. 
But  even  that  was  not  all ;  the  confidence  of 
those  troops  in  themselves  was  shaken : 
they  could  no  longer  feel  that  they  were 
employed  in  a  successful  cause.  The  czar 
was  humbled,  and  the  pride  of  Russia 
shaken  and  cast  down.  "  If,"  said  a  lead- 
ing journal,  while  commenting  upon  this 
event,  "if  we  compare  the  magnitude  of  the 
invading  army  with  the  slender  and  imper- 
fect forces  opposed  to  it,  the  boasted  power 
of  Russia  with  the  weakness  of  Turkey,  and 
the  arrogance  of  the  imperial  court  with  the 
humiliation  it  has  now  to  endure,  we  cannot 
but  call  to  mind  the  impious  appeals  of  the 
czar  to  the  just  judgment  of  heaven,  which 
has  already  dissipated  his  armies,  and  con- 
founded his  ambition." 

Before  the  siege  was  raised,  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  probably  astonished  or  alarmed 
that  his  imperious  commands  to  take  Silistria 
were  so  long  in  being  obeyed,  sent  Prince 
Dolgorouki,  minister  of  war,  to  the  Danubian 
principalities,  to  draw  up  an  accurate  report 
of  the  position  of  affairs,  in  a  military  point 
of  view.  Silistria  was  especially  recom- 
mended to  his  notice.  But  before  Dol- 
gorouki reached  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
the  Russians  had  recrossed  the  river,  and 
were  in  full  retreat,  not  only  from  Silistria, 
but  towards  the  river  Pruth.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  Russians  to 
take  Silistria,  all  fear  of  any  formidable 
advance  further  into  the  Turkish  territory 


was  at  an  end.  That  was  evident;  for  the 
Russians  were  baffled  and  disgraced  before 
the  first  important  Turkish  fortress  they 
attempted  to  reduce.  Private  letters  from 
St.  Petersburg,  at  this  period,  mention  that 
a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  both  morally  and  phy- 
sically. They  described  him  as  completely 
broken  down  in  health  and  spirits. 

The  following  reflections  on  the  siege  of 
Silistria,  from  the  pen  of  a  German  military 
officer,  will  be  found  to  possess  no  incon- 
siderable interest: — 

''  The  cause  and  the  issue  of  this  operation 
have  been  so  peculiar,  so  completely  without 
precedent  or  example  in  the  history  of  modern 
war,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  throw  all  possible 
light  on  every  particular  of  the  transaction. 

"  If  we  consider  the  duration  of  the  siege  and 
the  force  applied  to  it  by  Russia,  it  becomes 
evident  to  even  an  unprofessional  judgment  that 
the  result  lias  been  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
means.  The  besieging  army  amounted  to  30,000 
men  at  least,  and  probably  to  45,000,  and  in 
this  computation  we  do  not  include  the  troops 
kept  in  reserve  and  ready  for  action  on  the 
Wallachian  side  of  the  river,  and  who,  with 
three  bridges  at  their  command,  could  at  any 
moment  have  passed  over  to  support  the  opera- 
tion. The  Turks  could  oppose  to  these,  of 
regular  troops,  after  allowance  for  previous 
losses,  some  12,000  men — i.e.,  not  a  third  of  the 
enemy's  numbers.  It  is  reckoned  that  the 
siege  lasted  thirty-nine  days.  Within  this  time, 
according  to  a  computation  by  the  Prussian 
officer  in  command  of  the  artillery  of  the  place 
— a  computation  carefully  framed  so  as  to  be 
within  the  truth  rather  than  beyond  it — the 
Russians  lost  12,000  men,  while  the  loss  of  the 
Turks  was  about  1,400.  During  the  siege,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  from  40,000  to 
50,000  projectiles,  solid  or  hollow,  were  dis- 
charged upon  the  place,  the  siege-park  having 
been,  both  in  respect  of  number  and  weight  of 
guns,  far  more  considerable  than  that  in  any  of 
the  former  Turkish  wars.  In  confirmation  of 
this  may  be  mentioned  that,  during  the  forty- 
four  days'  siege  of  Silistria,  in  1829,  only  29,000, 
during  the  seventy-seven  days'  siege  of  Varna,  in 
1828,  only  50,000  shots  were  fired.  To  the 
question,  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  under- 
taking to  the  Russian  arms  P  the  only  answer 
that  can  be  given  is  one  as  mortifying  as  may 
be  to  that  power. 

"  We  took  occasion,  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  operations  against  the  place,  to 
bring  under  notice  the  fact,  that  it  had,  only 
within  the  last  few  years,  been  strengthened 
by  some  outworks,  thrown  up  on  the  plan  of  a 
General  Kutzkofl'sky,  on  the  southward  slopes 
of  the  Bulgarian  plateau.  One  of  these  de- 
tached works  is  the  Arab  Tabia.  Its  exact  posi- 
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tion  may  be  made  intelligible  to  those  who  | 
possess  Moltke's  plan,  by  our  stating  that  it  ia 
situated  on  the  ridge,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, the  slope  where  he  has  marked  the 
Eussian  fieldwork  No.  4,  and  from  200  to  890 
paces  south  of  that  work.  The  Arab  Tnbia  is, 
technically  speaking,  nothing  more  than  a 
'flecbe,'  consisting  of  a  front  some  fifty  paces  in 
length,  with  flanks  of  about  the  same  extent, 
thrown  back  at  a  sharp  angle.  The  rear  is  en- 
tirely open,  and  was  never  even  palisaded.  In 
and  immediately  behind  the  defences  there  were 
never  more  than  1,000  men  at  one  time,  a  num- 
ber very  considerable  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  work.  The  profile  of  the  rampart  and 
ditch  may  be  considered  strong  (we  have  not 
obtained  the  measurements.)  No  part,  how- 
ever, has  been  faced  with  masonry,  and  the  em- 
brasures alone  were  fitted  with  gabions.  The 
work  was  armed  with  no  more  4han  six  guns, 
most  of  which  had  a  calibre  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-two  okas,  the  oka  equalling  two  and- 
a-half  pounds.  These  were  fired  through  em- 
brasures. "In  other  respects  the  work  was  sim- 
ply adapted  for  infantry  defence. 

"  A  circumstance,  however,  which  materially 
increased  the  capabilities  of  the  work  for  resist- 
ance was,  that  a  kind  of  trench  had  been  cut  to 
the  eastward  and  westward,  which  followed  the 
declivity  of  the  slope  till  it  reached  the  nearest 
part  of  the  adjacent  valley.  No  accurate  infor- 
mation is  before  us  as  to  the  extent  of  these 
trenches,  which  commenced  from  the  flanks  of 
the  Arab  Tabia ;  but,  to  judge  from  the  numbers 
of  the  irregular  troops  actively  employed  within 
them,  their  length  must  have  been  considerable. 
The  ground  to  their  front  was  swept  by  the 
artillery  fire  of  the  flanks  of  the  main  work.  It 
is  here  to  be  noticed,  that  the  Turkish  irregulars, 
to  avoid  the  murderous  fire  of  the  Eussian  bat- 
teries, had  excavated  behind  and  on  either  flank 
of  these  trenches  numerous  holes,  in  which  they 
burrowed  so  effectually  that  the  enemy  could 
seldom  see  more  of  the  defenders  than  their 
turbans  and  the  muzzles  of  their  muskets.  In 
spite  of  some  unfavourable  features,  such  as  a 
gentle  rise  in  one  quarter  to  the  south,  the 
ground  may  be  considered,  from  its  barrenness 
of  surface,  as,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the 
fire  of  the  defence.  The  work  was  in  communi- 
cation with  two  other  detached  earthworks, 
situated  on  the  two  heights  eastward  and  west- 
ward, which  will  be  found  designated  on  Moltke's 
plan  as  the  Eussiau  works  9  and  11.  They  are 
on  the  highest  summits  of  the  ground  which 
slopes  to  the  north,  and  very  near  the  spots 
also  marked  on  the  plan  as  the  Eussian  field- 
works  21  and  22.  The  Eussian  attack  during 
their  thirty-nine  days'  operations,  if  we  except 
their  bombardment  of  the  town,  was  solely  di- 
rected against  the  Arab  Tabia.  Anything  else 
that  was  undertaken,  such  as  a  movement 
against  the  detached  work,  the  Medschidie,  was  a 
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mere  demonstration  for  the  purpose  of  distract- 
ing attention  from  the  real  point  of  assault. 
The  Eussian  General  Schilders  was  quite  right 
in  this  selection  of  the  Arab  Tabia,  because 
from  it  the  other  outworks,  above-mentioned,  to 
the  north,  were  commanded,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  former  would  have  insured  their  fall. 
This  value  of  the  position  had  been  so  well  un- 
derstood by  Omar  Pasha,  that  he  had  himself, 
after  completion  of  the  other  outworks,  directed 
the  construction  of  the  Arab  Tabia.  An  attack 
was  nevertheless  first  to  be  expected  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  town.  In  fact,  if  all  the 
accidents  of  ground  of  the  Bulgarian  plateau 
were  to  be  duly  provided  for,  and  an  enemy  to 
be  deprived  of  every  position  commanding  the 
defences,  it  would  be  necessary  to  construct  a 
series  of  outworks  in  terraces  above  each  other, 
advanced  till  the  dominant  points  of  the  ground 
in  front  had  all  been  embraced.  Time  and  means 
were  wanting  for  these,  and  the  Turkish  engi- 
neers were  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to 
what  was  essential.  The  first  operations  of  the 
Eussians  were  the  construction  of  batteries, 
which  gradually  grew  to  be  eight  in  number, 
were  armed  with  the  heaviest  artillery,  and  be- 
ginning from  near  the  shore  of  the  Danube  em- 
braced the  object  of  the  attack  in  a  concave  curve. 
At  the  same  time,  following  the  fashion  of  their 
former  proceedings  of  1828  and  1829,  before 
Varna  and  Schumla,  they  threw  up  a  number  of 
earthworks,  mutually  supporting  each  other  with 
their  fire  which  increased  in  number  as  the  siege 
proceeded,  and  now,  as  then,  had  for  their  main 
object  the  better  to  repel  the  dreaded  sallies  of 
the  besieged.  The  main  body  of  the  Eussian 
besieging  army  was  posted  during  the  operation 
on  one  of  the  heights  to  the  south-east  of  thu 
Arab  Tabia.  The  roads  from  the  camp  to  the 
works  and  batteries,  as  well  as  those  to  the 
bridges  of  the  Danube,  were  excellent  as  lines 
of  communication ;  and  all  the  works  and  con- 
structions of  the  besieging  force  are  described 
as  solid  and  admirable.  The  first  stage  of  the 
operations  bore  the  character  of  a  series  of  sud- 
den assaults,  delivered  by  considerable  masses, 
and  introduced  as  well  as  broken  off  by  a  lively 
fire  of  artillery.  On  two  occasions  the  Eussians 
penetrated  the  works,  in  which,  however,  the 
fight  was  continued.  Once  the  Eussians  were 
already  engaged  in  dragging  off  the  guns  of  the 
fort  with  hooks  and  ropes ;  but  in  both  instances 
the  Turks  rallied,  and,  reinforced,  drove  them 
out  again  with  heavy  loss.  Of  all  the  numerous 
assaults,  that  of  the  29th  of  May  was  the  one 
conducted  with  the  greatest  masses.  Sixteen 
battalions,  formed  in  columns  of  attack,  ad- 
vancing with  perfect  order,  successively  assailed 
the  work,  along  the  ditches  of  which  a  most 
sanguinary  conflict  was  maintained.  According 
to  the  report  of  eye-witnesses,  2,000  corpses  on 
that  day  strewed  the  ditches  and  the  ground 
adjacent.  Such  a  slaughter,  in  an  assault  of  a 
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place  which  comes  within  the  category  of  a  mere 
fieldwork,  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  those 
who  regulate  their  notions  by  ordinary  profes- 
sional rules.  It  may  be  explained  in  part  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  assailants  advanced  in 
columns  well  closed  up  and  marching  in  rather 
slow  time,  and  after  failure  retreated  in  the  same 
time  and  order.  But  the  explanation  of  such 
unheard-of  loss  is  far  more  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  Turkish  soldier,  regular  as  well  as 
irregular,  where  he  can  follow  his  own  indivi- 
duality and  dispense  with  the  guidance  of  his 
officers,  generally  of  a  poor  description, — i.e., 
when  behind  wall  or  ditch — is  immeasurably 
more  in  his  element  than  in  the  open  field, 
where  the  intelligence  of  the  subaltern  officer, 
the  united  action  of  component  bodies,  and  the 
skilful  use  of  ground  ana  circumstances — other 
relations  being  equal — must  usually  decide 
the  victory.  To  this  must  be  added  that  the 
Turkish  irregulars,  and  especially  the  Arnauts, 
who  in  this  instance  acted  with  the  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  battalions,  are  admirably  armed  and 
accoutred  for  hand-to-hand  fighting.  In  the 
first  place  they  are  lightly  clothed  and  carry  no 
baggage.  Their  side-arms  and  all  that  they 
carry  about  them  are  supported  by  a  sash  or 
broad  leather  waistbelt.  A  long  flint  musket, 
of  good  workmanship  and  extensive  range,  with 
a  thin  iron  butt  curved  to  fit  the  shoulder,  and 
without  bayonet,  is  slung  over  the  shoulders  in 
close  action.  Their  other  weapons  are  a  pair  of 
flint-lock  pistols  of  large  bore,  the  '  handschar  ' 
slightly  curved,  some  two  aud-a-half  feet  in 
length,  with  the  inner  edge  sharpened  like  a 
razor  ;  and  the  yatagan  ;  all  of  excellent  work- 
manship, and,  in  the  hands  of  these  desperadoes, 
deadly  instruments.  The  other  irregulars,  as 
well  as  the  Arnauts,  are  generally  armed  more 
or  less  in  like  fashion,  but  their  firearms  are 
usually  inferior  to  those  of  the  Arnaut.  The 
quality  of  the  Arnaut's  weapons  is  fully  matched 
by  his  skill  in  using  them  in  close  fighting.  He 
is  an  excellent  shot,  and,  like  the  Circassians 
and  other  tribes  who  have  to  provide  their  own 
ammunition  and  fit  it  to  the  various  calibre  of 
their  arms,  he  is  very  sparing  in  his  use  of  it. 
lie  reserves  his  fire  till  the  critical  moment,  but 
then  his  aim  is  deadly.  He  is  not  less  dan- 
gerous with  the  cold  steel,  both  edge  and  point, 
springing  like  a  tiger  on  the  enemy  who  advances 
over  ditcli  or  breastwork.  It  is  on  these  occa- 
sions when  the  heavily-loaded  soldier,  trained 
and  accoutred  mainly  for  infantry  fire,  is  clam- 
bering over  obstacles  and  meets  with  a  resist- 
ance which  hardly  allows  him  to  use  his  bayonet, 
that  his  inferiority  to  such  an  enemy  becomes 
apparent. 

"  The  Russians,  therefore,  according  to  the 
reports  of  eye-witnesses,  suffered  less  from  the 
artillery  fire  of  Arab  Tabia  than  from  the  small 
arms  of  tho  Turkish,  Egyptian,  and  Arnaut 
troops.  Each  gun  was  seldom  discharged  more 


than  from  four  to  six  times  on  the  columns  of 
assault  advancing  or  retiring,  and  some  were 
repeatedly  dismounted  by  the  fire  of  the  bat- 
teries preliminary  to  the  assaults.  The  storm- 
ing parties,  till  they  got  into  the  immediate 
range  of  the  musketr}',  could  scarcely  discern, 
with  the  exception  of  the  gunners  at  their  pieces, 
a  fez  or  turban  above  the  rampart ;  but,  ns  soon 
as  they  began  to  mount,  the  crest  of  the  mound 
and  the  ground  behind  were  thronged  with  men, 
who  rose  from  their  holes  and  hiding-places  like 
a  sudden  growth  from  the  soil.  A  succession  of 
failures,  accompanied  by  tremendous  slaughter, 
induced  the  Eussians,  towards  the  close  of  their 
undertaking,  to  proceed  against  this  irregular 
work  with  regular  siege  approaches.  Their 
parallels,  at  the  time  of  their  retreat,  had  been 
driven  to  within  sixteen  paces  from  the  edge  of 
the  ditch.  Awning  was  also  employed,  to  meet 
which  the  besieged  threw  up  fresh  works  in  rear 
of  the  parts  threatened  with  incredible  rapidity. 
Everything  failed ;  the  garrison  held  out  to  the 
last  with  a  cheerful  contempt  of  death,  such 
as  competent  witnesses  (among  them  English 
officers)  assert  they  never  saw  equalled.  We 
hare  already  mentioned  that  the  commandant 
of  the  artillery,  Lieutenant  Orach,  computes  the 
loss  of  the  Kussians  at  12,000,  and  the  huge 
mounds  of  sepulture  on  the  glacis  bear  out  his 
estimate.  According  to  all  probability,  from 
300  to  400  officers  must  have  fallen." 

We  mentioned  (page  130)  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  had  sent  a  message  to  his 
imperial  brother  of  Russia,  requesting  him 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Danubian 
provinces.  On  the  24th  of  June,  imme- 
diately after  the  Russians  had  been  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  siege  of  Silistria,  the 
reply  of  Nicholas  reached  Vienna.  Let 
the  reader  note  this  reply  well,  and  reflect 
how  humbled  the  czar  must  have  been  be- 
fore he  could  have  prevailed  upon  himself  to 
give  it.  It  was,  that  as  a  mark  of  high 
consideration  for  Austria,  Russia  consents 
to  evacuate  the  Turkish  territories  !  This 
pretence  was  too  transparent  to  deceive 
any  one.  Austria  knew  very  well,  and  all 
Europe  knew,  that  the  czar  was  baffled — 
that  he  had  given  orders  to  retreat  from 
Silistria,  to  abandon  Little  Wallachia,  and 
to  retire  towards  the  Pruth,  because  his 
troops  could  no  longer  maintain  •  their 
position;  and  because  he  feared  the  co- 
operation of  Austria  with  England  and 
France,  and  wished  by  his  late  and  ill- 
affected  complaisance  to  prevent  it. 

It  was  even  announced  that  25,000 
Austrian  troops  would  enter  Wallachia  on 
the  3rd ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  repre- 
sentations of  Prussia,  Austria  deferred  the 
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actual  execution  of  her  treaty  with  the 
Porte.  In.  regarding  this  evasive  conduct 
of  Austria,  which  served  so  greatly  the  cause 
of  the  Russians,  and  postponed  still  further 
the  settlement  of  the  war,  it  is  difficult  to 
forget  the  denunciations  of  the  former  power 
by  the  Hungarian  patriot,  Kossuth.  The 
conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussia  in  this 
European  contest  had  been  evasive  and 
tricky  throughout.  It  has  been  satirically 
observed,  that  the  following  motto  was  long 
ago  assigned  to  the  course  pursued  by 
Prussia  in  all  things : — "  Orders,  counter- 
orders,  and  disorders  1" 

Diplomacy  is  a  slow  thing ;  and  the  states- 
men of  Austria  are  slow  diplomatists.  With 
the  answer  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  the 
summons  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  matter  was 
settled  as  far  as  negotiation  was  concerned, 
and  that  unless  the  conditions  of  Austria 
were  thoroughly  complied  with,  an  appeal 
would  be  made  to  arms.  But  Nicholas  had 
to  send  his  answer  officially ;  and  another 
Prince  Gortschakoff  (not  a  general,  but  a 
statesman)  arrived  with  it  at  Vienna  on  the 
5th  of  July.  It  was  very  polite,  but  not 
quite  so  yielding  as  his  first  declaration. 
"  The  emperor,"  said  this  second  missive, 


"  will  willingly  resign  the  exclusive  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Greek  Christians,  if 
Turkey  will  accede  to  a  common  protec- 
torate of  the  five  powers.  He  will  evacuate 
the  principalities  when  the  western  powers 
evacuate  Turkey;  but  will  hold  a  strong 
military  position  in  Moldavia  as  a  provisional 
security."  This  answer  Austria  considered 
as  evasive,  and  communicated  it  to  the  go- 
vernments of  France  and  England,  who 
perfectly  agreed  with  her  in  that  conclusion, 
and,  knowing  that  further  diplomacy  was 
useless,  rejected  it  unconditionally. 

Reports  from  St.  Petersburg  stated  that 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  attributed  the  re- 
verses he  had  sustained  to  Austria,  rather 
than  to  the  Turks,  and  that  he  was  pre- 
paring to  pour  the  phials  of  his  wrath  upon 
the  great  German  state.  With  the  first 
news  of  the  repulse  at  Silistria,  it  is  said 
he  was  much  cast  down,  but  that  on  rally- 
ing, he  returned  to  business  with  redoubled 
energy.  In  the  war  department  all  was  in- 
cessant activity,  and  couriers  hurried  to 
and  fro  both  day  and  night.  Reviews  were 
held  daily;  large  bodies  of  soldiers  were 
continually  in  movement;  and  the  concen- 
tration of  troops  on  the  Austrian  frontiers 
proceeded  without  interruption. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  ALLIED  FLEETS  IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  CRONSTADT ;  FIRST  ATTACK  ON  THE  FORTRESS  OF  BOMAR- 
SUND  ;  THE  ALAND  ISLES  ;  EMBARKATION  OF  A  FRENCH  ARMY  AT  CALAIS  ON  BOARD  ENGLISH  VESSELS  ; 
OMAR  PASHA  IN  THE  ENGLISH  CAMP  ;  SANGUINARY  SKIRMISHES  AT  GIURGEVO ;  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE 
APATHY  OF  THE  ALLIED  POWERS  ;  BOMBARDMENT  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  WORKS  OF  SULINA,  AND  DEATH  OF 
CAPTAIN  PARKER;  RETREAT  OF  THE  RUSSIANS  FROM  THE  DANUBE;  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  AUSTRIA 
SEND  TO  ST.  PETERSBURG  THE  CONDITIONS  ON  WHICH  ALONE  PF.ACE  CAN  BE  RESTORED  ;  MISSION  AND 
LETTER  OF  DR.  COTTMAN  ;  REPORT  THAT  THE  EMPEROR  NICHOLAS  WAS  NEARLY  CAPTURED. 


DURING  the  month  of  June  the  allied  fleets 
in  the  Baltic  had  sailed  up  the  Gulf  of 
Fiuldfcd  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Cron- 
stadt — that  is,  within  thirty  miles  of  it ;  and 
people  in  England  were  anxiously  waiting 
to  receive  news  of  an  attack  upon  those 
grand  fortifications.  Could  they  be  taken 
by  a  fleet  of  any  power?  or  would  the 
cannon  of  England  and  France  pour  out 
their  might  and  fury  in  vain  against  those 
tremendous  bulwarks  of  granite  and  iron? 
Such  were  the  questions  that  were  con- 
stantly asked ;  but  they  were  not  to  meet 
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with  a  rapid  solution.  Week  after  week 
passed,  and  still  anxious  speculators  and 
eager  politicians  received  no  further  infor- 
mation concerning  Cronstadt,  than  that 
that  awful  modern  scourge  and  mysterious 
destroyer,  the  cholera,  raged  within  its 
walls.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  allied 
fleets  thought  it  prudent  not  to  risk  an 
attack,  for  fear  that  the  blue,  grim  pest, 
which  struck  invisibly  and  in  silence,  and 
against  whom  the  power  of  man  was  but  as 
the  feebleness  of  infants,  might  enter  the 
vessels. 
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The  fleets  advanced  nearer  to  Croustadt, 
for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  it,  hut  they 
afterwards  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire. 
While  near  the  fortifications,  the  following 
highly  interesting  letter,  dated  June  30th, 
was  sent  to  a  friend  by  an  English  officer. 
It  has  that  freshness  and  vivacity  about  it 
which  is  induced  by  being  an  actual  spec- 
tator and  actor  in  the  scene  described  : — 

"  We  are  now  in  sight  of  Cronstadt, 
about  eight  miles  distant,  having  cast  anchor 
here  the  day  before  yesterday.  Upon  our 
arrival  the  signal  was  made  to  '  prepare  for 
action  ;'  so  each  man  put  on  a  light  fighting- 
dress,  and  loaded  his  revolver.  We  all  ex- 
pected an  immediate  attack  upon  the  fleet, 
which  is  anchored  under  the  protection  of 
the  batteries;  but  I  suppose  Sir  Charles 
thought  it  '  no  go'  just  at  present.  A  little 
excitement  was  also  caused  by  the  signal  '  to 
look  out  for  machines/  and  grapnels  were 
accordingly  trailed  about.  The  forts,  even 
at  this  distance,  look  almost  too  much  for 
us,  and  I  do  not  think  it  likely  we  shall 
attack  them.  We  have  an  enemy  in  the 
camp  in  the  shape  of  cholera,  and  we  buried 
two  of  the  gunners  yesterday,  and  one 
marine  this  morning,  and  a  number  of  men 
are  ill  in  the  ship.  The  Duke  also  has  it, 
and  I  believe  we  are  going  to  try  a  change 
of  air,  as  the  advanced  squadron  of  small 
steamers  has  just  been  recalled.  They  are 
about  five  miles  nearer  Cronstadt  than  we 
are,  keeping  just  out  of  range  of  the  forts.  A 
fast,  rakish-lookingRussian  steamer,  supposed 
to  be  the  grand  duke's  yacht,  comes  out  now 
and  then  and  leads  them  a  chase.  I  went 
on  board  the  Hecla  yesterday  to  see  a 
messmate,  who  dined  with  me.  She  is 
quite  covered  with  marks  of  rifle-bullets, 
and  has  several  round  shot  in  her,  though 
only  12-pounders.  One  came  through  into 
the  master's  cabin,  and,  taking  a  slanting 
direction,  passed  through  six  bulkheads, 
and  lodged  in  the  mids'  berth  at  the  other 
tide  of  the  ship.  His  '  sou-wester'  hat 
received  two  large  splinters  in  it  as  it  was 
hanging  up.  Had  the  gentleman  been  in 
bed  it  would  have  just  taken  his  head  off. 
We  got  a  couple  of  sheep  yesterday,  which 
were  to  us  as  manna  to  the  children  of 
Israel.  We  had  to-day  for  dinner  roast  mut- 
ton, hashed  mutton,  and  mutton  pudding. 
Brandy  and  water  is  a  very  agreeable 
beverage,  and  certainly  green  vegetables  and 
fruit  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cholera. 
It  is  thought  the  water  is  partly  the  cause 
of  it,  as  the  men  like  the  water  alongside 


better  than  the  distilled  water,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  drinking  it,  as  it  is  quite 
fresh.  The  French  are  sensible  fellows; 
they  stayed  at  Kiel  while  we  were  cruising 
about ;  they  smoke,  right  and  left,  on  board 
their  ships  ;  have  splendid  bands,  and  get  up 
supper  parties,  with  flags,  &c.,  in  the  gayest 
manner  possible.  As  to  fighting,  I  should 
be  quite  willing  to  back  them  against  the 
Russians,  and  have  no  doubt  they  will  do 
good  service  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes." 

Great  is  the  difference  between  words 
and  actions — vast  the  gulf  between  promise 
and  performance.  The  allied  fleets,  in  the 
fulness  of  their  power — and  few  (if  any)  such 
fleets  have  ever  breasted  the  surging  sea 
before — held  back  from  Cronstadt  partly 
from  a  conviction,  or  a  fear,  that  it  was  im- 
pregnable ;  as  well  as  in  dread  of  the  cholera. 
But  before  the  war  broke  out,  we  could 
vaunt  that  Cronstadt  could  be  crumbled 
into  sand  by  the  naval  might  of  England. 
The  following  anecdote,  taken  from  the 
French  press,  well  illustrates  this  remark. 
Some  years  since,  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
acting  himself  as  cicerone,  conducted  an 
English  admiral  over  the  fortifications  of 
Cronstadt,  when  the  following  conversation 
took  place : — "  You  will  admit,  admiral,  that 
this  is  a  magnificent  fortress,  and  as  im- 
pregnable as  Gibraltar."  "  Oh,  sire,  no  fort 
but  Gibraltar  is  impregnable,"  replied  the 
admiral.  "  What,  then,"  inquired  Nicholas, 
"  is  your  opinion  of  Cronstadt  ?"  "  It  is  a 
good  fortress,  and  one  difficult  to  take," 
was  the  reply.  "  Yes,  doubtless  difficult," 
pursued  the  czar ;  "  it  could  not  be  done 
with  fifteen  ships."  Observing  an  expres- 
sion of  assent  on  the  face  of  the  admiral, 
the  czar  continued — "  Could  it  be  done  with 
twenty  ?"  "  Not  easily."  "  With  twenty- 
five  ?"  "  It  would  take  a  fortnight." 
"With  thirty-five?"  "Oh,  your  majesty, 
in  fifteen  hours  !"  Though  Cronstadt  was  not 
to  be  taken  quite  as  easily  as  English  vanity 
believed,  yet  the  Russian  fleet  remained 
very  quietly  within  its  fortifications,  and 
great  alarm  prevailed  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
consequence  of  the  proximity  of  danger. 

During  the  month  of  June,  one  circum- 
stance occurred  in  the  Baltic  which,  though 
in  itself  trifling,  was  made  important  by 
after-events.  This  was  the  first  bombard- 
ment of  Bomarsund  on  the  principal  of  the 
Aland  Isles.  '1  he  fortress  of  Bomarsund  is 
now  one  of  the  things  of  the  past,  as  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  allied  fleets,  assisted  by  a 
French  army,  during  the  month  of  August. 
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The  following  description  of  it  is  in  the 
language  of  a  recent  eye-witness  : — "  The 
chief  battery  is  erected  on  the  shore,  in  the 
shape  of  a  curve,  in  order  to  sweep  the 
whole  bay.  It  is  built  of  granite,  in  two 
tiers,  with  fifty-four  embrasures  in  each, 
thus  being  enabled  to  mount  108  guns; 
but  at  present  they  have  only  ninety-two 
mounted.  It  has  a  bomb-proof  roofing,  and, 
to  add  to  their  security,  a  layer  of  four  feet 
of  sand  rests  upon  this.  On  the  rising 
ground  immediately  behind  this  are  two 
round  towers,  and  another  in  the  extreme 
east,  in  each  of  which  we  counted  sixteen 
guns.  A  mud  battery,  rapidly  thrown  up, 
still  further  to  the  east,  completes  their  de- 
fence. Russian  soldiers  were  lounging 
about  on  the  shore,  and  officers  were  going 
to  and  fro  on  horseback,  without  the  slightest 
appearance  of  concern  at  the  proximity  of 
our  English  and  French  men-of-war,  eight 
of  whom  were  moored  within  two  miles  and- 
a-half  of  them.  Many  were  the  specula- 
tions regarding  the  vulnerability  of  these 
fortifications;  but  it  was  at  once  determined 
that  the  operation  of  shelling  them  would 
be  futile,  the  opinion  being  that  a  land 
attack  by  troops  with  the  broadsides  of  the 
men-of-war  at  1,000  yards,  would  soon 
complete  their  destruction." 

On  the  21st  of  June,  Bomarsund  was  at- 
tacked by  the  British  steamers  Hecla,  Odin, 
and  Valorous,  which  anchored  about  the  dis- 
tance of  one  mile  and  a  third,  and  threw 
bombs  of  108  pounds  each,  balls  of  96  pounds, 
and  68  pounds,  and  Congreve-rockets.  They 
continued  their  fire  upon  it  from  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  until  past  midnight.  Two 
batteries  near  the  fortress  were  soon  silenced, 
and  a  number  of  bombs  were  thrown  into 
the  latter.  All  the  magazines  in  Bomarsund, 
filled  with  grain  and  other  stores,  were  de- 
stroyed ;  very  few  bombs  reached  the  ships, 
as,  according  to  a  Russian  account,  the  com- 
mandant, Colonel  Bodisco,  deemed  it  unne- 
cessary to  lose  ammunition  in  responding  to 
an  enemy  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  there- 
fore suspended  his  fire  for  some  time.  When 
the  English  ships  sailed  away,  the  fortress 
was  on  fire  in  several  places;  but  the  flames 
were  extinguished,  and  no  serious  damage 
done  to  the  grim  mass  of  stone.  The  Rus- 
sians state  their  loss  to  have  been  inconsi- 
derable, and  the  English  vessels  had  only 
four  men  wounded.  An  instance  of  remark- 
able intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind  oc- 
curred during  the  firing.  A  bomb,  which  fell 
on  board  the  Hecla,  was  caught  up  by  a 
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midshipman,  named  Lucas,  and  thrown  into 
the  sea  before  it  exploded.  The  English 
ships,  probably  feeling  themselves  not  equal 
to  the  reduction  of  the  fortress,  retired  at 
about  one  in  the  morning. 

On  the  25th  and  26th  of  June,  Bomarsund 
was  bombarded  afresh,  and  considerable 
damage  was  done  to  the  fortress  there.  It 
was  rumoured  that  the  reason  for  a  repetition 
of  the  attack  was,  that  the  allied  fleets  in- 
tended to  winter  in  and  about  the  Aland 
Isles.  As  these  islands  will  have  again  to 
be  referred  to,  we  may  as  well  say  a  word 
concerning  them  here.  They  consist  of 
eighty  inhabited  islands,  and  a  great  number 
of  rocks  and  islets  situated  in  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  population  of 
them  all  does  not  much  exceed  15,000.  The 
people  are  of  Swedish  descent;  but  they  re- 
fuse to  call  themselves  either  Swedes  or 
Fins,  and  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  Alanders. 
The  islands,  taken  from  Sweden  in  1809,  are 
of  great  political  and  military  importance  to 
Russia.  They  contain  several  fortified  ports, 
and  are  generally  the  station  of  a  part  of  the 
Russian  Baltic  fleet. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Aland  Isles 
are  mentioned  as  an  earldom ;  and,  at  differ- 
ent times,  they  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
Swedish  princes  and  queens,  either  as  fief 
or  as  jointure.  Up  to  the  year  1722,  the 
islands  were  used  by  the  Russian  fleet  as  a 
place  of  rendezvous.  Many  Alanders  who 
had  fled  to  Sweden,  returned  after  the  peace 
of  1727.  In  1742  and  1808,  the  Russians 
again  took  possession  of  the  islands ;  but  the 
Alanders  secretly  organised  themselves  in 
the  latter  year,  surprised  the  Russians,  and 
took  the  Russian  commander,  Major  Neid- 
hart,  prisoner.  In  1809,  however,  the  islands 
were  again  taken  by  the  Russians,  and  since 
then  have  remained  in  their  possession.  The 
ruins  of  the  once  powerful  castle  of  Castle- 
holm  still  stand  on  a  lonely  red  granite  rock 
near  the  sea.  Until  the  year  1634,  this 
castle  was  the  residence  of  the  Swedish  go- 
vernor of  the  islands.  The  water  passage 
between  them,  with  their  deeply-indented 
bays,  is  more  like  an  excursion  on  a  lake 
than  on  the  open  sea.  Both  before  and 
behind,  the  expanse  of  water  is  constantly 
broken  by  islands  presenting  pleasing  views 
of  fresh  green  meadows,  little  villages  sur- 
rounded by  kitchen  gardens,  or  by  bare 
desert  cliffs  of  red  granite  abounding  in  fel- 
spar, among  which  there  stretch  hazel  shrubs, 
or  thin  stunted  woods  of  pine. 

"We  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  pro- 
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gress  and  position  of  fleets  and  armies,  rather 
than  their  encounters  with  the  common 
enemy.  It  is  difficult  to  invest  such  parti- 
culars with  any  very  striking  interest ;  but 
the  duty  of  an  historian  must  be  performed. 
Turning  from  the  north,  let  us  take  a  passing 
glance  at  affairs  in  the  East.  Early  in  Juue 
the  light  division  of  the  British  army,  com- 
manded by  Sir  George  Brown,  and  consisting 
of  the  7th,  19th,  23rd,  33rd,  77th,  and  88th 
regiments,  with  part  of  the  8th  hussars,  the 
17th  lancers,  and  a  portion  of  artillery,  con- 
sisting of  four  guns,  attached,  commenced 
its  march  from  Varna  to  its  new  encamp- 
ment near  the  village  of  Devno,  about  eigh- 
teen miles  from  Varna.  By  this  change  of 
position  the  health  of  the  men  was  much 
benefited,  as  the  filth  and  offal  of  slain  ani- 
mals which  accumulate  outside  a  camp  and 
frequently  becomes  offensive,  even  to  con- 
tagion, was  thus  cut  off.  The  cavalry  were 
stationed  near  Devno,  but  the  infantry  at 
another  village,  a  lovely  spot,  called  Aladyn. 
Notwithstanding  the  usual  good  conduct  of 
English  troops,  inaction  seemed  to  have  made 
at  least  some  of  them  vicious.  On  several 
occasions  stragglers  from  the  camp  broke 
into  the  houses  and  ill-used  the  inhabitants. 
A  poor  Bulgarian  came  to  an  English  com- 
missariat officer  in  tears,  and  contrived  to 
inform  him  that  some  soldiers  had  turned 
their  horses  into  his  only  field  of  barley,  a 
great  quantity  of  which  they  had  also  cut  and 
carried  off,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  suppress  these 
wanton  outrages;  but  the  poor  Bulgarians 
shortly  afterwards  removed  their  goods  and 
abandoned  their  houses.  "When  the  news  of 
the  raising  the  siege  of  Silistria,  and  of  the 
retreat  of  the  Russians,  arrived,  it  created 
acombined  feeling  of  joy  and  disappointment; 
joy,  for  the  success  of  the  Turks,  and  disap- 
pointment, that  perhaps  the  English  might 
lose  the  chance,  after  coming  so  far,  of  having 
at  least  one  brush  with  the  enemy.  About 
40,000  men  were  encamped  at  and  near 
Varna.  Grass,  herbage,  and  shrubs,  for  some 
miles  round  the  town,  had  disappeared,  and 
the  fields  seemed  turned  to  a  wide  expanse 
of  sand. 

Though  so  little  was  done  by  the  allies, 
preparations  were  still  extensively  continued 
both  in  France  and  England.  From  these 
preparations  arose  an  incident  of  a  singularly 
pleasing  character, — and  one  which,  though 
born  of  war,  will  do  much  to  promote  the 
interests  of  peace,  and  to  cement  the  union 
of  two  great  and  noble  countries.  This  was 
VOL.  iv.  u 


the  review  of  a  French  army  at  Boulogne 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  the  embark- 
ation of  that  army  at  Calais  on  board  Bri- 
tish vessels  to  convey  them  to  the  Baltic. 
We  take  the  following  account  of  the  review 
from  the  Moniteur : — "  This  morning  (July 
12th)  at  ten  o'clock,  the  emperor  went  on 
horseback,  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  of 
division,  to  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  to  review 
the  expeditionary  corps  and  the  other  troops 
already  assembled  in  that  vast  locality.  His 
majesty  was  accompanied  by  General  Rolin 
and  Colonel  Fleury,  his  aides-de-camp,  and 
several  staff  officers.  A  platoon  of  horse 
chasseurs,  which  arrived  from  Abbeville  the 
preceding  night,  formed  the  escort.  At 
leven  o'clock  the  emperor  reached  the  ele- 
vated ground  of  Wimereux,  where  the  expe- 
ditionary division  was  stationed,  under  the 
orders  of  General  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  com- 
mander-in-chief.  On  perceiving  his  majesty, 
the  entire  army  saluted  him  with  a  vociferous 
cry  of  '  Long  live  the  Emperor  1' 

"  This  division  comprises  two  brigades. 
The  first,  under  the  orders  of  General 
d'Hugues,  is  composed  of  the  12th  batta- 
lion of  foot  chasseurs,  the  2nd  light,  and 
the  3rd  of  the  line.  The  second  brigade, 
under  the  orders  of  General  Gre"sy,  com- 
prises the  48th  and  51st  regiments  of  the 
line.  The  artillery  which  is  to  form  part 
of  the  expedition  had  been  previously  sent 
to  the  port  of  embarkation.  These  troops 
were  ranged  in  two  lines,  forming  a  square, 
with  the  sea  in  the  rear,  at  the  summit  of 
the  plain.  The  regiments  were  complete; 
and  each  soldier  was  equipped  in  readiness 
for  campaign.  Their  appearance  was  ad- 
mirable. It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  air 
of  satisfaction  depicted  upon  those  warlike 
faces.  Almost  the  whole  population  of  the 
town  and  neighbouring  localities  had  come 
to  the  camp.  A  great  many  English  fami- 
lies were  present.  They  gave  proof,  by  the 
heartiness  of  their  acclamations,  that  they 
were  not  less  pleased  with  the  splendid 
spectacle  than  the  French.  The  emperor 
passed,  at  a  walking  pace,  before  the  troops, 
addressing  kind  words  to  each  of  the  chiefs 
of  corps.  The  regiments  then  formed  an 
immense  square,  where  his  majesty,  sur- 
rounded by  the  generals  and  officers  of  the 
staff,  called  to  him  the  officers,  sub-officers, 
and  soldiers  who  had  been  selected  to  re- 
ceive decorations  and  the  military  medal. 

"  Immediately  after  the  distribution  of 
these  rewards,  the  general  commanding  in 
chief  invited  all  the  officers  of  the  cxpedi- 
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ionary  corps  to  come  and  range  themselves 
ound  his  majesty.  Then,  in  the  midst  of 
olemn  silence,  the  emperor,  addressing  the 
roops  in  a  voice  which  could  be  heard  at 


he  extremity  of  the  most  distant  ranks, 


uade  a  speech,  the  noble 
roduced  deep  sensation. 


words  of  which 
Never  did  the 


first  to  carry  our  eagles  to  those  northern 


Copies  of  this  proclamation  to  the  Baltic 
army  were  placarded  on  the  walls  of  Paris, 
and  read  with  universal  interest.  The  ex- 
I have  chosen  you  to  be  the 


presson, 


regons, 
French 


ational  cry  of  'Vive  I'Empereur'  resound 
with  more  enthusiasm  and  devotion.  The 
emperor  then  advanced  to  a  rising  ground 
n  front  of  his  staff,  and  the  troops  defiled 
)efore  him  in  the  midst  of  hearty  accla- 
mations. From  the  camp  of  Wimereux, 
he  emperor  went  with  his  cortege  to  the 
camp  of  Houvault,  where  the  division  of 
3-eneral  Reguault  is  established.  The  em- 
jeror  passed  in  front  of  the  troops,  who  then 
defiled  before  his  majesty,  who  was  at  the 
summit  of  the  rising  ground  upon  which 
the  barracks  already  constructed  are  situ- 
ated. The  same  acclamations,  the  same 
enthusiasm  which  greeted  the  emperor  at 
the  camp  of  Wimereux,  were  also  mani- 
fested at  that  of  Houvault.  His  majesty 
was  much  moved  by  them.  The  emperor 
also  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  excel- 
lent state  of  the  camp,  the  discipline  which 
prevails  there,  and  the  exertions  for  the 
comfort  of  the  soldiers.  The  gaiety  which 
they  display  at  their  labours  is  a  subject  of 
admiration  with  the  numerous  foreigners 
who  visit  the  camp." 

The  French  emperor  also  addressed  the 
following  proclamation  to  the  troops — a  pro- 
clamation well  calculated  to  excite  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  vivacious  people  : — 

"  Soldiers ! — Russia  having  forced  us  to  a 
war,  France  has  armed  500,000  of  her  children. 
England  has  called  out  a  considerable  number 
of  troops.  To-day  our  troops  and  armies,  united 
for  the  same  cause,  dominate  in  the  Baltic  as 
well  as  in  the  Black  Sea.  I  have  selected  you 
to  be  the  first  to  carry  our  eagles  to  those  re- 
gions of  the  north.  English  vessels  will  convey 
you  there — a  unique  fact  in  history,  which  proves 
the  intimate  alliance  of  the  two  great  nations 
(peuples),  and  the  firm  resolution  of  the  two 
governments  not  to  abstain  from  any  sacrifice 


was  understood  to  mean  that  the 
standard    would,    if  necessary,    be 


to  defend  the  right  of  the  weak,  the  liberty  of 
Europe,  and  the  national  honour. 

"  Go,  my  children !  Attentive  Europe,  openly 

or  secretly,  offers  up  vows  for  your  triumph : 

our  country,  proud  of  a  struggle  which  only 

threatens  the  aggressor, accompanies  you  with  its 

ardent  vows;  andl,whom  imperious  duties  retain 

still  distant  from  the  scene  of  events,  shall  have 

my  eyes  upon  you.     I  shall  be  able  to  say, — 

They  are  worthy  sons  of  the  conquerors  of  Aus- 

terlitz,  ofEylau,  of  Friedland,  and  of  Moskowa.' 

"  Go,  may  God  protect  you!" 
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carried  to  Russia  by  a  second,  a  third,  and 
even  a  fourth  army.  The  emperor  left 
Boulogne  at  half-past  one  o'clock  on  the 
13th  of  July,  and  arrived  at  Calais  at  four. 
The  English  squadron,  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  fine  first-class  ships,  frigates,  and 
steamers,  lay  at  anchor  in  Calais  Roads 
ready  to  take  on  board  the  expeditionary 
army.  The  English  officers  and  a  multitude 
of  sailors  mingled  with  the  people  of  Calais, 
and  received  the  emperor  with  expressions 
of  hearty  enthusiasm.  During  his  brief 
stay  at  Calais  he  visited  the  English  men- 
of-war,  and  then  returned  to  Paris  without 
staying  to  witness  the  rather  tedious  cere- 
mony of  the  embarkation  of  the  troops. 
Great  good  feeling  prevailed  bstween  the 
French  soldiers  and  the  English  sailors,  and 
the  fraternisation  between  the  two  is  de- 
scribed as  being  complete. 

The  retreat  of  the  Russians  from  before 
Silistria  was  not  long  continued,  and  Wal- 
lachia  was  not  abandoned  by  them.  The 
Russian  commander  received  orders  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  reoccupy  those  positions 
in  Wallachia  that  had  been  abandoned ;  an 
order  which  was  generally  obeyed.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  allied  armies  began 
to  move,  and  early  in  July  a  division  of  the 
English  troops,  under  Lord  Cardigan,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Danube,  and  joined 
Omar  Pasha  at  Rustchuk.  These  troops, 
however,  merely  effected  a  reconnaissance 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  towards  Rust- 
chuk and  Silistria.  After  some  time  they 
returned  to  the  camp  near  Devno.  Pre- 
viously to  this,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  Omar 
Pasha  travelled  from  Silistria  to  A'arna,  to 
consult  over  future  operations  with  the 
French  and  English  generals.  He  stopped 


on  his  way  at  the  English  camp  at  Devno. 
His  equipage  consisted  of  two  britzkas  and 
four,  escorted  by  a  squadron  of  cavalry ;  and 
the  postboys  were  artillery-drivers  armed  to 
the  teeth.  On  seeing  him  approach,  the 
whole  of  the  English  staff  hastened  to  pay 
their  respects  to  him.  Omar  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  up  the  hill  towards  the 
camp,  in  front  of  which  the  whole  division 
was  drawn  up  to  pay  him  honour.  We  have 
mentioned  a  few  facts  of  the  life  of  this 
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extraordinary  man ;  but  a  sketch  of  his 
appearance,  from  the  pen  of  an  observer, 
will  doubtless  not  prove  tedious.  "  Omar 
Pasha  was  dressed  with  neatness  and  sim- 
plicity; no  order  glittering  on  his  breast; 
and  his  close-fitting  blue  frock-coat  dis- 
played no  ornaments  beyond  a  plain  gold 
shoulder-strap  and  gilt  buttons.  He  wore 
the  fez  cap,  which  showed  to  advantage  the 
clear  well-marked  lines  of  his  calm  aud 
resolute  face,  embrowned  by  exposure  to 
wind  and  weather  for  many  a  year  of  a 
soldier's  life,  and  the  hue  of  which  was  well 
contrasted  with  his  snow-white  whiskers. 
In  the  rude,  and  rather  sensual  mouth, 
with  compressed  thick  lips,  was  traceable, 
if  physiognomy  have  truth,  enormous  firm- 
ness and  resolution.  The  chin,  full  and 
square,  evinced  the  same  qualities,  which 
might  also  be  discerned  in  the  general  form 
of  the  head.  Those  who  remember  the 
statue  of  Radetzky,  at  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, will  understand  what  I  mean.  All  the 
rougher  features,  the  coarse  nose,  and  the 
slight  prominence  of  the  cheek-bones,  are 
more  than  redeemed  by  the  quick,  pene- 
trating, and  expressive  eye,  full  of  quiet 
courage  and  genius,  and  by  the  calm  though 
rather  stubborn  brow,  marked  by  lines  of 
thought,  rising  above  the  thick  shaggy  eye- 
brow. In  person  he  appeared  to  be  ratHkr 
below  than  above  the  middle  height;  but 
his  horse,  a  well-trained  grey,  was  not  so 
tall  as  the  English  chargers  beside  him,  and 
he  may  really  be  more  than  five  feet  seven 
or  eight.  His  figure  is  light,  spare,  and 
active;  and  his  seat  on  horseback,  though 
too  Turkish  for  our  notions  of  equestrian 
propriety,  was  firm  and  easy.  He  wore 
white  gloves  and  neat  boots,  and  altogether 
would  have  passed  muster  very  well  in  the 
ring  at  Hyde-park  as  a  well-appointed  quiet 
gentleman.  His  staff  were  by  no  means  so 
well  turned  out ;  but  the  few  hussars  of  the 
escort  were  stout  soldierlike-looking  fellows. 
One  of  them  led  a  strong  chestnut  Arab, 
which  was  the  pasha's  battle  charger." 

The  English  troops  presented  arms  to 
Omar,  and  performed  some  field-day  ma- 
noeuvres much  to  his  satisfaction.  But 
what  completely  rivetted  his  attention  was 
some  charges  of  our  cavalry,  after  witnessing 
which,  he  declared  that  such  infantry  and 
cavalry  could  dash  over  any  troops  in  the 
world.  As  he  rode  from  the  field  the  sol- 
diers cheered  him  enthusiastically,  to  his 
great  delight. 

To  return  to  the  contest  on  the  banks  of 


the  Danube.  After  the  relief  of  Silist'ria 
and  the  retreat  of  the  Russians,  Omar  Pasha 
removed  his  head-quarters  from  Schumla  to 
Rustchuk,  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  On 
the  3rd  of  July,  while  Omar  was  on  his  visit 
to  the  French  and  English  generals,  the 
Turks  made  a  successful  attack  on  the  island 
of  Radoman,  which  lay  in  the  Danube  be- 
tween Rustchuk,  and  Giurgevo,  and  formed 
one  of  the  outworks  of  the  latter  place. 
The  action  was  renewed  on  the  5th  and 
7th  of  the  month,  when  the  Turkish 
forces  crossed  the  river  both  above  and 
below  Giurgevo,  and  completely  surrounded 
a  Russian  detachment  under  General  Soi- 
monoff.  The  Russians  fought  their  way 
through  with  great  difficulty  and  consider- 
able loss.  The  Turks,  however,  did  not 
escape  scathless ;  their  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  amounting,  according  to  their  own 
return,  to  1,700.  On  this  occasion,  three 
English  officers,  Captain  Arnold,  Lieutenant 
Meynell,  and  Lieutenant  Burke,  who  ac- 
companied the  Turkish  expedition,  perished 
beneath  the  Russian  fire  while  encouraging 
and  cheering  on  the  Ottoman  soldiers.  The 
Turks  remained  in  possession  of  Giurgevo ; 
and  though  the  loss  was  severe  on  both 
sides,  this  action  on  the  7th  was  regarded 
as  a  brilliant  affair. 

The  fate  of  Lieutenant  Burke  was  re- 
markable, and  deserves  special  mention. 
On  leaping  on  shore  from  the  boat,  six 
Russian  soldiers  charged  him.  He  shot 
two  with  his  revolver,  and  cut  down  a  third 
with  his  sword,  upon  which  the  others  turned 
and  fled.  While  encouraging  the  Turks, 
who  were  yet  on  the  river,  to  row  quietly 
to  land,  and  forming  them  in  line  as  they 
made  the  bank,  a  deliberate  aim  was  taken 
at  him  by  a  number  of  riflemen  who  ad- 
vanced from  behind  a  ditch.  Charging  them 
with  headlong  gallantry,  he  was  struck  by  a 
ball  which  broke  his  jaw.  Still  he  rushed 
on,  shot  three  men  dead  at  close  quarters 
with  his  revolver,  and  cleft  two  men  through 
head  and  helmet  with  his  sword.  Though 
surrounded,  he  still  fought  with  heroic  cou- 
rage, and  endeavoured  to  cut  his  way  through 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  when  a  sabre-cut 
from  behind,  given  by  a  dragoon  as  he  went 
by,  nearly  severed  his  head  from  his  body, 
and  he  fell  dead,  covered  with  bayonet- 
wounds,  sabre-gashes,  and  gashed  with 
lance-thrusts  and  bullet-holes.  His  body 
was  found,  after  the  action,  with  as  many 
as  thirty-three  wounds  upon  it,  and  the 
ring-finger  of  each  hand  cut  off. 
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After  this  engagement,  Prince  Gortscha- 
kotf  advanced  with  a  large  force,  said  to 
amount  to  70,000  men,  with  artillery  in 
proportion,  to  Frateschti,  a  place  within  six 
miles  of  Giurgevo,  and  offered  hattle  to 
Omar  Pasha,  who  no  longer  confined  him- 
self to  a  defensive  policy,  but  became,  in 
his  turn,  the  assailant.  The  Turks  did  not 
accept  the  challenge  to  a  great  battle;  but 
on  the  8th  of  July  a  sanguinary  engagement, 
which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Turks, 
took  place  at  Oltenitza.  On  the  9th  also, 
Sali  Pasha,  the  commander  of  Nicopolis, 
crossed  the  river  with  a  considerable  force, 
and  attacked  the  Russians  under  General 
Popoff.  After  a  desperate  conflict,  the 
latter  retreated,  their  commander  being 
severely  wounded.  The  retreat  of  the  Rus- 
sians was  so  hurried  that  some  of  the  men 
tasted  nothing  for  four-and-twenty  hours, 
and  others  were  unable  to  obtain  food  for 
six-and-thirty  hours.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact,  that  the  victorious  Turks  on  their 
rear  took  no  prisoners,  but  slaughtered  all 
who  fell  into  their  hands.  On  the  10th 
another  serious  conflict  took  place :  the 
Turkish  commander,  with  25,000  men,  de- 
feated Generals  PaulofF  and  Soimonoff,  at 
the  head  of  a  superior  force,  and  drove  the 
Russians  back  upon  Bucharest.  Another 
action  took  place  on  the  llth,  when  the 
Turks  attacked  and  routed  the  Russian  rear- 
guard at  Frateschti,  on  the  road  from  Giur- 
gevo to  Bucharest.  The  Turks  had  crossed 
the  Danube  at  several  points,  and  remained 
in  considerable  force  upon  the  left  bank. 
Particulars  of  these  events  are  wanting; 
but  one  fact  in  connection  with  them  was 
known  well  enough :  that  is,  that  the  allied 
forces  did  not  render  the  slightest  assis- 
tance, but  left  the  Turks  entirely  to  their 
own  resources. 

Had  the  allies  of  Turkey  done  their  duty; 
had  Austria  poured  her  thousands  into  Wal- 
lachia,  and  directed  them  against  the  Rus- 
sian forces ;  and  had  the  French  and  English 
marched  to  the  Danube,  and  there  imitated 
the  example  of  a  famous  English  captain  oJ 
past  times,  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the 
invading  armies  of  Russia  might  either  have 
been  driven  back  to  their  own  land  with 
disgrace,  or,  if  a  sterner  policy  had  pre- 
vailed, swept  into  swift  and  dark  annihila- 
tion. To  strike  a  rapid,  unsparing,  anc 
awful  blow  upon  a  powerful  enemy  is  mercy 
in  the  end;  for  it  saves  an  incalculable 
amount  of  suffering  and  blood.  Such  has 
ever  been  the  policy  of  all  soldiers  whom 
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;he  world  has  recognised  as  men  of  genius 
n  the  art  of  war.     Their  object  has  been  to 
spare  the  necessity  of  striking  twice,  and 
ihey  have  usually  accomplished  their  aims 
)y  making  their  first  blow  so  sure,  so  deadly, 
and  so  appalling,  that  their  enemies  were 
awed  into  submission.     Such  a  blow  might 
iave  been  struck  at  Russia  in  the  first  wild 
jlash  of  hostilities ;  and,  had  it  been  struck, 
t  would  have  palsied  the  uplifted  arm  of 
that  semi-barbaric  power,  and  have  sent  a 
shock  to  the  heart  of  her  people  all  through- 
out her  gigantic  territories,  that  should  have 
taught  a  bitter  moral  lesson  not  to  'be  for- 
_otten ; — a  lesson  that,  in  its  bloody  seve- 
rity, would  have  chained  down  the  rising 
despotism  of  the  north  for  the  next  half- 
century,    taught    brute    force    and    blind 
inertness  that  it  could  not  control  intellect 
and  progression,  and  the  remembrance  of 
which  would  have  fallen  like  a  chill  upon 
the  heart  of  future  czars  when  the  thoughts 
of  unjust  ambition  arose  yet  dim  and  un- 
shaped   in    their   minds.      Had   this   been 
done,   Turkey  might  have  been  placed  in 
security;  the  Christians  in  the  East  emanci- 
pated from  the  thraldom  of  the  Crescent; 
Nicholas   have   gone   in   bitter  disappoint- 
ment  to   his    grave,    overwhelmed    by   the 
rushing  flood  of  retributive  justice ;  Europe 
hare  remained  in  peace,  and  the  labour  of 
millions  (no  longer  drained  by  the  exhaust- 
ing influences  of  a  tedious  war)  have  devoted 
their  efforts   to  the   maintenance  of  tran- 
quillity, to  the  production  of  those  natural 
blessings  requisite  for  their  existence,  to  the 
cultivation  of  national  alliances  and  good- 
will, and  to  the  adornment  of  their  several 
lands  with  works  of  beauty  and  grandeur, 
that  should  stand  as  monuments  to  posterity 
of  the  glories  and  triumphs  of  peace  ! 

And  why  was  not  this  one  fierce  yet  mer- 
ciful blow  struck?  Why  have  France  and 
England,  in  the  fulness  of  their  might  and 
civilisation,  shrunk  back  and  remained  in 
opprobrious  slothfulness,  while  the  semi- 
barbarians  of  the  East  have  vindicated  their 
own  honour  and  independence;  and,  by 
their  noble  daring  and  endurance,  cast  a 
mantle  of  shame  over  those  who  patronis- 
ingly  promised  them  assistance  ?  Why  is  it 
left  to  the  unborn  historians  of  the  future 
to  record  the  heroism  of  the  Turks  and  the 
dilatory  hesitation  of  France  and  England  ? 
Why  is  this?  We  fear  it  is  because  a  too 
timid  and  subservient  policy  sways  our 
councils;  because  we  have  no  great  states- 
men in  the  cabinet  or  great  soldiers  iu  the 
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field ;  because  mediocrity  sits  in  the  seats  of 
genius ;  and  the  soldiers  of  routine  are  left 
to  follow  their  own  interests  by  protracting 
a  war  which  the  interests  of  humanity  and 
the  honour  of  the  allied  powers  demand 
should  be  speedily  ended.  The  mere  pro- 
fessional soldier,  who  fights  by  the  stop- 
watch, and  who  would  rather  not  win  a 
battle  unless  the  victory  was  obtained  in 
strict  accordance  with  military  art  and 
etiquette,  urges,  in  excuse  for  the  inaction 
of  the  allies,  that  the  marshes  of  the  Danube 
are  unhealthy;  that  to  lead  the  armies 
there  would  be  to  expose  the  lives  of  the 
men  to  sickness ;  and  that,  therefore,  such 
a  step  would  not  have  been  prudent.  We 
cannot  pass  a  certain  judgment  on  this 
point,  but  to  us  the  objection  sounds  like 
the  ready  excuse  of  timidity  or  indolence. 
Not  as  regards  the  soldiers  of  France  and 
England  :  they  are  brave  enough ;  that  has 
been  proved  again  and  again,  and  they  are 
known  to  have  manifested  a  great  desire  to 
hurry  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  mingle  in 
the  honourable  struggle.  The  charge  of 
timidity  or  indolence  does  not  attach  to 
them,  but  to  the  mysterious  restraining 
power  that  withheld  them;  to  the  obse- 
quious policy  which,  even  after  the  sword 
was  drawn,  would  fain  persuade  the  czar  to 
forego  the  rich  territory  he  had  marked  out 
for  his  prey,  and  act  with  peaceful  modera- 
tion for  the  future;  to  those  who  trust, 
against  all  reason,  to  the  hollow  forms  of  a 
rotten  diplomacy  which  has  failed  again  and 
again,  instead  of  depending  on  the  might  of 
two  great  and  willing  nations  to  set  the 
wrong  right,  and  with  one  swift,  sudden, 
deadly  blow,  smite  down  the  arrogant  in- 
justice of  barbarism.  What,  we  would  ask, 
was  gained  by  not  exposing  the  allied  troops 
to  the  sickness  said  to  prevail  in  Bulgaria 
and  Wallachia?  Did  not  the  diseases  en- 
gendered by  idleness,  by  bad  food,  and 
exposure  to  a  foreign  climate,  fall  like  a 
pestilence  upon  the  allied  forces?  It  will 
soon  be  our  duty  to  relate  the  work  of  the 
deadly  and  unsparing  cholera  upon  those 
brave  men  who  pined  in  vain  for  action, 
and  who  perhaps  in  the  excitement  roused 
by  it,  might  perhaps  have  escaped  a  visita- 
tion which,  in  its  inscrutable  attacks  and 
subtle  withering  influence,  rob*  even  those 
who  escape  with  life  ot  tneir  spirit  and 
hardihood,  and  (to  use  the  usual  technical 
though  not  very  explanatory  term)  demo- 
ralises an  army.  We  know  that  apologists 
for  the  course  pursued  by  the  allied  govern- 


ments have  been  found  in  scores;  but  we 
know  that  many  writers  of  the  public  press 
have  appealed  to  the  public  for  forbearance 
when  they  have  themselves  deemed  censure 
to  have  been  deserved.  England,  said  the 
venerable  warrior  who  has  but  so  lately 
been  withdrawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
living,  cannot  embark  in  a  little  war.  We 
would  add,  that  England  must  not  conduct 
war  in  a  little  manner ;  but  when  she  has 
made  great  preparations  for  a  noble  cause, 
millions  of  English  voices  will  demand  that 
her  resources  be  not  wasted  in  inaction,  and 
her  soldiers  left  to  die  of  disease  instead  of 
being  led  to  victory ! 

We  mentioned  the  blockade  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  by  the  allied  fleets ;  and  we 
have  now  to  record  a  melancholy  accident  in 
connexion  with  that  event.  During  the 
month  of  July  (on  the  8th),  the  Russian 
works  at  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube 
were  bombarded  by  the  English  steam-fri- 
gates, partially  destroyed,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of.  The  English  then  set  to  work  and 
repaired  the  Russian  batteries,  that  they 
might  be  used  against  the  enemy  if  neces- 
sary. The  allies  also  occupied  themselves 
in  removing  certain  vessels  which  the  Rus- 
sians had  sunk  in  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
and  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  thrown 
open.  After  this  necessary  proceeding,  the 
Russian  steam  flotilla,  which  had  hitherto 
occupied  the  river  in  defiance  of  the  allies, 
wandered  up  and  down  almost  in  despair  of 
safety. 

After  the  capture  of  Sulina,  many  of  our 
thoughtless  seamen  supposed  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  altogether  abandoned  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  thence  arose  a  degree  of 
confidence  or  negligence  that  led  to  a  fatal 
result.  On  the  7th  of  July,  Captain  Parker, 
of  the  Firebrand,  planned  a  little  excursion 
up  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
some  works  that  were  occupied  by  the 
Russians.  Accordingly  he  entered  his  gig, 
and  pulled  up  the  stream,  followed  by  a 
second  boat  from  his  own  vessel,  and  by  a 
third,  containing  Captain  Powell,  of  the 
Vesuvius. 

The  town  or  village  of  Sulina  is  almost 
surrounded  by  a  jungle  of  reeds,  where 
stockades  had  been  formed  for  the  defence 
of  the  place  by  the  enemy.  These  reeds 
are  so  high,  that  they  conceal  both  men 
and  horses  from  the  view  of  any  one  ascend- 
ing the  stream  by  a  boat,  and  consequently 
furnish  shelter  from  which  a  stubborn  enemy 
could  harass  troops  whom  he  did  not  feel 
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inclined  to  meet  in  open  combat.  Instead 
of  abandoning  the  neighbourhood,  the  Rus- 
sian soldiers  had  occupied  the  jungle  which 
lines  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  there 
awaited  their  revenge.  As  Captain  Parker's 
boat  came  abreast  of  a  stockade,  supposed 
to  have  been  long  deserted,  a  shower  of 
bullets  saluted  it  from  an  unseen  foe.  A 
ball  passed  through  the  surgeon's  coat ; 
others  whistled  near  the  heads  of  the  crew, 
some  of  whom  were  wounded ;  and  the 
boat  was  riddled.  Captain  Parker  laughed 
at  the  Russians  for  being  such  bad  marks- 
men, and  put  back  to  obtain  the  assistance 
of  the  other  boats.  A  momentary  consulta- 
tion was  held ;  then  the  sailors  rowed  ra- 
pidly towards  the  stockade,  and  Captain 
Parker  leapt  lightly  on  shore  to  lead  the 
attack.  Almost  instantaneously  did  he 
meet  the  fate  he  had  so  recklessly  pro- 
voked. Scarcely  had  he  taken  a  few  steps, 
when  a  bullet  went  through  his  heart,  and 
he  fell  a  corpse.  Captain  Powell  then 
assumed  the  command,  and  despite  a  brave 
resistance,  the  Russians  were  driven  from 
their  stronghold  in  a  few  minutes.  Two 
Russian  officers  stood  calmly  at  the  em- 
brasures of  the  stockade,  and  were  shot  by 
the  English  sailors  while  directing  their 
men  where  to  fire.  Besides  the  loss  of 
Captain  Parker,  five  men  were  wounded; 
three  of  them  very  severely.  Captain  Powell 
stated :  "  There  was  no  means  of  computing 
the  enemy's  loss,  although  they  were  seen  to 
fall  inside  the  entrenchments.  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  they  were  assisted  in 
carrying  off  their  wounded,  and  even  de- 
fending the  place,  by  some  Greeks ;  as  men 
in  the  dress  of  that  country  were  seen  inter- 
mixed with  the  Russian  troops." 

Captain  Parker  was  much  regretted  by 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Firebrand,  be- 
cause he  was  not  only  a  brave,  but  an 
exceedingly  amiable  man.  The  following 
incident  forms  a  good  instance  of  the  hu- 
manity of  his  character.  About  four  months 
previous  to  his  death  his  vessel  touched  at 
Kostendje,  from  which  place  some  Cossacks 
had  just  retreated,  leaving  behind  them 
many  tokens  of  their  barbarity.  One  hut 
contained  a  pitiable  spectacle.  In  it  lay  the 
bodies  of  a  man  and  woman ;  and  upon  the 
latter  lay  a  living  infant  but  a  few  months' 
old,  its  tiny  hand  extended  on  its  mother's 
breast,  and  its  little  wrist  lacerated  by  the 
bullet  which  had  deprived  her  of  life.  Close 
by  was  a  little  terror-stricken  boy,  of  about 
three  years  old,  whose  left  arm  was  in  a 
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rightful  state  from  the  result  of  no  less 
;han  five  bullet-wounds.  Struck  with  pity 
at  the  wretched  condition  of  these  poor 
Bulgarian  children,  Captain  Parker  had 
;hem  sent  on  board  the  Firebrand,  and 
properly  attended  to ;  at  the  same  time 
expressing  his  intention  of  taking  them 
under  his  own  protection.  The  poor  little 
things  became  great  favourites  with  the 
sailors,  who  nursed  them  with  more  tender- 
ness than  could  be  deemed  compatible  with 
their  habits  and  mode  of  life.  On  the 
eldest  they  bestowed  the  name  of  Johnny 
Firebrand;  he  was  a  fine  intelligent  little 
fellow,  and  soon  began  to  pick  up  English. 
The  poor  children  were  carried  by  the 
sailors  to  the  funeral  of  their  benefactor. 
It  is  probable  that  these  little  things,  thus 
nursed  in  danger,  and  reared  upon  the  sea, 
may  grow  up  to  be  brave  dashing  sailors. 

Captain  Parker  had  but  just  completed 
his  twenty-ninth  year:  he  was  the  son  of 
Admiral  Hyde  Parker,  and  belonged  to  a 
family  distinguished  in  the  naval  annals  of 
his  country.  It  has  been  well  observed, 
that  the  actual  amount  of  fighting  (as  far  as 
the  helpers  of  Turkey  had  been  concerned) 
was,  up  to  this  period,  so  insignificant,  that 
the  death  of  a  single  officer  created  a  sensa- 
tion which  those  accustomed  to  the  heavy 
"  butcher's  bills "  of  former  wars  could 
scarcely  understand.  The  body  of  Captain 
Parker  was  taken  to  Constantinople  in  the 
Firebrand,  and  buried  on  the  12th  of  July, 
in  the  grand  Champ  de  Morts  at  Pera. 
The  funeral  ceremony  was  performed  with 
full  military  honours,  much  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Turks,  who  use  no  rites  at  the 
burial  of  their  dead,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  sultan  and  his  family. 

To  return  to  the  Turks  at  Eustchuk  and 
Giurgevo.  A  party  of  thirty  English  sailors, 
under  Lieutenant  Glyn  and  Prince  Leinin- 
gen,  R.N.,  and  the  same  number  of  sappers 
under  Captain  Page,  R.E.,  arrived  at  the 
former  place,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Danube 
at  that  point.  The  sailors  arrived  from  Varna 
on  horseback,  much  to  their  own  amuse- 
ment and  to  that  of  those  whom  they  met. 
The  sappers  were  sent  over  to  Giurgevo,  to 
assist  in  the  fortifications  there.  These  men 
were  the  first  Englishmen  that  crossed  the 
Danube  in  the  cause  of  the  Ottoman.  A 
laughable  event  took  place  on  the  15th  of 
the  month,  the  relation  of  which  will  lighten 
up  the  grim  monotony  of  repeated  skirmishes. 
Colonel  Iskander  Beg,  a  brave  cavalry  officer 
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in  the  Turkish  service,  was  reconnoitring  at 
some  distance  from  Slobosia,  attended  only 
by  four,  or  five  men,  when  he  beheld  at  some 
distance  an  infantry  sentry  of  the  enemy's, 
and  resolved  to  attempt  capturing  him.  As 
they  approached,  more  soldiers  were  seen 
behind  the  sentry,  and  some  of  the  party 
began  to  fear  that  they  might  catch  a  Tartar ; 
but  the  colonel  was  not  to  be  deterred,  and 
he  pushed  on.  With  a  sudden  puff  of  wind 
the  sentries  commenced  a  series  of  eccentric 
rotatory  movements  of  a  kind  the  colonel 
had  never  seen  soldiers  execute  before. 
Rushing  forward,  with  sword  in  hand,  he 
discovered  about  twenty  Russian  great-coats 
and  caps,  cleverly  stuffed  with  straw,  and 
placed  on  sticks,  so  as  to  revolve  with  the 
wind.  As  may  be  supposed,  no  quarter  was 
shown ;  the  sentries  were  demolished  without 
mercy,  one  only  being  carried  back  as  pri- 
soner to  the  camp,  where  it  excited  the 
laughter  even  of  the  grave  Turks. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  another  engagement 
took  place  between  the  Turks  and  Russians, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  at  Giurgevo,  or 
rather  between  that  place  and  Frateschti, 
and  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Russians. 
Again,  upon  the  23rd,  the  Russians  made  an 
attack  upon  the  Turkish  camp,  near  Giur- 
gevo, with  the  design  of  driving  the  Ottoman 
army  to  the  Bulgarian  shore  of  the  Danube, 
or  at  the  least  of  arresting  their  further  pro- 
gress into  Wallachia.  The  attack  failed; 
the  Russians  are  said  to  have  lost  2,000  men 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  to  have  had 
5,000  taken  prisoners.  The  result  of  these 
actions  was  seen  in  a  second  retreat  of  the 
Russians  from  Wallachia.  On  the  27th 
they  abandoned  Frateschti,  and  the  advancing 
Turks  took  possession  of  it.  Oltenitza  and 
Bucharest  were  also  evacuated;  and  the 
Russians  retired,  by  forced  marches,  towards 
Moldavia.  The  czar,  however,  showed  no 
signs  of  submission;  and  it  was  conjectured 
that  this  abandonment  of  Wallachia  was 
effected  merely  for  strategic  reasons,  and 
to  withdraw  the  Russian  troops  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Austria.  This  retreat 
must  have  been  a  sad  and  painful  movement; 

•  Bucharest  is  the  capital  of  Wallachia ;  and  the 
Boyards,  who  reside  there,  frequently  compare  it  with 
Paris  in  point  of  civilisation  and  luxury.  It  has, 
however,  no  just  claim  to  any  such  pretensions.  It 
is  described  as  resembling  a  large  village,  the  houses 
being  surrounded  with  gardens.  The  city  is  ill- 
paved,  ill-built  and  dirty.  It  is  the  entrepot  for  the 
commerce  between  Austria  and  Turkey.  It  contains 
ninety-five  churches  and  twenty-six  monasteries, seven 
hospitals,  a  college,  a  museum,  and  two  theatres, 


for,  while  it  was  carried  on,  the  heat  was  so 
excessive,  that  the  thermometer  stood  at 
104  in  the  shade.  Great  numbers  of  the 
men  must  have  been  left  exhausted  or  dead 
upon  the  road.  On  leaving  Bucharest,  * 
on  the  1st  of  August,  Prince  Gortschakoff 
assembled  the  Boyards,  (i.  e.  nobles,)  and 
thanked  them  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  treated  the  Russian  troops  during  their 
stay  in  Bucharest.  This  was  very  much  like 
a  highwayman,  pistol  in  hand,  thanking  his 
victim  for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  he 
had  surrendered  his  purse.  The  scarce-hid- 
den joy  of  the  poor  Wallachians  at  the  de- 
parture of  their  oppressors,  was  dashed  with 
gloom  by  the  general  adding,  that  strategic 
reasons  alone  induced  him  to  quit  the  city ; 
but  that  it  was  not  improbable  he  might 
return  at  an  early  period.f  But  the  Turkish 
advanced  guard  entered  Bucharest,  and  the 
fears  of  the  poor  Wallachians  were  much 
relieved.  The  Boyards,  having  fairly  got  rid 
of  the  Russians,  addressed  an  invitation  to 
Omar  Pasha,  and  voted  a  loyal  address  to 
the  sultan.  As  Omar  advanced  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  stating  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  make  the  Wallachian  territory 
the  theatre  of  war ;  and  that  the  Russians 
should  be  compelled  to  indemnify  the  people 
of  that  province,  for  the  losses  the  latter  had 
sustained  during  the  unlawful  occupation. 
The  Russians,  while  at  Bucharest,  said  that 
their  retreat  had  been  commanded,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  melancholy  confidential  report 
sent  home  by  General  Gortschakoff,  relative 
to  the  action  of  the  7th  at  Giurgevo.  After 
reading  the  report,  the  czar  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed  :  "  I  can  comprehend  that  my  army 
was  repulsed  from  Silistria,  though  I  had 
expected  another  account  from  the  Prince  of 
Warsaw ;  but  what  I  cannot  understand  is, 
that  a  wild  horde  of  half-naked  Turks,  after 
an  engagement  on  the  water,  and  having 
taken  our  fortified  islands  by  storm,  should 
have  dislodged  my  troops,  with  such  a  heavy 
loss,  from  a  position  which  they  had  been  a 
whole  year  fortifying." 

The  humiliation  of  Russia  was  further 
evident  from  the  fact  that  Prince  Gortscha- 

The  population  is  about  100,000,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  Germans,  Greeks,  and  Armenians.  The  sympathy 
of  the  lower  classes  is  said  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Turks ;  most  of  the  nobles  lean  the  same  way,  but 
some  of  them  would  readily  welcome  Russian  rule. 

t  M.  Ubicini,  a  well-known  political  writer,  shortly 
afterwards  published  a  detailed  account  of  the  losses 
the  two  principalities  suffered  in  consequence  of 
their  lawless  occupation  by  the  Ilu&sian  troops.  He 
estimates  it  at  200,000,000  francs. 
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koff,  the  statesman,  made  a  declaration  at 
Vienna,  that  the  troops  of  the  czar  would 
immediately  evacuate  Moldavia  as  well  as 
Wallachia.*  Yes,  Nicholas  actually  con- 
sented to  relinquish  his  "  material  guaran- 
tee," and  that,  also,  without  conditions.  The 
eastern  question  had  entered  into  a  new 
phase,  but  the  prospects  of  peace  were  as 
distant  as  ever.  This  retrograde  step  was 
yet  another  attempt  to  disarm  Austria,  and 
lead  her  farther  from  an  alliance  with  the 
western  powers.  Notwithstanding  these 
announcements  of  the  Russian  envoy,  Count 
Buol  exchanged  notes  on  the  8th  of  August 
with  the  representatives  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, to  the  effect  that  Austria,  in  common 
with  those  countries,  continue  to  look 
steadily  for  the  guarantees  to  be  exacted 
from  Russia,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
difficulties  which  had  troubled  the  peace  of 
Europe;  and  Austria  further  pledged  her- 
self, until  the  complete  re-establishment  of 
peace,  not  to  treat  separately  with  the  cabi- 
net of  St.  Petersburg  until  she  had  obtained 
such  guarantees. 

The  substance  of  the  notes  exchanged  on 
this  occasion  between  Austria  and  the  allies 
was,  that  the  three  powers  were  equally  of 
opinion  that  the  relations  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  with  the  imperial  court  of  Russia 
could  not  be  re-established  on  solid  and 
durable  bases  — "  1.  If  the  protectorate 
hitherto  exercised  by  the  imperial  court  of 
Russia  over  the  principalities  of  Wallachia, 
Moldavia,  and  Servia,  be  not  discontinued 
for  the  future;  and  if  the  privileges  ac- 
corded by  the  sultan  to  these  provinces, 
dependencies  of  their  empire,  be  not  placed 
under  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  powers, 
in  virtue  of  an  arrangement  to  be  concluded 
with  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  the  stipulations 
of  which  should,  at  the  same  time,  regulate 
all  questions  of  detail.  2.  If  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Danube,  at  its  mouths,  be  not 
freed  from  all  obstacle,  and  submitted  to 
the  application  of  the  principles  established 
by  the  acts  of  the  congress  of  Vienna.  3. 
If  the  treaty  of  the  13th  of  July,  1841,  be 
not  revised  in  concert  by  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  in  the  interest  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe.  4.  If  Russia  do  not 
give  up  the  claim  to  exercise  an  official  pro- 

*  A  French  officer  of  rank,  in  writing  from  Rust- 
ehuk,  says : — "  Apropos  of  the  Russians.  What  do 
they  mean  to  do  ?  What  means  this  war  of  theirs, 
•without  connection  and  without  plan  ; — these  useless. 
I  should  rather  say  shameful,  promenades  from 
Kalafat  to  Silistria,  and  from  Silistria  to  Ilustchuk, 
only  to  escape  in  every  place,  and  at  every  time 


tectorate  over  the  subjects  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  to  whatever  rite  they  may  belong ; 
and  if  France,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prus- 
sia, and  Russia,  do  not  lend  their  mutual 
assistance  to  obtain,  as  an  initiative,  from 
the  Ottoman  government  the  confirmation 
and  the  observance  of  the  religious  privi- 
leges of  the  different  Christian  communities, 
and  to  turn  to  account,  in  the  common 
interest  of  their  co-religionists,  the  generous 
intentions  manifested  by  his  majesty  the 
sultan,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  any  ag- 
gression on  his  dignity  and  the  independence 
of  his  crown." 

The  French  and  English  governments  de- 
clared that  they  would  not  take  any  propo- 
sition from  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  into 
consideration,  unless  it  implied  a  full  and 
entire  adhesion  to  the  above  conditions. 
Count  Buol,  also,  on  behalf  of  the  Austrian 
government,  stated  that  "it  accepts  for 
itself  the  engagement  not  to  treat  except  on 
these  bases,  always  reserving  a  free  delibera- 
tion on  the  conditions  which  it  rnay  bring 
forward  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  if 
it  should  happen  itself  to  be  forced  to  take 
part  in  the  war." 

More,  we  should  presume,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  than  with  the  hope  of  their  lead- 
ing to  a  restoration  of  peace,  copies  of  these 
conditions  were  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  for 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.  There  was,  however,  very  little 
probability  that  they  would  be  accepted  by 
him,  even  after  his  recent  reverses;  for  to 
submit  to  them  would  be  to  proclaim  his 
own  humiliation,  and  to  abandon  far  more 
than  he  had  claimed.  It  was  necessary  for 
Russia  to  experience  some  calamitous  defeat 
or  startling  disgrace  before  the  czar  could 
bend  his  stubborn  neck  so  low.  Though 
Austria  joined  with  France  and  England  in 
laying  down  the  conditions  that  the  czar 
must  accept  before  the  pressure  of  the  iron 
hand  of  war  would  be  removed  from  his 
dominions,  the  other  great  German  state, 
Prussia,  stood  aloof  and  would  not  give  its 
sanction  to  a  measure  calculated  to  bring 
the  Russian  autocrat  to  reason. 

The  long-expected  movement  of  the  Aus- 
trian troops  into  the  principalities  speedily 
followed.  Three  brigades  of  Archduke  Al- 

losing,  without  the  slightest  possible  advantage,  the 
half  of  their  soldiers  ?  The  Russians  have  arrived  at 
such  a  point,  that  they  are  throughout  Europe  almost 
despised  as  a  power  and  an  army.  Even  the  Turks 
hold  them  in  the  most  supreme  contempt;  and  I, 
as  an  old  soldier,  cannot  say  that  they  are  mis- 
taken." 
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bert's  corps  in  Transylvania  entered  Wal- 
lachia  on  the  20th  of  August;  and  it  was 
stated  that  three  other  brigades  of  General 
Coronini's  army  were  preparing  for  a  similar 
movement  into  Moldavia.  Many  said  that, 
by  so  doing,  Austria  had  acted  up  to  her 
engagements  at  last,  and  that  she  was  fully 
prepared  to  act  with  the  allies  against  the 
czar.  But  there  were  others  who  did  not 
take  quite  so  favourable  a  view  of  the  matter. 
These  said  that  Austria  was  acting  treache- 
rously ;  that  there  was  a  secret  understand- 
ing between  her  and  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  and  that  she  had  merely  sent  her 
troops  into  Wallachia  to  shield  the  Russians 
from  the  advance  of  the  victorious  Turks  ! 

Before  the  above-named  conditions  were 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  Russians  had 
even  informed  the  Austrian  government 
that  they  should  recross  the  Pruth  in  five 
places,  and  march  at  once  into  the  interior, 
instead  of  remaining  on  the  frontiers.  The 
hidden  meaning  of  this  polite  intimation 
was,  that  they  should  concentrate  their 
troops,  and  direct  them  against  the  allies  in 
the  Crimea,  whenever  the  anticipated  attack 
on  that  place  should  be  made.  On  the  2nd 
of  August  the  Russians  commenced  their 
retrograde  passage  of  the  Pruth,  by  recross- 
ing  at  Liptschain,  Skulani,  Leuschein,  Leova, 
and  Volena.  The  removal  of  their  sick  and 
wounded  from  Bucharest  is  described  to  have 
been  a  pitiable  spectacle.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  hurry,  scarcely  any  attention  was 
paid  to  the  complaints  and  cries  of  the  suf- 
ferers. One  officer  died  while  the  men 
were  lifting  him  into  the  waggon,  and  one 
of  the  head  physicians,  in  the  height  of 
delirium  from  typhus  fever,  was  huddled 
into  a  waggon  with  the  other  patients.  The 
humbled  Prince  Gortschakofl'  appealed  to 
the  humanity  of  the  inhabitants  to  show 
compassion  to  the  poor  fellows  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  behind  him.  He  referred 
to  the  kindness  which  had  been  extended 
to  the  wounded  and  prisoners  of  the  crew  of 
the  Tiger  at  Odessa;  and  added,  that  he 
also  had  always  acted  humanely  towards 
the  sick  and  wounded  who  had  fallen  into 
his  hands. 

We  must  now  request  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  an  event  of  a  very  different 
character.  We  believe  that  the  unhappy 
jealousies  once  existing  beween  England  and 
America  to  be  almost  extinct,  and  we  think 
the  time  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be 
utterly,  so.  We  know  that  many  organs  of 
the  American  press  have  declared  their 
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sympathy  with  England  in  the  struggle  in 
which  she  is  engaged,  and  their  remem- 
brance of  the  fact  that  Englishmen  and 
Americans  spring  from  one  noble  stock,  and 
are  members  of  the  same  great  family. 
This  is  as  it  should  be ;  and  we  are  certain 
that  should  disgrace  ever  sully  the  English 
flag,  or  any  calamity  fall  on  the  English 
nation,  a  deep  and  general  grief  would  be 
felt  by  our  half-brethren  on  the  shores  of 
Columbia.  Yet  the  following  account  of 
the  mission  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
entrusted  with  the  American,  Dr.  Cottman, 
to  the  government  of  his  native  country, 
looks  as  if  an  ungenerous  and  petty  feeling 
against  England  yet  lingered  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  our  transatlantic  friends.  We  must  be 
careful,  however,  not  to  charge  upon  a  great 
nation  the  folly  or  prejudices  of  individuals ; 
and  we  should  do  well  to  reflect  that  Dr.  Cott- 
man, while  sneering  so  bitterly  at  England, 
was  dazzled  by  the  magnificence  he  beheld 
in  Russia,  and  that  his  judgment  had  been 
taken  captive  by-  the  artful  condescensions 
and  flatteries  of  the  czar. 

But  to  the  circumstance  we  have  to  re- 
late : — "  Dr.  Thomas  Cottman,"  we  are 
informed  by  the  New  York  Herald,  "  was 
born  in  Maryland,  and  is  now  (1854)  about 
forty  years  of  age.  He  moved  to  Louisiana 
in  1830,  where  he  has  occasionally  practised 
medicine,  and  was  elected  to  the  legislature. 
He  still  owns  a  plantation  there,  and  a  large 
number  of  slaves.  In  1853,  he  went  to 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  placing  his  daugh- 
ter in  a  boarding-school  at  Paris ;  and  while 
there  he  determined  to  visit  the  different 
countries,  and  investigate  for  his  own  satis- 
faction the  merits  of  the  present  difficulty 
between  the  belligerent  powers.  In  the 
course  of  his  travels  he  went  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
czar,  who  treated  him  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  and  offered  him  every  facility  in 
his  power.  The  better  to  assist  him  in 
making  his  tour  of  observation  through  his 
dominions,  the  czar  gave  him  an  imperial 
order  to  all  the  institutions  and  places  of 
note  in  the  country.  With  this  order  he 
visited  Cronstadt,  where  he  remained  six 
weeks  with  General  Dehn,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  northern  division  of  the 
army.  He  subsequently  went  to  all  the 
principal  cities,  and  was  everywhere  treated 
with  the  greatest  hospitality.  Dr.  Cottman 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantino  up  to  the  time  of 
his  appointment  on  his  present  mission,  and 
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enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  whole  of  the 
imperial  family." 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  perfectly  captivated 
Dr.  Cottman  by  his  condescension  and  his 
professions  of  a  desire  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  his  countrymen,  of  whom  he 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  "  There 
are,"  said  he,  "  but  two  governments  in  the 
world — those  of  Russia  and  America;  and 
although  I  have  the  greatest  regard  for  the 
latter,  yet  I  know  it  would  be  impracticable 
in  my  country.  The  republican  form  of 
government  is  best  suited,"  he  added,  "  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  because 
they  are  enlightened  and  intelligent;  but 
with  Russia  it  is  entirely  different,  and  the 
government  she  has  is  the  only  one  that  is 
suited  to  her  condition." 

The  czar  also  astonished  the  American 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  institutions  and 
people  of  the  country  of  the  latter.  The 
doctor  described  his  imperial  friend  as  not 
only  thoroughly  informed  on  this  particular, 
but  as  quite  familiar  with  American,  local 
politics,  and  as  knowing  the  leading  poli- 
ticians in  the  different  -states  by  name.  In 
a  word,  he  was  thoroughly  posted  up  in  the 
history  of  the  different  parties. 

Of  the  looks  and  habits  of  Nicholas,  Dr. 
Cottman  speaks  as  follows :  "  The  emperor 
is  one  of  the  most  refined  and  polished  gen- 
tlemen in  Europe,  and  his  personal  appear- 
ance is  remarkably  prepossessing.  He  is 
about  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  and  made 
in  proportion,  while  in  manly  beauty  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  his  equal.  In  his  manner 
of  living  he  is  very  temperate,  and  preserves 
the  greatest  regularity  and  order  in  all  his 
transactions.  He  rises  every  morning  before 
sunrise,  a  practice  which  is  followed  by  the 
other  members  of  his  family.  Before  break- 
fast they  take  about  an  hour's  exercise  in 

*  The  following  article  from  the  New  York 
Herald  contains  the  views  of  that  party  in  America 
who  advocate  the  purchase  of  Sitka : — "  The  Rus- 
sian territory  extends  along  the  shore  from  a  point 
near  longitude  64°  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Observa- 
tory Inlet  on  the  Pacific,  being  bounded  on  the 
south  and  east  by  the  British  possessions  occupied 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Jt  comprises  all 
the  best  whaling  stations  in  the  Northern  Pacific, 
and  if  annexed  to  the  United  States  would  give  our 
whalers  an  advantage  which  would  at  once  enable 
them  to  defy  competition.  Again,  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  its  acquisition  would  make  us  mas- 
ters of  the  whole  western  coast  of  America,  from  the 
Arctic  to  the  Mexican  boundary,  with  the  exception 
of  that  portion  lying  between  49°  and  54°  40'  -say 
some  350  miles.  We  should  thus  surround  Great 
Britain  ;  and  if,  as  seems  likely  to  occur  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  dis- 
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the  open  air,  such  as  riding,  walking,  &c. 
After  a  very  light  meal  (for  he  is  a  believer 
in  homoeopathy,  as  applied  to  dietetics)  he 
reviews  the  troops,  and  then  visits  the  differ- 
ent members  of  his  family  at  their  several 
places.  He  next  visits  the  various  depart- 
ments, or  gives  audiences ;  and  as  this  por- 
tion of  the  day's  work  is  ended  at  six  o'clock, 
he  takes  dinner,  after  which  he  indulges  in 
another  ride  or  drive.  His  sons  regulate 
their  time  in  the  same  manner  as  the  em- 
peror ;  but,  at  stated  times,  they  have  general 
reunions  of  all  the  members  of  the  family." 

Of  course  all  this  politeness  on  the  part  of 
the  great  representative  of  despotism  towards 
a  plain  American  citizen,  was  not  without  its 
object.  In  estimating  the  character  of  Ni- 
cholas, in  an  early  chapter  of  this  work,  we 
mentioned  that  he  was  frequently  very  affable 
and  condescending  towards  foreigners  of 
ability  or  rank,  because  such  conduct  helped 
to  gain  him  a  good  name  in  other  countries. 
But,  in  nattering  the  republican  doctor,  the 
czar  had  another  motive.  He  wished  to  dis- 
pose of  the  island  of  Sitka  (a  part  of  the 
Russian  dominions  in  America)  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States.  Sitka  con- 
tains the  settlement  of  New  Archangel,  a 
small  town,  with  about  a  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  all 
the  establishments  of  Russian  America,  and 
possesses  fortifications,  magazines,  &c.,  built 
of  wood.  In  England  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  Sitka  would  be  almost  valueless 
to  .the  Americans,  and  that  the  possession  of 
it  might  tend  to  embroil  them  with  the 
British  government  respecting  some  hunting 
or  fishing  right,  or  boundary  question.  In 
America,  it  seems,  a  different  opinion  is  enter- 
tained, at  least  by  a  portion  of  the  press  and 
people.  * 

The  czar,  no  doubt,  foreseeing  that  Sitka 

solved,  it  would  be  manifestly  for  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  that  this 
intervening  tract  should  be  transferred  by  sale  from 
them  to  us.  In  this  event,  our  territory  would 
stretch  in  one  undivided  line  from  the  icebound 
oceans  of  the  north  to  the  line  32°,  such  a  coast  as 
no  nation  in  the  world  possesses,  and  one  which  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  events  now  occurring  in 
Asia  cannot  but  render  extremely  valuable.  Even 
if  Great  Britain  refused  to  part  with  Vancouver's 
Island  and  the  vicinity,  the  military  value  of  these 
possessions  would  be  manifestly  diminished,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  by  our  occupation  of  the  coast, 
both  north  and  south,  including  the  whaling  depot 
at  Sitka,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  on  the  other.  We  make  no  question, 
therefore,  of  the  course  which  our  executive  should 
pursue  in  the  present  conjuncture.  Our  surplus  funds 
could  not  be  better  employed  than  in  acquiring  the 
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might  possibly  become  a  means  of  disturbing 
the  friendly  relations  that  exist,  and  which 
we  trust  ever  will  exist,  between  England 
and  America,  entrusted  Dr.  Cottman  with  a 
mission  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  invested  him  with  full  powers  to 
treat  on  his  behalf.  The  doctor  was  to  pro- 
pose to  the  American  government  that  they 
should  purchase  Sitka,  and  probably  the 
rest  of  the  Russian  possessions  on  that  con- 
tinent, which  he  would  make  over  to  it  on 
very  easy  terms.  "  The  emperor,"  said  Dr. 
Cottman,  "  looks  forward  to  the  adoption  of 
a  commercial  treaty  between  Russia  and  our 
country,  and  the  purchase  of  Sitka,  with  no 
little  anxiety,  as  he  is  very  desirous  of  keep- 
ing up  friendly  terms  with  us  during  the 
present  war.  In  speaking  of  our  relations 
with  Spain,  he  says  that  he  considers  that 
Cuba  is  ours  by  right  of  her  geographical 
position ;  and  that,  as  she  commands  the 
entrance  to  the  gulf,  we  should  take  her, 
whether  the  Spanish  government  is  willing 
or  not."  The  czar  had  thrown  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  Dr.  Cottman  by  his  overwhelming 
politeness,  and  he  then  attempted  to  blind 
America  with  a  bribe.  It  was  equivalent  to 
saying,  "do  not  you  interfere  while  I  take 
Constantinople,  and  you  are  welcome  to 
Cuba  with  all  my  heart.  Let  us  be  wise, 
and  sanction  each  other's  aggressions." 

Before  returning  to  his  native  land  Dr. 
Cottman  visited  London,  and  there  he  wrote 
a  rather  remarkable  letter  to  Mr.  George  N. 
Sanders,  the  American  consul  in  this  country. 
This  letter  brought  upon  Dr.  Cottman  much 
censure  and  ridicule,  and  was  condemned  by 
the  English  press  as  containing  a  tissue  of 
falsehoods  and  exaggerations.  It  certainly 
exhibits  our  petty  exploits  at  Brahestad  and 
Uleaborg  in  a  new  light,  and  does  its  best  to 

territory  offered  us.  The  case  of  Louisiana,  which 
was  acquired  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances, 
is  an  example  which  should  by  all  means  be  fol- 
lowed. Should  the  administration  resolve  on  making 
the  purchase,  a  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  occur  between 
Great  Britain  and  this  country.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  in  England  that  the  purchase  of  Russian 
America  had  been  suggested  to  this  government,  the 
president  was  notified  that  the  British  fleet  in  the 
Pacific  had  received  orders  to  take  Sitka.  It  may 
possibly  be  contended  that  this  notification  should 
have  operated  to  prevent  our  purchase,  or  that  such 
a  purchase,  made  in  the  teeth  of  the  notification, 
amounts  to  an  act  of  hostility  against  Great  Britain. 
We  think  it  likely  that  this  argument  will  be  used  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  because  we  have  known 
such  arguments  to  proceed  from  the  same  quarter  be- 
fore ;  but  we  regard  it  as  entirely  fallacious  and  in- 
correct The  expression  of  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  could  not  affect  the  actual  sove- 


tarnish  the  name  of  England,  while  it  holds 
the  Russians  up  to  admiration ;  yet  we  cannot 
but  think  there  may  probably  be  more  of 
truth  in  its  assertions  than  the  English  press 
are  iuclined  to  admit.  At  any  rate,  it  is  as 
well  sometimes  to  see  our  portrait  as  painted 
by  one  who  professes  himself  to  be  in  the 
interest  of,  and  delighted  with,  our  enemy. 
For  this  purpose  we  subjoin  the  letter,  some 
of  the  sarcasms  of  which  will,  we  think,  find 
their  way  to  the  mark  they  were  aimed  at : — 

"  Sir, — I  have  just  arrived  here  on  my  way 
from  the  seat  of  war  in  the  north-east,  and  take 
it  for  granted  that  a  true  narrative  would  inter- 
est you,  being  perfectly  aware  that  you  appre- 
ciate at  their  proper  value  the  details  you  have 
had  through  the  London  and  Paris  journals. 
France  and  England  have  equipped  the  finest 
fleet  that  ever  floated,  and  sent  it  to  the  Baltic 
to  instruct  the  Bussians  in  geography.  They 
have  been  hunting  up  places  so  far  north  that 
the  sun  never  sets  upon  them  for  more  than  two 
months  at  a  time.  There  are  not  more  than  500 
persons  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  together 
that  ever  heard  of  Brahestad,  Uleaborg,  &c., 
until  they  had  been  bombarded  by  the  allied 
fleets.  By  the  way,  speaking  of  Uleaborg,  the 
greatest  vandalism  of  the  present  century  was 
there  committed.  The  account  in  the  Dublin 
Post,  from  the  journal  of  an  officer  on  board  the 
Leopard,  is  as  near  the  truth  as  anything  you 
have  seen  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
as  there  has  been  a  systematic  perversion  and 
suppressio  veri  in  everything  that  has  been  de- 
livered to  the  public  since  April  last.  It  is  true, 
as  the  Leopard's  officer  tells  you,  that  they 
sacked,  pillaged,  and  burnt  the  defenceless  town 
of  Uleaborg  ;  but  he  does  not  tell  you  what  was 
the  fate  of  the  women  in  that  village,  where  he 
says:  '  No  resistance  was  offered,  and  we  landed 
the  marines.'  I  will  tell  you.  They  were  all  vio- 
lated by  the  crews  of  twenty  boats,  pretending 
to  be  civilised  men  and  Christians.  He  tells  you: 

reignty  of  the  czar,  or  deprive  him  of  the  power  of 
giving  a  valid  title  to  the  territory.  Until  that  in- 
tention U  executed,  and  Sitka  actually  taken,  the 
czar  has  a  clear  right  to  sell,  and  we  to  buy,  the  tract 
menaced.  If,  therefore,  we  choose  to  buy,  and  the 
czar  places  us  in  possession  of  the  territory,  the 
British  fleet  will  be  bound  to  respect  our  purchase, 
under  the  obvious  penalty  of  hostilities  with  us.  This 
we  take  to  be  the  true  view  of  the  law  on  the  point. 
Should  Sitka  have  fallen  before  our  purchase  is  com- 
pleted, the  case  would  be  different,  as  there  could  be 
no  delivery  from  Russia  to  the  United  States,  and 
consequently  no  sale.  This  consideration  ought  to 
stimulate  our  government  to  prompt  measures.  If 
the  territory  is  to  be  bought,  it  must  be  bought  at 
once.  Delay  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  our  ao 
quiring  it,  and  will  in  all  probability,  have  the  effect 
of  aiding  Great  Britain  in  its  promised  conquest, 
and  adding  further  strength  to  a  rival  whose  power 
is  already  but  too  formidable  on  this  continent'' 
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We  began  the  work  of  destruction  on  Thurs- 
day, and  did  not  leave  off  until  Friday  morning 
at  ten  o'clock.'  After  appropriating  to  themselves 
the  property  of  the  citizens,  and  violating  the 
persons  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  he  conti- 
nues :  '  It  was  near  costing  us  our  lives,  for  we 
got  hemmed-in  in  the  river  by  the  fire.     Twice 
we  attempted  to  burst  through  it,  and  twice 
failed.     At  the  third  time  the  first  lieutenant 
cried  out,  '  Pull,  pull,  for  dear  life— one  more 
attempt.'      For  about  100  yards  I  had  to  close 
my  eyes  and  put  my  hands  to  my  face.     I  was 
scorched  and  roasted  ;  my  hair  was  singed.    We 
got  out  fainting  and  half-grilled  ;  we  had  a  nar- 
row escape  and  lost  one  man.     This  morning 
part  of  his  skull  and  spine  were  found  burnt  to 
a  cinder ;  it  was  as  dreadful  a  night's  work  as 
ever  I  was  at,  and  terrible.'     Let  the  civilised 
world  judge  of  the  result  of  this  drunken  orgie. 
A  town,  where  there  was  neither  soldier  nor  gun, 
sacked,  pillaged,  and  devastated  by  fire,  the  work 
of  the  marines  of  twenty  of  her  majesty's  ships. 
Not  content  with  the  destruction  of  property,  the 
virtue  of  the  women  was  assailed  with  equal  fe- 
rocity and  baseness.     This  writer  speaks  truly 
when  he  says :  '  We  destroyed  everything,  vir- 
tue, goods,  and  chattels.     The  unfortunate  in- 
habitants were  like  madmen ;  it  was  a  sad  sight 
to  see  the  creatures  ;  many  a  man  arose  yester- 
day in  good  circumstances,  and  that  night  was  a 
ruined  man.'    Thus  you  see  Merry  Old  England, 
with  all  her  vainglory  and  boasting,  reduced  in 
action  to  a  level  with  the  pagan  Turk  whose 
cause  she  espouses,  associating  herself  with  her 
next-door  neighbour,  and  on  the  slightest  oppor- 
tunity  occurring   casting   reflections   on    him, 
which,  unfortunately,  is  like  spitting  against  the 
wind  that  hurls  back  the  expectorated  matter 
full  into  the  face  of  the  projector.  The  Leopard's 
officer  gives  out  the  idea  to  the  world  that  the 
Finnish  lasses  did  not  mind  brutal  violence,  if 
it  were  not  done  by  Frenchmen.     True,  there 
is  some  reason  for  jealousy  of  the  French — they 
have  not  committed  a  dishonourable  act  since 
they  have  been  in  the  Baltic.     The  prestige  of  a 
Briton's  name  has  fled  from  the  Bussian  domi- 
nions.    Fishing-boats,  nets,  tar-barrels,  and  deal 
boards  have  been  burnt,  simply  because  they 
trust  to  English  professions  of  respecting  private 
property.     The  much-vaunted  capture  of  prizes 
reduced  to  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  indi- 
viduals, consists  in  a  few  Finnish  smacks  laden 
with  salt  for  curing  fish  on  the  coast  of  Finland, 
and  these  are  the  means  employed  for  revolu- 
tionising Finland.     Wherever  there  is  a  cannon 
the  allies  have  slunk  away  like  a  sneaking  dog 
from  a  sheepfold  on  the  discovery  of  the  shep- 
herd.    Witness  the  attack  on  places  of  so  little 
consequence  that  no  man  in  England  overheard 
of  them  until  he  saw  the  report  of  their  being 
attacked  by  the  allied  fleets,  which  have  beec 
invariably  repulsed,  notwithstandingthe  gallantry 
of  Ekness,Gamla-Karleby,andBomarsund,  which 
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1  a  mournful  story  for  Britons'  pride.     Old 
Bodisco,  brother  of  the  late  Russian  minister  at 
Washington,  commands  Bomarsund  with  about 
a  dozen  cannon,  and,  for  fear  he  might  use  them 
'f  they  approached  too  near,  the  fleet  contented 
;hemselves  by  firing  all  day  into  his  apple  orchard 
and  among  his  trees,  entirely  out  of  reach  of  the 
old  man's  guns,  but  not  of  his  wrath.     More 
than  one  English  flag  has  been  brought  to  St. 
Petersburg  as  a  trophy.      I  had  expected  to 
Snd  in  London  a  Eussian  flag  at  every  corner 
of  the  street,  captured  by  the  fleet  so  much 
vaunted  here  before  I  left  for  Russia.     I  think 
there  is  an  axiom,  or  a  proverb,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  which  runs :  '  A  merciful  man  is  mer- 
ciful to  his  beast."     England  is  frenzied  with 
commiseration  for  the  slaves  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  consequently  devotes'  her  whole 
time  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  collier, 
who  rarely  sees  the  light  of  the  sun  from  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December.     In  a 
moment  of  excess  of  this  humane  consideration, 
she  declined  doing  anything  more  at  Odessa 
than  burning  a  few  hovels  on  the  mole,  and  the 
deal  boards  in  the  lumber-yard,  which  were  very 
convenient  for  exercising  the  Congreve-rocketB 
upon.     They  had  no  intention  of  injuring  the 
city  by  the  2,000  asphyxiant  bombs  thrown  into 
it.     The  officers  well  knew  that  the  asphyxizing 
principle  contained  in  the  bomb  would  decom- 
pose the  explosive  principle  in  the  capsule,  and 
prevent  the  bursting  of  the  shell,  and,  as  they 
were  useless,  they  concluded  to  rid  the  fleet  of 
them  by  pitching  them  into  Odessa.     Old  Ad- 
miral Napier  came  up  last  Sunday  week,  and 
took  a  look  at  Cronstadt,  where  I  have  been 
waiting  a  month  to  see  a  great  combat,  and  have 
been  disappointed,  for  the  fleet  all  disappeared 
on  Monday.     I  have  found  out  there  is  to  be 
no  show.    I  paid  my  money  at  the  gate,  got  ad- 
mission, find  the  principal  actor  sick — '  Can't 
come  to  the  scratch,'  and  the  play  '  is  given  up.' 
The  finest  fleet  that  ever  floated  passes  by  Biga, 
Bevel,  Sweaborg,  and  Cronstadt,  and  contents 
itself  with  a  look.      The  days  of  chivalry  are 
gone,  and   I  must  be  satisfied  with  cheerful, 
happy  faces  and  hospitable  hearths  in  lieu  of 
great  battles  in  Bussia.     British  valour  has  eked 
out  in  gasconade,  detraction  and  defamation  of 
private   character,   and  destruction  of  private 
property.     The  idea  of  terminating  a  war  by 
discord  in  the  imperial  household,  and  jealousy 
between  the  elder  brothers  of  the  imperial  family ! 
There  never  existed  a  more  united  or  harmonious 
family.     The  Grand  Duke  Alexander  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  journals  of  the  day,  dying  of  hectic 
fever  and  night  sweats,  when  in  reality  he  would 
pass  freely  for  a  beer-drinking,  athletic  English- 
man, and,  I  might  almost  say,  with  an  exuber- 
ance of  health  ;  and,  instead  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust, the  most  cordial  sympathy  and  devotion 
to  each  other  prevail.     Brothers  more  devoted 
to  each  other  cannot  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
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private  walks  of  life.  Michael,  the  chief  of  ar- 
tillery, and  Nicholas,  of  infantry,  are  both  very 
intelligent,  and  the  devotion  to  their  father  and 
the  desire  to  execute  his  will  equal  anything  that 
the  most  exalted  imagination  could  picture.  The 
emperor's  health  and  spirits  have  been  very  good 
for  the  last  two  months,  but  they  both  appeared 
to  advantage  the  two  days  that  the  allied  fleet 
lay  off  Cronstadt.  The  fleet  lay  between  the 
imperial  pavilion  on  the  premises  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Helen,  at  Oranieubaum,  and  the  forti- 
fications at  Cronstadt.  Thousands  of  persons 
collected  on  the  heights  of  Knansa  Gorkoe,  and 
i  about  Oraiiienbaum,  as  they  said,  to  see  Old 
Charley  cut  capers  when  the  ball  opened,  but 
the  spectators  were  disappointed  ;  this  magnifi- 
cently attired  company  declined  to  face  the 
music,  and  left  the  saloon,  consequently  the  ball 
closed  before  the  dancing  commenced,  as  it  is 
rather  awkward  to  dance  without  a  vU-a-vix. 
"  Colonel  G.  S.  Sanders." 

In  closing  this  chapter,  we  must  allude  to 
a  curious  and  seemingly  improbable  circum- 
stance, which  is  said  to  have  occurred  while 
the  allied  fleets  were  lying  before  Cronstadt. 
An  English  yacht,  belonging  to  Lords  Lich- 
field  and  Euston,  ventured  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  ships,  when  suddenly  a  small 
Russian  steamer  put  out  with  the  intention 
of  making  a  prize  of  her.  This  she  would 
probably  have  done,  but  that  an  English 
war-steamer  advanced  to  the  rescue  of  the 
yacht.  The  Russian  vessel  declining  a  com- 
bat, retired  within  the  batteries,  and  the 
affair  ended.  Respecting  these  events  there 
is  no  doubt ;  and  they  were  even  confirmed 
by  a  letter  from  Lord  Lichfield  to  one  of 
the  public  journals,  correcting  some  of  the 
details  of  its  nut-ration. 

But  now  comes  the  wonderful  part  of  the 
story.  It  is  asserted  that  on  board  the 
Russian  steamer  which  put  forth  to  effect 
the  capture  of  the  yacht,  were  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  the  Archduke  Constantine,  the 
archduchess,  and  the  Russian  admiral  in 
command  at  Cronstadt !  All  these  dis- 
tinguished persons  had  steamed  in  the  war- 
ship to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  little 
unarmed  yacht ;  and,  by  so  doing,  had  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  risk  of  being  made 
prisoners  by  the  English  steamer  which 
approached  to  protect  it.  If  the  Russian 


vessel  did  contain  such  goodly  company,  it 
must  be  deeply  regretted  that  the  fact  was 
not  known  to  the ,  captain  of  the  English 
one.  No  doubt  he  would  have  risked  his 
life  to  have  made  a  prisoner  of  the  disturber 
of  the  peace  of  Europe,  or  have  done  his 
best  to  vend  the  vessel  containing  the  auto- 
crat to  the  bottom.  Had  he  succeeded  in 
either  alternative,  he  would  have  won  a 
name,  remembered  with  honour  until  the 
time  comes  when  Mr.  Macaulay's  traveller 
of  the  future  shall  stand  on  the  remains  of 
London-bridge  and  contemplate  the  ruins 
of  the  English  capital.  But  the  fact  was 
unknown :  the  emperor,  with  his  family  and 
admiral  (if  indeed  they  were  there)  escaped; 
and  the  captain  of  the  English  vessel  had  to 
wait  another  opportunity  for  distinction. 

"  On  the  political  consequences  of  such 
an  event"  (i.e.,  the  capture  of  the  emperor), 
said  a  leading  journal,  "  we  must  scarcely 
venture  to  speculate.  The  imagination  of 
the  historian  who  is  called  upon  to  write 
the  history  of  the  events  which  did  not 
occur,  may  fairly  recoil  from  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject.  Little  petty  questions,  such 
as  those  connected  with  the  Sulina  mouths 
of  the  Danube,  the  navigation  of  the  Black 
Sea,  the  freedom  of  the  Circassian  moun- 
taineers, the  restoration  of  Finland  to 
Sweden,  &c.,  sink  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance by  the  side  of  the  chapter  which 
might  have  been  written  on  the  result  of 
the  czar's  yachting  expedition  off  Cronstadt. 
The  wonder  of  it  is,  that  all  this  time  we 
are  not  dealing  with  a  fable,  nor  with  the 
result  of  a  drunkard's  inspiration,  but  with 
sober  and  serious  fact.  The  czar  of  Russia, 
the  Archduke  Constantino,  and  the  arch- 
duchess were  as  near  to  capture  and  trans- 
mission to  England  as  it  is  possible  to  be 
without  having  actually  incurred  such  a 
catastrophe.  Such  is  life  and  history — 
such  a  strange  mixture  of  chances  and  im- 
probabilities 1  What  an  end  to  the  Russian 
war;  and  to  think,  in  all  soberness  of 
thought,  that  it  might  really  have  come  to 
pass,  had  the  captain  of  a  little  English 
steamer  known  who  were  on  board  the 
little  Russian  steamer  the  other  day  ofi 
Cronstadt." 
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MANY  were  the  conjectures  hazacfded  as  to 
when  the  allied  fleets  in  the  Black  Sea 
would  attack  Sebastopol.  Expectation  was 
frequently  excited  upon  this  subject,  and  as 
frequently  disappointed.  At  length  a  por- 
tion of  the  allied  fleets,  composed  of  four- 
teen ships-of-the-line  and  six  frigates,  de- 
parted from  Baltschik  on  the  21st  of  July, 
and  directed  its  course  towards  the  Crimea. 
Generals  Brown  and  Canrobert  accom- 
panied the  expedition ;  and  it  was  supposed 
their  object  was  to  effect  a  landing,  or  to 
reconnoitre  and  settle  the  plan  of  future 
attack. 

The  proceedings  of  the  fleets  in  the  Black 
Sea   we   shall    speak   of   more   fully   when 
returning  to  the  narrative  of  events  of  the 
war  in  Asia.     Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say,  that  a  strict  blockade  of  the  Euxiue  was 
supposed  to  be  kept  up  by  the  allied  fleets. 
Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  a  Rus- 
sian steam-frigate,  called  the  Vladimir,  put 
out  from  Sebastopol,  evaded  the  blockade, 
and  defeated  the  vigilance  of  the  cruisers  to 
such  an  extent,  as  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the 
mouth   of   the   Bosphorus !     On   steaming 
away  from  Sebastopol,  the  daring  Russian 
ship   proceeded   to   the   Asiatic  coast,   and 
sunk    several   Turkish   vessels    laden   with 
corn.     The  captain  of  the  Vladimir,  himself 
a   Greek,    had    received   information   from 
spies  of  his  own  nation,  which,  united  with 
the  negligence  of  the  blockade,  might  have 
inflicted  a  severe  disgrace  upon  the  British 
flag.     He    had    learnt    that    the    English 
steamer,  Cyclops,  had  landed  her  guns,  and 
was  then  lying  defenceless  in  the  roads  al 
Heraclia.     Thither  he  bent  his  course ;  ane 
the  British  vessel  would  have  fallen  an  easy 
prey  to  the  adventurous  Russian,  but  that 
she  had  been  accidentally  detained  at  Con- 
stantinople for  the  purpose  of  undergoing 
some  repairs,  after  being  ordered  to  Heraclia 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  coal-mines 
then  working  on  that  coast  for  the  use  o: 
the  combined  fleets.     Though  disappointec 
of  her  intended  prize,  the  Vladimir  reapec 
the  reward  of  her  audacious  bravery.     She 
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ook  in  tow  two  vessels  laden  with  coal,  and 
iteamed  away  with  them  to  Sebastopol. 
?our  English  war-steamers  went  in  pursuit 
of  her,  but  spent  their  efforts  in  vain.  Such 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  blockading 
leets  was  extremely  culpable,  and  calculated 
to  lead  to  dangerous  results.  It  was  well 
remarked,  that  that  was  not  the  way  in 
which  matters  were  conducted  when  stout 
old  Sir  John  Jervis  had  a  similar  duty  in 
land,  and  Troubridge  was  with  the  in-shore 
squadron  off  Toulon.  In  consequence  of 
this  dashing  exploit  of  the  Russian  captain, 
seven  sail-of-the-line  sailed  from  Baltschik 
to  enforce  the  blockade  more  thoroughly. 

The  expedition  to  Sebastopol  turned  out 
to  be  only  for  the  purpose  of  a  reconnaissance. 
Sir  George  Brown,  in  the  Fury,  approached 
quietly  during  the  night  to  within  2,000 
yards  of  the  batteries.  While  he  stood  on 
deck  counting  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  an 
explosion  was  heard,  and  a  shot  tore  through 
the  rigging  of  the  vessel.  Other  shot  and 
shell  instantly  followed,  and  the  Fury 
steamed  out  of  the  harbour  with  a  cannon- 
ball  in  her  hull,  but  without  injury  to  any 
of  her  crew.  It  is  said  that  Sir  George 
Brown  was  so  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
his  observations,  that  on  his  return  he  re- 
commended immediate  action. 

Into  the  city  of  Constantinople,  amid  the 
troops  there;  into  the  vessels  in  the  Bos- 
phorus, and  the  camp  at  Varna,  crept  the 
dread  pest—  cholera.  It  broke  out  at  Varna 
on  the  24th  of  July,  and  in  the  course  of 
one  day  and  night,  upwards  of  twenty  men 
had  fallen  victims.  So  virulent  was  it,  that 
one  mau,  seized  at  seven  o'clock,  was  a 
corpse  at  twelve.  As  if.  cholera  was  not 
sufficient  to  thin  those  gaudy  masses  of 
crowded  life,  typhus-fever  was  linked  to  the 
modern  scourge  of  Europe.  The  light  di- 
vision (which  was  the  first  attacked)  was 
ordered  on  to  Monastir,  a  village  about 
eight  miles  further  on.  Several  of  the  men 
were  struck  upon  the  march  ;  but  the  attacks 
were  not  so  fatal  as  when  the  pestilence 
first  broke  out.  At  one  period  the  deaths 
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amongst  the  English  rose  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  a-day,  while  that  among  the  French 
were  even  more  numerous.  The  correspon- 
dent of  a  leading  journal,  while  writing  from 
the  spot,  thus  inquires  the  causes  of  this 
terrible  visitation  : — 

"The  remoter  causes  of  the  epidemic 
which  rages  at  Varna  and  in  the  camps 
may  be  beyond  our  ken,  but  assuredly  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  immediate 
physical  predisposing  conditions  of  its  exis- 
tence, if  medical  authority  is  of  any  value. 
In  the  first  place,  the  men  were  left  too 
long  in  the  same  encampments.  It  is  the 
practice  of  the  French,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
change  their  ground  once  every  ten  days, 
even  in  healthier  climates.  They  seem  to 
have  paid  the  penalty,  on  this  occasion,  of 
their  breach  of  a  rule  recommended  by  ex- 
perience and  founded  on  common  sense. 
Our  men,  in  spite  of  all  orders  to  the  con- 
trary, persisted  in  throwing  offal,  heads  and 
entrails  of  fowls,  bones,  and  skins,  into  the 
bush  and  brushwood  around  the  camp.  la 
the  broiling  sun  all  these  various  animal 
matters  speedily  become  putrescent,  and 
myriads  of  flies  hover  around  them,  and 
buzz  about  into  the  tents,  laden  with  cargoes 
of  corruption.  Although  soldiers  are  con- 
stantly employed  carrying  away  offal  and 
clearing  the  ground  occupied  by  horses  and 
mules,  nothing  can  prevent  acts  of  care- 
lessness and  nastiness  on  the  part  of  the 
men.  Now  at  Aladyn  the  smell  from  the 
thickets  in  the  rear  of  the  camp,  when  the 
light  division  left  it,  was  almost  intolerable. 
The  guards  and  Highlanders  are,  however, 
marched  up  to  within  a  comparatively  short 
distance  of  this  abandoned  camp,  and  pitch 
their  tents  at  a  distance  which  subjects 
them,  I  should  think,  to  the  influence  of  its 
tainted  atmosphere.  And  where  do  the 
light  division  go  to?  They  march  to 
Devno,  which  is  said  to  bear  a  proverbial 
name  for  its  unhealthiness ;  and  they  re- 
main in  a  spot  which  (I  understand)  the 
principal  medical  officer  of  the  army,  Dr. 
Hall,  authoritatively  condemned,  after  his 
recent  inspection  of  it.  The  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  camps  outside  Varna 
must  be  worst  of  all,  from  the  long-con- 
tinued encampment  of  troops  there,  and 
from  the  large  masses  of  troops,  Turkish, 
Egyptian,  Bashi-Bazouk,  English,  and 
French,  congregated  there.  Sir  De  L.Evans's 
division  seems  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
most  healthy  and  favourable  spot,  and  I 
believe  the  returns  from  the  various  divisions 


will  be  found  to  support  the  view  taken  of 
the  comparative  healthiness  of  the  sites  of 
the  various  camps.  Another  cause  of  the 
illness  which  prevails  may  be  the  long  morn- 
ing drills,  and  lengthened  exposure  to  the 
rays  of  a  broiling  sun  at  a  time  when  the 
men  are  little  able  to  resist  its  effects,  owing 
to  insufficient  meals.  Oftentimes  they  have 
gone  out  to  a  four  hours'  drill  without  any- 
thing more  substantial  to  work  upon  than  a 
cup  of  coffee.  Sometimes  they  have  not  had 
even  that.  Why  should  the  officers  escape 
almost  with  impunity?  The  fact  of  the 
men  sleeping  fifteen  in  a  single  tent,  while 
the  officers  have  tents  to  themselves,  or  a 
tent  between  two,  has  no  doubt  something 
to  do  with  this  difference;  but  the  better 
feeding  of  the  officers  has,  I  suspect,  a  far 
greater  influence.  The  pork  ration  which  is ' 
sometimes  issued  is  decidedly  unwholesome. 
Mr.  Warren*  was  seized  with  illness  after  a 
meal  of  pork,  and  several  persons  have  com- 
plained that  they  are  never  well  after  it. 
Perhaps  Mohammed  was  a  better  physiolo- 
gist than  we  think,  and  found  that  swine  flesh 
in  these  climates  is  essentially  unwholesome. 
It  certainly  should  be  washed  down  with 
something  stronger  "than  lukewarm  river- 
water.  Our  generals,  who  were  so  anxious 
to  get  their  men  into  good  working  order, 
to  make  them  hardy,  to  render  them  tempe- 
rate, to  wean  them  from  the  luxuries  of  the 
malt-tub,  will  feel  somewhat  astonished  if 
they  should  find — which  God  forbid  ! — that 
this  splendid  army  is  withered  by  sickness 
and  decimated  by  a  plague  which  might 
have  been  prevented,  humanly  speaking,  if 
the  precautions  which  were  pointed  out  and 
insisted  on  had  been  taken.  Whatever  else 
caused  the  cholera,  neither  porter  nor  spirits 
had  anything  to  do  with  it !  The  wine  sold 
in  the  canteens  of  the  regiments  was  not  so 
cheap  as  to  be  commonly  drunk  in  quanti- 
ties by  the  men,  nor  so  bad  as  to  be  dele- 
terious. It  was  examined  again  and  again 
by  the  doctors,  at  the  command  of  the 
authorities,  when  they  found  diarrhoea  in- 
creasing, and  the  doctors  shook  their  heads, 
and  talked  about  increase  of  rations  and 
better  supplies  of  rice,  &c.,  as  being  more 
germane  to  the  matter.  Apricots,  which 
the  people  here  eat  in  enormous  quantities, 
long  ere  they  ripen,  were  sold  without  let  or 
hindrance  to  the  men  in  the  camps ;  nor 

•  Mr.  Warren  was  a  storekeeper  at  Varna,  and  a 
very  estimable  man.  He  was  on  duty  on  the  evening 
of  the  24th  of  July,  and  at  twelve  the  following  day 
be  was  no  more. 
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were  juicy  pumpkins  and  crisp  cucumbers 
wanting.  The  Turks  and  Greeks  eat  them 
abundantly,  and  yet  Varna  is  not  a  place 
where  cholera  is  at  all  common — on  the 
contrary,  it  is  generally  very  healthy,  and  is 
not  at  all  subject  to  the  attacks  of  this 
terrible  pestilence.  In  compliance  with  the 
request  of  our  authorities,  the  Turks  have 
ordered  all  offal  to  be  buried  with  quicklime." 

At  Constantinople  the  cholera  committed 
frightful  ravages  amongst  the  troops,  and 
200  persons  perished  shortly  after  its  out- 
break. It  was  said  that  this  alarming 
amount  of  sickness  was,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  result  of  the  idle  and  stationary  life  the 
soldiers  were  compelled  to  lead,  and  that, 
too,  while  their  presence  was  so  much 
needed  at  the  seat  of  war.  Indian  officers, 
accustomed  to  deal  with  armies  in  hot  cli- 
mates, had  all  along  asserted  that  sickness 
would  attack  the  men  if  they  were  kept 
unoccupied  within  the  lines,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  preserve  the  soldiers  in  health 
was  to  give  them  constant  employment  and 
something  of  the  excitement  of  war. 

In  England,  the  progress  of  the  war,  or  at 
least  the  safety  of  our  fleets  and  armies,  was 
considered  so  far  satisfactory,  that  although 
there  had  been  some  little  talk  of  an  autumn 
session,  the  queen  prorogued  parliament 
with  the  usual  formalities  on  the  12th  of 
August.  We  mention  this  circumstance  to 
show  that  the  government  entertained  no 
apprehensions  for  the  result  of  the  great 
struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged.  In 
addressing  the  members  of  both  houses  her 
majesty  said  truly : — "  You  will  join  with 
me  in  admiration  of  the  courage  and  perse- 
verance manifested  by  the  troops  of  the 
sultan  in  their  defence  of  Silistria,  and  in 
the  various  military  operations  on  the 
Danube."  This  praise  was  bravely  and 
nobly  earned ;  but  it  is  not  an  inspiriting 
reflection  that  the  Queen  of  England  could 
not  bestow  upon  her  own  willing  troops  the 
tribute  of  admiration  that  was  wrung  from 
her  by  the  Mussulmans. 

We  must  now  recall  our  reader's  atten- 
tion to  the  Baltic.  The  English  vessels 
bearing  the  French  troops  from  Calais, 
most  of  them,  joined  the  allied  fleet  on  the 
30th  of  July,  at  the  little  bay  of  Led  Sund. 
At  this  place  all  was  noise,  life,  and  cheer- 
fulness. Bomarsund  presented  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance.  The  Russian  com- 
mander, learning  that  the  fortress  was  to  be 
again  attacked,  ordered  all  the  villages 
around  it  to  be  burned.  This  cruel  man- 
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date  was  effected  early  in  August ;  and  for 
several  days  clouds  of  smoke  and  flames 
rolled  up  towards  heaven,  and  attested  how 
Russia  protects  her  subjects.  By  Sunday 
(the  6th)  the  destruction  was  complete,  and 
nothing  remained  of  the  town  and  woods 
around  the  fort,  but  a  few  blackened  walls 
and  heaps  of  charred  and  smouldering 
ashes.  Deserters  from  the  forts  frequently 
joined  the  ships  of  the  allies.  One  fine- 
louking  fellow,  having  obtained  leave  to 
bathe,  left  his  clothes  upon  the  beach,  and 
swam  off  two  miles  to  join  the  Leopard. 
He  said  that  he  had  served  for  fourteen 
years  nearly  without  pay,  and  living  upon 
very  little  else  than  brown  bread  and  water, 
and  that  he  at  length  resolved  to  endure 
such  a  state  of  things  no  longer.  The  poor 
fellow  seems  to  have  been  kindly  received. 
Englishmen  do  not  injure  or  abuse  the 
helpless.  In  evidence  of  this,  we  may 
observe  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  gave 
strict  orders  that  a  cordial  and  friendly 
demeanour  should  be  shown  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands.  The  soldiers 
and  sailors  were  informed  that  no  injury 
was  to  be  done  to  private  property,  and  that 
the  full  value  must  be  paid  for  everything 
they  required.  The  inhabitants,  however, 
were  loath  to  receive  anything  for  fear  they 
should  be  punished  if  subsequently  detected. 
It  is  actually  related,  that  two  boys,  on 
whom  some  English  coin  was  found,  were 
summarily  hanged !  Surely  the  severities 
and  atrocities  of  war  have  their  limits ;  and 
this  barbarism  was  certainly  beyond  them. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  the  Tilsit,  St. 
Louis,  Asmodee,  Cleopatra,  and  Syrene, 
arrived  with  the  siege-guns,  horses,  and  the 
stores  necessary  for  the  latter.  The  next 
day  the  Tilsit,  St.  Louis,  Inflexible,  and 
Asmo&e  proceeded  to  Bomarsund ;  and  on 
the  7th  they  were  followed  by  the  transports 
and  steamers,  taking  up  the  troops  and 
English  marines.  Sir  Charles  Napier  shifted 
his  flag  to  the  Bulldog,  and,  together  with 
his  staff,  also  steamed  up  to  Bomarsund,  from 
which  doomed  fortress  the  passive  sentinels 
and  officers  beheld  the  preparations  for  its 
destruction.  For  some  days  the  carpenters 
of  all  the  ships  were  employed  in  construct- 
ing platforms  to  carry  32-pounders.  These 
enormous  guns  weighed  as  much  as  forty- 
five  hundred-weight  each,  and  were  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  scene  of  action  on  sledges, 
each  dragged  along  by  150  men.  They 
were  to  be  used  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
field  ordnance. 
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The  landing  of  the  expeditionary  corps 
took  place  at  three  o'clock  iu  the  morning 
of  the  8th  of  August.  It  was  effected  with- 
out resistance  upon  two  points  of  the  island 
of  Lumpar,  near  Bomarsund.  A  battery  of 
five  guns,  of  large  calibre,  which  opened  its 
fire,  was  silenced  and  destroyed  by  a  French 
and  an  English  steamer,  the  Phttgtthon  and 
the  Amphion.  The  guns,  which  had  been 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  gun-carriages 
and  the  earth,  were  spiked  by  the  sailors. 
The  French  encamped  behind  some  high 
ground  about  two  miles  from  the  main  bat- 
tery, the  French  chasseurs  spreading  them- 
selves over  the  intervening  ground,  to  within 
800  yards  of  the  walls.  A  Russian  officer 
was  daring  enough  to  leave  the  fort  and 
advance  about  a  dozen  yards  towards  them, 
when  he  received  a  bullet  in  his  breast  and 
fell.  Whether  his  rashness  led  to  his  death 
or  not  we  cannot  say,  as  some  men  instantly 
rushed  out  from  the  fort  and  took  him  in. 
One  vessel  (the  Penelope)  had,  like  the  Rus- 
sian officer,  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  its 
temerity.  It  got  aground  within  range  of 
the  forts,  and  was  fired  upon  for  three  hours 
and-a-half,  though  happily  without  sustain- 
ing much  injury.  This  was  in  consequence 
of  several  small  ships  going  to  her  assistance, 
and  thus  drawing  the  attention  of  the  forts 
upon  themselves.  Of  these  vessels  the 
Hecla  received  several  shots,  and  the  main- 
mast of  the  Pigmy  was  torn  away.  The 
Penelope  had  to  throw  over  "her  guns,  water, 
aud  everything  of  weight,  before  she  could 
be  floated  again,  and  rescued  from  her  peril- 
ous position.  She  had  two  men  killed  and 
one  wounded  by  the  fire  from  the  Russian 
fort,  a  result  which  may  be  regarded  as 
favourable,  when  it  is  understood  that  123 
•hots  were  fired  at  the  vessel,  and  that 
twenty-one  of  them  struck  either  her  hull 
or  rigging.  The  cholera,  which  in  this  fatal 
summer  seems  to  have  been  almost  universal, 
made  its  appearance  amongst  the  French 
troops,  but  the  infliction  was  not  very  severe. 

The  landing  of  the  troops,  to  the  number 
of  11,000,  was  effected  with  the  greatest 
dispatch  and  without  any  casualty.  As 
each  regiment  stept  on  shore  the  men 
formed  into  order,  and  marched  through 
the  thick  pine  forests  and  over  the  heights, 
with  their  bright  bayonets  and  red  caps 
illuminated  by  the  morning  sun.  The 
centre  wing  of  the  army  encamped  for  the 
niplit  in  and  around  the  village,  about  two 
miles  from  the  fortress  it  was  soon  to  attack. 
On  the  1 1th,  the  sailors  transported  the  great 
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guns  through  the  village  to  the  camp  of  the 
royal  marines.  During  this  time  they  were 
fired  upon  at  intervals  by  one  of  the  round 
towers.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  together  with 
General  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  went  through 
the  encampment  and  arranged  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  forces.  The  same  day  a  Russian 
spy,  in  the  garb  of  a  female,  was  arrested 
in  the  camp.  The  fort  continued  a  desul- 
tory fire  on  the  troops  all  day ;  and  a  village 
was  on  fire  and  reduced  to  ashes  by  the 
Russian  shells. 

The  bombardment  began  on  the  13th. 
Behind  Bomarsund  were  two  towers,  called 
fort  Tzee  and  fort  Nottich,  each  of  which 
contained  a  garrison  of  120  men.  Fort 
Tzee  was  first  attacked  by  the  French,  and 
afterwards  fort  Nottich  by  the  English 
forces  ;  the  allies,  however,  not  only  acting 
in  concert,  but  actually  as  parts  of  the  same 
army.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
French  battery  of  four  16-pounders  and 
four  mortars  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon 
the  western  fort.  It  was  kept  up  for  twelve 
hours,  accompanied  by  a  terrific  roaring  and 
rending.  The  shells  burst  in  the  em- 
brasures and  over  the  roof,  and  the  shot 
destroyed  the  facings  of  the  embrasures  at 
every  round.  By  four  o'clock  the  Russians 
hung  a  flag  of  truce  out  of  a  porthole,  and 
demanded  two  hours'  respite  to  bury  their 
dead.  General  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  granted 
them  one  hour;  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  they  made  use  of  it  to  obtain 
reinforcements  and  a  further  supply  of  am- 
munition from  the  other  fort. 

The  hour  expired,  and  the  firing  recom- 
menced with  a  more  certain  and  deadly 
fury.  The  riflemen  on  the  rocks  also  poured 
into  the  embrasures  a  fatal  storm  of  bullets. 
Indeed,  the  chasseurs  employed  their  Mini£ 
rifles  with  such  success,  that  the  Russians 
had  great  difficulty  in  loading  their  guns. 
The  eastern  tower,  therefore,  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  garrison  in  the  western, 
and  hurled  their  shells  over  the  besieged 
fort  into  the  camp  of  the  allies.  At  eight  in 
the  evening,  the  Russians  attempted  to  gain 
a  fresh  respite  by  hanging  out  another  flag 
of  truce.  Accordingly,  the  commandant  of 
the  artillery  went  to  General  Baraguay 
d'Hilliers,  and  inquired  if  the  battery  should 
cease  firing.  "  Cease  firing  !"  was  the  reply, 
"  certainly  not,  sir.  These  men  have  not 
respected  the  object  of  their  truce,  and  they 
shall  not  receive  the  slightest  consideration. 
Continue  your  bombardment  the  whole  night 
long." 
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In  conformity  with  the  orders  of  the  gene- 
ral, the  firing  was  carried  on  all  night  with- 
out cessation,  and  the  ground  almost  rocked 
with  the  terrific  explosions  and  the  blows 
dealt  by  iron  balls  against  the  massive  stone 
walls.  The  Russians  held  out  with  dogged 
bravery,  and  their  commander  expressed  his 
intention  of  fighting  to  the  last.  At  length 
the  face  of  the  tower  on  which  the  guns 
played  was  completely  knocked  away,  a 
breach  was  nearly  effected,  and  fort  Tzee 
surrendered  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th.  The  commandant  would  not 
give  up  his  sword  quietly,  and  in  flourishing  it 
about  wounded  a  French  officer  in  the  face, 
who  instantly  ran  him  through  the  side,  but 
the  wound  did  not  prove  mortal.  On  the 
following  day  the  fort  was  accidentally  set 
on  fire  by  a  shell  discharged  by  the  Russians 
to  dislodge  the  French.  The  fire  continued 
smouldering  and  gathering  strength  for  some 
hours ;  then  the  flames  roared  fiercely  from 
the  embrasures,  and  the  tower  blew  up  with 
a  tremendous  explosion  which  hurled  its 
masses  of  granite  and  brickwork  high  into 
the  air,  and  left  nothing  of  it  standing  but  a 
bare,  grim,  blackened  ruin.  Unhappily  two 
Frenchmen  were  blown  up  with  the  fort. 

During  the  night  of  the  14th  a  singular 
accident  happened.  A  party  of  chasseurs 
had  been  out  reconnoitring  and  were  re- 
turning to  their  camp,  when  the  French 
sentry,  mistaking  their  tread  for  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy  (or  perhaps  he  had  been 
asleep  and  dreaming),  called  out — "The 
Russians  ! — the  Russians !"  Instantly  the 
guard,  without  challenging,  fired  upon  the 
approaching  party,  and  thus  unfortunately 
killed  seven  and  wounded  thirteen  of  their 
own  countrymen. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  English 
battery  began  a  fierce  firing  of  shot  and 
shell  upon  fort  Nottich.  Captain  Pelham, 
of  the  Blenheim,  also  landed  a  large  10-inch 
gun  on  the  earthwork  battery,  and  his  crew 
kept  up  a  steady  fire  in  a  very  exposed 
position.  As  the  shells  burst  over  them, 
these  brave  fellows  prostrated  themselves  for 
a  moment,  and  then  leaping  again  to  their 
feet,  renewed  the  assault.  The  guns  of 
several  vessels  from  time  to  time  joined  in 
the  assault,  while  the  Edinburgh  and  the 
Ajax  directed  their  fire  upon  the  large  fort. 
The  effect  of  these  deadly  and  combined 
attacks  was  to  be  seen  in  the  defaced  and 
crushed  condition  of  the  fort.  At  six  in 
the  evening,  the  Russians  hung  out  the 
white  flag  and  surrendered.  They  had  six 
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men  killed,  seven  wounded,  and  115  (besides 
;hree  officers)  taken  prisoners.  Among  the 
.atter  was  the  Russian  commandant,  who, 
as  he  passed  the  ruins  of  the  first  round 
tower,  looked  up  and  exclaimed  with  an 
absurd  assumption  of  pathos — "  Oh,  Eng- 
land, England,  we  did  not  expect  this  from 
you  !"  He  also  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the 
battery  that  had  done  him  so  much  mischief. 
Dn  its  being  shown  to  him,  he  almost  cried 
with  vexation  to  find  it  contained  only  three 
juns.  He  said  he  thought  there  were  at 
at  least  twenty-five.  On  the  morning  of 
the  16th,  the  prisoners  were  marched  under 
a  guard  to  the  boats,  and  put  on  board  the 
Termagant.  The  loss  of  the  English  in  this 
affair  was  slight — almost  beyond  belief.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Wrottesley,  of  the  royal  engi- 
neers, was  killed,  together  with  one  marine, 
and  seven  or  eight  men  were  wounded. 
Very  few  ships  were  engaged  in  the  affair, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  Jack- 
tars,  who  longed  to  haul  in  near  the  forts 
and  pour  a  few  broadsides  upon  them. 

The  principal  fortress,  properly  called 
Bomarsund,  was  not  capable  of  much  resis- 
tance after  its  supporting  towers  had  fallen. 
The  attack  upon  it  commenced  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  14th,  and  was  conducted  by  the 
land  forces,  assisted  by  the  Edinburgh  and 
one  of  the  French  liners,  while  the  Amphion, 
Ajax,  and  Driver  fired  shot  and  shell  at 
long  range.  The  bombardment  continued 
during  the  15th,  and  on  the  16th  the  go- 
vernor, seeing  that  a  longer  resistance  was 
useless,  hung  out  a  white  flag  from  one  of  the 
embrasures  in  token  of  surrender.  The 
signal  was  given  to  suspend  firing,  and  Sir 
Charles  Napier  and  Admiral  Chads  went,  in 
a  small  unarmed  boat,  to  the  shore.  At  the 
same  time  the  French  general  and  his  staff 
galloped  up  to  the  fort.  General  Bodisco, 
the  Russian  commander,  came  forth,  com- 
plied with  the  demand  of  an  unconditional 
surrender,  and  delivered  up  his  sword  to 
the  English  admiral  and  the  French  general. 
A  command  was  then  given  to  the  French 
troops  to  advance.  They  did  so,  and  many 
of  them  entered  the  fortress,  while  the  rest 
drew  up  in  line  outside. 

The  next  demand  was  for  the  arms  of  t1iie> 
Russians,  which  the  dejected  soldiers  brought 
and  piled  up  in  heaps.  The  prisoners,  to 
the  number  of  2,300  men,  having  collected 
their  personal  baggage,  were  ordered  to  be 
taken  at  once  on  board  the  men-of-war. 
During  their  removal  the  victors  trium- 
phantly played  them  out  of  the  fortress.  The 
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army  was  divided  into  two  long  files,  extend- 
ing from  the  gateway  to  the  landing-place. 
The  men  stood  with  loaded  guns  and  fixed 
bayonets,  while  the  prisoners  were  brought 
out  and  marched  between  them  two  by  two. 
They  looked  careworn,  and  exhausted  with 
fatigue ;  for  five  days  they  had  taken  no  rest, 
except  at  the  side  of  their  guns.  Symptoms 
of  revolt  had  been  shown  before  the  sur- 
render; and  when  the  army  entered  the 
fortress,  many  of  the  Russians  had  seized 
the  spirit  casks,  and  endeavoured  to  drown 
the  consciousness  of  their  defeat  in  intoxica- 
tion. These  fellows  were  got  out  with  diffi- 
culty ;  and  when  the  music  struck  up,  they 
commenced  their  national  pastime,  and  lu- 
dicrously danced  a  polka  through  the  whole 
line.  Poor  creatures !  perhaps  captivity  to 
generous  foes  came  to  them  as  a  welcome 
deliverance  from  something  worse.  One 
drunken  Russian  soldier  was  affected  in  a 
very  different  manner.  The  ruffian  was 
seized  by  two  French  soldiers,  in  an  attempt 
to  fire  the  powder-magazine.  Being  dragged 
forth  he  met  the  fate  he  deserved,  and  was 
shot.  Within  three  hours  after  the  sur- 
render, the  prisoners  were  safely  lodged  on 
board  the  men-of-war.  The  following  morn- 
ing the  mole  was  crowded  with  the  wives  of 
these  poor  people,  who  came  to  see  their 
husbands  before  their  departure.  Besides 
the  prisoners,  139  pieces  of  artillery  were 
taken  in  the  different  forts;  other  accounts 
say  202. 

But  this  was  not  all :  provisions  for  3,000 
men  for  two  years  were  discovered ;  an 
enormous  quantity  of  stores  of  all  kinds ; 
about  j£  15,000  in  Russian  notes,  useless  to 
the  captors;  and  eleven  magazines,  containing 
nearly  200  tons  of  powder.  The  latter  was 
destined  to  blow  up  the  forts  as  soon  as  the 
officers  received  authority  from  their  re- 
spective governments  to  do  so.  Military 
men  have  expressed  their  opinion,  that,  in  a 
short  time,  the  place  would  have  been  as 
strong  as  Cronstadt.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  emperor  to  build  eleven  more  round 
forts,  and  another  like  Bomarsund.  The 
foundations  of  some  were  began;  and  the 
large  fort,  which  was  a  noble  building, 
already  stood  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high. 
It  is  supposed  this  was  to  have  been  his 
stepping-stone  to  Sweden;  but  his  hopes 
were  overthrown  by  the  severe  check  he  ex- 
perienced in  the  destruction  of  Bomarsund. 

The  following  interesting  account  from 
the  pen  of  a  naval  officer  supplies  some  fur- 
ther particulars : — 


"  By  the  time  you  get  this,  no  doubt  the 
English  newspapers  will  have  given  you  a 
vast  deal  more  information  than  I  can  of  the 
affair  in  detail.  I  can  only  write  of  the  part 
I  have  been  engaged  in.  Bomarsund  is  the 
only  fortified  place  of  all  the  Aland  Islands, 
and  was  said  to  be  impregnable.  Beyond 
the  great  or  centre  battery,  it  has,  or  had, 
two  tower  batteries ;  the  one  tower  was  taken 
two  day's  ago  by  the  French  and  English, 
and  was  occupied  by  them.  The  Russians 
had  dug  a  mine  from  the  great  battery  to  the 
one  taken,  and  Sir  C.  Napier,  from  informa- 
tion or  suspicion,  telegraphed  the  troops  to 
leave.  A  few  minutes  after,  the  whole  tower 
was  blown  to  atoms.  I  came  into  the  bay 
too  late  to  see  it,  but  not  too  late  to  hear  it. 
The  second  tower  was  taken  by  assault  of  the 
marines  and  blue  jackets  last  night  late,  and 
the  governor  taken  prisoner,  and  to-day  was 
the  grand  attack  upon  the  centre  battery. 
The  firing  from  the  ships  commenced  this 
morning  about  ten ;  at  the  same  time  the 
French  and  English  troops  were  banging 
away  on  shore  upon  the  places  from  their 
main  forts :  the  scene  was  bewildering.  I 
watched  the  shot  and  shell  from  the  deck  of 
the  Cuckoo  steamer  until  my  eyes  ached. 
Some  fell  short  of  the  battery  ;  others  went 
over ;  many  I  could  see  plough  up  the  ground 
at  its  foot ;  others  dashed  the  roof  into  splint- 
ers :  some  shells  burst  in  the  air — a  most 
singular  sight.  The  volume  of  smoke  from 
them  did  not  separate  for  many  minutes,  but 
looked  like  small  balloons  floating  about. 
The  roar  of  guns  was  terrific.  At  last,  at 
exactly  half-past  twelve,  a  white  flag  was 
seen  flying  upon  the  roof  of  the  building. 
Sir  C.  Napier's  ship  (the  Bulldog)  and  the 
French  admiral's  ship  instantly  sent  up 
theirs,  and  all  was  quiet :  the  fort  had  sur- 
rendered. Two  boats  were  then  sent  off  to 
the  fort  from  the  admirals,  and  not  another 
gun  was  heard :  2,000  Russians  had  sur- 
rendered prisoners  to  the  allied  fleets. 
The  French  and  English  troops  now  poured 
down  by  thousands  from  their  main  forts 
towards  the  battery,  and  boats  from  the  ships 
in  dozens,  the  boats  of  the  Royal  William 
schooner  not  long  behind  them  :  there  was 
no  resisting  it.  The  men  pulled  away,  and 
there  we  were,  where  only  a  few  minutes 
before  it  would  have  been  certain  death  to 
have  shown  our  noses.  Lost  in  wonder  and 
awe  at  the  devastation  before  us,  the  scene 
was  too  much.  The  prisoners  were  being 
taken  by  boatloads  to  the  vessels,  for  con- 
veyance* to  England  and  France  r  many  of 
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them  the  poorest  and  most  deplorable-look- 
ing objects  it  is  possible  to  conceive;  others, 
again,  looking  as  if  they  had  just  escaped 
from  a  tyrant,  and  were  at  last  freemen, 
laughing  and  quite  jolly.  Many  were  help- 
lessly drunk,  and  were  driven  along  by  the 
soldiery.  Carts  were  bringing  out  the  sick 
and  wounded — a  melancholy  sight,  indeed. 
We  did  not  enter  far  into  the  great  battery, 
it  being  dangerous  from  the  quantity  of  loose 
powder-bags  lying  about.  The  troops  were 
engaged  searching  for  the  Russian  officers; 
numbers  of  them  had  stowed  themselves 
away,  and  were  found  insensibly  drunk. 
None  but  those  who  have  seen,  as  I  now 
have,  the  capabilities  of  the  allied  powers, 
can  form  any  idea  of  their  means.  The 
walls  of  this  place  are  nine  feet  thick,  solid 
granite ;  the  roof  is  iron,  and,  under  the  iron, 
is  sand  six  feet  thick.  Yet,  there  it  is. 
Well  have  the  French  and  English  guns  done 
their  work  :  the  place  is  a  ruin  ;  the  roof  torn 
off;  the  solid  granite  blown  to  fragments  ;  the 
ground  is  ploughed  up  with  shot  and  shell 
around  it :  and  the  ships  that  did  this  work 
were  2,700  yards  off,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
hear,  not  one  ship  received  the  least  injury. 
The  French  troops  have  done  well,  it  is  said, 
with  their  rifles.  They  shot  the  men  at  the 
guns  in  the  fort  through  the  loopholes  ;  the 
bullets  (of  which  I  have  a  pocketful)  were  as 
thick  as  hail  at  the  foot  of  the  building.  The 
French  soldiers  were  bringing  out  all  sorts 
of  things. 

"  The  view  from  the  ruin  of  the  upper  tower 
is  delightful  in  the  extreme,  looking  over 
small  islands  out  of  all  number,  but  all 
covered  with  shrubs  and  trees.  The  men-of- 
war  all  decked  out  with  their  gay  flags ;  the 
boats  belonging  to  the  ships  sailing  about 
in  all  directions,  and  the  small  Swedish 
boats  navigated  by  women,  was  a  sight  not 
to  be  forgotten.  The  sheep  here  are  any- 
body's; they  are  very  nimble,  and  our  middies 
shoot  them.  I  did  not  venture  near  the 
French  camp,  as  the  cholera  is  raging  there 
violently.  Of  course,  with  all  this  gaiety  of 
scene  following  immediately  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  great  tower,  there  is  the  dark 
and  gloomy  in  attendance ;  although  unseen 
by  many,  I  could  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
sight,  and  my  ears  to  the  sounds  of  woe 
from  the  poor  Russian  women — many  with 
babies  in  their  arms — whose  husbands  had 
either  fallen  or  were  now  on  their  way  to 
England  or  France,  prisoners  of  war.  That 
monster  Nicholas  had  pressed  these  men, 
and  they  were  actually  locked  into  the  fort  I 
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iave  just  been  over,  to  fight  until  they 
Derished.  These  poor  women  are  now  with- 
out homes  or  means  of  any  kind  whatever. 
The  French  they  fear  to  approach,  but  cling 
;o  the  English  as  protectors ;  and  all  the 
English  here  seem  proud  of  the  distinction, 
t  saw  some  of  our  sturdy  fellows  dividing 
;heir  rations  with  them,  and  sheltering  them 
"rom  the  sun. 

"I  sat  beside  one  poor  creature  who  seemed 
overwhelmed  with  grief;  her  husband  had 
lad  his  arm  blown  off.  I  intended  to  give 
ler  some  pieces  of  silver,  and  placed  some 
jefore  her.  They  were  all  allowed  to  see 
iheir  husbands  before  leaving  for  England. 
The  officers  were  allowed  to  take  their  wives 
with  them;  indeed,  the  English  are  very 
kind." 

The  fall  of  Bomarsund  was  the  most  dig- 
nified and  gratifying  act  hitherto  performed 
by  the  allies  in  the  cause  of  the  Ottoman. 
Bomarsund,  with  its  solid  walls  of  granite 
nine  feet  thick,  and  its  roof  of  iron,  was  smit- 
ten by  the  cannon  of  the  allies  as  a  house  of 
jlass  might  be  by  the  mailed  hand  of  a  giant; 
itself  shattered  and  overthrown,  and  its  de- 
fenders carried  away  into  captivity.  But  in 
losing  Bomarsund,  the  czar  also  lost  the 
reputation  of  his  great  fortresses  for  impreg- 
nability. If  Bomarsund  could  be  shattered, 
and  if  need  were,  pulverised,  by  French  and 
English  cannon,  then  why  not  Cronstadt 
also  ?  Why  not  Sebastopol  ?  The  French 
general,*  in  writing  to  the  minister  of  war, 
thus  referred  to  this  point :  "  The  destruc- 
tion of  Bomarsund  will  be  a  considerable 
loss  for  Russia,  both  in  a  material  and  moral 
point  of  view.  We  have,  in  one  week,  de- 
stroyed the  prestige  attached  to  their  ram- 
parts of  granite,  which,  it  has  been  said, 
were  invulnerable  against  cannon.  We 
know  now,  that  there  is  nothing  in  these 
fine  and  threatening  fortifications  to  secure 
them  from  the  effects  of  a  well-directed 
fire.  This  fine  result,  Monsieur  le  Marechal, 
is  due  to  the  intelligence,  the  devotedness, 
and  the  courage  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  expeditionary  corps,  and  of  the  allied 
fleets.  Everyone  has  done  his  duty ;  danger, 
fatigue,  and  privations  have  been  unheeded 
by  those  French  soldiers  whom  it  is  so  glo- 
rious to  command."  Admiral  Napier  much 
regretted  that  there  was  not  scope  for  action 
for  the  whole  of  the  fleet,  and  also  that  the 
enemy  did  not  attempt  to  raise  the  siege 

'  The  French  emperor  bestowed  upon  General 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers  the  staff  of  a  marshal  of  France, 
as  a  reward  for  his  exertions  at  Bomarsund. 
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with  their  fleets.  In  the  latter  case,  judging 
from  the  zeal  and  gallantry  of  the  officers 
and  men  under  his  command,  he  thought  it 
most  probable  that  many  of  the  Russian 
ships  would  have  found  their  way  into 
British  ports. 

To  restore  tranquillity  to  the  poor  in- 
habitants of  the  Aland  Isles,  the  following 
proclamation  was  issued  and  read  in  all 
their  churches : — 

"  We,  the  undersigned  commanders-in- 
chief  of  the  combined  naval  and  land  forces, 
hereby  authorise  the  authorities  of  these 
islands  to  continue  in  the  administration  of 
their  respective  duties,  and  we  rely  on  their 
doing  so  with  zeal  and  circumspection. 

"  In  times  of  tumult  and  war,  it  devolves 
upon  every  well-disposed  citizen  to  do  his 
utmost  in  maintaining  order  and  peace  ;  the 
lower  classes  must  not  be  led  away  with  the 
belief  that  no  law  or' order  exists,  for  these 
will  be  enforced  with  as  much  rigour  as 
heretofore. 

"  Since  the  late  events,  which  have  changed 
the  aspect  of  these  islands,  the  blockade  has 
been  raised,  and  the  public  are  informed  that 
they  are  at  liberty  to  trade  with  Sweden  on 
the  same  conditions  and  privileges  as  hereto- 
fore. 

"  Each  and  every  one  is  cautioned  against 
holding  any  communication  or  intercourse 
with  the  enemy  or  Finland  ;  and  if  any  one 
is  found  aiding  them  in  any  way,  he  will  be 
punished  most  severely. 

"  Given  under  our  hands,  &c., 

"  BARAOUAY  D'HiLLiERS. 
"CHARLES  NAPIER. 
"  PARSEVAL  DESCHENES. 
" JONES." 


The  prisoners  were  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  forces,  1,000 
and  odd  to  each.  General  Bodisco,  the  gover- 
nor of  Bomarsund,  and  a  number  of  Russian 
officers,  were  sent  by  the  steam  frigate  Souf- 
fleur  to  France,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
prisoners  belonging  to  the  French  were 
embarked  on  board  the  CUopatre  and  the 
Syrene,  and  taken  to  Brest.  The  general 
was  accompanied  by  his  two  aides-de-camp, 
his  wife,  one  of  his  children  (a  boy  between 
four  and  five  years  of  age),  and  two  servants. 
The  whole  party  were  permitted  to  take 
apartments  at  an  hotel,  where  they  awaited 
the  decision  of  the  government  as  to  their 
future  destination. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  the  Hannibal 
and  the  Termagant  arrived  respectively  at 


Deal  and  Sheerness.     The  first  brought  223 
Russian  prisoners;  and  the  last  199  soldiers 
and  one  woman,  together  with  three  officers 
and   their   wives.     The    Valorous   and    the 
Dauntless   also  brought   small   numbers  of 
prisoners;  and  the  Jamei  arrived  with  132 
Russian  soldiers,  nine  women,  and  thirteen 
children.     Twenty  of  these  prisoners  were 
convicts,  destined  for  Siberia,   but  sent  to 
Bomarsund  to  assist  in  working  the  guns  in 
the  principal  fort.    They  were  said  to  be  the 
most   depraved    characters,    many  of  them 
having  been   condemned  for  murders,  and 
others  for    the    perpetration    of    most    de- 
testable  crimes.     These  men  were    put  on 
board  the  Benbow  prison-ship.     The  Hon. 
Keith  Stewart,  captain  of  the  Termagant, 
gave  a  farewell  dinner  to  the  officers  and 
their  wives  previously  to  their  being  sent  on 
board   the   Devonshire.     Captain    Swearoff, 
one  of  the  Russian  officers,   proposed  the 
health  of  their  entertainer,  and  for  himself 
and  his   associates    begged  to  return    him 
their  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  kindness 
shown,  both  to  them  and  their  wives,  during 
the  time  they  had  been  on  board  his  ship. 
The  officers  stated  that  the  emperor  does 
not  grant  them  any  pay  while  prisoners  of 
war,  nor  allow  them  to  return  on  parole  of 
honour,    nor   to   serve.      They   all  seemed 
quite  happy  at  the  idea  of  a  residence  in 
England,    but   earnestly  expressed   a   hope 
that  our  government  will  confer  on  them 
the   same   liberty   that   was    given    to   the 
officers  of  the  Tiger — namely,  to  remain  on 
shore,   in    private   lodgings,    at    their   own 
expense.     The  Russian  press  have,  however, 
with    their    customary    want    of    veracity, 
accused  the  English  of  treating  their  pri- 
soners with  extreme  cruelty.     The  Russian 
soldiers  were  thin,  ill-fed  looking  men,  and 
inferior,  both  in  physical  strength  and  in- 
telligence, to  the  soldiers  of  western  Europe. 
Their  long  gray  pepper-and-salt  great  coats, 
with   faded    facings,   and   destitute   of  any 
brass   ornaments,    gave    them    a   poor   and 
dingy  look.     Their  wives  were  plainly  but 
neatly  dressed,  most  of  them  wearing  co- 
loured handkerchiefs  round  their  heads,  and 
bearing   a    resemblance    to    the    Bavarian 
broom-girls  we  sometimes  see  in  our  streets. 
The   Russian  prisoners  carried  the  cholera 
with  them  on  board  the   Termagant,   and 
out  of  forty-three  of  these  poor  fellows  who 
were  attacked  during  the  passage  to  Eng- 
land,   seventeen    perished.      The    Russian 
officers   were  very  superior  to  their  men. 
They  were  fine-looking  fellows,  and  both 
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well-educated    and    possessed    of    pleasing 
manners. 

A  curious  circumstance  has  been  stated 
Lr  connexion  with  the  destruction  of  Bomar- 
sund.  It  is,  that  towards  the  last  of  the 
conflict,  the  Russians  loaded  their  muskets 
with  silver  rubles,  or  as  others  say,  with 
shot  made  out  of  rubles  cut  into  pieces. 
Whether  this  was  done  from  a  superstitious 
feeling,  or  with  a  view  to  deprive  the  victors 
of  the  contents  of  the  military  chest,  is  not 
known.  Opinions  leant  towards  the  latter 
speculation ;  because  after  the  surrender  of 
the  fortress,  a  quantity  of  specie  was  found 
secreted  in  the  earth.  The  charging  their 
muskets  with  coins  may,  however,  have 
arisen  from  a  superstition.  Probably  the 
ignorant  Russian  soldiers  feared  that  their 
enemies  might  have  been  in  league  with 
the  powers  of  darkness,  and  the  idea  that  a 
wizard  can  only  be  slain  by  a  silver  bullet 
is  extremely  general  among  ignorant  and 
superstitious  minds. 

When  the  allies  were  in  possession  of 
Bomarsund,  the  question  naturally  arose, 
what  should  be  done  with  it  ?  Should  they 
repair  and  occupy  it,  or  level  its  fortifica- 
tions with  the  dust,  and  thus  prevent  them 
from  again  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians?  On  this  subject  the  admirals 
sent  for  commands  from  their  respective 
governments,  who  returned  for  answer  that 
the  fortifications  should  be  utterly  destroyed, 
and  the  islands  abandoned.  The  project  of 
restoring  the  ruined  fortifications  to  Sweden 
was  contemplated,  and  we  believe  an  offer  of 
them  was  made  to  that  state,  on  condition 
that  she  should  hold  them  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  allies  until  the  peace :  but  Sweden 
appears  not  to  have  accepted  the  offer,  pro- 
bably because  she  feared  herself  not  strong 
enough  to  retain  them. 

It  was  certainly  the  wisest  policy  to  lay 
Bomarsund  in  ruins.  "  Destroy  the  nests," 
said  a  warrior  who  fought  against  the 
enemies  of  the  mind,  "destroy  the  nests, 
and  the  crows  will  not  return."  As  to  a 
permanent  occupation  of  the  Aland  Islands 
by  French  or  English  troops,  the  extreme 
bitterness  of  the  winters  would  render  it  a 
compound  of  madness  and  cruelty.  The 
rigour  of  that  merciless  season  is  such  as 
neither  French  nor  English  could  stand  up 
against;  and  even  amongst  the  Russian 
troops,  the  mortality  there  is  most  alarming. 
This  is  seen  by  the  inscriptions  on  the 
tombs  in  the  military  cemetery,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  Russian  government  had 
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ately  ordered  the  construction  of  a  military 
lospital  as  spacious  as  the  fortress  itself. 
Prom  the  commencement  of  November  to 
the  end  of  April  the  climate  is  so  bitter,  that 
the  centigrade  thermometer  ranges  from 
20°  to  25°,  and  rises  often  to  30°.  During 
his  period,  the  cold  is  sometimes  increased 
by  violent  north-westerly  winds,  which  fre- 
quently blow  in  winter  during  several  con- 
secutive days,  and  render  the  islands  com- 
pletely uninhabitable  for  foreigners.  Some 
of  the  Russian  officers  taken  prisoners  at 
Bomarsund  stated  that  they  had  often  tra- 
velled in  sledges  from  Aland  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, encamping  at  night  on  the  ice.  They 
said,  also,  there  were  still  in  the  island 
several  old  men,  who  perfectly  recollected 
having  seen,  in  1809,  a  corps  of  Russian 
cavalry,  jof  15,000  men,  coming  from  Fin- 
land, and  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to 
Aland  on  the  ice. 

The  blowing  up  of  the  fortification  com- 
menced on  the  30th  of  August,  with  the 
destruction  of  Fort  Prasto,which  Lad  escaped 
almost  uninjured  frorn  the  bombardment. 
The  necessary  quantity  of  powder  having 
been  placed  beneath  its  walls,  the  prepara- 
tions made,  and  the  train  fired,  a  rumbling 
sensation  was  felt,  then  two  terrific  explo- 
sions were  heard,  and  the  fort  was  hurled 
into  the  air  in  uncouth  masses,  accompanied 
by  enormous  columns  of  dust  and  smoke. 
A  strong  wind  carried  away  the  artificial 
darkness  thus  caused,  and  revealed  nothing 
of  Fort  Prasto  but  two  little  bits  of  wall, 
each  about  twenty  feet  high,  standing 
amidst  a  ruinous  heap  of  blackened  rafters 
and  masses  of  stone.  The  enormous  stores 
of  provisions  found  in  Bomarsund  were 
generously  given  to  the  poor  country-people, 
the  homes  of  many  of  whom  had  been 
burnt  by  the  Russians  to  prevent  their 
affording  shelter  to  the  allies.  The  supply 
was  very  seasonable,  and  the  poor  creatures 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  receive  it.  Indeed, 
but  for  it,  many  of  them  would  probably 
have  starved  during  the  winter.  Fort  Not- 
tich  was  mined  and  blown  up.  Only  half 
the  quantity  of  powder  used  at  Prasto  was 
employed,  and  the  ruin  was  not  so  com- 
plete. 

The  same  day,  a  Russian  vessel,  bearing 
a  flag  of  truce  flying  from  a  pole  forward, 
arrived  at  Bomarsund.  She  was  instantly 
boarded,  both  by  English  and  French  guard- 
boats,  and  her  captain  carried  before  Sir  C. 
Napier.  On  being  questioned,  the  captain 
said  that  he  had  been  sent  from  Helsingfors 
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to  a  place  near  Abo,  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
where  he  was  to  meet  the  officers'  and  sol- 
diers' wives  taken  at  Bomarsund;  but  not 
finding  them  there,  he  ventured  to  approach 
the  latter  place.  Sir  Charles  told  him,  that 
by  doing  so  he  had  laid  himself  open  to 
capture,  because  he  had  no  business  to 
come  beyond  his  first  destination;  and 
therefore  he  would  be  detained  until  it  was 
convenient  to  send  him  back  with  an  escort. 
The  mines  under  the  great  tower  of 
Bomarsund  were  fired  in  the  evening  of  the 
2nd  of  September.  It  was  nearly  dark  when 
the  series  of  explosions,  to  the  number  of 
five  or  six,  occurred.  The  effect  was  grand, 
even  to  awfulness.  "  None  of  the  shells," 
says  a  spectator,  "  had  been  removed  from 
the  fort,  and  when  they  were  blown  into 
the  air,  those  projectiles  were  banging  off 
in  all  directions,  sparkling  like  a  bright  star 
at  the  moment  of  their  bursting.  The  ruins 
•  afterwards  took  fire,  and  burnt  with  great 
violence.  About  twelve  the  fire  reached 
another  magazine,  which  sent  the  burning 
timber  and  hot  stones  blazing  like  meteors 
through  the  air.  A  portion  of  the  centre  of 
the  tower  had  been  purposely  left  for  Admiral 
I  Chads  to  try  the  effect  of  the  broadsides 
j  of  the  Edinburgh.  On  Monday,  the  4th, 
!  he  laid  his  ship  within  500  yards,  and  fired 
:  seven  broadsides,  which  made  a  complete 
i  breach  in  the  wall,  knocking  several  embra- 
sures into  one,  and  proving  pretty  clearly 
j  that,  if  the  other  forts  of  the  emperor  are 
built  like  this,  they  are  no  match  against 
!  our  'wooden  walls.'  The  admiral  then 
tried  broadsides  at  1,000  yards,  but  neither 
the  firing  nor  its  effect  was  satisfactory.  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  four  natives  were 
blown  up  with  the  fort.  They  had  been 
repeatedly  warned  to  go  away,  but  secreted 
themselves  in  hopes,  I  suppose,  of  plunder, 
not  believing  the  mines  were  to  be  sprung. 
One  man  escaped,  by  some  miracle,  to  tell 
the  tale.  The  foundations  of  the  forts  in 
contemplation  (some  of  which  are  already 
twenty  feet  high,  and  were  to  contain  160 
guns  in  casemates)  are  being  blown  up  by 
some  few  sappers  and  miners  left  behind  for 
that  purpose.  With  this  exception  all  the 
troops  have  embarked,  and  left  Led  Sund 
yesterday  for  home." 

Several  vessels  of  the  allied  fleet  left  Led 
Sund  as  early  as  the  21st  of  August,  and 
steamed  in  the  direction  of  Mango.  On 
Sunday,  the  27th,  General  Baraguay  d'Hil- 
liers  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  reached  Hango, 
and  there  was  a  probability  that  the  scenes 


enacted  at  Bomarsund  would  be  repeated. 
The  disheartened  Russians,  however,  fore- 
seeing the  result  of  a  bombardment  by  such 
a  force  as  then  threatened  them,  and  anxious 
by  any  means  to  escape  from  the  disgrace 
of  defeat  and  surrender,  themselves  blew  up 
the  fortifications  of  Hango  in  the  sight  of 
the  enemy,  and  retreated  to  Abo,  where 
15,000  of  their  countrymen  were  stationed. 
The  steamers  proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
Abo,  but  after  ascertaining  that  it  was 
strongly  guarded  and  protected  by  numerous 
gun-boats,  they  retired.  The  reason  of  this 
act  is  assigned  in  the  following  despatches 
respecting  it : — 

"  Reconnaissance  of  the  Enemy's  Qun-boats  and 
Steamers  at  Abo. 

"  Duke  of  Wellington,  Led  Sund,  Aug.  27th. 

"  Sir, — Having  received  information  that  Kus- 
sian  troops  and  gun-boats  were  among  the  is- 
lands, I  sent  Captain  Scott  with  a  small  squa- 
dron to  find  them  out,  and  I  beg  to  enclose  his 
very  able  report. 

"  Captain  Scott  threaded  his  way  through  the 
islands  in  a  most  persevering  manner,  as  their 
lordships  will  see  by  the  chart  I  send  ;  his  ships 
were  repeatedly  on  shore,  and  the  Odin  no  less 
than  nine  times,  before  they  discovered  the 
enemy's  gun-boats  and  steamers  lying  behind 
a  floating  boom,  supported  on  each  side  by 
batteries  and  a  number  of  troops,  covering  the 
town  of  Abo,  where  they  have  collected  a  large 
force. 

"  1  take  this  opportunity  of  bringing  under 
their  lordships'  notice  the  very  great  exertions 
of  the  surveying  officers,  Captain  Sullivan, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Evans,  master  of  the  Lightning, 
and  Commander  Otter,  of  the  Allan;  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  owing 
to  their  exertions  this  fleet  have  found  their 
way,  with  comparatively  little  damage,  into 
creeks  and  corners  never  intended  for  ships- 
of-the-line ;  day  and  night  have  they  worked, 
and  worked  successfully.  Commander  Otter  is 
an  old  officer,  and  well  worthy  of  promotion ; 
and  Captain  Sullivan  and  his  assisting  surveyor 
deserve  the  protection  of  their  lordships. 
"  I  have,  Ac., 

"  C.  NAPIEB. 

"  Vice-admiral  and  Commander-in-chief. 
"  The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  London." 

(Enclosure  No.  1  in  Sir  Charles  Napier'i 
Letter.) — Her  Majesty's  ship  Odin,  Led  Sund, 
August  25th. 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  state  that,  in 
pursuance  of  your  orders,  dated  the  18th  of 
August,  I  proceeded,  with  her  majesty's  ships 
Odin,  Allan,  Gorgon,  and  Driver,  under  my 
command,  towards  Kumblinge  and  the  islands 
east  of  it. 
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"  Having  procured  a  pilot  at  Dagerby,  we 
felt  our  way  on  with  boats  and  leads  through  a 
most  difficult  and  intricate  navigation,  in  the 
course  of  which  every  ship  has  been  on  shore 
(Gorgon  and  Odin  frequently),  but  we  hope 
with  no  further  injury  than  that  done  to  the 
copper  in  various  places. 

"  At  Kumblinge  and  the  adjacent  islands,  I 
was  unable  to  obtain  any  information  of  troops 
or  gun-boats,  but  learnt  6n  Sunday,  at  Aster- 
holm,  that  a  small  fast  steam-boat  from  Abo  was 
in  our  immediate  vicinity. 

"  Rather  than  return  to  your  flag  without 
intelligence,  I  resolved  to  attempt  a  passage 
to  Abo,  and  on  Monday,  at  daylight,  leaving 
the  larger  ships  at  anchor,  I  took  all  the  mas- 
ters in  the  Alban,  surreyed  and  buoyed  off  a 
passage  for  ten  miles  to  Bergham,  and  then 
returned  for  the  other  ships,  but  the  Gorgon 
grounding  delayed  us  for  that  night. 

"  On  Tuesday  we  made  our  way  in  safety 
into  the  comparatively  main  -open  track  to 
Abo,  beyond  Bergham  ;  at  two,  P.M.,  observed 
a  small  steamer  watching  us ;  and  at  three, 
P.M.,  several  gun-boats  moving  a  body  of  troops 
from  the  point  (one  and-a-half  miles  to  the 
north-west)  up  to  the  chain  across  the  narrow 
entrance  to  the  harbour. 

"  Having  approached  to  within  3,000  yards, 
the  Alban  stood  in  to  sound.  The  entrance  of 
the  harbour  was  closed  by  two  impediments  ; 
the  one  in  front  appeared  to  be  a  chain  laid 
on  a  floating  platform,  the  other  of  stakes  and 
booms,  between  which  the  gun-boats  were  sta- 
tioned at  regular  intervals,  and  the  steam-ves- 
sels (four  in  number)  were  under  the  shelter  of 
the  points. 

"About  four,  P.M.,  the  Alban  fired  the  first 
shell,  which  burst  over  one  of  the  gun-boats. 
I  then  commenced  firing,  and  was  followed  at 
intervals  by  the  Gorgon  and  Driver,  but  with 
little  or  no  effect  that  we  could  discover,  exeept 
that  of  fully  answering  my  purpose  in  drawing 
a  return  from  the  masked  batteries  and  gun- 
boats. Only  one  of  the  former,  at  the  end  of 
the  boom,  mounted  a  gun  or  guns  of  large 
calibre  and  long  range,  but  which  was  con- 
cealed from  our  view  by  a  point  of  land.  The 
others — three  in  number — about  one  mile  to 
the  west  of  the  boom,  as  far  as  we  could 
judge,  did  not  in  any  one  case  mount  more 
than  five,  or  less  than  three,  small  guns.  A 
fort,  of  apparently  eight  or  nine  large  guns,  at 
a  distance,  constructed  to  enfilade  both  pas- 
sages, fired  repeatedly,  but  the  shot  invariably 
fell  a  very  short  distance  beyond  the  south  end 
of  Little  Beckholm. 

"  As  my  object  was  not  to  attack  Abo,  but 
to  examine  its  defences,  I  contented  myself 
with  firing  a  shot  occasionally  at  the  gun-boats, 
or  whatever  looked  like  a  masked  battery.  In 
the  meantime,  Commander  Otter,  in  the  most 
zealous  and  gallant  manner,  after  going  as  close 
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as  it  was  prudent  in  the  Alban,  pulled  in  with 
his  gig,  sounding  just  within  range  of  the  gun- 
boats and  batteries,  which  were  all  the  time 
keeping  up  a  constant  fire. 

"  The  sum  of  the  information  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  with  his  assistance,  and  that  of 
Commanders  Cracroft  and  Hobart,  amounts  to 
this; — seventeen  row-boats,  two  guns  each,  and 
about  twenty  oars  on  each  side ;  four  steam- 
vessels  (all  small),  two  having  the  flag  with 
cross  anchors  in  it ;  and  another  was  observed 
steaming  away  through  the  channel  to  the 
eastward  of  Beckholm.  Three  (if  not  four) 
masked  batteries,  and  another  I  think  in  course 
of  construction,  for  the  position  of  which  I 
refer  you  to  the  very  clear  delineation  executed 
by  Commander  Otter. 

"  The  channel  appears  to  be  very  narrow, 
and  the  thick  woods  were  evidently  full  of 
soldiers.  We  learnt  that  our  arrival  had  been 
anticipated  (as  we  expected,  knowing  that  we 
had  been  watched  by  a  steamer  for  some  days), 
and  that  4,000  additional  troops  had  been  sent 
on  the  previous  day,  and  5,000  more  were  ex- 
pected to  arrive  on  the  following  day ;  that 
there  were  six  steamers — five  sn-.all  and  one 
large  (the  latter  we  did  not  see) — and  eighteen 
boats  and  two  guns,  and  eighty  men,  besides 
soldiers  in  each. 

"  The  weather  was  so  bad  on  Thursday  that 
I  was  detained  under  Bergo,  and  went  into 
Bomarsund  this  morning  ;  when,  having  com- 
municated with  Captain  Warden,  and  received 
his  despatches,  I  proceeded  to  join  your  flag. 

"  I  have  only  to  add  my  very  anxious  hope 
that  my  proceedings  may  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  commander-in-chief. 
"  I  have,  &c., 

"  FRANCIS  SCOTT,  Captain. 
"  Vice-admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier,  K.C.B., 
"  Commander-in-Chief." 

(Enclosure    No.    2    in    Sir   Charles   Napier's 

Letter.) — Her  Majesty's  ship  Odin,  Led  Sund, 

August  25th. 

"  Sir, — In  returning  to  your  flag  from  de- 
tached service  with  the  squadron  you  did  me 
the  honour  to  place  under  my  orders,  it  is  my 
gratifying  duty  to  express  to  you  how  well  and 
ably  I  have  been  supported  by  Commanders 
Otter,  Cracroft,  and  Hobart,  in  their  respective 
ships,  during  my  late  examination  of  Abo  and 
its  defences,  and  engagement  with  the  batteries 
and  gun-boats  at  that  place ;  and  I  beg  to  offer 
my  humble  testimony  to  their  ability,  zeal,  and 
great  exertions  during  a  week  of  very  difficult 
and  harassing  duties. 

"  I  desire  most  particularly  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  services  performed  by  Commander 
Otter  during  that  time.  Nothing  but  the  most 
unceasing  and  laborious  efforts  of  a  clever,  in- 
defatigable, and  zealous  officer  could  have  per- 
formed the  duties  I  required  of  him,  which 
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alone  enabled  me  to  obtain  the  information 
herewith  enclosed,  and  to  examine  a  place  so 
difficult  of  access  and  so  little  known  as  Abo, 
in  the  limited  time  to  which  I  was  restricted 
by  you. 

"  Under  the  above  circumstances,  upon  public 
grounds,  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  naval 
service,  which  I  know  you  have  so  much  at 
heart,  I  beg  to  urge  your  recommendation  of 
that  officer  and  Lieutenant  William  Mould, 
senior  and  gunnery  lieutenant  of  this  ship,  to 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty  for 
that  promotion  their  constant  and  valuable 
services  have  so  long  entitled  them  to  expect 
and  hope  for.  "  I  have,  &c., 

"  FRANCIS  SCOTT,  Captain. 
"  Vice-admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier,  K..C.B." 

We  shall  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  upon 
thia  first  great  event  in  the  war,  as  far  as 
the  allies  were  concerned,  because  we  can 
do  so  with  something  of  national  pride 
Such  an  event  was  wanting  to  preserve  the 
reputation  of  England  and  France  from  the 
stain  of  indifference  or  idleness.  The  laurels 
had  hitherto  been  worn  by  the  brave  Turks, 
and  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  individual 
cases  of  chivalrous  action)  by  them  alone; 
but  in  the  destruction  of  Bomarsund  the 
allies  also  snatched  a  wreath.  So  much  of 
interest,  indeed,  pertains  to  this  memorable 
bombardment,  which  rocked  the  pride  of 
Russia,  that  we  shall  offer  no  apology  for 
the  insertion  of  the  following  pictorial  letters, 
as  they  give  many  particulars  on  minor 
points  not  contained  in  other  accounts,  and 
nave  moreover  such  a  dashing,  sailor-like  air, 
that  they  will  be  instantly  recognised  as  the 
composition  of  a  British  naval  officer : — 
"  Her  Majesty's  ship  Leopard,  Prasto  Chan- 
nel, Bomarsund,  Wednesday,  Aug.  16th, 
half-past  five,  A.M. 

"  My  dear  , — On   Monday    we   did 

little.  The  large  fort  commenced  firing  in 
the  evening  on  the  one  that  had  been  taken 
by  the  French  (for  I  must  tell  you  we  saw 
the  tricolour  planted  on  it  on  the  Monday 
morning.)  They  entered  it  on  that  morn- 
ing, and  found  thirty-four  soldiers,  with 
captain,  stretched  on  the  ground  perfectly 
exhausted  from  fatigue.  They  were  made 
prisoners.  The  fortress  was  gutted  witl 
shot  and  shell ;  and,  as  a  French  officer  de- 
scribed it  to  me,  a  perfect  'lace-work'  from 
rifle-balls.  All  the  wounded  had  been  re 
moved — fifty-nine  bodies  were  found  in 
quicklime,  where  they  stowed  them,  as 
they  dared  not  leave  the  fort  to  bury  them 
but  they  consider  more  than  this  uumbc 
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ell.     (The  French  discovered  a  train  lead 
ug  to  a  mine,  they  supposed ;  they  could 
not   find  the  mine,  but   they  cut   off  the 
rain,  and  having  made  all  their  arrange- 
ments they  prepared  to  occupy  the  place.) 
Jut,  to  return  from  this  awkward  and  long 
tarenthesis.    We  were  on  Monday  morning 
ordered   to   be   about  2,000  yards  off  the 
econd  highest  fort.     We  did  so,  and,  as  I 
ay,  the  lower  and  large  Russian  fort  opened 
ire  on  the  upper   one,   and  on    yesterday 
morning,    when   I   went   on    deck,    it   was 
racking  away  cheerily — it  appears  they  set 
ire  to  it  with  red-hot"  shell  and  rockets.     I 
>elieve   the    French    soldiers   had   then   to 
ivacuate.     The  English,  at  eight,  A.M.,  yes- 
erday,  opened  fire  on  the  fort  we  lay  abreast 
of,  from  a  screened  battery  and  breastwork 
on  the  hill,  and  we,  to  aid  them,   opened 
rom  our  position;    but,  though  our  shot 
struck  at  that  long  range,  it  was  uncertain, 
and  as  the  admiral   was  off  to  the   com- 
mander-in-chief,  and  we  dared  not  go  fur- 
ther on  without  him,  we  had  to  give  it  up, 
as  it  was  only  wasting  shell ;  for  not  more 
than  one  in  six  hit,  as  the  ship  was  rolling 
a  little,  but  what  did  hit  did  damage  indeed. 
They  returned  our  fire,  and  during  the  day 
their  shot  flew  over  us,  between  our  mast 
and  rigging ;  many  struck  close  to  the  ship, 
some  of  them  red-hot;  fortunately  we  did 
not  get  hulled.    The  English  battery  on  the 
hill  kept  up  a  fierce  fire  on  the  fort :  it  was 
manfully  returned  by  the  three  forts,  the 
English  directing  their  attention  to  the  fort 
abreast  of  which  we  lay  alone ;  the  effect  of 
the  shot  and  shell  on  the  roof  was  beautiful. 
The  fort  that  had  been  taken  was  smoking 
away,  when  at  half-past  eleven,  A.M.,  I  saw 
it  fly  up  into  the  air  with  an  awful  cloud  of 
lurid,    pitchy,    greasy   smoke    and    flames. 
Through  the  glass  1   could  see  millions  of 
all  sorts  of  bodies  and  stones  flying  up,  and 
then  came  an  awful  roar  and  report !     All 
was  one  huge  impenetrable  black  veil  on 
the  hill,  hiding  camps,  forts,  and  batteries 
for  a  time ;  and  when  this  rolled  sluggishly 
away,  a  remnant  of  a  shattered  wall  alone 
pointed  out  the  place  where  stood  the  proud 
fort  that  had  been  so  hotly  contended  for 
but  a  day  before  1     The  fire  continued  all 
day  without  stopping  for  a  second ;  it  was 
one  eternal  ceaseless  roar   of  artillery.     1 
could  see  the  English  sand-battery  on  the 
hill    getting   sadly  knocked    about  by   the 
enemy's  shot,  and  1  learnt  in  the  evening 
that  one  officer,  a  lieutenant  of  engineers,  a 
son  of  Lord  Wrottesley,  had  been  cut  in 
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two  with  a  shot;  besides  several  soldiers 
killed  and  wounded,  some  pickets  and  out- 
lying sentries  were  picked  off.  The  roar  of 
artillery  never  slackened  till  seven  o'clock, 
P.M.,  when  a  white  rag  was  seen  thrust  up 
through  the  fearful  shot-swept  gap  in  the 
roof  and  wall  of  the  devoted,  fort.  Firing 
instantly  ceased.  What  has  taken  place 
since  then  between  the  English  and  the 
governor  of  the  fort  I  have  not  yet  learnt. 
I  conceive  their  ammunition  must  be  all 
out,  for  I  do  think  that  they  would  return 
our  fire  from  only  a  single  stone  of  the 
wreck  of  the  forts.  At  eight  o'clock  (by- 
the-bye)  we  are  to  weigh,  and  to-day  is  to 
be  the  grand  day.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
navy !  Prasto  fort  and  the  large  fort  are 
this  day  to  be  the  victims  of  the  wooden 
walls ;  the  large  fort  is  as  big  as  the  other 
three  put  into  one.  They  will,  I  believe, 
make  the  resistance  of  desperate  men.  This 
will  be  the  severest  day's  fighting  we  have 
had  yet;  we  are  to  weigh  and  go  to  the 
fleet  to  take  up  our  position  in  line  of  battle 
at  eight  o'clock,  opposite  the  large  fort.  It 
is  now  half-past  six ;  all  is  in  anchor  pre- 
paration, and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  we 
shall  (as  many  as  are  alive)  walk  into  the 
ruins  of  Bomarsund  this  evening." 


"Thursday  morning,  Aug.  17,  six,  A.M. 
"Victory! — Aland  is  ours.  At  half-past 
nine,  A.M.,  yesterday,  the  Leopard,  18,  the 
Hecla,  6,  and  Cocyte  (French),  4,  steamed 
into  within  1,600  yards  of  Prasto  fort,  and 
about  800  yards  behind  this  we  had  the 
main  fort  of  Boomar.  This  was  a  good 
dodge  as  it  turned  out,  for  every  shot  that 
flew  over  Prasto  went  slap  into  the  other. 
We  anchored  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  and 
beat  to  quarters  at  forty  minutes  past  nine. 
We  were  all  ready.  The  admiral  came 
down  on  the  main  deck  and  made  a  short 
speech  to  the  men,  who,  by  the  way,  fought 
with  nothing  but  trowsers  and  a  sleeveless 
flannel  on.  Fire  !  and  a  broadside  from  the 
ships  went  slap  into  the  devoted  forts ;  a  few 
trees  intervened  between  us,  so  we  could 
only  see  the  roof.  Broadside  after  broad- 
side continued  to  be  discharged,  and  I  sup- 
pose we  fired  a  dozen  or  so  before  they  re- 
plied, and  this  dozen  (we  afterwards  heard 
from  one  of  them)  killed  and  wounded  sixty 
of  them ;  at  last  they  opened.  I  heard  the 
shot  strike  our  side  and  pitch  close  to  us. 
Well,  the  fire  was  kept  up  with  great 
rapidity  from  six  main  deck  32's,  two  84' s, 
and  two  68's — all  shell.  It  continued  for 
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about  an  hour  and-a-half.  I  went  up  the 
main  deck  occasionally,  and  looking  through 
the  port  could  see  the  shot  ricochetting  to- 
wards us  and  go  slap  into  our  sides.  One 
shot  came  right  through,  and  rolled  across  the 
main  deck.  This  lasted, as  I  say, an  hour  and- 
a-half;  not  an  accident  took  place  on  board, 
though  how  they  escaped  I  know  not,  for  the 
old  Leopard  had  tweve  shots  through  her 
hull,  the  maintopmast  shot  away,  and  a 
great  hole  in  both  sides  of  her  foremost 
funnel.  One  large  paddle-box  boat,  on  the 
starboard  side,  got  struck  by  a  32-pound 
shot ;  first  cutting  the  ridge-rope,  it  passed 
through  both  sides  of  the  boat,  passed  over 
the  deck,  carried  away  an  iron  stancheon 
two  inches  thick  (its  own  breadth  of  it),  cut 
another  ridge-rope,  and  went  on  its  way  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  The  shot  that 
took  away  our  topmast  was  a  32-pounder; 
it  cut  the  starboard  topmast  rigging,  went 
clean  through  the  maintopmast  above  the 
cap  (fourteen  inches  solid  pine !)  drove 
splinters  three  feet  long  up  and  down  it, 
right  through  the  centre;  it  went  clean 
through  the  mainroyal  yard  and  sail,  stopped 
up  in  the  port-topmast  shrouds,  which  it  also 
cut,  and  passed  on  its  way.  The  splinters 
flew  about  all  over  the  ship ;  the  piece  of 
iron  stancheon  cut  a  coil  of  rope,  and  struck 
a  piece  a  foot  thick  off  the  edge  of  the 
paddle-box.  It's  wonderful  what  a  shot  will 
do ;  but  not  an  accident  occurred — no  killed 
or  wounded.  I  don't  know  about  the  Cocyte. 
On  the  white  flag  being  hoisted,  we  went 
round  to  Boomar,  to  report  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  who,  with  Admiral  Plum- 
ridge  and  the  French  and  English  generals, 
went  to  treat.  The  general  of  the  fort  yielded 
up  his  sword  to  Sir  Charles  or  to  General 
Jones — I  know  not  which — and  the  garrison 
laid  down  their  arms.  Old  Bodisco  was 
asked  if  he  surrendered  to  the  allies.  He 
said,  '  Yes ;  I  hope  you  think  I  fought  my 
forts  well  ?'  '  Yes,'  said  the  English  gene- 
ral, '  you  fought  as  long  as  a  brave  man 
should.'  We  then  made  a  general  recall  of 
all  ships  engaged,  some  miles  and  miles  off, 
and  we  hauled  in  close  to  the  large  fort  to 
take  the  prisoners.  Three  thousand  French, 
or  more,  and  as  many  English  troops,  marched 
into  the  fort  with  colours  flying ;  2,000  Rus- 
sians, soldiers  and  officers,  marched  out  dis- 
armed, and  we  commenced  taking  them  on 
board.  The  large  fort  was  riddled — miserably 
riddled  ;  we  took  450  men  and  five  officers ; 
the  latter  appeared  very  broken-spirited — 
the  men  did  not  care.  The  officers,  as  also 
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the  men,  begged  to  be  let  lie  down,  for  it 
was  three  weeks  since  any  man  in  the  forts 
had  taken  off  as  much  as  his  boots.  They 
had  slept  at  their  guns — they  looked  like  it, 
indeed ;  many  were  seriously  wounded,  and 
we  had  all  sorts  of  surgery  on  them — shat- 
tered bones,  slashes  of  shot  and  shell — all, 
all  sorts.  We  made  them  as  comfortable  as 
a  ship  with  800  in  her  could.  They  had  a 
mortar  battery  in  the  large  fort  j  but  they 
said  our  fire  had  killed  such  numbers  at  the 
mortars  that  they  could  not  use  them.  It 
seems  they  never  expected  us  to  open  on 
them,  and  were  sitting  smoking  and  lolling 
about,  when  slap  went  our  first  broadside 
into  them,  killing  and  wounding  sixty  men 

"  The  Leopard  was  highly  complimented 
by  Old  Charley.  The  poor  old  ship  was  the 
envy  of  all  these  crack  line-of-battle  ships 
and  frigates,  going  up  to  the  commander-iu- 
chief,  hot  out  of  action,  the  colours  flying, 
her  sides  pierced  with  the  enemy's  shot,  her 
maintopmast  shot  away,  her  poor  dear  old 
funnel  smoking  through  two  shot-holes  half- 
way up,  and  her  great  white  paddle-box  boat 
with  two  holes  in  it  you  might  jump  through 
— the  smoke  still  wreathing  out  of  the  muz- 
zles of  her  guns  as  she  steamed  in  close  to 
the  forts  that  she  had  given  the  coup  de 
grace  to  and  caused  to  hoist  the  white  flag. 
Good  old  Leopard,  I  love  her  I  We  got 
cheered  by  the  Hecla  as  she  winded  to  under 
our  stern.  We  quickly  sent  down  the  stump 
of  the  topmast,  and  sent  a  spick-and-span 
new  one  up,  plugged  the  shot-holes,  and  in 
an  hour  or  two  were  all  a-taut ;  but  even  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  if  you  put  your 
hand  on  the  guns,  you  would  find  them 
still  hot.  The  officers  (Russian)  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  write  to  their  wives  and  families 
that  they  had  left  behind  :  of  course  they 
got  permission.  Indeed  they  were  well 
treated ;  taken  down  to  the  gun-room,  got 
wine,  tea,  coflee :  in  a  word,  we  were  all 
haud-in-glove  with  the  men  who  a  few  short 
hours  before  would  have  shot  or  sabred  us 
like  dogs — such  is  war.  We  came  down  to 
the  fleet  at  Led  Sund,  to  put  our  prisoners 
on  board  the  Hannibal  to  go  to  England. 
The  Hecla,  Sphinx,  &c.,  brought  down  the 
rest.  We  are  now  going  back  to  Boomar  : 
we  will  take  the  guns  out  of  the  forts  and 
blow  them  to  Old  Nick.  It  will  be  a  grand 
explosion.  We  put  our  prisoners  on  board 
the  Hannibal  at  five  this  morning,  so  I  got 
precious  little  sleep  last  night ;  but  it  is  war 
time,  and  we  don't  look  for  luxuries.  I  will 
write  again  this  evening ;  till  then,  adieu." 


"  Friday,  August  18th,  ten,  A.M. 
"  All  day  yesterday  I  spent  rambling  over 
the  ruins  of  the  four  forts.  I  don't  know 
how  to  describe  the  scene — you  must  see  it 
to  know  what  it  is  like.  First,  I  examined 
the  large  fort;  the  roads  approaching  it 
were  ploughed  up  with  shot,  and  strewed 
with  32,  68,  and  84-pounder  shot  and 
broken  shell,  grape,  broken  rocks,  beams  of 
burning  wood,  large  fragments  of  the  metal 
roof,  sand-bags,  gabions,  &c.,  in  the  most 
dreadful  confusion.  The  roof  and  walls  of 
the  fort  were  smashed  to  atoms ;  the  em- 
brasures in  many  cases  were  beaten  to 
pieces,  sometimes  two  knocked  into  one, 
and  all  about  them  literally  pitted  with 
Miiiiii  rifle-balls.  There  was  no  leave  given 
to  go  into  the  forts,  so  I  rambled  on  the 
ruins  of  the  one  blown  up  on  the  top  of  the 
hill.  About  300  yards  on  the  road  above 
the  big  fort,  on  a  hill,  there  was  a  small 
French  sand-battery  quite  safe,  which  did 
all  the  dreadful  work  on  the  back  of  the 
fort.  The  Russians  had  forts  in  the  pro- 
gress of  erection,  so  that  if  we  had  left 
them  for  another  year,  more  than  twice  the 
present  defences  would  have  existed.  I  got 
among  the  smoking  ruins — such  a  scene  ! 
One  side-wall  and  tower  alone  stood ;  it  was 
red-hot  in  many  places ;  so  hot  that  it  burnt 
our  boots.  We  climbed  about.  A  large 
piece  of  iron  dropped  from  the  roof  and 
grazed  my  cheek,  cutting  me.  If  it  had 
struck  me  full  it  would  have  knocked  out 
my  brains.  AH  the  guns  were  precipitated 
down  the  sides  of  the  declivity,  on  the  top 
of  which  stood  the  fort.  At  the  bottom  of 
a  round  tower,  where  I  was  guided  by  the 
smell,  I  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  dark 
winding  stair  a  small  room,  about  six  feet 
by  four,  with  an  iron  door  blown  off  its 
hinges,  some  loose  flags,  with  quicklime 
bulging  up  between  them ;  I  guessed  from 
the  stench,  that  this  was  where  they  had 
stowed  some  of  the  dead.  I  half  raised  a 
flag  (for  they  were  heavy),  and,  sure  enough, 
there  were  the  bodies.  I  forced  a  stick  some 
four  feet  among  them,  so  I  think  it  was  deep. 
|  There  was  little  to  be  seen  at  the  fort  (it 
was  totally  destroyed)  but  smouldering  ruins, 
in  many  places  still  red-hot  and  blazing 
bright.  In  most  places,  the  sulphurous 
vapour  would  nearly  choke  us,  and  we  had 
to  run  back  to  the  fresh  air ;  but  we  did 
not  leave  it  until  we  had  explored  every  bit 
of  it.  Going  hence  I  went  to  the  second 
fort.  I  fell  in  with  a  French  officer  and 
French  priest  (for  they  brought  out  three 
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priests.)  We  all  went  to  examine  tlie  forts 
together:  they  are  very  strong;  but  never 
again  will  I  place  faith  in  stone  walls  against 
wooden  ones.  If  I  ever  have  my  choice  to 
fight,  it  shall  be  in  a  ship.  Walls  six  and 
eight  feet  thick,  of  nearly  solid  granite, 
beaten  into  one  shapeless  mass  of  ruins  by 
ship  shot !  On  one  side,  where  only  three 
32-pounders  had  been  playing  on  these 
walls,  the  two  lower  embrasures,  and,  of 
course,  guns,  were  hidden  ten  feet  by  the 
rubbish  of  the  breach  overhead.  The  guns 
of  the  upper  tier  had  fallen  out,  carriages 
and  all,  and  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  im- 
mense heap  of  ruins  in  the  valley.  One 
gun  was  smashed  to  atoms  by  our  shot — • 
such  wreck,  such  dreadful  destruction — I 
could  not  have  believed  it.  In  the  middle 
of  the  fort  is  an  open  round  yard ;  here  was 
a  deep  stone  cistern  twenty  feet  deep  and 
twenty  square,  half  filled  with  water,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  this  lay  the  dead,  with  shot 
flung  on  them  to  keep  them  down ;  others 
were  buried,  or  rather  half- buried,  in  the 
clay  of  the  roof,  for  the  roof  consists  of  four 
feet  of  hard  earth,  and  over  this  a  roof  of 
beams  forty-two  inches  square,  and  thick 
sheet  iron.  On  this  bed  of  earth  we  found 
thousands  of  our  shot,  split  and  whole  shells, 
&c.  ;  five  bodies  we  found  beside  the  maga- 
zine, sitting  up  resting  against  the  wall.  All 
the  rooms  were  covered  with  blood,  and  on 
the  walls  you  might  see  the  marks  of  bloody 
fingers.  I  came  to  where  the  surgeons  had 
been  at  work ;  there  were  a  few  beds 
knocked  to  pieces  by  shells,  and  all  soaked 
in  blood ;  buckets  of  coagulated  blood  lying 
about,  with  medicine  bottles,  bandages,  wet 
sponges,  basins  of  water,  &c.  In  fact,  all 
the  appliances  of  military  surgery.  They 
could  not  have  less  than  150  killed.  I  took 
away  a  great  many  relics  of  the  siege.  I 
saw  the  effect  of  some  of  our  68-pound  and 
84-pound  shot.  The  blocks  of  granite  in  the 
face  of  the  walls  are,  on  an  average,  about 
four  cubic  feet  thick.  These  were  backed 
by  four  more  feet  of  solid  brickwork.  In 
many  places,  when  our  shot  struck  from  a 
distance  of  1,700  yards,  one  of  these  blocks 
would  split  in  all  directions,  and  be  driven 
back  an  inch  into  the  breastwork ;  that  was 
cracked  and  forced  into  the  interior  of  the 
fort.  You  can  hence  readily  understand 
how  it  is  that  a  continued  repetition  of  such 
blows  as  the  foregoing  will  soon  crumble 
down  the  thickest  masonry.  Nothing  can 
withstand  the  iron  storm  of  a  ship's  broad- 
side. I  do  believe  its  effect  is  tremendous ; 
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and  stone-work  powders  before  its  force.  In 
the  yards  were  furnaces  for  heating  the  shot, 
with  shot  in  them  yet  hot;  also,  in  every 
compartment  with  their  guns  was  a  store, 
also  full  of  red-hot  shot;  so  they  fired  no- 
thing else  scarcely  at  us.  Such  destruction, 
such  ruin,  I  could  not  have  believed.  I  am 
not  able  to  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  the 
enormity  of  the  destruction  done,  so  it  is 
out  of  the  question.  We  are  coaling  ship, 
and  going  off  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to 
Baro  Sound.  Admiral  Plumridge  is  going 
to  the  Neptune,  and  we  are  going  to  have 
Admiral  Martin.  They  talk  of  more  fight- 
ing at  Hango  Head ;  I  don't  know.  God 
bless  you.  Adieu." 

But  what  did  Russia — what  did  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  say  to  the  taking  of  Bomar- 
sund?  How  was  this  pleasant  news  re- 
ceived at  St.  Petersburg?  Was  it,  like  the 
bombardment  of  Odessa,  regarded  as  another 
triumph  or  semi-victory  ?  Was  a  Te  Deum 
performed  within  the  gorgeous  walls  of  St. 
Isaac's,  and  the  city  of  the  czar  illuminated  ? 
No,  none  of  these  things  were  done :  the 
smouldering  ruins  of  Bomarsund  were  there 
to  tell  their  own  tale ;  the  batteries  of  the 
allies  had  beaten  down  even  Russian  so- 
phistry ;  and  the  defeat  was  admitted  by 
the  Russian  press.  It  was  evident  that  the 
czar  himself  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
storm  he  had  created ;  and  to  fear,  that  like 
the  devil-dealing  wizard  in  the  old  nursery 
tale,  he  had  raised  a  spirit  for  his  own 
destruction.  An  extreme  depression  was 
felt  in  trade,  and  a  general  feeling  of  gloom 
was  reported  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
population.  The  following  article  from  the 
Invalide  Russe,  contains  the,Russian  account 
of  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Bomar- 
sund : — 

"  The  last  news  from  the  Aland  Islands  was 
to  the  27th  of  July,  the  date  of  the  landing  of 
the  French  troops.  From  that  time  commenced 
the  complete  investment,  by  sea  and  land,  of  the 
fortifications  of  those  islands,  and  all  means  of 
receiving  direct  and  certain  information  ceased. 
It  was  only  known  from  the  reports  of  the  in- 
habitants which  had  been  sent  to  the  governor 
of  Abo,  that  the  enemy,  after  having  landed 
10,000  men  upon  the  principal  island,  had  begun 
to  construct  batteries,  and  were  firing  upon  our 
fortifications  with  powerful  artillery.  Since  the 
31st  of  July  (12th  of  August)  there  was  heard 
at  Abo,  on  the  Island  of  Aland,  a  heavy  can- 
nonade, which  continued  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set ;  but  all  the  accounts  agreed  in  stating  that 
our  fortifications  held  out  vigorously,  and  had 
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destroyed  a  battery  constructed  by  the  French, 
near  the  village  of  Finsby.  From  the  2nd 
(14th)  of  August  the  cannonading  proceeded 
with  redoubled  violence,  but  suddenly  ceased 
two  days  afterwards,  and  the  melancholy  news 
was  spread  that  the  enemy  had  taken  possession 
of  the  fort  of  Aland. 

"  Although  up  to  this  period  no  positive  news 
has  been  received  from  Aland,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  private  reports,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  lamentable  fate  of  our  fortifications.  Al- 
though differing  in  regard  to  certain  details, 
those  reports  agree  upon  the  principal  points. 

"  The  fortifications  of  Aland  were  composed  of 
a  fortified  barrack,  occupying  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  principal  island  on  the  strait  of 
Bomarsund,  and  three  towers  designated  by  the 
letters  C,  IT,  and  Z.  These  works,  separated 
from  each  other,  were  the  only  works  finished, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  fortress  being  merely 
sketched  out  and  only  existing  in  project.  The 
garrison  was  composed  of  the  Finland  battalion 
of  the  line  (No.  10),  and  two  companies  of  the 
battalion  of  sharpshooter  grenadiers,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  de  Furuhjeltn,  who,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  siege,  occupied  a  side 
battery,  raised  temporarily  to  the  south  of  the 
fort.  The  first  attempts  of  the  enemy  were 
directed,  as  it  appears,  against  the  "tower  C, 
situated  to  the  west  of  the  fort,  and  he  obtained 
possession  of  it  on  the  14th  of  August,  after  an 
unceasing  bombardment.  According  to  the 
statements  of  several  individuals,  the  brave  de- 
fenders of  this  tower,  deprived  at  last  of  all  pos- 
sibility of  continuing  their  resistance,  decided 
upon  a  hopeless  sortie,  which  threw  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy  into  disorder,  and  afterwards  blew 
up  the  tower  when  the  French  had  entered  it. 

"  On  the  15th  of  August  the  enemy  attacked 
the  tower  U,  situated  on  Cape  Nordwick,  to  the 
north  of  the  principal  fort,  and  took  possession 
of  it  also,  with  considerable  loss.  On  the  16th, 
at  daybreak,  the  enemy  directed  all  his  power 
by  land  and  by  sea  against  the  fortified  barrack, 
which  was  inundated  with  a  shower  of  shells 
and  balls.  Ultimately,  towards  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  enemy  took  possession  of  the 
last  fortification.  A  report  prevails  that  the 
commandantof  the  place,  Major-general  Bodisco, 
Colonel  Furuhjelm,  and  a  portion  of  the  garrison 
were  taken  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  said  that  the 
enemy  was  astonished  both  at  the  energy  and 
the  duration  of  their  resistance,  and  that  in  tes- 
timony of  his  esteem  for  the  brave  defenders  of 
the  fort,  he  returned  the  officers  their  swords. 

"  This  is  all  that  is  known  of  this  lamentable 
occurrence,  which  it  was  impossible  to  prevent. 
However  painful  may  be  the  fate  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Aland,  isolated  as  they  were  as  an  ad- 
vanced post,  we  have  in  this  respect  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  that  the  Russian  troops  remained 
faithful  to  their  duty  and  to  military  honour. 
By  defending  during  eight  days,  against  fifty- 


eight  ships  and  10,000  soldiers,  a  secondary  and 
unfinished  fort,  the  garrison  of  Aland  has  me- 
rited the  respect  even  of  the  enemy,  and  has 
heroically  sustained  the  glory  of  the  Bussian 
arms. 

"  On  the  22nd  of  August  five  of  tho  enemy's 
steamers  entered  the  archipelago  of  Abo,  and 
attacked  seventeen  gun-sloops  of  the  2nd  bat- 
talion of  the  flotilla  of  the  west,  which,  with  a 
few  small  steam-tugs,  were  at  anchor  near  the 
island  of  Bousal,  and  blocked  up  the  channel 
leading  to  Abo.  The  enemy  opened  a  sharp 
cannonade  at  a  distance  of  2,000  sagenes.  Hia 
balls,  shells,  and  bombs  for  the  most-part  went 
beyond  the  sloops,  which  waited  quietly  until 
tho  enemy  approached  within  good  range,  and 
did  not  open  their  fire  till  then.  The  cannonade 
lasted  more  than  two  hours  and-a-half,  during 
which  time  we  had  three  men  killed  and  eight 
wounded ;  among  the  latter  were  three  men 
belonging  to  the  naval  militia  of  Finland.  The 
enemy  retired,  having  one  of  his  steamers  in 
tow  in  consequence  of  the  damage  he  suffered. 

"  In  his  report  of  this  affair  the  naval  captain 
of  the  first  rank,  Akouloff,  commander  of  the 
western  brigade  of  the  rowing  flotilla,  bears 
testimony  to  and  particularly  praises  the  cool- 
ness and  the  excellent  dispositions  made  by 
Captain  Kryganieff,  the  captain  of  a  corvette, 
and  eulogises  very  highly  all  the  officers,  ac- 
knowledging also  the  zeal  of  the  crews. 

"  His  majesty  the  emperor  has  deigned  to 
express  his  satisfaction  to  the  officers,  and  to 
confer  twelve  marks  of  honour  of  the  military 
order  upon  the  crews." 

The  following  article  is  from  the  same 
journal,  under  the  head  of  additional  details 
respecting  the  defence  of  the  fortifications  of 
Aland.  It  is  not  so  intelligible  as  we  could 
wish ;  but  the  Russian  scribe  must  tell  hia 
story  in  his  own  way  : — 

"  In  completion  of  the  details  already  given 
relative  to  the  capture  of  the  fortifications  of 
Aland,  an  account  has  just  been  received  from 
Lieutenant-general  Rokassovsky,  commander 
of  the  troops  in  Finland,  containing  a  detailed 
narrative  from  the  honorary  councillor  Weste- 
rius,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  magazine 
of  provisions  of  Aland,  who  was  at  the  principal 
island  during  the  whole  time  of  the  siege  of  the 
fort.  M.  Westerius  was  sent  by  the  com- 
mander, on  the  7th  of  August,  to  purchase  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  village 
forage  and  provisions  for  the  support  of  the 
place.  In  returning  on  the  next  day  to  Skar- 
pans,  he  perceived  that  tho  route  to  the  fort  had 
already  been  intercepted  by  the  enemy,  and, 
wishing  at  all  events  to  avoid  being  made  pri- 
soner, M.  Westerius  concealed  himself  until 
the  19th  of  August,  in  the  villages  and  woods 
of  Aland,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  reaching 
Finland,  having  passed  across  the  lines  of  the 
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cruisers  in  a  fishing-boat.  Having,  on  the  28th 
of  August,  reached  Helsingfors,  he  gave  to  the 
authorities  the  following  account  of  the  siege 
and  defence  of  the  fortifications  of  Aland: — 
'In  consequence  of  the  bombardment  of  the 
principal  fort  of  Aland,  on  the  21st  of  June 
last,  by  three  English  ships  of  war,  the  com- 
mander of  Aland  ordered  the  construction  of  a 
fresh  land  battery  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
the  bay  of  Lumpar,  which  was  effected  in  the 
course  of  the  month  by  the  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Aland,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
du  Kransold,  chief  of  the  detachment  of  artil- 
lery of  the  island.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  sent  from  the  fort  five  guns  of  the  rampart, 
for  which  the  workmen  had  made  new  carriages, 
under  the  orders  of  Sub-lieutenant  Pistchouline, 
of  the  artillery  garrison  of  Aland,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  directions  of  Captain  du 
Kransold.  When  this  battery  was  ready,  a 
certain  number  of  picked  men,  taken  from  the 
Finland  battalion,  of  the  line  No.  10,  from  the 
garrison  of  artillery  of  Aland,  were  ordered  to 
work  the  battery,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Schimanovsky  and  Sub-lieutenant 
Pistchouline.  Detachments  of  the  3rd  and  4th 
companies  of  the  battalion  of  grenadier  rifle- 
men, under  the  command  of  Colonel  of  the 
Guard  de  Furnjelm,  adjutant  of  the  governor  of 
Abo,  were  ordered  to  defend  this  battery.  Ulti- 
mately, after  the  entry  of  the  Anglo-French 
fleet,  to  the  number  of  more  than  thirty  vessels, 
into  the  bay  of  Lumpar,  it  was  demolished,  the 
guns  were  destroyed,  and  all  the  men  were  sent 
to  the  principal  fort,  and  a  portion  of  the  rifle- 
men were  stationed  in  the  three  towers.  All 
this  was  entirely  completed  on  the  6th  of 
August. 

"  '  According  to  the  statement  of  M.  "Weste- 
rius,  the  garrison  of  each  tower  was  composed 
of  about  ninety  men  of  the  Fiuland  battalion  of 
the  line  No.  10,  and  about  twenty-five  men  of 
the  artillery  and  engineers,  with  three  officers  ; 
and,  in  addition,  in  the  tower  C  were  Captain  of 
Artillery  de  Tesche ;  Lieutenant  de  Salberg,  of 
the  battalion  of  the  line ;  Ensign  de  Bolfras, 
and  Sub-lieutenant  Couradi,  of  the  battalion  of 
grenadier  riflemen.  In  the  tower  U,  Lieute- 
nant of  Artillery  Zvereif,  Second  Captain  de 
Me'lart,  and  Sub-lieutenant  de  Bluhm,  of  the 
battalion  of  the  line.  Also  in  the  tower  Z,  the 
Lieutenant  of  Artillery  Chatelain,  and  Captains 
de  Knoning  and  Peremilowsky,  of  the  battalion 
of  the  line. 

"  '  At  the  same  time — that  is  to  say,  during 
the  month  of  June — according  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  commandant,  there  was  constructed, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  head  of  the 
engineers,  in  the  principal  fort,  a  masked  earth 
battery,  covering  three  Paixhan  guns,  all  the 
openings  being  walled  round,  intern&l  as  wel 
as  external,  the  latter  not  being  armed  with 
guns. 
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"  '  During  the  construction  of  the  battery  of 
[Jumpar  four  pieces  of  the  garrison  of  field 
artillery  of  Aland,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
;ain  of  Artillery  Schvetoff,  were  divided  into 
;wo  detachments,  one  of  which  took  post  at  the 
imit  of  the  force  of  Schvetoff,  and  the  other 
near  Mougstekt,  each  supported  by  detach- 
ments of  grenadier  riflemen.  There  existed  on 
;hese  two  points  old  batteries  in  ruins,  which 
;he  soldiers  reconstructed.  In  the  night  be- 
;ween  the  5th  and  6th  of  August  these  four 
pieces  were  taken  from  their  positions  and 
alaced  in  the  fort,  with  men  to  work  them  and 
;roops  to  defend  them.  In  the  evening  of  the 
7th  of  August,  twenty-four  artillery  horses 
were  sent  to  Gerad,  the  officer  of  the  crown  at 
Aland,  that  they  might  be  fed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

" '  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  fortifica- 
tions when,  on  the  24th  of  July,  there  arrived 
seven  of  the  enemy's  vessels  in  the  bay  of 
Lumpar.  This  number  successively  increased, 
and  amounted  in  a  few  days  to  more  than 
thirty.  At  the  same  time  the  enemy  sur- 
rounded the  fortifications  on  the  other  sides. 
His  vessels  remained  quietly  at  aichor,  and 
were  only  occupied  in  sounding  until  the  7th 
of  August.  On  that  day  it  was  remarked  that 
the  enemy's  vessels  were  being  towed  into  the 
bays  of  Lumpar  and  "Wargata,  and  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  troops  intended  for  land  were  on 
board,  and  this  idea  was  confirmed  the  next 
day;  for  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
enemy  landed  troops  upon  two  points — viz.,  to 
the  west  of  the  village  of  Ivanwik,  and  to  the 
east  of  that  of  Hutta.  The  riflemen  advanced 
from  these  points  in  large  masses,  and  the  two 
troops  assembled  together  at  Finby,  situated 
three  versts  from  the  fortifications.  There  they 
bivouacked,  and  the  head  of  the  French  troops 
took  up  his  position  in  the  village. 

"  'According  to  probable  reports  which  reached 
me  on  the  same  day  as  the  landing  of  his  troops 
at  Aland,  the  enemy  began  the  assault  upon  the 
tower  C,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss.  He  then 
began  to  construct  his  batteries  and  to  bring 
his  guns  to  the  siege  by  means  of  rollers  placed 
in  a  particular  manner.  Subsequently,  in  the 
night  between  the  8th  and  9th  of  August,  he 
opened  a  fire  upon  the  tower,  endeavouring  at 
the  same  time  to  erect  a  new  battery  nearer  to 
it,  but  what  he  had  succeeded  in  raising  during 
the  night  was  destroyed  at  daybreak  by  our 
balls.  Eventually,  having  discovered  an  appro- 
priate position,  where  he  was  sheltered,  the 
enemy  constructed  a  battery,  and  when  it  was 
finished  he  fired  day  and  night  upon  both  sides 
of  the  tower,  with  a  view  to  make  a  breach,  so 
that  it  was  seriously  and  dangerously  damaged 
in  every  part.  Upon  this  the  garrison  which 
defended  it,  foreseeing  probably  the  impossi- 
bility of  holding  out  much  longer,  decided  upon 
returning  to  the  principal  fort,  but  was  pre- 
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Tented  by  the  enemy,  who  unexpectedly  made 
an  assault  upon  it,  surrounded  it,  and  cut  off 
all  retreat.  Both  officers  and  soldiers  (as  I 
have  heard)  were  desirous  of  forcing  a  passage 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  they  could  not 
overcome  the  advantage  of  superior  numbers, 
and  were  forced  to  surrender.  A  few  hours 
afterwards  the  tower,  which  was  much  shaken, 
tumbled  to  pieces.  Among  its  officers,  the 
Artillery  Captain  de  Tesche  was  wounded  with 
a  bayonet  in  the  leg,  and  Ensign  de  Bolfras,  of 
the  battalion  of  grenadier  guards,  received 
injury  on  the  shoulder  from  a  blow  with  a 
sword. 

"'After  the  capture  of  the  tower  C,  the 
enemy  raised  batteries  against  the  tower  U,  the 
bombardment  of  which  was  commenced  on  the 
12th  of  August,  and  was  continued  without 
intermission  during  three  days.  That  tower, 
in  which  two  large  breaches  were  made  by  the 
balls,  without  reckoning  the  other  damage  done 
to  its  interior  by  shells,  having  only  the  means 
of  firing  four  times  more,  was  at  length  forced 
to  capitulate. 

"'I  am  not  aware  of  the  cause  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tower  B.  I  only  know  that  the 
garrison  capitulated  on  the  15th  of  August,  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

"  '  I  have  not  received  precise  information  as 
to  the  reasons  for  the  capitulation  of  the  princi- 
pal fort,  but  the  following  are  the  reports  which 
I  have  collected  upon  the  subject,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which,  however,  I  do  not  guarantee. 
"While  the  French  troops  bombarded  the  towers, 
the  Anglo-French  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Lumpar 
kept  up  an  irresistible  fire  against  the  principal 
fort,  doing  serious  injury  to  its  interior,  over- 
throwing the  roofs  and  chimneys,  and  destroy- 
ing the  embrasures.  The  garrison  of  the  fort 
surrendered  on  the  16th  of  August.  It  is  said 
that  the  cause  of  this  surrender  was  that,  after 
having  lost  the  tower,  it  was  no  longer  possible 
for  it  to  repulse  simultaneously  the  attacks  by 
land  and  by  sea,  and  that  it  was  destitute  of 
the  means  of  silencing  the  enemy's  powerful 
artillery.  Before  the  reduction  of  the  principal 
fort,  its  garrison  was  so  exhausted  by  the 
watches  and  the  incessant  operations  it  had 
effected  during  several  days,  that  it  was  not  in 
a  condition  either  for  further  action,  or  for 
offering  a  longer  resistance.  It  is  said  that  on 
our  side  the  number  of  killed  was  fifty-three, 
and  that  of  the  wounded  eighty-six,  and  that 
the  enemy  lost  from  500  to  600  men.»  The 
garrisons  of  the  principal  fort  and  of  the  three 
towers  were  embarked  in  Anglo-French  vessels. 
Such  of  the  prisoners  as  were  to  be  sent  to 
England  were  dispatched  on  the  17th  of  August, 
and  the  others,  among  whom  were  General 
Bodisco  and  his  wife,  were  sent  to  France  on 
the  18th  of  August.  It  was  also  reported  that 

•  This  extravagant  statement  will  give  a  good  idea 
of  Hussian  exaggeration. 


with  the  consent  of  the  enemy's  chief  officers, 
the  wives  of  some  of  our  officers  have  accompa- 
nied their  husbands.' " 

There  was  a  kind  of  poetical  justice  in  the 
destruction  of  the  fortress  of  Bomarsund, 
as  it  was  not  only  built  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  but  actually  constructed  from  a 
plan  of  his  own,  formed  before  he  wore  the 
imperial  crown.  His  object  was  to  erect  an 
impregnable  fortress,  which  should  command 
the  narrowest  strait  in  the  Aland  Archipelago 
that  admits  of  navigation  at  all  by  vessels  of 
any  size.  To  accomplish  this,  the  massive 
walls  of  Bomarsund  were  raised ;  Bomar 
signifying  a  bolt  or  bar.  When  the  fortress 
was  completed,  it  was  discovered  that  there 
was  an  error  in  the  design,  as  the  works 
were  easily  assailable  from  the  land  side,  and 
commanded  by  the  neighbouring  heights. 
At  the  time  of  the  capture  other  fortifica- 
tions were  (as  we  have  stated)  in  progress 
to  defend  the  first.  So  anxious  had  the 
czar  been  for  their  completion,  that  the 
work  was  carried  on  up  to  the  last  moment 
that  was  found  practicable.  The  artisans 
seem  actually  to  have  left  their  labour  with 
precipitate  fear,  on  beholding  the  landing 
of  the  allies.  The  chisel  of  the  mason,  and 
the  trowel  and  mallet  of  the  bricklayer  stood 
idly  at  the  work  that  was  never  to  be  re- 
sumed. The  ground  bore  the  impression  of 
recent  footsteps;  the  keystone  of  a  bomb- 
proof granite  vault  was  found  half  sunk  into 
its  bed ;  and  on  one  pile  of  bricks  some  poor 
labourer  had  left  his  wallet,  containing  a 
piece  of  black  bread  and  his  empty  schnapps 
bottle. 

We  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  the 
following  reflections  from  a  French  print, 
the  Constitutionnel,  upon  the  evils  Russia 
has  drawn  down  upon  herself  by  the  aggres- 
sive policy  of  the  czar : — 

"  Russia,  weakened  in  her  moral  authority, 
has,  in  addition,  wasted  her  resources,  both 
in  money  and  men.  She  was  proud  of  her 
granite  fortresses :  the  capture  of  Bomar- 
sund has  proved  that  the  ramparts  which 
were  said  to  be  indestructible  fall  in  three 
days.  She  was  proud  of  her  fleets  ;  and  her 
fleets,  hidden  in  her  fortified  ports,  expiate, 
by  the  humiliation  of  their  inertness,  the  sur- 
prise of  Sinopc.  She  spoke  loudly  of  the 
terrible  power  of  her  army,  and  the  prestige 
of  her  arms  has  vanished.  She  boasted  of 
being  the  only  nation  which  was  not  in 
straitened  circumstances,  and  it  is  proved  that 
she  is  succumbing  under  the  burden  of  a 
debt  of  fire  milliards,  at  this  very  moment 
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liable  to  be  called  for;  that,  since  the  war 
began,  the  silver  rouble  has  lost  upwards  of 
the  fourth  of  its  value;  that  the  paper 
rouble,  which  was  formerly  equal  in  value 
to  the  silver  one,  has  fallen  from  four  to  one 
franc ;  that,  being  forced  to  give  up  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  free  loan,  Russia  has  been 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  forced  one, 
disguised  under  the  name  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions ;  that  she  is  condemned  to  seek  a 
perilous  expedient  in  an  issue,  more  and 
more  extensive,  of  paper  money;  and  that 
she  is  incapable  of  furnishing  money  for  a 
second  or  third  campaign.  These  truths 
appear  clearly  from  a  remarkable  work  by 
M.  Leon  Faucher,  which  shows  in  what  a 
desperate  situation  are  the  finances  of  Russia. 
Besides,  let  any  one  think  of  the  enormity 
of  the  sacrifices  that  the  war  is  inflicting  on 
landed  property.  It  may  be  calculated  that 
the  czar,  in  order  to  complete  his  armies, 
must  have  raised  250,000  men ;  but,  as  in 
Russia  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  new  recruits 
are  lost  before  they  reach  their  colours,  the 
total  levy  must  have  been  500,000  men. 
The  price  of  a  serf  is  estimated  at  from 
1,200  to  1,500  francs  ;  so  that  a  tax  of 


800,000,000  francs  has  been  in  that  way 
levied  on  the  landed  proprietors.  Mark 
further,  that  these  landed  proprietors  cannot 
sell  their  flax,  tallow,  leather,  and  hemp  as 
formerly,  and  then  calculate  what  immense 
losses  they  must  have  sustained ;  and  as 
they  are  not  rich,  after  all,  but  on  condition 
of  feeding  their  peasants  when  these  latter 
cannot  support  themselves,  you  can  com- 
prehend what  frightful  sufferings  must 
already  weigh  on  the  Muscovite  populations. 
To  the  cry  of  the  national  pride,  deeply 
wounded,  will  be  added  through  that  vast 
empire  the  clamours  of  misery  and  hunger. 
Such  are  the  deplorable  fruits  of  the  czar's 
policy.  In  place  of  applying  all  his  atten- 
tion to  ameliorate  the  situation  of  his  people, 
to  cement  together  the  various  incoherent 
parts  of  his  states,  and  to  develop  com- 
merce and  agriculture — in  place  of  regene- 
rating the  national  church,  and  removing 
the  leprosy  of  serfdom,  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
has  thought  fit  to  brave  justice  and  to  violate 
the  faith  of  treaties.  He  is  severely  punished 
for  his  acts  by  the  moral  decadency  of  his 
country,  -by  the  radical  impuissance  of  his 
efforts,  and  by  the  notoriety  of  his  failure." 
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PREPARATIONS  for  an  attack  upon  the 
Crimea  were  being  carried  forward  in  ear- 
nest in  the  allied  army  at  Varna  and  in  the 
allied  fleets  at  Baltschik.  Interminable 
trains  of  vehicles,  laden  with  supplies  and 
military  stores,  were  constantly  proceeding 
to  the  former  place ;  and  at  length,  it  was 
announced  that  an  army  of  58,000  men, 
consisting  of  English,  French,  and  Turks, 
had  actually  embarked.  Marshal  St.  Arnaud 
had  issued  an  order,  stating  that  Sebastopol 
would  be  taken  and  held  as  a  guarantee  of 
peace. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas,  threatened  on  all 
sides,  evidently  began  to  fear  that  the  spirit 
of  his  troops  would  fail  them,  and  on  the 
13th  of  August  the  following  order  of  the 
day  was  read  to  the  soldiers  assembled  at 
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Odessa.  This,  with  an  extra  allowance  of 
schnapps  and  bread,  it  was  trusted  would 
nerve  them  to  fresh  efforts  against  the  foe : — 
"  His  majesty  the  czar  has,  in  his  high 
wisdom,  ordered  the  troops  which  were  in 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  to  retire  from 
those  provinces,  and  to  march  where  the 
danger  is  more  imminent.  An  ally  of 
many  years'  standing,  undertakes  for  the 
time  being,  to  occupy  the  principalities,  and 
to  protect  them  against  the  invasion  of  the 
Turks.  You  will  have  to  do  with  a  new 
enemy,  who  has  the  impious  intention  to 
attack  us  in  our  own  dominions.  This 
enemy  was  already  beaten  and  conquered 
by  our  valiant  fathers.  His  majesty  expects 
the  same  from  you.  By  your  valour  and 
discipline  you  will  overcome  the  enemy. 
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The  new  foe  is  more  skilful,  more  cou- 
rageous, and  better  led  than  the  Turks; 
but  your  courage  and  strength  will  enable 
you  to  vanquish  him  as  our  fathers  often 
did.  Think  on  our  struggle  with  these 
French  during  the  glorious  year  1812,  when 
the  Heavenly  Father  armed  his  hosts  against 
'  godless  and  impious  men  who  perished  mise- 
rably in  the  snow." 

We  left  Omar  Pasha  (page  151)  advanc- 
ing with  his  victorious  troops  upon  Bucha- 
rest. He  entered  the  capital  of  Wallachia 
on  the  22nd  of  August,  and  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  excitement.  The  metro- 
politan, the  ministers,  and  other  high  func- 
tionaries of  the  state,  attended  by  a  bril- 
liant staff,  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and 
then  followed  in  his  train.  The  triumphant 
pasha  was  seated  in  an  open  carriage,  which 
in  a  little  while  was  actually  filled  with 
flowers,  the  offerings  of  the  fairer  portion 
of  the  spectators,  who  threw  them  into  it 
from  the  windows.  His  retinue  may  truly 
be  described  as  more  than  princely,  for  it 
consisted  of  10,000  soldiers,  including  the 
Wallachian  militia.  Amongst  them  were 
mingled  a  singular  variety  of  costumes. 
Officers  of  cavalry,  infantry,  staff,  artillery, 
and  engineers,  belonging  to  the  English, 
French,  Turkish,  Sardinian,  and  Wallachian 
armies,  were  followed  by  crowds  of  civilians 
in  carriages  and  on  horseback.  Omar  went 
in  procession  through  the  principal  streets, 
and  then  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  country- 
house  about  a  mile  outside  the  city.  The 
dispirited  Russians  had  retired  across  the 
Pruth  ;  and  fighting  in  the  border  provinces 
was  over  for  at  least  that  year.  There  was 
nothing  to  prevent  Omar  Pasha  from  rest- 
ing in  his  country-house  and  honourably 
enjoying  the  laurels  he  had  so  bravely  won. 

The  conditions  of  peace  which  were  for- 
warded to  St.  Petersburg  by  the  Austrian 
court  and  the  Western  Powers,  were  rejected 
by  the  czar,  as  might  have  been  foreseen. 
We  extract  the  following  from  the  reply  of 
Count  Nesselrode,  as  containing  the  sub- 
•tance  of  his  whole  despatch  : — "  The  con- 
ditions required  by  the  Western  Powers  are 
unacceptable  in  respect  to  their  substance 
(teneur),  as  well  as  in  form,  principally  be- 
cause that,  according  to  the  avowal  of  the 
French  government  itself,  what  they  exact 
with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  European  equilibrium,  is  nothing  less 
than  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  marine 
and  the  power  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea. 

"  Austria,    in   recommending  these  con- 
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ditions,  has  added  that  the  Western  Powers 
have  still  reserved  the  right  to  make  others, 
which  renders  it  perfectly  useless  to  submit 
them  to  a  detailed  examination.  Besides, 
even  if  they  should  not  be  changed,  their 
acceptation  would  lead  it  to  be  supposed 
that  Russia  is  reduced  by  war  to  the  last 
degree  of  exhaustion.  Although  the  em- 
peror has  adhered  to  the  principles  enun- 
ciated in  the  protocol  of  Vienna,  he  cannot 
enlarge  the  meaning  of  it  as  much  as  others 
have  done,  because  the  immense  sacrifices 
which  Russia  has  made  in  the  interests  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  would  remain  without 
any  compensation.  In  the  place  of  finding 
in  those  concessions  a  motive  for  redeeming 
those  obligations,  Austria  has  drawn  closer 
its  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  Russia. 

"  Consequently,  the  emperor  infinitely 
regrets  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  accept 
the  last  overtures  made  by  Austria.  He 
considers  that  he  has  made  every  concession 
compatible  with  the  honour  of  Russia ;  and, 
as  he  has  not  withdrawn  any  of  these  ad- 
vantages, it  only  remains  for  him  to  do  the 
same  as  his  enemies — that  is,  to  try  the 
eventualities  of  war,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
some  solid  basis  of  negotiations  for  peace. 

"  The  emperor  has  directed  his  general- 
in-chief  to  repass  the  Pruth  with  his  troops 
from  strategic  motives,  and  Russia  will  keep 
herself  upon  the  defensive  within  her  fron- 
tiers, until  more  equitable  conditions  are 
offered  to  her.  The  emperor,  on  his  side, 
will  avoid  increasing  the  complications  of 
the  war,  but  he  will  repel  with  the  greatest 
energy  all  attacks  against  him,  from  what- 
ever quarter  they  may  proceed." 

While  the  French  and  English  cannon  were 
beating  down  the  massive  walls  of  Bomar- 
sund,  the  dreaded  cholera  was  smiting  its  vic- 
tims with  an  unsparing  and  regardless  hand. 
All  were  alike  to  it — Christian  or  Mussul- 
man, English  or  French,  Turk  or  Russian, 
sickened  and  perished  beneath  the  blast  of 
its  pestilent  breath.  It  continued  its  ravages 
in  the  allied  fleets,  at  Constantinople,  at 
Gallipoli ;  but  chiefly  at  Varna.  A  corres- 
pondent, writing  from  the  latter  place,  on 
the  9th  of  August,  said : — "  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent date  the  British  army  has  lost  about 
260  men  from  this  fatal  disease.  Of  these 
deaths  about  100  were  in  the  light  division. 
Since  the  movement  of  our  camp  out  to 
Monastir  the  division  has  become  healthier. 
Our  troops  are,  at  present,  losing  thirty  men 
a-day.  The  French  losses  from  cholera  arc 
frightful.  The  disease  is  not  much  on  the 
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wane  among  them ;  and  there  are  divisions 
in  which  they  die  at  the  rate  of  seventy  and 
eighty  a-day.  In  the  French  general  hospi- 
tal, since  the  14th  of  July,  720  men  have 
died  of  cholera ;  and  only  seventy-eight 
have  been  sent  out  cured." 

The  hospital  for  the  sick  had  been  a 
Turkish  barrack,  and  was  a  mouldering, 
rotten,  and  offensive-smelling  place.  The 
French  at  length  became  so  persuaded  of  its 
unhealthiness,  that  they  preferred  removing 
their  sick  to  the  open  field.  It  was  found 
that  men  who  were  sent  there  with  fevers  or 
other  sickness  were  frequently  seized  with 
the  worst  form  of  cholera,  and  perished  in 
spite  of  the  most  assiduous  efforts  to  save 
them.  The  writer  of  the  letter  above  quoted, 
thus  describes  a  visit  he  paid  to  the  hospital 
at  midnight,  in  order  to  obtain  some  medi- 
cine for  a  friend  who  had  been  taken  ill : — 
"  Along  two  sides  of  the  hospital  was  drawn 
up  a  long  train  of  araba  carts,  and  by  the 
moonlight  I  could  see  that  some  of  them 
were  filled  with  sick  soldiers.  I  counted 
thirty-five  carts,  with  three  or  four  men  in 
each.  These  were  sick  French  soldiers  sent 
in  from  the  camps,  and  waiting  till  room 
could  be  found  for  them  in  the  hospital. 
A  number  of  soldiers  were  sitting  down  by 
the  roadside,  and  here  and  there  the  moon- 
beams flashed  brightly  off"  their  piled  arms. 
The  men  were  silent ;  not  a  song ;  not  a 
laugh !  A  gloom,  which  never  had  I  seen 
before  among  the  French  troops,  reigned 
amid  those  groups  of  grey-coated  men ;  and 
the  quiet  that  prevailed  was  broken  only 
now  and  then  by  the  moans  and  cries  of 
pain  of  the  poor  sufferers  in  the  carts. 
Observing  that  about  fifteen  arabas  were 
drawn  up  without  any  occupants,  I  asked  a 
sous-officier  for  what  purpose  they  were  re- 
quired. His  answer,  sullen  and  short,  was : — 
'  Pour  les  morts — pour  les  Fran9ais  decodes, 
monsieur.'  The  white  walls  of  the  fatal 
hospital  looked  clean  and  neat,  as  they 
towered  above  the  lengthened  cortege  of  the 
dead  which  lay  in  deep  shadow  at  its  base ; 
but  the  murmurings  of  sickness  and  the 
groans  of  the  dying  stole  out  on  the  night 
air  through  the  long  lines  of  latticed  windows. 
As  T  turned  away  and  spurred  under  the 
gateway  which  leads  to  the  English  quarter, 
I  encountered  a  burial  party  escorting  the 
bodies  of  six  of  our  own  poor  fellows  to  their 
last  resting-place,  outside  the  walls  by  the 
sea-beach  of  Varna." 

It  was  under  these  sad  circumstances  that 
the  French  emperor  addressed  the  following 
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proclamation  to  his  suffering  troops.  He 
could  not  erect  a  barrier  against  the  ravages 
of  disease,  and  exorcise  the  pestilence  from 
the  sick  and  troubled  air;  but  he  could 
give  directions  that  his  poor  soldiers  and 
sailors  should  receive  every  attention  that 
surrounding  circumstances  would  admit,  and 
also  speak  to  them  words  of  sympathy,  con- 
solation, and  hope.  This  it  will  be  seen  he 
did:— 

"  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Army  of  the 
East ! — You  have  not  fought,  but  already 
you  have  obtained  a  signal  success.  Your 
presence  and  that  of  the  English  troops 
have  sufficed  to  compel  the  enemy  to  recross 
the  Danube,  and  the  Russian  vessels  remain 
ingloriously  in  their  ports.  You  have  not 
yet  fought,  and  already  you  have  struggled 
courageously  against  death.  A  scourge, 
fatal  though  transitory,  has  not  arrested 
your  ardour.  France  and  the  sovereign 
whom  she  has  chosen  cannot  witness  with- 
out deep  emotion,  or  without  making  every 
effort  to  give  assistance  to  such  energy  and 
such  sacrifices. 

"  The  first  consul  said,  in  1797,  in  a  pro- 
clamation to  his  army : — '  The  first  quality 
required  in  a  soldier  is  the  power  of  sup- 
porting fatigues  and  privations.  Courage  is 
only  a  secondary  one.'  The  first  you  are 
now  displaying.  Who  can  deny  you  the 
possession  of  the  second  ?  Therefore  it  is 
that  your  enemies,  disseminated  from  Fin- 
land to  the  Caucasus,  are  seeking  anxiously 
to  discover  the  point  upon  which  France 
and  England  will  direct  their  attacks,  which 
they  foresee  will  be  decisive;  for  right,  jus- 
tice, and  warlike  inspiration  are  on  our  side. 

"  Already  Bomarsund  and  2,000  prisoners 
have  just  fallen  into  our  power.  Soldiers  ! 
you  will  follow  the  example  of  the  army  of 
Egypt.  The  conquerors  of  the  Pyramids 
and  Mount- Tabor  had,  like  you,  to  contend 
against  warlike  soldiers  and  against  disease ; 
but,  in  spite  of  pestilence  and  the  efforts 
of  three  armies,  they  returned  with  honour 
to  their  country.  Soldiers !  have  con- 
fidence in  your  general-in-chief  and  in  me. 
I  am  watching  over  you,  and  I  hope,  with 
the  assistance  of  God,  soon  to  see  a  diminu- 
tion of  your  sufferings  and  an  increase  of 
your  glory. 

"  Soldiers!  farewell,  till  we  meet  again. 

"  NAPOLEON." 

The  greatest  part  of  the  Russian  troops 
had  Retired  from  the  Dobrudscha,  which, 
without  doubt,  was  the  best  thing  they  could 
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do,  as  sickness  prevailed  amongst  them  to  an 
alarming  extent.  General  Canrobert,  pro- 
bably ashamed  of  the  prolonged  inaction  of 
his  troops,  led  an  expedition  to  Kostendje 
on  the  1st  of  August.  It  soon  turned  out 
to  be  an  unfortunate  movement;  sickness 
rioted  amongst  his  soldiers,  and  he  lost  nearly 
2,000  men  in  that  sterile  district.  His  troops 
attacked  some  Cossacks,  and  carried  off  two- 
and-twenty  prisoners ;  but,  finding  it  useless 
to  struggle  or  fight  against  the  blows  of  that 
invisible  enemy,  disease,  the  French  were 
compelled  to  retire.  In  reference  to  the 
losses  of  the  allies  by  the  fatal  sickness  that 
prevailed,  it  was  pertinently  asked,  "  What 
are  we  gaining  by  a  delay  which  is  more 
deadly  than  battles  ?  and  why  do  we  hesitate 
between  the  enemy  and  the  camp,  when  the 
latter  is  the  more  formidable  of  the  two?" 

As  soon  as  the  cholera  was  on  the  decline 
at  Varna,  that  unfortunate  place  was  subject 
to  another  visitation  :  a  fearful  fire  broke  out 
there  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  the  10th  of 
August,  and  utterly  destroyed  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  town.  Its  cause  was  en- 
veloped in  mystery ;  but  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  work  of  incendiary 
Greeks.  It  broke  out  near  the  French  com- 
missariat stores,  a  great  portion  of  which  were 
destroyed.  The  officers  having  broached 
some  casks  of  spirits,  a  Greek  was  seen  to  set 
fire  to  the, inflammable  liquor  as  it  ran  down 
the  streets.  The  villain  instantly  received 
his  punishment,  for  he  was  cloven  to  the 
chin  by  a  French  officer,  and  fell  a  corpse 
into  the  burning  stream.  It  is  reported  that 
other  incendiaries  were  shot  on  the  spot  by 
the  French  soldiers.  The  energy  of  the 
French  and  English  troops  probably  saved 
the  town  from  being  totally  destroyed,  for  a 
brisk  wind  blew,  and  spread  the  roaring 
flames  from  house  to  house  through  the 
wooden  streets.  For  ten  hours  did  those 
bold  men  labour  unremittingly  before  the 
fire  was  subdued.  The  scene  was  frightful ; 
the  cries  of  the  inhabitants,  the  screams  of 
women  and  children,  and  the  clamour  of 
droves  of  dogs  and  startled  horses,  all  helped 
to  make  the  din  and  confusion  perfectly  ter- 
rific. 

The  losses  occasioned  by  the  conflagration 
were  of  a  very  serious  character,  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  destitu- 
tion by  the  destruction  of  their  houses  and 
the  stoppage  of  their  trade  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  soldiers.  Mr.  Grace,  an  ex- 
tensive merchant  of  Galata,  had  his  magazine 
jmlled  down  by  the  French  soldiers,  in  order 


;o  arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames.  The 
contents  were  carried  off  by  the  mob,  who 
were  very  active  in  availing  themselves  of 
ivery  opportunity  for  plunder.  The  destruc- 
tion of  biscuit,  hay,  and  military  stores  was 
enormous.  Shoes,  also,  to  the  number  of 
19,000  pairs,  were  burnt ;  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  cavalry  sabres  were  found  amid 
he  ruins,  fused  into  the  most  fantastic 
hapes.  Amidst  this  scene  of  destruction 
;he  townspeople  and  military  had  yet  some 
cause  for  congratulation.  The  powder  ma- 
gazines of  both  French  and  English  escaped 
explosion  as  by  a  miracle,  for  burning  frag- 
ments of  the  houses  fell  frequently  upon  and 
near  them.  A  military  cordon  was  after- 
wards placed  around  them.  Other  accounts 
state  that  some  Greeks  were  seen  throwing 
ighted  matches  among  the  houses  during 
:he  progress  of  the  fire,  and  that  they  were 
bayoneted  by  the  troops.  Some,  on  the 
other  hand,  believe  the  conflagration  to  have 
been  the  result  of  accident,  and  think  that 
the  money-malpng  Greeks  of  Varna  were  as 
unlikely  to  have  risked  the  destruction  of 
their  own  property,  as  the  tradesmen  of 
London  would  have  been. 

After  the  fire  at  Varna  the  cholera  began 
to  abate ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  flames  had 
purified  the  air.  Doubtless  they  had  done 
much  towards  clearing  away  many  foul 
sources  of  corruption.  Still  it  raged  with 
terrible  virulence  in  the  fleets  at  Baltschik, 
and  probably  delayed  the  expedition  to  the 
Crimea.  Here,  again,  the  French  were  the 
greatest  victims.  The  Friedland  and  Monte- 
bello  suffered  with  particular  severity,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  having  perished  by  the 
violence  of  the  pestilence  in  four-and-twenty 
hours  !  No  bravery  could  prevent  the  sailors 
from  feeling  a  great  amount  of  depression 
from  such  an  awful  visitation  as  this.  Those 
who  showed  briskness  and  cheerfulness  when 
the  bullets  of  an  enemy  whistled  past  their 
heads,  or  rent  the  rigging  above  them  into 
ribbons,  turned  pale  in  contemplating  the 
dreadful  activity  of  their  mysterious,  in- 
visible, and  merciless  foe.  They  were  de- 
scribed as  "  supping  full  with  horrors,"  and 
listening  greedily  to  tales  of  death,  which 
served  but  to  weaken  and  terrify  them. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Times,  writing 
on  the  19th  of  August  from  Varna,  gives 
the  following  particulars  on  this  dark  sub- 
ject : — "  I  must  appease  the  anxiety  of  the 
public  by  the  happy  assurance  that  the 
cholera  is  abating  in  the  army,  and  that 
its  worst  seems  to  have  passed  over  the 
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fleet.  The  news  from  the  latter  has  been 
melancholy.  Towards  the  close  of  last 
week  the  cholera  assumed  such  an  alarm- 
ing character,  that  both  admirals  (French 
and  English)  resolved  to  leave  their  an- 
chorage at  Baltschik,  and  stand  out  to  sea 
for  a  cruise.  It  is  almost  a  pity  that  the 
ships  were  left  there  so  long.  On  Wednes- 
day morning  the  Caradoc,  Lieutenant  Der- 
riman,  which  left  Constantinople  with  the 
mails  for  the  fleet  and  army  the  previous 
evening,  came  up  with  the  English  fleet, 
under  Admiral  Dundas.  The  Caradoc  was 
boarded  by  a  boat  from  the  Britannia,  and 
the  officer  who  came  on  board  communicated 
the  appalling  intelligence  that  the  flag-ship 
had  lost  seventy  men  since  she  left  Balts- 
chik, and  that  she  had  buried  ten  men  that 
morning.  Upwards  of  100  men  were  on 
the  sick-list  at  that  time.  Some  of  the 
other  ships  had  lost  several  men,  but  not 
in  the  same  proportion.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  admiral's  ship  is  over-crowded  with 
supernumeraries.  By  the  last  accounts  the 
Britannia  was  healthier,  but  she  had  lost 
altogether  eighty-six  men  by  cholera.  The 
British  fleet  was  cruising  in  two  lines,  about 
twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  Varna,  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th.  The  ships  were 
the  Britannia,*  the  Albion*  the  London, 
the  Trafalgar,  the  Queen,  Furious*  the 
Diamond  (frigate),  Rodney,  Tribune,  Ven- 
geance, and  two  steamers.  Later  in  the 
day,  the  French  fleet  was  observed  cruising 
east  of  Varna  about .  twenty  miles.  The 
accounts  from  these  ships  were  most  de- 
pressing ;  but  the  disease  has  now  been 
deprived  somewhat  of  its  virulence.  The 
Ville  de  Paris  has  lost  more  than  200  men. 
The  Montebello,  which  is  in  Varna  harbour, 
has  lost  about  the  same  number. 

"  It  has  been  found,  indeed,  that  the 
plan  of  wide  open  encampments  has  an- 
swered in  checking  disease.  The  British 
army  is  now  scattered  broad-cast  all  over 
the  country,  from  Monastir  to  Varna,  a 
distance  of  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven 
miles.  The  light  division  is  nominally 
encamped  at  Monastir,  but  the  regiments 
composing  it  are  wide  apart  from  each 
other,  and  the  division  stretches  almost 
from  Pravadi  to  the  plains  above  Monastir. 
The  cavalry  brigade,  under  Lord  Cardigan, 
is  encamped  close  to  Kosladschi.  Sir  De 
L.  Evans's  division,  which  has  been  tole- 
rably hetdthy  in  comparison  with  Sir  George 

*  Those  marked  as  above  hare  suffered  most  from 
cholera. 
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Brown's  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  di- 
visions, extends  over  a  large  plateau,  en- 
:amped  regiment  by  regiment,  between 
Aladyn  and  Devno.  The  duke's  division 
las  marched  in  from  Aladyn,  and  is  now 
encamped  towards  the  south-western  side 
of  the  bay.  It  appears,  that  notwithstand- 
ng  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  country 
around  Aladyn,  it  is  a  hot-bed  of  fever  and 
dysentery.  The  same  is  true  of  Devno, 
which  is  called  by  the  Turks  '  the  Valley 
of  Death;'  and  had  we  consulted  the 
natives  ere  we  pitched  our  camps,  we  as- 
uredly  should  never  have  gone  either  to 
Aladyn  or  Devno,  notwithstanding  the 
:harms  of  their  position  and  the  tempta- 
tions offered  by  the  abundant  supply  of 
water  and  by  the  adjacent  woods. 

"  No  blame,  perhaps,  is  to  be  attached  to 
any  one  for  neglecting  to  ascertain  whether 
;hese  great  natural  advantages  were  counter- 
balanced by  any  peculiar  sanitary  evils. 
Whoever  gazed  on  these  rich  meadows, 
stretching  for  long  miles  away,  and  bor- 
dered by  heights  on  which  the  dense  forests 
struggled,  all  but  in  vain,  to  pierce  the 
masses  of  wild  vine,  clematis,  dwarf  acacia, 
and  many-coloured  brushwoods — on  the 
verdant  hill-sides,  and  on  the  dancing 
waters  of  lake  and  stream  below,  lighted 
up  by  the  golden  rays  of  a  Bulgarian  sum- 
mer's sun — might  well  think  that  no  Eng- 
lish glade  or  hill-top  could  well  be  healthier 
or  better  suited  for  the  residence  of  man. 
But  these  meadows  nurture  the  fever,  the 
ague,  dysentery,  and  pestilence  in  their 
bosom — the  lake  and  the  stream  exhale 
death;  and  at  night  fat  unctuous  vapours 
rise  np  fold  after  fold  from  the  valleys, 
and  creep  up  in  the  dark,  and  steal  into 
the  tent  of  the  sleeper,  and  wrap  him  in 
their  deadly  embrace.  So  completely  ex- 
hausted on  last  Thursday  was  the  brigade 
of  guards,  these  3,000  of  the  flower  of  Eng- 
land, that  they  had  to  make  two  marches  in 
order  to  get  over  the  distance  from  Aladyn 
to  Varna,  which  is  not  more  than  (not  so 
much,  many  people  say,  as)  ten  miles.  But 
that  is  not  all.  Their  packs  were  carried 
for  them.  Just  think  of  this,  good  people 
of  England,  who  are  sitting  anxiously  in 
your  homes,  day  after  day,  expecting  every 
morning  to  gladden  your  eyes  with  the  sight 
of  the  announcement,  in  large  type,  of  '  Fall 
of  Sebastopol,'  your  guards,  your  corps 
d'ttite,  the  pride  of  your  hearts,  the  delight 
of  your 'eyes,  these  Auakims,  whose  stature, 
strength,  and  massive  bulk  you  exhibit  to 
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kingly  visitors  as  no  inapt  symbols  of  your 
nation,  have  been  so  reduced  by  sickness, 
disease,  and  a  depressing  climate,  that  it 
was  judged  inexpedient  to  allow  them  to 
carry  their  own  packs,  or  to  permit  them 
to  march  more  than  five  miles  a-day,  even 
though  these  packs  were  carried  for  them  ! 
Think  of  this,  and  then  judge  whether  these 
men  are  fit,  in  their  present  state,  to  go  to 
Sebastopol,  or  to  attempt  any  great  opera- 
tion of  war. 

"  The  highland  brigade  is  in  better  con- 
dition ;  but  even  the  three  noble  regiments 
which  compose  it  are  far  from  being  in  good 
health,  or  in  the  spirits  in  which  they  set 
out  for  Varna.  The  duke's  division  has  lost 
160  men ;  of  these  nearly  100  belonged  to 
the  guards.  In  the  brigade  of  guards  there 
were,  before  the  march  to  Varna,  upwards  of 
600  men  sick.  The  light  division  has  lost 
110  or  112  men.  Sir  De  L.  Evans  has  lost 
100  men  or  thereabouts.  The  little  cavalry 
force  has  been  sadly  reduced  by  death,  and 
the  third  (Sir  R.  England's)  division,  which 
has  been  encamped  to  the  north-west  of 
Varna,  close  outside  the  town,  has  lost 
upwards  of  100  men  also;  the  50th  regi- 
ment, who  were  much  worked,  being  par- 
ticularly cut  up.  The  ambulance  corps  has 
been  completely  crippled  by  the  death  of 
the  drivers  and  men  belonging  to  it ;  and 
the  medical  officers  have  been  called  upon 
to  make  a  special  report  on  the  mortality 
among  them.  I  believe  the  fact  to  be,  there 
was  rather  an  unhappy  selection  of  men,  and 
that  many  of  them  were  old  soldiers,  rather 
addicted  to  free  living  and  spirits ;  and  in 
Bulgaria  drunkenness  is  death.  Sir  R. 
England's  division  has  been  moved  round 
the  bay,  and  is  now  loosely  encamped  near 
Lord  Lucan's  cavalry,  on  the  heights  ex- 
tending from  the  Fountain  to  Galata  Bour- 
non,  and  looking  across  the  bay  towards 
Varna.  We  have  still  some  few  men  of 
our  army  encamped  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  town,  on  the  plains  outside  the  walls. 

"  The  French  have  their  '  cholera  camp' 
between  Chatel  Tepeh  and  Medjtdji-tahi, 
about  two  miles  from  the  town.  It  is  only 
too  extensive  and  too  well  filled.  Horrors 
occur  here  every  day  which  are  shocking  to 
think  of.  Walking  by  the  beach,  one  sees 
some  straw  sticking  up  through  the  sand, 
and  scraping  -it  away  with  his  stick,  he  is 
horrified  at  bringing  to  light  the  face  of  a 
corpse,  which  has  been  deposited  there,  with 
a  wisp  of  straw  around  it,  a  prey  to  dogs  and 
vultures.  Dead  bodies  rise  up  from  the 


bottom  in  the  harbour,  and  bob  grimly 
around  in  the  water,  or  float  in  from  sea, 
and  drift  past  the  sickened  gazers  on  board 
the  ships — all  buoyant,  bolt  upright,  and 
hideous  in  the  sun.  On  Friday,  the  body 
of  a  French  soldier,  who  had  been  mur- 
dered (for  his  neckerchief  was  twisted  round 
the  neck  so  as  to  produce  strangulation,  and 
the  forehead  was  laid  open  by  a  ghastly 
wound  which  cleft  the  skull  to  the  brain), 
came  alongside  the  Caradoc  in  harbour,  and 
was  with  difficulty  sunk  again.  What  fond 
parent  or  anxious  sweetheart,  in  some  plea- 
sant homestead  of  La  Belle  France,  may 
now  be  expecting  him  and  wondering  at  his 
silence  ?  Will  they  ever  hear  of  that  poor 
fellow's  fate  ?  A  boat's  crew  go  on  shore 
to  put  a  few  stones  together  as  a  sort  of 
landing-place  on  the  sand;  they  move  a 
stone,  and  underneath  is  a  festering  corpse 
again.  But  there  is  no  use  in  accumulating 
the  details  of  scenes  like  these,  which  must 
ever  be  the  terrible  attendants  on.  war  and 
pestilence." 

Let  us  change  the  scene :  we  are  glad 
that  we  can  do  so  to  one  that  the  philan- 
thropic mind  will  dwell  upon  with  pleasure. 
Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  one  of  those 
brilliant  episodes  of  history  in  which  nations 
are  drawn  closer  to  each  other,  and  the  in- 
terests of  good-will  and  brotherhood  amongst 
men  promoted.  It  redeems  war  from  de- 
testation to  know  that  it  sometimes  gives 
rise  to  such  events. 

We  allude  to  the  fraternisation  of  princes 
at  Boulogne,  which  occurred  in  the  month 
of  September.  Enormous  military  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  in  France,  and  an  im- 
mense army,  under  the  title  of  the  Camp  of 
the  North,  was  stationed  along  the  coast 
from  Boulogne  to  St.  Omer.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  announced  his  intention  of  spend- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  September  at  the 
former  place,  where  he  was  to  be  visited  by 
the  King  of  Belgium,  and  the  husband  of 
the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  both  of  whom 
had  been  invited  to  witness  a  series  of  grand 
military  manoeuvres  by  the  French  troops. 
As  the  latter  were  commanded  by  the  em- 
peror, it  was  justly  supposed  that  the  pre- 
sence of  such  distinguished  visitors  would 
be  regarded  not  only  as  a  compliment  to 
the  French  monarch,  but  would  also  have 
a  healthy  influence  upon  the  politics  of 
Europe,  by  showing  what  strong  sympathies 
were  evinced  by  the  people  of  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Belgium  in  the  course  pursued  by 
the  great  Western  Powers. 
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On  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  September,  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  arrived,  at  noon,  at 
Calais,  from  Boulogne,  in  order  to  meet  and 
welcome  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  He 
proceeded  at  once  to  Dessin's  hotel,  which 
had  been  engaged  for  the  occasion.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  received  a  deputation  of  pois- 
sardes,  who,  clad  in  pretty  chintz  dresses 
and  black  linsey-woolsey  petticoats,  testified 
their  loyalty  by  presenting  the  emperor  with 
a  tine  dish  of  fish.  After  them  the  peasant- 
women  were  admitted  to  an  interview  with 
their  sovereign,  and  offered  for  his  accep- 
tance a  magnificent  bouquet.  A  little  before 
two  o'clock  the  King  of  the  Belgians  arrived, 
escorted  by  a  detachment  of  cuirassiers,  and 
welcomed  by  a  salute  of  artillery.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  eldest  son,  the  Duke  de 
Brabant,  and  was  immediately  conducted  by 
the  authorities  of  the  town,  and  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  people,  to  Dessin's  hotel. 
The  emperor  met  his  royal  visitor  in  the 
courtyard,  when  both  sovereigns  bowed, 
and  Leopold  exclaimed  :  "  I  am  charmed  to 
make  your  acquaintance.  Allow  me  to  in- 
troduce to  you  my  son,  the  Duke  de  Bra- 
bant." Louis  responded  with  a  few  kindly 
words,  and  took  the  king  and  the  duke 
into  his  private  apartment,  where  they  re- 
mained, together  for  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour. 

The  next  morning  (Sunday)  they  pro- 
ceeded in  an  open  carriage  to  Boulogne, 
escorted  by  a  detachment  of  the  imperial 
guards,  and  halted  at  the  emperor's  hotel  at 
Capecure.  A  grand  military  mass  was  to 
have  been  solemnised  at  the  camp,  and  the 
tricolour  fluttered  over  the  temporary  chapel 
in  which  the  service  of  the  day  was  to  be 
performed.  The  little  building  resembled  a 
rustic  lodge,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  stood 
the  altar,  decorated  with  flowers,  and  fur- 
nished with  the  silver  candlesticks  and  other 
plate  used  in  the  Roman  catholic  ritual. 
The  signal  of  assembling  was  given  by  the 
roll  of  drums  and  the  shrill  braying  of 
trumpets,  and  immediately  immense  bodies 
of  men,  the  contingents  from  the  second 
and  third  camps,  came  marching  over  the 
hills.  The  heat,  however,  was  so  great,  that 
the  emperor  and  his  royal  guests  did  not 
care  to  brave  it,  and  the  ceremony  proceeded 
without  them.  In  the  evening  the  following 
proclamation,  dated  the  previous  day,  was 
issued  by  the  emperor  to  his  troops  : — 

"  Soldiers  ! — In  coming  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  that  army  of  the  north,  a  division 
of  which  has  so  recently  distinguished  itself 
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in  the  Baltic,  I  ought  already  to  address  you 
in  the  language  of  praise  ;  for  you  have  now 
for  two  mouths  gaily  supported  the  fatigues 
and  privations  inseparable  from  a  similar 
agglomeration  of  troops. 

"The  formation  of  camps  is  the  best 
apprenticeship  to  war,  because  it  is  the 
faithful  image  of  war ;  but  it  will  not  profit 
all  if  the  reasons  of  the  movements  to  be 
executed  are  not  brought  within  the  com- 
prehension of  every  soldier. 

"  A  numerous  army  is  obliged  to  divide 
itself  in  order  to  subsist,  so  that  it  may  not 
exhaust  the  resources  of  a  country ;  and  yet 
it  ought  to  be  able  to  reunite  itself  promptly 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Here  is  one  of  the 
first  difficulties  of  a  great  concourse  of 
troops.  '  Every  army/  said  the  emperor, 
'that  cannot  reunite  itself  in  twenty-four 
hours,  upon  a  given  point,  is  an  army  badly 
placed.' 

"  Ours  occupies  a  triangle,  of  which  St. 
Omer  is  the  apex,  and  of  which  the  base 
extends  itself  from  Ambleteuse  to  Montreuil. 
This  triangle  has  a  base  of  eight  leagues 
upon  twelve  of  height,  and  all  the  troops 
can  be  concentrated  in  twenty-four  hours 
upon  any  point  of  the  triangle  whatsoever. 
These  movements  can  be  effected  with  fa- 
cility,.if  the  soldier  is  accustomed  to  march 
— if  he  carries  with  ease  his  provisions  and 
ammunition — if  each  chef  de  corps  maintains 
on  the  march  the  severest  discipline — if  the 
different  columns  which  direct  themselves 
by  different  routes  have  well  reconnoitred  the 
ground,  and  never  cease  to  maintain  a  com- 
munication with  each  other — in  fine,  if  each 
army  does  not  obstruct  the  march  of  the 
other,  notwithstanding  the  immense  hin- 
drance of  a  great  number  of  horses  and 
vehicles.  The  troops  once  arrived  at  the 
place  indicated,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  understand  each  other,  that  they 
should  protect  themselves  by  a  military 
position,  and  bivouac. 

"  This  is  what  you  are  about  to  be  called  ' 
upon  to  put  in  practice.  Without  at  present 
speaking  of  the  engagements  and  manoeuvres 
of  military  tactics,  you  see  how  all  is  linked 
together  in  the  art  of  war,  and  how  much 
the  most  simple  detail  must  contribute  to 
the  general  success. 

"  Soldiers  !  the  experienced  chiefs  whom 
I  have  placed  at  your  head,  and  the  devotion 
which  animates  you,  will  render  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  north  easy  to  me. 
You  will  be  worthy  of  my  confidence,  and, 
if  circumstances  should  exact  it,  you  will 
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be  ready  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  our 
country.  "  NAPOLEON. 

"  Boulogne,  Sept.  2." 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  and  his  son 
embarked  on  Sunday  evening,  and  returned 
home,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the 
former  being  required  in  his  own  dominions 
by  urgent  business.  They  were  accompa- 
nied to  the  steam-boat  by  the  emperor,  and 
their  departure  caused  much  regret  to  the 
people  and  the  English  visitors  of  Boulogne, 
who  were  estimated  at  15,000. 

The  following  day  (Monday)  the  King  of 
Portugal,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Oporto,  arrived  at  Boulogne  by 
special  train  from  Paris.  The  emperor 
received  his  visitors  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
hotel,  and  escorted  them  to  the  apartments 
prepared  for  their  reception.  In  the  after- 
noon the  illustrious  party  drove  to  the  camp 
at  Houvault,  to  inspect  the  troops.  On 
their  arrival  there,  a  great  body  of  troops 
turned  out,  and  marched  past  the  royal 
carriages  in  slow  and  quick  time.  The  word 
of  command,  loud  and  wild  as  an  Arab  war- 
cry,  might  be  heard  all  along  the  line,  and 
the  officers  galloped  up  and  down  in  that 
apparently  frantic  excitement  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  French.  The  young  King  of 
Portugal  was  delighted  with  the  grand 
spectacle  around  him,  which  revealed  the 
might  and  majesty  of  France,  and  was  an 
earnest  of  the  gigantic  force  the  allied 
powers  could  raise  to  resist  oppression.  As 
the  royal  party  drove  along  the  line,  they 
were  received  by  shouts  of  Vive  I'Empereur! 
the  officers  of  the  various  regiments  giving 
their  soldiers  the  signal  when  to  raise  their 
sturdy  voices.  Napoleon  was  also  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  spectators,  chiefly 
English,  whom  he  repaid  by  repeated  smiles 
and  bows.  The  inspection  over,  the  royal 
party  alighted  from  their  carriages,  and  the 
emperor  took  the  King  of  Portugal,  first 
into  the  tent  of  a  captain,  and  then  into 
that  of  a  common  soldier;  in  both  of  which 
he  explained  the  contrivances  adopted  for 
the  comfort  of  the  troops.  This  mark  of 
condescension  was  received  by  the  soldiers 
with  great  delight,  and  as  the  royal  party 
re-entered  the  carriages,  the  air  rang  with 
acclamations.  Amongst  the  Englishmen 
present  were  Lord  Ranelagh  and  Colonel 
Knox,  with  whom  the  emperor  conversed 
freely.  Indeed,  his  whole  demeanour  was 
extremely  frank  and  winning ;  and  at  times, 
when  the  gent  d'armet  tried  to  keep  back 


the  people,  he  said :  "  Let  them  come  in  and 
stand  where  they  please."  Much  to  the 
surprise  and  disappointment  of  the  good 
folks  of  Boulogne,  the  young  King  of  Por- 
tugal left  the  same  day  that  he  arrived,  and 
proceeded  by  the  railway  to  Brussels,  amid 
the  thunders  of  a  military  salute. 

With  the  morning  of  the  next  day  (the 
5th)  came  the  consort  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. The  weather  was  brilliant ;  the  sky 
cloudless ;  and  the  whole  population  of 
Boulogne  seemed  to  have  poured  forth  to 
welcome  Prince  Albert  to  the  town.  About 
half-past  ten  the  royal  yacht,  Victoria  and 
Albert,  with  the  tricolour  floating  at  the 
fore,  and  the  royal  standard  at  the  main, 
was  seen  rounding  the  point  on  the  Capecure 
side  of  the  harbour.  She  was  followed  by 
the  Black  Eagle  and  the  Vivid,  both  with 
colours  dressed.  The  emperor,  attended  by 
a  group  of  officers  and  aides-de-camp,  left  his 
hotel,  and  went  down  to  the  quay  to  receive 
his  illustrious  visitor. 

As  the  royal  yacht  entered  the  harbour, 
she  was  received  with  the  roar  of  artillery 
and  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  the  dense 
masses  of  spectators.  The  prince  bowed 
repeatedly  to  the  multitudes;  and  seeing 
the  emperor  standing  a  little  in  advance  of 
his  stalF,  a  glance  of  recognition  passed 
between  them,  and  they  simultaneously 
raised  their  hats,  and  exchanged  several 
bows.  As  the  Victoria  and  Albert  came 
alongside,  a  carpeted  gangway  was  thrown 
on  board,  and  Prince  Albert  ran  briskly 
ashore,  and  raising  his  hat,  advanced  to  the 
emperor.  The  latter  shook  hands  with  the 
prince  very  warmly,  and  addressed  several 
friendly  expressions  to  him.  On  approach- 
ing the  open  carriage  which  brought  the 
emperor  to  the  quay,  a  difficulty  arose  as  to 
who  first  should  enter  it.  Napoleon  insisted 
that  his  guest  should  do  so ;  but  the  prince 
hesitated  to  take  precedence  of  the  emperor. 
The  latter,  however,  would  not  yield,  and 
the  prince  entered  the  carriage  first,  which 
soon  after  drove  slowly  ofl",  escorted  by  the 
cent-gardes,  whose  brilliant  uniforms,  con- 
sisting of  helmet  and  cuirass,  light  blue 
coats,  jack-boots,  and  leather  breeches, 
added  to  the  gaiety  of  the  scene.  From  the 
quay  to  the  emperor's  hotel  at  Capecure, 
the  streets  were  densely  crowded,  and  every 
window  was  well  filled  with  fashionably- 
dressed  women,  who  gave  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  to  the  distinguished  visitor.  It  is 
said  the  people  seemed  extremely  gratified, 
but  too  intent  on  seeing  the  prince  to  cheer 
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as  a  thoroughly  English  crowd  would  have 
done. 

At  four  o'clock  the  emperor  and  the 
prince  mounted  on  horseback,  and,  attended 
by  their  suites,  proceeded  to  the  camps  at 
Ambleteuse,  Wimereux,  and  Houvault.  The 
princes  rode  side  by  side,  followed  at  a 
short  distance  by  the  leading  personages  of 
their  staffs,  the  troops  falling  into  line  with 
astonishing  rapidity  as  the  royal  cortege 
approached.  Leaving  the  camp  near  the 
column,  the  royal  party  rode  through  the 
streets,  amidst  the  enthusiastic  congratula- 
tions of  the  people,  and  returned  to  the 
imperial  hotel. 

The  next  day  (Wednesday),  September  the 
6th,  a  grand  military  review  took  place  at  the 
camp  of  Helfaut,  in  honour  of  Prince  Albert. 
The  emperor  and  his  distinguished  visitor 
arrived  on  the  ground  at  eleven  in  the 
morning.  After  taking  some  refreshment 
they  visited  the  huts,  and  admired  the 
tasteful  decorations,  the  sculpture,  and  the 
little  gardens  with  which  the  soldiers  had 
adorned  the  camp.  The  royal  party  then 
mounted  their  horses  and  rode  slowly  to 
the  Bruyeres,  a  magnificent  plateau  over- 
looking the  town  and  churches  of  St.  Omer. 
The  number  of  soldiers  assembled  amounted 
to  25,000.  The  emperor  and  the  prince,  on 
arriving  on  the  field,  were  saluted  by  a  dis- 
charge of  twenty-one  guns,  fired  from  one 
of  the  batteries.  The  emperor  was  attired 
in  his  usual  costume,  the  full  uniform  of  a 
lieutenant-general  of  division,  and  rode  his 
favourite  chesnut  charger.  The  prince  wore 
the  cocked  hat  and  blue  undress  coat  of  a 
field-marshal,  with  the  star  of  the  order  of 
the  garter.  They  first  rode  together  along 
the  front  line  of  infantry,  and  were  saluted 
by  the  soldiers  lowering  the  ensigns  as  they 
proceeded.  The  troops  afterwards  slowly 
defiled  before  them,  and  the  cavalry  ex- 
ecuted some  dashing  charges.  The  prince 
regarded  them  with  a  scrutinising  eye,  and 
the  emperor  apparently  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  various  points  in  connexion  with  the 
equipment  and  training  of  the  various  arms 
of  the  service. 

The  review  over,  the  prince  rode  forward, 
and,  addressing  the  officers  in  French,  ex- 
pressed the  gratification  he  had  derived 
from  witnessing  the  admirably-executed 
evolutions  which  had  been  gone  through, 
and  his  warm  approval  of  the  soldierlike 
appearance  and  military  bearing  of  the  men. 
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He  added,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  that  it 
was  his  earnest  hope  that  the  entente  cordiale, 
so  auspiciously  exhibited  that  day,  would 
long  continue  to  exist  between  the  two 
countries  of  France  and  Great  Britain. 
This  brief  address  gave  much  pleasure  to 
the  emperor,  who  handed  his  royal  highness 
into  the  carriage,  and  they  both  returned  to 
Boulogne. 

The  Thursday  was  passed  by  the  emperor 
and  prince  in  mutual  civilities,  and  in  the 
evening  a  grand  ball  was  given  at  the  Tin- 
telleries,  and  attended  by  many  thousands 
of  persons,  both  French  and  English.  But 
the  great  event  occurred  on  Friday.  It  was 
the  representation  of  a  battle  upon  the  line 
of  road  between  Boulogne  and  Calais,  in 
which  the  actors  were  25,000  French  sol- 
diers, one  half  of  whom  were  commanded 
by  the  emperor  in  person,  and  the  other  by 
General  de  Schramm.  The  latter  was  sup- 
posed to  threaten  Boulogne  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Calais,  while  the  former  took  up  a 
position  to  resist  any  further  advance  of  the 
supposed  enemy. 

The  fight  opened  with  the  artillery  on  both 
sides,  which  was  kept  up  heavily  for  some 
time.  After  an  interval,  the  long  lines  of 
Schramm's  corps,  drawn  up  upon  the  oppo- 
site height,  broke  into  columns,  and  slowly 
fell  back  towards  Calais.  The  emperor,  di- 
recting his  attack  continuously  from  his 
right,  and  pressing  forward  with  his  cavalry, 
succeeded  in  turning  his  opponent's  left. 
General  de  Schramm  thereupon  changed  his 
front,  so  as  to  face  this  flank  movement,  still, 
however,  retreating.  The  manosuvres  ex- 
tended over  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles, 
and  of  course  embraced  an  infinite  number 
of  details  into  which  it  is  impossible  to  enter. 
The  sham  fight  terminated  on  the  fine  open 
slope  of  a  height  four  miles  distant  from  the 
point  at  whichit  had  commenced.  Schramm's 
corps  holding  the  ridge,  made  a  last  stand 
against  their  opponents,  who,  steadily  de- 
bouching from  the  woods  below,  at  length 
drove  them  from  their  position.  At  half- 
past  eleven  it  was  all  over,  and  the  emperor 
conducted  his  illustrious  guest  to  breakfast. 

The  departure  of  Prince  Albert  took  place 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  under  circum- 
stances of  a  most  brilliant  and  picturesque 
character.  The  emperor  saw  him  on  board, 
and  after  a  cordial  farewell,  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  steamed  away  towards  Ports- 
mouth, and  was  soon  lost  in  the  darkness. 
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To  prevent  confusion,  we  have  carried  the 
account  of  the  war  in  the  principalities  and 
in  the  Baltic  Sea  up  to  the  period  when 
Bomarsund  was  destroyed,  without  noticing 
the  progress  of  the  insurrection  among  the 
Greek  subjects  of  the  sultan,  and  the  war  in 
Asia.  We  must  now  retrace  our  steps,  and 
resume  these  interesting  narrations  from  the 
points  at  which  we  left  them.  And  first,  of 
the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Turk- 
ish provinces  of  Albania,  Macedonia,  and 
Thessaly,  to  which  we  shall  devote  this 
chapter.  By  referring  to  the  sixth  chapter 
of  this  work,  from  page  73  to  page  77,  the 
reader  will  see  the  opening  of  the  subject  to 
which  we  now  return. 

We  have  there  shown,  that  the  Greek 
subjects  of  the  Porte,  instigated  by  Russian 
agents  and  Russian  gold,  had  chosen  the 
moment  of  Turkey's  danger  to  cast  off  her 
yoke  and  gratify  their  long-cherished  hatred 
againtt  her  government  and  religion:  that 
King  t)tho  and  the  independent  Greeks  had 
at  first  secretly,  and  afterwards  openly, 
fomented  the  insurrection, — which  pro- 
ceeded, in  reality,  rather  from  Athens  than 
from  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  :  that  England  and 
France  had  assisted  the  Porte  to  suppress 
the  insurrection;  because  it  was  ill-timed, 
and  threatened  still  further  to  prolong  the 
war,  and  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
by  dividing  the  power  of  Turkey  and 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia :  and  finally,  that  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  Greece  and  Turkey  were 
broken  off,  and  their  respective  ambassadors 
recalled.  The  last-named  event  took  place 
in  the  month  of  March,  1854,  much  to  the 
regret  of  all  humane  and  prudent  men,  who 
severely  blamed  the  Greek  government  for 
fostering  insurrection  in  a  neighbouring 
state  at  a  time  when  the  safety,  if  not  the 
existence,  of  that  state  was  threatened  by 
the  common  foe  of  Europe,  of  progress,  and 
of  liberty. 
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After  diplomatic  relations  had  been  broken 
off  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Porte 
decided  on  a  natural  but  extremely  rigorous 
measure.  It  determined  on  the  expulsion 
from  Constantinople,  within  fifteen  days,  of 
all  Greek  subjects  who  would  not  place 
themselves  under  its  exclusive  protection. 
This  measure  was  carried  out  with  great 
severity,  and  every  steamer  that  left  Con- 
stantinople for  Syra  was  so  crowded  with 
Greeks,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
walk  the  decks.  Many — indeed,  most  of 
them — were,  by  this  act  of  banishment, 
reduced  to  the  depths  of  poverty,  and 
would  have  to  be  placed  on  shore  at  the 
Piraeus  both  destitute  and  friendless.  The 
Turks  also  felt  the  inconvenience  of  the 
measure.  More  than  thirty  medical  men — • 
the  most  skilful  in  the  capital  of  the  sultan 
— took  their  departure;  and  many  shops 
in  Pera  were  shut  up  in  consequence  of 
the  expulsion  of  their  owners. 

Redschid  Pasha,  the  Turkish  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  in  forwarding  to  the  Greek 
ambassador  his  passports,  sent  also  a  letter, 
justifying  the  conduct  of  the  Porte  in  ex- 
pelling the  Greeks  : — "  It  appears,"  said 
that  document,  "  from  positive  proofs,  that 
it  is  not  through  mere  negligence,  but 
through  the  toleration  of  the  Greek  go- 
vernment, that  the  frontier  provinces  of  the 
empire  have  been  just  invaded."  It  added 
the  following  passages,  which  show,  that 
although  the  Porte  considered  it  necessary 
to  proceed  with  severity  against  the  Greeks, 
it  did  not  act  in  a  merciless  spirit :  "  Orders 
have  been  given  to  the  proper  authorities 
to  facilitate  the  departure  of  those  Greek 
subjects  who  are  poor  or  destitute,  and  to 
show  as  much  indulgence  as  possible  to 
those  who  are  sick  or  infirm.  It  is  my  duty 
once  more  to  repeat,  that  it  is  the  Greek 
government  alone  which  has  created  the 
necessity  for  this  determination,  and  that 
the  responsibility  of  it  must  rest  entirely 
upon  Greece." 
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To  this  note  M.  Metaxa  replied  by  another, 
of  an  expostulatory  character.  In  it  he 
complained  of  cruelty,  saying,  that  although 
he  had  desired  for  the  Greeks  established  in 
Turkey  a  period  of  six  months  for  them  to 
wind  up  their  affairs  and  quit  the  country, 
yet  the  Porte  had  reduced  that  term  to 
fifteen  days.  He  added  :  "  There  is  a  tri- 
bunal higher  than  either  Greece  or  Turkey, 
whose  judgments  are  unerring,  and  whose 
decrees  are  infallible.  It  is  to  this  Supreme 
tribunal  that  Greece  appeals;  for  to  that 
alone  it  belongs  to  decide  whether  Greece 
and  its  government  ought  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  evil  consequences  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  because  discontent  has 
provoked  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus  and 
Thessaly  to  revolt ;  and  because,  on  this 
occasion,  sympathies  have  been  manifested 
in  Greece  favourable  to  a  movement  made 
by  co-religionists,  by  countrymen,  and  by 
relations." 

The  Turkish  government  did  not  escape 
censure  on  account  of  the  course  it  had 
pursued ;  and  it  was  reasoned  that  the 
Greeks  were  punished,  in  their  private  and 
mercantile  interests,  for  offences  committed 
by  a  court  which  they  disliked.  The  edict 
of  expulsion  drove  forth  thousands  of  inno- 
cent and  intelligent  men,  whose  very  subsis- 
tence depended  on  dwelling  where  alone 
they  seemed  able  to  obtain  a  market  for 
their  labour. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  from  Con- 
stantinople had  no  effect  on  the  government 
and  people  of  independent  Greece.  Bodies 
of  men  and  supplies  of  arms  were  con- 
tinually sent  across  the  frontier  to  the 
rebels  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  Most  of 
these  men  were  little  better  than  brigands, 
•who  plundered  under  the  pretence  of  pa- 
triotism. They  not  only  committed  depre- 
dations on  the  property  of  the  Turks,  against 
whom  they  professed  to  have  taken  arms, 
but  also  robbed  those  of  their  own  creed 
and  nation.  So  well  was  this  understood, 
that  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  Porte,  in 
many  places,  bolted  their  doors  and  con- 
cealed their  goods  on  the  approach  of  the 
insurgents.  At  first  these  bands  of  robbers, 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  being  opposed  only 
by  isolated  detachments,  obtained  some  suc- 
cesses ;  but  when  they  encountered  corps  of 
regular  troops,  they  were  invariably  beaten, 
and  obliged  to  fly  to  the  mountains.  Such 
was  the  ferocity  of  these  men,  that  Grivas, 
one  of  their  leaders,  offered  a  pound  of  gun- 
powder and  fifteen  drachmas  for  a  couple  of 
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Turks'  heads.  During  this  time,  King 
Otho  showed  an  obstinacy  that  might  have 
cost  him  his  crown  or  even  his  life.  He 
disregarded  the  advice  given  him,  and  as- 
serted his  belief  that  he  was  destined  to 
liberate  the  Christians  from  the  Ottoman 
rule. 

The  resolve  of  the  sultan  to  drive  the 
Greeks  from  Constantinople  led  to  a  serious 
difference  between  the  Porte  and  General 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  then  acting  not  only 
as  a  soldier,  but  as  French  ambassador  at 
Constantinople.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned that  the  French  regarded  themselves 
as  the  protectors  of  the  Christians  of  the 
Roman  church  in  the  Turkish  empire.  The 
general,  therefore,  made  a  demand  that  all 
Greek  catholics  should  be  excepted  from 
the  decree  of  expulsion,  and  that  his  guaran- 
tee for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  members 
of  his  own  church  should  be  considered 
sufficient.  The  animosity  existing  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  is  bitter  in 
the  extreme.  As  the  former  were  known 
to  lean  towards  Russia,  the  latter  went  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  made  the  most  fer- 
vent expressions  of  loyalty  to  the  Ottoman 
government.  The  French  general  pointed 
out  this  circumstance  to  Redschid  Pasha, 
and  insisted  very  strongly  upon  it  to  obtain 
the  favour  he  demanded  for  the  Greeks  of 
the  Roman  church.  After  some  hesitation 
the  desire  of  the  French  ambassador  was 
acceded  to,  though  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form.  The  Porte,  however,  repented  of  its 
partiality,  and  afterwards  informed  General 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers  that  his  request  could 
not  be  granted.  The  French  soldier  was 
extremely  indignant;  he  demanded  the 
dismissal  of  the  Turkish  ministers,  and 
threatened,  if  satisfaction  was  denied  to 
him,  to  embark  with  his  whole  embassy 
and  leave  Constantinople  within  forty-eight 
hours.  This  incident  might  have  produced 
untoward  results,  but  for  the  discretion  of 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  who  supported 
the  ministers  of  the  sultan ;  and  the  French 
ambassador  was  finally  pacified.  The  cause 
of  quarrel  was  afterwards  removed  by  an 
edict  from  the  Porte,  by  which  all  the 
Greeks  then  at  Constantinople,  and  not  im- 
plicated in  the  insurrection,  were  permitted 
to  remain.  To  prevent  a  repetition  of  this 
scene,  General  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  was  re- 
called from  Constantinople,  and  appointed 
to  a  command  in  the  Baltic,  where  (as 
we  have  already  related)  he  won  distinction 
at  the  fall  of  Bomarsund. 
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The  expulsion  from  Turkey  of  the  Greeks 
was  bitterly  felt  by  that  people,  and  re- 
garded with  indignation  by  King  Otho  and 
his  government.  The  Greek  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  addressed  the  following  cir- 
culars to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  his  govern- 
ment. They  contain  a  Greek  view  of  the 
insurrection  and  the  difference  with  the 
Porte,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  defence 
of  the  free  Greeks  against  the  charges 
brought  against  them  by  the  ministers  of 
the  sultan.  We  subjoin  them,  as  necessary 
to  assist  the  reader  to  an  impartial  judgment 
on  the  subject : — 

"Athens,  6th  (17th)  April,  1854. 
"  Ministry  of  the  Royal  Household  and  of 
Foreign  Aft'airs. 

"Sir, — The  disastrous  measnrea  which  the 
Porte  has  just  adopted  against  Greek  subjects 
and  their  interests,  as  I  have  informed  you  in 
my  despatch  of  this  day,  gave  us  without  doubt 
the  incontestable  right  of  reprisal  by  means  of 
analogous  measures,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
departing  from  the  rules  usually  observed  in 
similar  cases. 

"  But  it  was  repugnant  to  the  king's  govern- 
ment to  act  thus,  or,  in  imitation  of  the  Porte, 
to  injure  the  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
whom  it  could  not  reasonably  consider  as  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  rigours  committed  in  Turkey 
against  our  countrymen  and  our  commercial 
navy. 

"After  the  Sublime  Porte  had  broken  off 
the  political  and  commercial  relations  between 
Grcecaand  Turkey,  and  abruptly  expelled  our 
consular  agents  from  the  Ottoman  territory,  the 
government  of  the  king  could  no  longer  permit 
the  consular  authorities  of  the  Porte  to  continue 
in  the  exercise  of  their  functions  in  Greece. 
But  while  giving  to  the  prefects  the  order  to 
withdraw  the  exequatur,  and  to  signify  to  all 
those  who  belonged  to  that  body,  and  who  were 
invested  with  an  official  character,  to  quit  the 
country,  it  has  at  the  same  time  declared  that 
Turkish  subjects  may  continue  to  reside  in  the 
kingdom,  and  that  the  vessels  under  the  Ottoman 
flag  shall  be  received  in  Greek  ports,  in  order  to 
carry  on  freely  their  commercial  operations,  as 
before ;  and  both  are  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  Hellenic  laws. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  here- 
with copies  of  the  circular  I  have  issued  on  the 
subject,  and  in  which  you  will  remark,  among 
other  things,  the  solicitude  with  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  king  recommends  to  its  agents 
to  afford  all  the  assistance  and  facility  in  their 
power  to  Turkish  subjects  in  the  conduct  ol 
their  affairs,  as  also  to  the  Turkish  flag. 

"  It  is  now  for  the  nations  of  the  civilised 
world  to  judge  of  the  difference  which  exists  in 
the  conduct  of  the  respective  governments  ol 


he  two  states.  The  king's  government  has 
imited  itself  to  doing  what  was  strictly  and 
absolutely  necessary.  It  could  not,  and  it  ought 
not,  to  imitate  the  Porte  in  having  recourse  to 
measures  which  are  reprobated  by  the  spirit  of 
modern  civilisation,  and  also  by  the  noble  senti- 
ments of  the  nation  of  which  it  is  the  organ. 

"  Receive,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  high  con- 
sideration, Ac. 

"A.  PAHOS." 

The  following  is  the  circular  referred  to 
n  the  above : — 

"Athens,  5th  (17th)  April,  1854. 
"  Sir, — The  Ottoman  Porte  has  just  adopted 
against  us  the  most  disastrous  measures.     You 
are  already  aware,  sir,  that  the  charge  d'affaires 
of  the  Ottoman  Porte  at  Athens,  not  having 
bund  the  answer  sufficiently  satisfactory  which 
the  king's  government  gave  to  an  ultimatum 
addressed  to  them  on  the  subject,  has  quitted 
Greece,  after  having  announced  that  the  political 
relations   between  the   two   governments  were 
broken  off.    In  consequence  of  a  proceeding  so 
abrupt  and  so  unexpected,  the  royal  government 
could  not  keep  any  longer  their  minister  at 
Constantinople.      That    functionary    received, 
therefore,  the  order  to  demand,  in  turn,  his 
passports,   and  to  quit  that   capital  with  the 
members  of  the  legation,  leaving  only  the  chan- 
cellery for  the  arrangement  of  the  commercial 
affairs  of  more  than  15,000  Greek  subjects  who 
reside  there,  and  intrusting,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  protection  of  the  Hellenic  subjects  to 
one  of  his  colleagues.     The  government  was  all 
the  more  inclined  to  follow  that  course  as  Nesset 
Bey  himself,  on  quitting  Athens,  confided  the 
protection  of  Ottoman  subjects  to  the  ministers 
of  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  he  did  not 
declare  that  the  consuls  of  the  Porte  in  Greece 
should  also  quit  their  posts.   You  may  therefore 
judge  of  our  astonishment  on  learning  that  the 
Porte,  on  sending  to  M.  Metaxas,  the  king's 
minister  at  Constantinople,  his  passports,  com- 
municated to  him  at  the  same  time,  in  its  note 
of  the  20th  of  March,  that  (to  date  from  that 
day)  all  political  and  commercial  relations  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey  were  broken  off;  that 
all  the  employes  of  the  Greek  chancellery  at 
Constantinople,  as  well  as  all  the  consuls  of 
Greece  in  the  Ottoman   empire,  must  imme- 
diately quit;  that  all  Greek  subjects,  without 
exception,  must  also  leave  Turkey  within  the 
term  of  fifteen  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
no  ship  bearing  the  Greek  flag  should  any  longer 
appear  in  the  ports  of  Turkey.     Independently 
of  these  measures,  the  Porte  has  intimated  that 
it  would  recognise  in  no  minister  of  the  friendly 
powers   accredited  to  it  the   right  to  protect 
Greek  subjects,  and  to  whom  the  king's  ministers 
might  confide  that  care.     The  Porte  has  also 
constituted,   of  itself,  a  commission  to  settle 
arbitrarily  the  affairs  of  our  countrymen  within 
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the  term  of  fifteen  days,  and  to  proceed  to  their 
expulsion. 

"  You  may  easily  conceive,  sir,  the  perturba- 
tion which  measures  of  so  serious  a  kind  must 
have  created  in  the  commercial  transactions  of 
more  than  15,000  persons  established  at  Con- 
stantinople alone,  without  counting  almost 
double  the  number  of  Greek  subjects  scattered 
throughout  the  Ottoman  empire,  all  engaged  in 
trade  and  industry,  as  well  as  the  immense  and 
incalculable  loss  which  must  be  the  result  to 
them.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  king's  minister 
observed  that  in  order  to  settle  interests  so  ex- 
tensive and  so  complicated  as  those  of  the 
Greek  subjects  residing  in  Turkey,  a  period  of 
six  months  would  scarce  suffice.  The  Porte 
persisted  in  its  resolution.  In  presence  of  such 
enormities,  nothing  was  left  for  his  majesty's 
minister  but  to  quit  Constantinople,  protesting 
at  the  same  time  against  conduct  so  unheard  of 
and  so  indescribable,  and  leaving  the  commercial 
chancellery  for  some  days  only,  in  order  to  try 
to  arrange  as  well  as  it  could  the  various  inter- 
ests of  our  subjects,  to  facilitate  their  speedy 
departure,  and  to  issue  passports  and  prepare 
the  papers  of  our  ships.  But  scarcely  was  he 
gone  when  the  police  peremptorily  ordered  the 
consul,  the  director  of  the  Hellenic  chancellery, 
at  once  to  close  his  office,  and  to  stop  all  settle- 
ment of  business.  At  the  same  time  the  com- 
mission instituted  by  the  Porte  ordered,  in  a 
proclamation  posted  up  on  the  doors  of  the 
chancellery,  all  Greek  subjects  to  present  them- 
selves before  it  for  the  settlement  of  their 
affairs,  and  forbidding  them,  under  severe  pe- 
nalties, to  have  any  intercourse  with  their  chan- 
cellery. Thus,  sir,  in  a  few  days,  Greek  subjects 
are  violently  expelled  from  the  Turkish  empire. 
The  Greek  flag  can  no  more  appear  in  the  waters 
of  that  empire.  The  ruin  of  the  fortunes  of  so 
many  is  consummated ;  and  a  great  number  of 
our  countrymen  will  soon  be  reduced  to  misery. 

"  Such  is  the  conduct  we  witness  for  the  first 
time  in  the  recent  history  of  civilised  countries. 
No  nation  in  a  state  of  war  with  another  has 
ever  acted  in  so  outrageous  a  manner  with  the 
subjects  of  its  enemy.  In  order  to  show  all  the 
animosity  against  Greece,  as  manifested  in  these 
exceptional  measures  of  the  Porte,  I  might  refer 
to  what  has  always  been  practised  in  similar 
cases  between  great  and  civilised  nations.  I 
could  support  my  views  by  the  recent  example 
of  France  who,  though  at  war  with  Bussia,  has 
nevertheless  permitted  Eussian  subjects  to  con- 
tinue their  residence  in  their  country  under  the 
protection  of  French  laws.  But  I  content  my- 
self with  comparing  with  those  measures  the 
conduct  which  the  Porte  itself  has  observed 
towards  Eussian  subjects.  The  Porte  has  been 
for  the  last  six  months  in  a  state  of  open  war 
with  Eussia.  Much  blood,  both  on  one  side  and 
the  other,  has  been  already  shed  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  and  yet  not  only  has  it  not  during  that 
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time  expelled  Eussian  subjects  from  its  empire, 
but  even  when  at  the  last  moment  it  thought  it 
to  be  its  duty  to  order  them  to  quit  the  country, 
it  granted  them,  for  that  purpose,  a  delay  of 
some  months,  which  delay,  at  a  later  period 
having  been  prolonged  through  the  intervention 
of  the  internuncio  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  did  not  expire  till  the  middle  of  April. 
Still  more,  during  all  that  period  they  were 
placed,  and  actually  remained,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  said  internuncio,  when  scarcely  150 
Eussians  were  found  to  be  residing  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

"  It  may  then  be  asked,  why  has  the  Porte 
shown  itself  towards  Greece,  with  which  it  is  not 
at  war,  much  more  severe  than  it  has  been 
towards  Eussia,  its  declared  enemy  ?  The  rea- 
son, sir,  is  clear — it  is  because  the  Porte  has, 
unfortunately,  never  forgotten  what  Greece  was 
before  she  became  free.  That  hostile  disposition 
cannot  be  otherwise  explained,  which  it  has  at 
all  times  manifested  towards  Greece,  notwith- 
standing all  the  good-will  which  the  Hellenic 
government  has  invariably  shown,  in  order  to 
render  the  relations  between  the  two  countries 
more  and  more  friendly.  For  twenty  years  that 
royalty  has  existed  in  Greece,  and  that  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Hellenic  kingdom  has  been 
recognised  by  the  Porte,  it  has  never  ceased  to 
raise  up  against  her  every  species  of  embarrass- 
ment, and  to  create  obstacles  to  her  service  and 
her  commerce  in  Turkey.  Many  times  have 
Greek  subjects  had  to  suffer  from  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  its  authorities  in  the  provinces.  It 
has  refused  to  issue  the  exequaturs  of  a  great 
number  of  our  consuls,  in  order  that  our  country- 
men should  be  deprived  of  the  protection  abso- 
lutely requisite  in  Turkey,  and  it  impeded  the 
service  of  those  it  had  been  obliged  to  recognise. 
I  have  not  now  space  enough  to  expose  in  detail 
all  the  wrongs  the  royal  government  has  endured 
from  the  Porte.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remind 
you  that  in  two  other  instances  it  has  again 
found  occasion  for  harsh  measures  against  our 
vessels  and  our  merchants,  by  prohibiting  the 
former  from  trading  in  its  ports,  excluding  the 
others  from  the  corporations  of  trade,  and  with- 
drawing their  exequaturs  from  our  consuls.  It 
will  be  then  easily  understood  how  at  this  mo- 
ment the  Porte  has  seized  eagerly  on  the  pre- 
text furnished  it  by  the  insurrection  of  Epirus 
and  Thessaly  to  resume  its  arbitrary  measures 
against  us,  with  a  force  and  severity  all  the 
greater  that  it  believes  it  can  do  so  freely  and 
without  any  obstacle. 

"I  have  said,  sir,  that  the  Porte  sought  a 
pretext  for  such  conduct ;  for,  after  the  answer 
given  to  the  last  note  of  its  charge  d'affaires,  its 
conduct  cannot  otherwise  be  explained.  What, 
in  fact,  was  demanded  in  the  note  of  Nesset 
Bey  ?  To  order  some  officers  who,  for  the  most 
part  natives  of  the  insurgent  districts,  left  the 
kingdom  to  combat  with  those  of  the  same  reli- 
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gion  as  themselves — with  their  brothers — to  re- 
turn to  the  kingdom  within  ten  days,  and  to 
intimate  to  them  that,  if  they  did  not  obey,  their 
pay  should  be  stopped  ;  to  form  a  commission  to 
try  and  punish  them ;  to  prohibit  all  armaments 
in  the  kingdom  in  favour  of  the  insurgents  ;  not 
to  permit  armed  men  to  pass  the  frontier ;  to 
dismiss  certain  employes  for  baring  excited  the 
public  mind  against  Turkey ;  to  disavow,  in  its 
official  organs,  those  who  openly  and  publicly 
fau  grand  jour)  demanded  pecuniary  aid,  who 
prepared  armaments,  and  were  members  of  divers 
committees  in  favour  of  the  insurrection ;  to 
moderate  the  language  of  certain  journals,  and 
to  establish  an  inquiry,  in  order  to  discover  the 
officer  who  facilitated  the  escape  of  the  prisoners 
at  Chalcis. 

"  The  Hellenic  government  could  reply  to  the 
complaints  of  the  Porte  by  pointing  to  recent 
and  well-known  examples  of  other  nations  who 
were  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as 
Greece  is  now  with  respect  to  the  Porte.  But 
with  the  view  of  maintaining  its  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Sublime  Porte,  it  not  only  did  not 
avail  itself  of  these  examples,  but  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, promised  to  do  all  it  was  permitted  to  do 
by  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  all  that  was  in 
its  power  to  do,  to  satisfy  those  demands. 

"It  therefore  replied,*  that  the  proposition 
relative  to  the  recall  of  the  officers  was  no  longer 
necessary  from  the  moment  those  officers  had 
demanded  and  received  tlieir  dismissal ;  that  not 
belonging  to  the  Greek  army  they  received  no 
pay,  and  were  consequently  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Hellenic  government ;  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  take  care  that  the  armaments 
against  a  neighbouring  state  should  be  pre- 
ventedj  and  that  armed  persons  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  crossing  the  frontier  so  far  as  the 
nature  and  extent  of  our  limits  and  our  means 
permitted  us  to  do ;  that  an  inquiry  should  be 
instituted  against  the  accused  employ^;  that  it 
had  no  objection  to  express  in  its  official  organs 
all  the  inconvenience  and  injury  that  would 
accrue  to  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  states 
from  making  collections  of  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  armaments  for  the  insurgents  ; 
and  that  it  would  do  with  pleasure  all  that  was 
compatible  with  the  laws  of  the  country  to 
moderate  the  language  of  the  journals  with  re- 
ference to  the  insurrection  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces.  The  Hellenic  government  gave,  at 
the  same  time,  assurances  to  Nesset  Bey  that 
his  wishes  respecting  the  escape  of  the  prisoners 
of  Chalcis  had  already  been  anticipated ;  and 
that  the  result  of  the  inquiry  which  had  been 
ordered  proved  not  only  the  innocence  of  the 
officers  of  the  garrison  of  Chalcis,  but  also  the 
The  reply  of  the  Greeks  WM  offensively  curt 

t  The  documents  which  accompany  the  above 
despatch,  and  which  are  in  print,  are  eighteen  in 
number.  They  consist  of  the  note*  exchanged 
between  Newel  Bey  (the  minister  of  the  Porte  at 


mutility  of  the  attempts  they  had  made  to  bring 
back  the  soldiers  to  their  duty. 

"  It  was  after  a  reply  so  reasonable  and  so 
conciliatory,  and  in  spite  of  those  promises  and 
those  assurances  of  the  royal  government,  that 
Nesset  Bey  suddenly  quitted  Greece,  and  broke 
off  all  relations  with  the  two  countries.  In  such 
a  state  of  things  it  only  remains  for  Greece,  thus 
exposed  to  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  most  unex- 
ampled kind,  and  to  the  most  unjustifiable  vex- 
ations, to  make  the  Porte  responsible  for  all  the 
evils  which  will  be  the  inevitable  result  of  it ;  for 
the  ruin  of  her  commerce,  of  her  navy,  and  of 
the  fortunes  of  so  many  private  persons.  It  is 
for  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  world  to  say 
whether,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  in  time  of  peace,  any  government  can  be 
allowed  to  abuse  in  such  a  manner  its  position, 
and  to  inflict  such  serious  injury  on  an  inde- 
pendent state.  You  will,  sir,  communicate  ver- 
bally this  despatch  and  the  documents  annexed 
to  it  to  the  government  to  which  you  are  accre- 
dited.t  and,  if  you  are  required  to  do  so,  a  copy 
of  them  ;  and  you  will  direct  its  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  the  Porte  with  regard  to 
us — conduct  which  a  state  of  open  war  could 
scarcely  justify.  Beceive,  sir,  Ac., 

"  PAIKOB." 

The  perplexity  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, caused  by  the  insurrection  of  the 
Greeks,  was  aggravated  at  this  point  by  the 
hostilities  of  the  prince  and  people  of  Monte- 
negro. A  singular  interest  attaches  to  this 
romantic  land  and  its  spirited  inhabitants ; 
and  we  shall  therefore  give  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  them.  On  looking  at  a  map  of 
European  Turkey,  the  reader  will  perceive  a 
small  tract  of  land  lying  enclosed  between 
Herzegovina,  Albania,  and  the  Adriatic.  It  ia 
Montenegro,  which  means  the  Black  Moun- 
tain— a  title  imagined  by  some  speculator* 
on  the  subject,  to  be  derived  from  the  dark 
forests  of  pine-trees  supposed  to  have  once 
covered  the  country.  Others,  however, 
think  that  the  name  "Black"  has  been 
given  to  the  inhabitants  to  denote  the  wild 
and  intractable  character  of  these  dwellers 
among  the  mountains.  The  name  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  bestowed  on  the  people 
in  hatred,  and  accepted  by  them  in  defiance. 
The  surface  of  the  country  forms  a  series  of 
elevated  ridges  of  limestone  rocks,  diversi- 
fied by  lofty  mountainous  peaks,  and  looking 
in  some  parts  like  a  petrified  sea.  The 
Montenegrins,  who  are  extremely  ignorant 
and  superstitious,  have  a  singular  tradition 
Athens)  and  M.  Paikos,  on  the  subject*  noticed  in 
the  circular,  and  are  dated  from  the  31st  of  January 
(12th  of  February)  to  the  10th  (22nd)  of  March,  when 
M.  Paikos  announced  that  the  passports  demanded 
by  the  Turkish  envoy  were  at  hit  disposal. 
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to  account  for  the  stony  and  rugged  aspect 
of  their  land.  They  say,  that  when  the 
Deity  was  distributing  stones  over  the  earth, 
the  bag  in  which  he  held  them  burst  when 
over  Montenegro,  and  all  the  stones  fell 
upon  that  spot. 

Though  Montenegro  is  but  a  small 
country,  estimated  at  about  450  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  not  more  than 
100,000  persons,  yet  they  have  ever  pre- 
served their  independence,  in  spite  of  their 
powerful  and  warlike  neighbours  the  Turks, 
who  conquered  and  possessed  all  the  sur- 
rounding country.  They  now  acknowledge 
the  protection  of  the  Czar  of  Russia ;  but 
they  do  so  not  from  any  spirit  of  submis- 
sion to  that  potentate,  but  because  they 
mostly  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  and 
also  because  they  regard  the  Turks  as  their 
natural  enemies ;  and  therefore  attach  them- 
selves to  a  power  which  has  opposed,  and  in 
past  times  humbled,  the  great  Mussulman 
empire.  The  form  of  government  in  Mon- 
tenegro was,  until  lately,  a  sort  of  rude 
republic,  and  its  chief  rulers  were  called 
Vladikas,  and  united  in  themselves  the  office 
of  bishop  and  prince,  or  president.  In  the 
year  1796,  the  Turks  invaded  Montenegro 
with  the  intention  of  either  subduing  or 
exterminating  the  population.  The  brave 
mountaineers,  favoured  by  the  natural  de- 
fences of  their  land,  succeeded  by  a  stratagem 
in  surrounding  the  Turkish  army,  who,  after 
a  struggle  of  three  days  and  nights,  in  which 
about  30,000  of  them  perished,  were  com- 
pelled to  submit  and  retire.  Since  that 
time  the  Montenegrins  have  been  free  from 
any  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  but 
savage  border  forays  have  never  ceased  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

The  climate  of  Montenegro  is  healthy, 
but  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  soil  is  too 
rocky  to  be  very  productive.  Some  parts, 
however,  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  there 
the  inhabitants  cultivate  maize,  tobacco, 
potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  They  do 
this  so  successfully,  that  they  are  enabled  to 
export  them  extensively.  They  value  the 
potato  very  highly;  and  they  testified  their 
gratitude  to  the  bishop  who  introduced  its 
culture  amongst  them,  by  enrolling  him  in. 
the  list  of  their  saints.  Besides  vegetables, 
they  also  export  smoked  mutton,  salt  fish, 
hides,  tallow,  wool,  butter,  honey,  and  othe: 
agricultural  produce.  The  manufactures  oi 
this  people  are  very  primitive,  and  consisl 
only  of  coarse  woollens. 

Montenegro  has  nothing  that  deserves  so 
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dignified  a  name  as  a  city  or  town ;  but  it 
:ontains  about  300  villages,  each  of  which 
possesses  its  church.  Tzetinie,  the  seat  of 
;he  government,  can  be  regarded  as  nothing 
setter  than  a  village.  The  Montenegrins 
are  brave  and  hardy,  tall,  well-proportioned, 
and  extremely  picturesque  in  their  costume 
and  appearance.  The  women,  though  almost 
n  the  condition  of  slaves,  are  fond  of  finery, 
and  adorn  themselves  with  many  chains  and 
ornaments  of  gold.  The  girls  wear  little 
red  caps,  covered  in  front  with  a  numbei 
of  silver  coins,  lapped  one  over  another, 
ike  scales.  The  Montenegrins  are  very 
ibnd  of  their  weapons,  which  they  scarcely 
ever  lay  aside;  and,  in  the  event  of  the 
Turks  making  an  inroad  into  the  country, 
nearly  the  whole  male  population  rise  to 
oppose  them.  Boys  of  such  a  tender  age  as 
ten  are  said  to  have  taken  to  the  field  in 
these  border  skirmishes ;  and  many  a  stal- 
wart Turk  has  received  his  death-wound 
from  a  bullet  discharged  by  such  an  infant 
band.  In  war  these  stern  mountaineers 
never  ask  for  mercy,  and  never  give  it. 
When  one  of  their  countrymen  is  severely 
wounded,  and  in  danger  of  being  taken  by 
the  enemy,  they  themselves  cut  off  his  head 
to  save  him  from  the  disgrace  of  captivity. 
Their  bravery  is  tarnished  by  ferocity,  and 
their  primitive  habits  by  a  love  of  plunder. 
Excursions  into  surrounding  countries  for 
the  sake  of  robbery,  are  not  held  dishonour- 
able among  them ;  and  in  battle  they  have 
been  seen  rushing  forward  like  madmen, 
uttering  savage  yells,  and  bearing  the  blood- 
dripping  heads  of  their  slaughtered  enemies 
suspended  from  their  necks  and  shoulders. 

On  the  death  of  the  late  vladika,  or  gov- 
ernor of  Montenegro,  some  change  was 
made  in  the  form  of  government.  His 
nephew  and  successor,  Prince  Daniel  Pe- 
trovich,  was  installed  in  the  chief  authority 
without  receiving  the  ecclesiastical  investi- 
ture. Not  being  a  priest,  he  is  permitted 
to  marry  and  transmit  his  dignity  to  his 
sons.  The  installation  of  Prince  Daniel 
into  his  seat  of  authority  took  place  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1852.  The  ceremonies  and  fes- 
tivities performed  by  his  semi- barbarous 
subjects  on.  that  occasion,  sound  oddly  iu 
the  ears  of  the  inhabitants  of  large  and 
highly-civilised  states.  The  following  par- 
ticulars are  extracted  from  an  account  by 
an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  they  describe. 
Having  returned  from  a  visit  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  had  gone  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  emperor  to  his  appointment 
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the  prince  was  met  on  his  landing  at  Cat- 
taro  by  crowds  of  his  subjects,  who  wel- 
comed him  by  the  discharges  of  their  rifles, 
and  then  conducted   him,  with  many   ex- 
pressions of  joy,  to  the  house  that  had  been 
prepared  for  his  reception.     "  The  following 
morning,"  said  a  witness  of  the  scene,  "  we 
commenced  the  journey  to  Tzetinie.     The 
prince,   his  uncle    Noviza,   and   some  few 
more,  travelled  on  horseback  up  the  wind- 
ing mountain  path ;  the  others  climbed  on 
foot,  and  with  the  agility  of  the  chamois,  up 
the  rugged  sides  of  the  mountain,  which  is 
about  the  same  height  as  Mount  Vesuvius. 
The  number  of  men  forming  the  procession 
was  so  great,  that  the  last  had  not  left  Cat- 
taro  when  the  first  was  already  half-way  up 
the  mountain.     The  firing  of  rifles  was  in- 
cessant, as  is  the  case  on  every  festive  occa- 
sion among  these  manly  children  of  nature. 
On  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  prince 
was  received  by  fresh  troops  of  Montene- 
grins, who  also  greeted  him   with  volleys 
from  their  rifles.     Here  the  mass  separated. 
The  greater  number  proceeded  to  Niegush, 
the  birthplace  of  the  prince's  family;  but 
Daniel  and  the  chiefs  entered  the  house  of 
Prorokovich,  the  captain  of  Niegush,  where 
they  were  to  dine.     You  must  not  picture 
to  yourself  a  great  European  banquet,  or  a 
banquet  of  any  kind  according  to  the  fashion 
of  modern  times,   but  rather   a   Homeric 
hero's,  or,  if  you  will,  a  shepherd's  meal — 
simple  and  frugal.     In  a  large  room,  with- 
out a  stove,  the  guests  were  first  served  with 
cold  water,  codec  without  milk,  and  raki  (a 
kind  of  spirits.)     After  this,  a  table  formed 
of  rough  planks,  low  and  as  long  as  the 
room,  was  laid  with  a  cloth,  and  round  it 
were    placed    very  low    wooden    benches. 
Prince  Daniel  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table ; 
and  he  and  those  who  sat  nearest  him  were 
provided  with  the  ordinary  European  ap- 
purtenances of  a  dinner-table;  but  further 
on,  several  guests  had  to  share  plate,  goblet, 
and  spoon,  all  of  wood :  every  one  used  his 
own  knife ;  and  forks  there  were  none.   The 
first  dish   served    up    consisted    of    lamb, 
stewed  with  rice ;  then  came  boiled  mutton; 
after  that  roast  lamb  and  ham,  and  then 
cheese.     On  retiring  from  table,  the  greater 
number  of  the  guests  fired  off  their  rifles, 
saying,  '  We   must  thank  our  host,  or  it 
would  look  as  if  we  were  not  pleased  with 
the  cheer,  or  were  ungrateful.' 

"  Prince  Daniel  next  preceded  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Niegush,  where  he  visited  each  one 
of  his  relatives,  and  in  each  cottage  wine, 


coffee,  and  melons  were  offered  to  the 
visitors.  On  the  further  journey  from  Nie- 
*ush  to  Tzetinie,  the  prince  was  received  on 
;very  mountain  ridge  by  troops  of  his  sub- 
ects,  who,  as  usual,  fired  off  their  rifles  as  a 
salute.  In  the  plain  of  Tzetinie,  outside 
the  village,  the  vice-president  and  several 
members  of  the  senate,  together  with  a 
crowd  of  less  distinguished  Montenegrins, 
aine  forward  to  wish  him  welcome ;  and 
acre  they  were  not  content  with  rifles,  but 
a  few  cannon-shots  were  fired  in  his  honour. 
The  next  day  divine  service  was  performed 
n  the  church ;  and  as  the  prince  and  the 
notables  attended,  the  people  crowded  thither 
n  such  numbers  that  the  church  could  not 
lold  one-tenth  part  of  them.  After  the  ser- 
vice, the  vice-president  of  the  senate  read 
:o  the  people  assembled  outside  the  prince's 
dwelling,  a  document  addressed  to  Prince 
Daniel  by  the  Russian  government,  in  which 
it  was  said,  '  that  in  consideration  of  the 
petitions  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Monte- 
negro, his  majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 

d  consented  that  Prince  Daniel  should 
not  enter  the  ecclesiastical  order,  but  might, 
nevertheless,  continue  to  be  the  chief  ruler 
of  the  state.  Prince  Daniel  was  further 
permitted  to  select  another  to  be  bishop  in 
his  stead,  who  should  have  the  exclusive 
direction  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
principality ;  and  he  was  exhorted  to  live 
In  harmony  with  his  Turkish  and  Austrian 
neighbours,'  &c.  After  this  document  had 
been  read  aloud  in  the  Russian  and  Servian 
languages,  the  prince  distributed  the  orders 
and  medals  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Russia." 

Such  is  Montenegro,  its  people,  and  its 
prince ;  and  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that 
they  could  in  any  way  be  regarded  of  suffi- 
cient importance,  as  to  play  a  part  of  some 
prominence  in  a  great  European  struggle. 
Yet  it  was  so.  In  the  spring  of  1854,  two 
Russian  agents  arrived  at  Cettinye,  in  Mon- 
tenegro, and  communicated  to  Prince  Daniel 
the  wishes  or  commands  of  the  czar.  The 
result  of  their  mission  was  soon  manifest  in 
the  publication  of  the  following  document, 
in  which  the  Montenegrin  prince  calls  on 
his  subjects  to  take  up  arms  against  their 
hereditary  enemy : — 

"  Daniel  Petrovich,  Prince  of  Czernagora 
(Montenegro),  and  the  Brda  (the  Nahias  of 
Bielopavlichi,  Piperi,  Moratska,  and  Kutska,  are 
so  called),  salutes  his  captains. 

"  I  trust  that  we  Montenegrins  shall,  as  here- 
tofore, show  ourselves  brave  and  courageous, 
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like  unto  the  Greeks  and  other  nations,  and  like 
unto  our  victorious  grand  and  great  grand- 
fathers, who  bequeathed  to  us  the  liberty  of 
which  we  are  so  proud.  I  wish  to  know  the 
soldiers  who  were  before  conscribed,  in  order 
that  I  may  learn  whether  I  can  put  trust  in 
them ;  and  therefore  captains,  I  command  that 
each  of  you  do  assemble  his  tribe.  Let  each 
separate  soldier  declare  openly  whether  he  is 
willing  to  do  battle  with  us  against  the  Turks, 
those  cursed  enemies  of  our  faith  and  laws. 
Captains,  take  down  the  name  of  each  volunteer, 
and  send  in  a  written  report  to  me  at  Cettinye. 
But  this  I  say  beforehand,  he  who  is  not  prepared 
to  meet  death  with  me,  let  him,  in  the  name  of 
Almighty  God,  remain  at  home.  He,  on  the 
contrary,  who  will  accompany  me,  and  forget 
wife,  child,  and  everything  he  possesses  in  the 
world,  let  him  go  to  the  captain  that  his  name 
may  be  entered.  I  say  unto  you  again,  brave 
subjects  and  brethren,  let  him  who  is  not  pre- 
pared to  look  death  in  the  face  in  my  company 
remain  unmolested  at  home ;  for  I  well  know 
that  one  man  who  voluntarily  and  courageously 
takes  the  field  is  better  than  fifty  timid  ones.  I 
invite  every  true  man  who  has  a  courageous  and 
not  a  womanly  heart,  and  is  not  reluctant  to 
shed  his  blood  for  the  holy  cross,  the  orthodox 
faith,  and  his  country,  to  share  with  me  honour 
and  glory.  Are  we  not,  my  dear  brethren,  the 
children  of  these  ancient  Montenegrin  con- 
querors who  at  one  and  the  same  time  defeated 
three  Turkish  viziers,  beat  the  French  troopa, 
and  stormed  the  sultan's  fortresses  ?  If  we  do 
not  slight  our  fatherland  and  the  reputation  of 
our  ancient  heroes,  let  us  assemble  and  set  to  in 
the  name  of  God.  Health  be  to  all. 

"  Published  at  Cettinye,  March  16th  (28th), 

1854." 

This  address  to  the  Montenegrins  was,  in 
effect,  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Porte. 
Small  as  are  Prince  Daniel's  dominions,  it 
is  said  that  he  is  able  to  raise  20,000  men, 
and  that  4,000  chosen  warriors  immediately 
swore  at  the  altar  to  go  forth  to  battle  against 
the  Turks,  and  never  to  return  unless  covered 
with  glory.     On  their  flag  was  inscribed  the 
words — "  For  faith  and  fatherland ;"  and  pre- 
parations were  made  to  proceed  at  once  into 
the  neighbouring  Turkish  provinces  of  Alba- 
nia and  the  Herzegovina,  the  Montenegrins 
believing  that  all  the  Christians  in  the  Turk- 
ish villages  would  make  common  cause  with 
them,  and  enable  them  eventually  to  eman- 
cipate  those   districts.      Russia    had   cun- 
ningly  arranged   this   predatory   excursion 
of  the  Montenegrins  into  the  Turkish  do- 
minions at  the  time  when  the  main  body 
of  the  Russian  army  was  about  to  attempt 
its  principal  operation  on  the  Danube. 
Hostilities  of  a  petty  plundering  kind  soon 
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commenced  on  the  part  of  the  Montenegrins. 
On  the  19th  of  April,  a  body  of  200  of  them 
attacked  a  Turkish  convoy  with  provisions 
and  ammunition,  which  was  on  its  way 
Tom  Nicksich  to  Grahovo.  A  Turkish  de- 
;achment,  however,  coming  to  the  rescue, 
the  warriors  of  the  Black  Mountain  were 
dispersed.  The  Austrian  government  were 
startled  at  this  boldness,  and  dispatched 
orders  to  two  of  its  generals  to  advance  into 
Montenegro  and  occupy  it,  if  the  people  of 
;hat  country  made  any  further  military  de- 
monstration. It  was  also  stated  that  the 
Austrian  minister  at  Athens  informed  the 
3-reek  government,  that  if  it  was  unable  to 
maintain  order,  Austria  was  prepared  to  do 
so.  Prince  Daniel  certainly  displayed  great 
courage  in  bearding  his  powerful  neighbours. 
He  fortified  Cettinye,  and  prepared  to  resist 
any  attack  that  might  be  made  on  his  moun- 
tain stronghold.  On  the  20th  of  April,  he 
held  a  grand  review  of  his  forces  in  the 
presence  of  many  Russian  officers.  Austria, 
however,  decided  on  not  attacking  Monte- 
negro ;  but  it  was  understood  that  if  he  did 
not  remain  quiet,  that  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment would  draw  a  military  cordon  round 
bis  territories,  and  starve  him  into  sub- 
mission. 

Events  in  the  meantime  were  tending  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  insurrection. 
Several  engagements,  or  rather  skirmishes 
(the  details  of  which  possess  no  interest  to 
the  general  reader)  took  place,  and  termi- 
nated favourably  for  the  Turks.  The  in- 
surgents were  defeated  between  Janina  and 
Previsa,  with  the  loss  of  100  men.  The 
savage  leader,  Grivas,  was  also  defeated  near 
Metzovo,  and  compelled  to  seek  for  safety, 
with  a  band  of  his  comrades,  by  flight  into 
Thessaly.  A  correspondent,  writing  from 
Janina,  says  :  —  "  The  ravages  made  in 
Thessaly,  both  by  the  Albanians  and  the 
Greeks,  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  every- 
thing perpetrated  during  the  first  revolu- 
tion. Not  plunder  alone,  as  in  Epirus,  but 
murder,  rape,  destroying  and  burning  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  More  than  700,000 
sheep  (seven  hundred  thousand  • —  I  write 
it  out)  have  been  carried  over  the  Greek 
frontier.  Incredible  as  this  number  seems 
at  first  sight,  it  will  not  surprise  you  if  you 
hear  that  all  the  neighbouring  mountaineers 
of  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  even  Epirus 
send  their  flocks  and  their  cattle  during 
the  winter  to  feed  in  the  plains  of  Thessaly. 
This  wholesale  robbery  cannot  be  left  un- 
punished; and  it  is  really  high  time  that 
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the  infamous  government  which  counte- 
nances and  encourages  such  predatory  ex- 
peditions should  be  brought  to  its  senses, 
and  compelled  to  disgorge  the  plunder. 
The  word  patriotism,  so  often  misapplied, 
has  never  been  so  fearfully  abused  as  in  this 
movement.  I  assure  you  it  is  revolting  to 
hear  the  details  of  their  crimes  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  which  had  to 
suffer  from  them." 

Another  engagement  took  place  at  the 
village  of  Peta,  which  was  carried  by  assault 
by  the  Turks,  in  the  teeth  of  800  of  the 
insurgents,  on  the  26th  of  April.  The  con- 
flict scarcely  lasted  an  hour  before  the  in- 
surgents took  to  flight.  With  the  seizure 
of  Peta,  it  was  trusted  that  the  insurrection 
in  Lower  Epirus,  at  least,  would  be  termi- 
nated ;  because  it  had  been  the  centre  of  the 
movement  there,  the  seat  of  the  provisional 
government,  and  the  chief  point  of  com- 
munication with  Greece.  When  the  affair 
was  over,  Fuad  Effendi,  the  leader  of  the 
Mussulman  force,  went  to  the  Albanian 
irregulars,  or  fiashi-Bazouks,  and  kissing 
their  banner,  encouraged  them  by  saying, 
"  You  have  behaved  to-day  like  regular 
troops,  and  as  such  I  shall  look  upon  you 
henceforth."  Eight  flags  were  taken ;  they 
were  all  blue,  with  the  Greek  cross  in  the 
middle  in  white,  except  one,  which  was 
black,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  white. 
The  loss  of  Peta  was  a  great  blow  to  the 
Greek  rebels,  for  it  demoralised  their  men, 
and  rendered  union  amongst  them  in  the 
struggle  against  the  Porte  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  The  Turkish  government  be- 
haved with  great  clemency  and  moderation  ; 
and  Fuad  Effendi  issued  the  following  tran- 
quillising  circular,  addressed  to  the  clergy, 
the  chief  men,  and  the  inhabitants  generally 
of  Epirus  and  Thessaly.  It  is  an  invitation 
to  obedience,  and  a  generous  promise  of 
pardon : — 

"  We  announce  that  Peta,  the  stronghold  of 
these  ill-intentioned  persons,  who,  having  lately 
entered  into  these  lands,  disturbed  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  inhabitants,  exists  no  more.  It 
baa  been  destroyed  to-day  in  one  hour  by  the 
bravery  of  the  imperial  troops,  and  those  of 
the  above-mentioned  individuals  who  could 
save  themselves  have  dispersed,  having,  for  the 
most  part,  gone  to  the  place  where  they  came 
from. 

"  I  call,  therefore,  upon  those  among  you, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  who  having  been 
deceived  by  these  people,  have  risen  in  insur- 
rection and  seemed  hitherto  connected  with 
the  same — some  from  fear  of  the  authorities, 
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others  forced  by  the  disturbers,  and  others  in- 
fluenced by  their  mischievous  counsels — know- 
ing now  the  fate  of  the  village  of  Peta,  to 
come  to  yourselves,  think  of  the  position  in 
which  you  are,  and  return  to  the  right  way, 
straying  from  which  you  were  running  towards 
your  ruin. 

"  You  who  fear  to  suffer  from  the  severity 
of  the  authorities,  banish  all  fear  from  your 
hearts;  you  who  were  forced,  call  upon  the 
imperial  forces  for  help ;  and  you  who  hope 
still  to  succeed  in  realising  your  vain  hopes, 
think  seriously  and  look  at  the  evils  which 
your  error  is  likely  to  entail  upon  you.  In  one 
word,  all  those  of  you  who,  in  whatever  way, 
have  participated  in  the  insurrectionary  move- 
ments, hear  the  paternal  voice  which  calls  you 
to  embrace  peace,  tranquillity,  and  prosperity, 
and  hasten  to  demand  the  pardon  which  we  are 
ready  to  accord  to  you  for  all  that  you  have 
done,  willing  or  unwilling. 

"  We  give  you  the  period  of  a  week,  within 
which  you  must  send  to  us  two  persons  from 
every  village  to  tender  your  submission  to  the 
imperial  government;  be  sure  that  I  myself, 
and  with  me  all  the  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties in  this  place,  will  receive  you  with  that 
benevolence  and  clemency  which  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  high  will  of  our  most  merciful 
sovereign,  and  you  will  enjoy  in  full  tranquillity 
and  security  the  fruits  of  obedience  and  sub- 
mission to  your  legitimate  government. 

"  But,  if  even  in  future  some  villages  dis- 
obeying these  our  summons  should  remain  in 
insurrection,  in  that  case  I  shall  find  myself  in 
the  most  regrettable  necessity  to  adopt  such 
strong  measures  as  will  certainly  be  followed  by 
immense  evils. 

"  Let  the  inhabitants  of  those  villages,  whom 
the  disturbers  do  not  leave  free  to  do  their  own 
will,  but  whom  they  force  to  insurrections,  let 
them  take  up  arms  against  those  enemies  of 
lifir  tranquillity,  let  them  beat  and  drive  them 
away.  Such  conduct  will  be  considered  by  us 
as  the  greatest  proof  of  their  submission  and 
idelity  towards  their  government. 

"  Knowing  this,  hasten  to  do  that  which  is 
counselled  to  you,  for  the  love  of  your  families 
and  the  welfare  of  your  fatherland. 

"  Given  in  Arta  the  13th  (25th)  of  April,  1854. 

"  FDAD." 

But  the  excited  feelings  of  the  inhabitants 
of  independent  Greece  were  not  to  be  easily 
calmed  down.  Under  colour  of  patriot- 
sm,  piracy  was  making  fresh  progress  in 
,he  Greek  seas.  Bands  of  ruffians,  recruited 
among  the  dregs  of  the  population,  and  pro- 
vided with  perfectly  regular  papers  delivered 
by  the  Greek  government  itself,  infested  the 
Archipelago  in  fishing- vessels,  and  committed 
depredations  indifferently  upon  the  trading- 
ships  of  any  nation,  the  owners  of  which 
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were  unfortunate  enough,  to  fall  into  their 
hands.  In  the  meantime,  the  frontiers  of 
Macedonia  were  invaded  by  a  band  of  about 
2,000  Greek  adventurers,  led  by  Shami 
Karatossa,  ex-aide-de-camp  of  King  Otho. 
Their  progress  was  marked  by  shameful 
acts  of  robbery  and  violence.  In  one  place 
they  are  reported  to  have  burnt  to  death 
150  Turks — men,  women,  and  children — who 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  church.  A  cause 
that  was  stained  by  such  frightful  acts  as 
these,  deserved  neither  sympathy  nor  suc- 
cess. The  Greeks,  however,  had  not  a 
monopoly  of  cruelty.  Three  Greek  emissaries, 
who  were  seized  in  Albania  endeavouring 
to  excite  the  Christians  to  insurrection,  and 
sowing  discontent  among  the  Mussulman 
soldiers,  were  put  to  death  by  the  horrible 
process  of  impalement.  Two  of  these  un- 
happy wretches  died  speedily,  but  the  third 
lingered  during  the  whole  day. 

Prince  Daniel  of  Montenegro,  though  not 
carrying  out  those  warlike  movements  talked 
of  in  his  proclamation  to  his  people,  was  yet 
a  dangerous  neighbour  both  to  Austria  and 
Turkey.  In  the  hope  of  rousing  other 
Turkish  provinces  to  insurrection,  he  issued 
the  following  eloquent  and  inflammatory  ad- 
dress to  the  Christians  of  the  neighbouring 
state  of  Herzegovina.  Without  doubt,  these 
persons  had  suffered  much  wrong  at  the 
hands  of  the  Mussulmans ;  but  it  is  equally 
without  doubt  that  Prince  Daniel  was  the 
salaried  servant  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  At 
any  other  time  our  sympathy  in  such  a 
struggle  would  be  with  the  Montenegrins 
and  their  Christian  neighbours;  but  we 
must  withhold  it  when  they  would  prosti- 
tute the  name  of  liberty  to  strengthen 
the  despotism  of  Russia,  and  to  assist  in 
prostrating  the  empire  of  the  East  be- 
fore the  grim  power  of  northern  tyranny. 
We  subjoin  Prince  Daniel's  address,  which 
were  it  not  for  his  avowed  connection  with 
Russia  would,  with  the  exception  of  some 
passages,  find  an  echo  in  the  mind  of  every 
freeborn  man : — 

"  We,  Daniel  I.,  Prince  of  Montenegro,  send 
our  fraternal  salutation  to  all  Christians  in  the 
Herzegovina. 

"  You  have  heard  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
the  father  and  protector  of  all  Christians,  is 
waging  war  with  the  Ottoman  Porte.  It  is  not 
for  hia  own  private  advantage,  but  once  for  all 
to  free  the  unfortunate  Christians  from  the  yoke 
under  which  they  have  sighed  for  the  last  400 
years.  You  have  also  heard  how  the  Greeks, 
oppressed  by  the  Ottomans,  have  taken  up  arms 
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against  their  task-masters,  and,  fighting  day  and 
night,  are  making  good  progress  in  their  enter- 
prise. And  you  also,  brother  Servians,  will 
shortly  shake  off  what  the  diplomatists  have 
imposed  on  you  by  their  treaties.  Let  this,  then, 
be  the  guiding-star  which  your  fathers  had  in 
vain  looked  for  after  the  day  of  Kosovo.  The 
moment  is  come  at  which  every  Christian  who  is 
oppressed  by  the  Porte  must  rise  against  his 
tyrant,  and  he  who  does  not  take  advantage  of 
it  has  nothing  to  expect  but  eternal  remorse  and 
shame.  In  the  name  of  humanity,  then,  rise, 
ind  annihilate  your  oppressors ;  spare  neither 
ife  nor  property,  lest  you  should  be  cursed  by 
posterity  and  despised  by  the  present  genera- 
don.  Remember,  enchained  warriors,  the  ill 
ireatment  to  which  your  ancestors  were  sub- 
jected, who  died  at  the  stake,  were  strangled,  or 
starved.  Remember  that  you  are  the  despised 
slaves  of  a  horde  of  barbarians,  who  tread  under 
foot  your  nationality,  customs,  habits,  and  reli- 
gion ;  who  massacre  your  innocent  children,  and 
do  violence  to  your  women,  and  everything  else 
which  is  sacred  in  your  eyes. 

"  Where  are  your  temples  and  sacred  bells — 
where  the  holy  halls  which  once  echoed  your 
hymns,  and  the  praises  of  the  one  God  ?  Where 
are  your  majestic  convents — those  sacred  insti- 
tutions in  erecting  which  the  Servian  princes 
spent  their  treasures  ?  Look  at  your  unfortu- 
nate brethren,  who  are  daily  forced  either  to 
renounce  their  faith,  or  to  lose  their  heads,  which 
are  exposed  on  the  bulwarks  of  cities  full  of 
crime  and  stained  with  blood !  Regard  your- 
selves; you  stand  disarmed,  like  women,  des- 
pised and  in  despair,  without  security  for  life 
or  property,  obedient  to  the  blind  will  of  an  in- 
satiate tyrant.  Listen,  then !  I  am  prepared  to 
assist  your  glorious  exertions  with  all  the  means 
in  my  power.  Ammunition,  gold,  and  provi- 
sions will  with  true  brotherly  feeling  be  shared 
with  you,  if,  with  confidence  and  without  trem- 
bling, you  will  rise  as  one  man  against  those 
worst  of  men,  the  Mussulmans.  If  we  die  in 
such  a  good  cause,  we  shall  have  lived  long 
enough.  I  hope  that  in  the  systematic  torture 
to  which  we  have  been  subjected  for  400  years, 
we  have  atoned  for  the  sins  of  our  fathers.  Pro- 
vidence has  given  to  the  present  generation  the 
glory  of  shaking  off  the  unbearable  yoke. 

"The  hour  has  struck.  Unity  and  mutual 
confidence  will  make  the  enemy  tremble.  Let 
me  know  your  views,  and  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  shed  my  best  blood  for  your  liberation.  Until 
the  moment  that  I  call  on  you  to  take  up  arms, 
every  movement  must  be  kept  secret,  in  order 
that  you  may  not  be  surprised  and  conquered  by 
your  oppressors,  whose  last  hour  has  come. 
May  you  be  happy,  and  confide  in  my  patriotic 
feelings. 

"  DANIEL  I.,  Prince." 

Austria  was  strongly  interested  in   the 
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tranquillity  of  Montenegro,  on  account  of 
the  proximity  of  a  portion  of  her  territories 
to  that  country.  She  therefore  sought  and 
obtained  permission  from  the  Porte  to  pour 
her  troops  into  the  Turkish  province  of 
Herzegovina,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
act  against  Montenegro.  In  speaking  of 
this  circumstance,  a  correspondent  from 
Vienna  remarked :  —  "  We  shall  probably 
hear  little  or  nothing  more  of  the  raid  of 
the  Montenegrins  in  the  Herzegovina,  now 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the 
Austrian*  on  the  north-western,  or  Grahova 
side.  It  is  rumoured  that  the  Forte  is  now 
endeavouring  to  induce  the  Servian  govern- 
ment to  renounce  Russia,  and  to  place  the 
principality  under  the  protection  of  Austria. 
The  Servians  are  not  likely  to  consent  to 
this,  as  they  are  well  able  to  protect  them- 
selves; but,  as  far  as  Austria  is  concerned, 
Russia  will  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  and 
place  it  to  the  account  which,  at  some 
future  day,  will  have  to  be  settled  between 
the  two  powers.  The  engagement  entered 
into  by  this  government  to  keep  Montenegro 
quiet,  and,  if  necessary,  to  attack  the  free- 
booters in  their  stronghold,  is  an  offence 
which  will  never  be  pardoned  by  Russia. 
The  intervention  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
is  bad  enough,  but  to  meddle  with  Monte- 
negro, which  at  no  distant  period  was  to  have 
assisted  in  establishing  the  power  of  Russia 
in  the  Adriatic,  is  far  worse.  All  these 
matters  being  taken  into  consideration, 
Russia  is  not  a  whit  more  likely  to  come  to 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  Austria  than 
with  the  Porte  and  the  Western  Powers." 

The  Western  Powers,  anxious  to  termi- 
nate the  disturbances  in  Greece  and  the 
Greek  provinces  of  the  sultan,  dispatched 
an  ultimatum  to  the  government  of  King 
Otho,  and  demanded  a  reply  to  it  within 
four  days — that  is,  by  the  22nd  of  May. 
The  terms  of  it  were,  that  Greece  was  to 
observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  war  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Russia;  to  recall  all  its 
officers  and  employes  concerned  in  the  in- 
surrection, and  to  institute  a  judicial  ex- 
amination into  their  conduct.  King  Otho 
was  also  informed  that  if,  as  the  result  of 
his  aiding  the  insurrection  in  Thessaly  and 
Epirus,  "the  throne  of  Greece  should 
crumble  away,  and  the  present  dynasty  give 
place  to  another  form  of  government,  the 
responsibility  of  such  results  will  rest  with 
those  whose  mistaken  views  and  unjustifiable 
conduct  will  have  converted  into  enmity  the 
friendship  which  England  and  France  would 


wish  to  maintain  with  Greece."  The  con- 
nection of  King  Otho  with  the  insurrection 
was  clearly  proved  by  many  circumstances. 
Among  other  things  was  an  intercepted 
letter  from  General  Tsavellas  (one  of  the 
rebel  leaders)  to  M.  Bentlan,  Otho's  private 
secretary,  asking  for  further  assistance.  In 
this  letter,  he  recommends  that  two  bat- 
talions of  the  frontier  guards  should  be 
sent  to  Anino,  and  allowed,  or  rather  ordered 
to  desert  and  join  the  insurrection ;  at  the 
same  time  continuing  to  receive  their  pay 
from  the  Greek  government. 

Further  light  is  cast  upon  the  complicity 
of  the  Greek  government  with  the  insur- 
rection, by  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  by  the  fierce  leader,  Grivas.  In  this 
communication,  which  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British  legation  at  Athens, 
even  that  savage  man  deplores  the  cruelties 
committed  by  the  patriots  (so  called)  upon 
the  wretched  villages  of  the  districts  which 
they  desired  to  rouse  into  active  insurrec- 
tion. "  While  in  Epirus,"  he  says,  "  I  be- 
held so  many  of  our  soldiers  indulging  in 
every  sort  of  violence,  that  I  was  compelled 
to  dismiss  them,  and  I  have  now  about  400 
chosen  men.  Were  I  to  write  to  yon  the 
atrocities  which  have  been  committed  against 
the  property  and  honour  of  the  Christian 
population  by  our  soldiers,  both  in  Epirus 
and  Thessaly,  you  would  be  struck  with 
horror,  and  would  curse  the  day  in  which 
this  new  struggle  had  first  begun.  The 
government  ought  either  at  once  to  take  up 
the  struggle,  appointing  publicly  the  proper 
persons  to  a  regular  army  at  a  regular  pay, 
or  let  us  sit  down  quietly  at  home,  so  that 
we  may  not  be  the  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  our  fellow-Christians." 

The  governments  of  France  and  England, 
however,  did  more  than  address  an  ulti- 
matum to  the  Greek  court.  They  resolved 
to  put  an  end  to  its  dangerous  intrigues  by 
sending  a  military  power  to  the  Piraeus. 
For  this  purpose  a  force  of  about  0,000 
French  troops,  under  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral Forey,  together  with  a  regiment  of 
English  infantry,  were  dispatched  to  the 
Piraeus,  which  they  entered  on  the  25th  of 
May,  and  at  once  landed,  having  previously 
taken  possession  of  the  Greek  gun-boats  in 
the  harbour.  This  act  was  not  one  of 
hostilities,  but  rather  directed  to  avert  hos- 
tilities.* To  use  the  able  language  of  the 

•  Lord  John  Russell,  in  answer  to  a  question  put 
to  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  tha 
object  of  the  occupation  of  Greece,  after  alluding  to 
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Moniteur — "  France  and  England  did  not 
declare  war  against  Greece.  They  desired 
to  withdraw  the  Hellenic  government  from 
the  fatal  influence  to  which  it  had  yielded, 
and  to  offer  it  a  last  hope  of  security." 
Great  was  the  excitement  in  Athens,  and 
the  dismay  among  the  partisans  of  Russia. 
The  Amazonian  Queen  of  Greece  was 
thrown  into  such  a  state  of  frenzy,  that 
fears  were  entertained  that  her  passion 
might  be  followed  by  insanity.  She  even 
declared  that  she  would  mount  on  horse- 
back, place  herself  at  the  head  of  the  Greek 
troops,  lead  them  across  the  frontiers,  and 
call  the  Christians  of  the  sultan's  districts 
to  arms.  This  dangerous  woman,  however, 
either  on  the  representations  of  her  more 
prudent  husband,  or  on  further  and  more 
sober  reflection  on  her  own  part,  abandoned 
her  mad  design. 

When  the  troops  of  France  and  England 
landed  on  the  soil  of  Greece,  King  Otho 
lowered  his  tone.  On  the  26th  of  May,  he 
announced  his  acceptation  of  the  proposals 
of  the  allies,  proclaimed  that  he  intended 
to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  affairs  of 
the  sultan,  and  changed  his  ministry.  At 
the  head  of  his  new  cabinet  was  M.  Mavro- 
cordato,  president  and  finance  minister,  who 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  upright 
men  in  Greece.  It  was  generally  admitted 
that  if  that  country  could  be  saved  from  the 
confusion  to  which  the  madness  of  its  own 
people  was  hurrying  it,  Mavrocordato  was 
the  man  who  could  render  it  that  service. 
His  chief  associates  were  M.  Palandrios, 
minister  of  the  interior;  M.  Pericles  Argy- 
ropoulos,  minister  of  foreign  affairs ;  M. 
Kalergi,  of  war;  and  M.  Petoalis,  of  jus- 
tice. It  was  trusted  that  this  ministry, 
acting  with  the  advice,  and  receiving  the 
assistance,  of  the  allied  powers,  would 
restore  tranquillity  to  Greece,  and  rid  it  of 
that  band  of  adventurers  who  ravaged  the 
neighbouring  territories  of  the  sultan,  and 

the  intercepted  letter  of  General  Tsavellas,  observed : 
"  That  is  only  one  of  the  very  many  instances  which 
show  that  the  members  of  the  Greek  government,  in- 
stead of  acting  with  that  good  faith  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  has  ever  shown  since  the  recog- 
nition of  Greece  as  an  independent  state,  have  been 
endeavouring,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  and 
contrary  to  the  obligations  of  a  neutral  power,  to 
raise  insurrections  against  the  sultan,  and  to  carry 
fire  and  sword  into  his  territories.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  governments  of  France  and  England  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  a  force  to  occupy  the 
Pireeus.  If  the  King  of  Greece  disapproves  (as  we 
have  been  repeatedly  told)  of  those  attempts  to 
violate  the  duties  of  a  neutral  power,  the  King  o) 
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>rought  disgrace  and  calamity  upon  their 
own  country.  King  Otho  was  known  not 
to  be  attached  to  his  new  ministers ;  but  he 
•ubmitted,  though  rather  gracelessly,  to 
necessity :  Mavrocordato  was  popular,  and 
jreece  was  reported  to  be  quiet.  Epirus, 
at  least,  was  so ;  but  in  Thessaly  fresh  dis- 
orders were  feared. 

These  fears  were  soon  fulfilled.  On  the 
12th  of  May,  and  the  four  following  days, 
the  Greek  insurgents  obtained  a  victory  at 
alabaca,  in  Thessaly,  over  a  Turkish  force 
consisting  of  two  battalions  of  Arabians, 
under  Selim  Bey ;  1,400  Albanians,  under 
Ismail  Bey  Phrassari,  Artem  Bey,  and 
other  chiefs ;  500  Rediffs,  and  two  squadrons 
of  cavalry.  The  engagement  commenced 
with  a  cannonade,  at  daybreak ;  at  mid-day 
the  two  armies  came  to  close  quarters,  and 
the  shock  of  battle  lasted  until  nightfall. 
Both  sides  fought  with  a  desperate  bravery : 
the  Albanians  were  thrice  driven  back 
reeling  to  their  entrenchments ;  and,  on  the 
approach  of  dusk,  the  Turks  retired  from 
the  field,  leaving  eighty  dead  behind  them. 
Skirmishing  was  renewed  on  the  14th  ;  but 
the  heavy  rain  prevented  a  general  engage- 
ment. On  the  15th,  the  fighting  continued 
again  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Turks. 
That  day  the  Greeks  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  400  volunteers  from  Thessaly ;  and 
on  the  16th,  after  a  desperate  combat, 
which  lasted  two  hours,  the  Turks  were 
driven  back  to  their  intrenchments  with 
great  loss,  and  left  a  considerable  booty,  in 
the  way  of  arms  and  military  stores,  to  the 
Greeks. 

General  Hadji  Petros,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Greek  insurgents,  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  affair — an  account  which, 
coming  from  a  Greek  source,  should  be 
received  with  some  abatement.  But  as  the 
Turks  are  silent  on  the  subject,  we  must 
necessarily  receive  our  information  as  to 
particulars  from  the  triumphant  party; 

Greece  will  find  protection  in  the  forces  which  have 
been  sent,  and  the  means  of  compelling  his  people  to 
observe  those  duties.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
protestations  which  we  have  received  from  the 
Greek  government,  should  turn  out  not  to  be 
sincere,  those  forces  might  prove  useful  in  another 
way.  As  has  been  stated  in  the  French  Moniteur, 
there  is  no  intention  of  declaring  war  against  Greece 
but  we  mean  to  take  care  that  the  government  of 
Greece  shall  not  be  secretly  or  avowedly  an  ally  of 
Russia  in  the  present  war;  and  we  have  taken 
means,  which  I  trust  will  be  sufficient,  to  prevent  a 
covert  or  avowed  war  against  Turkey  by  the  King 
of  Greece."  It  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  the 
interference  of  the  allies  was  reouiw'te. 
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and  also  take  it  with  what  colouring  they 
please  to  impart  to  it.  "  We  exterminated 
yesterday,"  said  Petros,  "the  Turks  whom 
we  had  kept  surrounded  for  the  last  ten 
days.  We  have  killed  500  of  them ;  wounded 
many;  and  made  200  prisoners.  We  have 
also  given  chase  to  200  Arabs  and  Alba- 
nians, commanded  by  Halim  Bey  and  Metzo 
Malijowa,  who  had  come  to  their  succour. 
Vanquished  and  starving,  the  Turks  who 
escaped  took  flight  last  night  (May  21st), 
and  abandoned  five  pieces  of  cannon  in 
good  condition,  two  stands  of  colours,  mu- 
nitions of  war,  clothing,  the  whole  of  their 
stores,  their  wounded  and  their  tents;  of 
which  we  took  possession.  But  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  fled  were  drowned  in  the 
Peneus,  and  the  others  are  dispersed. 
Thus,  with  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence  (?), 
the  most  formidable  camp  of  the  Turks  is 
annihilated,  and  the  insurrection  will  gain 
ground.  Having  been  informed  to-day 
that  Nenel  Pasha  has  destroyed  Derendah 
by  fire,  I  have  just  sent  a  corps  of  Mace- 
donians, amounting  to  900  men,  and  I  hope 
that  God  will  again  bless  our  arms." 

The  Greek  government  endeavoured  to 
spoil  any  further  triumphs  of  Hadji-Petros, 
by  instantly  recalling  him  from  Thessaly — 
a  mandate  he  refused  to  obey.  On  the 
22nd,  the  Turks  regained  the  reputation 
they  had  se  recently  lost,  by  turning  the 
tables  against  the  Greeks,  and  defeating 
2,000  of  the  insurgents  at  Sikstria,  in 
Epirus.  Part  of  the  discomfited  army 
returned  to  Greece,  and  the  remainder 
fled  to  the  mountains.  Before  the  month 
had  expired,  Karatassos,  another  Greek 
chief,  was  defeated  by  the  Turks  in  Mace- 
donia. A  letter  from  Salonica,  dated  the 
31st,  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
reverse  of  the  insurgents :— "  After  a  first 
check,  Tchami  Karatassos  removed  his  head- 
quarters to  Gonitza,  where  he  occupied,  with 
six  or  seven  hundred  men,  the  three  country 
houses  belonging  to  the  convents  of  Mount 
Athos.  He  had,  upon  this  point,  his  depdt  of 
provisions  and  munitions.  He  had  also  placed 
a  corps  of  about  200  men  in  the  villages  of 
Larigori,  Paleocori,  and  Novocelo.  The 
Turkish  troops  attacked  the  Hellenes  at 
Gonitza,  and  took  that  position  from  them 
after  a  combat  of  several  hours.  The  supply 
of  provisions  and  munitions  of  Tchami  Kara- 
tassos, and  his  equipments — comprising, 
among  other  things,  700  cloaks,  arms,  and 
two  standards — fell  into  the  possession  of 
the  Turks.  They  have  sent  here  some 


1  guns,  the  two  standards,  the  seal  of  the 
Hellenic  chief,  and  some  of  his  papers, 
among  which  are  minutes  of  despatches  to 
the  Hellenic  government.  The  insurgents 
had  280  men  killed.  According  to  the 
accounts  sent  to  the  Pasha  of  Salonica,  the 
chief  (Tchami  Karatassos)  and  the  greater 
portion  of  those  who  fled,  retreated  to  the 
territory  of  Mount  Athos.  Two  suspicious- 
looking  schooners  were  also  seized  by  the 
Turkish  cruisers — one  at  St.  Nicholas,  and 
the  other  at  the  little  port  of  Daphne,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Monte  Santo.  They  have  been  taken 
to  Volo,  the  centre  of  the  naval  station." 

The  emissaries  of  Russia  were  extremely 
anxious  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity. To  accomplish  their  sinister  object 
they  endeavoured  to  excite  suspicion  among 
the  Greek  army  as  to  the  real  object  of 
England  and  France  in  occupying  the 
Piraeus.  They  were  so  far  successful,  that 
the  minister  of  war  was  induced  to  issue  the 
following  circular  to  the  officers  on  the 
subject : — 

"  The  enemies  of  public  order,  the  instru- 
ments of  interests  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Hellenic  nation,  dare  to  assert  that  the  allied 
army  which  has  landed  in  the  Piraeus  has  views 
hostile  to  you.  You  are  hound  to  contradict 
those  malignant  statements,  and  to  explain 
clearly  to  the  sub-officers,  and  through  them  to 
the  private  soldiers,  that  England  aud  France, 
who  have  bestowed  on  Greece  so  many  benefits, 
and  who  have  not,  for  a  single  instant,  ceased 
to  protect  her,  have,  by  sending  the  allied  army, 
no  other  object  in  view  than  to  preserve  our 
country  from  the  fatal  consequence  of  a  policy 
which  has  been  condemned  by  all  Europe.  Ee- 
garded  thus  in  an  European  point  of  view,  the 
presence  of  the  allied  army,  far  from  threaten- 
ing any  attack  on  our  independence,  will  on 
the  contrary  guarantee,  in  the  midst  of  the  war 
in  the  East,  the  Hellenic  kingdom  against  any 
attack  from  without.  Were  it  otherwise,  a 
principle  of  honour  would  have  prevented  me 
from  associating  myself  with  the  government. 
One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  policy 
of  the  ministry  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
belong  is  to  win  for  Greece  the  sympathies  and 
esteem  of  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  Such 
policy  is  the  only  means  of  improving  the 
present,  and  of  preparing  for  the  future.  Who- 
ever does  not  act  on  the  same  principle  is  the 
enemy  of  his  country. 

"  KAXLEBGI,  Minister  at  War. 

"  Athens,  June  14th,  1854." 

Fuad  Effendi,  whose  humane  proceedings 
in  Epirus  contributed  so  much  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  insurrection  there,  led  a  por- 
tion of  the  Turkish  troops  into  Thessaly,  to 
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assist  the  forces  already  there  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  disturbance.  He  also  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  inhabitants  of  that  province, 
inviting  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance  and 
to  receive  the  pardon  of  the  sultan.  "  Under- 
stand well,"  said  the  document,  "that  the 
powerful  allies  of  our  powerful  sovereign, 
inspired  by  a  sound  and  humane  policy,  and 
wishing  to  arrest  the  evil  at  its  source,  have 
forced  the  Hellenic  government  to  make 
an  engagement  to  prevent  its  nation  from 
giving  assistance  to  the  perturbators.  Con- 
sequently, those  Hellenes  who  are  now 
among  you,  who  only  fight  by  using  your 
families  as  ramparts,  will  soon  be  forced  to 
take  to  flight;  and,  in  abandoning  you, 
they  will  only  leave  you  the  melancholy 
remembrance  of  the  evils  and  calamities 
which  they  have  occasioned  you.  Reflect 
well  upon  the  situation  in  which  you  are 
placed.  Appreciate  our  paternal  counsels 
at  their  just  value,  and  you  will  separate 
yourselves  from  those  malefactors  who  are 
very  dangerous  enemies  of  your  welfare,  and 
even  of  your  existence.  Hasten  to  come 
and  ask  for  that  pardon  which  we  are  ready 
to  grant  to  you,  for  all  that  you  have  done, 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily." 

Hadji-Petros  yet  remained  in  arms  in 
Thessaly,  but  he  was  defeated  on  the  18th 
of  June,  at  Kalabak,  by  Fuad  Effendi,  and 
retired  in  disorder  towards  the  Greek  fron- 
tier. The  insurgents  left  two  flags  in  the 
possession  of  the  victors,  and  about  one 
hundred  dead  upon  the  field.  Kalabak  is 
described  as  being  in  Thessaly  what  Peta 
was  in  Epirus ;  that  is,  the  heart  and  home 
of  all  insurrectionary  movements.  Fuad 
Effendi  behaved  with  the  greatest  energy 
and  humanity.  Not  only  did  he  discounte- 
nance cruelty,  but  he  also  threatened  to 
have  any  of  his  soldiers  shot  if  they  com- 
mitted the  barbarity  of  mutilating  the 
bodies  of  their  enemies.  The  conduct  ol 
the  Christian  Greeks  formed  a  dark  con- 
trast to  that  of  this  Mohammedan  chieftain. 
In  an  abandoned  Turkish  camp,  on  the 
slope  of  the  hills  before  Kalabak,  fifteen 
places  were  found  disfigured  by  the  ghastly 

*  A  correspondent  from  Athens  observes :  "  The 
court  derives  its  chief  strength  in  this  opposition  from 
.  that  system  of  personal  and  dynastic  policy  which 
'  it  has  succeeded  in  establishing,  and  so  long  main- 
taining in  all  branches  of  the  public  service,  not- 
withstanding the  written  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  the  contrary.     It  has  prepared  thus  for  its 
aims  a  number  of  mercenary  tools,  who  have  embarke( 
their  fortunes  in  King  Otho's  barge,  and  sail  with  i 
in  fair  and  foul  weather.     They  are  all,  without  ex 
ception,  men  compromised  in  some  way  or  other  b1 
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remains    of    burnt   human   bodies.      They 
were  discovered  to  be  those  of  the  wounded 

gyptian  soldiers,  whom  Selim  Pasha  had 
jeen  compelled  to  leave  to  their  fate.  That 
ate  was  death  by  fire,  at  the  hands  of  the 
jreek  insurgents.  In  some  places  the  stakes 
were  discovered  to  which  the  unhappy  crea- 
;ures  had  been  bound. 

In  order  to  terminate  the  disturbances, 
the  new  Greek  ministry  issued  a  decree  of 
imnesty  for  all  the  officers  who  had  gone  to 
oin  the  troops  invading  the  Turkish  pro- 
vinces, provided  they  returned  to  their  own 
country  within   a   month.     To   make   this 
decree  known  to  those  who  were  still  in 
Thessaly,    a    government    agent   was    sent 
there  from  Athens,  to  acquaint  the  Greek 
chiefs  with  the  late  changes,  and  to  induce 
;hem   to   return,   in   compliance   with   the 
orders   of  the   new   government.     To  give 
greater  weight  to  the  measure,  Mr.  Merlin, 
the  British  vice-consul  at  Athens,  and  Mr. 
Guerin,  the  French  consul  at  Syra,  accom- 
panied  the    Greek   commissioner,    Colonel 
Packmore.     The  trio  were  highly  success- 
ful:  the  insurgent  chiefs,   seeing  no  hope 
for  their    mad  project,  in   most  cases  re- 
turned to  their  own  country,  and  accepted 
the  pardon  offered  them.     The  new  govern- 
ment of  Greece  was  also  anxious  to  renew 
friendly  relations  with  Turkey,  as  the  com- 
merce of  the  former  country  had  suffered 
greatly  in  consequence  of  the  ill-timed  and 
unhappy  outbreaks  that  had  taken  place. 
Still  Greece  was  in  an  excited  and  unsettled 
state,  with  its  roads  thronged  with  robbers, 
and  its  seas  with  pirates.     The  adventurers, 
who  had  made  a  trade  of  patriotism  and 
insurrection,  were  in  many  instances  without 
the  means  of  life,  and  resorted  to  open  vio- 
lence to  procure  them.     The  government  of 
the  country  also  was  divided  against  itself; 
the   new   ministry   did   everything    in    its 
power  to    discountenance   any   further   at- 
tempts to  invade  Turkey ;  while  the  court 
continued  its  exertions  to  renew  the  agita- 
tion and  revive  the  frightful  scenes  lately 
enacted  in  Epirus  and  Thessaly.* 

The  following  petition,  addressed  by  the 
their  former  careers — most  of  them  in  money  mat- 
ters— consequently  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
court,  who  may  annihilate  them.  Every  day  brings 
new  proofs,  of  the  most  startling  nature,  to  what 
degree  corruption  had  invaded  every  branch  of  ad- 
ministration: every  minister  had  his  regular  tariff  for 
the  purchase  of  places;  and  I  hear  it  is  quite  curious 
to  see  the  astonished  countenances  of  those  who  get 
places  under  the  new  administration  without  being 
expected  to  pay  for  them."  Well  may  we  mourn 
over  the  degeneracy  of  modern  Greece ! 
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insurgent  chiefs  to  the  council  of  ministers, 
throws  some  further  light  upou  the  nature 
of  the  insurrection,  and  of  the  selfish  views 
of  many  of  iU  promoters.  King  Otho  had 
received  large  sums  from  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment for  carrying  on  the  insurrection ;  a 
great  portion  of  which  money  he  placed  in 
his  own  pocket  and  kept  there. 

"  Returned  to  independent  Greece  by  order 
of  her  government,  we  wish,  before  all,  to  ex- 
press our  thanks  to  it  for  having  saved  the 
nation  from  the  wrath  of  the  two  protecting 
powers,  and  for  having  restored  to  us  the  rank 
which  we  formerly  possessed. 

"  The  ouly  aim  which  we  proposed  to  our- 
selves in  crossing  the  frontier  and  in  treading  on 
the  sacred  soil  of  our  fathers  has  been  the  de- 
liverance of  our  brothers  from  the  Ottoman 
yoke ;  besides  this,  we  have  been  induced  to  do 
so  by  the  following  motives : — 

"  The  former  minister  of  war,  Charles  Soutzo, 
assured  us  positively,  in  the  name  and  after  the 
express  orders  of  his  majesty  the  king,  that  the 
government  was  firmly  resolved  to  aid  the  revo- 
lution with  all  the  means  in  its  power ;  that  the 
Western  Powers  would  look  at  it  favourably ; 
that  principally  the  states  of  Germany,  on  ac- 
count of  the  connexion  of  kindred  (relations  de 
parentei)  which  exists  between  their  sovereigns 
and  our  own,  would  furnish  us  with  all  manner 
of  material  aid,  and  that  they  would  protect  us 
in  case  the  Western  Powers  should  change  their 
opinion  about  this  new  strife ;  and  that,  finally, 
the  intention  to  aggrandise  Greece,  and  to 
liberate  our  brothers,  was  evidently  proved  by 
the  fact  that  several  millions  of  money  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  government. 

"  If  the  insurrection  has,  unfortunately,  had 
a  bad  result,  it  is  due  to  the  perfidious  tendency 
of  the  government  to  direct  exclusively  the 
movement  after  the  plan  which  it  had  fixed 
upon  from  the  beginning,  by  concentrating  all 
power  in  its  own  hands,  and  by  relying  (ap- 
ptiyant)  on  one  of  the  European  powers  alone. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  while  the 
government  lavished  on  some  persons  money 
and  ammunition,  and  reinforced  them  with  aU 
means  in  its  power,  it  behaved  towards  us,  who 
fought  without  any  regard  to  personal  influence, 
having  only  in  view  the  public  interest,  without 
money,  as  if  it  had  proposed  to  itself  to  take  on 
us  an  ignoble  revenge.  You  must  add  to  this, 
that  the  government,  which  ought  before  all  to 
have  consulted  the  protecting  powers  of  Greece, 
without  whose  consent  nothing  could  be  hoped, 
has  undertaken  this  movement  against  theii 
wish,  falsely  pretending,  as  we  said  above,  thai 
we  had  their  full  consent  and  approval. 

"  It  has  divided  the  considerable  sums  which 
it  has  received  from  abroad  among  its  creatures 
— among  persons  having  no  influence  with  the 
people  who  were  to  be  revolutionised. 


"  It  has  sent  ammunition  in  abundance,  and 
even  some  cannons  for  the  siege  of  fortified 
places ;  it  has  intrusted  them  to  people  utterly 
incapable  and  without  any  past  (antecedent), 
who  had  declared  themselves  chiefs,  against  the 
opinion  of  the  country ;  endeavouring  in  this 
way  to  annihilate  all  personal  influences,  it  has 
succeeded,  by  its  faults  and  false  measures,  to 
bring  about  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  move- 
ment, and  the  ruin  and  death  of  many  of  our 
brothers  in  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

"  Many  families  from  these  provinces,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ill-success  of  the  insurrection, 
have  taken  refuge  in  Greece,  deprived  of  all 
means  of  subsistence.  The  soldiers  who  went 
with  us  and  their  families  are  likewise  in  want. 
We  request  you,  therefore,  to  give,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  necessary  orders  to  make  exact 
inquiries  into  the  amount  of  money  received 
from  abroad,  or  from  other  sources — into  the 
employment  of  this  money,  what  sums  have 
been  expended,  and  what  sums  still  remain — 
in  order  that  from  these  latter  these  unfortu- 
nate suffering  persons  may  get  some  relief;  for 
it  is  horrible  to  think  that  these  brave  people, 
who  have  done  nothing  but  obey  the  voice  of 
their  country,  having  been  deceived  by  the 
Greek  government,  should  be  now  verging  on 
despair. 

"  We  request  you  to  make  known  to  us  the 
result  of  the  orders  which  you  will  have  given  in 
this  respect,  in  order  that,  on  our  side,  we  may 
tranquulise  those  who  sutler,  and  moderate  the 
impatience  of  their  just  demands. 

"  We  remain,  &c., 

"  By  delegation  of  those  who  have  followed  us 
in  our  quality  as  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  in 
Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia. 

"  TUEODOUK  GBIVAS. 

"  D.  TAZAMI  KARATASSOS. 

"  PAPAKOSTA  T/,  \  \i  •,  i..vs. 

"  Athens,  June  19th  (July  1st.") 

On  the  same  day  that  this  petition  was 
presented  to  the  Greek  government,  Red- 
schid  Pasha,  the  minister  of  the  sultan,  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  the  British  and  French 
ambassadors  on  the  subject  of  the  Turco- 
Greek  question.  It  expressed  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  tne  Porte  to  forget  the  past,  and 
to  give  fresh  proofs  of  its  moderation  by 
again  permitting,  but  temporarily  and  con- 
ditionally, Greek  ships  to  navigate  the 
waters  of  the  Ottoman  territory  under  their 
flag,  and  to  enter  its  ports  and  carry  on 
commerce.  The  conditions  were,  that  Greece  • 
should  indemnify  Turkey  for  the  losses  suf- 
fered in  consequence  of  the  invasion,  and 
that  guarantees  should  be  given  that  such 
aggression  would  not  be  repeated.  If  the 
Greek  government  refused,  within  two 
months,  to  admit  these  legitimate  demands 
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of  the  Porte,  the  concession  made  to  the 
Greek  commercial  ships  was  to  be  with- 
drawn. Redschid  Pasha  addressed  the  note 
containing  these  communications  to  the 
allies,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  employ 
their  influence  with  the  Hellenic  govern- 
ment, as  protectors  of  that  state,  to  induce 
it  to  accept  them. 

The  losses  suffered  by  the  Turkish  state, 
in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  the  Greek 
patriots  or  brigands,  were  estimated  at 
120,000,000  piastres,  or  about  £1,000,000 
sterling.  The  Porte  did  not  demand  the 
immediate  payment  of  this  sum,  but  it  de- 
sired that  the  indemnity  should  be  admitted 
in  principle  by  the  Greek  government.  The 
Greek  court  and  sovereign  appeared  to  sub- 
mit; but  they  carried  on  innumerable  petty 
intrigues  to  perplex  the  new  ministry,  frus- 
trate the  intentions  of  the  allied  powers, 
get  rid  of  the  troops  in  the  Piraeus,  and 
bring  back  the  state  of  hostilities  with  the 
Ottomans  which  had  been  just  terminated. 
Still,  though  Greece  was  not  tranquil,  yet 
the  insurrection  was  over,  and  there  seemed 
but  little  chance  of  King  Otho's  dependents 


again  invading  the  Turkish  provinces  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  Even  that 
troublesome  little  potentate  must  at  length 
have  been  convinced  that  further  struggles 
to  revive  the  long-past  glories  of  Greece,  or 
to  emancipate  the  Greeks  who  lived  in 
Turkish  provinces  from  the  rule  of  the 
sultan,  was  hopeless.  In  September,  King 
Otho's  government  sent  a  messenger  to  Con- 
stantinople with  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
many  offences  of  Greece  against  the  Porte, 
and  an  appeal  to  its  generosity.  They  also 
proposed  to  sign  a  treaty  of  commere  with 
the  Porte,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  debt 
which  Greece  had  contracted  with  Turkey 
in  consequence  of  the  late  insurrection  and 
invasion.  This  treaty  of  commerce  defined 
the  boundaries  of  the  two  states ;  and  thus, 
by  forcing  King  Otho  to  acknowledge  the 
existing  limits  of  Turkey,  it  removed  one 
great  cause  of  jealousy  and  ill-feeling.  Alto- 
gether, this  uncertain  conclusion  of  the 
Greek  insurrection  reminds  the  reader  of 
the  last  chapter  of  Dr.  Johnson's  little 
moral  romance  of  Rasselas — that  is,  the  end, 
in  which  nothing  is  finished ! 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  WHITE  SEA ;  EXPEDITION  THERE  OF  THE  MIRANDA  AND  THE  BRISK  ;  BLOCKADE  OF  THE  EXTREME 
NORTHERN  PORTS  OF  RUSSIA ;  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  MILITARY  MONASTERY  OF  SOLOVETSKOI  AND  THE 
TOWN  AND  FORT  OF  KOLA. 


OUR  history  would  be  defective  if  we  were 
to  omit  giving  an  account  of  the  spirited 
cruise  of  the  Miranda  and  the  Brisk  in  the 
waters  of  the  WHITE  SEA;  in  which  remote 
locality  they  insulted  and  attacked  the  most 
northern  shores  of  the  Russian  empire. 

It  has  been  aptly  observed  that  the  war 
against  the  czar  has  brushed  up  and  ex- 
tended our  knowledge  of  geography.  We 
have  had  to  look  abroad  from  our  busy 
little  island,  peopled,  as  Lord  Byron  ob- 
served, with — 
"  Those  haughty  shopkeepers,  who  roll 

Their  goods  and  edicts  forth  from  pole  to  pole," 

and  to  gaze  upon  remote  and  romantic 
regions.  The  East  is  becoming  rapidly 
familiar  to  us;  and  we  are  almost  as  well 
acquainted  with  Constantinople  as  we  are 
with  Calais,  and  with  the  Crimea  as  with 
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the  Isle  of  Wight.  Even  the  Black  Sea, 
with  its  sudden  storms,  wild  shores,  and 
classical  associations,  can  be  realised  by  the 
club-room  reader  as  readily,  in  his  mind's 
eye,  as  can  the  familiar  waters  of  the 
British  Channel.  But  we  must  call  atten- 
tion, for  a  brief  space,  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  White  one.  From  the  east  to  the  far 
north.  The  White  Sea ! — the  very  words 
have  a  strange  mysterious  sound,  as  if  they 
denoted  some  silent,  dead,  solitary,  spectral 
sea,  whose  waters  were  tideless  and  misty, 
upon  whose  ripples  sunbeams  never  played, 
and  whose  grim  shores  never  received  the 
impress  of  human  footsteps. 

But  a  truce  to  imagination:  it  is  our 
task  to  keep  to  rigid  formal  facts.  The 
White  Sea  is  a  real,  tangible  one,  and  not 
a  phantom  mass  of  unreal  waters,  or  delu- 
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sive  mists.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  vast  gulf  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  or  Northern  Icy  Sea,  and 
extends  south  and  south-west  into  European 
Russia,  between  Lapland  and  Archangel, 
covering  an  area  estimated  at  45,000  square 
miles.  On  the  north-west  it  forms  the 
Gulf  of  Kandalesk,  and  on  the  south  the 
gulfs  of  Onega  and  Archangel.  It  is  deep 
and  navigable  for  large  vessels,  except  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Dwina,  where  there 
are  large  sand-banks.  The  greater  part  of 
the  White  Sea  is  frozen  over  from  October 
until  May.  The  naval  audacity  required  to 
carry  an  expedition  into  this  remote  and 
bitter  region,  may  be  guessed  at  by  those 
who  will  take  a  map  of  Europe  and  trace 
the  long,  dreary  track  (through  the  waters  of 
the  North  Atlantic,  past  the  Shetland  Isles, 
and  the  straggling  coasts  of  Norway  and 
Lapland)  that  the  vessels  had  to  go !  Few 
nations  would  have  conceived  the  idea  of 
sending  its  ships  on  a  warlike  mission  to 
such  a  region,  and  still  fewer  mariners  could 
have  executed  the  bold  design.  Truly,  our 
British  naval  officers  have  not  forgotten  that 
their  Saxon  ancestors  held  proudly  to  the 
bold  title  of  "  Sea-kings  !" 

The  Miranda,  a  screw  steam-ship  of  250 
horse-power,  together  with  the  Brisk  steam- 
sloop,  commanded  by  captains  Lyons  and 
Seymour,  left  the  Downs  on  the  21st  of 
May,  and  sailed  for  the  White  Sea.  Their 
object  was  to  blockade  the  ports  of  those 
waters,  and  thus  close  up  all  the  naval  out- 
lets by  which  Russia  could  communicate 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.  They  were,  how- 
ever, not  to  enforce  the  blockade  imme- 
diately, because  a  considerable  amount  of 
property,  which  had  already  been  paid  for 
by  French  and  English  merchants,  was 
lying  both  at  Onega  and  Archangel,  and 
would  have  been  lost  to  its  owners  if  it 
could  not  be  exported  in  neutral  vessels. 
These  vessels  were  found  in  great  numbers 
in  the  northern  ports;  and  no  less  than 
350  ships  (most  of  them  Dutch)  were 
boarded  by  the  Miranda  in  the  White  Sea. 
The  blockade,  therefore,  was  not  put. into 
actual  force  until  the  1st  of  August ;  but 
it  was  understood  that  it  would  be  carried 
out  with  greater  severity  in  future.*  Three 

•  A  correspondent  from  one  of  our  vessels  in  the 
White  Sea,  makes  the  following  observations : — 
"  Without  a  blockade  of  Archangel  our  presence  in 
tl;i«  sea  is  next  to  useless.  The  quantity  of  grain, 
meal,  floor,  &c.,  which  will  be  imported  thence  this 
year  (1364),  will  be  positively  enormous,  and  a 
stoppage  of  it  would  be  felt  in  the  heart  of  the  em- 
pire. You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
vol..  iv.  2  D 


Russian  vessels,  however,  laden  with  flour, 
fish,  and  oil,  were  captured  and  forwarded 
to  England.  The  expedition  also  destroyed 
a  military  battlemented  monastery  on  the 
island  of  Solovetskoi,  which  was  mounted 
with  guns  and  defended  by  a  battery  and 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  abbot. 
After  doing  other  damage  to  Russian  pro- 
perty, the  English  vessels  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  little  town  and  fort  of  Kola, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  that  river;  and 
though  possessing  but  about  a  thousand 
inhabitants,  considered  the  capital  of  Rus- 
sian Lapland.  Notwithstanding  the  scanti- 
ness of  its  population  (chiefly  attributable 
to  the  severity  of  the  climate),  Kola  pos- 
sessed a  fort,  with  well-armed  batteries,  a 
garrison,  a  governor,  and  a  depot  of  govern- 
ment stores.  These  were  all  destroyed; 
and  the  town,  in  consequence  of  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  governor,  shared  the  same 
fate.  In  less  than  an  hour  after  the  Eng- 
lish vessels  opened  their  fire  of  shells  and 
red-hot  shot,  the  guns  of  the  enemy  were 
dismounted,  their  batteries  demolished,  and 
their  city  in  flames.  One  tower  alone  of 
the  fortified  cathedral  stands  erect;  the 
rest  of  Kola  remains  a  heap  of  shattered 
walls  and  blackened  ruins. 

Before  the  attack  on  the  town,  Captain 
Lyons  sent  Lieutenant  Buckley  to  the  shore 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  a  summons  to  the 
authorities  immediately  to  surrender  the 
forts,  garrison,  and  town  of  Kola,  with  all 
arms,  cannon,  and  ammunition,  and  every 
article  of  whatever  description  belonging  to 
the  Russian  government.  If  these  demands 
were  not  acceded  to,  it  was  recommended 
that  all  women  and  children  should  imme- 
diately leave  the  town.  The  lieutenant  was 
met  by  a  boat  containing  an  officer,  who 
represented  himself  as  a  magistrate  of  the 
town,  and  declined  allowing  him  to  land. 
The  Russian  officer,  being  unable  to  read 
the  English  summons,  proceeded  with  Lieu- 
tenant Buckley  on  board  the  Miranda,  in 
order  to  have  it  explained  to  him.  Captain 
Lyons  translated  the  summons  into  French, 
and  having  received  the  assurance  of  the 
Russian  that  he  perfectly  understood  it,  de- 
livered it  into  his  hands.  The  officer  replied, 

traffic.  From  far  and  near,  within  a  circuit  of  400 
miles  of  Archangel,  the  produce  of  the  country  is 
sent  in  ;  and  as  the  craft  which  embark  it  bring 
remittances,  either  in  bills  or  specie,  to  pay  for  it, 
just  fancy  what  a  blow  would  be  struck  at  Russian 
commerce  by  a  strict  blockade,  and  what  a  quantity 
of  money  would  be  removed  from  circulation."  Un- 
happily, half  measures  are  the  bane  of  England. 
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that  the  governor  of  the  town  was  absent, 
yet  that  an  answer  should  be  returned  to  the 
summons  in  half-an-hour ;  but  that  he  might 
at  once  assure  Captain  Lyons  that  the  terms 
would  not  be  accepted. 

"  I  waited,"  said  the  last-mentioned  offi- 
cer in  the  despatch  forwarded  to  the  ad- 
miralty, "  till  daylight  the  following  morn- 
ing, when,  no  answer  having  been  sent,  and 
observing  that  the  battery  and  other  de- 
fences were  manned,  and  everything  pre- 
pared for  action  on  shore,  I  hauled  down  the 
flag  of  truce,  and  opened  fire  on  the  battery, 
stockade,  and  loopholed  houses,  which  was 
instantly  returned  by  guns  and  musketry. 
The  guns  were  shortly  dismounted,  and  the 
battery  reduced  to  ruins ;  but,  although  our 
shells  burst  well  into  the  loopholed  houses 
and  stockades,  an  obstinate  fire  of  musketry 
was  kept  up  from  various  parts  of  the  town ; 
this  allowed  me  no  alternative,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  destroy  it.  It  was  soon  in  flames 
from  our  shell  and  red-hot  shot,  and  burned 
furiously,  being  fanned  by  a  fresh  breeze. 
The  ship,  at  this  time,  became  critically 
situated ;  the  violence  of  the  tide  caused  her 
to  drag  the  bower  and  stream  anchors,  and 
the  two  kedges  laid  out  to  spring  her  broad- 
side ;  and  the  passage  being  too  narrow  for 
her  to  swing,  she  grounded  at  less  than  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  burning  town,  frag- 
ments from  which  were  blown  on  board : 
however,  by  keeping  the  sails,  rigging,  and 
decks  well  wetted  until  the  ship  was  hove 
off,  no  bad  consequences  ensued." 

We  have  not  the  materials  for  any  very 
explicit  narrative  of  these  events,  the  official 
despatches  being  meagre  and  uninteresting ; 
and  therefore  think  we  cannot  do  better  than 
give  the  following  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Miranda,  written,  by  one  of  her 
own  officers : — 

"  Miranda  left  Sheerness  on  the  3rd  of  May, 
under  sealed  orders ;  anchored  at  Spithead  on 
the  4th,  at  sis,  P.M.  ;  left  Spithead  on  the  6th, 
at  one,  P.M.  ;  on  that  day  chased  several  vessels, 
and  proceeded  again  under  sealed  orders ;  re- 
turned to  Spithead  again  on  the  15th  ;  on  the 
17th  victualled  the  ship  ;  on  the  19th  left  Spit- 
head  ;  anchored  in  the  Downs  on  the  21st ;  at 
two,  A.M.,  weighed  anchor  and  run  through  the 
Gullstream ;  proceeded  north  on  the  24th ;  at 
eight.  P.M.,  ran  for  Lerwick  harbour ;  anchored 
at  eleven,  P.M.,  on  the  26th ;  left  Lerwick  har- 
bour on  the  8th  of  June ;  anchored  in  Hara- 
mersfort  Bay,  having  worked  through  the  Sound, 
on  the  10th  of  June ;  steamed  through  Eolffso 
Sound  for  sea;  on  the  19th  of  June,  chased 
and  captured  the  Eussian  schooner,  which  was 
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afterwards  released.  On  the  22nd  of  June, 
stood  in  for  anchorage  under  Cross  Island ;  left 
Cross  Island  on  the  24th ;  on  the  26th,  anchored 
(with  a  strong  current  running  towards  Arch- 
angel) off  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dwina;  at 
ten,  P.M.,  in  Archangel  Bay,  we  were  employed 
in  boats  boarding  several  vessels.  On  the  5th 
of  July  we  weighed  and  proceeded  for  the  Mur- 
man  Channel  off  Dwina  Eiver,  leading  towards 
Archangel  Bay;  on  the  9th,  anchored  near 
Tetrina,  got  under  weigh,  and  proceeded  for  an- 
chorage at  Cross  Island ;  on  the  18th,  rounded 
the  island  of  Solovetskoi ;  when  about  1,000 
yards  distant  from  the  shore,  our  first  lieutenant 
observed  a  number  of  soldiers  with  several  field- 
pieces  in  the  woods.  Hia  glass  and  eye  are 
first-rate.  A  gun  was  fired  to  dislodge  them, 
which  they  quickly  returned  with  shot,  grape, 
and  canister — a  sharp  shower.  Lots  of  them 
struck  the  ship.  We  kept  up  a  sharp  fire  from 
the  starboard  broadside  guns.  The  enemy  re- 
tired into  the  brushwood  in  their  rear.  "We 
then  anchored  off  Solovetskoi  monastery  at 
about  midnight.  On  the  next  morning,  the 
19th,  saw  the  soldiers  employed  throwing  up 
temporary  batteries.  Our  ship,  with  the  Brisk 
in  company,  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce,  and  fired  a 
blank  gun.  The  JBrisk  sent  a  boat  on  shore  with 
a  flag  of  truce.  The  Eussians  sent  a  boat  off  to 
meet  the  flag  of  truce.  The  boat  then  returned 
on  shore.  At  twenty  minutes  past  eight  weighed 
anchor,  hauled  down  flag  of  truce,  and  opened 
fire  on  the  enemy's  battery  with  long  gun, 
firing  shot  and  shell,  which  was  pretty  smartly 
returned  by  the  battery,  and  also  from  two 
towers  of  the  monastery,  and  musketry  from 
the  shore.  The  Brisk  also  opened  fire  soon 
after.  About  twenty  minutes  past  nine,  a 
round  shot  from  the  battery  killed  King  Mar- 
shall, an  ordinary  seaman  and  man  of  colour, 
formerly  a  Krooman,  from  Sierra  Leone.  An- 
other shot  wounded  Stephen  Hart,  fracturing 
his  right  arm  close  to  the  shoulder.  "We  then 
opened  fire  from  121b.  howitzers,  and  also  from 
the  tops  and  gangways,  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
from  their  cover  of  trees  and  bushes.  At 
twenty  minutes  past  eleven  the  enemy  were 
seen  deserting  their  batteries.  They  shortly 
again  returned  to  their  guns,  and  were  again 
driven  away  by  the  precision  of  our  firing. 
We  then  commenced  shelling  the  monastery 
from  our  pivot  gun,  at  the  same  time  keeping 
up  a  heavy  fire  from  our  broadside  guns,  also 
with  small-armsmen  on  battery  and  cover.  We 
then  proceeded,  easily  steaming  up  the  inner 
passage,  to  outflank  the  battery,  and  also  to 
close  on  the  monastery.  We  then  commenced 
firing  red-hot  shot  on  the  monastery ;  silenced 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  at  about  six,  P.M.,  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th.  On  the  31st,  landed  at 
Shayiey  Island,  destroyed  all  the  public  build- 
ings by  fire,  together  with  nine  guns  found  on 
shore.  We  coaled  on  the  29th  of  July  near 
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Cross  Island.  On  the  23rd  of  August,  our 
roaster,  Mr.  George  "Williams,  succeeded  with 
the  boats  to  buoy  a  passage  up  to  Kola.  At 
thirty  minutes  past  BIX,  A.M.,  we  anchored  off 
Kola  in  five  fathoms  water.  We  shortly  after 
observed  a  flag  of  truce  coming  off  from  the 
fort ;  we  hoisted  flag  of  truce  in  return.  Our 
third  lieutenant,  Mr.  C.  "W.  Buckle,  went  away 
in  the  gig  to  meet  the  flag  of  truce  with  a  letter 
in  which,  we  understood  from  the  quarter-dock 
officers,  an  immediate  surrender  of  the  fort, 
garrison,  and  government  property  was  de- 
manded. "We  could  see  the  different  forts  with 
the  men  at  their  guns.  We  were  kept  at  quar- 
ters during  that  night.  No  answer  being  re- 
turned in  the  morning,  we  hauled  down  flag  of 
truce,  and  opened  fire  with  grape  and  canister, 
to  dislodge  musketry  from  the  batteries  and 
stockades.  Our  ship  was  got  up  within  250 
yards  of  the  battery.  Our  first  lieutenant, 
Mr.  John  F.  C.  Mackenzie,  and  Charles  W. 
Manthorp,  mate,  accompanied  us  in  command 
of  the  shore  party.  On  landing,  our  gallant 
first  lieutenant  headed  our  party  of  blue-jackets 
and  marines,  who  trotted  up  sword  in  hand  to 
dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  ruins  of  the  bat- 
teries and  to  seize  their  guns  immediately. 
Upon  our  pulling  in  shore,  the  enemy  opened  a 
sharp  fire  upon  us  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  towers  and  the  monastery.  Our  ship  con- 
tinued fire  to  cover  us.  It  was  about  thirty 
minutes  past  two  when  we  landed,  headed  by 
Lieutenant  Mackenzie,  who  was  the  first  into 
the  battery,  which  we  found  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  ships'  fire.  The  enemy  were 
going  off  beyond  double  quick  time.  We  took 
on  board  one  of  the  battery  guns,  which  had 
been  broken  by  a  shot  from  our  ship ;  all  the 
other  guns  were  completely  buried  in  the  ruins. 
All  the  government  stores  were  destroyed.  Our 
first  lieutenant  did  honour  to  his  little  clan  of 
the  Miranda.  During  our  fighting  the  enemy 
had  been  busily  employed  taking  up  all  the 
buoys  our  master,  Mr.  Williams,  had  laid  down 
for  coming  up  the  river,  and  he  had  all  his  work 
to  go  over  again,  to  buoy  the  channel  for  our 
going  down  again.  By  half-past  seven,  A.M., 
on  the  24th,  we  had  destroyed  the  whole  of  the 
town.  It  was  a  tremendous  scene  of  destruc- 
tion; the  buildings,  stores,  and  monastery  all 
in  flames ;  and  each  bell,  as  their  stupendous 
beams  burnt  through,  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tower,  tolling  its  last  knell.  There  were  seven 
bells.  We  made  Flamborough  Head  light  on 
the  22nd  of  September,  and  called  at  Yarmouth. 
We  have  a  Russian  boy,  about  ten  years  of  age. 
He  was  taken  out  of  a  fishing  lugger  which  had 
been  deserted  by  her  crew.  The  poor  little 
fellow  was  found  locked  up  in  the  hovel  called 
a  cabin,  and  if  not  taken  must  have  been  starved 
to  death.  It  appears  he  had  neither  mother 
nor  father.  The  crew  of  the  Miranda  have 
been  remarkably  healthy. 


These  particulars  were  communicated  after 
the  return  of  the  White  Sea  squadron  to 
Sheerness,  where,  on  the  25th  of  September, 
she  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Portsmouth 
to  make  some  slight  repairs  to  her  machinery 
preparatory  to  her  sailing  for  the  Black  Sea. 
Our  readers  will,  however,  probably  feel  an 
interest  in  perusing  the  following  letters 
from  a  juvenile  officer  serving  iu  the  squa- 
dron, and  written  before  its  return : — 


"  Her  majesty's  ship 

"The  is  now  anchored 

the   river  Dwina.     The  Eussians 


,  White  Sea,  July  6. 
off  the  bar  of 
have  been 

making  a  great  display  of  their  force  for  the 
last  two  or  three  days,  such  as  firing  guns  and 
rowing  their  gun-boats  about,  and  their  steamers 
getting  up  their  steam,  but  none  of  their  fine 
vessels  have  yet  showed  their  figure-heads  on 
this  side  of  the  bar.  For  the  last  one  or  two 
days  we  have  kept  ourselves  in  readiness  to 
weigh  at  an  instant's  notice ;  the  two  steamers 
always  keep  their  fires  banked,  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  get  up  their  steam  quickly  and 
take  us  in  tow,  should  it  fall  calm,  and  the  gun- 
boats, taking  advantage  of  the  calm,  come  and 
attack  us.  The  day  before  yesterday  was  quite 
calm,  and  oppressively  hot.  It  was  as  hot  as  a 
summer's  day  in  England,  and  every  one  was 
crying  out  for  duck  trowsers  and  white  waist- 
coats, and  some  wanted  to  bathe.  To-dtty  the 
sun  is  hot,  but  there  is  a  little  breeze  to  oppose 
it,  which  makes  it  very  comfortable,  and  nice 
and  cool,  but  in  no  way  cold.  I  forget  now 
whether  I  told  you  of  our  little  prize — a  little 
schooner  which  we  found  on  the  coast  in  our 
way  here.  She  is  a  beautiful  looking  little 
thing,  but,  unluckily,  very  leaky;  we  are  trying 
to  stop  her  leaking  now  by  caulking  her  afresh. 
All  the  caulkers  of  the  three  ships  have  been  at 
work  on  board  of  her  for  the  last  three  days, 
and  have  almost  finished  her.  We  have  got  the 
skipper  and  mate  on  board  us  as  prisoners ;  the 
rest  of  the  crew  are  on  board  the  Miranda.  It 
does  not  look  as  if  we  should  seo  much  service 
if  we  continue  in  this  way,  standing  still,  and 
doing  nothing.  July  7. — Last  night,  about 
ten  o'clock,  without  any  one  expecting  it,  the 
captain  ordered  the  hands  to  be  turned  up,  and 
the  ship  to  be  got  under  weigh,  and  the  Brisk 
to  take  us  in  tow.  Before  long  we  were  going 
through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six 
knots  an  hour,  with  fore  and  aft  sails  set.  At  ten 
o'clock  this  morning  we  cast  off  from  the  Brisk 
and  made  sail,  and  at  about  one,  P.M.,  wo  ar- 
rived at  a  place  called  Cross  Island.  Our  prize, 
the  Volga,  is  anchored  close  alongside  of  us, 
and  the  Brisk  a  little  way  ahead.  We  have 
sent  the  boats  away  to  get  some  water,  but 
they  have  not  returned  yet,  and  it  is  coming  on 
to  blow.  It  is  now  six  o'clock,  and  the  boata 
have  returned,  except  one  (the  pinnace)  and 
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she  is  a  long  way  off  astern  to  leeward,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ship  from  which  the  wind 
blows,  and  she  is  drifting  further  away.  Satur- 
day, July  8. — It  is  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  pin- 
nace has  not  yet  returned.  She  has  been 
cruising  about  all  night,  and  I  should  think  the 
crew  were  very  tired  and  cold,  for  it  is  blowing 
so  hard  that  we  have  struck  our  topgallant-masts 
and  yards.  Six  o'clock. — The  pinnace  has  not 
yet  returned,  and  we  have  sent  the  Volga  to 
look  for  her.  She  is  now  running  before  the 
wind  with  only  her  jib  set,  and  she  has  just 
loosed  her  foretop-sail.  We  have  very  good  fare 
here.  At  Hammerfest,  we  laid  up  a  good  stock 
of  reindeer  meat,  and  it  is  not  all  gone.  We 
get  hot  rolls  for  breakfast  every  morning,  have 
pea  soup  for  dinner  every  other  day,  and  goose- 
berry tart  every  Thursday  and  Sunday,  with 
plum  pudding  on  Thursday  and  rice  pudding 
on  Sunday.  We  have  also  got  lots  of  wine,  but 
all  our  ale  is  gone,  and  we  cannot  get  any  more. 
Will  you  please  ask  them  all  to  write  a  small 
note  if  they  can  hear  of  any  ship  leaving  Eng- 
land for  the  White  Sea  ? 

"  Cross  Island,  July  19th. 
"  We  are  still  at  anchor  between  Cross  Is- 
land and  the  main-land  of  Eussia,  but  we  expect 
to  sail  hence  to-morrow ;  where,  I  do  not  know, 
but  we  rather  expect  to  a  place  called  Bandalax, 
where  I  believe  there  are  some  large  forts.  I 
hope  we  shall,  as  I  want  to  have  something  to 
do,  instead  of  having  to  come  home  and  say 
that  we  have  done  nothing.  On  Monday,  July 
18th,  we  sent  ten  seamen  and  ten  marines,  with 
some  officers,  to  the  Brisk,  and  ten  seamen  and 
ten  marines  to  the  Miranda,  and  the  captain 
went  on  board  the  Brisk.  As  soon  as  the  cap- 
tain got  on  board,  the  two  steamers  got  under 
weigh,  and  went  towards  a  place  called  Salretski, 
which  is  strongly  fortified ;  this  they  bom- 
barded; they  commenced  firing  at  eight,  A.M., 
and  finished  at  four,  P.M.;  but,  as  the  walls 
were  ten  feet  thick,  they  could  not  make  very 
much  impression  on  them,  so  they  left  it  and 
went  to  some  other  places,  and  the  last  one 
they  went  to  they  burnt,  and  took  ever  so 
many  cows,  calves,  sheep,  &c.,  and  brought 
them  on  board  the  ships.  We  are  going  to 
have  our  first  veal  dinner  to-day  since  I  left 
England.  We  have  been  living  on  fresh  salmon 
for  the  last  five  or  six  days  certainly,  but  we 
have  not  had  any  fresh  mutton  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  The  Brisk  came  back  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  and  the  Miranda  anchored  yes- 
terday, but  in  the  evening  she  left  again,  and 
went  out  cruising  so  as  to  burn  some  of  her 
coal,  and  to  be  able  to  fill  up  again  with  some 
coal  brought  from  England  by  a  collier  for  the 
steamers.  The  collier  is  almost  empty  now, 
having  filled  up  the  Brisk  and  Miranda  once 
before,  and,  having  about  100  tons  over,  and 
wanting  to  get  rid  of  it,  the  Miranda  has  gone 
out  to  spend  some  of  her's,  and  then  fill  up  with 
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what  remains  in  the  collier.  Our  pinnace  and 
that  of  the  Brisk  are  ballasting  the  coal  brig 
with  stones,  &c.,  and  they  continue  going  to 
and  from  the  brig  all  the  day  long,  except  when 
they  are  having  dinner." 

We  subjoin  the  following  Russian  account 
of  this  expedition  extracted  from  the  Gazette 
du  Gouvernement  d' Archangel.  If  it  does 
not  supply  much  intelligence  that  can  be 
relied  upon,  it  will  at  least  excite  astonish- 
ment at  the  different  views  which  may  be 
taken  of  the  same  event.  It  must,  however, 
we  suspect,  at  least  as  far  as  all  its  high 
colouring  is  concerned,  be  regarded  as  a 
specimen  of  that  kind  of  historic  romance 
writing  for  which  Russian  journalists  have 
lately  acquired  so  extensive  a  celebrity. 

"  The  recent  naval  proceedings  of  the  English 
in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas  are  sufficiently 
notorious,  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  enlightened 
men,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  country,  are 
little  calculated  to  reflect  honour  on  the  nation 
or  its  flag ;  but  now,  in  the  White  Sea,  they  are 
found  carrying  out  the  same  syste-n  of  opera- 
tions. Towards  the  early  part  of  last  June, 
English  ships  of  war  were  encountered  in  that 
sea  by  the  captains  of  foreign  vessels  and  by 
our  own  sailors.  On  the  14th  of  that  month, 
two  English  steam-frigates,  and  one  sailing 
frigate  arrived  at  the  bar  of  the  port  of  Arch- 
angel. ,  Since  then  they  have  cruised  about 
those  waters  in  various  directions,  committing 
acts  wholly  unworthy  of  brave  and  honourable 
seamen. 

"  Thus  we  have  found  them  stopping  even 
the  craft  loaded  with  fish,  in  order  to  possess 
themselves  of  such  poor  spoils,  after  which  they 
burnt  or  sunk  the  fishing-boats  themselves.  As 
to  the  masters  and  the  crews  of  larger  vessels 
(when  their  bravery  exercised  itself  upon  such), 
they  have  been  left  to  gain  the  shore  by  tra- 
versing the  swelling  waves  in  frail  boats  and 
without  provisions.  They  have  also  seized 
various  vessels  laden  with  corn,  and  bound  for 
Norway  from  ports  in  the  White  Sea,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  solemn  pledge  made  by  their  govern- 
ment to  that  of  Sweden — a  pledge  which  gua- 
ranteed entire  liberty  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  Eussia  and  Norway,  the  latter,  as  is 
well  known,  receiving  from  us  all  her  supplies 
of  wheat. 

"  Whenever  they  have  seen  defenceless  vil- 
lages on  the  coasts  where  they  were  cruising, 
they  have  made  a  pastime  of  pouring  in  shot 
and"  shell.  "Witness,  for  example,  the  village  of 
Luzma.  Not  only  so,  but,  without  any  sense 
of  shame  or  decency,  they  have  directed  their 
piratical  cannon  against  the  monastery  of  Solo- 
vetskoi,  known  throughout  all  Eussia,  and  held 
in  the  highest  veneration.  On  the  6th  and  7th 
of  July,  two  steam-frigates  poured  a  shower  of 
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sheila  on  this  abode  of  meditation  and  prayer, 
some  of  the  bombs  being  of  40  Ib.  and  80  Ib. 
•weight.  On  the  first  occasion,  it  is  true,  the 
bombardment  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
The  assailants  soon  launched  a  boat,  carrying  a 
flag  of  truce,  and  bearing  a  written  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  tho  convent,  with  its  guns, 
arms,  standards,  and  military  stores,  not  for- 
getting the  garrison — that  is,  the  invalids — 
•who  were  its  inmates.  But  the  Archimandrite 
Alexander,  the  superior  of  the  convent,  who 
had  formerly  filled  the  office  of  a  military  chap- 
lain, and  who,  up  to  1853,  had  been  arch  priest 
of  the  Marine  Cathedral  of  Solombal,  sincerely 
loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  was 
not  wanting  in  his  duty  as  a  faithful  son  of 
Kussia  and  a  worthy  chief  of  that  illustrious 
monastery.  He  rejected  the  dishonourable  re- 
quisition of  the  enemy,  and  defended  himself 
bravely  according  to  the  extent  of  the  means  at 
his  disposal.  After  the  rejection  of  their  sum- 
mons, the  English  commanders,  for  nine  con- 
secutive hours,  maintained  a  tremendous  fire  on 
the  sacred  edifice,  which  was  so  protected  by 
Providence  as  to  sustain  only  inconsiderable 
damage.  A  battery,  hastily  constructed  on  a 
headland  in  the  vicinity  of  the  channel,  and 
mounted  with  three  3-pounders,  compelled 
the  steam-frigates  to  quit  their  anchorage,  and 
thus  prevented  them  from  making  any  further 
attempt  to  injure  the  convent,  the  walls  of 
which  were  ancient  and  strongly  built. 

"  It  is  evident  that  nothing  but  covetousness 
incited  the  English  in  this  attack.  Everybody 
has  heard,  through  the  description  of  travellers, 
of  the  great  wealth  of  the  convent  of  Solovetskoi, 
and  the  English  crews  hoped  for  a  splendid 
prize  if  they  could  succeed  in  taking  it.  They 
would,  nevertheless,  have  been  egregiously  mis- 
taken in  their  calculations,  for  precautions  had 
been  previously  used  to  place  all  the  treasure 
of  the  convent  in  a  place  of  safety. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  enemy  did  not  go  away 
entirely  empty-handed.  Four  of  the  ship's 
crew  landed  in  the  little  isle  of  Zaiatchy,  one  of 
the  Solovetskoi  group,  and  having  forcibly 
effected  an  entrance  into  the  wooden  church, 
they  broke  open  the  sacred  door  of  the  altar, 
tore  the  consecrated  cloth  which  covered  it, 
plundered  tho  poor-box,  and  also  took  away 
three  small  bells  from  the  steeple,  with  which 
they  regained  their  ships,  which  then  left  the 
channel,  and  steered  towards  the  Gulf  of  Onega. 
On  the  8th  of  July  these  same  vessels  were 
signalised  in  sight  of  the  village  of  Liamitskaia, 
sixty-five  versts  from  Onega.  The  only  enemies 
they  found  here  were  five  old  men.  All  the 
other  inhabitants  had  disappeared.  Having 
killed  two  oxen,  eight  sheep,  and  several  chickens, 
tho  English  threw  the  old  men  three  Bussian 
gold  pieces,  of  five  roubles  each,  and,  loaded 
with  provisions  thus  derisively  paid  for,  they 
returned  to  their  ships,  which,  on  the  evening 


of  the  same  day,  presented  themselves  before 
the  Isle  of  Kiy,  fifteen  versts  from  Onega.  In 
this  island  the  English  heroes  covered  them- 
selves with  new  laurels.  They  burnt  the  cus- 
tom-house, and  also  the  buildings  in  which  the 
employes  and  servants  resided.  By  the  light  of 
this  conflagration  they  directed  their  triumphant 
march  to  the  convent  of  St.  Croix,  founded  in 
that  island  by  the  venerable  patriarch  Nicoa. 
In  this  ancient  but  poor  convent  they  found 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  booty,  but,  to  recom- 
pense themselves  for  their  ineffectual  attempt 
against  Solovetskoi,  they  wished  by  any  means 
to  carry  away  something  from  St.  Croix.  They 
took,  therefore,  from  the  treasury  ten  gold 
pieces  of  five  roubles  each,  also  several  articles 
appertaining  to  the  poor  brotherhood,  and 
joined  to  this  glorious  booty  a  bell  weighing  six 
pounds,  half-a-dozen  old  brass  cannon,  com- 
pletely useless,  having  been  kept  for  200  years 
as  antique  specimens,  and  fifteen  rampart  mus- 
kets of  a  similar  kind.  Such  were  the  precious 
and  glorious  trophies  taken  by  the  English  in 
their  campaign  against  the  monastery  of  St. 
Croix.  Soon,  however,  they  awoke  to  a  percep- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  cannon,  ana,  as  if 
indignant  at  their  blunder,  they  broke  one  in 
pieces,  threw  three  into  the  convent  well,  and 
the  remainder  into  the  sea. 

"  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  believed  that 
they  can  always  thus  act  with  impunity  against 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts.  Desiring  one 
day,  in  the  village  of  Fouschlakhta,  to  make  up 
the  complement  of  the  fresh  provisions  which 
they  had  taken  in  that  of  Liamtsa,  they  were 
disembarking  under  cover  of  their  guns,  and 
commenced,  as  is  their  usual  custom,  by  open- 
ing a  discharge  of  musketry  upon  the  peasants. 
These  latter,  however,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
three,  directed  by  two  old  soldiers  who  had 
re-entered  the  military  service,  and  commanded 
by  the  government  secretary  of  Volkoff,  in  con- 
junction with  the  chief  of  the  district  of  the 
domains  of  Kholniogory,  were  not  intimidated, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  so  well  returned  the 
enemy's  fire,  that  five  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
independently  of  the  wounded,  while  our  com- 
patriots were  uninjured.  At  length,  the  small- 
ness  of  their  number  having  been  discovered, 
they  were  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat,  which  they 
effected  with  order,  retiring  step  by  step,  but 
still  maintaining  a  resolute  defence.  The  Eng- 
lish, too  fatigued  to  pursue  them  further,  to 
revenge  themselves  for  this  resistance,  set  fire 
to  the  village,  consisting  of  forty  houses  and 
a  church,  and  then  regained  their  ships,  carry- 
ing with  them  a  great  portion  of  the  effects  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  next  day  they  burnt,  near 
the  village  of  Luzma,  three  fishermen's  vessels 
laden  with  wheat — a  worthy  finale  to  all  their 
naval  exploits  ot  this  description. 

"  Such  are  become  the  glorious  actions  of 
English  sailors  in  these  days!" 
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THE  RUSSIANS  BY  THE  CIRCASSIANS. 


IP  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  Chapter  V. 
of  this  work,  he  will  find  an  account  of  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Russians  in  ASIA  ;  of  Schamyl, 
the  hero  and  self-styled  prophet  of  the  Cau- 
casus ;  of  the  capture  of  Fort  St.  Nicholas 
by  the  Turks ;  and  of  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
at  the  battles  of  Akhalzik  and  Baschkady- 
Lar.  This  division  of  the  narrative  we  now 
propose  to  resume. 

After  the  battle  of  Akhalzik,  which  oc- 
curred almost  simultaneously  with  the 
massacre  at  Sinope,  the  Turkish  army  in 
Asia  was  in  a  frightfully  demoralised  and 
confused  state.  It  consisted,  in  fact,  merely 
of  a  great  military  rabble,  and  it  was  even  re- 
ported that  General  Guyon,  otherwise  called 
Kurschid  Bey  (a  talented  English  soldier  of 
fortune,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Hungarian  war)  had  been  mur- 
dered by  his  own  troops.  The  army  was 
badly  officered,  and  the  greatest  corruption 
prevailed  in  every  branch  of  its  service. 
"  The  pashas  present  with  it,"  says  a  well- 
informed  writer,  "  were  numerous  and 
needy ;  contract  bakers  and  butchers  formed 
connexions  with  them  on  terms  of  mutual 
advantage ;  and  the  unfortunate  soldiers 
were  not  only  left  unpaid  (to  which  they  are 
accustomed),  but  they  were  left  without 
food  or  clothing."  The  same  writer,  speak- 
ing of  Europeans  in  the  Ottoman  service, 
adds  :  "  The  task  of  the  most  well-meaning 
officer  is  difficult  enough.  He  is  perhaps 
desirous  to  drill  a  squadron  of  cavalry  into  a 
condition  to  meet  the  enemy.  But  such  an 
improvement  would  involve  some  exertion 
on  the  part  of  other  officers,  who  are  fond  of 
their  ease,  and  care  little  about  anything 
else.  The  troublesome  improver  is  therefore 
soon  made  to  feel  that  he  had  best  be  quiet. 
If  he  lets  things  take  their  course,  his 
superiors  will  obtain  his  pay  for  him ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  bestirs  himself,  it  is  hinted 
that  he  will  soon  receive  an  order  to  retire 
altogether.  '  Why  should  you  trouble  your- 
self and  us?'  he  is  asked.  'It  is  true  the 
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horses  are  dying,  but  there  are  more  to  be 
had ;  and  many  of  the  men  have  no  saddles, 
but  perhaps  they  ride  better  so.  Go  and 
smoke.'  All  but  a  few  persevering  spirits 
have  abandoned  hopes  of  improvement,  and 
the  energies  even  of  these  are  wasted  in 
intrigues  and  quarrels  amongst  themselves. 
A  bad  system  and  bad  examples  corrupt  all 
who  are  brought  in  contact  with  them.  The 
profligacy  of  all  ranks  of  officers  is  such, 
that  even  men  of  the  world,  who  make  no 
pretences  to  morality,  are  disgusted  and 
repelled.  The  energy  and  intellect  of  those 
in  command,  both  Turks  and  Europeans, 
are  destroyed  by  a  practice  which  has  grown 
up  to  a  fearful  height.  The  eating  of 
opium,  which  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  East,  is  universal  at  Kars,  and  many 
hours  of  every  day  are  passed  by  the  officers 
in  a  state  of  delirious  torpor.  When  the 
best  men  of  the  army  are  so  depraved,  what 
can  be  expected  of  the  rest ! " 

A  detachment  of  the  Turkish  army  had 
left  its  head-quarters  at  Kars,  and  marched 
towards  Gumri  (otherwise  called  Alexan- 
dropol),  on  the  borders  of  Georgia,  with  the 
intention  of  besieging  the  powerful  .Russian 
fortress  there.  This  fortress  was  newly 
built,  and  provided  with  everything ;  while 
the  Turks  had  not  a  single  piece  of  heavy 
artillery.  Their  army,  however,  consisted 
of  25,000  irregular  infantry  and  cavalry. 
They  remained  for  twenty-five  days  at  Pa- 
handir,  about  an  hour-and-a-half  s  march 
from  the  fortress.  During  this  period  the 
Russians  issued  from  the  fortress,  and  a 
fierce  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the 
Russians  were  worsted,  and  compelled  to 
retire  within  the  walls  of  the  fortress. 

The  severity  of  the  rapidly-approaching 
winter  induced  the  Turkish  army  to  retire 
from  Pahandir,  with  the  intention  of  return- 
ing to  Kars.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
retreat,  the  commander-in-chief  and  several 
other  general  officers  rode  on  to  Kars, 
leaving  the  troops  under  the  command  of 
Ahmet  Pas.ha,  at  the  village  of  Yediclair, 
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half-way  between  Gumriand  Kara.  There  the 
poor  soldiers  remained  uuder  tents,  though 
almost  destitute  of  food  to  sustain  nature, 
and  of  wood  for  fires,  although  it  snowed 
!  very  hard.     For  five  days  the  passive  Turks 
|  bore  this  misery,  when  they  were  aroused 
I  by  the  approach  of  the  Russian  army  from 
(iiiiuri.     About  mid-day  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember (1853),  it  made  its  appearance  near 
the  Turkish  camp.     The  Russians  had  with 
them  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  they  took 
I  up  their  position  in  two  lines,  putting  the 
greatest   number  of  their   guns   into    the 
second  line. 

Though  surprised,  Ahmet  Pasha  was  self- 
possessed.  His  army  was  speedily  formed 
!  into  three  divisions,  and  the  centre  placed 
|  in  line  along  the  bottom  of  a  ravine.  The 
engagement  began  with  a  cannonade ;  and 
the  Russians  gaining  the  heights,  mowed 
down  their  adversaries  terribly.  The  Turk- 
ish artillery  behaved  admirably  under  these 
trying  circumstances ;  loading  their  pieces 
and  taking  aim  with  the  greatest  coolness. 
A  shell  having  fallen  in  the  middle  of  a 
battery,  the  officer  in  command  ordered  the 
men  to  stand  on  one  side  until  it  burst,  but 
not  one  man  would  leave  his  place;  and 
they  all  continued  their  movements  of  load- 
ing and  pointing  their  guns  with  as  much 
nerve  and  composure  as  if  they  were  on  a 
parade.  After  about  an  hour's  cannonading, 
the  Turkish  soldiers,  half-maddened  at  being 
swept  down  so  remorsely  by  the  Russian 
artillery,  rushed  forward  on  the  enemy 
with  fixed  bayonets.  The  Russians  fell 
back  on  their  second  line,  which  received 
the  Turks  with  a  very  hot  fire  of  grape- 
shot,  and  drove  them  reeling  back.  For 

•  The  following  highly  interesting  remarks  on  the 
condition  of  the  I'urco-Asiatic  army,  and  the  causes 
of  its  demoralisation,  are  extracted  from  the  letter  of  a 
correspondent  from  Constantinople,  dated  March  20 : — 
"The  condition  of  the  Turkish  army  occupies  the 
attention  of  all  here  who  are  to  join  its  ranks  or  those 
of  its  allies.  The  widely  different  fortune  which 
its  two  branches  have  met  with, — that  of  Europe 
baring  successfully  withstood  renewed  attacks  and 
weakened  the  prcttiye  of  the  most  dreaded  army  in 
Europe,  that  of  Asia  having  been  reduced  to  a  rabble 
at  the  first  onset, — have  led  people  to  consider  in 
what  its  strength  lies,  and  opinions  on  the  subject  are 
pretty  well  made  up.  As  to  the  common  soldier,  the 
stalwart  but  slouching  Mussulman  of  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three,  it  does  not  require  a  military  eye  to 
recognise  in  him  the  materials  for  an  admirable 
soldier,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  assured  that 
there  is  something  wanting,  which  a  better  discipline 
and  a  higher  example  would  impart.  The  stout 
bold-looking  youth,  with  keen  and  glancing  eye,  who 
yet  cannot  stand  sentry  for  ten  minutes  without 
leaning  hit  back  against  a  door-post,  and  setting  his 


an  hour,  however,  a  furious  hand-to-hand 
fight  was  continued,  and  numbers  fell  on 
both  sides,  neither  of  which  gained  much 
advantage  over  the  other.  The  Turkish 
general  then  gave  orders  for  a  retreat,  which 
was  conducted  in  a  disorderly  manner. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  the 
Russians  fell  on  the  retreating  infantry  in 
front  and  flank.  By  this  means  they  were 
enabled  to  capture  four-and-twenty  guns, 
which  they  turned  against  the  Turks,  and 
thus  converted  a  confused  retreat  into  a 
flight.  The  Turks  also  lost  all  their  baggage; 
a  part  of  their  ammunition ;  had  upwards 
of  700  men  killed  and  1,300  wounded.  The 
Russians,  however,  suffered  very  severely, 
and  retreated  to  their  fortress,  leaving  about 
half  of  the  captured  guns  on  the  field,  as 
well  as  a  battery  of  their  own.  These  guns 
were  seen  by  the  Turkish  soldiers  who  went 
over  the  ghastly  field  in  search  of  their  | 
wounded  comrades ;  but,  as  detachments 
were  not  sent  until  the  third  day  to  bring 
them  in,  it  was  found  that  the  Russians  had 
made  better  use  of  the  time,  and  had  carried 
them  into  the  fortress  of  Gurari  during  the 
night.  The  Russian  general,  Elia  Bey,  was 
mortally  wounded  during  the  battle,  and 
died  on  being  carried  off  the  field. 

When  the  Turkish  army  re-entered  Kars, 
it  was  little  better  than  a  military  rabble. 
The  men  gave  themselves  up  to  plundering, 
and  the  confusion  was  so  great  that  it  was 
two  days  before  anything  like  order  could 
be  restored.  The  soldiers  had  lost  all  con- 
fidence in  their  officers;  and  it  was  felt 
that  without  the  guidance  of  European 
officers,  they  had  but  little  chance  against 
their  better  disciplined  opponents.*  It  was 

feet  apart  in  a  manner  neither  military  nor  pictur- 
esque, is  just  the  man  to  defend  a  redoubt  with  he- 
roism or  run  from  it  with  poltroonery,  according  to 
the  example  set  by  his  officers  and  his  confidence  in 
their  skill  and  valour.  In  the  want  of  men  fit  for 
command  lies  the  real  weakness  of  the  Turkish  army. 
According  to  the  statements  of  all  European  judges, 
the  chief  difficulty  which  impedes  active  operations 
is  the  fact  that  neither  in  military  nor  moral  qualities 
is  the  officer  superior  to  the  private.  The  social 
state  of  the  empire  is  partly  the  cause  of  this  military 
deficiency.  There  is  not,  as  in  other  countries,  a 
middle  class  from  which  to  choose  at  least  a  majority 
of  the  officers.  It  has  long  been  recognised  by  tac- 
ticians that  something  more  is  requisite  for  command 
in  war  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  military  details.1 
In  the  perilous  extremity  or  the  sudden  crisis,  the 
moral  superiority  which  education  imparts  exerts  an 
influence  which  can  never  be  attained  by  one  who 
has  no  higher  culture  or  aims  than  those  whom  he 
leads.  Even  democratic  countries  have  shown  little 
i  willingness  to  select  their  officers  from  the  class  which 
!  forms  the  staple  of  the  army,  and  such  promotion  is, 
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to  General  Guyon  that  the  Turks  were  in- 
debted for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity. 
The  command  was  surrendered  to  him,  and 
he  became  the  director  of  everything.  He 
addressed  himself  to  the  thorough  reorgan- 
isation of  the  army ;  and,  amongst  other 
necessary  measures,  distributed  the  contents 
of  the  military  chest  to  pay  the  soldiers. 
The  selfish  pashas,  caring  more  for  their 
personal  aggrandisement  than  for  the  free- 
dom and  honour  of  their  country,  were  re- 
serving it  for  themselves.  They  had  left 
the  pay  of  the  troops  twelve  or  eighteen 
months  in  arrear,  though  they  had  mostly 
taken  pretty  good  care  of  themselves.  The 
soldiers  appeared  to  have  great  confidence 
in  General  Guyon,  and  promised  to  do 
their  duty  under  him. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Turks 
from  Gumri,  they  suffered  another  reverse 
near  the  fortress  of  Akiska.  AH  Pasha, 
who  commanded  the  Turkish  forces  on 
that  occasion,  had  eight  battalions.  The 
force  of  the  enemy  was  about  equal; 
but  Ali  disposed  his  troops  so  badly,  that 
two  battalions  stood  the  concentrated  fire 
of  eight  of  the  enemy's  battalions.  During 
this  time  Ali  Pasha's  other  troops  were 
stationed  at  various  places  from  one  to  two 
hours'  march  from  the  field  of  battle,  and 
could  not  be  brought  up  and  concentrated 
before  the  two  battalions  actually  engaged 
were  almost  annihilated.  A  calm  and  skilful 
commander  might  even  then  have  retrieved 
the  fortunes  of  the  day;  but  the  Turkish 
leader  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  in- 
stead of  vigorously  attacking  the  enemy  to 
revenge  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  two  bat- 
talions, he  abandoned  his  command  and 
fled  to  Ardahan,  leaving  twelve  or  fourteen 
cannon,  all  his  ammunition,  and  a  number 
of  prisoners  in  the  enemy's  hands.  The 
Turks  seeing  themselves  deserted  by  their 

perhaps,  rarer  in  America  than  under  the  'cold 
shade'  of  our  own  purchase  system.  But  here  officers 
and  men  are  alike.  The  subalterns  receive  the  rations 
and  share  the  quarters  of  the  common  soldier — all 
eat,  smoke,  and  sing  together,  amd  a  familiarity 
exists  which  has  invariably  bred  contempt.  It  is 
undoubted  that,  bigoted  as  the  soldiers  are,  they  are 
eager  to  be  led  by  European  officers,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  more  able  generals  in  the  native  captains 
and  lieutenants  is  as  small  as  that  of  the  men.  The 
complaints  of  Omar  Pasha  are  well  known,  and 
similar  accounts  are  brought  from  Erzeroum.  The 
men  though  four  months  in  arrear  of  pay,  andwoefully 
destitute  of  discipline,  are  healthy  and  full  of  spirits. 
The  army,  though  smaller  than  could  be  wished,  is 
recovering  from  the  disasters  of  December,  and  may 
Boon  take  the  field  with  fair  prospects ;  but  the  hopes 
of  all  are  damped  when  they  witness  the  inefficiency 
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leader,  fell  into  confusion  and  retreated 
with  headlong  speed.  So  apparent  were 
the  errors  and  cowardice  of  Ali  Pasha,  that 
he  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  ven- 
geance of  his  own  soldiers,  if  he  had  not  hid 
himself. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Turkish 
army  in  Asia  not  only  to  be  badly  officered, 
but  also  when  they  had  a  leader  of  courage 
and  ability  to  command,  them,  to  have  him 
removed.  The  soldiers  were  becoming 
strongly  attached  to  General  Guyon,  and 
hopes  were  entertained  of  a  highly  successful 
campaign  in  the  spring.  At  this  time  Reis 
Ahmed  Pasha,  an  incompetent  officer,  was 
appointed  commander,  and  General  Guyon's 
authority  terminated.  He  was  fortifying 
Kars  as  well  as  the  means  at  hand  per- 
mitted, and  preparing  for  a  more  energetic 
and  better-conducted  renewal  of  the  war  in 
the  new  year.  Even  the  Russians  seemed 
more  cautious  while  he  commanded,  and  his 
removal  from  authority  produced  serious 
apprehensions  of  future  failures  and  calami- 
ties. 

The  winter  passed  without  hostilities; 
the  Turkish  troops  remaining  at  Erzeroum 
and  Kars.  The  Russians  seem  to  have  had 
their  hands  too  full  to  molest  them,  or  well- 
conducted  attacks  during  that  inclement 
period  might  have  been  attended  with  fatal 
results.  With  the  return  of  spring,  the 
Russians,  unable  any  longer  to  defend  the 
coasts  of  Abasia  and  Mingrelia,  on  account 
of  the  blockade  of  Sebastopol,  abandoned  all 
their  sea-coast  forts  between  Batoum  and 
the  Sea  of  Azoff,  leaving  them  in  flames. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  one  of  the 
results  of  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
ships  at  Sinope,  by  a  Russian  fleet  of  over- 
whelming power,  was  that  the  combined 
French  and  English  squadrons  (consisting 
of  nine  English  and  seven  French  ships-of- 

and  indolence  of  those  who  should  be  an  example  to 
their  inferiors.  'Except  Guyon  and  some  Hun- 
garians there  is  no  one  to  trust,"  says  one  who  has 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  proceedings ;  and  if  this 
be  the  case  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  camp  and  the 
routine  of  drill,  what  will  be  the  event  when  the 
army  is  again  opposed  to  an  enemy  rendered  confident 
by  former  victory  ?  The  Turks  are  said  to  fight  with 
bravery,  every  man  for  himself,  until  either  forced  or 
directed  to  retire,  when  the  officers  are  found  inade- 
quate to  a  movement  requiring  judgment,  coolness, 
and  precision,  and  the  retreat  becomes  a  rout.  It  is 
important  that  at  least  a  few  men  of  superior  morale 
should  be  introduced  into  the  composition  of  the 
Ottoman  force.  Three  or  four  European  officers  in 
each  brigade,  possessed  of  some  knowledge  of  en- 
gineering, would  be  invaluable.  Indeed,  a  more 
direct  interference  with  their  army  is  desirable." 
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tlie-line,  besides  steam-frigates)  received  the 
orders  of  their  respective  governments  to 
enter  the  Black  Sea,  which  they  did  on  the 
5th  of  January.  While  this  noble  force 
breasted  the  surging  waters  of  the  Euxine, 
the  Russian  fleet  was  shut  up  in  the  harbour 
of  Sfbastopol,  and  that  dreaded  fortress  vir- 
tually blockaded.  The  Porte  immediately 
took  advantage  of  these  circumstances,  by 
sending  to  Batoum  a  convoy  with  15,000 
men  to  reinforce  the  Turkish  army  in  Asia. 
The  Turkish  ships  also  carried  a  supply  of 
gunpowder  for  those  brave  allies  of  the  sul- 
tan, the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
followers  of  the  warrior -priest  Schamyl. 
The  Russian  forts  along  the  Circassian 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  were  not  yet  aban- 
doned, that  event  being  the  result  of  the 
cruise  of  the  British  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Lyons,  in  that  direction.  The  difficulty,  there- 
fore, was  to  convey  the  gunpowder  to  the 
hardy  warriors  of  the  mountain  and  forest. 
Courage  and  resolution,  however,  will  ac- 
complish anything  short  of  miracles.  An 
intimation  having  been  conveyed  to  the 
Circassians  that  a  supply  of  powder  had 
been  brought  for  them  in  the  Turkish  ships, 
a  scheme  was  arranged  for  carrying  it  off  to 
the  mountains,  notwithstanding  the  chain  of 
Russian  forts  that  lined  the  coast.  Ou  the 
firing  of  signal-guns  along  the  shore,  a 
thousand  fierce  horsemen,  bristling  with 
arms,  suddenly  made  their  appearance; 
dashed  along  like  madmen,  spurring,  steam- 
ing, and  foaming ;  swept  between  the  Rus- 
sian forts,  and  each  man  having  strapped 
upon  his  back  a  bag  of  powder,  turned  his 
horse's  head,  and  the  whole  troop  sped  back 
again,  and  disappeared  among  the  moun- 
tains like  a  troop  of  spectres,  no  doubt 
leaving  the  Russian  sentries  very  much  as- 
tonished at  this  sudden  and  off-hand  per- 
formance ; — some  of  them,  perhaps,  more 
than  half-disposed  to  doubt  its  reality,  and 
in  their  wild  credulity  to  exclaim — 

"Tin-  earth  hath  bubbles  u  th'e  water  hath, 
And  these  are  of  them." 

TheFrench  and  English  admirals  (Hamelin 
and  Dundas)  sent  a  division  of  the  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Lyons  and 
Captain  de  Chabannes,  to  the  coast  of  Cir- 
cassia.  The  cruise  was  crowned  with 
signal  success.  One  fort  only — that  of 
Redoubt  Kaleh— offered  any  shadow  of  re- 
sistance. That  shadow  (as  the  reader  will 
soon  see)  passed  away  literally  in  smoke — 
the  smoke  arising  from  a  burning  town, 
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fired  by  those  who  could  not  defend  it.  An 
account  of  the  operations  of  the  fleet  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  pictorial  and  playful 
letter,  which  the  party  receiving  it  for- 
warded for  publication  in  a  leading  journal. 
It  contains  so  much  interest,  on  account  of 
its  brilliant  descriptions  of  a  locality  highly 
favoured  by  nature ;  rich — gorgeously  rich 
— in  classical  associations;  and  honourable 
for  the  heroism  of  his  hardy  children,  the 
brave  idolaters  of  Freedom,  that  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  insert  it  here.  It 
deserves  a  far  better  fate  than  to  attract 
notice  for  a  day  in  the  columns  of  a  news- 
paper, then  to  be  buried  in  a  pile  of  similar 
productions  beneath  a  layer  of  venerable 
dust,  and  finally  sold  for  waste  paper,  to 
meet  a  cruel  dismemberment  at  the  butter- 
man's  or  trunk-maker's. 

"  Her  Majesty's  ship ,  off  the 

Circassian  coast,  May  15th. 
"  We  are  on  the  way  to  Suchum-Kaleh,  but 
Admiral  Lyons  has  kindly  permitted  the  officer* 
to  have  a  run  on  shore  and  explore  the  blown- 
up  Russian  fortress  at  Gagri.*  We  found  its 
remains  standing  at  the  entrance  of  a  tre- 
mendous gorge,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
mountain-stream  runs,  rendering  Gagri  the 
most  healthy  of  the  Russian  Circassian  posts. 
The  hills,  which  spring  in  a  steep  slope  from 
the  sea,  are  on  their  lower  parts  covered  with 
magnificent  foliage,  occasionally  broken  into 
large  grassy  spaces  of  a  park-like  appearance, 
and  these  are  now  decked  in  all  the  oeauty  of 
spring.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  mountains 
the  trees  are  more  bare,  and  a  little  beyond 
have  no  foliage  at  all.  Then  the  species  change 
from  elm  and  oak  to  pine  and  larch,  which  at 
first  runs  with  and  lights  up  the  other  trees 
beautifully,  and  afterwards  in  a  thick  black 
fringe  have  all  the  top  to  themselves.  Moun- 
tains such  as  these  occupy  either  side  of  the 
gorge,  their  tops  a  mixture  of  black  pine  and 
snow.  Towering  beyond,  in  the  centre  of  the 
whole  view,  are  huge  peaks  of  unbroken  and 
perpetual  snow ;  the  whole  is  a  glorious  com- 
bination of  summer  and  winter — beauty  and 
grandeur.  The  fort  of  Gagri  had  evidently  been 
evacuated  in  a  hurry,  as  the  Russians  had  left 
their  ordnance  stores  there.  I  counted  thirteen 
9-pounders  quite  new,  and  there  are  also 
several  10-inch  mortars  and  howitzers,  besides 
many  piles  of  shot  and  shell  in  the  best  con- 
dition. Their  principal  missile  seems  to  have 
been  case-shot;  the  whole  place  was  strewed 
over  with  old  canisters  and  iron  balls  of  this 
description ;  one  storehouse  was  entirely  filled 
with  the  latter,  to  be  fired  from  the  10-inch 
mortar.  The  fort  is  a  square,  with  bastions  at 

•  See  Map  of  the  Black  Sea,  comprised  in  this 
work. 
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the  angles,  and  there  is  a  block-house  at  some 
distance  from  it  up  the  valley  to  command  the 
passage.     We  did  not  anchor,  and  our  stay  did 
not  exceed  half-an-hour.     A  number   of    Cir- 
cassians were  sitting  on  the  remnants  ofchevaux- 
de-frise,  and  welcomed  us  gladly,  but  advised 
us  not  to  go  far  up  the  valley,  as  their  brethren 
on  either  side,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  us, 
would    probably  fire.      They  had  collected  in 
some  numbers  as  we  left,  and  as  we  shoved  off 
all  fired  their  rifles  together,  as  a  parting  salute, 
which   we   acknowledged   by    tossing   oars    to 
them.     As  the  Circassians  do  not  understand 
any  sort  of  warfare  but  their  own,  all  the  mili- 
tary stores  should  be  taken  and  given  to  the 
Turks  to   make  strong  their  towns  upon  the 
Black  Sea.     The  evacuation  had  been  so  recent 
that  fragments  of  books  and  other  small  wares 
were  strewed  around.     After  leaving  Gagri,  we 
passed  the  town,  of  Paposi,  and  skirted  the  coast 
of  Imeritia;  its   occupants   are    Christians    of 
the  Greek  church,  and  favourable   to  Eussia, 
their    chief    receiving   20,000    dollars    a-year. 
Some   people   theorise   that   local   scenery   in- 
fluences the  minds  of  those  who  dwell  amid  it ; 
if  so,  these  people  should  be  the  noblest  nation 
on  earth.     The  mountains  have  retired  from  the 
water's  edge,  and  between  them  and  the  sea  is 
a  plain  some  miles  across,  upon  which  the  trees 
and  verdure  are  luxuriantly  beautiful ;  smoke 
arises  here  and  there,  as  if  agriculturists  were 
at  work,  ai;d  distant  houses  of  wood  are  bathed 
in  the  brightest  sunlight.     This  is  summer — 
winter  approaches  half-way  up  the  mountains, 
its  boundary  again  marked  by  firs,  and  pines,  and 
stray  snow-patches  in  the  ravines ;  again,  there 
is  a  splendid  black  forest  of  firs,  many  miles  in 
length,  along  the  mountains ;  above  this  fir-tops 
are  seen  struggling  through  the  snow ;  above  is 
winter  indeed  in  all  its  dreariness  and  fierceness. 
The  immense  quantity  of  snow  is  perfectly  daz- 
zling ;  it  lies  in  one  thick  unbroken  mass  ex- 
tending high  up  into  the  heavens,  except  where 
abrupt  precipices  and  rocks  will  not  allow  it  to 
remain  on  their   perpendicular   surfaces;    and 
peak  upon  peak,  as  fantastic  as  the  most  insane 
artist  could  desire,  follow  in  rapid  succession. 
In  steaming  along  the  coast  we  pased  a  Russian 
monastery   embowered    in    trees ;    one   monk 
alone  had  taken   up  his  quarters  there,  as  it 
had  not  been  finished ;  it  is  now  deserted ;  its 
circular  green  top,  crowned  by  a  gold  cross,  has 
a  pretty  effect. 

"  In  passing  Paposi  five  guns  were  fired  thence 
as  a  salute,  a  gun  to  each  ship  (Agamemnon, 
Charlemagne,  Highflyer,  Sampson,  and  Mogador), 
which  was  duly  returned  by  the  Agamemnon, 
which  ship  bears  the  flag  of  Kear-admiral  Sir  E. 
Lyons.  We  have  had  some  curious  effects  of 
mirage ;  the  Agamemnon  increased  greatly  in 
height,  now  becoming  all  white,  then  all  black, 
and  then  surrounded  by  a  thin  white  stripe, 
which  continually  changed  its  position :  the 
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Charlemagne  appeared  to  sink  lower  and  lower 
in  the  water,  until  nothing  remained  but  her 
hammock  nettings  ;  after  which  proceeding  she 
suddenly  grew  to  twice  her  height,  and  then 
diminished  once  more.  We  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching Suchum-Kaleh ;  there  is  a  glorious 
view  of  snow  and  rock ;  the  former  on  the 
more  distant  mountains  appears  to  descend 
almost  to  their  bases ;  but,  notwithstanding 
snow  and  ice,  we  have  below  here  tremendously 
hot  weather.  The  masses  of  snow  are  partially 
lit  up  by  the  sun ;  in  other  places  they  are 
partly  concealed  by  cloud ;  it  is  difficult  some- 
times to  draw  the  boundaries  of  heaven  and 
earth,  for  as  the  evening  draws  on,  both  are  fast 
melting  into  one.  One  giant  peak  of  porphyry, 
which  shows  the  perpendicular  rock,  presides 
over  the  glaciers  beneath  right  regally. 

"  May  18. — On  nearing  Suchum-Kaleh,  we 
perceived  the  walls  were  covered  with  men  in 
the  Circassian  dress,  eight  of  them  bearing  flags 
of  all  devices  and  colours,  but  nearly  all  having 
upom  them  the  star  and  crescent.  A  beautiful 
bay,  thickly  wooded  around,  forms  the  entrance 
to  Suchum  ;  in  the  centre  of  this  we  found 
seventy  fathoms  of  water.  The  wind  blew  from 
the  shore,  and  brought  with  it  a  delicious  per- 
fume of  flowers,  and  from  the  appearance  of 
handsome  detached  houses  scattered  around, 
one  sees  that  Russians  and  Georgians  have 
lived  together  on  friendly  terms.  About  two 
miles  from  the  town  rises  a  small  hill,  covered 
with  buildings ;  and  farms,  well  constructed  in 
every  respect,  nestle  at  its  foot.  I  began  ex- 
ploring Suchum  yesterday  at  ten  o'clock.  On 
the  one  flank  is  a  battery  of  gabions  and  fascines, 
having  eight  guns  towards  the  sea  (six  of  them 
remaining  there,  though  jammed  up  with  shot.) 
In  the  centre  is  a  furnace  of  brick,  built  with 
the  amiable  intention  of  heating  shot  for  our 
reception,  for  our  prisoners  tell  us  that  the 
whole  of  the  sea  defences  have  been  recently 
constructed.  At  the  other  flank  is  the  old 
Genoese  castle,  surrounded  by  a  thick  wall  of 
great  strength  and  extent.  Here  are  all  the 
government  stores;  twelve  or  fourteen  guns, 
ranging  from  18  to  30-pounders  (the  latter  are 
handsome  and  serviceable  pieces  of  ordnance), 
repose  upon  the  walls  unspiked.  Large  stores 
of  flour  and  wheat  were  still  burning  with 
a  horrible  smell1;  and  shot  and  shell  of  all 
descriptions  are  strewed  over  the  ground.  Be- 
tween these  two  ports  is  a  long  street,  con- 
taining shops  and  houses  of  wood  and  stone ; 
from  the  centre  of  this  street  a  spacious  road 
leads  to  the  country.  It  is  well  planted  with 
trees  upon  the  walks  on  either  side,  behind 
which  are  cottages  built  in  excellent  taste,  and 
covered  with  roses  and  jessamine.  We  visited 
the  general's  house  ;  his  coach-houses,  stables, 
and  kitchens  excited  our  admiration.  A  little 
beyond  are  botanical  gardens.  I  never  saw 
rosea  in  such  profusion  aa  here ;  the  hedges  are 
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formed  entirely  of  them,  and  they  are  in  full 
flower ;  their  scent  fills  the  whole  place.  After 
nearly  all  the  ships  had  foraged  enormous 
bouquets,  we  climbed  up  to  the  houses  on  the 
hill  I  spoke  of;  these  proved  to  be  an  enor- 
mous hospital,  beds  still  remaining  there.  We 
sat  underneath  large  trees  in  front  of  the 
building  and  emptied  our  pocket-flasks  with 
much  gusto,  for  the  heat  was  tropical.  Here  I 
sketched  a  Circassian,  and  gave  him  the  per- 
formance, which  caused  roars  of  laughter  and 
'  Alashalluhs  !'  "We  soon  got  to  know  how  it 
happened  that  the  town  had  not  been  destroyed 
like  the  neighbouring  places.  It  seems  the 
Russians  marched  from  the  town  overland  to 
join  the  army  in  Asia ;  but,  being  too  weak  in 
themselves  to  make  the  journey,  obtained  a 
large  escort  of  Georgians,  the  price  of  their 
service  being  the  town  of  Suchum,  the  Georgians 
having  stipulated  that  nothing  should  be  de- 
stroyed except  military  stores.  Their  terms 
were  accepted,  and  a  Georgian  detachment  re- 
mained behind  to  take  care  of  the  place  until 
their  brethren  should  return ;  but  our  friend 
Schamyl  had  also  kept  his  eyes  open,  and  im- 
mediately upon  the  evacuation  of  the  town  by 
the  Kussians  and  Georgians,  sent  a  lieutenant 
with  a  body  of  Circassians  (some  say  500,  others 
2,000)  to  take  possession.  In  consequence,  dis- 
putes ran  high  between  Georgians  and  Circas- 
sians (the  former  Christians)  at  Suchum-Kaleh  ; 
the  one  party  say  they  shall  occupy  the  place 
and  keep  it,  and  the  other  that  they  have  earned 
it ;  the  returning  Georgians,  however,  are  but 
one  day's  march  from  the  scene  of  dissension, 
and  most  likely  Suchum-Kaleh  will  be  a  prize 
well  fought  for.  Schamyl's  lieutenant  had  left 
for  Batourn  to  communicate  with  the  Turks. 
On  leaving  Suchum-Kaleh,  we  made  acquain- 
tance with  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Caucasus, 
which  run  inland,  and  were  left  behind  before 
approaching  Bedout-Kaleh.  We  have  been  for- 
tunate in  the  clear  atmosphere,  hot  as  it  has 
been.  This  morning  the  view  of  the  wildest 
part  of  the  Caucasus  was  grand  in  the  extreme. 
The  highest  peak  (8,000  feet)  was  in  sight,  its 
surrounding  neighbours  forming  with  it  a  mag- 
nificent snow  landscape,  which  I  shall  never 
forget. 

"  We  had  been  told  that  Redout- Kaleh  was 
deserted  by  the  Russians.  On  arriving  at  the 
place  the  admiral  hoisted  a  large  Turkish  ensign, 
.  out  no  notice  was  taken  from  the  shore,  not 
even  a  red  pocket  handkerchief  was  shown  in 
our  honour,  and  people  were  seen  riding  about 
on  shore,  carrying  lances  of  a  most  suspicious 
Cossacky  appearance.  The  fleet  proceeded  to 
Nikolai  (Shefkatil,  or  Fort  St.  Nicholas),  where 
we  anchored,  and  the  admiral  went  on  shore, 
and  after  a  conference  there  we  got  under  weigh 
again,  and  arc  now  anchored  at  Zuluk  Zee, 
where  there  is  a  large  Turkish  camp,  whence  we 
are  to  take  a  body  of  Turkish  soldiers  to  occupy 


and  take  Redout- Kaleh,  which,  as  we  suspected, 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians ;  the 
marines  and  marine  artillery  of  the  fleet  are 
prepared  to  laud  with  the  Turks  to  attack  the 
fort  by  land.  The  ships  have  been  busy  in 
bringing  off  the  Turks,  to  the  number  of  1,000. 
These  soldiers  are  excellently  armed  with 
French  muskets ;  their  clothing  is  not  good, 
being  both  patched  and  in  holes,  and  they  are 
heavily  laden  with  large  knapsacks,  but,  notwith- 
standing their  having  been  encamped  for  some 
months  in  a  most  unhealthy  place,  they  are 
generally  hearty  and  strong,  thickset  fellows, 
and  of  capital  fighting  materials.  Their  officers 
are  very  so-so,  and  treat  their  men  harshly. 
Zuluk  Zee  boasts  a  bazaar,  a  long  narrow  street 
filled  with  dirty  little  shops.  There  are  great 
numbers  of  sick  in  the  hospital,  for  here,  as  at 
Suchum,  fever,  ague,  and  consumption  do  their 
worst. 

"  May  22nd. — And  now  to  give  you  an  account 
of  our  adventures  at  Redout- Kaleh.  We  reached 
that  place  at  about  four  o'clock,  and,  before 
doing  so,  saw  hosts  of  Georgians  mounted,  in- 
termingled with  Cossacks,  and  riding  hard  along 
the  beach  into  the  town ;  and,  standing  about 
the  parapet  of  the  fort,  could  distinguish  eight 
or  Dine  Russian  officers  by  their  uniform.  The 
admiral  immediately  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  re- 
quiring the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  place. 
The  officer  in  command  replied  that  the  prince 
was  two  miles  distant,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
communicate  with  him  on  the  subject.  Upon, 
this  the  boat  waited  for  a  quarter-of-an-hour 
(five  minutes  longer  than  agreed  upon),  then 
shoved  off,  and,  making  signal  to  the  admiral 
'  Have  received  no  answer,'  pulled  out.  They 
were  ordered  back,  however,  by  signal,  to  remain 
another  quarter-of-an-hour;  but,  ou  again 
reaching  the  shore,  no  one  was  to  be  seen — 
officers,  Georgians,  and  Cossacks  all  having  dis- 
appeared as  if  by  magic.  On  this  being  made 
known  the  Agamemnon  immediately  opened 
fire,  the  Turks  were  got  into  the  boats,  and  as- 
sembled near  the  Sampson,  with  a  few  gun-bouts 
to  cover  them,  and  waited  until  ordered  to  ap- 
proach ;  but,  as  the  first  shot  was  fired,  a  thick 
mass  of  smoke  began  to  rise  from  the  town,  and 
soon  afterwards  I  counted  ten  such  ascending 
straight  into  the  clouds — in  short,  the  Russians 
had  fired  the  town,  and  right  well  had  they 
commenced  their  work.  The  old  Caucasus, 
who  shono  against  the  sky  with  all  his  snow 
peaks  without  a  cloud,  echoed  loudly  the  cannon- 
ade of  the  Agamemnon  and  Charlemaynt,  and 
the  gun-boats  and  Turks  advanced  and  disem- 
barked, having  had  but  one  gun  fired  at  them 
from  the  fort.  The  Turks  formed  upon  the 
beach,  the  Bashi-Bazouks  penetrated  the  wood 
on  their  right,  and  examining  the  houses  and 
forts  in  front,  as  skirmishers.  The  Turks  pro- 
ceeded by  the  banks  of  the  fine  broad  river  to- 
wards the  burning  town,  and  found  that  pursuit 
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of  the  Kussians  was  cut  off  by  the  destruction 
of  bridges  of  boats.     Two  rivers,  one  from  the 
south  and  one  from  the  east,  have  their  con- 
luence  here.     A  Turk  swam  across  one  with  a 
ine  in  his  mouth  to  form  a  communication,  but 
;he  measures  of  the  enemy  had  been  taken  too 
•well,  and  but  a  few  shots  were  fired  at  the  last 
of  them.      Meanwhile  the   ships'  boats   were 
recalled,  and  the  Turks  left  in  quiet 'possession 
of  this  side  of  the  rivers ;  the  rest  was  a  tre- 
mendous conflagration ;  houses  and  trees  burnt 
;ogether  furiously   during   the   whole   of    the 
night,  and  fierce  flames  and  illuminated  smoke 
rendered   our   decks  almost  light.     As  I  was 
looking  through  a  glass,  down  came  the  steeple 
of  a  church,  most  beautifully  covered  with  flame. 
Fortunately,  the  wind   did  not  permit  of  its 
spreading  more  to  the  west,  or  the  Turks  would 
have  been  burnt  out.     All  the  men  in  the  ships 
were  ready  at  their  guns  during  the  firing,  and 
the  artillery  and  marines  were  ready  to  land  if 
necessary.     Redout-Kaleh  was  the  most  impor- 
tant point  of  the  Eussians,  connecting  Teflis 
and  the  interior  of  Georgia  with  the  Black  Sea ; 
and  it  was  from   that   place   communications 
were  made  between  the  other  posts  and  the 
army  in  Asia,     flame   and   smoke  were   also 
seen  in  the  direction  of  Poti,  which  most  pro- 
bably has  shared  a  similar  fate ;   so  that  now 
the  Eussians  are  completely  shut  out  in  Georgia 
from  the  Black  Sea.     They  had  evidently  re- 
tained Eedout  as  long  as  possible,  owing  to  its 
importance,  but   were   prepared  to  destroy  it 
upon  an  emergency,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
everything  was  made  ready  to  fire  it  on  our 
first  appearance  off  the  place  when  we  hoisted 
Jhe  Turkish  ensign.     Eedout  is  now  the  most 
important  position  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
and  they  require  more  men  and  guns  there  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  now  they  have  but  7,OOC 
men  to  hold  five  positions.     We  are  now  off  to 
Sinope,  and  afterwards  to  join  Admiral  Dundas, 
leaving  the  Sampson  to  help  to  take  care  o: 
Eedout-Kaleh." 

Anapa  and  Sujack  Bay  were  the  only 
fortified  places  on  the  Circassian  coast  which 
the  Russians  had  been  able  to  retain.  In 
them,  however,  the  garrisons  had  been  aug- 
mented, and  consisted  of  an  effective  force 
of  20,000  men.  "  Your  excellency,"  wrote 
Vice-admiral  Hamelin,  "  sees  that  affairs 
have  taken  a  good  turn  on  the  coasts  o 
Georgia  and  Circassia,  where  the  Ottoman 
flag  will  soon  float  triumphantly,  wherever  i 
floated  formerly." 

It  is  a  slight  event,   yet   indicative,  we 
think,  of   the   growing   power   of   Englisl 
(and  we  should  also  say  of  French)   com 
pierce  and  civilisation,  that  the  birthday  o 
Queen  Victoria  was  this  year  celebrated  on 
the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea — a  region  wher 
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he  jealousies   of   Turkey   and  Russia  had 

itherto  excluded  the  vessels  of  all  other 

luropean  nations.     The  deep-mouthed  guns 

K>omed  over  the  waters,  and  English,  French, 

,nd  Turkish  ships  were  all  gaily  decorated 

with  flags  to  do  honour  to  the  amiable  lady 

who  wears  with  such  grace,  clemency,  and 

moderation,    the    constitutional    crown    of 

ngland.      The  occasion  was   "improved" 

as   a  very  amiable,  serious  friend  of  ours 

would  say)    by   Admiral  Dundas   giving  a 

;rand  dinner  to  all  the  principal  officers  of 

he  allied  fleets. 

We  subjoin  another  highly  interesting 
etter,  written  by  the  same  author  as  the 
)receding.  It  contains  some  pleasing  ac- 
counts of  the  Circassians  and  of  their  women, 
10  long  reputed  as  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world.  It  has  also  an  allusion  to  Sinope,  in 
ts  desolation  still  standing  as  a  melancholy 
memorial  of  Russian  craft  and  cruelty  : — 

"  Her  Majesty's  steamer ,  May  22nd. 

"  The  last  two  days  have  been  occupied  in 
jutting  Eedout-Kaleh  in   a   state  of  defence 
against  internal  enemies,  in  intrenching  and 
iecuring  otherwise  the  position  of  the  Turks. 
On  the  20th  a  party  of  sappers  from  the  Aga- 
memnon were  landed,  with  working  parties  from 
;he  other  ships,  both  French  and  English ;  also 
the  whole  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  we  had  em- 
barked at  Zuluk  Zee,  and  two  officers  of  marine 
artillery  (first  lieutenants  H.  Cox  and  H.  B. 
Eoberts),  who  directed  the  operations.     In  a 
few  hours  a  blockhouse  was  finished  and  loop- 
holed  {it  had  been  a  Eussian  barrack),  and  a 
parapet  established,  flanked  by  a  long,   deep 
marsh.     Another  blockhouse  was  formed  out  of 
an  old  store,  with  strong  thick  planks  as  an 
outwork  on  the  only  other  point  accessible  to 
the   Miugrelians   (Georgians)    by   the   south; 
this  had  at  its  right  the  sea,  and  on  its  left 
another  marsh,  beyond  which  is  a  thick  wood. 
The   Turks   worked  away   with    pickaxe    and 
shovel  most  manfully ;   they  had  no  artillery 
officer  with  them,  and  were  as  ignorant  as  chil- 
dren on  the   subject;    the  bey,   nevertheless, 
carried  out  the  orders  of  the  marine  artillery 
officers;    houses   were   destroyed    and    others 
strengthened,  though  at  first  he  was  somewhat 
aghast  at  the  amount  of  demolition  required. 
They  established  a  continuation  of  the  old  fort 
on  the  land  side.     No  officers  were  allowed  on 
shore  that  day  but  those  on  duty.     Towards 
sunset  the  Turks  gradually  became  lazy,  and 
had  to  be  encouraged  with  '  Moskov,'  to  show 
them  the  necessity  of  going  on.   At  five  o'clock 
the  next  morning  I  caught  the  little  old  bey 
just  getting  up,  smoked  a  chibouque  with  him, 
and  then  pantomimed  a  furious  digging,  upon 
which   he   sent  to  awaken  the  men,  most  of 
whom  were  asleep  about  their  piled  arms,  and 
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the  rest  smoking,  and  at  half-past  five  they  were 
all  digging  away  capitally.  It  was  explained  to 
the  bey  what  he  must  do  when  the  ships  had 
left,  and  what  number  of  men  should  be  in  the 
different  posts.  The  Turks  worked  admirably, 
and,  as  one  party  of  the  diggers  vied  with  the 
other,  the  parapet  got  on  wonderfully,  and  the 
whole  of  the  defences  assumed  a  most  respect- 
able appearance.  A  party  of  officers  crossed 
the  river  by  the  flying  bridge,  and  walked  orer 
the  smouldering  remnants  of  the  town,  and 
somewhat  beyond,  notwithstanding  the  warn- 
ings of  Bashi-Bazouks,  who  are  posted  on  this 
side,  concerning  lurking  Moskovs  and  Geor- 
gians. The  place  is  entirely  destroyed.  No- 
thing remains  of  the  main  part  of  the  town  but 
black  beams  strewed  around.  In  the  centre 
stand  isolated  the  stone  steps  which  formed  the 
approach  to  the  church.  The  chimneys  and 
ovens  of  the  houses  alone  mark  their  site,  all 
the  rest  having  been  of  wood.  Apparently,  a 
handsome  street  bad  run  parallel  with  the  river, 
but  its  houses  must  have  been  very  unhealthy, 
as  both  on  the  north  and  south  sides  stretches 

1  a  marshy  country,  covered  with  brushwood 
and  large  lilies.  The  glass  of  the  houses  was 
seen  in  fused  lumps;  pottery  strewed  the 
ground,  and  occasionally  were  found  rats  and 
cats,  from  their  position  burnt  to  death  in  the 
act  of  running  away.  In  the  evening  Admiral 
Lyons  inspected  the  works,  with  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself '  perfectly  delighted.'  The  ad- 
miral then,  with  the  captain  of  the  Charlemagne 

'  and  several  others,  pulled  up  the  river,  having 
the  precaution  of  a  skirmishing  party  of  Turks 
on  each  bank  for  their  protection.  One  of 
these  took  a  Georgian  prisoner,  and  conveyed 
him  to  the  fort.  He  was  beset  on  all  sides  by 
the  Turks,  who  crowded  around  him,  unheeding 
their  officers'  orders,  which  were  enforced  by 
those  gentlemen  possessing  themselves  of  large 
sticks  and  laying  them  on  the  heads  of  the 
Turkish  soldiers,  right  and  left.  The  prisoner 
(suspected,  with  reason,  of  being  a  spy)  was 
brought  before  the  bey,  and  sent  as  a  prisoner 
to  his  quarters.  The  poor  Georgian  was  in  an 
awful  fright,  as  well  be  might  be,  and  before 
going  to  his  prison  knelt  down  and  kissed  the 
hem  of  the  bey's  coat  with  the  greatest  rever- 
ence. A  Turk  touched  his  musket  signifi- 
cantly, with  an  expression  which  meant  '  that 
fellow  will  be  shot  to-night.'  However,  he  was 
preserved  by  ah  order  from  the  admiral  to  send 
him  on  board  the  Sampson.  We  retain  in  the 
fleet  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Russian 
troops  which  we  captured ;  also  the  Greek 
crew.  Our  prize  is  said  to  have  800  Ib.  weight 
of  quinine  on  board,  part  of  the  medical  stores 
collected  from  the  whole  of  the  Circassian  sta- 
tions. But  I  must  now  tell  you  of  our  pro- 
ceedings prior  to  the  events  I  have  narrated. 
After  leaving  Gelendjik  we  saw  the  deserted 
station  of  Wuhelminaky,  which  occupies  a  beau- 


tiful position  on  a  fertile  slope,  and  protected 
by  well-studied  defences ;  beyond  this  the  cliffs 
come  abruptly  into  the  sea,  and  between  them 
there  are  long  valleys  filled  with  luxuriant 
foliage.  After  Gelendjik  comes  the  little  sta- 
tion of  Lazaroff,  the  centre  of  a  perfect  gem  of 
scenery.  It  stands  (or  rather  stood,  as  the 
whole  is  burnt  or  destroyed,  except  the  outer 
loopholed- walls,  and  a  couple  of  blockhouses, 
studded  with  poplars,  the  lower  halves  of  which 
are  now  blackened  by  fire)  in  the  middle  of  a 
small  plain,  at  the  entrance  of  a  tremendous 
gorge;  on  either  side,  and  far  up  in  the  dis- 
tance, which  is  beautifully  broken  into  hill  and 
dale,  are  masses  of  trees  in  full  foliage,  and  the 
gorge  is  closed  in  the  exreme  distance  by  the 
usual  accompaniment  to  such  scenes  in  this 
part  of  the  world — a  lofty  snow  and  pine- 
covered  mountain.  A  collection  of  mountain 
streams  flows  by  Lazaroff  with  all  the  impor- 
tance of  a  river,  and  upon  its  banks  we  saw 
many  Circassians  and  two  Turkish  trading 
boats. 

"  After  Lazaroff  came  Golovinsky.  As  we 
passed  it  the  Circassians  and  a  Turkish  vessel 
or  two  fired  a  salute,  which  was  duly  returned 
by  the  Agamemnon.  A  few  miles  beyond  Golo- 
vinsky  the  admiral  stood  close  to  the  shore  and 
anchored ;  the  rest  of  the  fleet  did  the  same. 
Two  Turkish  trading  boats  from  Trebizondo 
were  high  and  dry  ou  the  beach,  and  hundreds 
of  Circassians  formed  a  picturesque  crowd 
(nearly  all  being  mounted)  -by  the  sea-shore. 
This  point  is  named  Bordan,  and  here  the  Rus- 
sians have  perseveringly  tried  to  get  a  footing, 
and  as  often  been  foiled  by  Circassian  rifles, 
the  owners  of  which  are  not  a  little  proud  of 
the  frequent  repulsions  of  Moskor.  Bardan 
has  therefore  been  the  only  Circassian  post, 
and  from  this  place  the  young  ladies  hare  for 
years  been  eligibly  settled  in  the  harems  of  tho 
great  men  of  Stamboul.  From  this  place  Cap- 
tain Brook  and  the  engineer  officer  started  over 
the  mountains  with  a  few  sappers  and  an  escort 
of  Circassians,  commanded  by  Ismail  Bey,  to 
cross  the  Russian  road  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
and  to  communicate  with  Schamyl  if  possible. 
Ismail  Bey  is  a  great  man  among  the  people, 
and  a  lord  of  the  soil  of  Bardan  ;  he  was  brought 
from  Constantinople  the  other  day  by  the  Ter- 
rible, and  has  since  lived  in  the  Agamemnon. 
On  the  landing  of  the  party  all  good  wishes 
were  expressed  by  a  salute  of  seven  guns,  and 
they  started  on  their  expedition  that  same 
evening.  As  soon  as  we  landed  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  Circassians,  who  imme- 
diately led  us  by  a  path  from  the  shore,  through 
woods,  brambles,  and  ditches,  to  a  long  field, 
surrounded  by  woods,  among  which  several 
wooden  dwellings  showed  their  roofs.  This 
was  a  beautiful  spot,  and  the  grass  beneath  us 
a  mass  of  daisies  and  buttercups.  A  renewal 
of  acquaintance  with  these  was  not  the  least 
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pleasant  part  of  our  trip.  A  Circassian  made 
me  mount  hia  horse.  Crossing  a  stream,  I  gave 
it  up  again,  and  prepared,  with  a  guide,  to  scale 
one  of  the  mountain  heights.  We  had  a  heavy 
pull  up  this  hill,  on  a  narrow  pathway  covered 
withj>riar  and  brambles.  On  our  way  we  met 
two  Circassian  young  ladies,  rather  moon-faced, 
but  with  beautiful  complexions  and  pleasant 
expression.  Our  Circassian  friend  called  to 
them  to  cover  their  faces  (we  had  a  dragoman 
with  us) — an  order  which  the  young  ladies 
showed  their  good  sense  by  neglecting.  At  the 
top  we  had  a  most  noble  view,  a  complete  pano- 
rama of  rich  wood,  overtopped  with  snow;  several 
villages  were  dotted  among  the  woods  and  upon 
the  mountain  sides,  the  dwellings  being  all  of 
wood.  We  descended  by  another  mountain  path 
to  the  sea;  here  we  took  another  stroll,  and  en- 
tered a  wood.  We  had  been  advised  not  to  stray 
too  far,  as  the  Circassians  of  the  mountains 
were  ignorant  of  our  arrival,  and  might  take  us 
for  Russians.  In  the  wood  we  met  a  fine- 
looking  old  gentleman,  mounted,  and  proceeding 
slowly  ;  with  him  were  two  Circassian  girls,  his 
daughters  as  it  appeared.  Not  knowing  what 
to-make  of  us,  he  drew  his  sword,  or  rather 
long  knife,  and  looked  fierce ;  but  on  nearing  us, 
and  seeing  we  were  unarmed,  returned  it  again, 
and  was  quite  happy  when  he  knew  us  to  be 
'  Inghealeez.'  Then  his  daughters  came  for- 
ward and  shook  hands  with  all.  One  was  about 
twelve  years  old,  the  other  fourteen ;  the  latter 
exceedingly  pretty^  with  a  fair  skin,  blue  eyes, 
and  light  hair,  and  we  were  told  by  the  old 
gentleman,  ready  and  happy  to  become  a  por- 
tion of  the  personal  effects  of  any  of  us  for 
10,000  piastres  (£80.)  These  Circassian  girls 
look  forward  to  this,  as  being  settled  in  life  and 
going  to  Stamboul  is  a  fulfilment  of  their  best 
wishes  and  desires,  just  as  a  young  lady  in 
London  makes  an  'eligible'  match.  Our  little 
friend  with  the  blue  eyes  looked  at  us  earnestly, 
in  confirmation  of  papa's  words,  and  made  some 
of  our  party  a  present  of  shells  she  had  just 
picked  up,  which  she  pantomimed  would  bear  a 
fine  polish ;  but  a  Circassian  girl  here  and  at 
Stamboul  are  two  very  different  beings.  At 
home  she  wanders  about  in  plain  and  rough 
dress,  only  dreaming  of  the  gold  and  decoration 
that  may  some  day  fall  to  her  lot  at  Stamboul. 
They  are  generally  educated  in  Turkish  young 
lady-like  accomplishments,  music,  &c.,  and  im- 
bibe by  degrees  the  artificial  life  they  must  lead 
henceforth.  No  Turk  can  marry,  unless  he 
provide  his  wife  or  wives  with  all  manner  of 
ornaments  and  luxury,. and  hence  a  decrease  in 
the  population  which  would  greatly  gratify  Mr. 
Malthus.  As  the  Turks  of  the  lower  orders 
die  at  Stamboul,  their  place  is  mostly  filled  by 
fresh  arrivals  from  Asia.  The  two  Turkish 
trading-vessels  fired  an  eccentric  salute  as  the 
ships  arrived  and  anchored.  A  French  officer 
told  me  that  these  boats  had  arrived  to  export 
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a  freight  of  the  same  nature  as  the  little  blue- 
eyed  girl  I  have  told  you  of;  each  ship  would 
hold  200  of  them.  On  descending  from  the 
mountain  we  saw  a  number  of  Circassian  women 
looking  from  among  the  brushwood  at  the  ships  ; 
directly  we  appeared  they  dipped  among  the 
brushwood  like  so  many  specimens  of  '  Jack-in- 
the-box.'  I  cannot  account  for  such  excessive 
delicacy  on  their  part,  except,  perhaps,  by  their 
being  the  wives  of  some  of  the  warriors  on  the 
beach,  who  perhaps  were  very  jealous  fellows. 
We  took  three  of  these  people  off  in  our  boat, 
and  numerous  were  their  expressions  of  astonish- 
ment and  '  Mashallahs !'  on  seeing  the  ship  and 
its  contents.  A  book  with  views  of  Stamboul 
particularly  elicited  their  admiration ;  but  at 
the  sight  of  a  revolver  and  its  six  successive  ex- 
plosions of  caps  came  a '  Mashallah !  Mashallah !' 
and  a  shout  of  laughter.  On  seeing  an  en- 
graving of  the  Greek  Slave,  the  old  gentleman 
laughed  and  put  his  hands  before  his  eyes  like 
the  most  sensitive  of  American  ladies.  They 
ate  bread  and  salt  (the  latter  is  most  valuable 
among  them),  and  took  back  with  them  some 
charges  of  powder.  Before  coming  off  I  noticed 
a  mark  of  delicate  feeling  on  the  part  of  one  of 
them.  Seeing  we  were  unarmed,  he  took  off 
his  pistols,  knives,  and  sabre,  and,  unslinging 
his  rifle,  insisted  on  leaving  them  on  shore 
behind  him.  When  the  admiral  went  onshore, 
he  was  at  once  recognised,  and  received  as  a 
prince ;  and,  on  leaving,  the  whole  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  rifles  were  discharged  at  once  by  their 
owners. 

"  We  left  Bardan  during  the  night,  and  in 
early  morning  were  off  Navaginsk.  Here  the 
admiral  sent  a  boat  ashore  to  look  at  the  de- 
stroyed fortress,  where  were  still  found,  left 
behind,  twenty-four  brass  guns.  What  a  gift 
these  would  be  to  our  friends  the  Turks  at 
Eedout-Kaleh !  By-the-bye,  I  forgot  to  tell 
that  those  Turks  are  of  the  militia.  After 
leaving  Navaginsk,  we  passed  the  blown-up 
Eussian  post  of  the  '  Holy  Ghost,'  and  then 
came  Gagri. 

"  The  Circassians  are  a  remarkably  good- 
looking  race — tall  and  well  made,  and  generally 
fair,  some  even  of  the  older  warriors  having 
quite  piuk  cheeks  ;  and,  odd  enough,  when  one 
considers  their  roaming  life,  their  feet  and 
hands  are  remarkably  small.  They  cut  their 
skin  shoes  to  fit  the  foot  exactly.  In  dress 
they  carry  a  huge  affair  on  the  head,  of  the 
calpac  species;  a  high  cone  of  yellow  cloth 
rises  from  a  forest  of  fur  which  encircles  the 
head ;  their  coats  are  principally  made  of  a 
coarse  woollen  fabric,  and  reach  far  below  the 
knee.  The  higher  orders  have  this  of  brilliant 
yellow  cloth ;  round  the  throat  a  linen  under- 
garment buttons  exactly,  and  over  this  ia  fre- 
quently worn  a  smart  silk  affair,  showing 
between  the  folds  of  the  coat.  In  their  breast 
they  carry  about  a  score  of  bone  or  ivory  cases. 
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filled  with  loose  powder,  having  the  ball  at  the 
top.  Some  of  the  better  sort  wear  smart  scarlet 
leggings  and  yellow  or  red  slippers;  round  the 
•waist  of  all  are  fastened  multitudinous  knives 
and  pistols,  upon  a  leather  belt,  and  slung  over 
the  shoulder,  in  a  cloth  case,  the  rifle.  They 
look  altogether  like  a  set  of  aristocratic  savages. 
We  were  all  greatly  disappointed  that  the  birds 
had  flown  from  Gelendjik  ;  the  plan  of  proposed 
attack  was  perfect;  the  plan  for  attacking 
Soudjee  was  also  made  out. 

"  At  Sinope  we  found  the  place  as  mournful 
looking  as  ever — exactly  in  the  same  state  as 
when  we  first  saw  it,  except  that  two  small 
j  forts  have  been  erected.  Not  a  single  house  is 
i  rebuilt,  and  the  Russian  shot  are  still  scat- 
I  tered  about ;  even  the  Austrian  consul  has  not 
|  repaired  the  shot-holes  through  his  domicile. 
Our  Russian  captives  were  mightily  afraid  of 
being  left  at  Sinope ;  in  that  case,  they  said, 
they  were  sure  the  inhabitants  would  hang 
them.  We  looked  through  one  of  the  Turkish 
forts  to-day.  Its  officer  showed  lively  satisfac- 
tion at  our  pantomime  of  the  occupation  of 
Bedout-Kaleh  by  his  brethren.  All  the  mus- 
kets, swords,  stores,  &c.,  took  are  gone  to  be 
Bold  with  the  prize  at  Malta,  the  Circassians 
being  possessed  of  far  better  weapons  of  their 
own.  We  gave  them,  however,  lots  of  shirts, 
and  distributed  20,000  rounds  of  Russian  ball 
cartridge.  We  captured  a  Russian  gun-boat 
with  the  brig,  fully  equipped,  and  have  kept  it 
in  tow  and  used  it  constantly." 

Notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  General 
Guyon,  the  Turkish  army  in  Asia  remained 
inactive  until  the  summer.  Some  trifling 
encounters  then  took  place,  with  variable 
success.  One  occurred  at  Dugourghiet  or 
Ozurghetti.*  Selim  Pasha,  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  Batoum  division  of  the 
Turkish  army,  received  notice  during  the 
month  of  June,  that  the  Russians  and 
Georgians,  to  the  number  of  50,000,  under 
the  command  of  General  Andronikoff,  were 
about  to  make  an  attack  upon  him.  On 
the  16th  the  Turks  commenced  a  retreat 
to  avoid  an  enemy  of  such  superior  force, 
when  the  Russians  made  their  appearance, 
and  a  furious  engagement  took  place. 
Selim  Pasha  had  his  horse  shot  under  him, 
and  though  unwounded,  yet  received  ten 
bullet-holes  through  his  dress.  The  Turks 
are  said  to  have  lost  1,400  men  and  eleven 
guns,  thirty-five  flags,  and  all  their  baggage ; 
but  the  loss  of  the  Russians  was  reported  to 
have  been  much  heavier.  They,  however, 

•  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  ascertain  the  correct 
names  of  place!  on  and  near  the  Circassian  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  as  each  place  has  two  names,  one 
Russian  and  the  other  Turkish. 


claimed  a  thorough  victory,  and  concluded 
their  own  report  of  the  battle  with  the 
stereotyped  phrase,  "  God  be  praised  !  Glory 
to  the  czar !  May  his  enemies  be  con- 
founded !"  The  Turkish  soldiers  behaved, 
as  they  usually  do,  with  heroism,  and  for 
some  time  stubbornly  maintained  the  com- 
bat man  to  man ;  but  their  want  of  efficient 
officers,  and  the  general  mismanagement  of 
the  army,  put  them  in  a  position  rendering 
successful  fighting  almost  a  miracle. 

The  general  incapability  and  knavery 
which  emasculated  the  Turkish  army  in 
Asia,  may  be  partially  understood  from  the 
following  incident : — A  contract  was  entered 
into  by  the  Porte  for  medicines  and  surgical 
instruments,  to  be  sent  to  Erzeroum  for  the 
use  of  the  troops.  In  accordance  with  a 
shameful  practice,  which  it  seems  is  almost 
as  common  in  Turkey  as  it  is  in  Russia,  the 
contract  was  let  and  sublet  till  its  actual 
execution  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Jew. 
Even  under  such  circumstances  the  result 
can  scarcely  be  credited.  When  the  cases 
were  opened,  the  medicines  were  found  to 
consist  of  stale  and  worthless  drugs  ;  and 
among  the  implements  of  surgery  were 
several  hundred  instruments  for  extracting 
milk  from  women's  breasts,  probably  part  of 
the  stock  of  some  bankrupt  speculator. 

The  Turks  suffered  another  reverse  in 
Asia  on  the  29th  of  July.  Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Von  Wrangel,  advanced  from  Erivan 
with  a  detachment  of  Russian  troops,  and 
attacked  and  totally  defeated  a  Turkish 
corps  under  the  command  of  Selim  Pasha, 
posted  near  Bayazid,  the  capital  of  Turkish 
Armenia.  Three  thousand  Turks  were  said 
to  have  fallen ;  but  this  statement  is  from  a 
Russian  source,  and  savours  of  exaggeration. 
Four  guns  and  seventeen  flags  also  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors. 

The  defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Bayazid  was 
followed  by  another  of  a  far  more  ruinous 
character  near  Kars,  beyond  the  hills  of  Hadji 
Veleky.  This  engagement  is  generally  called 
the  battle  of  Kurakdere,  the  name  of  a  vil- 
lage near  the  scene  of  action.  While  General 
BebutofF,  at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of 
Russian  troops,  lay  in  front  of  the  main 
army  of  the  Turks,  some  of  General  Androni- 
kofl's  division  had  defeated  the  outposts,  aud 
were  reported  to  be  stealing  round  by  the 
rear  of  that  flank  towards  Erzeroum.  Zarif 
Pasha,  the  Turkish  commander,  in  alarm 
summoned  a  council  of  war,  and  General 
Guyon  advised  an  instantaneous  advance 
upon  BebutofTs  troops,  and  then  a  rapid 
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return  against  the  columns  behind,  near 
Erzeroum.  By  adopting  this  plan  the  pasha 
would  have  been  able  to  employ  all  his  force 
successively  against  each  body  of  his  divided 
enemies.  An  insane  superstition  induced 
the  Turks  to  delay  this  movement  for  two 
days  ;  and  when,  on  the  6th  of  August,  they 
attempted  it,  they  found  their  enemies  pre- 
pared. 

Thirty-five  thousand  Turks  advanced   at 
midnight,  and  by  torchlight,  upon  the  Rus- 
sian position.     General  Bebutoff,  who  had 
been  informed  by  his  spies  of  this  movement, 
abandoned  his  camp  and  made  arrangements 
to  attack  the  Turkish  forces  on  their  march. 
Hostilities  did  not  commence  until  half-past 
five  in  the  morning,  when  the  Turks  opened 
a  strong   fire.     "The    arrangement  of  the 
enemy's  batteries,"  said  General  Bebutoff, 
in  his  despatch,  "enabled  me  to  perceive 
that,  profiting  by  his  position,  his  army  was 
drawn  up  so  that  his  front  did  not  present  a 
right  line,  and  the  direction  of  one  of  his 
wings  made  an  angle  with  that  of  the  centre. 
Although  such  a  disposition  doubles  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  attacking  column,  our  brave 
soldiers  of  the  Caucasus,  whom  the  troops 
arrived  from  the   interior  of  Russia  would 
not  allow  to  exceed  them  in  zeal,  advanced 
courageously.   The  first  attack  was  made  by 
the  cavalry  which  was  at  our  left  wing,  and 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  which  they  captured 
formed  a  guarantee  of  the  happy  issue  of  the 
battle.     At  the  same  time  the  infantry  ad- 
vanced with  rapidity.     Continually  pressed 
at  a  distance  of  three  versts,  the  enemy  at 
last  occupied  rather  an  elevated  point,  upon 
which  he  could  make  a  decisive  resistance. 
Upon  this  height  our  infantry,  having  before 
them  twenty-eight  battalions,  and  subjected 
to  the  fire  of  carbines  and  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon,  rushed  to  battle  with  the   Turks 
hand  to  hand.     This  decisive   attack  was 
crowned  with  complete  success  j  the  centre 
of  the  enemy  was  forced,  and  the  whole  of 
his  right  wing  was  overthrown.   At  the  same 
instant  the   enemy,   in  considerable   force, 
attacked  our  right  flank.     I  placed  in  line 
two  battalions  of  Toula,  with  a  battery  and 
the  militia,  and  dispatched  upon  the  extreme 
right  two  battalions  of  Riajsk  (all  the  cavalry 
remaining  in  reserve),  twelve  pieces  of  foot 
artillery,  and  four  of  horse-artillery ;  leaving 
in  reserve,  opposite  the  height  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  and  to  cover  the  movable  hos- 
pitals, only  two  battalions  of  Toula  and 
foot  battery.     The  direction  of  the  enemy's 
columns  compelled  me  to  extend  to  nearly 
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five  versts  my  line  of  battle ;  and  the  troops 

had  hardly  occupied  the  positions  assigned 

to  them,  when  a  sharp  cannonade  commenced 

from  both  sides.    In  replying  from  the  centre 

to  the  fire  of  the  Turks,  I  ordered  the  right 

wing   to   attack   at   the    same   time.     The 

perations  upon  this  point  were  also  equally 

successful;  the  decisive  charges  of  the  cavalry, 

upported  by  the  infantry,  completely  frus- 

rated  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  turn  our 

lank,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  safety  in 

flight,  leaving  us  seven  pieces  of  cannon  in 

our  hands." 

This  report  of  the  Russian  general  was 
substantially  correct;  but  the  reader  will 
)erceive  by  it  that  no  easy  victory  had  been 
gained.  The  Russian  troops  were  too  ex- 
lausted  by  the  severe  struggle,  which  had 
jeen  extended  over  four  hours,  to  be  able  to 
?ollow  up  their  advantage.  They  were, 
lowever,  satisfied  with  leaving  2,000  Turks 
dead  upon  the  hard-contested  field,  and 
carrying  off  a  still  larger  number  as  pri- 
soners.* Their  own  loss  in  men  was  scarcely 
.nferior  to  that  of  their  vanquished  foes — 
beaten,  we  should  rather  say,  yet  not  van- 
quished ; — no,  nor  to  be  vanquished  in  the 
end.  Still  the  action  reflected  discredit  on 
the  Turks,  as  35,000  of  them  were  defeated 
by  18,000  Russians,  whom  they  had  vainly 
hoped  to  take  by  surprise.  On  this  occasion, 
as  on  most  others,  the  poor  Ottoman  soldiers 
fought  with  a  resolute  bravery  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  European  troops ;  but 
the  inefficiency,  and  in  some  cases  disgrace- 
ful conduct,  of  their  officers,  brought  about 
their  defeat.  One  of  them  fled  at  the  first 
shot,  pale  with  terror,  and  spread  disorder 
through  his  men ;  and  many  other  officers 
deserted  the  soldiers  that  should  have  led 
forward  to  the  attack.  After  the  battle,  the 
Turks  fell  back  precipitately  upon  Kars. 

The  retreat  is  thus  spoken  of  by  an  eye- 
witness : — "  On  regaining  the  camp,  after 
the  battle,  I  found  the  tents  already  stripped, 
and  nearly  everybody's  baggage  either  start- 
ing or  already  gone  to  Kars.  With  some 
the  instinct  of  personal  safety  had  been 
stronger  than  a  regard  for  their  chattels, 
and  they  accordingly  had  already  fled 
thither,  leaving  chibouques,  carpets,  and 
other  personalities  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  cannonade  had  drawn  the 
Kurds  in  crowds  down  from  the  neigh- 

•  The  Turkish  returns  represent  the  loss  as  con- 
sisting of  1,200  killed,  1,800  wounded,  and  8,000 
missing ;  of  which  last,  2,000  were  prisoners,  and  th« 
rest  deserters. 
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bouring  mountains,  like  vultures  to  carrion, 
and  they  were  making  rapid  appropriations 
on  all  hands.  Having  my  own  horses,  how- 
ever, I  succeeded  in  bundling  together  as 
many  of  my  movables  as  my  servant  had 
been  able  to  protect,  and  fell  into  the  rapid 
stream  of  the  retreat,  which,  with  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  bag- 
gage-mules, camels,  and  bullock -carts 
(packed  with  the  wounded),  formed  as 
motley  and  scattered  a  host  as  ever  figured 
on  panoramic  canvas.  From  Hadji  Veleki 
to  Kars  (some  eighteen  miles),  it  was  one 
unbroken  stream,  hurrying  in  quick  dis- 
order from  the  dreaded  pursuit  of  the  vic- 
torious giaours;  soldiers  without  weapons, 
stragglers  with  plunder,  and  horses  without 
riders — on  they  hastened,  in  noisy  and 
jostling  confusion,  which  could  find  no  paral- 
lel but  in  some  similar  scene.  But  all 
this  was  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
state  of  things  at  Kars  itself.  Even  before 
the  battle  had  terminated,  swarms  of  the 
flying  Bashi-Bazouks  had  already  arrived, 
and  spread  the  news  that  the  whole  Turkish 
army  was  destroyed,  and  the  Russians  in 
full  march  upon  the  devoted  town.  "When 
I  reached  the  place,  therefore,  I  found  the 
walls  lined — not  with  soldiers,  but  women 
in  the  wildest  alarm  and  despair,  without 
yaschmacs,  or  face-coverings  of  any  kind : 
they  thronged  the  half-ruinous  embrasures, 
and,  with  outspread  arms  and  dishevelled 
hair,  uttered  their  apprehensive  lamenta- 
tions in  every  key  the  female  voice  can 
compass.  Inside  the  town  matters  were 
equally  bad ;  there  again,  women  hurried 
in  wild  and  wailing  disorder  through  the 
narrow  streets,  asking  everyone  who  seemed 
to  be  coming  from  the  war,  '  Moscov  ban- 
lunour  ?'  (Where  are  the  Russians  ?)  And 
if  the  answer  were  discouraging,  wringing 
their  hands,  and  crying  'Alluh!  Allah.1' 
Men  were  passing  and  repassing  with  most 
uu-Turkish  energy,  hastening  on  sluggish 
bullocks  or  buffaloes,  with  their  '  flitting ;' 
while  the  closely-veiled  wife  or  wives,  and 
the  children,  followed  on  a  separate  araba 
behind.  These  were  taking  time  by  the 
forelock,  and  setting  out  for  Erzeroum.  In 
the  bazaars  all  shops  were  closed  and  busi- 
ness suspended :  the  whole  scene,  indeed, 
was  such  as  could  only  be  witnessed  under 
similar  circumstances."  When  the  Turks  at 
Kars  found  that  the  Russians  did  not 
advance,  the  panic  subsided,  and  after  a 
time  something  like  order  was  restored. 
Mustapha  Zarif  Pasha  (the  Turkish  com- 
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mander-in-chief,  who  had  exhibited  coward- 
ice as  well  as  incompetence)  endeavoured, 
through  a  miserable  jealousy,  to  throw  the 
blame  of  the  defeat  on  General  Guyon. 
We  presume  this  baseness  was  not  without 
effect;  for  the  brave  soldier  was  recalled 
from  Kars.  Zarif  Pasha  was,  however,  soon 
afterwards  also  displaced  from  the  chief 
command,  aud  his  authority  given  to  Ismail 
Pasha,  the  ex-commander  of  Kalafat  and 
the  hero  of  Citate. 

The  triumph  of  the  Russians,  near  the 
hills  of  Hadji  Veleki,  was  soon  marred  by 
an  exploit  of  the  Caucasian  hero  SchamyL 
That  extraordinary  man,  when  least  ex- 
pected, descends  from  the  mountains  like  an 
avalanche,  and  sweeps  all  before  him.  It 
was  feared  that  the  Russians  would  march 
upon  Erzeroum ;  but  a  feat  of  SchamyPs  put 
an  end  to  that  apprehension.  On  the  20th 
of  August  he  descended  from  the  mountains, 
followed  by  15,000  Circassian  horsemen, 
armed  to  the  teeth.  This  time  the  Rus- 
sians were  taken  by  surprise ;  the  Circassians 
fell  upon  Georgia,  and  destroyed  200  villages 
by  fire  and  the  sword.  Schamyl  even  pene- 
trated to  within  a  few  leagues  of  Teflis,  and 
carried  away,  as  hostages,  forty  unfortunate 
ladies  belonging  to  the  Russian  nobility, 
who  were  residing  on  their  country  estates 
near  that  place.  The  startled  Russians, 
who  had  previously  blown  up  the  forts  of 
Bayazid,  withdrew  entirely  from  the  Ottoman 
territory.  General  Bebutoff  was  compelled 
to  march  to  Teflis  to  protect  it  against  the 
anticipated  attack  of  the  Circassians,  and 
thus  the  inhabitants  of  Kars  were  relieved 
of  their  fears  that  he  would  march  upon 
their  city.  Schamyl  was  threatening  Teflis 
with  his  army  of  mountaineers ;  and  it  was 
rumoured  that,  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  fana- 
ticism and  a  bitter  hatred  of  every  one 
connected  with  the  oppressors  of  his  coun- 
try, he  had  put  the  forty  Russian  ladies  to 
death.  If  so,  the  act  is  a  blood-red  stain 
upon  his  'scutcheon  that  all  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  will  not  wash  out,  and  a  taint 
upon  his  name  that  all  the  perfumes  of 
Arabia  will  not  sweeten.  Noble  spirits 
never  smite  the  helpless,  or  pour  out  their 
vengeance  upon  women.  However,  by  the 
fortunate  interposition  of  Schamyl,  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Russians  were  neither  beneficial 
to  themselves  or  fatal  to  the  Turks. 

Before  Schamyl  retired,  he  inflicted  a 
severe  blow  upon  the  Russian  troops.  Be- 
tween the  26th  of  August  and  the  1st  of 
September,  he  led  his  mountaineers  into 
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the  northern  part  of  Georgia,  and  advanced 
to  the  Kour.  The  centre  of  his  army,  which 
he  commanded  in  person,  was  at  Achalgori 
on  the  28th  of  August;  the  right  wing, 
under  the  Emir  Hassan  Enim,  was  at  Gori, 
on  the  Kour,  at  the  same  date;  and  the 
left  wing,  under  Emir  Chupli  Enim,  was  at 
Mycht,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Teflis.  A 
hattle  ensued ;  but  the  Kussians,  who  were 
completely  taken  by  surprise,  fled  after  a 
very  feeble  resistance.  The  reverse  of  the 
Russians  did  not  end  there,  for  while  they 
were  in  retreat,  the  Turks  plucked  up  their 
courage,  resumed  the  offensive,  fell  upon 
the  rear-guard  of  their  enemy,  and  revenged 
themselves  for  their  recent  defeat.  Thus 
ended  the  Asiatic  campaign  of  1854;  and 
the  fears  which  had  been  entertained  that 
the  cause  of  the  Ottoman  would,  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world,  be  trampled  into  the 
dust  by  the  power  of  Russia,  melted  away 


like  autumn  mists.  "  Never,"  said  a  Tre- 
bizond  correspondent  of  a  French  journal, 
"  never  has  there  been  a  better  opportunity 
of  judging  of  Russian  weakness,  and  of  the 
facility  with  which  the  allies  of  Turkey  may, 
when  they  wish,  put  an  end  to  Russian  do- 
mination in  the  trans-Caucasian  provinces. 
Not  only  is  the  army  of  Georgia  incapable 
of  undertaking  anything  against  the  Otto- 
man territory,  but  no  sooner  does  it  leave 
Teflis  than  it  is  obliged  to  return,  in  order 
to  protect  that  capital  of  the  Russian  pos- 
sessions against  the  incursions  of  the  Tcher- 
kesses  (Circassians.)  A  division  of  Euro- 
pean troops,  commanded  by  an  able  chief, 
and  concerting  his  operations  with  the  Turks 
on  one  side,  and  with  Schamyl  on  the  other, 
would  very  soon  reduce  the  Russian  for- 
tresses in  the  trans-Caucasian  provinces  to 
the  last  extremity."  The  grasp  of  Russia  on 
Asia  was  yet  a  question  of  the  future. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  ALLIES  PROCEED  FROM  VARNA  TO  THE  CRIMEA  ;  THEY  LAND  AT  THE  OLD  FORT  ;  SIR  GEORGE  BROWK 
NEARLY  CAPTURED  BY  COSSACKS ;  HORRORS  OF  THE  FIRST  NIGHT  IN  THE  CRIMEA ;  OCCUPATION  OF 
EUPATORIA  ;  ADDRESS  OF  MARSHAL  ST.  AKNAUD  TO  THE  FRENCH  TROOPS  ;  SKIRMISH  ON  THE  EVENING 
OF  THE  19TH  ;  GLORIOUS  VICTORY  OF  THE  ALMA  ;  THE  FIELD  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  ;  DESPATCHES  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  GENERALS  AND  ADMIRALS  ;  DEATH  OF  MARSHAL  ST.  ARNAUD ;  REPORTED  FALL 
OF  SEBASTOPOL. 


THE  long-talked-of  expedition  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  forces  to  the  Crimea  was  at 
length  decidedly  resolved  upon.  Councils 
of  war,  attended  by  the  chief  generals  of 
rank,  both  French  and  English,  were  fre- 
quently held  at  Varna,  and  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  invasion  of  Russian  territory 
carefully  arranged.  Still  many  delays  oc- 
curred in  carrying  so  extensive  a  design 
into  execution.  The  15th  of  August  was 
the  date  first  fixed  for  the  sailing  of  the 
allied  armies  from  Varna  to  the  Crimea : 
it  was  postponed  until  the  20th ;  then  till  the 
22nd ;  then  the  26th.  Then  successively 
to  the  1st,  2nd,  and  7th  of  September — that 
is,  the  French  fleet  left  Varna  on  the  5th, 
and  the  English  sailed  from  the  neighbour- 
ing port  of  Baltschik  on  the  7th. 

These  delays  hazarded  not  only  the  suc- 
cess,  but    even  the   practicability   of    the 
design;  as  between  the  15th  and  25th  of 
September,  the  great  equinoctial  gales  sweep 
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the  Black  Sea,  and  lash  it  into  tempests  of 
the  most  furious  and  destructive  nature. 
To  have  deferred  the  expedition  until  the 
following  year,  would  have  been  a  triumph 
to  Russia  and  a  disgrace  to  the  allies.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  attack  Sebastopol,  was 
for  the  allies  to  pledge  themselves  to  enter 
it  as  conquerors,  otherwise  the  military 
reputation  of  France  and  England  would 
be  overshadowed  by  a  barbarian  force,  and 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  would  feel  that  the 
power  of  Russia  was  sufficient  to  carry 
forward  the  designs  of  its  ambition.  Failure 
on  the  part  of  the  allies,  would  be  to  abandon 
the  empire  of  the  East  to  Russia,  and  also 
to  encourage  it  to  extend  its  stealthy  en- 
croachments in  Europe.  The  combined 
fleets  amounted  to  nearly  400  vessels  of 
various  kinds,  and  presented  a  grand  and 
imposing  sight.  At  night,  when  all  the 
ships  had  lights  hung  out,  the  fleets  looked 
like  some  enormous  city  upon  the  waters. 
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Fidonisi,  or  the  island  of  Serpents,  was 
appointed  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  allied 
fleets,  who  fortunately  had  very  favourable 
weather  for  their  voyage  across  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Crimea.  The  water  was  per- 
fectly smooth  during  the  passage,  and  the 
weather  is  described  as  being  like  the  fine 
days  we  sometimes  have  in  England  towards 
the  end  of  November — sunny,  but  cold  and 
winterly.  It  has  been  said,  that  hitherto 
the  cholera  had  been  the  firmest  ally  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas ;  but  if  a  hurricane  had 
scattered  the  fleets,  and  tempests  assailed 
the  vessels  encumbered  with  soldiers,  then 
he  might  have  regarded  the  winds  and  the 
waves  as  even  firmer  friends  to  him  than 
the  cholera.  The  voyage,  however,  was  ac- 
complished in  safety,  and  at  daybreak  on 
the  14th  of  September,  the  allies  arrived 
at  the  Crimea,  off  a  place  called  the  Old 
Fort,  or  Staroe  Ukriplenie,  situated  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Eupatoria,  and 
thirty  to  the  north  of  Sebastopol.  It  was 
at  first  intended  to  land  at  Eupatoria,  but 
the  former  position  was  resolved  upon  by 
Lord  Raglan  and  the  admirals,  after  a 
minute  reconnaissance  of  the  coast  from 
Cape  Chersonese  to  Eupatoria ;  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  enemy  had  taken  up 
strong  positions  upon  the  rivers  Alma  and 
Katclia,  but  not  beyond  them. 

No  Russian  troops  were  there  to  oppose  the 
landing,  which,  although  it  was  immediately 
commenced  with  great  vigour,  occupied  three 
days  before  it  was  completed.  This  was  owing 
to  a  swell  of  the  sea,  which  considerably 
impeded  the  operations  of  the  troops,  and 
even  caused  them  to  be  attended  with  some 
danger.  The  allied  army  which  had  landed 
on  the  Crimea  was  composed  of  60,000 
men,  consisting  of  27,000  English,  25,000 
French,  and  8,000  Turks.  The  fact  of 
their  being  unopposed  by  the  Russian  army, 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  Tartar  popu- 
lation, who  seemed  disposed  to  view  the 
invaders  of  their  ancient  soil  in  a  very 
favourable  light.  The  allies  were  regarded 
by  them,  not  as  enemies,  but  as  a  power 
probably  destined  to  break  the  Russian 
yoke  from  off  their  necks  and  set  them 
free. 

Previously  to  the  landing  of  the  allies, 
much  valuable  time  was  lost  in  consequence 
of  no  decided  plan  of  campaign  having  been 
resolved  upon  by  the  generals  in  command. 
Two  days  were  passed  in  settling  at  what 
point  they  should  land.  Lord  Raglan,  Sir 
George  Brown,  General  Canrobert,  and  Sir 


J.  Burgoyne,  were  assembled  on  board  the 
Caradoc,  which  being  a  swift  vessel,  could 
approach  the  Russian  shore  without  much 
danger  of  being  captured.  At  one  time  it 
ran  close  under  the  encampment  which  was 
stationed  to  defend  or  watch  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Belbek.  So  close  did  the  vessel 
approach  to  the  cliffs,  that  Russian  officers 
were  seen  in  front  of  their  men  engaged  in 
getting  their  glasses  to  a  focus  to  observe 
the  new  comers.  On  perceiving  this,  the 
English  officers  took  off  their  hats  and 
bowed,  a  politeness  which  was  immediately 
returned. 

The  French  were  the  first  to  land  on  the 
soil  of  the  Crimea.  "  Their  small  war- 
steamers,"  says  a  writer  from  the  scene  of 
action,  "  went  much  nearer  to  the  shore 
than  ours  were  allowed  to  go ;  and  a  little 
after  seven  o'clock,  the  first  French  boat 
put  off  from  one  of  the  men-of-war  with 
not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  men  on 
board  of  her.  She  was  beached  quietly  on 
shore,  and  the  crew  leaping  out,  formed 
into  a  knot  on  the  strand,  and  seemed 
busily  engaged  for  a  few  moments  over  one 
spot  of  ground,  as  though  they  were  dig- 
ging a  grave.  Presently  a  flagstaff  was 
visible  above  their  heads,  and  in  a  moment 
more  the  tricolour  was  run  up  to  the  top, 
and  fluttered  out  gaily  in  the  wind,  while 
the  men  took  off  their  hats  and  did  their 
Vive  I'Empereur  in  good  style.  The  French 
were  thus  the  first  to  take  possession  and 
seisin  of  the  Crimea.  There  was  no  enenip 
in  sight ;  the  most  scrutinising  gaze  at  this 
moment  could  not  have  detected  a  hostile 
uniform  along  the  coast.  The  French  ad- 
miral fired  a  gun  shortly  after  eight  o'clock, 
and  the  disembarkation  of  their  troops  com- 
menced. In  twenty  minutes,  they  say,  they 
got  6,000  men  on  shore." 

Sir  George  Brown  was  the  first  English- 
man who  landed,  and  he  was  followed  by 
the  royal  fusileers.  Sir  George  immediately 
pushed  forward  without  sending  videttes  or 
men  in  front.  This  rashness  nearly  cost 
him  his  life  or  liberty,  for  he  was  in  great 
danger  of  being  captured  by  a  party  of 
Cossacks,  who,  with  an  officer  at  their  head, 
were  discerned  watching  the  fleets  and  in- 
vading troops.  The  Cossacks,  who  had  been 
stealthily  approaching  Sir  George,  made  a 
dash  at  him  when  within  about  a  hundred 
yards.  The  English  general  ran  for  his  life, 
and  was  saved  from  capture  by  the  fire  of 
a  company  of  the  fusileers,  who,  fortunately, 
were  not  far  distant.  On  receiving  so 
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warm  a  reception,  the  Cossacks  turned  and 

fled. 

The  correspondent   before   quoted   gives 
further  particulars  of  the  disembarkation, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  life- 
like   descriptive     touches :  —  "By    twelve 
o'clock  in  the  day,  that  barren  and  desolate 
beach,  inhabited  but  a  short  time  before  only 
by  the  sea-gull  and  wild-fowl,  was  swarm- 
ing with  life.     From  one  extremity  to  the 
other  bayonets  glistened,  and  red  coats  and 
brass-mounted    shakos    gleamed    in    solid 
masses.    The  air  was  filled  with  our  English 
speech,  and  the  hum  of  voices  mingled  with 
loud  notes  of  command,  cries  of  comrades  to 
each  other,  the  familiar  address  of  '  Bill'  to 
'  Tom,'  or  of  '  Pat'  to  '  Sandy,'  and  an  occa- 
sional  shout   of  laughter.     Very   amusing 
was  it  to  watch  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  the  boats.     A  gig  or  cutter,  pulled  by 
eight  or  twelve  sailors,  with  a  paddle-box 
boat,  flat,  or  Turkish  pinnace  in  tow  (the 
latter  purchased  for  the  service),  would  come 
up  alongside  a  steamer  or  transport  in  which 
troops  were  ready  for  disembarkation.     The 
officers   of  each   company  first  descended, 
each  man  in  full  dress.      Over  his  shoulder 
was  slung  his  havresack,  containing  what 
had  been,  ere  it  underwent  the  process  of 
cooking — four  pounds  and  a-half  of  salt  meat, 
and  a  bulky  mass  of  biscuit  of  the  same 
weight.     This  was  his  ration  for  three  days. 
Besides  this  each  officer  carried  his  great- 
coat, rolled  up  and  fastened  in  a  hoop  round 
his  body,  a  wooden  canteen  to  hold  water, 
a  small  ration  of  spirits,  whatever  change  of 
underclothing    he    could   manage   to   stow 
away,  his  forage  cap,  and,  in  most  instances, 
a  revolver.  Each  private  carried  his  blanket 
and  great-coat  strapped  up  into  a  kind  of 
knapsack,  inside  which  was  a  pair  of  boots, 
a  pair  of  socks,  a  shirt,  and,  at  the  request 
of  the  men  themselves,  a  forage  cap;   he 
also  carried  his  water  canteen  and  the  same 
rations  as  the  officer,  a  portion  of  the  mess 
cooking  apparatus,  firelock  and  bayonet  of 
course,  cartouch  box  and   fifty   rounds   of 
ball  cartridge  for  Minie,  sixty  rounds  for 
smooth-bore   arms.      As  each   man    came 
creeping  down  the  ladder,  Jack  helped  him 
along  tenderly  from  rung  to  rung  till  he  was 
safe  in  the  boat,  took  his  firelock  and  stowed 
it  away,  removed  his  knapsack  and  packed 
it  snugly  under  the  seat,  patted  him  on  the 
back,  and  told  him  '  not  to  be  afeerd  on  the 
water;'  treated  'the  sojer,'  in  fact,  in  a  very 
kind  and  tender  way,  as  though  he  were  a 
large  but  not  rery  sagacious  '  pet,'  who  was 
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account,  and  did  it  all  so  quickly  that  the 
large  paddle-box  boats,  containing  100  men, 
were  filled  in  five  minutes.     Then  the  latter 
took  the   paddle-box  in  tow,  leaving  her, 
however,  in  charge  of  a  careful  coxwain,  and 
the  same  attention  was  paid  to  getting  the 
'sojer'  on  shore  that  was  evinced  in  getting 
him  into  the  boat,  the  sailors  (half  or  wholly 
naked  in  the  surf)  standing  by  at  the  bows, 
and  handing  each  man  and  his  accoutrement 
down   the   plank   to   the   shingle,  for  fear 
'  he'd  fall  off  and  hurt  himself.'     Never  did 
men   work   better   than   our    blue-jackets; 
especially   valuable   were  they  with  horses 
and  artillery ;  and  their  delight  at  having  a 
horse  to  hold  and  to  pat  all  to  themselves 
was    excessive.     When    the    gun-carriages 
stuck  fast  in  the  shingle,  half-a-dozen  her- 
culean seamen  rushed   at  the  wheels,  and, 
with  a  '  Give  way,  my  lads — all  together,' 
soon  spoked  it  out  with  a  run,  and  landed  it 
on  the  hard  sand.     No  praise  can  do  justice 
to  the  willing  labour  of  these  fine  fellows. 
They  never  relaxed  their  efforts  as  long  as 
man  or  horse  of  the  expedition  remained  to 
be  landed,  and  many  of  them,  officers  as 
well   as   men,   were   twenty-four   hours   in 
their  boats.     At  one  o'clock  most  of  the 
regiments  of  the  light  division  had  moved 
off  the  beach  over  the  hill,  and  across  the 
country  towards  a  village,  near  which  the 
advance  of  the  French  left  had  already  ap- 
proached.    The  2nd  battalion  of  the  rifle 
brigade  led  the  way,  covering  the  advance 
with  a  cloud  of  skirmishers,  and  the  other 
regiments  followed  in  order  of  their  seni- 
ority, the  artillery,  under  Captain  Anderson, 
bringing  up   the   rear.     By  this  time  the 
rain  began  to  fall  pretty  heavily,  and  the 
wind  rose  so  as  to  send  a  little  surf  on  the 
beach.     The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  followed 
by  Major  Macdonald,  led  off  his  division 
next  in  order,  and  many  of  the  staff  officers, 
who  ought  to  have  been  mounted,  marched 
on  foot,  as  their  horses  were  not  yet  landed. 
Generals  might  be  seen  sitting  on  powder 
barrels  on  the  beach,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
'  divisional  staff  horses,'  or  retiring  gloomily 
within  the  folds  of  their  macintosh.     Dis- 
consolate doctors,  too,  were  there,  groaning 
after    hospital    panniers  —  but    too    sorely 
needed,  for  more  than  one  man  died  on  the 
beach ;  and  nearly  every  one  you  met  asked 
you  after  a  particular  horse,  of  a  colour  and 
description  you  were  certain  not  to  have 
seen.      The  beach  was  partitioned   off  by 
flagstaffs,  with  colours  corresponding  to  that 
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of  each  division,  in  compartments  for  the 
•  landing  of  each  class  of  man  and  beast ;  but 
it  was,  of  course,  almost  beyond  the  limits 
of  possibility  to  observe  the  difference  in 
conducting  an  operation  which  must  have 
extended  over  many  square  miles  of  water. 
Shortly  before  two  o'clock,  Brigadier-gene- 
ral Rose,  the  commissioner  for  the  British 
army,  with  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  rode  over 
from  the  French  quarters  to  inform  Lord 
Raglan  that  '  the  whole  of  the  French  troops 
had  landed.'  This  was  by  no  means  the 
fact.  Our  disembarkation  of  infantry  had 
rery  nearly  ended  at  the  same  time,  but  our 
cavalry  and  artillery  had  not  come  on  shore, 
and  the  French,  even  without  cavalry  and 
with  smaller  numbers,  were  not  more  ad- 
vanced than  ourselves." 

The  first  night  passed  upon  the  Crimea 
was  a  severe  trial  to  the  allied  troops.  The 
wind  blew  in  cold  gusts,  and  the  rain  fell 
incessantly,  increasing  in  violence  as  the 
night  proceeded.  No  tents  had  been  landed, 
no  fires  could  be  lit,  and  the  soldiers  had  to 
wrap  themselves  in  their  blankets  and  sleep 
on  the  soddened  earth  as  best  they  might. 
The  place  where  they  had  halted  for  the 
night  was  about  three  miles  from  the  sea, 
on  a  bit  of  ploughed  land,  without  a  vestige 
of  wood  or  water.  "  We  attempted,"  said 
an  officer  in  the  guards,  "  to  make  fires  of 
the  long  grass  and  weeds  which  grew  near 
in  abundance,  but  they  made  only  a  mo- 
mentary blaze,  insufficient  for  any  cooking 
purposes."  To  an  army  that  had  recently 
been  suffering  severely,  and  was  then  suffer- 
ing from  disease  and  debility,  this  was  an 
event  which  taxed  all  their  powers  of  en- 
durance and  their  feelings  of  fortitude.  If 
fellowship  in  misery  is  a  comfort,  the  sol- 
diers could  try  and  console  themselves  with 
the  reflection  that  their  generals  and  officers 
were  mostly  no  better  off.  Sir  George 
Brown  slept  under  a  cart  tilted  over,  and 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  had  some  similarly 
luxurious  accommodation.  The  result  of 
this  night  of  suffering  was  a  great  increase 
of  illness  among  our  poor  English  troops 

•  The  severity  of  the  trial  will  not  be  fully  under- 
stood without  taking  into  consideration  the  danger- 
ous nature  of  the  climate  of  the  Crimea.  Upon  this 
subject  we  extract  the  following  passage  from  Dr. 
K.  1).  Clarke's  Travel*  in  the  Crimea .—"  Fevers 
•re  so  general  during  summer,  throughout  the 
peninsula,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  them. 
If  you  drink  water  after  eating  fruit,  a  fever  follows. 
If  you  drink  milk,  eat  eggs,  or  batter — a  fever ;  il 
during  the  scorching  heat  of  the  day  you  indulge  in 
the  most  trivial  neglect  of  clothing — a  fercr  j  if  you 
venture  out  to  enjoy  the  delightful  breeics  of  the 


the  next  day.*  There  were  several  cases  of 
cholera,  and  one  officer  of  the  23rd  died 
after  a  few  hours'  illness.  We  cannot  but 
think  the  generals  might  have  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  have  prevented  this 
gratuitous  misery  to  the  poor  fellows  under 
their  command.  The  French  contrived  to 
iand  their  tents  on  tl»e  first  day  of  disetn- 
3arkation,  and  even  the  sluggish  Turks  did 
the  same ;  but  the  tents  of  the  English  were 
not  put  on  shore  until  the  second  day,  and 
the  result  was  a  night  of  misery,  the  inten- 
sity of  which,  to  an  army  smitten  by 
sickness,  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe. 
We  know  that  in  war  everything  cannot 
always  be  exactly  rose-pink  and  lavender ; 
but  a  wise  general  should  take  every  pre- 
caution to  guard  his  troops  from  unneces- 
sary misery.  In  making  these  remarks  we 
are  not  actuated  by  any  sickly  sentimen- 
tality: when  lives  are  to  be  lost  for  the 
attainment  of  a  great  object,  a  general  should 
have  a  heart  of  adamant  and  nerves  of 
steel.  No  emotion  of  pity  should  restrain 
him,  and  he  should  purchase  victory  at  any 
reasonable  cost  of  blood;  but  before  the 
hour  of  action,  it  is  his  imperative  duty  to 
guard  the  lives  of  his  troops  with  the  tender 
solicitude  of  a  father. 

On  the  second  day  of  landing  (the  15th), 
a  capture  was  made  of  thirty  carts  of  flour, 
containing,  in  the  whole,  710  bags.  They 
were  the  property  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, and  on  their  way  to  Sebastopol.  They 
were  taken  by  the  riflemen,  but  owing  to  a 
want  of  cavalry,  more  than  the  number  cap- 
tured escaped.  Two  or  three  Russian  ladies, 
who  were  travelling,  and  some  soldiers  were 
also  taken  prisoners.  The  former  were  sent 
to  a  neighbouring  village  for  security. 

Eupatoria,  where  it  was  first  intended  to 
land,  and  where,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
fleet  anchored,  was  taken  and  garrisoned  by 
500  marines,  under  Captain  Brock,  who 
received  the  title  of  governor  of  the  place. 
Eupatoria  is  a  little  town  of  about  8,000 
inhabitants,  though  it  once  contained  about 
1,500,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  considerable 

evening — a  fever :  in  short,  such  is  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  climate  to  strangers,  that  Russia  must 
consider  the  country  as  a  cemetery  for  the  troops 
which  are  sent  to  maintain  its  possession. 

"  This  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  its  native 
inhabitants,  the  Tartars;  the  precautions  they  use, 
added  to  long  experience,  insure  their  safety.  Upon 
the  slightest  change  of  weather  they  are  to  be  seen 
wrapped  up  in  sheep-skins  and  covered  by  thick 
felts;  while  their  heads  are  swathed  in  numerous 
bandages  of  linen,  or  guarded  by  warm  stuffed  caps, 
f«ieed  with  wool " 
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trade.  When  the  allied  generals  sent  a 
flag  of  truce  on  shore,  and  a  demand  that 
the  garrison  should  lay  down  its  arms,  the 
governor  of  the  place  civilly  replied  that 
there  was  no  garrison,  and,  consequently, 
no  arms  to  lay  down,  but  that  the  allies 
would  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  place  with- 
out molestation  from  the  inhabitants,  who 
trusted  in  turn  to  receive  good  treatment. 
The  townsfolks  of  Eupatoria  appeared  to 
regard  the  struggle  with  a  calm  philosophi- 
cal indifference.  They  assured  the  allies 
that  they  did  not  care  whether  the  Russians 
or  the  invaders  occupied  the  country.  They 
only  desired  peace,  and  promised,  if  well 
treated,  to  supply  whatever  they  possessed 
which  the  army  might  want. 

Soon  after  landing,  the  following  spirit- 
stirring  address  was  read  to  the  French 
troops,  the  brave  soldier  who  penned  it 
suffering  at  the  time  from  severe  and  de- 
pressing illness : — "  Soldiers  ! — For  the  last 
five  months  you  have  been  anxious  to  meet 
the  enemy ;  at  last  he  is  before  you ;  we  are 
about  to  show  him  our  eagles.  Prepare 
yourselves  to  undertake  the  privations  and 
fatigues  of  a  difficult  but  short  campaign, 
•which  will  raise,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe, 
the  reputation  of  the  army  of  the  East  to  a 
level  with  that  of  the  highest  military  glories 
of  history.  You  will  not  allow  the  soldiers 
of  the  allied  army,  your  companions  in 
arms,  to  surpass  you  in  vigour  and  steadi- 
ness before  the  enemy,  nor  in  constancy 
during  the  trials  which  await  you.  You 
•will  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  come  to 
wage  war  on  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of 
the  Crimea,  who  are  so  well  inclined  towards 
us,  and  who,  confiding  in  our  excellent  dis- 
cipline, our  respect  for  their  religion,  their 
manners,  and ,  their  persons,  will  not  fail 

•  The  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  are  an  oppressed  but 
interesting  race.  Their  faces  are  said  to  be  expres- 
sive of  honesty  and  good  humour.  The  following 
picturesque  and  humorous  description  of  the  abode 
and  family  of  a  Crim  Tartar,  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Scott's 
delightful  book,  The  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Crimea,  will  be  read  with  interest : — "  We  put  up 
for  the  night  in  the  house  of  a  fine  old  Tartar ;  a 
very  happy  father  of  seven  promising  sons,  all  grown 
to  manhood,  and  all  having  taken  unto  themselves 
wives.  They  were  the  most  thriving  family  in  the 
village,  and  we  met  with  a  ready  welcome  from  them. 
Ushered  into  the  best  room,  we  threw  ourselves  on 
the  cushions ;  and  taking  off  our  boots,  endeavoured 
to  twist  our  unyielding  legs  into  the  eccentric  posi- 
tion necessary  to  the  act  of  sitting  'a  la  Tartar.' 
Not  that  we  wished  either  the  bearded  old  man  or 
the  juniors  to  labour  under  the  delusion  that  this 
was  our  accustomed  method  of  disposing  of  our 
lower  extremities,  but  that  we  found  it  rather  diffi- 
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soon  to  join  us.  Soldiers  !  at  the  moment 
that  you  plant  your  colours  on  the  soil  of 
the  Crimea,  France  looks  to  you  with  hope ; 
a  few  days  more,  and  she  will  look  on  you 
with  pride.  Vive  I'Empereur  ! 

"A.  DE  ST.  ARNACD,  Marshal, 

"  Commanding-in-chief." 
Notwithstanding  the  above  command  to 
respect  the  poor  Tartar  inhabitants  of  the 
Crimea,  the  French  Zouaves  were  guilty  of 
many  excesses.  They  drove  in  from  the 
surrounding  country  immense  flocks  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  the  proceeds  of  plundering 
expeditions,  for  the  use  of  their  camp.  A 
village  was  also  sacked  by  some  French 
marauders  with  every  accompaniment  of 
brutal  ferocity.  Unhappily,  our  own  sol- 
diers have  not  been  quite  so  well  conducted 
in  this  matter  as  they  should  have  been. 
They  plundered  the  Tartar  villagers  so 
much,  that  on  the  1 7th  the  regiments  were 
formed  in  square,  and  lectured  by  their 
commanding  officers  on  the  subject.  A 
feeling  prevailed  among  the  men,  that  now 
they  were  on  Russian  ground,  any  great  for- 
bearance towards  the  inhabitants  was  not 
requisite.  Cruelty,  however,  to  the  poor 
Tartars  was  inexcusable,  as  they  evinced  the 
most  friendly  conduct  towards  the  allies,  and 
readily  brought  their  produce  to  market  to 
dispose  of  at  a  moderate  price.  A  writer 
from  the  camp  says :  "  As  prices  are  at 
present,  eggs  are  twenty-five  for  sixpence ; 
a  good  fowl  costs  fivepence  or  sixpence;  a 
turkey  can  be  had  for  eighteenpence ;  a 
sheep  is  readily  exchanged  for  a  Turkish 
piece  of  six  piastres,  or  one  shilling.  The 
inhabitants  part  with  supplies  readily.  What 
will  their  feelings  towards  us  be,  if  we  emu- 
late the  conduct  of  the  French,  and  rob  and 
plunder  them  of  their  property  ?"  * 

cult  to  feed  in  an  apartment  where  there  was  neither 
table  nor  chair  by  resorting  to  any  other  contrivance. 
These  preliminaries  being  arranged,  we  had  time 
to  look  round  the  apartment,  which  was  about  four- 
teen feet  long  by  twelve  wide.  Cushions  were 
placed  along  the  sides  and  ends,  leaving  only  the 
doors  free;  the  centre  being  covered  with  rugs  of 
divers  manufacture,  material,  and  colour.  The  walls 
were  nicely  whitewashed,  and  hung  around  with 
embroidery,  and  other  needlework,  done  by  those 
daughters-in-law  now  living  in  the  house.  These 
proofs  of  industry  and  taste  were  accomplished  be- 
fore marriage;  and  were  evidently  regarded  with 
becoming  satisfaction  by  the  loving  husbands,  as 
they  watched  us  admiring  them.  The  Tartar  maiden 
who  can  make  a  great  display  of  such  emblems  of 
skill  and  perseverance  is  an  object  of  respect,  and 
held  up  as  worthy  of  emulation.  On  some  shelves 
were  the  holiday  dresses  of  the  women,  neatly  folded, 
and  each  having  its  own  compartment.  On  examina- 
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Though  the  allied  army  had  been  allowed 
by  the  Russians  to  land  without  opposition, 
it  was  certain  that  the  invaders  would  be 
met  in  their  march  by  an  adverse  army. 
Why  the  Russians  did  not  attack  the  allies 
during  the  confusion  of  landing,  is  unac- 
countable ;  nor  is  it  known  whether  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  timid  negligence  or  an  unex- 
plained policy.  To  the  north  of  Sebastopol, 
four  rivers  or  streams  flow  towards  the  sea. 
The  one  nearest  to  the  fortress  is  the  Tcher- 
naia ;  the  next  is  the  Belbek ;  then  comes 
the  Katcha ;  and  the  most  northerly  is  the 
Alma.  Each  of  these  streams  would  have 
to  be  forded  by  the  allies  in  advancing  upon 
the  fortress,  and  it  was  reasonably  imagined 
that  the  passage  of  each  of  them  would  be 
contested  by  the  Russian  troops.  These 
streams,  flowing  slowly  along  over  an  almost 
level  bed,  stagnate  in  marshes  for  eight  or 
nine  hundred  yards  beyond  their  banks. 
Besides  this,  the  south  banks  of  all  of  them 
are  commanded  by  heights  which  afford 

tion,  we  found  they  were  of  silk,  some  of  them  being 
embroidered.  We  would  have  fain  passed  our 
evening  smoking  the  tchibouc,  breathing  in  a  fumid 
atmosphere  of  fragrant  Latakia,  or  in  drawing  deep 
inspirations  to  the  bubbling  sound  of  the  soothing 
narguile.  But,  alas !  the  refined  tobacco  of  Turkey 
existed  not  Cherry-sticks  there  were,  but  they 
seemed  never  to  have  been  cleaned,  while  amber 
mouthpieces  appeared  to  be  known  only  by  reputa- 
tion. The  vulgar  weed  grown  on  the  neighbouring 
estate,  having  nothing  refined  about  it,  we  took  to 
cigarettes  in  despair,  and  shutting  our  eyes,  tried  to 
dream  that  they  were  the  true  eastern  luxuries.  But 
it  was  of  no  avail,  so  we  roused  ourselves  and  looked 
to  other  sources  for  amusement  Calling  Andre  into 
the  room,  we  held  a  flying  conversation  through 
him  with  the  old  Tartar,  and  two  of  his  sons,  who 
were  seated  on  the  divan.  The  Tartar  mother  came 
in  and  oat,  considering  herself,  and  considered  by 
the  rest  of  the  family,  in  no  danger  of  being  run 
away  with  by  the  'Giaours.'  She  was  probably 
about  fifty,  was  much  wrinkled,  but  had  been  good- 
looking  ;  and  if  the  bloom  of  youth  sat  no  longer 
on  her  cheeks,  the  fire  of  her  piercing  black  eyes 
remained  undimmed.  Withal  she  was  a  good- 
tempered-looking  old  soul.  We,  however,  were  very 
anxious  to  see  the  young  women  of  the  family,  but 
they  were  in  a  part  of  the  house  devoted  to  the 
females,  and  across  the  boundary  of  which,  the  foot 
of  no  stranger  man  dared  intrude.  To  our  insinu- 
ations that  a  visit  from  them  would  gratify  us,  a 
deaf  ear  was  turned.  Nevertheless,  we  had  some 
evidence  that  curiosity,  that  reputed  failing  of  the 
sex,  was  at  work ;  for,  on  casting  our  eyes  towards 
the  open  door,  on  several  occasions,  we  observed  a 
half-concealed  face  suddenly  disappearing,  or  a  mys- 
terious form  gliding  noiselessly  away.  These  were, 
however,  but  nibblings  at  the  bait.  As  time  passed 
on,  they  became  a  little  bolder,  and  were  not  so 
quick  in  moving  out  of  sight  A  happy  thought  now 
struck  us,  and  we  produced  a  large  coloured  map  of 
Europe,  which  solemnly  unfolding,  we  spread  upon 


strong  natural  positions  for  the  enemy.  It 
was  consequently  suggested  that,  unless  the 
Russians  had  much  degenerated  since  the 
memorable  year  1812,  it  was  probable  the 
allies  would  have  to  fight  three  battles,  all 
on  unequal  terms,  and  all  attended  with 
great  loss,  even  though  the  victory  might  be 
gained,  and  the  advance  secured. 

The  Russian  army,  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Mentschikoff,  destined  to  oppose  the 
advance  of  the  allies,  was  intrenched  on  the 
Alma,  about  two  miles  and  a-half  from  the 
sea,  and  consisted  of  from  45,000  to  50,000 
men.  Prince  Mentschikoff  appears  to  have 
considered  this  position  as  being  the  strongest 
afforded  by  the  country  on  the  line  of -march. 
He  was,  doubtless,  correct  in  this  supposi- 
tion, as,  after  the  battle  which  shortly  after- 
wards took  place  there,  many  officers  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  that,  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  and  French,  the  position  would 
have  been  impregnable.  As  the  Alma  will 
ever  retain  a  place,  not  only  in  English  but 

the  rug,  and  bade  Andre  explain  its  meaning :  such 
a  thing  had  never  been  seen  or  dreamed  of  before, 
and  the  heads  of  the  men  were  thrust  forward  at  the 
same  moment  with  considerable  danger  of  concus- 
sion. All  this  was  observed  by  the  females  outside. 
The  bait  was  taken.  The  fish  were  caught  Curiosity 
had  triumphed,  and  three  young  wives  came  coyly 
towards  us,  in  all  the  splendour  of  their  unveiled 
charms.  One  was  very  beautiful,  and  the  other  two 
could  well  bear  inspection.  They  all  had  eyes,  such 
as  a  pious  Moslem  might  desire  the  bright  houris 
who  hereafter  served  him  to  possess.  At  first  they 
were  shy — very  shy ;  but  doubtless,  after  comparing 
us  with  their  Tartar  husbands,  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  were  not  very  dangerous  fellows; 
for  soon  they  permitted  us  to  point  out  the  few 
places  of  which  they  knew  the  names,  and  hung  over 
the  map  with  faces  full  of  intelligence.  Their  dress 
consisted  of  a  short  robe,  beneath  a  tunic  of  a  dif- 
ferent colour,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  and 
full  trowsers  drawn  in  at  the  ankles,  with  slippers  of 
morocco.  One  of  the  girdles  was  ornamented  with 
plates  of  metal  as  large  as  small  saucers ;  the  other 
ornaments  consisted  principally  of  small  gold  Turk- 
ish coins,  pierced  with  holes,  and  suspended  as  neck- 
laces, &c. 

"  Having  said  '  lion  tnir'  to  our  family  party, 
we  prepared  to  make  ourselves  comfortable  for 
the  night;  which  consisted  in  taking  off  our  coats, 
and  placing  them  under  the  pillows  to  form  bol- 
sters. The  candles  were  extinguished;  but  the 
(butter  being  too  short  for  the  window,  and  having 
besides  a  wide  crack  in  it,  allowed  the  pale  moon's 
rays  to  enter,  and  give  an  uncertain  light  to  the 
room.  Presently  a  tall  figure  came  gliding  in, 
noiselessly  as  a  shadow — for  no  slippers  are  worn 
upon  the  rugs,  and  the  boots  are  soli-less — and  then 
disappeared  ;  when  the  daylight  came,  we  found  the 
old  Tartar,  fast  asleep,  near  to  us ;  for  he  would  not 
be  turned  out  of  his  own  bed,  or  rather  cushion. 
Why  should  he  have  been  ?  There  was  plenty  of 
room  for  us  all," 
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in  European  history,  we  will  here  briefly 
describe  it.  It  is  one  of  the  few  streams  that 
water  the  south  of  the  Crimea  near  Sebas- 
topol.  The  reader  must  not  imagine  it  to 
be  a  broad,  bold  river  like  our  Thames.  By 
no  means ;  the  Alma  is  but  about  thirty  or 
forty  feet  wide,  and  very  shallow.  It  takes 
its  rise  among  the  high  range  of  mountains 
to  the  east,  runs  directly  to  the  west  of  the 
Crimea,  and  reaches  the  sea  about  twelve 
miles  above  Sebastopol.  For  three  miles 
from  the  sea  the  river  runs  in  the  bed  of  the 
mountain  torrents,  which  have  worn  away 
about  fifteen  feet  of  the  soil,  and  left  on  the 
northern  side  a  rugged,  upright  bank — of 
course  presenting  extreme  difficulties  to  the 
passage  of  troops  in  the  face  of  an  enemy. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  landing  of 
the  allied  armies  on  the  Russian  shores  was 
extended  over  a  period  of  three  days,  the 
14th,  15th,  and  16th.  On  the  18th,  Lord 
Raglan  issued  orders  that  the  troops  should 
be  ready  to  march  at  daybreak,  and  that  all 
tents  should  be  sent  on  board  the  ships. 

Three  hours  past  midnight,  while  cold  and 
darkness  hung  over  the  camp  of  sleepers, 
the  clear  sharp  notes  of  the  reveille  sounded 
through  the  camp,  and  all  woke  to  active 
life.  For  some  hours  a  scene  of  bustle  and 
apparent  confusion  prevailed;  but,  during 
that  period,  regiment  after  regiment  fell  into 
order,  and  paraded  previous  to  marching. 
The  same  scene  was  going  on  in  the  French 
and  Turkish  camps ;  and  the  red  fitful  glare 
of  the  camp  fires,  extending  over  a  space  of 
some  miles,  gave  to  the  scene  a  wild  and 
romantic  character. 

The  sun  rose,  the  day  proved  warm  and 
clear;  at  nine  o'clock  the  troops  were  ready, 
and,  after  some  delay,  the  march  began. 
The  English  army  advanced  in  the  following 
order: — 


Cavalry, 
8th,  llth,  17th. 


Light  Division.          Artillery.       Second  Division. 


First  Division.          Artillery.         Third  Division. 


Cavalry. 


Commissariat  Train. 


Fourth  Division.          Fourth  Division. 


Rear  Guard. 
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The  Turkish  infantry,  to  the  number  of 
7,000,  under  Suleiman  Pasha,  moved  along 
by  the  sea-shore.  Next  to  them  came  the 
divisions  of  generals  Bosquet,  Canrobert, 
Forey,  and  Prince  Napoleon.  The  right  of 
the  allied  armies  was  protected  by  the  fleet 
which  moved  along  with  them,  ready  to  hurl 
shot  and  shell  amongst  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  should  he  venture  an  attack  in  that 
direction. 

The  allies  did  not  march  forward  for  more 
than  an  hour  before  they  were  commanded 
to  halt  for  fifty  minutes  !  During  that  period 
Lord  Raglan,  accompanied  by  a  large  staff — 
Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  Generals  Bosquet, 
Forey,  and  a  number  of  French  officers — rode 
along  the  front  of  the  columns.  As  they 
passed  by  the  English  ranks  the  men  rose 
from  the  ground,  and  saluted  them  with 
three  tremendous  cheers.  "  English  !"  ex- 
claimed Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  as  he  cantered 
past  the  55th  regiment,  "  English !  I  hope 
you  will  fight  well  to-day!"  "Hope!" 
shouted  a  voice  from  the  ranks,  "  Sure  you 
know  we  will !" 

The  march  was  resumed ;  the  grand  and 
terrible  torrent  of  war  swept  on ;  and  at  last 
columns  of  smoke,  arising  from  burning  vil- 
lages and  farmhouses,  announced  that  the 
Russians  were  preparing  to  receive  us.  Brave 
and  willing  as  our  men  were,  sickness  had 
smitten  the  army  so  severely,  that  many 
poor  fellows  dropped  from  illness  and  fatigue, 
and  had  to  be  carried  to  the  rear.  It  was  a 
painful,  a  frightful  truth  uttered  by  Lord 
Raglan  in  his  despatch,  that  our  troops  were 
pursued  by  cholera  to  the  very  battle-field. 
Still  the  grand  army  swept  on ;  and  at  length 
from  the  summit  of  a  hill  the  soldiers  beheld 
a  wide  plain,  on  which  could  be  discerned  a 
number  of  dark  ridges.  By  the  civilian 
they  might  have  been  taken  for  fences  or 
bushes ;  but  the  practised  eye  recognised  in 
them  regiments  of  Russian  cavalry. 

On  the  approach  of  night,  the  allied 
armies  bivouacked  on  the  left  bank  of  a 
small  stream  called  the  Bulganac.  Before 
the  men  settled  to  obtain  what  repose  they 
could  get  under  the  circumstances,  a  skirmish 
took  place  between  a  part  of  the  Earl  of 
Cardigan's  brigade  of  light  cavalry  and  a 
considerable  body  of  Cossacks  and  Russian 
dragoons.  Lord  Cardigan  threw  out  skir- 
mishers in  line,  and  the  Cossacks  advanced 
to  meet  them.  They  were  rough-looking 
fellows  enough ;  but  the  precision  and  regu- 
larity of  their  movement  showed  them  to  be 
regular  troops.  An  exchange  of  fire  took 
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place,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  of 
any  effect.  As  dark  columns  of  Russian 
cavalry  showed  themselves  in  the  recesses 
of  the  hills,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground 
did  not  permit  an  effective  charge,  our 
skirmishers  were  ordered  to  retire.  As 
they  did  so,  the  Russians  opened  a  fire 
from  two  guns,  which  was  replied  to  by 
our  artillery ;  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes 
the  enemy  thought  it  prudent  to  retire.  In 
the  meantime  the  French  crept  up  to  the 
right,  and  astonished  a  body  of  Russian 
cavalry  with  a  round  from  a  battery  of 
9-pouudera,  which  scattered  them  in  all 
directions.  The  result  of  this  affair  was 
but  trifling  on  either  side.  We  lost  six 
horses  and  had  four  men  wounded.  One  of 
the  latter  rode  coolly  to  the  rear  with  his 
foot  dangling  by  a  piece  of  skin,  and  told 
the  surgeon  he  had  just  come  to  have  his 
leg  dressed. 

The  Russians  retired  beyond  the  heights, 
and  orders  were  given  to  halt  and  bivouac 
for  the  night.  The  order  was  a  welcome 
one,  for  the  day  had  been  oppressively  hot, 
and  the  troops,  who  had  suffered  from  want 
of  water  and  a  fast  of  ten  hours,  were 
extremely  fatigued.  The  country  in  this 
place  was  destitute  of  trees  or  shrubs,  and 
the  men  had  to  gather  weeds  and  long  grass 
for  fuel.  To  these  wretched  materials  were 
added  the  casks  which  had  contained  the 
rations  of  rum  and  meat,  as  soon  as  the 
latter  were  served  out.  Though  the  sun 
had  been  powerful  during  the  day,  the 
night  was  cold  and  damp ;  and  the  watch- 
fires  were  but  mere  feeble  flickerings,  which 
gave  but  little  light,  and  still  less  heat. 
Again  the  soldiers  had  to  wrap  themselves 
up  in  great-coats  and  blankets,  and  sleep  on 
the  bare  dewy  earth ;  for  the  tents  and  all 
other  baggage  that  could  by  any  possibility 
be  spared,  had  been  sent  on  board  the  fleet. 
Sir  George  Brown  and  other  officers  went 
about  amongst  their  men  before  the  latter 
sought  their  repose,  and  gave  them  directions 
for  the  eventful  and  expected  morrow. 

So  closed  the  evening  of  the  19th.  What 
thoughts  crowded  through  the  minds  of 
that  vast  host — what  recollections  of  mothers, 
sisters,  wives,  and  children — what  visions  of 
infancy,  boyhood,  and  early  love  —  what 
fluttering  hopes  that  they  might  reach  their 
native  land  again,  and  rejoin  the  darling 
ones  whose  phantom  presence  clung  around 
their  hearts  like  the  vine  tendrils  to  its 
sturdy  neighbour — what  moments  of  deep 
gloom  as  some  felt  this  would  perhaps  never 
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be,  deepened  into  dread  as  a  prescient  sense 
of  coming  death  stole  icily  across  them ; 
this  again  broken  by  anticipations  of  a  bril- 
liant victory,  and  thoughts  of  glory  and 
triumph !  Thoughts  like  these,  and  many 
more  such,  doubtless  chased  each  other 
through  the  mind  of  many  a  brave  hardy 
fellow  as  the  watchfires  went  out,  his  com- 
rades fell  off  to  uneasy  slumber,  and  dark- 
ness and  silence  began  its  reign  throughout 
the  camp. 

Before  day  dawned  on  the  memorable 
20th  of  September,  the  whole  of  the  British 
force  was  under  arms.  No  sound  of  drum 
or  bugle  broke  the  stillness ;  and  the  men 
were  marshalled  in  silence,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  busy  hum  of  voices  that  rose 
into  the  air.  The  day  broke  magnificently ; 
the  sun  rose  in  its  majesty,  and  its  heat  was 
tempered  by  a  soft  breeze  from  the  sea. 
At  half-past  six  the  troops  were  in  motion. 
Later  in  the  day,  generals  St.  Arnaud, 
Bosquet,  and  Forey,  attended  by  their  staffs, 
rode  along  in  front  of  their  lines,  with  Lord 
Raglan  and  his  generals  at  second  halt,  and 
were  received  with  great  cheering. 

Both  armies  approached  the  river  Alma ; 
the  French  occupied  the  high-road  nearest 
the  beach,  together  with  the  Turks ;  and 
the  English  marched  to  the  left.  At  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  French 
army  came  in  sight  of  the  village  of  Alma- 
tamak,  and  the  British  light  division  descried 
that  of  Bouliouk ;  both  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  The  banks  of  the  stream 
are  steep,  and  completely  commanded  by  a 
mass  of  surrounding  heights.  These,  in 
their  turn,  are  commanded  by  a  single 
mount,  on  which  the  Russians  had  con- 
structed a  redoubt  and  breastwork,  with 
platforms  for  seventeen  guns.  This  redoubt, 
in  which  were  mounted  guns  of  32  Ib. 
calibre,  completely  domineered  the  village 
of  Bouliouk.  Upon  all  the  hills  batteries  were 
established ;  all  concentrated  on  this  village. 
For  a  further,  and,  in  a  military  sense,  more 
technical  description  of  the  Russian  position, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  the  despatch  of  Lord 
Raglan. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  one,  the  French 
steamers  inshore  commenced  hostilities  by 
throwing  shells  up  a  height  in  front.  The 
Russians  replied  with  a  heavy  fire,  but  the 
distance  was  too  great  for  any  effectual 
result.  The  fleets  of  both  nations  were 
anchored  near  the  shore,  but  they  were  too 
far  off  to  afford  any  important  assistance  to 
the  land  forces.  Shortly  after  half-past  one 
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the  battle  began  in  earnest.  The  plan  of 
operations  decided  on  was,  that  the  French 
should  commence  the  assault  on  the  right 
of  the  Russians  and  turn  their  flank,  cap- 
turing the  battery  and  a  strong  stone  breast- 
work, which  defended  the  enemy  on  that 
side.  They  were  then  to  push  forward,  and, 
if  possible,  cut  off  the  retreat  from  Sebas- 
topol.  The  English  were  to  force  the 
position  on  the  hills  in  front,  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet. 

The  French,  led  forward  by  General 
Bosquet,  crossed  the  river  and  carried  the 
heights  on  the  right  with  a  wonderful 
rapidity,  to  the  cry  of  Five  I'Empereur .' 
The  brilliant  conduct  of  the  Zouaves  in  this 
movement  excited  general  admiration.  Two 
pieces  of  artillery,  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
could  have  swept  them  all  to  destruction ; 
but  the  place  had  not  been  protected  in  that 
manner,  from  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians,  that  its  strong  natural  defences 
secured  it  from  attack.  As  the  French 
gained  the  crest  of  the  height,  they  threw 
themselves  out  as  skirmishers  until  more 
rushed  up  and  joined  them.  They  then 
formed  into  a  body  as  a  regiment  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  rode  towards  them.  The 
Russian  artillery,  also,  soon  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  then  began  the  wild  shock  of 
war.  Steadily  did  the  French  advance,  and 
savagely  the  wild  roar  of  conflict  went  on, 
until  at  about  three  o'clock  the  Russian 
left  flank  was  turned,  and  the  Zouaves  had 
erected  their  flag  on  the  most  conspicuous 
position  in  the  field. 

Before  this  movement  was  effected,  the 
English  troops  were  engaged  in  a  far  more 
arduous  struggle.  At  about  half-past  two 
they  advanced  towards  the  valley  of  the 
Alma,  rising  above  which  were  the  lines 
and  redoubts  of  the  enemy.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  British,  the  Russians  set  fire 
to  the  village  of  Bouliouk,  and  to  heaps  of 
dried  dung,  which  they  had  collected  to 
add  to  the  conflagration.  Almost  instantly 
there  was  a  continuous  blaze  for  300  yards, 
and  the  valley  was  enveloped  in  smoke, 
which  blew  right  into  the  faces  of  our  men. 
Under  cover  of  this,  the  Russians  opened  a 
tremendous  fire  of  9  and  12-pounder  guns 
from  their  earthwork  batteries,  which  com- 
mitted a  terrible  havoc  upon  the  ranks  of 
our  brave  fellows.  The  English  artillery, 
however,  replied  with  a  fierce  fire  of  shot, 
shell,  and  rockets;  and  Sir  George  Brown 
gave  the  command—"  Forward  !"  Instantly 
•  the  men  rushed  across  the  stream  amidst  a 
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deadly  storm  of  bullets,  and  then  dashed 
through  the  smoking  village.  The  light 
division  were  the  foremost  in  this  brilliant 
charge;  they  were  followed  by  the  first 
division  and  part  of  the  second.  These 
were  the  only  portions  of  the  British  army 
that  were  engaged  in  the  battle:  for,  not- 
withstanding a  forced  march,  the  remainder 
did  not  arrive  until  the  fight  was  over,  and 
the  victory  won  ! 

The  Russian  cannon  are  described  as 
actually  vomiting  out  fire  and  death  in 
torrents  upon  the  English,  as  they  crossed 
the  blood-dyed  waters  of  the  Alma.  But 
there  was  no  wavering  —  no  pause ;  the 
living  tide  of  assailants  rushed  forward, 
seemingly  scorning  death  and  resolved  on 
victory.  When  the  fatal  stream  was  crossed, 
the  men  dashed  into  some  vineyards  which 
flanked  the  high-road  ;  but  the  vines  having 
been  cut  down,  the  place  afforded  no  shelter. 
The  fire  here  was  terrible  ;  yet  such  was  the 
cool  self-possession  and  contempt  of  danger 
evinced  by  our  men,  that  they  began  pluck- 
ing and  eating  the  half-ripe  grapes  that 
were  hanging  on  the  hewn  vines,  amidst  a 
perfect  hail  of  bullets,  and  while  many  of 
their  comrades  were  falling  dead,  or  torn 
and  mangled  at  their  feet. 

On  they  went  through  the  vineyards ;  and, 
forming  in  line,  advanced  resolutely  up  the 
hills,  and  stormed  the  heaviest  battery.  The 
havoc  amongst  our  men  was  frightful ;  but 
the  skill  «f  our  riflemen  told  murderously 
on  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  One  rifleman 
alone  is  said  to  have  struck  down  successively 
as  many  as  thirty-two  Russians.  Once  the 
dreadful  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  to  which 
the  British  were  exposed,  drove  them  back, 
but  they  were  rallied  by  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  by  this  time  had  crossed  the 
river  and  came  forward  to  their  support. 
Sir  George  Brown,  who  was  conspicuous 
from  riding  at  the  head  of  his  men  on  a 
grey  horse,  had  his  charger  shot  beneath 
him,  and  was  thrown  to  the  earth,  amidst  a 
cloud  of  dust,  in  front  of  the  battery.  For 
a  moment  his  soldiers  were  disheartened, 
thinking  they  had  lost  their  leader;  but 
that  brave  old  warrior  was  soon  on  his  feet 
again,  and  encouraging  his  men  by  shouting 
to  them— "23rd,  I'm  all  right.  Be  sure 
I'll  remember  this  day."  About  this  time 
Lord  Raglan  gave  an  instance  of  his  cool- 
ness and  sound  judgment  during  the  roar 
and  clash  of  battle.  An  enormous  mass  of 
Russian  infantry  were  seen  moving  towards 
the  battery.  They  halted.  Sharp,  angular, 
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and  solid,  they  looked  as  adamantine  and 
impenetrable  as  solid  rock.  It  was  plain 
that  our  infantry  were  threatened  with  a 
formidable  fire,  which  in  their  thinned  and 
harassed  condition  they  were  but  ill  calcu- 
lated to  bear.  In  this  position,  Lord  Raglan 
asked  an  artillery  officer  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  a  couple  of  guns  to  bear 
upon  the  Russian  squares.  The  reply 
was  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  guns  were 
placed  in  position.  The  first  shot  missed, 
but  succeeding  ones  tore  through  the  Rus- 
sian masses  with  such  deadly  precision,  that 
a  clear  lane  could  be  seen  for  a  moment 
through  the  square.  For  a  few  rounds  the 
Russians  stood  up  against  these  terrible  mes- 
sengers of  death ;  then  the  square  wavered — 
broke — and  the  men  fled  over  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  leaving  behind  them  six  or  seven 
distinct  lines  of  dead.  The  final  possession 
of  the  redoubt  was  secured  by  a  brilliant 
advance  of  the  brigade  of  foot-guards.  The 
troops  having  rushed  into  the  work,  an 
officer  of  the  33rd  inscribed  his  name  on  a 
32-pounder,  which  had  been  pouring  out 
destruction  on  his  men. 

At  four  o'clock,  the  English  charged  in 
three  divisions  up  the  heights.  The  high- 
land brigade,  under  Major-general  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  together  with  the  guards,  ad- 
vanced with  fixed  bayonets  against  the 
charging  Russians.  The  latter — the  famed 
imperial  guard — hesitated  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  cross  bayonets  with  sdMi  a  reso- 
lute foe.  Not  so  the  guards  and  high- 
landers  ;  uttering  a  loud  English  cheer  and 
a  fierce  yell,  they  dashed  forward.  The 
startled  Russians  dared  not  meet  the  shock, 
but  turned  and  fled.  Successive  deadly 
volleys  pursued  them,  and  our  artillery 
literally  mowed  them  down  as  they  dashed 
madly  up  the  hill.  The  French,  having 
defeated  the  Russian  left  wing,  were  turn- 
ing them  on  their  right;  the  2nd  British 
division  were  advancing  to  our  left ;  when 
the  Russian  artillery,  utterly  routed,  aban- 
doned their  position  and  galloped  off.  An 
honourable  rivalry  existed  between  the 
guards  and  highlanders  who  first  should 
enter  the  redoubt,  and  the  brave  old  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  far  ahead  of  his  men, 
shouted  to  them,  with  heroic  emulation, 
"  We'll  hae  none  but  highland  bonnets 
here."  Sir  Colin  had  his  horse  shot  under 
him ;  but  his  men  rushed  into  the  battery 
like  lions.  Those  of  the  Russians  who  re- 
sisted were  killed,  but  the  great  part  fled  in 
disorder.  At  five  o'clock  the  allied  armies 


were  in  possession  of  the  strong  position 
which  the  Russians  had  occupied  in  tin: 
morning,  and  the  latter  were  fleeing  in  every 
direction. 

The  French  turned  the  guns  on  the 
heights  against  the  fleeing  masses,  which  the 
Russian  cavalry,  to  some  extent,  protected. 
If  the  allies  had  possessed  a  sufficient  amount 
of  cavalry,  it  is  probable  that  the  army  of 
Prince  Mentschikoff  would  have  been  anni- 
hilated. Thus  was  won  the  brilliant  victory 
of  the  Alma;  and  in  three  hours  and  a-half 
a  position  was  wrested  from  the  Russian 
troops  which  their  general  boasted  he  could 
hold  for  at  least  three  weeks.  The  Russians 
left  three  guns,  700  prisoners,  and  4,000 
wounded  behind  them.  The  loss  of  the 
Russians  was  estimated  at  between  five  and 
six  thousand.  That  of  the  English  amounted 
to  2,196  killed  and  wounded;  that  of  our 
gallant  allies,  the  French,  to  about  1,400. 
The  Turks,  though  eager  to  join  in  the 
battle,  were  not  engaged.  The  loss  on  the 
side  of  the  English  fell  principally  on  the 
7th,  23rd,  and  33rd  regiments,  which  formed 
the  brigade  of  the  light  division ;  and  on 
the  30th,  55th,  and  95th  regiments,  which 
formed  the  right  brigade  of  the  second  divi- 
sion. The  rifles  were  singularly  fortunate,  not- 
withstanding the  fierce  storm  of  bullets  that 
was  directed  against  them.  This  is  chiefly  at- 
tributable to  the  loose  order  in  which  they 
dashed  across  the  river.  The  English  army 
at  the  battle  of  the  Alma  was  composed 
as  follows: — Light  division,  5,454;  1st  di- 
vision, 4,711 ;  2nd  division,  4,222;  3rd  di- 
vision, 3,794;  4th  division,  4,419 :  22,GOO. 
Cavalry,  1,100;  artillery,  2,700;  sappers 
and  miners,  400:  total,  '.26,800.  It  is  said 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle  many 
Russian  ladies  were  upon  the  heights,  where 
a  scaffolding  had  been  erected  for  their  ac- 
commodation. Some  trifling  excuse  for  these 
unwomanly  creatures  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  Prince  Mcntschikoft'  stated, 
that  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  Russians, 
the  afl'air  would  be  a  mere  review ;  that  the 
allies  would  never  be  able  to  meet  his  artil- 
lery, and  would  soon  beat  a  retreat.  The 
Russian  ladies,  however,  took  to  flight  with 
great  rapidity  when  the  enemy  got  too 
close. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  in  this  battle 
of  the  Alma  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  both  Frthch 
and  English  to  execute  those  movements 
for  which  they  were  each  peculiarly  fitted. 
The  English  had  steadily  to  face  the  fire  of 
tremendous  batteries,  and  to  advance  with 
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a  rush,  sure,  steady,  and  resistless,  against  a 
tempest  of  fire  and  solid  masses  of  infantry 
bristling  with  bayonets.  This  they  did  in 
such  a  manner  that  several  French  officers 
declared,  after  they  had  viewed  the  ground, 
that  they  did  not  think  their  men  would  have 
been  able  to  carry  the  position  as  ours  did. 
General  Canrobert,  indeed,  gave  a  generous 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  steadiness  and 
valour  of  his  British  allies,  by  exclaiming 
enthusiastically,  "  All  I  would  ask  of  fortune 
now  is,  that  I  might  command  a  corps  of 
English  troops  for  three  short  weeks;  I 
could  then  die  happy !"  The  French,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  to  scale  the  sides  of 
steep  ravines  covered  with  dense  masses  of 
cavalry,  supported  by  clouds  of  skirmishers. 
They  were  placed  in  a  position  in  which 
their  quickness,  alacrity,  and  energy  were 
required;  and  these  they  displayed  in  a 
manner  which  astonished  and  appalled  the 
enemy. 

In  the  hour  of  battle,  and  the  moment  of 
victory,  none  but  martial  emotions  animate 
the  warrior ;  it  is  otherwise  when  the  enemy 
has  disappeared :  the  scene  of  carnage  is 
almost  deserted,  and  a  comparative  silence 
that  seems  almost  supernatural,  reigns  on 
the  spot  which  so  lately  echoed  with  the 
hoarse  roar  of  war.  Feelings  of  pity  then 
enter  into  the  hearts  of  most  of  the  victors, 
while  others  feel  shuddering  sensations  of 
horror  and  disgust.  The  following  details, 
written  immediately  after  a  visit  from  the 
battle-field,  are  from  the  pen  of  the  Times' 
correspondent :  — 

"  It  was  a  terrible  and  sickening  sight  to 
go  over  the  battle-field.  Till  deprived  of 
my  horse  by  a  chance  shot  I  rode  about  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  loss  of  our 
friends,  and  in  doing  so  I  was  often  brought 
to  a  standstill  by  the  difficulty  of  getting 
through  the  piles  of  wounded  Russians, 
mingled  too  often  with  our  own  poor  sol- 
diers. The  hills  of  Greenwich-park  in  fair 
time  are  not  more  densely  covered  with 
human  beings  than  were  the  heights  of  the 
Alma  with  dead  and  dying.  On  these  bloody 
mounds  fell  2,196  English  officers  and  men, 
and  upwards  of  3,000  Russians,  while  their 
western  extremity  was  covered  with  the 
bodies  of  1,400  gallant  Frenchmen,  and  of 
more..than  3,000  of  their  foes. 

"^Vhen  Lord  Raglan  and  his  staff  and 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  rode  round  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  the  troops  cheered  them  with 
a  thrilling  effect — a  shout  of  victory — which 
never  can  be  forgotten.  The  enemy,  who 
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were  fleeing  in  the  distance,  might  almost 
have  heard  its  echoes  as  it  rolled  among  the 
hills.  Our  men  had  indeed  done  their  work 
well,  for  the  action,  which  commenced  at 
twenty-five  minutes  past  one  on  our  part, 
was  over  about  four,  P.M.  In  fact,  the 
actual  close  continuous  fighting  did  not  last 
two  hours ! 

"  The  Russian  regiments  engaged  against 
us  (judging  from  the  numbers  on  the  caps 
and  buttons  of  the  dead  and  wounded)  were 
the  llth,  12th,  16th,  17th,  18th,  31st,  32nd, 
33rd,  and  some  of  the  imperial  guard.  The 
Russian  regiment  consists  of  four  battalions, 
and  each  battalion  may  be  said  to  be  650 
strong.  The  soldiers  were  mostly  stout, 
strong  men.  Several  of  the  regiments 
(32nd  and  16th,  for  example)  wore  a  black 
leather  helmet,  handsomely  mounted  with 
brass,  and  having  a  brass  co,ne  on  the  top, 
with  a  hole  for  the  reception  of  a  tuft, 
feather,  or  plume ;  others  -  wore  simply  a 
white  linen  foraging  cap.  They  were  all 
dressed  in  long  drab  coats  with  brass  but- 
tons, bearing  the  number  of  the  regiment. 
These  coats  fitted  loosely,  were  gathered  in 
at  the  back  by  a  small  strap  and  button, 
descended  to  the  ankles,  and  seem  stout 
comfortable  garments,  though  the  cloth  was 
coarse  in  texture;  the  trowsers,  of  coarse 
blue  stuff,  were  thrust  inside  a  pair  of  Wel- 
lington boots,  open  at  the  top,  to  admit  of 
their  being  comfortably  tucked  down;  the 
boots  were  stout,  well  made,  and  serviceable. 
Their  knapsacks  astonished  our  soldiers. 
On  opening  them,  each  was  found  to  con- 
tain the  dress  uniform  coatee  of  the  man, 
blue  or  green,  with  white  facings,  and 
slashes  like  our  own,  a  pair  of  clean  drawers, 
a  clean  shirt,  a  pair  of  clean  socks,  a  pair  of 
stout  mits,  a  case  containing  a  good  pair  of 
scissors,  marked  '  Sarun,'  an  excellent  pen- 
knife with  one  large  blade,  of  Russian, 
manufacture,  a  ball  of  twine,  a  roll  of  leather, 
wax,  thread,  needles  and  pins,  a  hairbrush 
and  comb,  a  small  looking-glass,  razor,  strop, 
and  soap,  shoe-brushes,  and  blacking.  The 
general  remark  of  our  men  was  that  the 
Russians  were  very  'clean  soldiers;'  and 
certainly  the  men  on  the  field  had  white 
fair  skins  to  justify  the  expression.  Each 
man  had  a  loaf  of  dark  brown  bread,  of  a 
sour  taste  and  disagreeable  odour,  in  his 
knapsack,  and  a  linen  roll,  containing  a 
quantity  of  brown  coarse  stuff  broken  up 
into  lumps  and  large  grains,  which  is  crushed 
biscuit  or  hard  granulated  bread  prepared 
with  oil.  This,  we  were  told  by  the  pri- 
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soncrs,  was  the  sole  food  of  the  men.  They 
eat  the  bread  with  onions  and  oil ;  the 
powder  is  '  reserve '  ration ;  and  if  they 
march  they  may  be  for  days  without  food, 
and  remain  hungry  till  they  can  get  fresh 
loaves  and  more  '  bread  stuff.'  It  is  per- 
fectly astounding  to  think  they  can  keep 
together  on  such  diet — and  yet  they  are 
strong  muscular  men  enough.  The  sur- 
geons remarked  that  their  tenacity  of  life 
was  very  remarkable.  Many  of  them  lived 
with  wounds  calculated  to  destroy  two  or 
three  ordinary  men.  I  saw  one  of  the  32nd 
regiment  on  the  field  just  after  the  fight. 
He  was  shot  right  through  the  head,  and 
the  brain  protruded  in  large  masses  at  the 
back  of  the  head  and  from  the  front  of  the 
skull.  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  the  wounded 
man  raise  his  hand,  wipe  the  horrible  mass 
from  his  brow,  and  proceed  to  struggle 
down  the  hills  towards  the  water !  Many 
of  the  Russians  were  shot  in  three  or  four 
places;  few  of  them  had  only  one  wound. 
They  seemed  to  have  a  general  idea  that 
they  would  be  murdered  :  possibly,  they  had 
been  told  no  quarter  would  be  given,  and 
several,  deplorable  events  took  place  in  con- 
sequence. As  our  men  were  passing  by,  two 
or  three  of  them  were  shot  or  stabbed  by 
men  lying  on  the  ground,  and  the  cry  was 
raised  that  '  the  wounded  Russians'  were 
firing  on  our  men.  There  is  a  story,  in- 
deed, that  one  officer  was  severely  injured 
by  a  man  to  whom  he  was  in  the  very  act 
of  administering  succour  as  he  lay  in  agony 
on  the  field ;  be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  at 
one  time  a  near  chance  of  a  massacre  taking 
place,  but  the  men  were  soon  controlled, 
and  confined  themselves  to  the  pillage  which 
always  takes  place  on  a  battle-field.  One 
villain,  with  a  red  coat  on  his  back,  I  regret 
to  say,  I  saw  go  up  to  a  wounded  Russian 
who  was  rolling  on  the  earth  in  the  rear  of 
the  7th  regiment,  and  before  we  could  say 
a  word  he  discharged  his  rifle  right  through 
the  wretched  creature's  brains.  Colonel 
Yea  rode  at  him  to  cut  him  down,  but  the 
fellow  excused  himself  by  declaring  the 
Russian  was  going  to  shoot  him.  This  was 
the  single  act  of  inhumanity  I  saw  perpe- 
trated by  this  army,  flushed  with  victory 
and  animated  by  angry  passions,  although 
the  wounded  enemy  had  unquestionably  en- 
dangered their  lives  by  acts  of  ferocious  folly. 
"  Many  of  the  Russians  had  small  crosses 
and  chains  fastened  round  their  necks. 
Several  were  found  with  Korans  in  their 
knapsacks — most  probably  recruits  from 


the  Kasan  Tartars.  Many  of  the  officers 
had  portraits  of  wives  or  mistresses,  of  mo- 
thers or  sisters,  inside  their  coats.  The 
privates  wore  the  little  money  they  pos- 
sessed in  purses  fastened  below  their  left 
knees,  and  the  men,  in  their  eager  search 
after  the  money,  often  caused  the  wounded 
painful  apprehensions  that  they  were  about 
to  destroy  them.  Last  night  all  these  poor 
wretches  lay  in  their  agony ;  nothing  could 
be  done  to  help  them.  The  groans,  the 
yells,  the  cries  of  despair  and  suffering,  were 
a  mournful  commentary  on  the  exultation 
of  the  victors  and  on  the  joy  which  reigned 
along  the  bivouac  fires  of  our  men.  As 
many  of  our  wounded  as  could  be  possibly 
picked  up  ere  darkness  set  in  were  conveyed 
on  stretchers  to  the  hospital  tents.  Many 
of  the  others  were  provided  with  blankets 
and  covered  as  they  lay  in  their  blood.  The 
bandsmen  of  the  regiments  worked  in  the 
most  cheerful  and  indefatigable  manner, 
hour  after  hour,  searching  out  and  carrying 
off  our  wounded.  Long  after  night  had 
closed  faint  lights  might  be  seen  moving 
over  the  frightful  field,  marking  the  spots 
where  friendship  directed  the  steps  of  some 
officer  in  search  of  a  wounded  comrade,  or 
where  the  pillager  yet  stalked  about  on  his 
horrid  errand.  The  attitudes  of  some  of 
the  dead  were  awful.  One  man  might  be 
seen  resting  on  one  knee,  with  the  arms  ex- 
tended in  the  form  of  taking  aim,  the  brow 
compressed,  the  lips  clinched — the  very  ex- 
pression of  firing  at  an  enemy  stamped  on 
the  face  and  fixed  there  by  death;  a  ball 
had  struck  this  man  in  the  nftk.  Physio- 
logists or  anatomists  must  settle  the  rest. 
Another  was  lying  on  his  back  with  the 
same  expression,  and  his  arms  raised  in  a 
similar  attitude,  the  Minie  musket  still 
grasped  in  his  hands  undischarged.  Another 
lay  in  a  perfect  arch,  his  head  resting  on 
one  part  of  the  ground  and  his  feet  on  the 
other,  but  the  back  raised  high  above  it. 
Many  men  without  legs  or  arms  were  trying 
to  crawl  down  to  the  waterside.  Some  of 
the  dead  lay  with  a  calm,  placid  smile  on 
the  face,  as  though  they  were  in  some  deli- 
cious dream. 

"  Of  the  Russians,  one  thing  was  re- 
markable. The  prisoners  are  generally 
coarse,  sullen,  and  unintelligent-losing 
men.  Death  had  ennobled  those  who  fell, 
for  the  expression  of  their  faces  was  alto- 
gether different.  The  wounded  might  have 
envied  those  who  seemed  to  have  passed 
away  so  peacefully. 
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"  The  soldiers  are  all  shaven  cleanly  on 
the  chin  and  cheek ;  only  the  moustache  is 
left,  and  the  hair  is  cropped  as  close  to  the 
head  as  possible.  The  latter  is  a  very  con- 
venient mode  of  wearing  the  hair  in  these 
parts  of  the  world.  The  officers  (those  of 
superior  rank  excepted)  are  barely  distin- 
guishable from  the  men,  so  far  as  uniform  is 
concerned ;  but  the  generals  wore  sashes 
and  gold  epaulettes.  The  subalterns  wore 
merely  a  lace  shoulderstrap,  instead  of  the 
cloth  one  of  the  privates.  Most  of  them 
spoke  French,  and  the  entreaties  of  the 
wounded  to  be  taken  along  with  us,  as  the 
officers  moved  up  the  hill,  were  touching  in 
the  extreme.  The  poor  fellows  had  a  no- 
tion that  our  men  would  murder  them  if 
the  eye  of  the  officer  was  removed  from 
them.  An  old  general,  who  sat  smiling 
and  bowing  on  a  bank,  with  his  leg  broken 
by  a  round  shot,  seemed  principally  con- 
cerned for  the  loss  of  his  gold  snuff-box. 
This,  I  believe,  has  since  been  restored  to 
him.  The  men  say  they  were  badly  han- 
dled, and  had  no  general  to  direct  them. 
Mentschikoff  lost  his  head,  in  a  figurative 
sense.  The  officers  displayed  great  gal- 
lantry, and  the  men  fought  with  a  dogged 
courage  characteristic  of  the  Russian  infan- 
try, but  they  were  utterly  deficient  hi  elan 
and  dash." 

During  the  21st  the  army  was  occupied 
in  collecting  the  wounded,  burying  the  dead, 
and  bringing  wounded  Russians  as  prisoners 
from  off  the  field.  "We  will  here  subjoin 
the  despatches  of  the  generals  who  com- 
manded during  this  memorable  battle,  as 
they  are  requisite  to  complete  the  details  of 
so  illustrious  an  event : — 

"  Head-quarters,  Katcha  .River, 
"  Sept.  23rd,  1854. 

"  My  lord  Duke, — I  have  the  honour  to 
inform  your  grace,  that  the  allied  troops  at- 
tacked the  position  occupied  by  the  Eussian 
army,  behind  the  Alma,  on  the  20th  inst.,  and 
I  have  great  satisfaction  in  adding  that  they 
succeeded,  in  less  than  three  hours,  in  driving 
the  enemy  from  every  part  of  the  ground  which 
they  had  held  in  the  morning,  and  in  establishing 
themselves  upon  it. 

"  The  English  and  French  armies  moved  out 
of  tbeir  first  encampment  in  the  Crimea  on  the 
19th,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bulganac,  the  former  having  pre- 
viously supported  the  advance  of  a  part  of  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan's  brigade  of  light  cavalrv, 
which  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  enemy  to 
move  up  a  large  body  of  dragoons  and  Cossacks, 
with  artillery. 
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"  On  this,  the  first  occasion  of  the  English 
encountering  the  Eussian  force,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  troops  to  exhibit  more  steadiness 
than  did  this  portion  of  her  majesty's  cavalry. 

"  It  fell  back  upon  its  supports  with  the  most 
perfect  regularity  under  the  fire  of  the  artillery, 
which  was  quickly  silenced  by  that  of  the  bat- 
teries I  caused  to  be  brought  into  action. 

"  Our  loss  amounted  to  only  four  men 
wounded. 

"  The  day's  march  had  been  most  wearisome, 
and  under  a  burning  sun  ;  the  absence  of  water, 
until  we  reached  the  insignificant  but  welcome 
stream  of  the  Bulgauac,  made  it  to  be  severely 
felt. 

"  Both  armies  moved  towards  the  Alma  the 
following  morning,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
Marshal  St.  Arnaud  should  assail  the  enemy's 
left  by  crossing  the  river  at  its  junction  with 
the  sea  and  immediately  above  it,  and  that  the 
remainder  of  the  French  divisions  should  move 
up  the  heights  in  their  front,  while  the  English 
army  should  attack  the  right  and  centre  of  the 
enemy's  position. 

"  In  order  that  the  gallantry  exhibited  by 
her  majesty's  troops,  and  the  difficulties  they 
had  to  meet  may  be  fairly  estimated,  I  deem  it 
right,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  considered 
tedious,  to  endeavour  to  make  your  grace  ac- 
quainted with  the  position  the  Eussians  had 
taken  up.  It  crossed  the  great  road  about 
two-and-a-half  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  very 
strong  by  nature. 

"  The  bold  and  almost  precipitous  range  of 
heights — of  from  350  to  400  feet — that  from 
the  sea  closely  border  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
here  ceases,  and  formed  their  left ;  and,  turning 
thence  round  a  great  amphitheatre  or  wide 
valley,  terminates  at  a  salient  pinnacle,  where 
their  right  rested,  and  whence  the  descent  to 
the  plain  was  more  gradual.  The  front  was 
about  two  miles  in  extent. 

"  Across  the  mouth  of  this  great  opening  is 
a  lower  ridge  at  different  heights,  varying  from 
60.  to  150  feet,  parallel  to  the  river,  and  at 
distances  from  it  of  from  600  to  800  yards. 

"  The  river  itself  is  generally  fordable  for 
troops ;  but  its  banks  are  extremely  rugged, 
and  in  most  parts  steep ;  the  willows  along  it 
had  been  cut  down  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  affording  cover  to  the  attacking  party, 
and,  in  fact,  everything  had  been  done  to  de- 
prive an  assailant  of  any  species  of  shelter. 

"  In  front  of  the  position  on  the  right  bank, 
at  about  200  yards  from  the  Alma,  is  the  village 
of  Bouliouk,  and  near  it  a  timber  bridge,  which 
had  been  partly  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 

"  The  high  pinnacle  and  ridge  before  alluded 
to  were  the  key  of  the  position,  and,  conse- 
quently, there  the  greatest  preparations  had 
been  made  for  defence. 

"  Half-way  down  the  height  and  across  its 
front  was  a  trench  of  the  extent  of  some  hun- 
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dred  yards,  to  afford  cover  against  an  advance 
up  the  even  steep  slope  of  tlie  hill.  On  the 
right,  and  a  little  retired,  was  a  powerful  covered 
buttery,  armed  with  heavy  guns,  whicL  flunked 
the  vi  hole  of  the  right  of  the  position. 

"  Artillery,  at  the  same  time,  was  posted  at 
the  points  that  best  commanded  the  passage  of 
the  river  and  its  approaches  generally. 

"  On  the  slopes  of  these  hills  (forming  a  sort 
of  table-land)  were  placed  dense  masses  of  the 
enemy's  infantry,  while  on  the  heights  above 
was  his  great  reserve,  the  whoje  amounting, 
it  is  supposed,  to  between  45,000  and  50,000 
men. 

"  The  combined  armies  advanced  on  the  same 
alignment ;  her  majesty's  troops  in  contiguous 
double  columns,  with  the  front  of  two  divisions 
covered  by  light  infantry  and  a  troop  of  horse 
artillery,  the  2nd  division,  under  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  forming  the  right, 
and  touching  the  left  of  the  3rd  division  of  the 
French  army,  under  his  imperial  highness 
Prince  Napoleon,  and  the  light  division,  under 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  George  Brown,  the  left ; 
the  first  being  supported  by  the  3rd  division, 
under  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Itichard  England, 
and  the  last  by  the  1st  division,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-general  his  royal  highness  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge. 

"  The  4th  division,  under  Lieutenant-general 
Sir  George  Cathcart,  and  the  cavalry,  under 
Major-general  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  were  held  in 
reserve  to  protect  the  left  flank  and  rear  against 
large  bodies  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  which  had 
been  seen  in  those  directions. 

"  On  approaching  to  near  the  fire  of  the 
guns,  which  soon  became  extremely  formidable, 
the  two  leading  divisions  deployed  into  line  and 
advanced  to  attack  the  front,  and  the  support- 
ing divisions  followed  the  movement.  Hardly 
had  this  taken  place  when  the  village  of  Bou- 
liouk,  immediately  opposite  the  centre,  was  fired 
by  the  enemy  at  all  points,  creating  a  continuous 
blaze  for  300  yards,  obscuring  their  position  and 
rendering  a  passage  through  it  impracticable. 
Two  regiments  of  Brigadier-general  Adams' 
brigade,  part  of  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans'  division, 
had,  in  consequence,  to  pass  the  river  at  a  deep 
and  difficult  ford  to  the  right  under  a  sharp  fire, 
while  his  first  brigade,  under  Major-general 
Pennefather,  and  the  remaining  regiment  of 
Brigadier-general  Adams  crossed  to  the  left  of 
the  conflagration,  opposed  by  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery from  the  heights  above,  and  pressed  on 
towards  the  left  of  their  position  with  the 
utmost  gallantry  and  steadiness. 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  the  light  division,  under 
Sir  George  Brown,  effected  the  passage  of  the 
Alma  in  bis  immediate  front.  The  banks  of 
the  river  itself  were,  from  their  nigged  and 
broken  nature,  most  serious  obstacles,  and  the 
vineyards,  through  which  the  troops  had  to 
pass,  and  the  trees  which  the  enemy  had  felled, 


created  additional  impediments,  rendering  every 
species  of  formation,  under  a  galling  fire,  nearly 
an  impossibility.  Lieutenant-general  Sir  George 
Brown  advanced  against  the  enemy  under  great 
disadvantages. 

"  In  this  difficult  operation  he  nevertheless 
persevered ;  and  the  1st  brigade,  under  Major- 
general  Codrington,  succeeded  in  carrying  a 
redoubt,  materially  aided  by  the  judicious  and 
steady  manner  in  which  Brigadier-general  Buller 
moved  on  the  left  flank,  and  by  the  advance  of 
four  companies  of  the  rifle  brigade,  under  Major 
Norcott,  who  promises  to  be  a  distinguished 
officer  of  light  troops, 

"  The  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  how- 
ever, to  which  the  troops  were  exposed,  and 
the  losses  consequently  sustained  by  the  7th, 
23rd,  and  33rd  regiments,  obliged  this  brigade 
partially  to  relinquish  its  hold. 

"  By  this  time,  however,  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river,  and 
had  moved  up  in  support,  and  a  brilliant  ad- 
vance of  the  brigade  of  foot-guards,  under 
Major-general  Bentinck,  drove  the  enemy  back 
and  secured  the  final  possession  of  the  work. 

"  The  highland  brigade,  under  Major-general 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  advanced  in  admirable 
order  and  steadiness  up  the  high  ground  to 
the  left  and  in  co-operation  with  the  guards ; 
and  Major-general  Pemiefather's  brigade,  which 
had  been  connected  with  the  right  of  the  light 
division,  forced  the  enemy  completely  to  abandon 
the  position  they  had  taken  such  pains  to  defeud 
and  secure. 

"  The  95th  regiment,  immediately  on  the 
right  of  the  royal  fusileers  in  the  advance, 
suffered  equally  with  that  corps  an  immense 
loss. 

"  The  aid  of  the  royal  artillery  in  all  these 
operations  was  most  effectual.  The  exertions 
of  the  field-officers  and  the  captains  of  troops 
and  batteries  to  get  the  guns  into  action  were 
unceasing,  and  the  precision  of  their  fire  mate- 
rially contributed  to  the  great  results  of  the 
day. 

"  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Richard  England 
brought  his  division  to  the  immediate  support 
of  the  troops  in  advance,  and  Lieutenant-gene- 
ral the  Hon.  Sir  George  Cathcart  was  actively 
engaged  in  watching  the  left  flank. 

"  The  nature  of  the  ground  did  not  admit  of 
the  employment  of  the  cavalry  under  the  Earl 
of  Lucan ;  but  they  succeeded  in  taking  some 
prisoners  at  the  close  of  the  battle. 

"  In  the  detail  of  these  operations,  which  I 
havr  j;oiie  into  as  far  as  the  space  of  a  despatch 
would  allow,  your  grace  will  perceive  that  the 
services  in  which  the  general  and  other  officers 
of  the  army  were  engaged  were  of  no  ordinary 
character;  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  sub- 
mitting them  for  your  grace's  most  favourable 
consideration. 

"  The  mode  in  which  Lieutenant-general  Sir 
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George  Brown  conducted  his  division,  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  demands  the 
expression  of  my  warmest  approbation.  The 
fire  to  which  his  division  was  subjected,  and 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  against,  afford 
no  small  proof  that  his  best  energies  were 
applied  to  the  successful  discharge  of  his  duty. 

"  I  must  speak  in  corresponding  terms  of 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  who 
likewise  conducted  his  division  to  my  perfect 
satisfaction,  and  exhibited  equal  coolness  and 
judgment  in  carrying  out  a  most  difficult  ope- 
ration. 

"  His  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
brought  his  division  into  action  in  support  of 
the  light  division  with  great  ability,  and  had, 
for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  of  showing 
the  enemy  his  devotion  to  her  majesty,  and  to 
the  profession  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  a 
member. 

"  My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  ~R.  England,  Lieutenant-general  the 
Hon.  Sir  George  Cathcart,  and  Lieutenant- 
general  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  for  their  cordial 
assistance  wherever  it  could  be  afforded ;  and 
I  feel  it  my  duty  especially  to  recommend  to 
your  grace's  notice  the  distinguished  conduct 
of  Major-general  Bentinck,  Major-general  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  Major-general  Pennefather, 
Major-general  Codrington,  Brigadier-general 
Adams,  and  Brigadier-general  Buller. 

"  In  the  affair  of  the  previous  day,  Major- 
general  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  exhibited  the 
utmost  spirit  and  coolness,  and  kept  his  brigade 
under  perfect  command. 

"  The  manner  in  which  Brigadier-general 
Strangeways  directed  the  artillery  and  exerted 
himself  to  bring  it  forward  met  my  entire  satis- 
faction. 

"  Lieutenant-general  Sir  John  Burgoyne  was 
constantly  by  my  side,  and  rendered  me,  by  his 
counsel  and  advice,  the  most  valuable  assistance , 
and  the  commanding  royal  engineer  Brigadier- 
general  Tylden,  was  always  at  hand  to  carry 
out  any  service  I  might  direct  him  to  undertake. 

"  I  deeply  regret  to  say  that  he  has  since 
fallen  a  victim  to  cholera,  as  has  Major  Wel- 
lesley,  who  was  present  in  the  affair  of  the 
previous  day,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  then 
suffering  from  serious  illness.  He  had,  during 
the  illness  of  Major-general  Lord  de  Eos,  acted 
for  him  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  Brigadier-general  Estcourt, 
Adjutant-general,  or  of  Brigadier-general  Airey, 
who,  in  the  short  time  he  has  conducted  the 
duties  of  the  quartermaster-general,  has  dis- 
played the  greatest  ability  as  well  as  aptitude 
tor  the  office. 

"  I  am  much  indebted  to  my  military  secre- 
tary, Lieutenant-colonel  Steele,  Major  Lord 
Burghersh,  and  the  officers  of  my  personal 
staff,  for  the  zeal,  intelligence,  and  gallantry 
they  all,  without  exception,  displayed. 
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"  Lieutenant  Derriman,  R.N.,  the  commander 
of  the  Caradoc,  accompanied  me  during  the 
whole  of  the  operation,  and  rendered  me  an 
essential  service,  by  a  close  observation  of  the 
enemy's  movements,  which  his  practised  eye 
enabled  him  accurately  to  watch. 

"  I  lament  to  say  that  Lieutenant-colonel 
Lagondie,  who  was  attached  to  my  head-quar- 
ters by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  fell  into 
the  enemy's  hands  on  the  19th,  on  his  return 
from  Prince  Napoleon's  division,  where  he  had 
obligingly  goue,  at  my  request,  with  a  commu- 
nication to  his  imperial  highness. 

"  This  misfortune  is  deeply  regretted,  both 
by  myself  and  the  officers  of  my  personal  staff. 
"  The  other  officer  placed  with  me  under 
similar  circumstances,  Major  Vico,  afforded  me 
all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  sparing  no  exer- 
tion to  be  of  use. 

"  I  cannot  omit  to  make  known  to  your 
grace  the  cheerfulness  with  which  the  regi- 
mental officers  of  the  army  have  submitted  to 
most  unusual  privations. 

"  My  anxiety  to  bring  into  the  country  every 
cavalry  and  infantry  soldier  who  was  available, 
prevented  me  from  embarking  their  baggage 
animals,  and  these  officers  have  v/ith  them  at 
this  moment  nothing  but  what  they  can  carry, 
and  they,  equally  with  the  men,  are  without 
tents  or  covering  of  any  kind. 

"  I  have  not  heard  a  single  murmur.  All 
seem  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  the 
arrangement ;  and  they  feel,  I  trust,  satisfied 
that  I  shall  bring  up  their  bat-horses  at  the 
earliest  moment. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  troops  has  been  ad- 
mirable. When  it  is  considered  that  they  have 
suffered  severely  from  sickness  during  the  last 
two  months ;  that,  since  they  landed  in  the 
Crimea,  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  extremes 
of  wet,  cold,  and  heat ;  that  the  daily  toil  to 
provide  themselves  with  water  has  been  exces- 
sive, and  that  they  have  been  pursued  by 
cholera  to  the  very  battle-field,  I  do  not  go  be- 
yond the  truth  in  declaring  that  they  merit  the 
highest  commendation. 

"  In  the  ardour  of  attack  they  forgot  all  they 
had  endured,  and  displayed  that  high  courage, 
that  gallant  spirit,  for  which  the  British  soldier 
is  ever  distinguished,  and  under  the  heaviest 
fire,  they  maintained  the  same  determination  to 
conquer  as  they  had  exhibited  before  they  went 
into  action.  I  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty, 
my  lord  duke,  if  I  did  not  express  to  your 
grace,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  my  deep 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  royal  navy  for  the  invaluable  assistance  they 
afforded  the  army  upon  this  as  on  every  occa- 
sion where  it  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
our  operations. 

"  They  watched  the  progress  of  the  day  with 
the  most  intense  anxiety,  and  as  the  best  way  of 
evincing  their  participation  in  our  success,  and 
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their  sympathy  in  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded, 
they  never  ceased,  from  the  close  of  the  battle 
till  we  left  the  ground  this  morning,  to  provide 
for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  to  carry  them 
down  to  the  beach — a  labour  in  which  some  of 
the  officers  even  volunteered  to  participate  ;  an 
act  which  I  shall  never  cease  to  recollect  with 
the  warmest  thankfulness. 

"  I  mention  no  names,  fearing  I  might  omit 
some  who  ought  to  be  spoken  of;  but  none 
who  were  associated  with  us  spared  any  exer- 
tion they  could  apply  to  so  sacred  a  duty. 

"  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  who  had  charge  of  the 
whole,  was,  as  always,  most  prominent  in  ren- 
dering assistance  and  providing  for  emergen- 
cies." 

"  I  enclose  the  return  of  killed  and  wounded.* 
It  is,  I  lament  to  say,  very  large ;  but  I  hope, 
all  circumstances  considered,  that  it  will  be  felt 
that  no  life  was  unnecessarily  exposed,  and  that 
such  an  advantage  could  not  be  achieved  without 
a  considerable  sacrifice. 

"  I  cannot  venture  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
the  Russian  loss.  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
great,  and  such  is  the  report  in  the  country. 

"  The  number  of  prisoners  who  are  not  hurt 
is  small ;  but  the  wounded  amount  to  eight  or 
nine  hundred.  Two  general  officers — Major- 
generala  Karganoff  and  Shokanoff — fell  into  our 
hands.  The  former  is  very  badly  wounded. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  move- 
ments of  the  French  army — that  will  be  done 
by  an  abler  hand  ;  but  it  is  due  to  them  to  say 
that  their  operations  were  eminently  successful, 
and  that  under  the  guidance  of  their  dis- 
tinguished commander,  Marshal  St.  Arnaud, 
they  manifested  the  utmost  gallantry,  the 
greatest  ardour  for  the  attack,  and  the  high 
military  qualities  for  which  they  are  so  famed. 

"This  despatch  will  be  delivered  to  your 
grace  by  Major  Lord  Burghersh,  who  is  capable 
of  affording  you  the  fullest  information,  and 
whom  I  beg  to  recommend  to  your  especial 
notice. 

"  I  have,  &c.  EAOLAN. 

"  His  grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  &c." 

This  despatch  was  addressed  to  the  Eng- 
lish minister  of  war,  and  through  him,  there- 
fore, to  the  country ;  but  the  following  gen- 
eral order  was  addressed  to  the  brave  British 
troops,  by  whose  exertions  the  victory  had, 
to  a  great  extent,  been  gained : — 

"  Head-quarters,  Alma  Eiver, 

"  Sept.  22nd,  1854,. 

"  The  commander  of  the  forces  congratulates 
the  troops  on  the  brilliant  success  that  attended 
their  unrivalled  efforts  in  the  battle  of  the  20th 

*  Lists  of  killed  and  wounded,  though  important 
in  a  general's  despatch,  are  here  omitted  as  possess- 
ing but  an  evanescent  interest,  and  therefore  not 
admissible  in  an  historical  work. 
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inst.,  on  which  occasion  they  carried  a  most 
formidable  position,  defended  by  large  masses  of 
Russian  infantry  and  a  most  powerful  and 
numerous  artillery. 

"  Their  conduct  was  in  unison  with  that  of 
our  gallant  allies,  whose  spirited  and  successful 
attack  of  the  left  of  the  heights  occupied  by  the 
enemy  cannot  fail  to  have  attracted  their  notice 
and  admiration. 

"  The  commander  of  the  forces  thanks  the 
army  most  warmly  for  its  gallant  exertions. 
He  witnessed  them  with  pride  and  satisfaction, 
and  it  will  be  his  pleasing  duty  to  report,  for 
the  queen's  information,  how  well  they  have 
earned  her  majesty's  approbation  and  how  glo- 
riously maintained  the  honour  of  the  British 
name. 

"  Lord  Raglan  condoles  most  sincerely  with 
the  troops  on  the  loss  of  so  many  gallant 
officers  and  brave  men,  whose  memory  it  will 
be  a  consolation  to  their  friends  to  feel  will  ever 
be  cherished  in  the  annals  of  our  army. 

"  3.  B.  B.  ESTCOURT, 

"  Adjutant-general." 

The  following  despatches  were  received 
by  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
from  Vice-admiral  Dundas.  They  contain 
intelligence  as  to  the  proceedings  of  her 
majesty's  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  during  the 
action : — 
Attack  of  the  Russian  intrenchmenis  on  the  Alma 

by  the  allied  armies. 
"Britannia— off  the  Alma,  Sept.  21st. 

"Sir,— In  my  letter  of  the  18th  inst.  I 
reported  to  you,  for  the  information  of  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that 
the  allied  armies  were  ready  to  move,  and  I 
now  beg  you  will  acquaint  their  lordships  that, 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  they  marched  to  a 
position  about  two  miles  north  of  the  Alma 
river,  where  they  halted  for  the  night ;  the 
French  and  Turks  on  the  right,  close  to  the 
sea,  and  the  English  to  the  left,  about  four 
miles  inland. 

"  The  Russians,  with  some  5,000  or  6,000 
cavalry  and  artillery,  and  15,000  infantry,  made 
a  demonstration  north  of  the  river,  out  re- 
turned on  the  approach  of  the  armies,  and  re- 
crossed  the  river  at  sunset. 

"  About  noon  on  the  20th  the  allies  advanced 
in  the  same  order  to  force  the  Russian  position 
and  intrenchments  south  of  the  Alma.  This 
was  effected  by  four  o'clock,  the  Russians  re- 
treating apparently  to  the  eastward  of  the  main 
road  to  Sebastopol. 

"  The  Russian  left  fell  back  before  the  French 
very  rapidly,  and  their  batteries  on  the  right 
were  carried  by  the  bayonet  by  the  English. 

"  Our  loss  has  necessarily  been  severe,  and 
is  estimated  at  about  1,200  killed  and  wouuded ; 
that  of  the  French  at  about  900. 

"  The  Russian  loss  has  also  been  great.   Two 
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general-officers  and  three  guns  were  captured 
by  our  men  ;  but  we  have  few  prisoners  beyond 
the  wounded,  in  consequence,  it  is  believed,  of 
our  deficiency  of  cavalry. 

"  Lieutenant  Derriman,  of  the  Caradoc,  ac- 
companied the  staff  of  General  Lord  Eaglan 
during  the  action,  and  I  also  sent  Lieutenant 
Glynn,  of  this  ship,  to  convey  any  message  to 
me  from  his  lordship. 

"  All  the  medical  officers  of  the  fleet  (ex- 
cepting one  in  each  ship),  600  seamen  and 
marines,  and  all  the  boats,  have  been  assisting 
the  wounded,  and  conveying  them  to  the  trans- 
ports that  will  sail  for  the  Bosphorus  as  soon 
is  possible. 

"  I  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  allied 
forces  to  move  to-morrow ;  and  the  Sampson, 
which  I  detached  last  night  with  the  Terrible, 
iff  Sebastopol,  has  signalled  that  the  Russians 
tvere  retreating  on  Sebastopol,  and  that  they 
have  burnt  the  villages  on  the  Katcha. 
"  I  have,  &c., 

"  J.  "W.  D.  DTTJTDAS,  Vice-admiral, 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty." 

Movements  of  the  Fleets  and  Armies. 
"  Britannia— oS  the  Katcha,  Sept.  23rd. 

"  Sir, — I  beg  you  will  inform  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  that  since  my 
letter  to  you  of  the  21st  instant,  the  men  and 
boats  of  the  fleet  have  been  employed  in  bring- 
ing from  the  field  (about  four  miles  distant), 
and  carrying  on  board  the  transports,  the  Eng- 
lish and  Eussian  officers  and  men  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  the  Alma,  as  well  as  the  sick  of 
the  army. 

"  All  the  medical  officers  of  the  different 
ships  have  been  zealously  and  usefully  occupied 
in  attending  them,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to 
send  several  assistant-surgeons  in  the  vessels 
with  the  wounded  to  Constantinople. 

"The  Vulcan  and  Andes,  with  800  wounded 
and  sick,  sailed  for  Constantinople  yesterday, 
and  to-day  the  Orinoco  and  Colombo,  with  900, 
including  some  sixty  or  seventy  Russians,  will 
follow. 

"Another  vessel  (by  the  request  of  Lord 
Eaglan)  with  about  500  wounded  Eussians, 
will  also  proceed,  under  charge  of  the  Fury,  to 
land  them  at  Odessa. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  21st  inst.  the  Eussians 
made  a  very  great  alteration  in  the  position  of 
their  fleet  in  Sebastopol.  I  enclose  a  report 
made  by  Captain  Jones,  of  the  Sampson ;  and  I 
propose  attacking  the  outer  line  the  first  fa- 
vourable opportunity. 

"  Captain  Jones  also  reports  that  great  exer- 
tions appear  to  be  making  to  strengthen  the 
land  defences,  as  well  as  those  by  sea. 

"  New  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the  port 

have  been  erected,  defending  the  entrances  and 

line  of  coast.     One  to   the  north  has  heavy 

guns  of  a  range  of  4,000  yards,  two  shots  having 
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passed  over  the  Sampson  when  nearly  at  that 
distance. 

"  Provisions  for  the  army  have  been  landed, 
and  the  forces  move  on  to-day  towards  Sebasto- 
pol, accompanied  by  the  fleets,  which  have 
anchored  off  the  Katcha. 

"  I  have,  &c.,        J.  W.  D.  DUNDAS, 

"  Vice-admiral. 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty." 

Observations  on  the  Fleet  in  Sebastopol,  made 
on  September  22nd,  1854,  by  Captain  L.   T. 
Jones,  O.  B.,  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Sampson. 
"  Moored  across  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 

from  north  to  south,  are  the  following  vessels  : — 

"  1,  a  frigate,  at  northern  extreme. 

2,  a  two-decker. 

3,  a  three-decker,  with  round  stern. 

4,  a  two-decker. 
6,  a  two-decker. 

6,  a  two-decker  without  masts,  quite  light, 
and  appears  to  be  newly  coppered. 

7,  a  large  frigate." 

Artillery  Greek. 

"  The  topgallant-masts  of  these  are  on  deck, 
and  sails  unbent. 

"The  ship  without  masts  is  lying  across 
Artillery  Creek  ;  inside  is  a  two-decker  ready  for 
sea,  and  bearing  an  admiral's  flag  at  the  mizeu." 

Head  of  Harbour. 

"  The  ships  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  which 
had  hitherto  been  lying  with  their  broadsides  to 
the  entrance,  are  now  lying  with  their  heads  out. 
"  1,  on  the  north  a  two-decker. 

2,  a  two-decker. 

3,  a  two-decker. 

4,  a  two-decker. 

5,  a  two-decker. 

6,  a  three-decker  at  the  entrance  of  the  Dock- 
yard Creek. 

7,  a  three-decker  bearing  an  admiral's  flag  at 
the  fore. 

"  Above  these  are  two  ships ;  one  appears  to 
be  a  line-of-battle  ship  and  the  other  a  frigate." 
Steamers. 

"  Five  steamers  under  the  northern  shore. 
Three  small  steamers  at  the  head  of  the  harbour, 
and  four  in  Careening  Bay." 

General  Observations. 

"  Dockyard  Creek  shuts  in  with  Northern 
Fort  bearing  S.E.  £  E.  Observed  about  500 
infantry  marching  towards  the  town  from  the 
direction  of  Balaklava. 

"  Noticed  about  sixty  men  employed  on  brow 
of  signal  hill,  and  carrying  mould  from  brink 
of  cliff  to  Square  Fort. 

"  3.45  P.M. — Cape  Constantino  and  ships  in 
one  bearing,  S.  i  W." 

Sinking  of  the  Russian  ships  at  the  entrance  of 

the  harbour  of  Sebastopol. 
"  Britannia— off  the  Katcha,  Sept.  24th. 
"  Sir, — In  my  letter  of  yesterday,  I  reported 
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tho  extraordinary  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  position  hitherto  maintained  by  the 
enemy's  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol,  and 
I  now  beg  you  will  acquaint  the  lord's  commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty  that  the  same  afternoon, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  allied  fleets  in  sight  of 
Sebastopol,  the  whole  of  the  vessels  moored 
across  the  harbour  were  sunk  by  the  Russians, 
leaving  their  masts  more  or  less  above  water, 
and  I  went  last  evening  to  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  to  assure  myself  of  this  singular  event. 

"  Captain  Drummond  has  examined  the  har- 
bour this  morning,  and  reports  that  the  lower 
mast-heads  of  the  ships  are  generally  above 
water;  that  the  passage  is  closed,  except  per- 
haps a  small  space  near  the  shoal  off  the  north 
battery,  and  the  double  booms  inside  are  thus 
rendered  more  secure. 

"  Eight  sail-of-the-line  are  moored  east  and 
west,  inside  of  the  booms,  and  three  of  the 
ships  are  heeled  over  to  give  their  guns  more 
elevation  to  sweep  over  the  land  to  the  north- 
ward. 

"An  intelligent  seaman,  a  deserter,  who 
escaped  from  Sebastopol  on  the  22nd,  had 
partly  prepared  me  for  some  extraordinary 
movement.  He  had  informed  me  that  the 
crews  of  the  ships  moored  across  the  harbour 
(to  one  of  which  he  had  been  attached)  had 
been  landed,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
in  each  ship;  that  the  vessels  were  plugged 
ready  for  sinking;  that  the  guns  and  stores 
were  all  on  board ;  and  that  the  other  ships 
were  moored  under  the  south  side  to  defend 
the  harbour  from  attack  from  the  northward. 
He  reported  that  the  battle  of  Alma  had  greatly 
dispirited  the  Russians;  that  the  troops  had 
retreated  on  Sebastopol  without  a  halt;  and 
that  he  believes  the  whole  Russian  force  not  to 
exceed  40,000.  The  man's  statements  were 
clear,  and  on  points  that  came  under  his  own 
observation  were  mostly  corroborated,  and  I 
consider  reliance  may  be  placed  on  his  informa- 
tion generally,  considering  the  means  his  sta- 
tion in  life  afforded  of  enabling  him  to  obtain 
it.  At  the  request  of  Lord  Raglan,  I  have  sent 
him  on  shore  to  act  as  a  guide  to  the  army  on 
their  approach  to  the  environs  of  Sebastopol. 

"  The  allied  armies  moved  this  afternoon  to 
take  up  a  position  to  the  south  of  the  port  of 
Sebastopol,  and  the  fleet  will  move  so  as  to 
meet  their  arrival  there. 

"  I  have,  &c., 
"  J.  W.  D.  DUNDAS,  Vice-admiral." 

The  following  eloquent  and  dramatic  des- 
patch, which  is  peculiarly  French  in  its  style, 
was  addressed  after  the  battle  of  which  it  is 
a  description,  to  the  Emperor  of  France. 
"  No  one,"  said  the  Moniteur,  "  can  read 
without  emotion  this  simple  recital  of  a 
great  victory,  where  the  general-in-chief 
speaks  of  every  one  except  himself." 


Field  of  Battle  of  Alma,  Sept.  21st. 

Sire,  —  The  cannon  of  your  majesty  has 
spoken;  we  have  gained  a  complete  victory. 
It  is  a  glorious  day,  sire,  to  add  to  the  military 
annals  of  France,  and  your  majesty  will  have 
one  name  more  to  add  to  the  victories  fhich 
adorn  the  flags  of  the  French  army. 

The  Russians  had  yesterday  assembled  all 
their  forces,  and  collected  all  their  means,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Alma. 
Prince  M entschikofi"  commanded  in  person.  All 
the  heights  were  crowned  with  redoubts  and 
formidable  batteries.  The  Russian  army  reck- 
oned 40,000  bayonets,  from  all  points  of  the 
Crimea;  in  the  morning  there  arrived  from 
Theodosia  6,000  cavalry  and  180  pieces  of 
heavy  and  field  artillery.  From  the  heights 
which  they  occupied,  the  Russians  could  count 
our  men  man  by  man  from  the  19th  to  the 
moment  when  we  arrived  on  the  Bubbanach. 
On  the  20th,  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I 
carried  into  operation  with  the  division  of 
General  Bosquet,  reinforced  by  eight  Turkish 
battalions,  a  movement  which  turned  the  left 
of  the  Russians  and  some  of  their  batteries. 
General  Bosquet  manoeuvred  with  as  much 
intelligence  as  bravery.  This  movement  de- 
cided the  success  of  the  day.  I  had  arranged 
that  the  English  should  extend  their  left,  in 
order  at  the  same  time  to  threaten  the  right  of 
the  Russians  while  I  should  occupy  them  in 
the  centre,  but  their  troops  did  not  arrive  in 
line  until  half-past  ten.  They  bravely  made  up 
for  this  delay.  At  half-past  twelve  the  line  of 
the  allied  army,  occupying  an  extent  of  more 
than  a  league,  arrived  on  the  Alma,  and  was 
received  by  a  terrible  fire  from  the  tirailleurs. 

In  this  movement  the  head  of  the  column  of 
General  Bosquet  appeared  on  the  heights,  and 
I  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  attack.  The 
Alma  was  crossed  at  double-quick  time.  Prince 
Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  his  division,  took  pos- 
session of  the  large  village  of  Alma,  under  the 
fire  of  the  Russian  batteries.  The  prince  showed 
himself  worthy  of  the  great  name  he  bears.  We 
then  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  heights,  under 
the  fire  of  the  Russian  batteries.  There,  sire, 
commenced  a  real  battle  along  all  the  line — a 
battle  with  its  episodes  of  brilliant  feats  of 
valour.  Tour  majesty  may  be  proud  of  your 
soldiers :  they  have  not  degenerated :  they  are 
the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz  and  of  Jena.  At 
half-past  four  the  French  army  was  everywhere 
victorious.  All  the  positions  had  been  carried 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  the  cry  of  "  Vive 
FEmpereur  !"  which  resounded  throughout  the 
day.  Never  was  such  enthusiasm  seen ;  even 
the  wounded  rose  from  the  ground  to  join  in  it. 
Ou  our  left  the  English  met  with  large  masses 
of  the  enemy  and  with  great  difficulties,  but 
everything  was  surmounted.  The  English  at- 
tacked the  Russian  positions  in  admirable 
order  under  the  fire  of  their  cannon,  carried 
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them,  and  drove  off  the  Eussians.    The  bravery 
of  Lord  Raglan  rivals  that  of  antiquity.    In  the 
midst  of  cannon  and  musket  shot  he  displayed 
calmness  which  never  left  him.     The  French 
ines  formed  on  the  heights  and  the  artillery 
opened  its  fire.     Then  it  was  no  longer  a  re- 
;reat,  but  a  rout;   the  Eussians  threw  away 
;heir  muskets  and  knapsacks  in  order  to  run 
;he  faster.     If,  sire,  I  had  had  cavalry  I  should 
lave  obtained  immense  results,  and  Mentschi- 
soff  would  no  longer  have  had  an  army ;  but  it 
was  late,  our  troops  were  harassed,  and  the  am- 
munition of  the  artillery  was  exhausted.     At 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  encamped  on  the 
very  bivouac  of  the  Eussians.     My  tent  is  on 
the  very  spot  where  that  of  Prince  Mentschi- 
koff  stood  in  the  morning,  and  who  thought 
himself  so  sure  of  beating  us  that  he  left  his 
carriage  there.     I  have  taken  possession  of  it, 
with  his  pocketbook  and  correspondence,  and 
shall  take  advantage  of  the  valuable  informa- 
tion it  contains.     The  Eussian  army  will  pro- 
bably be  able  to  rally  two  leagues  from  this, 
and  I  shall  find  it  to-morrow  on  the  Katcha, 
but  beaten  and  demoralized,  while  the  allied 
army  is  full  of  ardour  and  enthusiasm.     I  have 
been  compelled  to  remain  here  in  order  to  send 
our  wounded  and  those  of  the  Eussians  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  to   procure   ammunition  and 
provisions  from  the  fleet.     The  English  have 
had  1,500  men  put  Tiors  de  combat.     The  Duke 
of  Cambridge  is  well ;  his  division  and  that  of 
Sir  Gr.  Brown  were  superb.     I  have  to  regret 
about  1,200  men  hors  de  combat,  three  officers 
killed,  fifty-four  wounded,  253  sub-officew  and 
soldiers  killed,  and  1,033  wounded.     General 
Canrobert,  to  whom  is  due  in  part  the  honour 
of  the  day,  was  slightly  wounded  by  the  splin- 
ter of  a  shell  which  struck  him  in  the  breast 
and  hand,  but  he  is  doing  very  well.     General 
Thomas,  of  the  division  of  the  prince,  is  seri- 
ously wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  abdomen.     The 
Eussians  have  lost  about  5,000  men.     The  field 
of  battle  is  covered  with  their  dead,  and  our 
field  hospitals  are  full  of  their  wounded.     We 
have  counted   a  proportion  of  seven  Eussian 
dead  bodies   for   one   French.      The   Eussian 
artillery  caused  us  loss,  but  ours  is  very  superior 
to  theirs.     I  shall  all  my  life  regret  not  having 
had  with  me   my  two   regiments   of  African 
chasseurs.     The  Zouaves  were  the  admiration 
of  both  armies;  they  are  the  first  soldiers  in 
the  world. 

Accept,   sire,  the  homage   of  my  profound 
respect  and  of  my  entire  devotedness. 

MAESHAL  A.  DE  ST.  ABNATTD. 

The  following  order  of  the  day  was  also 
addressed  by  the  marshal  to  his  troops  : — 

Soldiers! — France  and  the  emperor  will  be 
satisfied  with  you.     At  Alma  you  have  proved 
to  the  Eussians  that  you  are  the  worthy  de- 
scendants of  the  conquerors  of  Eylau  and  of  the 
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Moskowa.  You  have  rivalled  in  courage  your 
allies  the  English,  and  your  bayonets  have  car- 
ried formidable  and  well-defended  positions. 
Soldiers !  you  will  again  meet  the  Eussians  on 
your  road,  and  you  will  conquer  them  as  you 
lave  done  to-day,  to  the  cry  of  "  Vive  I'Em- 
tereur!"  and  you  will  only  stop  at  Sebastopol: 
t  is  there  you  will  enjoy  the  repose  which  you 
will  have  well  deserved. 

Field  of  battle  of  Alma,  Sept.  20th. 

Fuller  particulars  of  the  battle  were  con- 
fined in  the  following  additional  despatches 
"rom  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  to  the  French 
minister  at  war : — 

Head-quarters,  Bivouac  of  the  Alma,  Sept.  21. 

M.  le  Marechal, — My  telegraphic  despatch 
of  yesterday  gave  you  a  brief  summary  of  the 
results  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma.  The  accom- 
panying sketch,  hastily  done  as  it  is,  will  give 
you  a  more  complete  idea  of  it.  From  it  you 
will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  difficulties  which 
we  have  had  to  overcome  in  the  capture  of  those 
formidable  positions.  The  course  of  the  river 
Alma  is  winding,  with  steep  banks,  and  with 
fords  few  and  difficult  of  passage.  The  Eus- 
sians had  posted  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
covered  with  trees,  gardens,  and  houses,  and  in 
the  village  of  Bouliouk,  a  mass  of  sharpshooters, 
who  were  well  covered,  armed  with  rifles,  and 
who  received  the  heads  of  our  columns  with  a 
galling  and  continuous  fire.  The  flank  move- 
ment of  General  Bosquet,  commanding  the 
2nd  division,  and  which  that  officer  executed  on 
the  right  with  much  intelligence  and  vigour, 
had  fortunately  prepared  the  forward  and  direct 
march  of  the  two  other  divisions,  and  of  the 
English  army.  Nevertheless,  the  position  of 
that  general  officer,  who  for  a  long  time  found 
himself  alone  on  the  heights  with  a  single 
brigade,  might  be  endangered,  and  General 
Canrobert  had,  in  order  to  support  him,  to 
make  a  vigorous  turn  in  the  direction  indicated 
in  the  sketch.  I  had  him  supported  by  a  bri- 
gade of  the  4th  division,  which  was  in  reserve, 
while  the  other  brigade  of  the  same  division, 
following  General  Bosquet,  proceeded  to  sup- 
port him. 

The  3rd  division  marched  right  to  the  centre 
of  the  position,  having  the  English  army  on  its 
left.  It  had  been  arranged  with  Lord  Eaglan, 
that  his  troops  should  make  on  their  left  a 
flank  movement,  analogous  to  that  which  Gene- 
ral Bosquet  effected  on  his  right,  but,  inces- 
santly menaced  by  the  cavalry,  and  with  great 
numbers  of.  the  enemy's  troops  posted  on  the 
heights,  the  left  of  the  English  army  had  to 
give  up  the  execution  of  that  part  of  the  plan. 

The  general  movement  began  at  the  moment 
when  General  Bosquet,  protected  by  the  fleet, 
appeared  on  the  heights.  The  gardens,  from 
which  an  incessant  fire  of  Eussian  sharpshooters 
poured,  were  before  long  occupied  by  our 
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troops.     Our  artillery  moved  in  turn  up  to  the 
gardens,  and  began  to  cannonade  the  .Russian 
battalions  which  were  echelonned  along  the  de- 
clivities in  support  of  their  retreating  sharp- 
shooters.    Our  troops,  pressing  on  with  incre- 
dible boldness,  followed  them  along  the  slopes, 
and  1  lost  no  time  in  moving  my  first  line  across 
the  gardens.    Each  man  passed  where  he  could, 
and  our  columns  ascended  the  heights  under  a 
fire   of  musketry  and   of   cannon   which   was 
powerless  to  arrest  their  march.     The  crest  of 
the  heights  was  crowned,  and  I  sent  out  my 
second  fine  to  the  support  of  the  first,  which 
dashed  onward  to  the  cry  of  "  Vive  VEmpereur!" 
The  reserve  artillery  was  in  turn  carried  along 
with  a  rapidity  which  the  obstacles  presented 
by  the  river  and  the  steepness  of  the  ascent 
rendered  extremely  difficult.     The  battalions  of 
the  enemy,  driven  back  upon-  the  plateau,  soon 
opened  their  guns  and  musketry  on  our  lines, 
but  which  terminated  in  their  definitive  retreat, 
effected  in  very  bad  order.     A  few  thousand 
cavalry  would  have  enabled  me  to  convert  that 
retreat  into  a  regular  rout.     The  night  came 
on,  and  I  prepared  to  establish  my  bivouac  with 
water  in  our  neighbourhood.     I  encamped  on 
the  field  of  battle,  while  the  enemy  was  disap- 
pearing from  the  horizon,  and  leaving  the  ground 
strewn  with  his  dead  and  wounded,  besides  the 
large  number  he  had  already  taken  off.     While 
those   events   were  passing  on  the  right  and 
centre,  the  lines  of  the  English  army  crossed 
the  river  in  front  of  the  village  of  Bouliouk,  and 
advanced  to  the  positions  which  the  Russians 
had  fortified,  and  where  they  concentrated  con- 
siderable masses,  for  they  bad  not  judged  that 
the   steep  declivities   comprised   between  that 
point  and  the  sea,  and  covered  by  a  natural 
ditch,  could  be  occupied  by  force  by  our  troops. 
The   English    army   encountered    therefore    a 
strong  and   well    organised    resistance.      The 
combat  which  it  opened  was  of  the  warmest, 
and  does  the  highest  honour  to  our  brave  allies. 
In  short,  M.  le  Mart-dial,   the   battle   of  the 
Alma,  in  which  more  than  120,000  men,  with 
180  pieces  of  cannon,  have  been  engaged,  is  a 
brilliant  victory,  and  the  Russian  army  would 
not  have  recovered  from  it  if,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  I  had  cavalry  to  pursue  the  disorgan- 
ised masses  of  infantry  who  were  retiring  from 
before   us  loose  and   scattered.      This   battle 
proves,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  supe 
riority  of  our  arms  at  the  very  commencement 
of  this  war.    It  has  in  a  great  degree  weakened 
the  confidence  of  the  Russian  army  in  itself, 
and  especially  in  the  positions  long  previously 
prepared,  and  on  which  they  awaited  us.     That 
army  was  composed  of  the  16th  and  17th  divi- 
sions of  Russian  infantry,  of  a  brigade  of  the 
llith,  of  a  brigade  of  the  14th  division  of  reserve 
of  the  foot  chasseurs  of  the  Gth  corps,  armed 
with  rifles  throwing  oblong  balls,  of  four  bri- 
gades of  artillery,  two  of  which  were  mounted, 


and  of  a  battery  drawn  from  the  reserve  park 
of  siege  artillery,  comprising  twelve  pieces  of 
iarge  calibre.  The  cavalry  was  about  5,000, 
and  the  whole  force  might  be  estimated  at 
about  50,000  men,  commanded  by  Prince 
Mentschikoff  in  person.  It  is  difficult  for  us 
bo  estimate  the  loss  of  the  Russian  army,  but  it 
must  be  considerable,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
killed  and  wounded  that  they  could  not  take  off, 
and  who  remained  in  our  hands.  In  the  ravines 
of  the  Alma,  on  the  plateaux  in  front,  on  the 
ground  forming  the  position  taken  from  the 
enemy  by  the  English  troops,  the  earth  is 
strewn  with  more  than  10,000  muskets,  haver- 
sacks, and  other  articles  of  equipment.  We 
devoted  the  whole  day  to  burying  their  dead  in 
all  directions  where  they  were  found  and  in 
attending  to  their  wounded,  whom  I  have 
ordered  to  be  transported  with  our  own  men 
on  board  the  ships  of  the  fleets,  to  be  conveyed 
to  Constantinople.  All  the  Russian  officers, 
generals  included,  were  clothed  in  the  coarse 
great-coat  of  the  soldiers  ;  it  is  therefore  difficult 
to  distinguish  them  in  the  midst  of  the  dead  or 
of  the  few  prisoners  we  have  been  able  to  make. 
Yet  it  appears  certain  that  there  are  two  gene- 
ral officers  among  the  prisoners  made  by  the 
English. 

The  battle  of  the  Alma,  in  which  the  allied 
armies  have  reciprocally  given  pledges  which 
they  cannot  forget,  will  render  closer  and  more 
solid  the  bonds  which  unite  them.  Thte  Otto- 
man division,  which  marched  to  the  support  of 
General  Bosquet's  in  its  turning  movement, 
performed  prodigies  of  rapidity  to  reach  the 
line  along  the  road  on  the  sea-shore,  which  I 
had  traced  out  for  them.  It  was  not  able  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  battle  which  was 
going  on  in  front  of  it,  but  these  troops  ex- 
hibited an  ardour  at  least  equal  to  our  own ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  the  hopes 
I  found  on  the  co-operation  of  those  excellent 
auxiliaries. 

Every  one  has  gallantly  done  his  duty,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  make  a  selection 
between  bodies  of  troops,  officers,  and  soldiers 
who  have  shown  most  vigour  in  action,  and  who 
deserve  to  have  particular  mention  made  of 
them.  I  have  already  noticed  the  important 
part  taken  by  the  division  of  General  Bosquet 
in  its  turning  movement,  during  which  his  first 
brigade,  established  alone  on  the  heights,  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
five  batteries  of  artillery.  The  1st  division 
mounted  the  heights  by  the  steepest  ascents 
with  an  ardour  of  which  its  chief,  General  Can- 
robert,  gave  it  the  example.  This  honourable 
general  officer  was  struck  in  the  chest  by  the 
bursting  of  a  shell ;  but  he  remained  on  horse- 
back till  the  close  of  the  action,  and  his  wound 
will  have  no  disagreeable  consequences.  The 
3rd  division,  led  on  with  the  greatest  vigour  by 
his  imperial  highness  Prince  Napoleon,  took 
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the  most  brilliant  part  in  the  combat  fought  on 
the  plateau,  arid  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing to  the  prince  iny  congratulations  in 
presence  of  his  division.  General  Thomas, 
commanding  the  2nd  brigade  of  this  division, 
was  severely  wounded  when  leading  on  his  men 
to  the  attack  of  the  plateau.  The  2nd  brigade 
of  the  division  of  General  Forey,  when  ad- 
vancing to  the  support  of  the  1st  division  under 
the  orders  of  General  d'Aurelle,  nobly  figured 
in  the  combat.  Lieutenant  Poitevin,  of  the 
39th  regiment  of  the  line,  held  on  the  telegraph 
building  which  formed  the  central  point  of  the 
enemy's  defence  the  colours  of  his  regiment. 
He  met  a  glorious  death  at  his  post.  He  was 
struck  by  a  cannon-ball.  During  the  whole  of 
the  battle  the  artillery  performed  a  principal 
part,  and  I  cannot  sufficiently  praise  the  energy 
and  intelligence  with  which  that  select  corps 
conducted  it.  In  a  future  report,  the  materials 
of  which  I  am  now  collecting,  I  shall  lay  before 
you  the  names  of  the  officers,  the  sub-officers, 
and  soldiers  who  have  merited  the  honour  of 
being  mentioned  in  general  orders.  I  shall 
append  to  it  a  prayer  for  the  rewards  which 
you  will  certainly  find  to  be  merited. 

Accept,   M.  le  Marechal,  the  expression  of 
my  respectful  sentiments. 

A.  DE  ST.  AnNAtro,  Marshal, 
Commanding- in-chief. 

Head-quarters  at  Alma,  Field  of  Battle  of  the 

Alma,  22nd  of  Sept.,  1854. 
M.  le  Ministre,— My  official  report  gives 
your  excellency  the  details  of  the  glorious  day 
of  the  20th,  but  I  cannot  allow  the  courier  to 
leave  without  saying  a  few  words  about  our 
brave  soldiers.  The  soldiers  of  Friedland  and 
of  Austerlitz  are  still  under  our  flag,  M.  le 
Marechal.  The  battle  of  the  Alma  has  proved 
that  fact.  We  witness  the  same  impetuosity, 
the  same  brilliant  bravery.  One  can  do  any- 
thing with  such  men  whenever  you  inspire 
them  with  confidence.  The  allied  armies  have 
taken  positions  that  were  truly  formidable. 
"When  examining  them  yesterday  I  saw  how- 
favourable  they  were  to  resistance,  and,  in 
truth,  if  the  French  and  English  had  occupied 
them,  the  Russians  never  could  have  taken 
them.  Now  that  we  are  more  calm,  and  that 
the  information  which  reaches  us  by  means  of 
deserters  and  prisoners  becomes  more  precise, 
we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  loss  inflicted  on 
the  enemy.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  is  con- 
siderable. The  deserters  speak  of  more  than 
6,000  men.  Their  army  is  demoralised.  On 
the  evening  of  the  20th  it  was  cut  in  two. 
Prince  Mentschikoff,  with  the  left  wing,  marched 
on  Bakshiserai;  the  right  wing  moved  on  Belbek. 
But  they  were  without  food,  their  wounded 
encumbered  them,  and  the  road  is  strewn  with 
their  wounded.  It  is  a  glorious  success,  which 
does  honour  to  our  troops,  adds  a  fine  pa^e  to 
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our  military  history,  and  gives  to  the  army  a 
feeling  worth  20,000  more  men.  The  Russians 
have  left  on  the  field  of  battle  near  10,000 
haversacks  and  more  than  5,000  muskets.  It 
Was  a  regular  rout.  Prince  Mentschikoff  and 
his  generals  were  loudly  boasting  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th,  in  their  camp,  which  I  now 
occupy.  I  believe  that  they  are  rather  crest- 
fallen by  this  (qu'ils  ont  un  peu  I'oreille  basse.) 
The  Russian  general  had  demanded  at  Alma 
rations  for  three  weeks.  I  suspect  that  he  will 
have  stopped  the  convoy  on  its  way.  Tour  ex- 
cellency will  be  able  to  judge  how  much  display 
there  is  in  all  Russian  affairs.  In  three  days  I 
shall  be  before  Sebastopol,  and  I  shall  be  able 
to  tell  your  excellency  its  just  value.  The  feel- 
ing and  spirit  of  the  army  are  admirable.  The 
ships  which  are  gone  to  Varna  for  reinforce- 
ments of  troops  of  all  arms  have  left  since  the 
18th.  They  will  reach  me  at  Belbek  before  the 
end  of  the  month.  My  health  is  still  the  same. 
It  keeps  up,  between  suffering,  crises,  and 
duty.  All  this  does  not  prevent  my  remaining 
twelve  hours  on  horseback  on  the  day  of  battle  ; 
but  will  not  my  strength  betray  me  P  Fare- 
well, M.  le  Mare'chal.  I  shall  write  to  your 
excellency  from  before  Sebastopol. 

Adieu,  M.  le  Ministre,  &c., 

A.  DE  ST.  ARNAUD,  Marshal, 
Commanding-in-chief  the  army  of  the  East. 

Admiral  Hamelin  also  forwarded  to  the 
French  government  the  following  report, 
which  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  great  war  picture  : — 

Ville  de  Paris,  Sept.  23rd. 
On  the  21st  of  September  I  hastened  to  send 
you  a  telegraphic  despatch  of  the  brilliant  vic- 
tory which  our  troops  have  gained  over  the 
Russians  on  the  river  Alma.  I  have  it  in  my 
power  to-day  to  add  some  further  details,  and, 
in  order  that  you  may  understand  them,  I  en- 
close you  two  sketches.  The  first  explains  the 
intended  plan  of  attack  of  the  combined  armies 
decided  on  the  19th  for  the  following  day ;  the 
other  shows  the  positions  on  the  Alma  where 
our  troops  attacked  the  left  and  centre  of  the 
Russian  army  in  sight  of  the  fleet,  which  move- 
ment was  supported  by  shells  from  the  steamers. 
Tour  excellency  has  only  to  glance  at  the  first 
drawing  in  order  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
plan  in  a  military  point  of  view.  Accordingly, 
it  was  agreed  on  that  the  second  division  should 
march  along  the  sea-shore,  cross  the  Alma  at 
the  ford,  which  had  been  sounded  by  the  boats 
in  the  morning,  and  carry  the  heights  of  the 
extreme  left  of  the  enemy,  protected  at  the 
same  time  by  eight  steamers  that  I  had  placed 
in  a  position  to  bear  on  this  point ;  whilst  the 
1st  and  3rd  divisions,  under  the  marshal's 
orders,  were  to  attack  in  front  the  enemy's 
centre,  and  the  entire  English  army  was  to 
turn  the  extreme  right.  This  operation  was 
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executed  almost  as  it  had  been  planned,  although 
our  troops,  after  crossing  the  Alma,  had  to 
climb  cliffs  almost  perpendicular,  where  our 
African  soldiers  gave  extraordinary  proofs  of 
agility  and  daring.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to 
these  wonderful  acts  of  intrepidity  and  speed, 
and,  I  must  also  add,  to  the  terror  caused  by 
the  shells  from  the  steamers  among  the  enemy's 
cavalry  on  the  extreme  right,  that  General 
Bosquet's  division  operated  with  such  brilliant 
success,  and  was  able  to  attack  the  centre  an 
hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  action. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  marshal's  two  divisions 
after  a  very  sharp  action  with  the  enemy's 
rifles  on  the  banks  of  the  Alma,  were  ascending 
with  the  same  boldness  those  natural  ramparts 
where  the  enemy's  centre  was  posted  in  the 
greatest  security.  In  the  meantime  the  English 
army,  instead  of  turning,  as  at  first  intended, 
the  extreme  right,  made  a  vigorous  attack  on 
the  strong  intrenchments  of  the  right.  The 
Russians,  besides  numerous  field-pieces  placed 
in  battery  along  their  lines,  had  also  on  this 
spot  twelve  32-pounders,  which  our  brave  allies 
succeeded  in  capturing  after  a  terrible  loss. 
In  short,  the  attack  commenced  at  half-past 
twelve,  and  all  the  positions  were  carried  at 
half-past  three ;  the  Russian  army  was  in  full 
retreat,  and  the  several  corps  of  which  it  was 
composed  were  in  the  utmost  confusion,  cover- 
ing the  positions  which  had  just  been  taken 
with  their  dead  and  wounded.  The  want  of 
cavalry  prevented  our  taking  thousands  of 
prisoners  and  a  great  number  of  cannon.  The 
casualties  in  the  allied  armies  were,  I  regret  to 
say,  very  serious,  in  consequence  of  the  strong 
positions  which  they  had  to  carry ;  our  loss,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  amounts  to  about  1,500, 
and  that  of  the  English  from  1,500  to  2,000. 
The  road  between  the  Katcha  and  the  Alma 
was  nearly  covered  with  the  enemy's  dead,  not 
to  mention  the  thousands  which  remained  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Three  of  our  steam-frigates 
have  been  dispatched  to  Constantinople  with  our 
wounded,  having  also  on  board  some  of  the 
enemy,  who  are  treated  like  our  own  soldiers. 
To-day  we  accompany  the  army,  who  are 
marching  on  the  Katcha. 

I  am,  with  profound  respect, 
Tour  Excellency's  obedient  servant, 

HAMELIN. 

The  concluding  words  of  the  last  despatch 
of  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  proved  prophetic  : — 
"  "Will  not  my  strength  betray  me?"  He 
had  long  been  suffering  severely  from  an 
affection  of  the  heart,  and  he  accepted  the 
command  of  the  French  army  in  the  East 
with  the  conviction  that  he  could  not  live 
long;  but  yet  he  thought  long  enough  for 
glory — long  enough  to  place  the  colours  of 
his  nation  on  the  walla  of  Sebastopol ! 
Though  disappointed  in  the  latter  expecta- , 


tion,  he  died  almost  in  the  arms  of  victory, 
and  sank  to  repose  in  glory  !  On  the  25th 
of  September,  feeling  the  approach  of  death, 
he  resigned  the  command  of  the  army  to 
General  Canrobert.  In  the  farewell  which 
he  addressed  to  the  army,  dated  from  his 
bivouac  on  the  26th  of  September,  he  says, 
that  overcome  by  the  cruel  disease  against 
which  he  had  so  long  struggled,  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  the  command.  He  paid 
a  high  compliment  to  his  successor,  General 
Canrobert,  who,  he  said,  "  will  pursue  the 
victory  of  the  Alma,  and  will  have  the  good 
fortune  which  I  had  imagined  for  myself — 
that  of  leading  you  to  Sebastopol."  After 
much  suffering,  he  breathed  his  last  on  the 
29th,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Though  he  did  not  die  on  the  field  of 
battle,  he  met  a  soldier's  death ;  for  he 
perished  at  his  post,  in  the  resolute  per- 
formance of  his  duty.  The  particulars  of 
his  life  have  an  air  of  romance  about  them. 
His  youth  had  been  adventurous  and  stormy. 
Having  entered  the  army  very  young,  he 
afterwards  retired  from  it,  and  sought  a 
livelihood  upon  the  stage.  Not  meeting 
with  the  success  he  anticipated,  he  returned 
to  a  military  life.  In  the  time  of  honour 
and  prosperity  he  seems  to  have  remembered 
the  humble  companions  of  his  early  career. 
Not  long  before  the  emperor  conferred  upon 
him  the  appointment  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  East,  he  is  reported  to  have 
obtained  a  place  in  one  of  the  public  offices 
for  an  old  theatrical  comrade  of  the  Porte 
St.  Martin.  A  French  journal  (the  Dtbats) 
says  of  him  : — During  several  years  he  was 
in  the  severe  campaigns  of  Africa,  and 
always  made  himself  remarked  by  his 
bravery  and  talents.  His  name  is  cited  in 
almost  all  the  combats  of  the  long  and 
arduous  war  in  that  country.  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  in  the  East,  he  there 
displayed  very  remarkable  talents  and  ac- 
tivity, notwithstanding  the  bad  state  of  his 
health,  which  had  long  been  extremely 
delicate.  At  Varna  he  was  attacked  with 
malignant  fever,  and  on  two  subsequent 
occasions  with  cholera.  In  the  Crimea  he 
heroically  dominated  his  malady,  in  order 
to  fulfil  his  high  office  of  general-in-chief. 
The  sentiment  of  military  honour  and  the 
love  of  glory  seem  alone  to  have  been  able 
to  maintain  his  moral  energy  under  the 
physical  sufferings  he  endured ;  and  lie 
commanded  in  the  battle  of  Alma,  saying 
that  a  marshal  of  France  ought  to  know 
how  to  die  on  horseback. 
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The  remains  of  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  were 
taken  to  Constantinople  on  board  the  Ber- 
thollet,  and  conveyed  from  thence  to  France. 
The  departed  soldier  was  -buried  with  great 
military  pomp  at  Paris  on  the  16th  of 
October,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Invalides. 
The  emperor  addressed  the  following  letter 
of  consolation  to  Madame  St.  Arnaud  : — 
St.  Cloud,  October,  26th. 

Madame  la  Marechale, — No  one  more 
than  myself  shares,  you  know,  the  grief 
which  oppresses  you.  The  marshal  had 
associated  himself  to  my  cause  from  the  day 
when,  leaving  Africa  to  take  the  portfolio  of 
war,  he  concurred  in  re-establishing  order 
and  authority  in  the  country.  He  associated 
his  name  to  the  military  glories  of  France 
on  the  day  when,  deciding  to  land  in  the 
Crimea,  despite  timid  advice,  he  gained  with 

*  We   take  from  the  Moniteur  de   FArmee  the 
following  sketch  of  the  career  of  General  Canrobert, 
the  successor  of  the  deceased  marshal  in  the  com- 
mand : — If  anything  could  diminish   the  regret  of 
the  country  at  a  moment  when  it  deplores  the  loss 
of  the  illustrious  marshal  whom  death  has  carried 
off  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs,  it  would  be  the 
choice  of  the  young  general  whom  the  emperor  has 
intrusted   with   the  task  of  finishing  the  work  so 
gloriously  commenced  on  the  banks  of  the  Alma. 
Although  the  military  career  of  the  new  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  troops  in  the  East  is  generally 
known,  we  think  it  will  be  of  use  to  recall  to  mind 
his  services,  which  justify  in  a  striking  manner  the 
confidence  of  the  head  of  the  state  and  of  the  whole 
army.  Francois  Certain  Canrobert  was  born  in  1809, 
in  the  department  of  Lot,  a  few  leagues  from  the 
village  which   gave  birth   to  Murat.      He   entered 
the  school  of  St.  Cyr  in  the  month  of  November, 
1826,  and  left  in  one  of  the  first  ranks  after  two 
years  of  laborious  study.     Appointed  sub-lieutenanl 
of  the  47th  of  the  line  on  the  1st  of  October,  1828,  he 
was  made  lieutenant  on  the  20th  of  June,  1832,  em- 
barked for  Africa  in  1835,  and  arrived  in  the  pro 
vince  of  Oran,  where  the  Emir,  Abd-el-Kader,  after 
the  unfortunate  affair  of  the  Macta,  kept  our  army 
in  check.     A  short  time  afterwards  he  took  part  in 
the  expedition  of  Mascara,  in  which  he  began  to 
make  himself  known.     He  followed  with  his  regi- 
ment the   operations   which   generals   Clauzel   anc 
Letang  directed  in  the  province  of  Oran  ;  the  cap- 
ture of  Tlemcen,  the  expedition  of  the  ChetifT  Aarch- 
goun,  and  the  Mina  ;  the  victualling  of  Tlemcen,  the 
combats  of  Sidi-Zacoub,  Tafna,  and  Sikkah.     These 
affairs  displayed  his  brilliant  military  qualities,  anc 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  captain  on  the  26th  o 
April,  1837.     He  went  in  the  same  year  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Constantine,  where  the  Duke  de  Nemours 
and  General  Damremont  made  preparations  to  re- 
venge a  deep  insult.     He  received  a  wound  in  the 
leg  at  the  assault  of  that  place  by  the  side  of  Colone 
Combes,  an  old  soldier  of  the  island  of  Elba,  to 
whom  he  was  orderly  officer,  and  who  was  mortall; 
wounded  at  the  breach.     Before  he  died,  Colone 
Combes  recommended  the  young  captain  to  Marsha 
Valee  as  an  officer  full  of  promise.     General  Can 
robert  returned  to  France  in  1839,  decorated  with 
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Lord  Raglan  the  battle  of  Alma,  and  cleared 

the  way  for  our  army  to  Sebastopol.     I  have, 

therefore,  lost  in  him  a  friend,  devoted  under 

difficult  trials  ;  and  France  has  lost  in  him 

a  soldier  always  ready  to  serve  her  in  the 

lour  of  danger.    Doubtless,  so  many  claims 

o   public   gratitude   and  to   my  own,   are 

>owerless  to  soften  a  grief  like  yours  ;  and  I 

simply  assure  you  that  I  transfer  to  you  and 

;o  the  family  of  the  marshal  the  sentiments 

with  which  he  inspired  me. 

Accept,  Madame  la  Marechale,  my  sin- 
cere expressions  thereof.  NAPOLEON. 

Not  satisfied  with  barren  expressions  of 
condolence,  the  emperor  ordered  his  minis- 
:ers  to  lay  before  the  council  of  state  a  bill 
for  granting  to  the  widow  of  Marshal  St. 
Arnaud  a  pension  of  20,000  francs,  as  a 
mark  of  national  gratitude.* 

the  legion  of  honour,  and  was  charged  with  organ- 
ising for  the  foreign  legion  a  battalion  chosen  from 
the  bands  of  Spaniards  who  had  taken  refuge  with 
Cabrera  upon  the  French  territory.  Thanks  to  the 
persevering  activity  of  the  organiser,  these  remnants 
of  the  civil  war  were  very  soon  ready  to  take  part  in 
the  labours  of  our  troops  in  Algeria.  Called  to  the 
camp  of  St.  Omer  in  1840,  he  drew  up  with  success, 
by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  several  chapters  of 
a  manual  destined  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the 
light  troops.  In  the  north,  Captain  Canrobert  was 
incorporated  with  the  6th  battalion  of  foot  chasseurs, 
and  returned  to  Africa  in  1841.  In  that  new  cam 
paign  he  signalised  himself  in  the  combats  of  the 
mountains  of  Mouzaia  and  Du  Coutas,  as  well  as  in 
the  obstinate  struggle  which  the  Beni-Menasser  made 
against  our  troops.  After  having  attained  the  rank  of 
chief  of  battalion  of  the  15th  light,  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  1842,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  5th  bat- 
talion of  chasseurs,  which  was  incessantly  in  the  field 
on  the  banks  of  the  Chetiff,  and  took  part  under  the 
orders  of  General  Gentil  in  the  affair  of  the  grottoes 
and  that  of  Sbeah,  and  also  in  several  combats  on 
the  Riou.  Part  of  the  year  1842  and  the  whole  of 
the  year  1843  were  employed  in  fresh  operations  in 
Africa,  and  in  all  of  them  General  Canrobert  worthily 
maintained  the  honour  of  his  battalion.  He  accom- 
panied Colonel  Cavaignac  in  the  expedition  of  Oua- 
ren  Senis,  and  formed  part  of  the  column  under  the 
direction  of  General  Bourjolly,  who,  after  attacking 
the  Flitbas,  made  some  bold  excursions  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Kabyles  of  Garboussa.  Everywhere  the 
3rd  and  5th  battalion  of  chasseurs  were  led  by  the 
commander,  Canrobert,  with  singular  success.  He 
had  been  an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour  for  two 
years  when  Colonel  de  St.  Arnaud,  who,  in  1845, 
succeeded  Colonel  Cavaignac  in  the  command  of 
Orleansville,  employed  him  against  Bou-Maza.  The 
chief  of  the  5th  battalion  gave  glorious  co-operation 
in  the  affairs  of  Bahl,  Oued-Metmour,  Oued-Gri, 
and  Oued-Senzig.  In  the  former  he  succeeded  with 
250  bayonets  in  keeping  at  bay  more  than  3,000  men, 
•who  could  not  break  his  ranks.  For  this  exploit  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  on  the  26th  of 
October.  He  was  soon  afterwards  closely  blocked 
up  in  the  town  of  Tenez.  where  he  had  succeeded 
Colonel  Claparede.  Eight  months  of  continual 
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BY  SEA  AND  LAND.          [INCIDENTS  OP  THE  BATTLE. 


The  following  circumstances  in  connection 
with  the  battle  should  not  be  omitted.  A 
French  correspondent  relates  the  annexed 
account  of  desperate  bravery  displayed  on 
both  sides:  —  An  Englishman  had  just 
planted  a  camp  flag  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  in  order  to  mark  out  the  position  to 

'  be  taken  by  a  division  which  was  advancing. 

j  A  Russian  left  his  ranks,  ran  up  to  the 
Englishman,  killed  him,  and  took  the  flag. 
Another  English  non-commissioned  officer, 
observing  the  movement  of  the  Russian, 
ran  in  pursuit  of  him,  shot  him  with  his 
revolver,  recovered  the  flag,  and  ran  as  fast 
as  he  could  back  to  his  ranks ;  on  reaching 
which  he  dropped  down  dead,  having  re- 

I  ccivcd  no  less  than  seven  balls  in  his  body 
before  he  fell. 

After  the  battle  our  soldiers  behaved  with' 

i   great    humanity  to   the    Russian  wounded, 

!  and  supplied  them  with  water  from  their 
own  canteens.  In  a  few  instances  this 
noble  conduct  met  with  the  most  ungrateful 
return.  One  ruffian  deliberately  fired  at 
and  wounded  an  artilleryman  who  had  just 
given  him  some  water  to  quench  his  burn- 
ing thirst.  An  indignant  guardsman,  who 
witnessed  the  act,  instantly  avenged  it.  la 
another  instance,  a  Russian  officer  was  being 

struggles  brought  about  the  pacification  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  superior  officer  to  whom  this  result  was 
due  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel,  upon  the  scene  of 
his  conquests.  After  having  commanded  the  2nd 
regiment  of  the  line,  he  entered  the  2nd  of  the 
foreign  legion  on  the  31st  of  March,  1848,  and  oc- 
cupied Bathna.  General  Herbillon  intrusted  him  at 
this  period  with  the  command  of  a  strong  column, 
with  orders  to  attack  and  intimidate  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  Aures.  This  order  was  promptly 
executed.  Colonel  Canrobert  surprised  the  enemy 
at  the  fort  of  Djcbel-Chelia,  defeated  him,  drove 
him,  sword  in  hand,  as  far  as  Kcbech,  in  the  Amer- 
Kraddon,  and  made  prisoner  of  the  bey,  Ahmed. 
On  his  return  to  Bathna  he  went  to  Aumale,  and 
took  the  command  of  the  regiment  of  Zouaves.  In 
this  new  post  he  had  again  occasion  to  act  vigor- 
ously against  the  Kabyles  and  the  tribes  of  the  Jur- 
jura,  whom  he  succeeded  in  reducing  to  submission. 
But  it  was  particularly  in  1849  that  Colonel  Canro- 
bert displayed  an  energy  above  all  eulogium.  The 
cholera  attacked  the  garrison  of  Aumale,  whom  the 
events  taking  place  at  Zaatcha  had  led  under  the 
walls  of  that  place.  What  courage,  what  presence 
of  mind  were  requisite  in  the  commander  of  the 
Zouaves,  who  thus  conducted  his  soldiers  in  the 
midst  of  the  dangers  of  a  daring  march,  and  com- 
pelled unceasingly  to  be  the  painful  witness  of  their 
pain!  H~  was  everywhere  exhorting  the  sick, 
attending  to  their  want*,  and  in  passing  he  sent  a 
reinforcement  to  the  town  of  Boa  Sada,  the  garrison 
of  which  was  blockaded,  and  deceived  the  enemy, 
who  blocked  the  passage,  by  announcing  that  he 
brought  the  plague  with  him,  and  that  lie  should 
infect  his  assailants.  At  length  he  arrived  at  Zaat- 
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assisted  from  the  field  (where  he  had  lain 
for  two  days  severely  wounded)  by  two 
marines :  having  begged  for  some  water, 
he  was  lifted  down ;  and  when  he  had  slaked 
his  thirst,  as  one  of  the  marines  was  in  the 
act  of  turning  round  to  pick  him  up  again, 
the  ungrateful  villain  shot  him  dead.  His 
companion  resented  the  cowardly  and  cruel 
act ;  for,  seizing  a  small  spar,  he  beat  out 
the  Russian's,  brains.  It  seems  almost  in- 
credible, but  it  is  unhappily  true,  that 
several  of  the'  Russian  wounded  fired  at  our 
wounded  who  were  lying  disabled  near 
them.  In  consequence  of  this  ferocious 
display  of  hatred,  the  English  broke  the 
muskets  of  the  Russian  wounded  and  pri- 
soners off  at  the  stock,  and  took  their 
cartridges  away  from  them.  One  Russian 
officer  was  found  lying  dead  on  the  field 
with  a  little  dog  sitting  between  his  legs,  a 
position  from  which  nothing  could  move 
him.  Another  Russian  officer  —  a  mere 
youth — lay  with  hands  clasped  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer. 

In  the  despatch  of  Marshal  St.  Arnaud, 
it  is  related  that  Prince  MentschikofFs 
carriage  and  coachman  were  taken.  In  the 
carriage  were  found  the  full  particulars  of 
the  English  army;  a  circumstance  which 

cha,  on  the  8th  of  November.  On  the  26th  he  com- 
manded with  most  daring  courage  one  of  the  attack- 
ing columns.  Out  of  four  officers  and  sixteen  soldiers 
who  followed  him  to  the  breach,  sixteen  were  killed 
or  wounded  by  his  side.  As  a  reward  for  his  con- 
duct he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  legion  of 
honour  on  the  llth  of  December,  1»49.  After  hav- 
ing again  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Narah,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  pf  general  of 
brigade  on  the  13th  of  January,  I860,  came  to  Paris, 
commanded  a  brigade  of  infantry  there,  and  was 
attached  in  the  quality  of  aide-de-camp  to  the  prince 
president  of  the  republic,  and  appointed  general  of 
division  on  the  14th  of  January,  1853,  at  the  same 
time  retaining  his  functions  as  aide-de-camp  of  the 
emperor.  Three  months  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
to  command  a  division  of  infantry  at  the  camp  of 
Helfaut,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  he  was  selected 
as  inspector  of  the  5th  nrrondissement  of  that  force. 
Placed  latterly  at  the  head  of  the  1st  division  of 
infantry  of  the  army  of  the  East,  he  took  a  most 
active  part  after  the  commencement  of  that  war,  by 
preparing  the  difficult  operation  of  landing,  and  by 
powerfully  co-operating  in  the  victory  of  the  Alma, 
where  he  received  another  wound.  It  is  known  that 
Marshal  de  St.  Arnaud,  who  could  duly  appreciate 
him,  had  the  most  entire  confidence  in  his  talents  and 
bravery.  It  is  true  that  the  young  general  had 
neglected  nothing  in  order  to  merit  that  confidence. 
Before  his  departure  he  devoted  himself  to  deep 
study  respecting  the  scene  of  the  present  expedition, 
as  if  he  had  had  the  presentiment  of  his  future 
destiny.  Such  is  the  general  officer  for  whom  is 
reserved  the  honour  of  planting  the  French  flag  on 
the  walls  of  Scbastopol." 
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indicated  how  well  the  spies  in  the  English 
camp  must  have  done  their  treacherous  work. 
A  letter  from  an  officer  serving  in  the 
Crimea,  thus  amusingly  alludes  to  the  loss 
of  the  Russian  general : — Poor  Mentschi- 
koff  left  behind  him  his  carriage  and  horses ; 
the  former  being  full  of  boxes,  containing 
most  magnificent  hussar  uniforms,  and  also 
portmanteaus  of  valuable  articles.  These 
were  quickly  ransacked.  Watches  and 
jewellery,  arms,  and  fine  clothing  of  every 
kind  were  found,  which  soon  exchanged 
possessors  in  the  persons  of  our  men.  The 
officers  came  in  but  for  a  small  portion; 
though  I  deemed  myself  lucky  in  appro- 
priating to  my  especial  keeping  a  very  com- 
pact and  useful  portmanteau,  manufactured 
from  the  most  esteemed  Russian  leather. 
Among  the  various  articles  found,  was  a 
pair  of  white  satin  slippers,  which  made  us 
suspect  that  the  gallant  chief  was  most 
agreeably  attended  in  his  campaign  so- 
journing. 

In  an  intercepted  despatch,  of  Prince 
Mentschikoff  to  the  czar,  he  promised  to 
hold  his  position  on  the  heights  above  the 
Alma  against  even  100,000  men,  until  the 
cold  weather  set  in,  when  he  stated  that  he 
would  assume  the  offensive,  and  drive  the 
allies  into  the  sea.  One  account  says  the  des- 
patch was  something  to  this  effect : — "  Al- 
though the  English  are  invincible  at  sea,  they 
are  not  to  be  feared  on  land ;  but  the  French 
will  cause  a  heavy  struggle.  The  allied  armies 
are  not  however  to  be  feared,  as  the  fortified 
camp  can  withstand  any  attacking  force 

*  A  few  words  concerning  the  career  of  Lord 
Raglan  may  be  acceptable  to  our  readers.  He  was 
born  in  1788,  and  is  the  eighth  son  of  the  fifth  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  who  died  in  1803.  Lord  Raglan,  then 
Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  entered  the  army  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  as  cornet  in  the  4th  dragoons.  As  may  be 
supposed,  from  the  rank  of  his  family,  he  was  rapidly 
promoted,  and  became  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington,  -whom  in  1807,  he  accom- 
panied to  Denmark.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Danes 
and  the  capture  of  their  fleet,  the  expedition  re- 
turned triumphantly  to  England.  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset  afterwards  accompanied  the  illustrious 
duke  to  the  Peninsula,  in  the  capacity  of  military 
secretary  and  aide-de-camp  ;  and  is  said  to  have  been 
honoured  with  much  of  the  confidence  of  that  great 
commander.  He  obtained  distinction  in  the  en- 
gagements at  Fuentes  d'Onor  on  the  3rd  and  5th 
of  May,  1811,  arid  in  the  storming  of  Badajoz  on  the 
night  of  the  6th  of  April,  1812,  when  so  many  gallant 
British  soldiers  fell  in  front  of  the  walls  and  in  the 
breach  before  the  victory  was  accomplished.  In  the 
memorable  battle  of  Vittoria,  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset 
again  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  and 
daring.  He  won  additional  honours  at  the  victories 
of  Nevelles,  Orthes,  and  Toulouse,  and  on  his  re- 
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three  weeks ;  and  certainly  half  as  long  as 
Sebastopol  itself."  How  far  Mentschikoff 
kept  his  word,  the  result  of  the  battle 
proves;  but  all  accounts  agree  in  stating, 
that  the  position  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
or  the  English  would  have  been  almost  im- 
pregnable. Sir  George  Brown  declared 
that  in  the  Peninsula  struggle,  the  English 
had  not  encountered  a  position  so  strong. 

Many  stragglers  who  visited  the  battle- 
field, bent  on  picking  up  what  they  could, 
or  plundering  the  dead,  made  an  abundant 
harvest.  One  fellow  found  nine  revolvers 
and  fifty  sovereigns ;  and  another  (a  Maltese) 
was  reported  to  have  realised  upwards  of 
£150  in  gold.  A  great  many  rifles  of 
superior  workmanship  were  carried  off,  to- 
gether with  coats,  boots,  &c. ;  and  in  many 
cases  the  gold  lace  was  ripped  off  the 
uniforms  of  the  dead. 

A  very  slender  pun  is  attributed  to  Lord 
Raglan  at  Alma.  When  the  armies  were 
drawn  up,  the  French  officer  who  was  in 
attendance  on  his  lordship  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  with  the  marshal,  made 
some  observation  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  French  wing  to  the  right  of  the  English. 
"  Yes,"  remarked  Lord  Raglan,  glancing  at 
his  empty  sleeve,  "  France  owed  me  an  arm, 
and  she  has  paid  me."  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  remind  our  readers  that  his  lordship 
lost  an  arm  at  Waterloo.* 

The  news  of  the  victory  at  Alma  was 
received  in  England  with  enthusiastic  joy  ! 
Well  it  might  be ;  for  it  was  accompanied  by 
a  report,  seemingly  well  corroborated,  that 

turn  to  England,  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
1814,  he  was  rewarded  for  his  services  with  a  cross 
and  five  clasps.  The  same  year  he  was  united  to 
Emily  Harriet,  second  daughter  of  the  late,  and 
sister  of  the  present,  Earl  of  Mornington.  He  after- 
wards served  with  the  famous  duke  in  the  memo- 
rable campaign  of  1815,  and  was  present  both  at 
Quatre-Bras  and  at  Waterloo.  On  the  latter  field 
he  was,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  deprived  of 
an  arm.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  has,  during  nearly 
forty  years  of  peace,  been  known  to  the  public  only 
as  an  exemplary  professional  disciplinarian.  He  has 
held  aloof  from  political  notoriety  or  distinction,  but 
his  principles  are,  in  accordance  with  those  of  his 
family,  of  a  decided  conservative  character.  After 
the  termination  of  the  war  he  was  made  secretary  to 
the  embassy  to  the  court  of  France,  and  was  secre- 
tary to  the  master-general  of  the  ordnance  from 
1819  to  1827.  He  was  made  colonel  of  the  53rd 
foot  in  1830,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  in  1838.  In  1847,  he  was  made  a  knight 
grand-cross  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Raglan,  made  a 
privy  councillor,  and  appointed  master-genera!  of 
the  ordnance. 
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Sebastopol  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
allies.  Reflection  was  lost  in  joyous  excite- 
ment ;  or  the  actual  impossibility  of  the  cir- 
cumstance might  have  forced  itself  on  the 
conviction  of  those  who  readily  believed  what 
they  so  ardently  hoped.  Some  were  in- 
credulous ;  and  we,  amongst  others,  ventured 
to  express  our  unbelief  of  so  flattering  a 
report.  It  was  useless :  people  only  listened 
to  sceptics  with  pity,  and  suspected  them  of 
being  devoid  of  a  proper  sense  of  patriotism. 
"What,  said  they,  could  be  clearer  than 
such  telegraphic  communications  as  these : — 
"  A  French  steamer  coming  out  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  met  another  coming  from  the  Crimea, 
which  announced  that  she  was  carrying  to 
Constantinople  the  intelligence  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Sebastopol.  The  steamer  from  the 
Bosphorus  touched  at  Varna  to  announce 
this  event,  of  which  we  expect  hourly  an 
official  confirmation." — "  Another  and  fuller 
despatch  from  Bucharest  of  the  28th,  an- 
nounces that  Sebastopol  was  taken  on  the 
25th,  with  all  its  munitions  of  war,  together 
with  the  Russian  fleet.  The  garrison,  to 
which  a  free  retreat,  after  laying  down  their 
arms,  .was  offered,  preferred  to  remain  as 
prisoners  of  war.  This  intelligence  is  con- 
firmed by  a  despatch  from  Vienna,  which 
announces  as  authentic  the  defeat  of  the 
Russians  on  the  Alma,  the  capture  of  Scbas- 
to|>ol,  and  the  surrender  of  the  garrison." 
The  next  telegraphic  communication  from 
Vienna  was  singularly  explicit: — "The 
French  embassy  and  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment have  received  from  Bucharest,  under 
date  six,  P.M.,  September  30th,  the  following 
telegraphic  despatch  : — '  To-day  at  noon  a 
Tatar  arrived  from  Constantinople,  with 
despatches  for  Omar  Pasha;  his  highness 


being  at  Silistria,  the  despatches  had  to  be 
forwarded  to  him  at  that  place.  The  Tatar 
announces  the  capture  of  Sebastopol :  18,000 
Russians  were  killed  and  wounded ;  22,000 
made  prisoners;  Fort  Constantine  was  de- 
stroyed, and  other  forts,  mounting  200  guns, 
taken.  Of  the  Russian  fleet,  six  sail-of-the- 
line  were  sunk,  and  Prince  MentschikofF  had 
retired  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay  with  the 
remaining  vessels,  declaring  that  he  would 
burn  them  if  the  attack  continued.  The 
allied  commanders  had  given  him  six  hours 
to  consider,  inviting  him  at  the  same  time 
to  surrender,  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  A 
French  general  and  three  Russian  generals, 
all  wounded,  have  arrived  at  Constantinople, 
which  city  was  to  be  illuminated  for  ten 
days!'" 

The  circumstantiality  of  these  and  similar 
communications  at  length  won  for  them  an 
almost  universal  belief,  not  only  in  London, 
but  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Europe.  The 
enthusiasm  they  created  was  overthrown  by 
the  arrival,  on  the  5th  of  October,  of  correct 
intelligence,  from  which  it  was  seen  that,  so 
far  from  Sebastopol  having  been  taken,  it 
had  not  even  been  attacked,  and  that  the 
fleet,  reported  to  have  been  destroyed,  was 
riding  at  anchor  within  its  harbour.  The 
telegraph  had  spread  over  Europe  the  inven- 
tions of  dishonesty,  or  the  delusions  of  ex- 
aggeration. Unhappily,  British  blood  was 
destined  to  flow  in  torrents,  and  thousands 
of  English  and  French  to  lay  beneath  the 
soil  of  the  Crimea  before  the  obstinacy  of  the 
czar  could  be  broken,  and  before  it  could 
be  said  of  the  adamantine  fortress  of  Sebas- 
topol— "  Behold  her  glory  is  in  the  dust,  her 
pride  is  overthrown,  and  her  towers  are 
ruins." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  LETTERS  FROM  PERSONS  ENGAGED  IX.  OR  SPECTATORS  OP,  THE  OLORIOCS  BATTLE  OF  THE 
ALMA  ;  CRUEL  NEGLECT  OP  OUR  WOUNDED  SOLDIERS  (  STATE  OP  THE  COLOMBO  ;  nORROR  EXCITED  IN 
ENGLAND,  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PATRIOTIC  FUND  ;  MISS  NIGHTINGALE  AND  HER  STAFF  OF  NUBSM. 


IN  the  foregoing  chapter  we  have  recorded 
the  events  of  the  memorable  and  illustrious 
battle  of  the  Alma,  in  which  British  troops 
showed  that  they  had  not  lost  aught  of  their 
courage,  endurance,  and  other  high  military 


qualities,  during  forty  years  of  peace.  Our 
account  necessarily  omits  much  that  is  inter- 
esting, together  with  many  of  those  indivi- 
dual cases  of  heroism  which,  on  such  a 
day,  must  have  occurred.  In  presenting  at 
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one  view  the  whole,  much  that  is  highly  in- 
teresting naturally  falls  into  perspective. 
Many  officers  and  men  engaged  iu.  the  battle 
have  sketched,  in  letters  to  their  friends, 
accounts  of  what  fell  under  their  immediate 
notice.  Such  accounts,  penned  under  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  and  in  some  cases 
on  the  field  of  battle,  are  of  course  more 
dashing,  lifelike,  and  truthful  than  second- 
hand relations,  or  editorial  compressions. 
"We  propose,  therefore,  to  devote  a  chapter 
entirely  to  these  communications ;  and  we 
feel  convinced  that  the  information  they  con- 
tain will  be  accepted  readily,  if  not  greedily, 
by  our  readers.  Not  this  age  alone,  but 
posterity,  for  many  generations,  will  feel 
mingled  emotions  of  pride  and  pain  on  read- 
ing the  particulars  of  the  heroism  and  suffer- 
ing displayed  by  their  countrymen  on  the 
blood-stained  heights  of  Alma !  The  first 
letter  we  present  is  the  production  of  an 
officer  in  the  naval  service  of  France ;  but  we 
anticipate  that  it  will  be  none  the  less  wel- 
come on  account  of  its  being  penned  by  one 
connected  with  the  navy  of  our  brave  ally  : — 

Alma  Roads — off  the  Crimea,  Sept.  22. 

The  battle,  which  began  at  noon  on  the 
20th,  was  a  complete  victory.  At  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  night  alone  rescued  the 
Russians  from  a  most  terrible  destruction. 
They  retreated  to  their  entrenched  camp  at 
Katcha,  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  this.  But 
to  take  things  in  their  order : — On  the  19th 
the  allied  army,  encamped  on  the  shore  at 
Old  Fort,  where  it  had  landed,  struck  its 
tents.  All  the  French  divisions  moved  first, 
with  the  brave  1st  division  of  the  gallant 
Canrobert  at  their  head.  Our  order  of 
march  was  en  losange,  and  the  English, 
forming  the  two  north  flanks,  marched  after 
us.  We  were  aware  that  the  Russians  were 
encamped  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alma. 
The  right  bank  is  very  low,  but  the  left 
bank,  on  the  contrary,  rises  abruptly  in 
peaks,  lifting  its  crests  to  the  height  of  a 
hundred  feet.  On  the  north,  by  which  we 
were  to  debouch,  is  an  immense  plain,  stretch- 
ing with  a  gentle  rise  to  the  watercourse  of 
Zembruck,  parallel  to  and  two  miles  north 
of  the  Alma.  At  the  foot  of  the  steeps  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Alma  there  is  a  village, 
the  greater  part  of  which  occupies  the  right 
bank.  This  village  is  full  of  trees,  and  is 
intersected  by  numerous  enclosures  planted 
with  vines. 

The  Alma  is  only  passable  at  three  points 
in  the  course  of  its  last  mile,  close  to  its 
mouth.     Even  at  its  mouth  it.is  barred  by  a 
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narrow  bank  which  only  affords  a  passage  for 
one  man  at  a  time  in  front.  Following  its 
course,  about  a  mile  and  a-quarter  higher  up 
is  a  bridge  which  passes  through  the  upper 
end  of  the  village ;  it  leads  to  a  valley  shut 
in  between  the  mountains  which  stretch  on- 
wards towards  the  east  and  the  plateaux  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  which  reach  to  the  sea 
and  command  the  river.  Higher  up  the 
Alma  towards  the  east  the  stream  diminishes, 
and  its  bed  is  fordable  in  many  places. 

Mentschikoff,  solidly  established  on  the 
heights  of  the  left  bank,  and  occupying  the 
village  at  his  feet,  with  45,000  men,  of  whom 
12,000  were  of  the  guard,  and  3,000  dragoons, 
and  having  crowned  the  steep  ground  and 
the  opening  of  the  village  on  the  valley  by 
which  the  steep  ground  is  terminated  towards 
the  east  with  a  numerous  artillery,  and 
thinking  his  position  was  impregnable,  had 
written  to  his  master  (as  we  learnt  from  his 
correspondence  of  the  21st,  which  we  have 
seized), — "  I  am  awaiting  the  French  in 
an  impassable  position;  even  if  there  are 
200,000  of  them  I  shall  throw  them  into 
the  sea." 

All  this  description  is  indispensable  tho- 
roughly to  catch  the  ensemble  of  the  action 
which  follows.  While  the  formidable  lozenge, 
the  point  in  front,  marched  over  the  ten 
marine  miles  which  separate  Alma  from  Old 
Fort,  the  fleet  followed.  The  weather  was 
fine,  and  there  was  a  slight  breeze  from  the 
south-west.  The  sailing-vessels  were  towed 
by  the  steamers  and  the  frigates.  The  light 
steamers  sailed  close  ill-shore,  sounding,  and 
signalling  the  depth  as  they  went.  A  little 
off  from  the  shore  were  the  four  steam-frigates 
Vauban,  Descartes,  Canada,  and  Caffarelli, 
and  then,  further  out  still,  in  a  parallel  line, 
the  men-of-war.  The  night  before  all  our 
other  frigates  and  nearly  all  our  transports 
had  left  for  Varna  to  embark  the  cavalry, 
of  which  we  are  completely  deficient,  arid 
10,000  men  of  the  reserve.  Of  course,  we 
on  board  the  fleet  sailed  faster  than  the  army 
marched,  so  that  by  noon  on  the  19th  we 
were  all  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the  Alma; 
the  men-of-war  found  themselves  in  eight  or 
nine  fathoms  water  about  two  miles  off  the 
shore.  The  old  Vauban,  anchored  in  four 
fathoms,  was  in  front  of  the  river  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  cables  off.  Her  bow 
guns  carried  to  sixteen  cables,  so  that  she 
could  sweep  about  a  mile  and  a-quarter  of 
the  shore;  unfortunately,  the  steep  of  the 
right  bank  which  commanded  her  was  100 
feet  high,  and  was  four  cables  from  the 
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shore.  The  Russian  pieces  perched  up  above 
could  have  riddled  us  with  impunity,  but, 
happily,  they  were  terrified  by  the  sight  of 
so  many  vessels,  the  position  of  which  they 
mistook,  and  they  retired  into  the  interior 
out  of  the  reach  of  our  guns.  Only  their 
Finland  riflemen,  who,  we  are  told,  are  sharp 
active  fellows,  began  firing  on  us  from  some 
of  the  nearest  crests,  where  they  lay  on  the 
flat  of  their  bellies,  taking  aim  at  us.  The 
Roland,  the  Lavoisier,  Berthollet,  Primauget, 
Vauban,  Spitfire,  Caton,  and  Caffarelli  threw 
gome  shells  at  them,  which  quickly  cleared 
the  coast. 

At  noon  our  advanced  guard  crowned  the 
hillocks  of  Zembruck,  and  was  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  enemy  by  the  wide  plain  of 
a  mile  and  a-quarter  across,  which  stretches 
from  Zembruck  to  the  Alma.  The  plan  of 
the  marshal,  we  knew,  was  to  halt  for  a 
time  at  Zembruck,  showing  only  the  heads 
of  his  columns,  in  order  to  draw  down  some 
of  the  Russians  into  the  plain  on  the  right 
of  the  Alma.  Canrobert  was  to  creep  round 
to  the  east,  and  at  a  given  moment  to  turn 
round  and  fall  on  the  right  of  the  Russians 
engaged  in  the  plain,  when  the  enemy,  at- 
tacked on  the  right  flank  and  in  front,  would 
be  pent  up  in  a  corner,  and  driven  down  to 
the  sea  under  the  fire  of  our  batteries.  Up 
to  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Mentschi- 
koff  remained  in  his  intrenchments  on  the 
inaccessible  plateaux  of  the  left  bank  with- 
out stirring.  At  two  o'clock,  however,  tak- 
ing our  motionless  attitude  at  Zembruck  for 
hesitation  caused  by  his  formidable  position, 
he  detached  a  strong  column  of  cavalry  (dra- 
goons of  the  guard)  down  to  the  plain,  fol- 
lowed and  supported  by  a  brigade  of  in- 
fantry, marching  in  close  column.  Atten- 
tion; now  the  drama  is  about  to  begin. 
Grouped  on  the  poop,  in  the  tops,  on  the 
yards,  in  the  shrouds,  breathless  with  excite- 
ment and  emotion,  we  had  a  capital  view  of 
the  field ;  nothing  escaped  us ;  we  could 
distinguish  the  uniforms  of  the  regiments, 
the  arras  they  carried — everything,  in  fact. 
Oh,  the  glorious  and  beautiful  spectacle  ! 
two  armies  were  about  to  join  battle  under 
our  eyes.  Our  friends,  our  brethren  in 
arms,  at  last  were  on  the  point  of  finding 
themselves  face  to  face  with  the  enemy  so 
long  wished  for,  so  long  desired.  France 
was  about  to  cross  swords  with  Russia — 
how  great  the  duel !  And  now  the  Russian 
cavalry  deploys;  it  executes  beautiful  ma- 
noeuvres, the  harmony  and  the  precision  of 
vhich  we  admire.  It  skirmishes  with  our 


outposts;  several  volleys  of  artillery  are 
fired  at  it;  it  replies,  and  the  Russian  in- 
fantry, forming  in  squares,  marches  reso- 
lutely to  support  it.  But  our  front  stirs 
not ;  the  English  troops  are  not  yet  in 
line,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  marshal 
to  venture  a  general  engagement  to-day. 
At  four  o'clock  the  English  arrive ;  but  it  is 
too  late  for  a  forward  movement.  The  army 
pitches  its  tents  and  prepares  for  a  bivouac. 
Thereupon  Mentschikoff  exults,  and  pro- 
mises himself  to  demolish  us  finely  to- 
morrow. At  a  quarter-past  four  Canrobert's 
division,  which  has  succeeded  in  stealing  a 
flank  march,  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
east  of  the  plain.  All  the  Russian  squa- 
drons deploy  on  the  right,  form  a  great 
circle,  and  charge  hotly  on  our  division. 
The  division  halts,  forms  three  squares, 
flanked  by  its  artillery,  and  awaits  the 
attack.  How  my  heart  beat  —  if  they 
should  be  crushed  by  that  mass  of  3,000 
horsemen  launched  on  them  at  full  gallop  ! 
But,  no !  a  terrible  fire  of  cannon  and  mus- 
ketry receives  them,  horses  fall  to  the  ground, 
a  still  greater  number  escape  without  riders 
in  all  directions,  and  the  mass  of  cavalry 
flies  in  disorder,  and  seeks  a  refuge  behind 
the  infantry,  where  it  re-forms.  Bravo, 
bravo,  the  fire  has  begun ;  the  Muscovite 
has  turned  tail !  Soon  Canrobert  has 
reached  about  half-way  along  our  front ; 
he  defies  the  enemy.  The  cavalry,  ashamed 
of  its  first  defeat,  tries  for  a  revenge.  Its 
columns  are  re-formed,  massed  together 
closer  than  before,  and  the  charge  begins 
more  rapid  and  more  furious  than  the  first. 
But  a  close  discharge  stops  and  breaks  the 
rolling  mass;  the  earth  is  strewed  with 
corpses,  and  the  routed  dragoons  fly  to 
recover  themselves  behind  the  Muscovite 
squares.  No  doubt  the  general  who  com- 
manded the  infantry  was  horribly  enraged 
at  seeing  the  fine  cavalry  of  the  guard  dis- 
banding themselves  in  so  disgraceful  a 
fashion  under  the  eyes  of  both  armies,  for 
this  time  he  received  the  fugitives  with  a 
general  discharge,  which  surprised  us  much, 
and,  I  own,  made  us  laugh  heartily.  But 
it  was  now  seven  o'clock,  and  both  parties 
withdrew  to  their  own  encampment. 

Sept.  20th. — A  fine  sky,  smooth  sea,  and 
radiant  sun.  Our  troops  strike  their  tents, 
and  are  in  motion  at  six  o'clock.  The  Eng- 
lish are  in  line,  and  occupy  the  left  of  our 
army.  The  Turks  arc  at  the  extreme  right 
resting  on  the  sea.  From  our  vessel  we 
could  see  all  the  Russian  positions.  Can- 
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robert's  attempt  the  day  before  to  turn 
their  right  has  put  Mentschikoff  on.  his 
mettle  against  this  manosuvre.  So  we  find 
that  since  the  night  before  a  movement  has 
been  made  towards  the  right  to  strengthen 
it.  The  centre  of  the  Russian  army  is 
massed  in  the  valley  which  faces  the  bridge 
over  the  Alma;  its  left,  which  has  been 
withdrawn  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  covers  the  heights  which  look 
over  the  river,  and  which  are  a  continuation 
of  the  peaked  hills  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river ;  its  right  covers  all  the  heights  which 
command  the  valley  to  the  east ;  and,  lastly, 
its  advanced  guard,  with  all  the  riflemen, 
occupy  the  village  on  both  the  banks  of  the 
river.  A  formidable  artillery  protects  the 
front  and  the  flanks  on  every  eminence  in 
front  of  the  valley,  and  in  front  of  the  river 
they  have  strong  redoubts.  Mentschikoff 
occupies  the  tower  of  a  telegraph- station, 
from  which  he  has  a  view  of  the  country  for 
nine  miles  round.  The  marshal  and  Lord 
Raglan  have  agreed  on  the  same  disposi- 
tions as  the  night  before,  except  that  this 
time  there  was  110  longer  any  question  of 
throwing  the  Russian  army  into  the  sea, 
for  it  had  withdrawn  itself  at  least  two 
miles ;  but  the  point  was  to  surround  and 
envelope  it  in  the  valley  in  which  it  was 
massed.  It  was  settled  that  the  English, 
who  formed  the  right  wing,  should  march 
to  the  east,  and  then  turning  round  with  a 
sweep  to  the  right,  should  outflank  the  Rus- 
sian right  wing.  On  our  right,  the  Turks 
and  the  division  of  General  Bosquet  were 
to  follow  the  sea  and  outflank  the  Russian 
left  wing,  which  had  left  a  considerable 
space  unoccupied  between  it  and  the  shore, 
and  were  then  to  turn  round  on  the  Russian 
left  and  rear.  The  marshal  was  to  attack 
the  front  by  the  village  and  the  bridge 
leading  to  the  valley  where  the  strength  of 
the  Russians  was  massed,  but  he  was  to 
time  his  movement  so  as  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  and  allow  time  for 
our  two  wings  to  outflank  him.  These  were 
the  dispositions  agreed  on,  and  towards  seven 
o'clock  our  army  commenced  to  move  with- 
out attempt  at  concealment.  At  ten  o'clock 
there  was  a  general  halt ;  the  soldiers  were 
ordered  to  take  a  meal,  and  an  hour's  rest 
was  allowed  them.  The  Russians  remained 
quiet,  waiting  the  shock  in  their  formidable 
positions.  One  thing  surprised  us  on  board 
very  much— that  Mentschikoff  had  com- 
pletely abandoned  the  defence  of  the  peaked 
heights  which  defended  his  left.  A  few 
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guns  and  a  handful  of  soldiers  defending 
the  ravines  which  pierced  that  wall  of  100 
feet  high,  would  have  been  enough  to  stop 
all  our  army.  We  learnt  afterwards  from 
the  prisoners  who  were  taken,  that  he  had 
abandoned  the  defence  of  this  line  which 
covered  his  left,  regarding  it  as  absolutely 
impassable  even  for  goats.  He  did  not  know 
our  Zouaves !  From  ten  to  eleven  o'clock 
Mentschikoff,  having  no  idea  of  our  plan 
of  outflanking  him  on  both  wings,  and  not 
seeing  the  cross-movement  of  the  English, 
which  was  covered  by  the  mountains  in  the 
east,  thought  again,  as  he  had  done  the 
night  before,  that  we  were  hesitating,  dis- 
pirited, and  disconcerted  by  the  obstacles 
before  us.  "  Decidedly,"  said  he  to  the 
officers  of  his  staff,  "these  French  have 
had  enough.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  and 
help  them  to  re-embark  a  little  quicker." 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  marshal  launched  his 
right  along  the  side  of  the  river,  and  we 
could  see  the  chasseurs,  the  Zouaves,  and 
the  Turks  coming  along  at  a  run— -it  is  clear 
that  the  marshal  supposes  that  the  English 
have  had  time  enough  to  make  their  move- 
ment to  the  left.  Then  we  see  all  our 
centre  in  motion,  and  advancing  in  good 
order  on  the  village.  At  noon  it  approaches 
that  position,  which  is  covered  by  a  cloud 
of  Russian  skirmishers.  The  cannon  roars, 
and  the  fire  spreads  everywhere.  During 
this  time  we  see  our  right  pass  the  river 
at  its  mouth;  other  columns  push  higher, 
passing  the  river  any  way  they  can.  Very 
soon  we  are  astonished  to  see  our  men 
climbing  these  inaccessible  peaks,  clinging 
to  everything,  and  swarming  along  like  ants. 
After  twenty  minutes'  climbing,  we  see 
them  rising  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  crown- 
ing every  elevation,  and  before  Mentschikoff 
could  have  believed  his  eyes,  we  had  10,000 
men  outflanking  him  on  his  right.  Then 
he  bethinks  him  of  driving  back  the  danger, 
and  launches  against  Bosquet's  cavalry  thirty 
pieces  of  artillery  and  several  columns  of 
infantry.  It  is  too  late,  though.  Our 
troops  give  way  not  a  foot ;  six  pieces  of 
our  artillery  have  succeeded  in  passing  the 
bridge,  and  advance  to  support  Bosquet. 
The  formidable  artillery  of  the  Russians 
pierces  us  and  makes  lanes  through  our 
ranks;  but  our  brave  fellows  stand  their 
ground,  and  soon  reinforcements  arrive. 
Our  centre  carries  the  village,  and  all  the 
Russian  riflemen  are  driven  out  or  killed. 
Soon  we  are  so  strong  on  the  left  of  the 
Russians,  and  their  attention  is  so  fixed  on 
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their  centre,  menaced  by  the  marshal,  that 
they  leave  us  undisturbed  masters  of  the 
heights  towards  the  sea.  Bosquet  profits 
by  this  to  push  ahead  and  to  occupy  the 
road  to  Katcha  with  his  division,  so  as  to 
bar  the  retreat  by  that.  All  goes  well  in 
that  quarter ;  but  there  are  no  signs  of  the 
English  on  the  left  wing.  The  marshal 
cannot  advance  too  far,  because  our  centre 
would  be  uncovered  on  the  right.  At  two 
o'clock  all  the  village  is  ours,  and  the  left 
bank  is  conquered;  at  three  o'clock  we 
attack  the  Russian  centre,  a  battery  is 
taken  in  a  redoubt,  we  press  the  left  of  the 
Russians,  and  we  force  them  to  concentrate 
all  their  efforts  on  the  centre  and  the  left. 
For  three  hours  three  of  our  divisions  and 
an  English  division  had  all  the  Russian  army 
on  their  hands.  At  last,  at  half-past  three, 
there  is  a  great  movement  visible  on  the 
right  of  the  Russians.  It  is  the  English 
troops  making  their  appearance.  They  ad- 
vance rapidly;  but,  in  approaching,  obsta- 
cles, arising  from  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
no  doubt  prevent  them  from  taking  the 
Russian  army  in  flank,  and  they  make  a 
flank  march,  so  as  to  get  in  front  of  the 
valley  and  of  the  Russian  masses.  They 
are  in  two  parallel  lines.  The  Russians 
resolve  to  attack  them,  and  all  at  once 
three  enormous  columns,  which  formed  the 
Russian  order  of  battle  on  the  right,  formed 
close  column,  fixed  bayonets,  and  rushed  at 
a  run  on  the  first  line  of  the  English.  This 
resists;  the  second  line  rushes  to  its  sup- 
port, and  then  the  lines  in  front,  which  un- 
roll themselves  like  long  serpents,  lap  over 
at  the  extremities,  enclosing  the  Russians 
between  them.  In  this  order  of  attack,  the 
English,  by  stretching  out  a  little,  have  the 
great  advantage  of  being  able  to  surround 
the  enemy. 

If  the  centre  of  the  English  lines  had 
been  pierced,  all  was  over — the  English 
army  would  have  been  destroyed ;  but  these 
brave  fellows  bore  the  shock  without  break- 
ing, and  at  this  very  moment  a  French  bat- 
tery of  horse  artillery  came  up  and  took 
the  Russian  mass  on  its  left  flank.  Then 
came  a  frightful  pell-mell ;  there  was  no 
more  firing ;  they  stabbed  one  another  with 
the  bayonet.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter-of- 
an-hour  the  Russian  mass  was  destroyed, 
and  the  English  lines,  re-forming  in  close 
order  to  close  up  the  numerous  gaps,  rushed 
on  the  Russian  right.  From  that  time  all 
went  down  before  us,  and  the  Russians  were 
soon  in  full  retreat.  If  we  had  cavalry, 


the  Russian  army  would  have  been  anni- 
hilated. Our  artillerymen  pursued  them 
until  six  o'clock,  firing  on  the  mass  without 
cessation,  and  Bosquet  saluted  them  as  they 
passed  with  a  heavy  fire.  At  seven  o'clock 
our  columns  returned  to  the  Russian  camp, 
and  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  field  so 
gloriously  won.  On  the  morrow  (the  21st) 
the  first  care  was  to  relieve  the  wounded 
and  bury  the  dead.  The  allies  had  1,000 
killed,  and  2,000  wounded.  The  Russians 
had  8,000. 

One  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  our  soldiers 
fight,  accustomed  to  African  warfare,  and 
attacking  with  surprising  resolution,  but 
with  a  marvellous  intelligence  too.  Are 
they  before  a  battery — quick — you  see  them 
break  up  into  skirmishers,  killing  from  afar, 
but  without  presenting  a  mark  for  the  enemy 
to  fire  at.  The  same  before  a  square;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  charge — when  they 
have  thrown  disorder  into  a  column — you 
see  them  form  quickly  in  a  lump  and  charge 
with  the  bayonet.  The  brave  English  are 
still  the  iron  columns  which  advance  intre- 
pidly to  the  slaughter  without  hurry  and 
without  receding  a  foot.  When  Lord 
Raglan  saw  our  divisions  of  the  right 
climbing  the  gigantic  walls  of  the  heights 
which  shut  in  the  river,  he  applauded  and 
shouted — "  They  are  not  men,  they  arc  lions 
and  tigers." 

The  brave  English  are  enchanted  with 
their  allies,  and  they,  who  are  good  judges 
of  bravery,  think  we  have  laboured  well, 
for  yesterday  wherever  they  saw  a  French- 
man they  saluted  him  with  frantic  cheer- 
ing. Prince  Napoleon  has  displayed  won- 
derful coolness  and  ardour,  so  that  the  night 
after  the  battle,  one  of  the  Zouaves  sum- 
marised the  general  opinion  of  him  by  de- 
claring that  he  was  "  a  finished  trooper, 
and  ought  for  sure  to  have  served  in  the 
old  guard."  Yesterday  and  to-day  we  have 
collected  and  embarked  the  wounded,  the 
Russians  as  well  as  our  own.  I  have  visited 
the  field  of  battle.  What  a  terrible  spec- 
tacle !  There  were  some  places  where  the 
Russians  lay  so  thick  that  earth  had  been 
thrown  on  them  in  a  heap,  without  at- 
tempting to  dig  a  hole  to  receive  them. 
The  earth  was  strewed  with  arms  and 
debris  of  all  sorts.  To-morrow  we  march  for 
Katcha,  ten  miles  from  this.  Will  the  Rus- 
sians await  us  there  ?  They  must  be  com- 
pletely demoralised,  for  we  have  just  given 
them  a  thorough  beating,  and  in  the  most 
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formidable  position  you  can  imagine.  Thence 
we  shall  fall  on  Sebastopol  all  together,  and, 
with  God's  help,  we  shall  draw  this  claw 
from  the  northern  bear's  paw. 


The  following  two  letters  are  from  an  Eng- 
lish naval  officer,  and  from  a  medical  offi- 
cer attached  to  one  of  her  majesty's  ships  : — 
The  River  Alma,  Sept.  21st. 

I  have  just  walked  over  a  battle-field — 
the  field  of  Alma,  one  which  will  occupy  a 
brilliant  page  in  our  history.  From  a  mag- 
nificent position,  the  finest  in  the  world  for 
an  opposing  army,  the  Russians,  with  an 
army  of  40,000  men  and  100  guns,  the 
flower  of  the  czar's  forces,  were  yesterday, 
in  three  hours,  driven  by  the  allied  forces 
like  so  many  dogs.  Had  we  had  cavalry 
they  would  have  been  entirly  cut  to  pieces 
while  in  retreat,  and  all  their  guns  taken ; 
as  it  is,  the  result  of  the  battle  is,  for  us, 
the  position  gained  by  our  army,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians  the  moral  sense  of 
their  having  been  thoroughly  beaten,  in 
addition  to  their  material  losses  :  the  highest 
exultation  of  feeling  is  universal  in  the 
allied  army.  Two  Russian  guns  were  taken, 
and  two  generals,  who  are  wounded.  The 
guns  are  fine  brass  pieces,  one  of  them  a  24 
or  30-pounder  brass  howitzer.  Our  loss  is 
important  and  great.  The  23rd  royal  Welsh 
fusileers  suffered  very  severely,  as  also  the 
95th  (Derbyshire), — it  is  the  first  time  this 
regiment  has  met  an  enemy  in  the  field, — 
and  the  grenadier  guards,  7th  royal  fusileers, 
33rd  (Duke  of  Wellington's),  93rd  high- 
landers,  and  55th.  The  remaining  regi- 
ments, cavalry  and  infantry,  suffered  but 
little  in  proportion,  and  the  loss  of  the  royal 
artillery  was  not  great.  In  the  fleet,  the 
tops  and  rigging  of  the  ships  were  filled  with 
officers  and  men  viewing  the  engagement; 
with  a  good  glass  the  whole  of  the  scene, 
from  the  right  to  the  extreme  left,  was 
visible  even  to  details,  and  a  glorious  sight 
it  was.  I  would  have  given  all  I  possessed 
to  be  with,  them ;  but  our  turn  will  come 
next.  The  victory  was  most  decisive,  and, 
as  our  artillery  gained  the  position  on  the 
heights,  whole  lanes  were  mowed  down  in 
the  retreating  columns  of  the  Russians; 
yet  we  hear  to  day  (by  the  Sampson,  just 
arrived)  that  Prince  Mentschikoff  and  Gorts- 
chakofi',  who  were  yesterday,  in  person, 
making  the  utmost  use  of  their  heels,  have 
to-day  had  the  impudence  to  cause  salutes 
to  be  fired  in  Sebastopol,  the  ships  to  be 
dressed,  and  perhaps  have  sung  their  last 
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Te  Deum  for  their  ignominious  flight !  The 
position  they  occupied  was  magnificent,  and 
their  generals  calculated  upon  holding  it  for 
three  weeks.  Lord  Raglan  allowed  himself 
three  days  for  its  capture;  and  the  whole 
was  finished,  from  the  first  shot  to  the  last, 
in  less  than  three  hours.  It  will  be  rather 
difficult,  fresh  as  one  is  from  all  the  details  of 
the  field,  to  know  exactly  where  to  begin 
the  description,  but  I  will  try  a  journal-like 
form,  which,  though  of  course  very  imper- 
fect, may  give  some  idea  of  the  proceedings ; 
for  it  is  rather  difficult  to  arrange  one's 
ideas  after  the  scenes  I  have  just  witnessed. 

Sept.  19th. — In  the  early  light  of  the 
morning  the  fleet  beheld  the  armies  in 
motion,  French  and  Turks  composing  the 
right  wing  and  the  British  the  left,  extend- 
ing four  or  five  miles  into  the  country.  At 
ten  o'clock  the  fleets  were  under  weigh  and 
proceeding  southward  upon  the  right  flank 
of  the  army ;  the  whole  a  curious  combina- 
tion of  naval  and  military  force.  Before 
us,  and  to  the  left,  rose  denso  masses  of 
smoke,  and  shortly  after  mid-day  two  French 
regiments  passed  over  the  embers  of  a  burn- 
ing village ;  at  two  o'clock  the  allied  forces 
had  gained  the  summit  of  an  easy  elevation, 
from  which  the  ground  gradually  slopes  to 
an  extended  plain,  at  the  foot  of  which  are 
the  village  and  river  of  Alma ;  beyond  rise 
the  heights,  abrupt  and  precipitous,  for 
about  two  miles  distance  from  the  sea,  and, 
extending  far  inland,  take  the  form  of  steep 
grassy  hills,  the  surface  of  which  is  broken 
by  defiles  and  ravines.  Upon  these  heights 
was  seen  the  Russian  army,  standing  to 
their  arms ;  and  now  the  two  armies  (having 
between  them  a  distance  of  about  four  miles) 
first  look  upon  each  other.  Our  troops  halt 
upon  the  elevation  I  have  spoken  of;  mean- 
while large  bodies  of  Russian  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery form  upon  the  plain,  and,  leaving  some 
infantry  in  their  rear,  advance  towards  our 
right  centre,  perhaps  a  reconnaissance,  only 
to  make  a  precipitate  retreat ;  for  the  French 
(under  cover  of  a  rise)  advance  two  or  three 
guns,  and  open  an  effective  fire  upon  them 
with  a  few  shot  and  shell,  after  which  a  few 
horses  are  seen  to  start  riderless  from  the 
Russian  column.  Our  troops  encamp,  and  as 
the  night  advances  the  watchfires  of  the  op- 
posing armies  twinkle  in  the  darkness  like 
the  lights  of  two  rival  cities.  The  fleets 
also  lie  quietly  at  their  anchorage  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Alma,  each  ship  as  close 
in  as  her  draught  of  water  permits. 

Heavy  firing  had  been  heard  during  the 
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afternoon  in  the  direction  of  Sebastopol, 
where  we  know  the  Temble  to  be  stationed. 

Sept.  20th. — At  daybreak  the  combined 
army  were  in  motion,  and  their  dark  masses 
became  gradually  more  defined  to  us  in  the 
gray  of  the  morning ;  the  tops  of  the  ships 
were  again  filled  with  anxious  spectators, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  we  beheld  a  body  of 
French  light  cavalry  and  light  infantry  close 
upon  the  banks  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
Alma;  these  were  followed,  shortly  after 
eleven  o'clock,  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
of  the  right  flank  of  the  French  army,  des- 
tined to  attack  the  enemy's  left ;  they  passed 
close  to  the  cliff,  and  splendid  fellows  they 
looked,  their  arms  and  accoutrements  gleam- 
ing and  flashing  in  the  bright  sunlight. 
Now  a  cavalry  picket  dashes  across  the 
sandy  pit  formed  at  the  river's  mouth,  and 
in  a  twinkling  gain  the  opposite  heights, 
and  take  their  survey  of  the  plateau  then 
before  them ;  then  come  the  tirailleurs, 
and  by  half-past  twelve  o'clock  large  bodies 
of  infantry  are  assembled  beneath  the 
western  heights.  Meanwhile  the  skir- 
mishers to  the  left  approach  and  cross  the 
river  there.  At  one  o'clock  the  first  shots 
are  exchanged ;  the  skirmishers,  who  have 
gained  the  heights,  meanwhile  clear  them 
towards  the  road ;  and  the  artillery,  having 
gained  their  position,  open  a  smart  fire 
towards  a  large  mound  and  a  redoubt.  Fur- 
ther towards  the  centre,  the  light  infantry 
(chasseurs  and  Zouaves)  are  rapidly  over- 
coming the  difficulty  of  the  river  and  its 
precipitous  banks,  and  some  are  soon  seen 
scrambling  up  the  heights,  under  a  very 
severe  fire  from  the  Russians,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  splendid  than  the  action  of 
the  chasseurs  and  Zouaves,  as,  slowly  ad- 
vancing, they  scale  the  steep  hills  in  the 
face  of  Russian  ambuscades  and  skirmishers. 
From  my  "  top"  I  could  see  the  whole 
engaged  line,  from  the  French  to  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  British ;  it  was,  indeed,  a 
glorious  sight.  As  the  chasseurs  advanced, 
they  found  ambuscades  in  each  ravine  and 
the  firing  hot  and  strong.  One  after  the 
other  was  cleared,  and  many  a  poor  fellow 
was  stretched  on  the  grass  by  the  time  the 
top  was  gained.  A  body  of  retiring  Rus- 
sians retreated  into  the  redoubt,  from  the 
walls  of  which,  under  shelter,  they  dealt 
great  destruction  to  the  poor  Zouaves. 
Twice  was  the  redoubt  surrounded,  and 
twice  the  clustering  Zouaves  were  driven 
from  it.  Then  an  overwhelming  mass  en- 
veloped it ;  a  brave  fellow  is  seen,  assisted 
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by  his  comrades,  to  scramble  up  the  wall ; 
he  gains  the  top ;  a  tricolour  is  thrown  to 
him  immediately,  and  the  next  moment  is 
planted  on  the  wall,  and  he  who  threw  the 
colour,  and  he  who  planted  it  fall  dead. 
This  occurred  at  half-past  two  o'clock.  On 
the  extreme  left  (about  four  miles,  or  per- 
haps a  little  more,  inland)  the  Russian  artil- 
lery is  playing  upon  the  advancing  English 
at  long  range,  but  with  great  effect;  a 
village  has  been  fired  between  our  troops 
and  the  river,  and  the  Russian  position  is 
concealed  by  the  thick  smoke,  while  their 
guns  are  already  trained  upon  the  ground 
by  which  the  English  must  advance ;  but 
the  dense  smoke  of  the  village  is  soon 
passed  and  the  river  forded.  Our  artillery 
passed  over  a  bridge  made  where  some 
stone  piers  had  been  left  by  the  Russians. 
Numbers  of  our  brave  soldiers  are  seen 
breast-high  in  many  parts  of  the  river,  and 
an  immense  quantity  of  ammunition  in  the 
men's  pouches  is  rendered  useless ;  a  bank, 
in  many  places  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and 
frequently  perpendicular,  is  scrambled  up; 
from  the  ship  we  can  see  the  English  slowly 
and  surely  advancing  from  the  hollow  under 
a  perpetual  cannonade,  wedgelike  at  first, 
but  gradually  assuming  an  extended  front ; 
then  a  cloud  of  skirmishers  meet  those  of 
the  Russians,  and  both  appear  to  meet  and 
become  confused  together,  amid  a  constant 
spitting  of  musketry ;  then,  too,  our  artil- 
lery begin  to  bear,  having  been  hitherto 
useless  against  the  range  of  the  heavy  Rus- 
sian guns,  which  now  pour  forth  grape  and 
case  with  murderous  effect,  and  from  a 
long  extended  breastwork,  turned  at  the 
flanks,  a  battery  tells  awfully.  The  Russian 
skirmishers  retire,  and  the  23rd  and  7th 
fusileers  double  over  the  parapet  and  take 
the  work ;  but  these  are  in  their  turn  com- 
pelled to  retire,  and  the  work  is  again 
carried  by  the  brave  95th  regiment,  aided 
by  the  grenadier  guards ;  and  here  the 
heavy  Russian  gun  was  taken ;  the  rest 
were  horsed  and  away.  The  ranks  of  our 
brave  regiments  were  awfully  thinned  during 
the  conflict.  And  now  commences  the  Rus- 
sian retreat.  Our  artillery  occupy  the  post 
hitherto  held  by  the  Russians,  and  movT 
down  their  retreating  columns,  and  the 
victory  of  the  Alma  is  gained.  The  last 
gun  was  fired  at  four  o'clock.  The  55th 
and  33rd  suffered  considerably.  When  at 
the  river  the  47th  threw  away  their  packs 
and  acted  as  light  infantry. 

Two  Russian  generals  have  been  taken 
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among  the  wounded.     One  of  them  is  now 
on   board    the   Agamemnon.      He   is   very 
sulky,  and  says  he  thought  he  "  was  to  have 
fought    against    men,    not    against    devils 
dressed   in  red."     The   other   general  was 
found   underneath    a    soldier's    coat,   with 
his  son,  both  wounded,  on  the  21st.     He 
says  he  was  glad  to  be  wounded  by  one  of 
the  queen's  guards,  adding  that  he  should 
not   have   liked   to  be  wounded   "by   any 
of  those  people  in  petticoats"  (highlanders.) 
The  royal  artillery  lost  four  officers ;  one  of 
them  (Captain  Dew)  had  the  upper  half  of 
his  head  cut  off  by  a  ball.     The  95th  lost 
six  officers  killed  and  twelve  wounded.     It 
was  the  maiden  fight  of  the  95th,  and  they 
well   earned    a    name   to   inscribe   on   the 
colours,  which  are  so  riddled  through  and 
through   as   to   render  the  word  "  Derby- 
shire"  difficult  to  be  spelt.     The  greatest 
loss   was   in   the   Welsh   fusileers.     I   saw 
great   numbers  of  them  lying  around  the 
breastwork  killed  and  wounded;  four  cap- 
tains,   a   major,    and   the    colonel    of    this 
regiment    I    saw   lying   dead    together — a 
ghastly  sight !     How  horrible  that  such  an 
awful  sacrifice  should  be  entirely  owing  to 
the  obstinacy  and  ambition  of  one   man ! 
The  number  of  dead  and  wounded  Russians 
lying  around  the  breastwork  when  I  visited 
it   was    enormous.      Those    of    our    brave 
guardsmen,    7th,    23rd,    highlanders,    and 
95th  (poor  fellows !)  in  front  of  it,  showed 
how  fierce  had  been  the  assault.     Just  at 
the  close  of  the  action  an  officer  of  ours 
gave  a  wounded  Russian  some  spirits  from 
his  flask  to  drink ;  the  scoundrel  in  return 
shot  him  in  the  back  as  he  turned  to  leave 
him,  and  was  of  course  bayoneted  imme- 
diately.   During  the  action  a  wounded  Rus- 
sian, being  on  the  ground,  cut  with  his  sword 
at  the  English  soldiers ;  they  quickly  placed 
him  beyond  reach  of  annoying  their  com- 
rades in  the  rear.     The  Zouave  who  scaled 
the  wall  of  the  redoubt  was  sergeant-major 
of  the  regiment,  and  the  giver  of  the  colours 
was  a  corporal.     "  Pauvres  gar$ons,"  said  a 
comrade,  "their  death  was  a  great  loss  to 
them.     To-day  they  would  have  been  deco- 
rated." 

The  country  over  which  the  troops  are 
this  morning  passing  by  the  river  Katcha 
(or  Kara)  is  beautiful,  and  magnificent  trees 
spring  from  it.  General  Brown  and  Sir 
De  Lacy  Evans  were  the  admiration  of  their 
soldiers.  All  the  Russian  dead  have  on 
their  persons  a  small  metal  Greek  cross, 
also  a  brass  plate,  bearing  upon  it  the  effigy 
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of  St.  Nicholas.  The  helmets  of  the  im- 
)erial  guard  were  strewn  around  the  breast- 
rork  in  immense  numbers.  The  Russians 
lad  all  their  ranges  marked  down  the  hill 
jy  cross  sticks,  so  as  to  know  the  exact 
distance  of  our  advancing  troops,  and  the 
onsequent  elevation  of  their  guns.  We 
lear  that  Prince  Mentschikoff  was  very  ill, 
seated  in  an  arm-chair  in  the  rear  at  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  with  his  carriage  con- 
venient. Nothing  could  exceed  the  kind- 
ness of  our  officers  towards  the  Russian 
wounded,  they  going  over  the  field  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  brandy,  and  administering 
t  where  wanted,  equally  to  them  as  our  own 
men.  From  the  ships,  officers  and  seamen, 
and  the  whole  of  the  marines,  were  landed 
to  convey  the  wounded  to  the  boats  as  soon 
as  the  firing  ceased ;  yesterday,  too,  they 
were  occupied  in  a  similar  manner. 

There  have  been  some  extraordinary 
wounds.  A  -  private  in  the  guards  had  a 
button  of  his  coat  struck  in  the  centre  by  a 
Minie  rifle  ball ;  the  button,  partially  enter- 
ing, caused  a  severe  contusion  of  the  rib, 
but  saved  his  life.  One  of  our  poor  fellows 
was  struck  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  moment 
of  raising  his  hand  ;  the  ball  drove  the  hand 
and  arm  right  through  the  body.  The 
Polish  regiment  was  carefully  placed  be- 
tween two  Russian  ones,  to  look  after  it. 

The  Himalaya  is  in  sight  with  the  wel- 
come addition  of  the  Scots  Grays.  The 
57th  regiment,  from  Corfu,  without  a  single 
case  of  sickness,  arrived  yesterday. 

A  Russian  colonel  was  taken  yesterday 
by  the  English  outposts ;  also  a  Russian 
nobleman :  the  latter  was  liberated  on  sup- 
plying 100  arabas  and  oxen  to  the  army, 
which  were  speedily  gathered  from  his  serfs. 

Her  Majesty's  ship ,  at  anchor  off 

the  forts  of  Sebastopol,  Sept.  25th. 
For  the  past  two  days  I  have  been  lite- 
rally in  a  sea  of  blood,  as  I  have  been  em- 
ployed attending  on  the  wounded  Russians 
on  the  battle-field  of  the  Alma.  No  de- 
scription I  could  give  would  realise  the 
horrors  of  war — the  dead,  the  dying,  horses, 
guns,  carriages  p£le  mde — headless  trunks, 
bodies  minus  arms  or  legs,  mutilation  of 
every  sort  and  kind, — that  my  blood  almost 
freezes  at  the  recollection.  Every  available 
hut  was  improvised  into  an  operating  theatre, 
and  under  every  disadvantage  we  performed 
the  most  formidable  surgical  operations. 
You  may  judge  how  expeditiously  we  had  to 
get  through  things  when  I  mention  that  I 
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extracted  twenty-three  balls  in  less  than 
three  hours.  Dressings  were  out  of  the 
question.  Our  surgical  bivouacs  were 
readily  known  by  the  number  of  legs  and 
arms  strewn  around  the  scene  of  our  labours. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  liken  the  field  of  battle,  for 
the  two  days  after  the  fijrht,  to  anything 
better  than  an  abattoir.  My  assistant  for 
compressing  arteries  was  the  first  passer-by, 
and  when  his  nerve  failed  him,  I  had  to  wait 
until  someone  else  came  up.  I  will  not  say 
much  for  the  result  of  my  amputations,  as 
directly  one  was  concluded  I  laid  him  on  a 
bed  of  hay  or  straw,  and  left  him  to  the 
vis  medicairix  naturae.  In  the  redoubts  the 
Russian  dead  lay  literally  heaped  on  each 
other.  Nearly  all  the  balls  I  extracted  were 
Minie  ones.  Report  says  there  were  47,000 
Russians  on  the  field.  They  held  the  most 
formidable  position  any  army  could  occupy; 
but  the  bulldog  courage  of  our  troops  over- 
came everything,  and  in  five  hours  they 
were  masters  of  every  commanding  position, 
and  the  Russian  hosts  were  in  full  retreat. 
No  one,  I  believe,  knows  the  Russian  loss. 
I  counted  myself  more  than  400  Russians 
dead  in  less  than  three  acres,  and  the 
wounded  were  beyond  my  calculation. 
Their  supplications,  as  I  passed  through 
them,  were  heartrending :  when  I  had  at- 
tended one,  there  were  twenty  unintelligible 
supplications  from  those  around  me  to  give 
them  my  surgical  aid.  Our  soldiers  be- 
haved in  the  most  humane  manner  towards 
the  wounded.  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much 
for  the  Turks.  The  latter  attacked  the 
retreating  Russian  army,  and  those  who 
were  not  killed  by  their  fire,  they  bayoneted, 
and  cried  "  Sinope  ! "  to  them.  Our  army 
remained  at  Alma  for  two  days  after  the 
action,  to  attend  to  the  wounded ;  and 
when  they  left  there  were  many  of  the 
enemy  still  uuoperated  upon.  "VVe  have 
sent  down  there  to-day  a  line-of-battle  ship 
to  look  after  the  rest,  but  I  fear  death  will 
have  played  sad  havoc  among  them.  The 
Russians  never  look  after  their  wounded, 
and  on  our  march  here  (only  five  miles)  we 
fell  in  with  500  wounded  Russian  soldiers. 

The  battle  was  fought  in  sight  of  the 
whole  fleet.  Nothing  could  be  more  ex- 
citing than  to  see  the  successive  charges  of 
our  infantry.  If  we  had  had  5,000  cavalry, 
we  should  have  made  prisoners  of  one-half 
of  the  Russian  army,  and  all  their  guns 
would  have  fallen  to  us.  With  the  means 
we  had,  we  performed  prodigies.  I  have  no 
end  of  trophies  in  the  shape  of  muskets, 


swords,  helmets,  &c.,  and  in  a  few  days  I 
hope  to  add  to  them  considerably  from  the 
spoil  of  Sebastopol.  A  letter  I  took  from 
the  pocket  of  a  Russian  officer  I  sent  to  the 
admiral,  thinking  it  might  contain  some 
useful  information;  but  the  interpreter  has 
discovered  it  was  only  a  love-letter  from  the 
mistress  of  one  of  the  officers,  wishing  him 
a  speedy  victory  over  the  enemy,  and  a 
quick  return  to  her  arms.  This  dream, 
however,  will  not  be  realised ;  he  was  shot 
through  the  heart.  All  the  Russian  soldiers 
wore  long  boots,  which  our  blue -jackets 
prize,  and  each  man  took  a  pair.  The  mode 
of  measuring  was  somewhat  novel.  The 
sailors  sat  down,  and  placed  the  soles  of 
their  shoes  in  opposition  with  those  of  the 
dead,  when,  if  the  length  corresponded,  the 
Muscovite  was  speedily  unbooted.  The 
Turkish  troops  were  very  busy  pillaging  the 
dead — an  occupation  which  most  of  us  were 
employed  in,  more  or  less.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, come  across  any  sables  in  my  explora- 
tions. We,  however,  shall  have  grand 
"  looting"  at  Sebastopol,  when  my  China 
experience  may  avail  me.  This  is  a  horrible 
way  to  talk,  and,  no  doubt,  will  shock  you 
much ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  concomitants  of 
grim  war,  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
agreeable.  We  have  found  the  peasantry 
very  useful,  and  they  willingly  come  forward 
with  their  waggons,  which  we  hire  for  the 
transport  of  baggage,  stores,  &c.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  drawn  by  bullocks,  but 
there  are  many  drawn  by  dromedaries. 
The  Russians  burnt  everything  on  our  road. 
Sept.  28th. — I  resume  my  unconnected 
yarn,  to  say  that  we  are  in  possession  of 
everything  south  of  the  town,  and  lit  up  the 
lighthouse  last  night.  The  enemy  have 
men  stationed  in  all  the  public  buildings,  to 
set  fire  to  them  directly  we  breach  the 
citadel.  This  measure  will,  I  suppose,  only 
spare  us  the  trouble  of  doing  it.  The  Rus- 
sians have  sunk  three  line-of-battle  ships 
and  some  frigates  in  the  narrow  channel 
leading  to  the  harbour,  to  prevent  our  ships 
getting  in.  Our  only  chance  now  of  co- 
operating with  the  army  will  be  for  us  to 
attack  the  outer  ports. 

The  next  is  a  very  interesting  letter  from 
a  private  artilleryman. 

Heights  of  Alma,  Sept.  21st. 

My  dear , — This  is  the  day  after  the 

battle,  and  I  feel  grateful  that  I  am  spared 
to  write  you  a  short  but  imperfect  account 
of  our  operations  since  lauding  in  the  Crimea. 
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We  landed  on  the  17th  inst.,  the  greater 
part  of  our  infantry  regiments  having  done 
so  the  previous  evening,  at  a  place  near 
Eupatoria,  and  on  the  19th  made  a  day's 
march  towards  Sebastopol.  On  coming 
towards  the  end  of  our  march  a  party  of 
Russian  Cossacks  appeared  above  the  brow 
of  a  hill  on  our  front;  our  cavalry,  Skelton's 
battery,  and  a  troop  of  horse  artillery  charged 
up,  a  little  fighting  took  place,  and  they 
bolted,  leaving  a  few  dead  behind ;  we  lost 
one  man,  and  one  or  two  wounded.  Next 
morning — that  is,  the  20th — we  were  early 
astir,  as  we  knew  the  enemy  was  strong  on 
our  front,  but  did  not  advance  far  during 
the  morning.  In  front  of  our  position,  ex- 
tending for  some  distance,  was  a  long,  low 
hill,  and  about  a  mile  further  back  a  range 
of  high  hills.  As  there  was  reason  to  sup- 
pose them  to  be  in  force  behind  the  first 
rise,  we  made  a  very  cautious  advance,  until 
a  column  of  Russian  infantry  appeared 
above  the  crest  of  it,  when  we  moved  on  in 
earnest,  and  they  retreated  in  double  time, 
and  joined  their  columns  on  the  high  hill  in 
our  front.  When  we  saw  the  strong  position 
they  occupied,  we  made  up  our  minds  for  a 
bit  of  warm  work,  but  did  not  in  the  least 
anticipate  such  a  very  warm  reception  as 
they  had  prepared  for  us.  At  the  foot  of 
this  hill  runs  a  town  of  about  a  mile's 
length,  and  between  the  town  and  the  hill  a 
river  of  moderate  depth  and  width,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  which  the  Russians  were 
posted.  Now  was  the  time ;  we  were  about 
to  make  a  rush  across,  when,  all  of  a  sudden, 
the  town,  which  had  been  deserted  and 
filled  with  straw,  blazed  out  in  fifty  places ; 
the  Russians  had  fired  it  to  raise  a  smoke 
in  front  of  us ;  and  before  we  had  recovered 
from  our  surprise  at  this  manoeuvre,  there 
came  from  all  points  and  along  the  front  of 
the  hill  a  perfect  shower  of  18,  24,  and  36 
shot.  The  villains  had  completely  fortified 
the  whole  face  with  garrison  guns  from 
Sebastopol.  After  an  instant's  thought, 
the  greater  part  of  our  infantry  was  sent 
back  out  of  range,  and  French  and  British 
artillery  to  the  front  into  action,  and  the 
battle  had  begun.  Our  shrapnel  shells 
walked  in  more  sharply,  and  for  about 
three  hours  we  kept  hard  at  it,  until  they 
began  to  rather  slacken  fire,  and  we  moved 
to  the  rear  to  repair  damages.  Our  battery 

had  then  lost ,  shot  through  the  head ; 

H.,   the   same ;    a   man   named    G.,    head 
knocked  off;  B.,  shot  through  ;  this  was  all 
of  our   battery   killed.      Corporal   11.,   lee 
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broken ;  he  is  doing  well,  and  is  not  likely 
to  lose  the  limb ;  A.  R.,  one  arm  and  both 
bands  gone ;  G.,  lost  a  leg ;  W.,  lost  a  leg ; 
W.,  both  legs  broken ;  and  one  or  two 
slightly  wounded.  Our  battery  has  suffered 
more  than  any  other. 

After  we  had  repaired  damages  we  went 
at  it  again,  but  they  had  gained  a  footing 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  were  advancing 
in  gallant  style.  Our  infantry  had  also 
advanced  nearly  up  to  the  batteries  amid 
great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  so  that  their 
fire  was  taken  off  us,  and  our  batteries 
dashed  through  the  river  and  up  the  hill 
after  them  as  hard  as  they  could.  Our  lads 
— I  mean  the  2nd  brigade  of  infantry — • 
charged  up  to  the  muzzles  of  their  guns, 
and  bayoneted  them  in  their  own  batteries. 
The  rest  of  the  battle  was  all  on  our  side ; 
the  world  against  a  China  orange ;  in  fact, 
they  bolted ;  we  charged  over  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  and  saw  them  in  full  cut.  Our 
battery  was  now  on  level  ground,  and  the 
only  one  upj  we  galloped  a  few  hundred 
yards  forward,  and  gave  them  a  farewell 
round  from  our  guns  in  time  to  open  a  line 
through  the  last  of  their  retreating  columns, 
so  that  B  battery  has  got  the  honour  of 
the  first  and  last  shot  in  the  action.  We 
have  taken  some  handsome  brass  guns, 
which  are  to  be  embarked  for  England.  I 
don't  know  how  many  prisoners  we  have; 
we  have  not  lost  one.  I  went  over  the  field 
this  morning ;  it  was  dreadful  to  look  at  the 
thousands  of  killed  and  wounded  stretched 
on  the  ground.  There  are  at  least  six  Rus- 
sians to  one  of  ours,  including  our  French 
comrades. 

The  scamps  made  sure  of  not  being  shifted 
for  a  month  at  least.  I  hear  that  Prince 
Mentschikoff  told  them  he  should  have  us 
all  prisoners  in  a  short  time,  as  it  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  take  possession  of  the  bill, 
or  even  to  cross  the  river,  in  the  face  of 
their  heavy  guns.  What  does  he  think  of  it 
now?  and  what  will  he  think  when  we 
knock  at  Sebastopol  in  a  day  or  two  ?  Our 
army  are  all  employed  in  taking  up  wounded 
and  burying  dead.  We  attend  to  the  Rus- 
sians as  well  as  our  own.  Jack  N is  all 

right ;  he  was  sent  on  duty  away  from  the 
camp,  and  could  not  write,  as  we  had  only 
two  hours'  warning  that  letters  would  be 
sent  to-day.  He  is  quite  well,  and  desires 

his  love  to  Mrs.  N and  the  children, 

and  to  be  remembered  to  you ;  like  me,  he 
is  annoyed  at  there  being  no  means  of  send- 
ing you  both  some  cash.  No  pay  has  been 
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given  out  this  month,  and  will  not  until  we 
are  again  settled  for  a  day  or  two,  and  no 
means  of  sending  home  what  we  have  for 
you  upon  us.  ...  Kiss  my  haby  a  thou- 
sand times.  I  thought  much  of  you  all  in 
the  battle.  .  .  .  God  bless  you  all.— G.  P. 

This,  also,  is  from  a  soldier  of  humble 
rank,  who  is  not  a  very  brilliant  penman; 
but  his  plain,  truthful  narrative  will  be 
relished  more  than  the  rhetorical  flourishes 
of  imagination : — 

Bivouac,  Touzel,  Sept.  21st,  1854. 
Crimea,  twelve  miles  from  Sebastopol. 

My    dear  S r, — I   ought   to   be    very 

thankful  to  God  for  sparing  me  to  write 
to  you  this  night,  when  so  many  of  my 
brothers  in  arms  are  lying  dead  around  me. 
.  .  .  I  have  to  inform  you  that  we  met  our 

j  enemy  yesterday,  and  they  showed  us  a  full 
front,  with,  I  believe,  a  much  more  powerful 
force  than  we  were.  The  first  shot  was  fired 
at  half-past  one  o'clock,  I  believe,  from  our 

I  fleets ;  then  one  from  the  Russians.  There 
was  a  very  large  village  between  us  and 
them,  which  they  set  fire  to  as  soon  as  the 
fight  began,  which  caused  us  great  dis- 

i  advantage,  as  we  could  not  sec  them  for 
the  smoke ;  but  as  soon  as  the  smoke  cleared 

1  off  we  soon  showed  them  what  the  English 
could  do.  I  do  assure  you  they  were  com- 
pletely mowed  down  by  dozens  by  our  artil- 
lery, who  did  their  work  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all.  I  must  tell  you  that  when  we  came 
up  the  Russians  held  a  fine  position — one 
which  the  English,  with  half  their  number, 
would  have  held  against  the  whole  world. 
It  was  on  the  side  of  a  very  high  hill,  with 
the  whole  face  of  it  covered  with  intrench- 
mcnts  and  strong  batteries.  They  fought 
well  for  about  three  hours;  then  they  began 
to  fall  back  completely  paralysed  as  our  men 
began  to  get  close  up  to  them ;  at  one  time 
some  of  our  regiments  were  only  twelve 
paces  from  them,  and  such  daring  courage 
completely  astonished  them.  Then  they 
began  to  throw  away  their  knapsacks  and 
run  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them, 
and  our  army  cheering  in  all  directions.  I 
cannot  give  any  account  of  what  number 
we  have  killed ;  but  they  have  lost  about 
six  to  one  of  us.  My  regiment  was  not 
engaged  the  whole  time,  as  we  were  the 
reserve ;  so  we  had  only  five  wounded,  and 
that  slightly,  although  the  balls  were  flying 
over  our  heads  in  all  directions.  The  fight 
lasted  about  five  hours.  After  they  ran 
over  the  top  of  the  hill,  our  regiment,  with 


five  others  that  were  in  reserve,  were  or- 
dered to  follow  them ;  but,  owing  to  their 
throwing  away  their  things,  they  were  able 
to  run  well,  so  they  got  off,  but  our  cavalry 
soon  overtook  them  and  used  the  sword  to 
them,  and  made  heads  and  arras  fly  in  the 
air;  and  our  artillery  soon  gained  the  hill 
and  threw  a  few  shells  in  among  them.  I 
can  assure  you  it  was  an  awful  sight  to  see 
the  dead  lying  about;  in  some  places  we 
could  not  walk  without  walking  over  them. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  sight,  as 
it  is  too  disgusting,  but  I  never  wish  to  see 
the  like  again.  It  certainly  looked  very 
grand  from  the  distance;  when  it  com- 
menced I  was  a  long  way  in  the  rear,  but 
as  we  advanced  and  came  among  the  dead 
it  became  awful.  I  cannot  describe  my 
feelings  at  seeing  so  many  poor  souls  lying 
dead,  and  the  cries  and  groans  of  the 
wounded.  The  bands  are  employed  carry- 
ing away  the  wounded  on  stretchers  to  the 
rear  for  the  doctor  to  dress  their  wounds,  so 
that  we  arc  not  so  much  exposed  as  the 
others.  We  are  now,  I  believe,  twelve  miles 
from  Sebastopol,  and  there  is  another  hill 
similar  to  the  one  we  have  taken ;  but  from 
what  we  can  make  out  the  whole  army  has 
retired  right  into  Sebastopol.  We  do  not 
think  they  will  face  us  again  until  we  arrive 
there.  We  have  taken  a  great  many  pri- 
soners, and  with  them  some  officers,  and 
they  say  that  the  Russians  will  never  fight 
as  hard  again  as  they  did  yesterday ;  they 
acknowledge  themselves  that  Old  Nicholas 
came  to  inspect  this  place  himself,  and  told 
his  men  that  all  the  English  and  French  in 
the  world  would  not  take  it  from  them. 
What  will  he  say  when  he  hears  they  lost 
it  in  three  hours?  I  must  certainly  say 
the  French  fought  well;  in  fact,  we  owe 
a  great  deal  to  them ;  they  are  very  daring 
fellows;  they  fear  no  danger.  ...  I 
don't  think  we  shall  advance  to-morrow,  as 
the  men  have  all  been  very  busy  all  to- 
day and  will  be  a  great  part  of  to-morrow 
n  burying  the  dead.  We  expect  to  take 
Sebastopol  on  Tuesday  next,  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  when  it  is  done.  ...  It  was 
seven  o'clock  when  the  order  was  given  for 
a  mail  to  be  made  up  to-morrow  morning 
at  four.  I  have  just  got  a  chance  to  slip 
into  the  hospital  for  a  few  minutes,  as  it  is 
the  only  light  to  be  seen.  We  are  all  in  the 
open  air,  and  shall  be  now  for  some  time. 
1  have  a  slight  cold,  but  that  I  must  expect, 
as  very  heavy  dews  fall  at  night,  and  tho 
sun  is  very  oppressive  by  day.  I  trust,  my 
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,jear  g ,  that  this  will  find  you  all  quite 

well.  •  •  •  God  bless  you  all !  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  that  we  have  taken  a  great  many 
big  guns  from  them.  They  had  100.  Just 
fancy  the  noise  of  100  guns ;  then  ours  and 
the  French  besides.  Believe  me,  I  shall 
never  forget  the  20th  day  of  September, 
1854.  I  hope  the  people  of  England  who 
complained  of  our  delay  are  satisfied  now. 

The  next   sample  from  our  war  letter- 
writer  is  by  an  officer  of  the  guards : — 

Bivouac,  River  Alma,  Sept.  21st. 

I  hasten  to  write  a  few  lines  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  safe  and  well,  knowing  how 
anxious  you  will  be,  after  hearing  that  we 
have  had  an  action  with  the  Russians.  Ac- 
counts of  the  battle  you  will  see  in  the 
papers,  much  better  describing  it  than  any 
I  could  give,  as  I  could  see  nothing  beyond 
what  was  going  on  in  my  own  brigade. 
That  you  will  see  was  in  the  thickest  of  it, 
as  the  returns  of  our  casualties  will  prove, 
our  loss  being  very  severe.  The  march 
from  Kamischli  to  Baljanik,  where  we 
bivouacked  on  the  night  of  the  19th,  and 
again  from  Baljanik  to  Alma,  was  the 
grandest  spectacle  I  ever  saw.  The  whole 
army,  French,  English,  and  Turkish,  ad- 
vanced in  battle  array  for  that  distance  over 
a  plain  as  smooth  almost  as  a  lawn,  and 
with  just  sufficient  undulation  to  show  one 
at  times  the  whole  force  at  a  coup  d'ceil. 
My  division  was  on  the  left,  and  we  were 
about  three  miles  from  the  sea ;  the  fleet, 
coasting  along  abreast  of  us,  completed  the 
picture.  About  twelve  o'clock  on  the  20th, 
on  crowning  a  ridge,  we  came  all  at  once  in 
sight  of  the  Russian  army,  in  an  intrenched 
camp  beyond  the  Alma,  distant  about  three 
miles.  Immediately  we  appeared  they  set 
fire  to  a  village  between  us  and  them,  so  as 
to  mask  their  force  by  the  smoke.  We  con- 
tinued advancing  steadily,  halting  occasion- 
ally to  rest  the  men,  till  half-past  one,  when 
the  first  shot  was  fired,  and  soon  after  the 
rattle  of  musketry  told  us  that  our  rifle 
skirmishers  were  engaged.  Our  division 
then  deployed  into  line,  and  we  stood  so  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  an  occasional  round 
shot  rolling  up  to  us,  but  so  spent  that  one 
was  able  to  step  aside  from  it.  Wounded 
men  from  the  front  soon  began  to  be  carried 
through  our  lines  to  the  rear,  and  loose  and 
wounded  horses  began  to  gallop  about.  At 
last  we  were  ordered  to  advance,  which  we 
did  for  about  300  yards  nearer  the  batteries, 
and  halted,  and  the  men  lay  down.  We 
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were  now  well  within  range,  and  the  round 
shot  fell  tolerably  thick,  an  occasional  shell 
bursting  over  our  heads.  After  standing 
steady  for  about  twenty  minutes,  the  light 
division  (who  were  in  line  in  front  of  us) 
advanced  again,  and  we  followed.  The 
Russians  had  put  posts  to  mark  the  ranges, 
which  they  had  got  with  great  accuracy. 
We  now  advanced  to  within  200  yards  of 
the  river  and  700  from  the  batteries,  and 
halted  under  a  low  wall  for  five  minutes,  till 
we  saw  the  light  division  over  the  river, 
when  we  continued  our  advance  in  support 
of  them.  On  crossing  the  wall  we  came 
into  vineyards,  and  here  the  cannonade  was 
most  terrific,  the  grape  and  canister  falling 
around  us  like  hail — the  flash  of  each  gun 
being  instantly  followed  by  the  splash  of 
grape  among  the  tilled  ground  like  a  handful 
of  gravel  thrown  into  a  pool.  On  reaching 
the  river,  the  fire  from  a  large  body  of 
riflemen  was  added,  but  the  men  dashed 
through,  up  to  their  middle  in  water,  and 
halted  on  the  opposite  side  to  re-form  their 
ranks,  under  shelter  of  a  high  bank.  At 
this  moment  the  light  division  had  gained 
the  intrenchment,  and  the  British  colour  was 
planted  in  the  fort ;  but,  ammunition  failing 
them,  they  were  forced  back.  The  Scots 
fusileers  were  hurried  on  to  support  them 
before  they  had  time  to  re-form  themselves, 
and  the  23rd,  retiring  in  some  confusion 
upon  them,  threw  them  for  a  few  minutes 
into  utter  disorder.  The  Russians,  per- 
ceiving this,  dashed  out  of  the  fort  upon 
them,  and  a  frightful  struggle  took  place, 
which  ended  in  their  total  discomfiture. 
For  a  minute  or  two  the  Scots  fusileer 
colours  stood  alone  in  the  front,  while 
General  Bentinck  rallied  the  men  to  them, 
their  officers  leading  them  on  gallantly. 
At  this  moment  I  rode  off  to  the  Cold- 
streams,  through  whose  ranks  the  light 
division  had  retired,  leaving  them  the  front 
line.  They  advanced  up  the  hill  splendidly, 
with  the  highlanders  on  their  left,  and  not  a 
shot  did  they  fire  till  within  150  or  200 
yards  from  the  intrenchments.  A  battery 
of  18  and  24-pounders  was  in  position  in  our 
front,  and  a  swarm  of  riflemen  behind  them. 
Fortunately  the  enemy's  fire  was  much  too 
high,  passing  close  over  our  heads,  the  men 
who  were  here  killed  being  all  hit  on  the  crown 
of  the  head,  and  the  Coldstreams  actually 
lost  none.  When  we  got  about  fifty  yards 
from  the  intrenchment  the  enemy  turned 
tail,  leaving  us  masters  of  the  battery  and 
the  day.  As  they  retired  they  took  all  their 
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guns  except  two,  and  a  great  many  of  their 
wounded.  In  spite  of  this  the  ground  was 
covered  with  dead  and  dying,  lying  in  heaps 
in  every  direction  on  what  might  be  called 
the  glacis,  and  inside  the  intrenchments 
they  were  so  thick  that  one  could  hardly 
avoid  riding  over  them ;  but  the  excitement 
of  the  victory  stifled  for  the  time  all  feeling 
of  horror  for  such  a  scene,  and  it  was  not 
till  this  morning,  when  I  visited  the  battle- 
field, that  I  could  at  all  realise  the  horrors 
which  must  be  the  price  of  such  a  day. 
Most  fervently  did  I  thank  God,  who  had 
preserved  me  amid  such  dangers.  How  I 
escaped  seems  to  me  the  more  marvellous 
the  more  I  think  of  it.  Though  on  horse- 
back (on  my  old  charger),  my  cocked-hat 
and  clothes  were  sprinkled  all  over  with 
blood.  The  loss  of  the  brigade  of  guards  is 
very  severe,  but  the  proportion  of  deaths  to 
wounded  is  extraordinarily  small.  On  call- 
ing the  roll  after  the  action,  312  rank  and 
file  and  fifteen  officers  were  discovered  to  be 
killed  and  wounded.  Beside  these  was  my 
poor  friend  Horace  Cust,  who  was  struck  by 
a  round  shot  in  crossing  the  river.  He  was 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Bentinck,  and  we 
were  watering  our  horses  at  the  time  when 
the  shot  struck  his  horse  in  the  shoulder  and 
smashed  poor  Gust's  thigh.  He  died  soon 
after  the  leg  was  amputated.  Charles  Baring, 
who  has  lost  his  arm  (taken  out  of  the 
socket),  is  the  only  other  Coldstrcam  officer 
hit.  They  only  went  into  action  with  six- 
teen officers,  less  than  half  their  complement. 
We  have  been  occupied  the  whole  day  in 
burying  the  dead.  About  1,000  were  laid 
in  the  ditch  of  the  fort,  and  the  earthen 
parapet  was  then  thrown  back  upon  them. 
\\u  find  that  the  whole  garrison  of  Sebastopol 
were  before  us,  under  Mentschikoff  in  person. 
His  carriage  has  fallen  into  our  hands,  and 
in  it  a  letter  stating  that  Sebastopol  could 
hold  out .  a  long  time  against  us,  but  that 
there  was  a  position  at  Alma  which  could 
hold  out  three  weeks.  \Vc  took  it  in  three 
hours.  So  convinced  were  they  of  the  im- 
possibility of  our  taking  it  that  ladies  were 
actually  there  as  spectators,  little  expecting 
the  review  they  were  destined  to  be  spec- 
tators of.  We  expect  now  to  find  no  resist- 
ance whatever  at  the  Katcha  river,  the  whole 
Russian  force  having  retired  into  Sebastopol. 
We  always  turn  out  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
moruiug,  an  hour  before  daybreak. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
by    Lieutenant-colonel   Thomas    Unctt,  of 


the  19th   regiment,   light   division,  to  his 
father : — 

Sept.  20th. — Moved  on  the  whole  army  in 
same  order  as  the  day  before,  by  grand 
divisions  from  centre  of  brigades,  artillery 
between,  protected  by  all  our  cavalry  on  our 
left  flank.  On  looking  round,  while  on  the 
move,  it  was  a  glorious  sight;  the  green 
plains  seemed  swarming  with  armed  men. 
Moved  steadily  on  until  we  approached 
some  hills,  when  we  observed  some  move- 
ments and  a  line  of  cottages  on  fire,  and 
evidently  a  river  or  rivulet  between  us.  We 
halted  now  occasionally.  At  last  our  light 
division  deployed  into  line,  the  rifles  in  front 
began  to  fire,  and  as  soon  as  we  got  closer, 
or  well  within  range,  100  great  guns  bel- 
lowed out  at  us  from  the  hills  on  the  other 
side  of  the  rivulet.  We  pushed  on,  and 
many  round  shot  came  rolling  through  our 
ranks,  wounding  and  scattering  a  few. 
Wardlaw  had  part  of  the  flesh  of  his  leg 
carried  away;  another  man  close  to  me 
never  spoke ;  the  ground  was  covered  with 
his  blood.  The  fire  now  became  much 
hotter  from  all  their  batteries  in  position 
and  we  were  ordered  to  run  for  shelter 
under  the  walls  of  the  line  of  the  burning 
cottages  and  ditch,  where  we  lay  more  than 
an  hour  securely.  My  gray  mare  all  the 
time  would  show  herself,  turning  round,  and 
being  very  uneasy  at  the  firing.  Another 
division  displayed  in  our  rear  and  advanced 
to  us,  the  shot  falling  among  them  with  a 
shrill  hissing  noise  over  us.  Other  divisions 
deployed  and  advanced  on  our  right.  We 
were  ordered  to  advance,  and  did  so  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  in  line,  across  stone  walls 
and  a  vineyard.  Here  the  plunging  fire 
from  grape,  round  shot,  shells,  Minie  mus- 
kets, &c.,  was  awful,  and  also  across  the 
stream,  through  which  we  made  our  way 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  more  particu- 
larly us  mounted  officers.  My  mare  got 
into  a  hole  in  the  water,  and  was  all  under 
for  some  time,  except  her  head  and  neck. 
I  dismounted  and  got  her  to  the  side,  and 
attempted  the  high  bank,  which  was  nearly 
perpendicular  and  very  slippery.  I  strug- 
gled to  get  up,  sticking  my  fingers  into  the 
grass,  and  she  by  desperate  struggles  came 
up  by  my  side  as  I  had  hold  of  the  bridle, 
the  shot  falling  all  this  time  very  thick.  I 
mounted  and  pushed  on,  and  we  got  into 
something  like  a  line  under  the  crest  of  a 
hill.  Our  regiment  now  took  ground  to 
our  right,  and  were  ordered  to  advance 
against  the  intrenched  camp  at  some  dis- 
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tance.  The  firing  now  was  awful,  and  many 
were  hit.  Our  line  was  not  well  formed 
under  such  a  plunging  fire ;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  form  line.  Sir  George  Brown  came 
and  said  to  Colonel  Saunders,  "  Go  at  them." 
He  rode  in  front  of  the  line  and  waved  his 
sword.  The  line  got  more  confused.  I  was 
on  the  right  of  the  line  to  which  they 
seemed  to  crowd,  and,  instead  of  being  two 
deep,  we  had  become  fourteen  or  fifteen 
deep,  all  crowding  together.  During  this 
pause  of  half-an-hour  we  were  all  being 
scattered  by  the  round  shot,  canister,  Minie, 
and  shells,  which  continually  burst  over  us. 
We  were  next  to  the  7th  fusileers.  They 
retired  gradually;  we  did  the  same.  I  saw 
a  French  general  tumbling  from  his  horse 
and  his  horse  rearing  .up.  Saunders's  horse 
I  saw  also  rearing.  My  mare  was  now 
struck  twice  in  the  front  part  of  her  head, 
in  the  shoulder,  and  in  one  of  her  fore-legs. 
I  felt  myself  struck  slightly  in  two  or  three 
places,  leg  and  thigh.  The  regiment  retired 
gradually,  firing  as  well  as  they  could.  We 
got  under  the  hill  and  formed  them  again 
there.  We  remained  ten  minutes  to  get  our 
scattered  men  together  and  tell  off,  during 
which  time  we  heard  of  many  of  ours  being 
killed  and  wounded  ;  Colonel  Saunders  was 
badly  wounded  in  the  leg.  I  now  took  the 
command,  and  told  off  the  regiment.  I 
abandoned  my  mare,  as  she  had  become 
faint,  and,  looking  at  me  as  I  dismounted, 
she  snorted  me  all  over  with  blood,  which 
was  streaming  from  her  nostrils.  My  face 
and  hands  were  covered,  and  all  thought  I 
was  badly  wounded.  I  marched  the  regi- 
ment up  again  to  the  intrenched  camp,  in 
line  and  in  order,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
guards  had  supported  us  and  taken  the 
position.  Afterwards  we  bivouacked  for  the 
night.  Slept  well,  all  round  a  fire,  and  got 
a  little  hot  tea  and  biscuit. 

Sept.  21st. — This  morning  crossed  over  the 
scene  of  our  fight  to  bathe  with  Sidwell  and 
Thompson.  We  refreshed  ourselves  greatly 
with  a  good  wash  opposite  the  vineyard, 
now  all  tranquil.  What  a  change  !  Visited 
our  wounded,  and  did  all  I  could  for  them. 
An  awful  sight  in  all  directions — 2,000 
killed  and  wounded. 


Here  is  a  letter  which  shows  with  what 
calmness  and  hardihood  even  those  English- 
men who  have  been  delicately  reared  bear 
wounds  and  suffering.  It  is  from  the  Hon. 
Hugh  Annesley,  of  the  fusileer  guards,  to 
his  mother,  the  Countess  Annesley  : — 
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H.M.S.  London,  Sept.  21st. 

My  dear  Mother, —  *  *  *  We  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Alma  yesterday,  and  de- 
feated the  Russians  most  gloriously,  though 
with  great  loss  to  ourselves,  owing  to  their 
extraordinary  strong  position.  Old  officers 
say  it  was  as  strong  as  Torres  Vedras.  The 
Russian  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  heights, 
upwards  of  40,000  strong,  and  with  im- 
mensely heavy  artillery,  24  and  32-pounders. 
The  light  division  advanced  to  the  attack, 
supported  by  the  first  division  (guards  and 
highlanders.)  They  got  across  the  river, 
and  then  advanced  against  the  intrench- 
ments.  The  23rd  was  in  column  when  the 
brigade  of  guards  charged  in  line.  My  com- 
pany (4th)  was  next  to  the  colours,  and  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  line.  We  got  up  to 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  ditch,  when  the 
regiment  before  us  (which  has  had  the  three 
senior  officers  killed)  turned  right  about, 
and  came  down  in  our  face,  thus  breaking 
our  line.  We  were  above  thirty  paces  then 
from  the  ditch,  and  the  fire  was  so  hot  that 
you  could  hardly  conceive  it  possible  for 
anything  the  size  of  a  rabbit  not  to  be  killed. 
I  kept  on  shouting,  "  Forward,  guards  ! "  to 
the  few  men  that  were  not  swept  away  by 

the ,  when  a  ball  came  and  stopped  my 

mouth  most  unceremoniously;  it  entered 
the  left  cheek  and  went  out  at  the  mouth, 
taking  away  the  front  teeth.  I  instantly 
turned  to  the  rear,  feeling  it  was  about  a 
hundred  to  one  against  my  ever  getting 
there,  as  the  bullets  were  whizzing  round 
me  like  hail.  I  tripped,  and  thought  it  was 
all  over  with  me.  However,  I  got  up  again, 
with  the  loss  of  my  sword  and  bearskin,  and 
at  last  got  into  the  river  and  out  of  fire.  I 
had  then  another  struggle  on  the  other  side, 
where  grape  and  round  shot  were  ploughing 
up  the  ground,  and  shells  bursting ;  however, 
I  stumbled  on,  and  at  last  got  out  of  fire, 
and  sat  down  among  wounded  and  dying 
soldiers  and  horses.  The  doctors  gave  me 
some  water,  and  then  were  obliged  to  go  to 
others;  so  when  they  left,  I  sat  there  for 
above  half-an-hour  before  I  could  find  out 
where  our  hospital  was.  At  last  an  officer 
of  the  10th,  though  wounded  himself,  gave 
me  his  arm,  and  took  me  to  the  fusileer 
hospital,  where  I  got  some  water  and  sat 
down  to  bathe  my  face. 

There  were  six  or  seven  of  our  fellows 
there;  one  with  five  balls  in  him,  another 
three,  and  a  third  with  his  leg  broken.  My 
servant  got  me  some  blankets,  and  then  we 
got  a  stable,  half  burned  down,  cleaued  out, 
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and  five  of  us  lay  there  for  the  night,  very 
wretched,  as  you  may  suppose,  operations 
going  on  all  round  us.  Some  weak  brandy 
and  water  and  some  tea  were  all  we  had. 
The  shed  we  were  in  was  a  horrid  thing — 
the  heat,  and  dust,  and  flies  intolerable; 
so  in  the  morning  four  of  us  came  down  to 
the  fleet,  and  I  with  two  others  am  on  board 
her  majesty's  ship  London.  W.  S.  has  been 
most  kind  and  attentive.  I  shall  never 
forget  his  kindness.  I  had  a  hot  bath  and 
some  arrowroot.  I  was  nearly  famished, 
having  had  nothing  to  eat  since  four,  A.M., 
the  day  before.  The  doctor  says  the  swel- 
ling will  soon  go  down ;  it  is  rather  painful, 
of  course,  at  present. 

B is  all  right ;  the  cavalry,  being  so 

!  few,  were  not  made  use  of.  They  showed 
themselves  at  the  end  of  the  action,  and 
more  than  double  the  number  of  Russian 
cavalry  ran  away  from  them  like  sheep. 

Poor  13 came  to  see  me  in  the  hovel  we 

were  lying  in,  and  burst  into  tears  when  he 
recognised  me,  I  was  so  altered.  Of  course 
one  cannot  have  an  ounce  of  lead  through 
one  without  swelling,  and  my  face  is  like  a 
good-sized  turnip,  ray  mouth  much  larger 
than  I  have  any  desire  to  see  it  in  future.  I 
do  not  suppose  the  ball  could  have  hit  me 
in  any  other  part  of  the  head  where  it  would 
not  have  been  attended  with  more  danger — 
a  most  summary  dentist  the  ball  was,  to 
take  out  all  my  teeth  at  one  smash,  except 
four  grinders  (there  was  a  decayed  one, 
which  I  hope  has  gone  with  its  brethren, 
but  I  can't  make  out  yet  if  it  has  or  not.) 
There  is  a  good  bit  of  tongue  gone  also,  but 
the  doctors  say  that  will  not  signify,  and 
that  I  shall  speak  as  plain  as  ever,  or,  at 
most,  only  with  a  becoming  lisp ;  so,  alto- 
gether, I  think  even  you  must  allow  that  I 
have  every  reason  to  be  thankful,  and  I 
hope  you  will  not  allow  yourself  to  fret  the 
least  about  me. 

Just  as  we  were  charging  the  great  re- 
doubt, I  prayed  "  O  God  !  spare  me !"  and 
I  really  no  more  expected  to  return  alive 
than  if  I  had  been  tied  to  the  cannon's 
mouth.  Only  fancy  grape  and  canister 
being  fired  at  us  within  thirty  yards,  besides 
a  whole  battalion  letting  drive  as  hard  as 
they  could  into  us.  Both  the  other  officers 
in  my  company  were  wounded.  The  colonel 
(Berkeley)  had  his  leg  broken.  All  the 
sergeants  were  wounded,  and  two  killed; 
and,  I  believe,  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  of 
our  men. 

I  was  close  to  Lindcsay  when  the  queen's 
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colour  was  smashed  in  his  hand ;  there  were 
twenty  bullet  holes  in  it,  yet  he  was  not 
touched !  Our  loss  has  not  been  exactly 
ascertained,  but  I  should  say  it  is  above 
1,000  killed  and  wounded;  and  that  of  the 
French,  I  believe,  is  greater.  Lord  Raglan 
said  it  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  things 
the  British  army  have  ever  done. 

The  doctor  cannot  say  how  long  I  shall 
be  unfit  for  duty,  but  I  shall  try  for  leave  to 
go  to  England  soon.  The  fusileer  guards 
have  fourteen  officers  wounded ;  two  or 
three,  I  fear,  will  not  recover.  The  5th 
company,  which  was  next  mine,  has  every 
officer  wounded.  In  fact,  we  were  just  op- 
posite the  centre  of  the  redoubt,  and  exposed 
to  the  hottest  fire  of  the  whole  day.  Sir 
George  Brown  says  he  never  saw  so  hot  a 
fire,  and  he  was  all  through  the  Peninsula 
and  at  Waterloo.  Strange  Jocelyn  was  the 
only  officer  commanding  a  company  who 
was  not  struck  by  a  ball.  Seymour  was  not 
wounded,  but  hit  in  the  watch,  which  saved 
his  life.  The  Russian  soldiers  are  savages ; 
fancy  their  firing  at  our  poor  men  when 
they  were  lying  wounded  on  the  ground — 
they  even  tried  to  stab  them  with  their 
bayonets.  One  of  our  doctors  was  actually 
binding  up  a  Russian's  wounds,  when  the 
man  turned  round  and  fired  at  him.  Their 
loss,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  greater  than  ours. 
The  allied  horse  artillery  played  on  their 
dense  mass  running  away,  and  every  ball 
must  have  killed  hundreds.  The  French 
were  on  our  side  close  to  the  sea ;  they  had 
not  so  hot  a  fire  as  we  had  from  the'  re- 
doubts. 

Two  Russian  generals  are  prisoners.  They 
said  their  lines  were  thought  to  be  so  strong 
that  they  could  have  kept  us  in  check  for 
three  weeks  !  .  .  .  Tell  B I  shall,  per- 
haps, have  some  shooting  with  him  this 
winter,  after  all.  I  shall,  at  least,  try  to 
get  home  .... 

Ever  your  affectionate  son. 

The  following  letter  was  found  on  Lieu- 
tenant Poitcvin,  the  French  officer  men- 
tioned in  the  despatch  of  Marshal  St. 
Arnaud  as  having  been  shot  while  planting 
the  French  flag  on  the  telegraph  tower.  It 
was  forwarded  to  his  family  by  his  brother 
officers.  It  is  dated  from  the  bivouac  near 
Eupatoria,  on  the  18th  ult. :  — 

My  dear  Sister, — I  have  just  received  your 
letters  of  the  25th  and  28th  ult.  I  am  very 
well.  We  have  all  landed  in  the  Crimea 
without  any  opposition  from  the  enemy. 
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We  march  to-morrow,  at  seven  o'clock,  with 
the   English   and   the   Turks.     We  are  to 
effect  the  passage  of  a  river,  defended,  it  is 
said,  by  50,000  Russians.     All  the  villages 
supply  us  with  oxen,  sheep,  and  carriages 
with  the  best  possible  good-will.  The  women 
of  Eupatoria,  all  dressed  in  the  French  style, 
are  charming,  they  kiss  their  hands  to  us, 
regarding  us  as  their  saviours.    The  marshal 
has  announced  that  any  one  found  pillaging 
shall    be    immediately   shot   without   trial. 
For  the  last  three  days  we  have  had  nothing 
but  brackish  water  to    drink.     To-morrow 
we  hope  to  get  a  little  better  from  Messieurs 
the  Russians,  who,  if  they  had  liked,  might 
have  made  us  lose  10,000  meii  at  the  time 
of  the  landing.     We  do  not  rely  much  on 
the  provisions  -which  we  may  get  from  the 
Cossacks,  for  they  live  in  the  greatest  misery. 
The  marshal,  in  reviewing  us  yesterday,  said 
to  me,  "You  carry  a  flag,  sir,  but  I  hope 
that  you  will  bring  me  a  Russian  one  with 
it."     I  replied  that  I  would  do  my  best  to 
satisfy  him.     The  porte-drapeau  is  a  passed 
lieutenant,  but  as  we  have  not  yet  had  a 
general  inspection,  it  is   probable  that   he 
who  was  proposed  for  the  post  last  year  is 
appointed  (he  is  now  at  the  depot.)     In  any 
case  he  will  not  arrive  until  after  the  battle, 
and,  if  I  am  not  killed,  we  know  not  what 
may  happen.    There  is  no  longer  any  cholera 
in  the  army.     We  have  lost  two   sublieu- 
tenants by  it — Guery  and  Guignard.     The 
latter  made  a  speech  over  the  tomb  of  the 
former.    We  hope  to  commence  the  siege  ol 
Sebastopol  on  the  21st  or  22nd.     All  the 
population  of  the  Crimea  are  for  us ;  every 
moment  the  villagers  come  to  make  their 
submission,  aud  bring  us  cattle.     You  think 
perhaps,  that  we  can  save  money,  but  you 
are  mistaken  ;  the  inhabitants  cannot  supply 
us  with  everything,  and  the  Greeks  make  us 
pay  3f.  a  bottle  for  very  bad  wine.     You 
may  judge  the  rest.    I  will  write  again  from 
Sebastopol,  or  from  the  intrenchmeut. 
Your  brother  who  loves  you, 

G.  W.  POITEVIN, 

Sublieutenant  39th  regiment 

At  the  bottom  of  the  letter,  which  is  now 

a  relic  for  the  family  of  the  writer,  in  th 

blank  which  he  had  left  to  add  further  details 

is  written  this  simple  and    affecting   post 

script : — Mademoiselle, — It  is  with  the  deep 

est  grief  that  I  write  these  few  lines,  whic' 

are   to   announce   to   you   the   loss  of  th 

brother  who,  three  days  ago,  wrote  to  yo 

the  above  letter.     This  worthy  friend  wa 

takeu  from  us  in  the  battle  of  the  20th 
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while  filling  the  glorious  functions  of  porte- 
rapeau.  If  the  regrets  which  he  leaves 
mong  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
9th  can  alleviate  any  part  of  the  grief 
which  that  death  will  cause  to  his  family,  I 
m  happy  to  have  a  good  part  in  it. 
A  friend  who  loved  him, 

A.  BRIGNON. 

I  beg  pardon  for  opening  your  letter  in 
rder  to  introduce  into  it  my  sad  news. 


The  following  is  a  letter  addressed  by 
brigadier-general  Torrens  to  Mr.  Delme 
Ladcliffe,  of  the  Priory,  near  Hertford.  It 
ives  a  touching  account  of  a  gallant  officer's 
eath : — 

Field  of  Battle,  on  the  River  Alma, 
Crimea,  September  21st. 

My  dear  Delme, — I  shall  wring  your  heart, 
ndeed,  and  poor  Mrs.  Radcliffe's,  by  the  sad 
ntelligence  I  have,  alas !  to  communicate. 
Your  poor  dear  boy  fell  yesterday  at  the 
lead  of  the  company  which  he  commanded 
No.  1),    while   gallantly   leading   them    to 
he  attack  of  a  Russian  intrenched  battery, 
leavily  armed  and  most  strongly  occupied. 
Never  was  a  more  noble  feat  of  arms  done 
,han  the  capture  of  this  battery,  and  in  that 
capture  the  poor  dear  old  Welsh  were  fore- 
most.   Their  loss  has  been  frightful.    Chester, 
Wynn,  Evans,  Conolly,  my  poor  sister's  boy, 
Harry  Anstruther,  Butler,  Radclift'e,  Young, 
were  all  killed  dead  at  the  same  moment,  and 
ivithin  a  space  of  100  square  yards.     Apple- 
thwaite  (it   is  feared   mortally),    Campbell, 
Sayer,  Bathurst,  Stopton,  wounded.     Only 
six  officers  remain  untouched,   and   nearly 
200  men  are  hors  de  combat.     The  exploit 
was  noble  indeed ;  but  what  a  sacrifice  !    The 
position  of  the  Russians  on  this  river  was 
most  formidable ;  it  was  defended  by  40,000 
men,  and  was  carried  in  two  hours  and  a 
half.     They  lost   great   numbers,    and   the 
conduct  of  our  army,  on  whom  the  brunt  of 
the  thing  fell,  was  equal  to  anything  that  it 
has  ever  done.     The  French  behaved  admi- 
rably.    I  am  heart-sick  at  the  loss  of  so 
many  dear  and  valued  friends,  and  at  the 
thought  of  my  poor  sister's  anguish.     God 
alone  can  comfort  us  in  these  overwhelming 
calamities,  and  to  His  Almighty  will  let  us 
humbly  bow.     Your  dear  boy  died  instantly, 
without  pain,  and  lies  buried  in  a  deep  grave 
along  with  his  brave  comrades,  close  to  the 
spot  where  he  so  nobly  died.    God  bless  you, 
Delme.     May  He  comfort  and  support  you 
both  is  the  prayer  of  your  old  friend  and 
comrade,  ARTHUR  W.  TORRENS. 
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P.S. — Harry  Torrens  and  Bulwer  buried 
him.  His  wound  was  in  the  centre  of  his 
breast.  He  lay  on  his  back,  and  his  body 
had  been  untouched  and  respected.  God 
bless  and  save  him.  His  face  was  calm,  with 
almost  a  smile  on  it.  A.  W.  T. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  intractable  savage- 
ness  of  some  of  the  wounded  Russians,  who, 
with  a  diabolical  ingratitude,  fired  upon 
English  soldiers  or  sailors  immediately  after 
the  latter  had  relieved  their  sufferings.  Let 
us  trust  that  these  marble-hearted  men 
were  exceptions — and  rare  exceptions — even 
among  the  military  serfs  of  the  czar.  The 
following  extract,  from  the  letter  of  an 
English  soldier,  testifies  to  the  gratitude  with 
which  many  of  the  wounded  Russians  re- 
ceived the  attentions  of  those  who  had  so 
lately  been  their  enemies : — 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  attention  of  the 
English  soldiers  to  their  wounded  foes,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  delightful  to  wit- 
ness the  tearful  gratitude  of  the  latter  for 
such  attention.  After  forty-eight  hours  I 
found  the  Russians  in  the  field,  still  groan- 
ing from  their  wounds.  As  our  own  men  were 
to  be  attended  to  first,  these  were  necessarily 
left,  with  legs,  arms,  and  breasts  shot  away, 
during  cold  nights  and  burning  days,  with- 
out care  or  dressing.  Many  a  flask  of 
brandy  and  water  did  I  expend  in  relieving 
their  terrible  thirst ;  and  how  ray  heart  did 
bleed  when  around  the  necks  of  every  one 
of  these  soldiers  I  found  the  cross  and 
Virgin  and  Child.  When  I  relieved  them 
they  expressed  their  gratitude,  first  to  God 
by  kissing  the  cross,  and  apparently  saying 
a  short  prayer,  then  by  holding  my  hand  to 
their  lips,  and  pressing  it  to  their  hearts, 
until  my  feelings  could  bear  it  no  further, 
and  I  longed  for  some  private  spot  where  I 
could  sit  down  and  weep. 

The  annexed  letters  are  from  private  sol- 
diers engaged  in  the  battle : — 

Alma,  September  22nd. 

My  dear  Father, — I  have  much  pleasure 
in  writing  to  you  to  say  that  I  am  safe  and 
in  health  after  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ac- 
tions that  was  ever  fought.  It  occurred  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  commenced  about 
mid-day.  We  had  marched  some  six  miles 
when  we  came  upon  the  Russian  intrench- 
ment,  and  a  most  tremendous  fire  of  shell 
and  shot  opened  upon  us.  They  had  chosen 
their  spot  admirably,  as  they  were  upon  a 
range  of  hills,  with  a  village  at  their  base, 


and  a  river  running  between  the  two.  Nu- 
merous batteries  of  very  heavy  guns  were 
planted  on  the  heights,  and  by  means  of 
stakes  they  marked  the  exact  distance  they: 
guns  would  tell  upon  us.  Immediately  upon 
our  approach,  they  fired  the  village,  and  so 
somewhat  blinded  our  view  of  them  by  the 
flames  and  smoke,  and  then  opened  a  fearful 
cannonade  from  their  commanding  position. 
The  light  division  (as  is  usually  the  case)  ad- 
vanced first  to  the  river  through  the  village, 
and  then,  having  crossed  the  river,  ascended 
the  hill  amid  a  perfect  hurricane  of  balls, 
which  did  dreadful  work  among  the  soldiers, 
so  much  so  that  they  could  hold  out  no 
longer,  and  began  to  waver,  upon  which  the 
order  was  given  for  the  first  and  second 
divisions  to  advance  to  their  support.  The 
battle  was  now  tremendous,  and,  owing  to 
their  commanding  position,  we  could  not 
bring  our  guns  to  bear  upon  them,  and  so 
they  had  it  to  themselves  for  some  time. 
The  advance  of  the  guards  and  highlanders 
was  splendid ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  them, 
I  have  heard  an  opinion  expressed  by  many 
that  the  battle  must  have  been  lost.  When 
the  highlanders  reached  the  top  of  the  hill, 
which  they  did  in  line,  the  Russians  made  a 
faint  attempt  to  charge,  but  the  "braw  Gauls" 
gave  a  loud  cheer,  and  continuing  to  advance 
drove  them  back  with  great  loss.  This  battle 
was  won  almost  by  infantry  alone,  as  the 
cavalry  could  not  be  brought  in  at  all,  and 
the  artillery  very  little. 

Sunday,  October  1st. 
Dear  Friends, — The  last  letter  I  wrote  I 
thought  I  should  not  go  further  up  the 
country,  but  in  two  or  three  days  after  I 
wrote  we  were  on  board  the  ship  Simoom. 
We  stayed  in  harbour  eight  days,  until  all 
the  troops  were  on  board,  and  then  we  sailed 
across  the  Black  Sea  for  Russia,  and  we  were 
nine  days  going.  We  did  not  sail  fast.  We 
joined  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  at  Baltschik 
Bay,  stopping  one  night  there  for  fresh 
water,  and  cruised  about  the  sea  to  see  if 
there  were  any  of  the  Russian  fleet  out ;  but 
we  saw  none  all  the  way.  They  were  afraid 
to  come  out  to  us,  for  our  shipping  looked 
like  a  little  town  across  the  sea.  We  all 
landed  safe  on  Russian  land.  On  the  llth 
of  September  we  marched  four  miles,  and 
then  halted  for  four  days,  until  all  were 
ready,  and  on  the  19th  we  marched  to  meet 
the  enemy.  We  marched  from  four  in  the 
morning  until  five  at  night,  and  then  we 
met  with  a  few  of  the  Cossacks.  A  few  of 
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our  cavalry  had  a  slight  skirmish  with  them, 
but  they  soon  made  the  best  of  their  way  off. 
Very  good  judgment.     There  were  two  or 
three  men  wounded  and  one  horse  killed. 
All  was  quiet  very  soon,  and  we  began  to 
make  a  little  fire  as  well  as  we  could,  with- 
out wood  or  coal,   to  cook  our  meat   and 
tea.     It  was  on  a  large  mountain,  and  there 
was  no  tree  or  hedge  in  sight,  as  in  England ; 
but  there   were   thick  stalked   weeds    and 
thistles,   so  we  cut   them    down.     The   re- 
mainder of  the  night  I  spent,  as  usual,  in 
smoking,  and  not  drinking,  sleeping  as  well 
as  could  be  expected,  for  we  have  no  tents 
now  to  keep  the  weather  from  us;  we  lie 
down,  dressed,  with  our  firelocks  by  our  side, 
ready  to  meet  the  enemy  in  a  moment ;  and 
the  next  day  was  a  regular  killing  day  with 
us.  We  marched  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th ;  we  marched  a  long  distance,  and  then 
we  could  see  the  Russians  on  a  mountain ; 
and   then   we   took   a  good  march  to   get 
within  gunshot  of  them.     They  commenced 
firing,  1  think,  first,  but  we  were  soon  ex- 
changing shot  with  them,  and  we  kept  firing 
at  each  other  for  about  four  hours.     There 
were  two  brooks  to  cross  when  firing,  and 
they  had  built  two  bridges  for  us  to  go  over, 
so  that  they  could  play  sweetly  on  us  going 
over;  but  we  had  travelled  too  far  to  be 
caught  in  that  way.     We  formed  a  line  and 
all  went   through   together ;    we    got   very 
wet,  but  I  did'nt  mind  that,  and  the  shot 
came  by  me  almost  as  thick  as  the  plums  in 
my   sister's  pudding   at  Christmas;    but  I 
kept  loading  and  firing  until  we  drove  them 
away  from  the  place  they  had   made   and 
fortified,  which  they  thought  of  keeping  us 
from  for  three  weeks.     When  they  saw  we 
were  gaining  the  day  and  the  victory,  they 
set  fire  to  a  village,  because  we  should  not 
shelter  there.     We  drove  them  away,  took 
the  place  where  they  were  and  one  of  their 
large   brass   guns   (eight  inch   bore.)      We 
followed   them   and   drove  them,  in  aboul 
half-an-hour,    off    another    mountain,    and 
took  one  of  their  colours  from  them,  and 
then  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  off. 
They  ran  like   madmen,  and   we  have  not 
seen  many  of  them  since.     What  we  have 
seen  we  have  taken  prisoners.     The  same 
night,  after  the  battle  was  over,  we  formec 
up,  and  the  roll  was  called ;    several  were 
missing.     That  was  a  silent  moment  to  heai 
who  did  not  answer  to  their  names.     Aftei 
•we  were  dismissed  to  go  where  we  liked 
I  thought  I  would  take  a  view  of  a  battle 
field.     We   had   run.   over  the   poor  deai 
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and  wounded,  but  not  to  look  all  round. 
You  must  know,  my  dear  friends,  that  a 
Dattle-field  is  not  like  a  field  in  England ; 
t    is    a    large    plain    hundi-eds    of    miles 
ound — no  trees,  no  hedge  to  be  seen  ;  but 
we  had  just  got  to  very  large  high  moun- 
ains.     I   took   a   stroll   over   the   field    of 
jattle,  and  there  saw  above  4,000  bleeding, 
jroaning,  and  silent  men;  and  most  of  them 
roung  men  !     That  was  a  scene ;  and  from 
ill  that  lot  I  was  spared.     I  bound  some  of 
.heir  wounds  up — Russians,    English,    and 
French.      Some   I  gave  a  light  to  smoke, 
nd  some  water;    some  I  raised  for  ease; 
some   I   lowered;    some   gave   me   money, 
and  some  gave  me  tobacco  and  whisky :  the 
Russians  gave  me  the  whisky.     I  spent  that 
night,  as  usual,  in  cooking  my  rations  and 
smoking,  for  that  is  the  chief  comfort  I  have 
out    here.     I  spent  the   night   happy  and 
comfortably,  as  I  always  do ;  although  diffi- 
culties in  this  life  are  often  met  with,   I 
always  meet  them  with  pleasure ;   I  don't 
:xpect  to  meet  with  sweets  out  here,  but 
sometimes   meet  with  them   unexpectedly. 
But  I  must  tell  you  a  little  more  about  the 
battle-field.      The  next  two  days  we  were 
athering    the   wounded    together    in    one 
place,  and  the  dead  in  another.     We  buried 
the  dead  in  two  days,  and  the  wounded  we 
took  on  board.     We  burnt  all  the  Russians' 
fire-arms    and    clothing    that   were    being 
thrown   about.     The  next  day  (the  23rd), 
after  burying  the  dead,  and  lending  our  best 
assistance  to  the  wounded,  we  marched  to 
overtake  the  enemy  again ;  but  they  were  not 
to  be  found,  and  we  have  not  seen  them  since, 
only  a  few,  whom  we  took  prisoners.     Last 
Sunday  we  marched,  thinking  to  meet  some 
of  them,  but  they  fled,  and  we  took  all  their 
provisions,    about    fifty    waggon-loads,    and 
blew  up  a  magazine  in  a  small  town.     We 
are  now  about  five  miles  from  Sebastopol, 
and  we  shall  be  in  there  very  soon.     Before 
you  get  this  letter  I  think  the  war  will  be 
over.     I  should  like  to  write  and  tell  you 
more  of  what  I  have  seen  and  done,  but  I 
have  not  time  now.      I  must  tell  you  we 
were  highly  praised  by  all  our  commanders 
for  our  gallant   and  brave   actions   in  the 
field.     But  I  will  tell  you  all  about  the  rest 
if  I  am  spared  to  come  home. 

Camp,  one  mile  and  a-half  from  Sebas- 
topol, October  3rd. 

I  dare  say  before  you  receive  this  you  will 
have  seen  in  the  papers  the  account  of  the 
glorious  victory  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma, 
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and  the  taking  of  the  heights  of  St.  John, 
in  which,  thauk  God,  I  escaped  scot  free ; 
but  I  had  several  narrow  escapes,  for  the 
shell  and  shot  flew  around  us  in  an  awful 
way.  Now,  I'll  try  and  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  we  have  suffered  since  I  wrote  to  you 
last:— 

On  the  27th  of  August  we  left  Yuksou- 
kova,  iu  Turkey,  and  marched  in  three  days 
to  Varna,  and  ou  the  31st  embarked  on 
board  of  her  majesty's  troop-ship  Timandra. 

1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  of  September. — 
Waiting  orders  to  sail;  all  the  troops  on 
board  of  transports ;  a  regular  large  fleet. 

5th. — Sailed  from  Varna  Roads  for  Balt- 
schik  Bay,  tugged  by  the  Melbourne  steamer ; 
near  aground  ou  a  sand-bank. 

1 1th. — Anchored  in  Baltschik  Bay,  and 
12th  sailed  for  the  Crimea. 

14th. — Landed  on  the  coast  of  the  Crimea 
at  two,  P.M.,  and  marched  at  six  o'clock 
about  six  miles,  and  bivouacked  for  the 
night.  It  rained  awfully  all  night,  and  no 
tents.  We  lay  here  till  the  18th,  and 
marched  fourteen  miles,  packs  on  ten  hours, 
and  had  a  brush  with  the  enemy's  artillery 
and  Cossacks  ;  it  lasted  an  hour — five  of  our 
cavalry  wounded,  all  in  the  left  leg,  and  two 
horses  shot. 

20th,  Wednesday. — Marched  over  the 
mountains  a  few  miles,  and  were  met  by  the 
emperor's  imperial  guards,  and  all  his  best 
troops,  near  the  river  Alma.  We  were  in  a 
bad  position  ;  for  we  were  in  the  valley,  and 
on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  they  had  the 
heights  of  St.  John,  lined  with  artillery, 
and  the  best  of  Russian  troops,  and  as  we 
came  iu  sight  they  set  fire  to  a  village  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river  as  we  were,  and 
the  smoke  was  awful,  nearly  blinding  us ; 
but  Lord  Raglan  gave  orders  for  the  fighting 
brigade  to  advance — 55th,  95th,  and  30th — 
and  ours  went  gallantly  on,  though  the  shell 
and  shot  went  through  the  ranks  in  grand 
order,  and  numbers  of  brave  and  gallant 
men  were  laid  low  in  the  dust.  The  word 
was  given  to  lie  down  till  the  artillery  came 
up,  and  when  they  did  we  advanced,  colours 
flying,  and  we  chased  them  across  the  river 
and  gained  the  heights  after  three  hours 
and  twenty-five  minutes'  hard  fighting. 
The  "Old  Hat-caps,"  as  our  regiment  is 
called,  lost  fourteen  men  killed  and  two 
officers,  and  100  wounded.  Our  brave  old 
colonel  had  his  epaulet  shot  off;  Major 
Whimper  shot  through  the  thigh,  Major 
Coats  in  the  leg,  and  several  of  our  officers 
wounded.  I  was  dreadfully  tired,  for  the 


baud  had  to  carry  the  wounded  men  to  the 
rear,  aud  assist  the  doctors  to  amputate  and 
bind  the  wounds.  I  saw  some  dreadful 
sights  that  day — poor  fellows'  legs  and  arms 
off,  shells  bursting  near  them  setting  their 
flesh  on  fire !  the  stench  dreadful !  We 
were  up  all  night  attending  to  the  poor 
fellows — giving  them  water,  changing  their 
positions,  lighting  their  pipes  for  them — 
aud  the  night  was  awfully  dark  and  cold, 
and,  being  on  the  battle-field,  the  smell  from 
the  dead  bodies  and  the  noise  of  the  wounded 
horses  was  dreadful.  I  hope  I  shall  never 
pass  such  a  night  again.  The  next  morning 
I  went  over  the  plain  to  look  at  the  dead, 
and  saw  the  place  covered  with  wounded 
Russians — fine,  able-bodied  men.  I  went 
up  to  one  poor  wounded  Russian  and  gave 
him  a  drink.  He  was  in  great  agony,  and 
he  made  signs  for  me  to  cut  his  throat,  he 
was  so  bad ;  of  course  I  left  him  as  he  was. 
We  were  occupied  for  the  next  two  days  in 
burying  the  dead. 

23rd.  —  Commenced  marching  towards 
Sebastopol,  and  29th  encamped  where  we 
are  now,  within  range  of  Sebastopol,  aud 
are  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  siege  train, 
and  perhaps  before  you  receive  this,  Sebas- 
topol will  have  fallen  or  surrendered;  for 
we  have  cut  off  their  supply  of  water,  and, 
according  to  a  deserter,  they  arc  on  short 
allowance  of  provisions  and  water,  and,  what 
makes  it  worse,  they  have  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  villages,  for  they  told 
them  that  the  French  and  English  would 
destroy  them  and  their  possessions. 

Our  regiment  was  850  strong  on  starting 
from  Gibraltar,  and  now  we  muster  537  up 
here ;  but  there  is  a  number  left  behind  at 
different  places.  The  enemy  keep  sending 
shell  and  shot  at  our  camp,  even  while  I  am 
writing.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
paper  and  envelopes,  and  you  must  excuse 
having  to  pay  for  this,  for  all  my  stamps  are 
on  board  ship.  We  are  bad  off  for  extras ; 
we  are  obliged  to  smoke  tealeaves,  having 
no  tobacco.  I  hope  next  time  I  write  I 
shall  be  able  to  write  about  the  taking  of 
Sebastopol.  , 

The  following  anticipates  some  events  in 
our  narrative : — 
Head-quarters,  Camp,  Sebastopol,  Oct.  3rd. 

My  dear  Wife, — I  write  to  let  you  know 
my  situation.  It  is  a  very  uncertain  one. 
The  whole  army  is  within  gunshot  of  the 
enemy's  forts  from  Sebastopol.  I  wrote  to 
you  when  first  I  lauded  in  Russia,  which. 
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was  on  the  14th  of  September.     I  did  not 
give  you  a  full  account  of  Russia  then,  nor 
can  I  do  it  now,  but  .since  my  last  letter  to 
you  I  have  endured  a  great  many  hardships. 
On  the  4th  of  September  we  embarked  at 
Varna,  in  Turkey,  for  Russia.    On  the  voy- 
age we  lost  four  men  and  a  doctor ;  James 
Call  and  Storey,  grenadier  company,  were 
two  of  them.     On  the  14th  we  landed  in 
Russia ;    each   man   was    served    out   with 
three  days'  rations,  and  no  tents  from  the 
14th  of  September  to  the  3rd  of  October. 
We  had  our  tents  two  nights,  the  15th  and 
16th  of  last  month — none  since.      On  the 
19th  day  of  September  was  our  first  march 
in   the   country.     It  was   a   bad   one ;    we 
marched  twenty  miles   in  heavy  marching 
order — no  water  or  food  for  the  march.     In 
the    evening    exchanged     shots    with    the 
enemy.     William  Foreman,  grenadier;   and 
Stephen  Landrigan,  dropped    dead  on  the 
march  from  hardship  and  fatigue.     Several 
others  died  on  the  same  march,  but  you  do 
not    know   them.      James    Callaghan    fell 
down,  and  could  go  no  further.     I  believe 
he  is  dead ;  he  has  not  been  heard  of  since ; 
several  others  the  same.     Three  parts  of  the 
regiment   threw  away  their   knapsacks   on 
the   march ;    they   could   not   carry   them. 
On  the  20th  we  marched  again  at  twelve 
o'clock,  noon.     We  fought  the  battle  of  the 
Alma    with    considerable    loss.     We    lost, 
killed  and  wounded,  1,800  men ;  the  enemy 
about  5,000.     Our  division  of  the  army  lost 
very  little.     We  were  iu   reserve   on  that 
day,  but    advanced  in  the  heat  of  action, 
which   caused   the   enemy   to   retire.     The 
battle   raged   for   about   four   hours.     The 
French  fought  like  men ;  so  did  the  English. 
On  the  21st  and  22nd  we  halted  to  bury  the 
dead   and   collect   the   wounded.     On   the 
23rd  marched  again,  with  three  days'  rations. 
On  the  24th  marched  again ;  25th,  slept  in 
a  large  wood,  about  twenty  miles  from  Se- 
bastopol.     Alarmed  by  the  enemy's  shot  ai 
twelve    o'clock   that   night.     On   the   26th 
captured   a   fort    belonging  to  the  enemy. 
Oil  the  27th    and   28th    changed   position 
with  the  French  close  to  the  enemy ;  29th, 
advanced  quite  close  to   Sebastopol,  under 
the  enemy,  cannonading  the  fort  of  Sebas- 
topol ;    30th,  under  fire  from   the  enemy 
1st  of  October,  an  attack  on  the  shipping  o 
Sebastopol ;    2nd   and   3rd,    at    Sebastopol 
under   fire   from   the   enemy.      Our   siege- 
guns  are  landing  fast,  and  when   they  are 
landed  we  shall  commence  the  grand  attack 
It  will  be  on  the  6th  or  7th  at  the  furthest 
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hen,  if  I  live  to  escape,  I  will  send  you  a 
etter,  which  I  hope  in  God  I  will.  The 
:nemy  are  firing  at  our  army  this  moment. 
Samuel  Harper,  grenadier  company,  and 
orporal  Garrett,  the  pioneer,  died  on  the 
ilst  and  22ud.  Charles  Dillon  died  yester- 
day. George  Mawer's  brother  died  on  the 
road — not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  regi- 
ment. I  have  seen  men  and  horses  dead  on 
lie  march,  from  fatigue.  Water  here  is  as 
>recious  as  gold. 

From  a  corporal  of  the  7th  royal  fusileers  : — 

Bivouac,  near  Sebastopol,  Oct.  3rd. 
My  dear  Father  and  Mother, — I   again 
;ake  up  my  pencil  to  write  a  few  more  lines 
;o  let  you  know  how  we  are   getting  on. 
Since   I   wrote   to   you   last  we  have   had 
another  attack.     We  took  Fort  Balaklava, 
and  at  that  place  we  are  landing  our  siege- 
*uns.     The   place  where   I  wrote   my  last 
.etter  from  was  called  the  Alma  River ;  it  is 
now  called   the  "  Battle   of  Alma  River." 
We  are  all   bivouacked  within    gunshot   of 
Sebastopol.     They  disturb  us  by  throwing 
shot  and  shell  into  our  lines,  but  we  are 
making  every  preparation  for  storming  the 
forts.     We  have  more  forts  than  Sebastopol 
to  blow  down.     We  are  preparing  to  blow 
Fort  St.  Nicholas  down  first.     God  knows 
who  will  live  to  see  it  over  !     The  people  in 
Sebastopol  are  as  thick  as  bees  in  a  hive ;  it 
will  be  a  horrid  massacre.     The  people  will 
kill  themselves  with  fright;  they  are  even 
encamped  in  the  streets  ;  we  can  see  them 
with   the   glasses.     We  have  been  on  the 
march  ever  since  the  14th  of  last  month, 
and  have  never  had  our  clothes  off  since 
then  ;  we  have  never  shaved  since  then,  and 
very  seldom  washed.    We  are  a  rough  lot  of 
men ;  our  clothes  are  not  worth  twopence ; 
we  are  foragers,  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear 
father.     The  day  after  I  wrote  you  the  last 
few  lines  the  commander-in-chief  published 
a  general  order  regarding  our  bravery  and 
the  way  we  fought;  but  you  will  know  all 
about  it  before  this  reaches  you ;  but  a  few 
words  will  give  you  an  insight  how  we  were 
situated.     The  Russians  had  placed  them- 
selves on  the  tops  of  hills  with  their  guns, 
and  we  had  a  river  to  ford,  and  the  enemy 
in  full  play  on  us  with  grape,  canister,  and 
shells.     I  had  two  firelocks  broken  in  ten 
minutes ;   a  ball  went  through  my  foot   at 
the  ankle,  and  a  good  many  through  my 
clothes.     Every  man  was  hit  either  in  one 
place  or  the  other.     There  were  45,000  of 
the  czar's  imperial  troops  sent  there  on  pur- 
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pose  to  prevent  our  getting  to  Sebastopol. 
They  intended  holding  that  position  for 
three  months;  we  took  it  in  three  hours 
aud  twenty  minutes.  There  were  four 
regiments  of  our  division,  and  two  of  another; 
that  was  all  that  were  up  at  the  battle.  The 
guards  came  when  we  had  driven  the  enemy 
from  their  position.  A  corporal  of  ours 
took  a  gun  from  six  of  the  Russians,  and 
our  names  are  put  on  it.  I  cannot  get  you 
any  more  information  at  present,  but  if  I 
live,  I  will  be  able  to  give  you  more,  and 
with  ink. 

You  must  excuse  the  rough  way  things 
are,  but  I  know  you  will  want  to  know  how 
things  are  getting  on.  Please  to  send  my 
wife  a  copy  of  this  letter,  and  my  kindest 
love  to  her,  and  tell  her  we  cannot  get 
money  here,  but  as  soon  as  I  can  I  will,  if  I 
live,  send  her  some  more.  I  have  not  had 
any  myself  for  a  long  time.  We  can  get 
nothing  here  but  what  the  commissariat 
allows  us.  Give  my  love  to  sisters,  brothers, 
wife,  and  my  poor  Bill.  Tell  my  poor  Carry 
that  she  would  not  know  me  if  she  saw  me, 
for  I  am  all  hair  from  my  eyes  to  my  neck. 
Tell  her  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  get  her  some 
money,  for  1  know  she  wants  it  bad ;  but  I 
will  do  my  best  when  we  have  a  chance. 
Direct  for  the  Crimea  or  elsewhere. 

The  bad  English  of  the  following  letter, 
from  a  young  naval  officer,  will  be  pardoned 
on  account  of  the  humanity  displayed  by 
the  writer.  Unhappily,  the  forethought  of 
our  generals  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
heroism  of  our  men.  Defective  arrange- 
ments respecting  the  health  and  comfort 
of  our  poor  soldiers,  or  rather  the  absence 
of  necessary  arrangements  in  this  respect, 
have  proved  almost  as  fatal  to  our  troops  as 
have  the  bullets  and  sabres  of  the  foe : — 
Her  Majesty's  ship ,  Crimea,  Sept.  22. 

The  morning  after  the  battle  all  the  as- 
sistant-surgeons of  the  fleet  were  sent  to 
assist,  and  boats  were  sent  to  bring  the 
wounded  off  to  transports.  I  was  sent  on 
shore,  and  have  been  at  that  unpleasant 
duty  for  two  days.  The  wounded  had  to 
be  brought  a  distance  of  five  miles  to  the 
boats,  and,  only  fancy,  they  had  not  the 
slightest  means  of  conveyance  for  the  poor 
fellows.  The  much-talked-of  ambulance 
corps  are  left  at  Varna.  The  cars,  which 
are  perfect,  are  also  left  behind,  and  there 
are  scarcely  any  stretchers.  Immediately 
it  was  made  known  to  the  admiral,  he  sent 
fifty  from  each  ship  to  bring  them  down, 


and  a  rough  kind  of  stretchers  made  for  the 
purpose.  You  can  have  no  idea  of  their 
sufferings;  men  who  had  undergone  am- 
putation being  carried  down  on  men's 
shoulders  a  distance  of  six  miles,  and  when 
brought  down  obliged  to  lie  upon  the  beach, 
perhaps  for  an  hour,  waiting  for  a  boat.  I 
never  saw  such  want  of  arrangement.  The 
military  have  made  scarcely  any.  I  met 
some  officers  who  were  brought  down 
wounded  yesterday,  and  they  told  me  that 
until  they  got  a  little  brandy-and-water 
from  some  naval  doctors,  they  had  not  put 
a  single  thing  between  their  lips  for  two 
days,  and  they  had  been  thirty-six  hours 
on  the  field  without  ever  seeing  a  medical 
officer.  Numbers  have,  I  feel  confident, 
died  from  sheer  want  of  attention.  I  visited 
the  field ;  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
went  through  me.  I  saw  about  200  Rus- 
sians wounded  lying  in  one  spot.  We  have 
treated  them  just  the  same  as  our  own  men, 
sending  them  down  to  Scutari.  I  was  as- 
sisting all  yesterday  at  the  embarkation  of 
the  wounded.  I  never  witnessed  such  a 
sight.  Upon  landing  in  the  morning,  the 
first  thing  I  saw  was  twenty  dead  upon  the 
beach,  French  and  Russians.  All  day  long 
wounded  were  brought  down  to  me;  some 
died  upon  the  beach,  and  I  had  to  bury  the 
poor  fellows;  and  in  the  afternoon  several 
cholera  cases  were  brought  down.  Fancy 
sending  cholera  cases  on  board  ships  full  of 
wounded  men !  Men  were  dying  all  tho 
afternoon  of  that  dreadful  disease,  and 
when  I  came  off  last  night  at  nine  o'clock, 
there  were  carts  full  of  our  poor  fellows 
dying  left  there.  You  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  sufferings  of  these  poor  fellows.  Ships 
have  been  sent  down  with  400  or  500 
wounded  and  sick,  and  no  medical  attendant. 

We  add  to  this  chapter  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  the  Times'  correspondent 
at  Constantinople.  We  need  scarcely  say 
that  the  frightful  facts  contained  in  it,  when 
known  in  England,  excited  mingled  emotions 
of  horror,  indignation,  and  pity  among  all 
classes  of  persons.  Who  was  directly  cul- 
pable as  the  cause  of  this  gigantic  misery,  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  but  surely  heavy  censure 
attaches  somewhere.  The  sensitive  mind 
may  shrink  shudderingly  from  such  revolt- 
ing details ;  but  it  is  right  they  should  be 
remembered,  that  a  repetition  of  them  may 
be  avoided.  Let  the  dreadful  past  teach 
our  governments  humanity  in  the  future, 
and  let  us  hope  that  a  proper  foresight  may 
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prevent  evils  which  now  we  can  only  mourn 
over : — 

The  Russians  expected  no  quarter,  having 
been  taught  to  look  upon  the  allies  as  fiends 
who  knew  no  mercy.  It  is  said  that  many 
were  killed  by  the  Zouaves  as  they  lay  on 
the  ground,  but  this  can  hardly  be  true  to 
any  great  extent.  The  fate  of  Sir  W.  Young, 
of  the  23rd,  is  very  melancholy.  He  was 
shot  by  a  wounded  Russian  to  whom  he  was 
about  to  offer  a  cup  of  water.  The  Russian 
wounded  remained  on  the  field  for  several 
days.  About  700  of  them  were  placed  to- 
gether in  a  vineyard  near  the  river,  and 
provisions  sent  them  by  the  English  general. 
Nothing  more  could  be  done,  as  even  our 
own  men  were  dying  from  want  of  proper 
attention.  A  flag  of  truce  was  to  be  sent 
to  the  Russian  general,  with  a  request  that 
he  would  send  surgeons  for  the  use  of  the 
captured  men. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  see  the 
melancholy  sights  of  the  last  few  days 
without  feelings  of  surprise  and  indignation 
at  the  deficiencies  of  our  medical  system. 
The  manner  in  which  the  sick  and  wounded 
have  been  treated  is  worthy  only  of  the 
savages  of  Dahomey.  The  sufferings  on 
board  the  Vulcan  were  bad  enough.  There 
were  300  wounded,  and  170  cholera  pa- 
tients, and  these  were  attended  to  by  four 
surgeons.  The  scene  is  described  as  ter- 
rible. The  wounded  seized  the  surgeons  by 
the  skirts  as  they  picked  their  way  through 
the  heaps  of  dying  and  dead;  but  the  sur- 
geons shook  them  off.  It  may  be  expected, 
and  perhaps  was  right,  that  the  officers 
should  receive  the  principal  attention,  and 
they  possibly  required  the  almost  undivided 
labour  of  four  men ;  but  some  one  must  be 
in  fault  when  large  bodies  of  wounded  men 
are  put  on  board  a  ship  with  no  one  to  give 
them  surgical  assistance,  or  even  supply 
their  necessary  wants.  Numbers  arrived  at 
Scutari  without  having  been  touched  by  a 
surgeon  since  they  fell  pierced  by  Russian 
buljets  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alma.  Their 
wounds  were  stiff  and  their  sti'ength  ex- 
hausted as  they  were  lifted  out  of  the  boats 
to  be  carried  to  the  hospital,  where,  for- 
tunately, surgical  aid  may  be  obtained. 
But  all  other  horrors  sink  into  insignificance 
compared  with  the  state  of  the  unfortunate 
passengers  by  the  Colombo.  This  vessel  left 
the  Crimea  on  the  morning  of  the  24th. 
Wounded  men  were  being  placed  on  board 
for  two  days  before  she  sailed,  and  when 
she  weighed  anchor  she  carried  the  follow- 
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ing  numbers  : — 27  wounded  officers,  422 
wounded  soldiers,  and.  104  Russian  pri- 
soners— in  all,  553  souls.  About  half  of 
the  wounded  had  received  surgical  assis- 
tance before  they  were  put  on  board.  To 
supply  the  wants  of  this  mass  of  misery 
were  four  medical  men,  one  of  whom  was 
the  surgeon  of  the  ship — sufficiently  em- 
ployed in  looking  after  the  crew,  who  at 
this  place  and  season  are  seldom  free  from 
sickness.  The  ship  was  literally  covered 
with  prostrate  forms,  so  as  to  be  almost 
unmanageable.  The  officers  could  not  get 
below  to  find  their  sextants,  and  the  run 
was  made  at  hazard.  The  vessel  was  at  sea 
twelve  hours  longer  through  this  mischance. 
The  worst  cases  were  placed  on  the  upper 
deck,  which  in  a  day  or  two  became  a  mass 
of  putridity.  The  neglected  gunshot  wounds 
bred  maggots,  which  crawled  in  every  direc- 
tion, infecting  the  food  of  the  unhappy 
beings  on  board.  The  putrid  animal  matter 
caused  such  a  stench,  that  the  officers  and 
crew  were  nearly  overcome,  and  the  captain 
is  now  ill  from  the  effects  of  the  five  clays' 
misery.  All  the  blankets,  to  the  number  of 
1,500,  have  been  thrown  overboard  as  use- 
less. Thirty  men  died  during  the  voyage. 
The  surgeons  worked  as  hard  as  possible, 
but  could  do  little  among  so  many,  and 
many  an  unfortunate  fellow  first  came 
under  a  medical  man's  hand  on  his  arrival 
at  Scutari,  six  days  after  the  battle.  It  ia 
an  ungracious  task  to  find  fault  and  to 
speak  of  the  shortcomings  of  men  who  do 
their  utmost ;  but  an  unfortunate  neglect 
has  occurred  since  the  arrival  of  the  steamer. 
Forty-six  men  have  been  left  on  board  for 
two  days,  when,  by  some  extra  exertion, 
they  might  have  been  safely  placed  in  the 
hospital.  The  vessel  is  quite  putrid,  but  a 
large  number  of  men  will  be  immediately 
employed  to  clean  and  fumigate  her,  and 
thus  avoid  the  danger  of  typhus,  which 
generally  arises  in  such  conditions.  Two 
transports  were  towed  by  the  Colombo,  and 
their  state  was  nearly  as  bad. 

Among  the  objects  of  philanthropy  for 
some  time  past  has  been  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  soldier.  Progress 
may  have  been  made  in  some  respects,  but 
how  much  remains  to  be  done  will  be  recog- 
nised by  every  one  who  has  seen  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sick  and  wounded  during  the 
last  fortnight.  No  blame  is  due  to  the 
medical  men  or  the  officers  in  command. 
They  work  early  and  late,  are  worn  and 
harassed,  and  feel  as  much  pity  as  any  one 
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for  the  unfortunate  dying  creatures ;  but 
our  whole  medical  system  is  shamefully  bad. 
The  worn-out  pensioners  who  were  brought 
out  as  an  ambulance  corps  are  totally  usc- 
:md  not  only  are  surgeons  not  to  be 
had,  but  there  are  no  dressers  and  nurses  to 
carry  out  the  surgeon's  directions  and  to 
attend  on  the  sick  during  the  interval  be- 
tween his  visits.  Here  the  French  arc 
greatly  our  superiors.  Their  medical  ar- 
rangements are  extremely  good ;  their  sur- 
geons more  numerous ;  and  they  have  also 
the  help  of  the  "sisters  of  charity,"  who 
have  accompanied  the  expedition  in  in- 
ori'dible  numbers.  These  devoted  women 
are  excellent  nurses,  and  perform  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  all  the  offices  which  could 
be  rendered  in  the  most  complete  hospitals. 
We  have  nothing.  The  men  must  attend 
on  each  other,  or  receive  no  relief  at  all. 
The  least  that  could  have  been  done  would 
have  been  to  send  out  an  efficient  staff  of 
surgeons.  Surely  the  late  battle  has  not 
come  unexpectedly.  The  army  has  been  at 
Varna  for  months,  and  the  expedition  to 
Sebastopol  has  been  long  prepared.  Nor 
are  medical  men  rare,  or  their  services 
ruinously  expensive.  There  are  hundreds 
who  would  be  glad  to  come  out  to  Turkey 
on  temporary  employment,  with  the  chance 
of  some  permanent  situation  in  future. 
But  though  cholera  gave  due  notice  of  its 
presence — though  fever  at  first  attacked  a 
few,  and  increased  its  violence  day  by  day — 
hardly  any  increase  of  the  medical  stafl' 
took  place.  In  Varna  lately  400  sick  were 
attended  by  four  men,  and  now  vessels  are 
sent  on  a  voyage  with  a  surgeon  to  120 
wounded  wretches.  As  the  worst  is  not 
over,  and  has  indeed  hardly  commenced, 
the  attention  of  the  government  may  be 
well  directed  to  this  pressing  want. 

Painful,  and  indeed  hideous,  as  these 
details  are,  we  willingly  offer  a  tribute  of 
admiration  to  the  courage  and  humanity  of 
the  gentleman  who  made  them  public. 
The  gratitude^  of  the  army  and  the  public 
is  alike  due  to  him.  Shuddering  readers  in 
Kiigland  contributed  large  sums  of  money, 
and  the  private  hand  of  charity  set  zea- 
lously to  work  to  perform  those  duties 
which  a  government  should  have  done,  and 
had  not.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  Moses 
Montcfiore,  and  Mr.  Lyne  Stephens,  each 
nobly  subscribed  the  sum  of  .£200  to  pro- 
cure nurses  and  comforts  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  our  hospitals  ou  the  Bosphorus. 
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Other  contributions  flocked  in  so  rapidly,  that 
they  soon  amounted  to  as  much  as  £10,000, 
seven  thousand  of  which  was  subscribed  in 
as  many  days.  The  government  did,  in 
fact,  acknowledge  that  there  had  been  cul- 
pable negligence  in  not  forwarding  the  me- 
dical stores  and  surgical  appliances  to  the 
place  where  they  were  required ;  for  in- 
structions were  sent  to  try  by  court-martial 
the  officials  charged  with  this  gross  remiss- 
ness  of  duty.  The  government  also  sanc- 
tioned the  immediate  dispatch  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  ladies'  hospital,  with  a  staff 
of  female  nurses,  to  act  in  the  English  mili- 
tary hospital  at  Scutari,  and  thus  supply  the 
deficiencies  which  had  been  so  painfully 
felt. 

At  the  same  time,  her  majesty,  desirous 
of  encouraging  the  voluntary  benevolence 
of  English  men  and  women  towards  the 
relief,  education,  and  support  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  brave  men,  whether 
soldiers  or  sailors,  that  fell  sacrifices  to  their 
country  during  the  war,  issued  a  royal  com- 
mission for  the  establishment  of  a  Patriotic 
Fund  for  that  purpose.  The  commission  in- 
cluded the  names  of  men  of  all  opinions,  and 
aristocracy  and  democracy  found  their  repre- 
sentatives in  it  in  the  persons  of  Prince 
Albert  and  the  venerable  reformer,  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume.  To  this  appeal  from  their 
queen  the  nation  made  an  instantaneous 
and  most  munificent  response,  and  streams 
of  wealth,  prodigal  and  general  as  floods  of 
sunbeams,  poured  in  for  the  sustenance 
and  the  consolation  of  the  hosts  of  widows 
and  infant  mourners  whose  husbands'  and 
fathers'  bones  lay  beneath  the  inhospitable 
soil  of  the  Crimea,  and  near  the  hoarse 
murmurs  and  the  stormy  blasts  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

A  Patriotic  Fund  for  a  similar  purpose 
was  raised  in  1803,  when  the  exertions  of 
Napoleon  the  Great  for  the  aggrandisement 
of  France  having  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
English  ministry,  England  again  declared 
war  against  the  brave  people  with  whom  we 
arc  now  happily  in  such  amicable  alliance. 
The  manner  in  which  that  fund  was  dis- 
tributed was  the  following  : — At  the  meetings 
of  the  committee  entrusted  with  its  manage- 
ment, the  London  Gazette  was  placed  upon 
the  table.  The  despatches  were  then  read, 
the  exploits  of  our  men  by  land  and  sea  de- 
tailed, the  names  of  the  wounded  recorded, 
and  the  numerous  deeds  of  heroism  duly 
noted.  Then  gratuities,  varying  from  five  to 
fifty  pounds  each,  were  voted  for  the  wounded, 
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annuities  to  their  families,  swords  to  officers, 
silver  calls  to  boatswains,  and  tankards  to 
masters.  It  lias  been  aptly  observed  that  the 
whole  thing,  though  put  in  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  way,  now  reads  like  a  romance.  In 
1803,  a  fund,  amounting  to  nearly  £200,000, 
was  subscribed  in  a  few  months. 

We  mentioned  that  the  government  sanc- 
tioned the  dispatch  of  a  staff  of  thirty-four 
nurses  to  the  military  hospital  at  Scutari. 
They  were  placed  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Nightingale,  a  lady  of  great  benevo- 
lence of  character,  who  united  with  it  the 
necessary  untiring  industry  and  firmness  of 
nerve  for  such  a  trying  position.  Many 
ladies  offered  their  services  in  this  merciful 
cause ;  hut  these  were  wisely  declined,  on 
behalf  of  the  government,  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert.  To  render  his  refusal  of  generous 
offers  palatable,  he  assigned  the  following 
reasons  for  it :  "  The  duties  of  a  hospital 
nurse,  if  they  are  to  he  pi-operly  performed, 
require  great  skill  as  well  as  strength  and 
courage,  especially  where  the  cases  are  sur- 
gical ones,  and  the  majority  of  them  are 
from  gunshot  wounds.  Persons  who  have 
no  experience  or  skill  in  such  matters  would 
be  of  no  use  whatever,  and  in  moments  of 

*  The  following  letter  (in  reference  to  nurses  for 
our  wounded  soldiers),  which  appeared  in  The  Times 
of  October  the  24th,  is  deserving  of  a  place  here, 
both  for  the  cogency  and  humanity  of  its  arguments  : 
Sir,— In  several  of  the  later  letters  published  in 
The  Times,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  possi- 
bility and  propriety  of  employing  the  wives  of  sol- 
diers as  nurses  to  our  sick  and  wounded  at  the  seat 
of  war.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  this 
class  of  society.  I  am  well  aware  of  what  may  be 
considered  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  of  the 
arguments  likely  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  mea- 
sure. Still  I  am  its  advocate,  and  I  think  it  may  be 
shown  that  this  employment  of  the  wives  of  soldiers 
as  nurses  is  not  only  a  humane  measure,  but  one 
that  promises  good  results.  I  do  not  think  the  pub- 
lic are  yet  quite  aware  of  the  condition  of  those 
women  who  were  left  behind,  nor  of  the  intense 
suffering  of  those  who  were  permitted  to  accompany 
the  expeditionary  force  to  Turkey.  A  large  num- 
ber of  soldiers'  wives  are  now  in  the  East ;  some, 
after  the  troops  sailed  for  Varna,  were  left  for  long 
weeks  at  Gallipoli,  under  promise  of  being  sent  to 
England,  crowded  together,  almost  devoid  of  means, 
in  Turkish  houses  that  swarm  with  rats  and  vermin  ; 
others  courageously  went  on  to  Varna,  where,  in 
extreme  misery,  they  were  many  of  them  swept  off 
by  cholera ;  a  portion  were  even  taken  on  to  the 
Crimea.  Now,  of  these  poor  creatures,  the  public 
hear  nothing.  On  the  first  landing  of  our  troops  at 
Gallipoli,  soldiers'  wives  were  compelled  to  lie  in 
ditches  at  night,  only  sheltered  from  the  intense 
cold  of  the  Turkish  spring  by  their  husbands'  blan- 
kets. I  have  seen  them  standing  washing  in  the 
burning  sun  on  the  Turkish  hills,  the  skin  peeled 
from  their  arms  and  faces,  and  with  the  thermometer 
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great  pressure— such  as  must,  of  necessity, 
occur  at  intervals  in  a  military  hospital — any 
person  who  is  not  of  use  is  an  impediment. 
Many  ladies  whose  generous  enthusiasm 
prompts  them  to  offer  their  services  as  nurses, 
are  little  aware  of  the  hardships  they  would 
have  to  encounter,  and  the  horrors  they 
would  have  to  witness,  which  would  try  the 
firmest  nerves.  Were  all  accepted  who  offer, 
I  fear  we  should  not  only  have  many  ineffi- 
cient nurses,  but  many  hysterical  patients, 
themselves  requiring  treatment  instead  of 
assisting  others.  Nor,  even  if  capable  in 
other  respects,  would  they  always  be  ready 
to  yield  that  implicit  obedience  to  orders  so 
necessary  to  the  subordination  of  a  military 
hospital.  In  self-defence,  the  surgeons,  be- 
fore long,  might  find  themselves  compelled 
to  exclude  all  the  female  nurses,  good  and 
bad,  with  a  view  to  rid  themselves  of  the  \ 
troublesome  and  inefficient."* 

The  appointment  of  Miss  Nightingale  to 
the  highly  responsible  position  of  directress 
of  the  body  of  nurses  whom  the  government 
sent  to  attend  to  our  wounded  soldiers  at 
Scutari,  made  her  the  subject  of  general 
curiosity.  Numerous  were  the  inquiries, 
"Who  is  Miss  Nightingale?"  An  article 

110°  in  tents.  Many  of  these  women  had  in  Eng- 
land been  servants  of  the  wives  of  officers,  and  were 
well  conducted  in  that  condition.  Numbers  still  re- 
main in  Turkey ;  others  are  to  be  found  at  Malta : 
is  it  not  hard  that  they  are  simply  to  suffer  there, 
and  that  character  and  reward  are  to  be  gained  by 
others,  without  giving  the  soldier's  wife  her  chance 
also  ?  Why  should  not  the  women  be  employed 
who  are  on  the  spot,  and  be  trained  to  habits  of  use- 
fulness, while  they  meet  protection  and  encourage- 
ment ?  Why,  also,  should  not  some  of  the  poor 
women  now  in  England,  whose  sympathies  are  all  in 
the  East,  be  suffered  to  go  there  as  nurses  to 
their  husbands  and  their  husbands'  comrades,  r.ot 
alone,  but  under  the  authority  of  competent  and 
responsible  women,  who  should  train  them  in  their 
duties  ?  These  women  now  here  are — thanks  to  a 
liberal  public — many  of  them  in  the  receipt  of  alms  ; 
but  would  it  not  be  better  far  to  train  them  to 
the  self-respect  of  independence,  to  enable  them  to 
gain  good  characters  as  useful  members  of  society, 
and  to  have  ready  for  future  exigencies  a  band 
of  military  female  nurses,  no  longer  the  mere  reci- 
pients of  temporary  charity,  but  acquiring  habits 
which  will  eventually  render  them  most  valuable 
items  in  the  mechanism  of  war  ?  I  believe  the 
matter  to  be  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  I 
therefore  venture  to  suggest  it,  under  the  full  im- 
pression that  due  encouragement  and  protection 
to  the  wife  of  the  soldier  will  not  only  make  him 
a  better  man,  but  will  go  far  to  remedy  those 
evils  which,  in  the  condition  of  the  woman,  are  a 
stain  upon  our  character  as  a  Christian  and  civilised 
people. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  Y. 
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in    the    E.nuiiiiii-r    furnished    the    following 

cr  to  this  interrogation  : — 
\\ '.  reply,  tlu-n,  .Miss  Nightingale,  or  rather 
Florence  Nightingale,  is  the  youngest 
daughter  and  presumptive  co-heiress  of  her 
father,  William  Shore  Nightingale,  of  Krab- 
ley-park,  Hampshire,  and  the  Lea  Hurst, 
Derbyshire.  She  is,  moreover,  a  young 
lady  of  singular  endowments,  both  natural 
and  acquired.  In  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages  and  of  the  lu'gher  branches  of 
mathematics,  in  general  art,  science,  and 
literature,  her  attainments  are  extraordinary. 
There  is  scarcely  a  modern  language  which 
she  does  not  understand,  and  she  speaks 
French,  German,  and  Italian  as  fluently  as 
her  native  English.  She  has  visited  and 
studied  the  various  nations  of  Europe,  and 
IKIS  ascended  the  Nile  to  its  remotest  cataract. 
Young  (about  the  age  of  our  queen),  grace- 
ful, feminine,  rich,  and  popular,  she  holds  a 
iilarly  gentle  and  persuasive  influence 
over  all  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact. 
Her  friends  and  acquaintance  are  of  all  classes 
and  persuasions,  but  her  happiest  place  is  at 
home,  in  the  centre  of  a  very  large  band  of 
accomplished  relatives,  and  in  simplest  obe- 
dience to  her  admiring  parents. 

Why,  then,  should  a  being  so  highly 
blessed  with  all  that  should  render  life  bright, 
innocent,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  useful, 
forego  such  palpable  and  heartfelt  attrac- 
tions? AVhy  quit  all  to  become — a  nurse? 

From  her  infancy  she  has  had  a  yearning 
affection  for  her  kind,  a  sympathy  with  the 
weak,  the  oppressed,  the  destitute,  the  sufler- 
ing,  and  the  desolate.  The  schools  and  the 
poor  around  Lea  Hurst  and  Embley  first  saw 
and  felt  her  as  a  visitor,  teacher,  consoler, 
expounder.  Then  she  frequented  and  studied 
the  schools,  hospitals  and  reformatory  insti- 
tutions of  London,  Edinburgh  and  the  con- 
tinent. Three  years  ago,  when  all  Europe 
had  a  holiday  on  and  after  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, when  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland,  and  all  the  bright  spots 
of  the  continent  were  filled  with  parties  of 
pleasure,  .Miss  Nightingale  was  within  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  German  houses  or  hos- 
pitals for  the  care  and  reformation  of  the  lost 
and  infirm.  For  three  long  months  she  was 
in  daily  and  nightly  attendance,  accumulating 
experience  in  all  the  duties  and  labours  ol 
female  ministration.  She  then  returned  to 
be  once  more  the  delight  of  her  own  happy 
IKIHU-.  15ut  the  strong  tendency  of  her  mind 
to  look  beyond  its  own  circle  for  the  relief 
of  those  who  nominally  having  all,  practically 


lave  but  too  frequently  none  to  help  them, 
irrvailed ;  and  therefore,  when  the  hospital 
stablished  in  London  for  sick  governesses 
\as  about  to  fail  for  want  of  proper  manage- 
ment, she  stepped  forward  and  consented 
:o  be  placed  at  its  head.  Derbyshire  and 
Hampshire  were  exchanged  for  the  narrow, 
dreary  establishment  in  llarley-strcct,  to 
vhich  she  devoted  all  her  time  and  fortune. 
iVhile  her  friends  missed  her  at  assemblies, 
ectures,  concerts,  exhibitions,  and  all  the 
ntertainments  of  taste  and  intellect  with 
vhich  London  in  its  season  abounds,  she, 
vhose  powers  could  have  best  appreciated 
these,  was  sitting  beside  the  bed  and  soothing 
;he  last  complaints  of  some  poor  dying, 
mmelcss,  querulous  governess.  The  homc- 
essness  might  not  improbably,  indeed,  result 
rom  that  very  querulousuess ;  but  this  is  too 
Vequently  fomented,  if  not  created,  by  the 
lard,  unreflecting  folly  which  regards  fellow- 
:reaturcs  entrusted  with  forming  the  minds 
and  dispositions  of  its  children  as  ingenious, 
disagreeable  machines,  needing,  like  the 
steam-engine,  sustenance  and  covering,  but, 
ike  it,  quite  beyond  or  beneath  all  sympathy, 
missions,  or  affections.  Miss  Nightingale 
thought  otherwise,  and  fouud  pleasure  in 
tending  those  poor  destitute  governesses  in 
their  infirmities,  their  sorrows,  their  deaths, 
or  their  recoveries.  She  was  seldom  seen 
out  of  the  walls  of  the  institution,  and  the 
few  friends  whom  she  admitted  found  her  iu 
the  midst  of  nurses,  letters,  prescriptions, 
accounts,  and  interruptions.  Her  health  sank 
under  the  heavy  pressure,  but  a  little  Hamp- 
shire fresh  air  restored  her,  and  the  failing 
institution  was  saved. 

Meanwhile  a  cry  of  distress  and  for  addi- 
tional comforts  beyond  those  of  mere  hos- 
pital treatment,  came  home  from  the  East 
from  our  wounded  brethren  in  arms.  There 
instantly  arose  an  enthusiastic  desire  to 
answer  it.  But  inexperienced  zeal  could 
perform  little,  and  a  bevy  of  ill-organised 
nurses  might  do  more  harm  than  good. 
There  was  a  fear  lest  a  noble  impulse  should 
fail  for  the  waut  of  a  head,  a  hand,  and  a  heart 
to  direct  it.  It  was  then  that  a  field  was 
opened  for  the  wider  exercise  of  Miss  Night- 
ingale's sympathies,  experience,  and  powers 
of  command  and  control.  But  at  what  cost? 
At  the  risk  of  her  own  life,  at  the  pang  of 
separation  from  all  her  friends  and  family, 
and  at  the  certainty  of  encountering  hard- 
ship, dangers,  toils,  and  the  constantly-re- 
newing scene  of  human  suffering,  amid  all  the 
worst  horrors  of  war.  There  are  few  whn 
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would  not  recoil  from  such  realities;  but 
Miss  Nightingale  shrank  not,  and  at  once 
accepted  the  request  that  was  made  her  to 
form  and  control  the  entire  nursing  establish- 
ment for  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  the  Levant.  While  we  write,  this 
deliberate,  sensitive,  and  highly-endowed 
young  lady  is  already  at  her  post,  rendering 
the  holiest  of  woman's  charities  to  the  sick, 
the  dying,  and  the  convalescent.  There  is  a 
heroism  in  dashing  up  the  heights  of  Alma 
in  defiance  of  death  and  all  mortal  opposi- 
tion ;  and  let  all  praise  and  honour  be,  as  they 
are,  bestowed  upon  it ;  but  there  is  a  quiet 
forecasting  heroism  and  largeness  of  heart 
in  this  lady's  resolute  accumulation  of  the 
powers  of  consolation,  and  her  devoted  appli- 
cation of  them,  which  ranlf  as  high  and  are 
at  least  as  pure.  A  sage  few  will  no  doubt 
condemn,  sneer  at,  or  pity  an  enthusiasm 
which  to  them  seems  eccentric,  or  at  best 
misplaced ;  but  to  the  true  heart  of  the 
country  it  will  speak  home,  and  be  there 
felt,  that  there  is  not  one  of  England's 
proudest  and  purest  daughters  who,  at  this 
moment,  stands  on  so  high  a  pinnacle  as 
Florence  Nightingale. 


The  following  interesting  letter  was  after- 
wards received  from  one  of  the  heroic  ladies 
who  accompanied  Miss  Nightingale  on  her 
noble  errand  of  mercy  and  patriotism  : — 
Military  Hospital,  Scutari,  Nov.  llth. 

My  dear  — • — , — I  have  come  out  here  as 
one  of  the  government  nurses,  and  the 
position  in  which  we  are  placed  induces  me 
to  write  and  ask  you,  at  once,  to  send  us 
out  a  few  dozens  of  wine,  or,  in  short,  any- 
thing which  may  be  useful  for  the  wounded 
or  dying,  hundreds  of  whom  are  now  around 
us,  under  this  roof,  filling  up  even  the  pas- 
sages to  the  very  rooms  we  occupy.  Go- 
vernment is  liberal,  and  for  one  moment  I 
would  not  complain  of  their  desire  to  meet 
all  our  wants ;  but,  with  such  a  number  of 
wounded  coming  in  from  Sebastopol,  it 
does  appear  absolutely  impossible  to  meet 
the  wants  of  those  who  are  dying  of  dysen- 
tery and  exhaustion ;  out  of  four  wards 
committed  to  my  care,  eleven  men  have 
died  in  the  night,  simply  from  exhaustion, 
which,  humanly  speaking,  might  have  been 
stopped,  could  I  have  laid  my  hands  at 
once  on  such  nourishment  as  I  know  they 
ought  to  have  had. 

There  arc  fifty  nurses,  most  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly skilful,  and  we  find  our  efforts  so 
appreciated  by  the  soldiers,  as  well   as  bv 
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the  medical  officers,  that  there  is  every 
hope  that  the  experiment  on  the  part  of  the 
English  of  sending  women  out  to  do  the 
part  which  God  so  evidently  assigned  to 
them  will  be  blessed.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
as  near  the  scene  of  war  as  we  are,  to  know 
the  horrors  which  we  have  seen  and  heard 
of,  and  I  know  not  which  sight  is  most 
heart-rending — to  witness  fine  strong  men 
and  youths  worn  down  by  exhaustion,  and 
sinking  under  it ;  or  others  coming  in, 
as  many  hundreds  did  yesterday,  fearfully 
wounded.  The  whole  of  yesterday  one 
could  only  forget  one's  own  existence,  for  it 
was  spent,  first,  in  sewing  the  men's  mat- 
tresses together,  and  then  in  washing  them, 
and  assisting  the  surgeons,  when  we  could, 
in  dressing  their  ghastly  wounds,  and  seeing 
the  poor  fellows  made  as  easy  as  their  cir- 
cumstances would  admit,  after  their  five 
days'  confinement  on  board  ship,  during 
which  space  their  wounds  were  not  dressed. 
The  best  plan  I  can  think  of  is  to  write 
this  letter,  requesting  you  to  send  us  a  box 
of  things  for  the  use  of  the  sick.  This  work 
may  be  for  one  year — it  may  be  for  ten. 
People  on  the  spot  are  exceedingly  kind, 
and  make  every  exertion  to  help  us.  Miss 
Nightingale,  under  whom  we  work,  is  well 
fitted  in  every  way  to  fill  her  arduous  post, 
the  whole  object  of  her  life  having  hitherto 
been  the  superintendence  of  hospitals 
abroad.  We  had  a  terrible  passage  out  in 
the  Vectis.  It  blew  almost  a  hurricane  in 
the  Mediterranean,  directly  against  us,  and 
we  were  in  much  danger.  We  arrived  on 
the  last  day  of  October.  Wine,  and  bottles 
of  chicken  broth,  preserved  meat  for  soup, 
&c.,  will  be  most  acceptable.  You  must  be 
told  again,  that  we  do  not  complain  of 
remissness  of  the  authorities  to  do  what 
they  can,  but  even  the  necessary  delays  are 
fatal  to  the  men,  reduced,  as  they  are,  to 
the  last  stage  of  exhaustion.  I  expect  to 
find  two  more  dead  on  going  round  this 
morning ;  that  will  be  a  proportion  of 
eleven  to  thirty  in  two  days.  Wine  would 
be  of  immense  service  to  some  of  the  nurses, 
just  before  going  into  the  wards.  We  have 
not  seen  a  drop  of  milk,  and  the  bread  is 
extremely  sour,  the  butter  most  filthy.  It 
is  Irish  butter  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
and  the  meat  is  more  like  moist  leather 
than  food.  Potatoes  we  are  waiting  for  till 
they  arrive  from  France.  Flannel,  aud 
anything  that  would  serve  as  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs for  the  men,  so  many  of  them 
having  lost  their  bags ;  chocolate  in  cakes, 
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gelatine,  and  brandy,  would  be  most  desir- 
able. Warm  clothing,  too,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, for  the  convalescents,  now  the  winter 
is  so  fast  advancing,  would  be  thankfully 
received.  I  have  iiarucd  many  things,  so 

•  This  letter  elicited  the  notice  of  the  Karl  of 
Derby  in  his  brief  review  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  the  opening  of  parliament,  of  the  conduct  of  min- 
isters during  the  war.  "  I  remember,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "seeing  two  or  three  columns  occupied  in 
one  of  the  newspapers  full  of  particulars  as  to  the 
amount  of  stores;  and  when  public  charity  and 
sympathy  came  forward  with  offers  of  assistance — 
of  stores  of  all  description,  linen  rags,  and  other 
appliances  for  the  wounded — they  were  told  that 
there  was  abundance  of  everything ;  that  there  was 
no  want  of  supplies  ;  that  there  was  abundance  both 
of  medicines  and  medical  officers.  Well,  a  lady  has 
been  scut  out  under  the  sanction  of  the  government 
—a  lady  to  whose  heroism  and  that  of  her  com- 
panions it  is  impossible  for  language  to  do  justice — 
who,  giving  up  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life, 
gave  themselves  with  noble  self-devotion  to  the 
mitigation  of  suffering,  and  to  the  supervision  of 
tliose  over-crowded  hospitals.  What  was  the  account 
contiii/u  it  in  the  very  Jirst  demand  made  by  these 
litiliet  sent  out  ttmlcr  the  sanction  of  government  f 
Why,  it  was  an  nrdent  and  almost  importunate  re- 
quest to  the  British  public  to  send  out  that  which 
the  government  said  was  already  supplied  in  pro- 
fusion ;  and  this  was  accompanied  by  the  statement, 
that  in  one  day  eleven  men  had  sunk  from  exhaus- 
tion, in  consequence  of  not  having  a  bottle  of  wine 
to  relieve  them.  Now  this  is  a  subject  in  regard  to 
which,  I  say,  a  heavy  responsibility  devolves  upon 
the  government.  I  cannot  tell  how  far  these  charges 
arc  correct,  but  I  know  they  are  in  every  man's 
mouth  ;  and  I  felt,  consequently,  that  it  was  my 
duty,  as  a  peer  of  parliament,  and  as  one  deeply  in- 

-ted  in  the  welfare  of  the  brave  men  whom  we 
have  sent  out  to  fight  our  battles,  to  comment  upon 
what  is  generally  said;  and  I  therefore  ask  the 
government  not  only  to  deny,  hut  to  disprove  these 
statements,  if  disprove  them  they  can."  The  min- 
istry of  Lord  Aberdeen  has  its  advocates,  and  its 
worm  ones — those  who  assert  that  if  some  hesitation 
and  wavering  was  displayed  in  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  that  it  hud  been  amply  atoned  for  by  subsequent 
activity.  The  reader  is  aware  that  we  scarcely  sub- 
scribe to  this  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  there  is  too  much  of  truth  in  the  fol- 
lowing sarcastic  observations  of  the  illustrious  con- 
peer  from  whom  we  have  just  quoted : — 
"  I  cannot  but  entertain  a  doubt,  knowing  the  un- 
willingness and  reluctance  with  which  her  majesty's 
government  permitted  themselves  to  be  dragged  into 
the  war — I  cannot  but  entertain  o  doubt  whether 

,  had  among  them  those  who  were  capable  and 
disposed  to  take  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  \icw 
of  the  great  and  important  interests  involved  in 
this  war,  and  of  its  mighty  consequences  and  re- 
quirements ;  or  that,  if  there  was  such  a  man,  he  was 
not  able  to  impress  the  reflections  of  his  own  mind 
upon  those  of  his  colleagues.  From  the  very  first 
to  the  very  last,  there  had  been  apparent  in  the 
course  pursued  by  her  majesty's  government  a  want 
of  previous  preparation — a  total  trant  of  prescience  : 
and  that  they  have  appeared  to  live  from  day  to  day 

,  i Jing  for  each  successive  exigency  after  it  arose, 


that  you  may  do  what  you  like.  I  suspect 
there  may  be  greater  need  than  ever  of 
winter  clothing.  Before  night  they  expect 
to  land  700  wounded  between  the  two  hos- 
pitals.* 

ami  not  before  it  arose.  Too  LATE  have  been  the 
fatal  words  applicable  to  the  whole  conduct  of  her 
majesty's  government  in  the  course  of  the  war.  We 
were  too  late  in  our  declaration  of  war.  We  were 
too  late  in  deciding  that  the  passage  of  the  Pruth 
was  a  casus  belli  in  the  first  instance.  We  were  too 
late  in  sending  our  troops  to  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  we 
were  too  complaisant  to  the  Emperor  of  Uussia,  who 
thanked  us  for  refusing  to  act  in  concert  with  our 
French  allies,  and  send  a  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea  at 
a  time  when  the  French  thought  it  desirable.  Our 
co-operation  then  would  have  been  of  immense  im- 
portance, and  our  non-compliance,  which  extorted 
thanks  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  controlled,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  action  of  our  allies.  We  were 
too  late,  my  lords,  in  declaring  the  war ;  we  were 
loo  late  in  entering  the  Black  Sea,  and  we  allowed 
the  massacre  of  Sinope  to  take  place.  At  that  time 
the  Turks  were  under  the  pledge  of  protection  from 
this  country  ;  but  in  the  teeth  of  a  powerful  arma- 
ment Sinope  was  taken  and  destroyed,  the  Turkish 
fleet, was  annihilated  on  iU  own  waters,  and  we  were 
standing  idly  by,  not  at  Sinope,  but  in  the  Black 
Sea ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operation,  were  cither 
powerless  or  unwilling  to  interfere  in  time." 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  replying  to  the  noble 
earl,  said  that  the  quantity  of  port  wine  sent  out 
to  the  hospital  at  Scutari,  was  4,880  dozen ;  that 
1,200  gallons  of  brandy  were  also  sent  out,  and 
3l,180lbs.  of  sugar.  The  quantity  of  lint  sent  out 
to  the  army  was,  he  said,  26,564  Ibs. ;  a  quantity 
that  would  cover  no  less  than  thirty-six  acres  of 
ground.  Added  to  which  there  were  11 7,500  ban- 
dnires  of  calico  and  linen,  and  20,550  yards  of  ad- 
hesive plaster.  A  sufficient  supply  of  these  neces- 
saries seems  to  have  been  sent  out  by  the  government; 
but  by  some  extraordinary  mischance,  when  they 
were  wanted  they  seldom  could  be  found. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  in 
defending  the  government  on  this  point,  gave  the 
following  explanation : — "  There  never  was  for  a 
moment  a  deficiency  of  lint,  of  linen,  or  of  anything 
else.  At  the  time  the  army  left  Varna  the  general 
hospital  was  there,  and  orders  were  then  given  that 
the  stores  should  be  Bent  down  to  Scutari,  but  that 
order,  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  departure,  teas 
nercr  executed.  The  principal  portion  of  the  stores 
remained  at  Varna,  while  the  whole  mass  of  the 
wounded  were  sent  to  Scutari.  •  •  •  There 
have  been  all  manner  of  forms  to  be  gone  through 
before  stores  could  be  issued  to  the  medical  officers. 
Every  account  says  this :  the  medical  men  in  their 
vocation  are  beyond  all  praise;  their  tenderness  to 
the  sick,  their  humanity,  their  zeal,  their  energy, 
are  mentioned  by  every  one,  friend  and  foe.  But  it 
docs  appear  to  me  that  the  deficiency  is  this ; — that 
with  plenty  of  stores,  no  one  seemed  to  know  where 
to  lay  their  hands  upon  them  ;  with  plenty  of  mate- 
rials at  their  disposal,  the  forms  were  so  cumbrous 
that  they  never  could  be  produced  with  that  rapidity 
which  was  necessary  for  the  purposei  of  a  military  hos- 
pital. The  moment  we  heard  complaints  of  this  kind 
we  sent  out  a  commission  with  authority  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  these  evils,  and  set  them  right." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  ALLIES  LEAVE  THE  HEIGHTS  OF  ALMA,  AND  MARCH  TO  THE  RIVER  KATCHA;  RUIN  AND  DESOLATION 
CAUSED  BY  WAR;  THE  FAMOUS  MARCH  ROUND  SEUASTOPOL  TO  BALAKLAVA;  PANIC  AND  FLIGHT  OF  A 
RUSSIAN  ARMY  ON  BEING  SURPRISED  BY  A  SMALL  PARTY  OF  SCOTS  GRAYS  AND  ARTILLERY  ;  MACKENZIE'S 
FARM ;  DESCRIPTION  OF  BALAKLAVA  ;  SURRENDER  OF  THE  OLD  FORT  THERE  ;  DESPATCH  OF  LORD  RAG- 
LAN ;  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FORTRESS  AND  TOWN  OF  SEBASTOPOL  ;  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  SIKGE;  CON- 
DITION OF  OUR  TROOPS  BEFORE  SEBASTOPOL  ;  OPENING  OF  THE  TRENCHES  ;  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  A  SIEGE ; 
ADVENTURE  OF  AN  AUSTRIAN  VESSEL  BEFORE  SEBASTOPOL ;  SKIRMISH  WITH  THE  RUSSIANS;  CRUEL 
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WE  have  mentioned  that  on  the  day  after 
the  battle  of  the  Alma  (the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember), the  allies  were  engaged  in  collect- 
ing the  wounded  and  burying  the  dead. 
Night  set  in  before  this  painful  and  melan- 
choly work  was  concluded ;  it  was  therefore 
renewed  and  completed  on  the  22nd.  The 
English  wounded  were  sent  on  board  ship 
in  arabas  and  litters,  and  the  labour  of  the 
surgeons  was  incessant.  As  usual,  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  French  were  far  superior 
to  those  of  the  English.  Instead  of  jolting 
arabas  and  litters,  they  had  well-appointed 
covered  hospital  vans  for  the  conveyance  of 
their  sufferers.  Of  the  English,  some  poor 
fellows  died  ou  their  way  to  the  ships.  The 
firelocks,  knapsacks,  bayonets,  cartridge- 
boxes,  and  other  accoutrements  found  on 
the  Russians,  were  collected  together  near 
Lord  Raglan's  tent,  and  formed  heaps  about 
twenty  yards  long  by  about  ten  broad. 

Many  of  our  poor  soldiers  died  of  cholera 
on  the  night  of  the  22nd,  and  the  grim  blue 
pestilence  seemed  as  inexorable  as  destiny. 
"  My  sleep,"  says  a  correspondent  from  the 
camp,  "  was  disturbed  by  the  groans  of  the 
dying,  and  on  getting  up  in  the  morning,  I 
found  that  the  corpse  of  a  Russian  lay  close 
to  the  tent  in  which  I  had  been  permitted 
to  rest.  He  was  not  there  when  we  retired 
to  rest,  so  that  the  wretched  creature,  who 
had  probably  been  wandering  about  without 
food  upon  the  hills  ever  since  the  battle, 
must  have  crawled  down  towards  our  fires 
and  there  expired  in  the  attempt  to  reach 
them ;  several  men  had  died  close  to  our 
tent  during  the  night." 

On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  the  allies 
left  the  heights  of  Alma,  and  commenced 
their  march  towards  the  river  Katcha, 
where  it  was  considered  probable  that  the 
Russians  might  again,  attempt  to  oppose 
our  progress.  As  the  day  dawned,  and 
while  the  numerous  watchfires  still  flickered 
faintly  over  their  embers,  the  French  as- 
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sembled  all  their  drums  and  trumpets  on 
the  top  of  the  highest  of  the  hills  they 
carried,  and  celebrated  their  victory  with 
many  a  wild  burst  of  martial  music.  The 
spirit-stirring  sounds  thrilled  through  the 
valley,  and  inspired  every  bosom  with 
martial  ardour.  "  The  fogs  of  the  night," 
says  the  writer  we  have  just  quoted,  "crept 
slowly  up  the  hill  sides,  and  hung  in  un- 
certain folds  around  their  summits,  reveal- 
ing here  and  there  the  gathering  columns 
of  our  regiments  in  dark  patches  on  the 
declivities,  or  showing  the  deep  black- 
looking  squares  of  the  French  battalions, 
already  in  motion  towards  the  south.  Dimly 
seen  in  the  distance,  the  fleet  was  moving 
along  slowly  by  the  line  of  the  coast,  the 
long  lines  of  smoke  trailing  back  on  their 
wake.  But  what  is  that  gray  mass  on 
the  plain,  which  seems  settled  down  upon 
it  almost  without  life  or  motion  ?  Now  and 
then,  indeed,  an  arm  may  be  seen  waved 
aloft,  or  a  man  raises  himself  for  a  moment, 
looks  around,  and  then  lies  down  again. 
Alas  !  that  plain  is  covered  with  the  wounded 
Russians  still.  Nearly  sixty  long  hours 
have  they  passed  in  agony  on  the  ground ; 
and  now,  with  but  little  hope  of  help  or 
succour  more,  we  must  leave  them  as  they 
lie.  All  this  nameless,  inconceivable  misery 
— this  cureless  pain — to  be  caused  by  the 
caprice  of  one  man  !  Seven  hundred  and 
fifty  wounded  men  are  still  upon  the  ground, 
and  we  can  do  nothing  for  them.  Their 
wounds  have  been  bound  and  dressed ;  we 
have  done  all  we  can  for  them ;  and  now, 
unable  as  we  are  to  take  them  along  with 
us,  or  to  send  them  away,  we  must  depart." 
It  is  some  consolation  to  our  lacerated 
feelings,  as  -we  learn  these  painful  particulars, 
to  know  that  an  English  surgeon,  Dr. 
Thompson,  of  the  44th  regiment,  willingly 
remained  behind,  together  with  his  servant, 
to  tend  those  poor  wretches  who  had  been 
so  cruelly  abandoned  by  their  own  country- 
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men.  It  is  a  painful  reflection  that  so  noble 
and  lirroic  a  man  as  Dr.  Thompson  should 
soon  have  fallen  a  victim  to  cholera,  brought 
on  by  his  extreme  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
mercy.  Lord  Raglan,  mindful  of  the  noble 
duties  of  humanity,  summoned  the  attend- 
ance of  the  head  men  of  the  Tartar  village 
up  the  valley,  and  explained  to  them  that 
the  wounded  Russians  would  be  confided  to 
their  charge ;  that  they  were  to  feed  and 
maintain  them;  and  when  they  were  suffi- 
ciently recovered,  allow  them  to  depart. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  the  tents  of  the 
allies  were  struck,  and  the  march  bef,ran 
tu wards  the  river  Katcha.  By  this  time  all 
idea  of  meeting  the  Russians  on  the  banks 
of  that  river  had  vanished,  as  the  armies  had 

|  learnt  from  the  fleet  that  the  Russians  had 
not  only  abandoned  the  defence  of  the 
Katcha,  but  even  retired  beyond  the  Belbek. 

(  On  passing  an  unfinished  stone  building, 
intended  by  the  Russians  for  a  telegraph 
station,  the  French  cut  upon  the  entablature 
the  incription,  La  Bataille  d'Alma,  20th 
Sejitembre,  1H5  1. 

At  three  o'clock  the  allied  armies,  whose 
march  had  lain  through  a  hilly  and  barren 
country  overgrown  with  thistles,  came  in 
sight  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Katcha. 
On  its  opposite  side  was  a  ridge  of  hills 
clad  with  verdure  and  with  small  forests  of 
shrubs,  between  which  were  occasionally 
seen  the  white  walls  of  villas  and  neat 
cottages.  The  Katcha  is  a  small  but  rapid 
rivulet,  whose  banks  resemble  those  of  the 
Alma.  It  was  dotted  by  pleasant  white 
cottages,  and  flowed  through  the  most 
delicious  vineyards  and  gardens.  The  in- 
habitants however  had  fled,  and  the  place 
was  desolate.  Crossing  the  bridge,  the 
troops  turned  eastward  towards  the  little 
village  of  Eskcl,  on  the  left  bank.  Soon  a 
wooden  sign-post  informed  them  that  they 
were  on  the  road  to  Sebastopol,  from  which 
famed  fortress  they  were  distant  about  ten 
miles. 

\\  e  must  again  lay  the  correspondent 
from  whom  we  have  before  quoted  under 
contribution,  for  the  following  admirable 
description  : — "  The  first  villa  we  came  to 
was  the  residence  of  a  physician  or  country 
surgeon.  It  had  been  ruthlessly  destroyed 
by  the  Cossacks.  A  verandah,  laden  with 
clematis,  roses,  and  boneysucke  in  front, 
was  filled  with  broken  music-stools,  work- 
taliles,  and  loiinging-chairs.  Everything 
around  betokened  the  hasty  flight  of  the 
inmates.  Two  or  three  side-saddles  were 


lying  on  the  grass  outside  the  hall  door;  a 
parasol  lay  near  them,  close  to  a  Tartar 
saddle  and  huge  whip.  The  wine-casks 
were  broken,  and  the  contents  spilt;  the 
barley  and  corn  of  the  granary  were  thrown 
about  all  over  the  ground ;  broken  china 
and  glass  of  fine  manufacture  were  scattered 
over  the  pavement  outside  the  kitchen ;  and, 
amid  all  the  desolation  and  ruin  of  the 
place,  a  cat  sat  blandly  at  the  threshold, 
winking  her  eyes  in  the  sunshine  at  the 
new-comers.  No  pen  can  describe  the 
scene  within.  Mirrors  in  fragments  were 
lying  on  the  floor;  the  beds  had  been  ripped 
open,  and  the  feathers  littered  the  room  a 
foot  deep;  chairs,  sofas,  fauteuils,  bed- 
steads, bookcases,  picture-frames,  images  of 
saints,  women's  needlework,  chests  of 
drawers,  shoes,  boots,  books,  bottles,  physic- 
jars,  all  smashed  or  torn  in  pieces,  lay  in 
heaps  in  every  room.  Even  the  walls  and 
doors  were  hacked  with  swords.  The  very 
genius  of  destruction  had  been  at  work, 
€ind  had  revelled  in  mischief.  The  physician's 
account- book  lay  open  on  a  broken  table; 
he  had  been  stopped  in  the  very  act  of  deb- 
iting a  dose  to  some  neighbour,  and  the 
entry  remained  unfinished.  Beside  his 
account-book  lay  a  volume  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne's  Letters,  in  French,  and  a  Phar- 
macopoeia, in  Russian.  A  little  bottle  of 
prussic-acid  lay  so  invitingly  near  a  box  of 
bonbons,  that  I  knew  it  would  be  irresistible 
to  the  first  hungry  private  who  had  a  taste 
for  almonds,  and  I  accordingly  poured  out 
the  contents  to  prevent  the  possible  catas- 
trophe. Our  men  and  horses  were  soon  revel- 
ling in  grapes  and  corn  ;  and  we  pushed  on  to 
Eskel,  and  established  ourselves  in  a  house 
which  had  belonged  to  a  Russian  officer  of 
rank — at  least  many  traces  of  the  presence 
of  one  was  visible.  Every  house  and  villa 
in  the  place  was  a  similar  scene  to  that 
which  I  have  in  vain  tried  to  describe.  The 
better  the  class  of  residence,  the  more  com- 
plete and  pitiable  the  destruction.  Grand 
pianos  and  handsome  pieces  of  furniture, 
covered  with  silk  and  damask  velvet,  rent  to 
pieces  with  brutal  violence,  were  found  in 
more  than  one  house ;  but  one  of  the  instru- 
ments retained  enough  of  its  vital  organs  to 
breathe  out  '  God  save  the  Queen '  from  its 
hicerated  brass  ribs,  and  it  was  made  to  do 
so  accordingly — aye,  under  the  very  eye  of 
a  rigid  portrait  of  his  imperial  majesty  the 
czar,  which  hung  on  the  wall  above  1" 

The  allied  armies  passed  the  night  of  the 
23rd  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Katcha. 
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The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  the  troops 
did  not  resume  their  march  until  nearly 
noon.  Lord  Raglan  found  so  many  things 
to  be  done,  that  he  considered  the  delay  to 
be  unavoidable  ;  but  in  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  the  victory  of  the  Alrna 
and  when  the  allies  commenced  operations  j 
against  Sebastopol,  the  Russians  had  abun- 
dant time  to  recover  from  the  panic  and 
demoralisation  ever  attending  a  defeat.  It 
should,  however,  be  added,  that  the  delay 
was  partially  occasioned  by  the  removal  of 
some  hundreds  of  sick  soldiers,  who  were 
collected  from  the  various  regiments  and 
sent  on  board  ship  to  be  attended  to.  Re- 
inforcements, both  French  and  English, 
were  also  received  from  the  ships.  The 
distance  between  the  Katcha  and  the  Belbek 
is  but  about  six  miles ;  and  the  allies  made 
no  further  progress  on  the  24th.  The 
Russians  were  in  position  on  the  right  of 
the  Belbek ;  the  allies,  therefore,  turned  to 
the  left,  towards  the  village  of  Belbek,  and 
did  not  inarch  np  the  stream.  By  this 
flank  movement  they  turned  the  Russian 
batteries,  and  the  enemy  were  obliged  to 
retreat  and  withdraw  their  guns. 

During  the  night  the  French  outposts 
perceived  a  body  of  Cossacks,  and  gave 
them  a  volley,  followed  by  a  shot  from  a 
6-pounder,  which  soon  dispersed  them. 
The  enemy,  however,  meant  mischief,  as 
they  fired  a  shot  over  the  house  in  which 
Lord  Raglan  lodged  for  the  night.  At  five 
o'clock  the  next  morning  the  troops  were 
under  arms,  and  ready  to  move.  But  a 
military  difficulty  had  arisen.  The  Russians 
had  established  strong  batteries,  which  com- 
manded the  mouth  of  the  river  Belbek, 
rendering  the  embarkation  of  troops  and 
provisions  there  impossible,  and  would 
consequently  cause  loss  and  delay  in  any 
attempt  to  invest  the  town  on  that  face. 
In  this  state  of  affairs  the  allied  generals 
resolved  endeavouring  by  a  flank  march 
to  the  left  to  go  round  Sebastopol,  and 
seize  on  the  town  and  port  of  Balaklava. 
By  this  means  the  effect  of  the  batteries 
would  be  lost,  and  the  allies  would  secure  a 
new  base  of  operations. 

The  march  was  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culties; and  many  military  men  have  pro- 
nounced it  to  have  been  one  of  the  boldest 
flank  marches,  perhaps,  ever  performed  in 
the  face  of  an  enemy.  The  whole  country 
through  which  the  allied  army  had  to  pass 
is  covered  with  uninterrupted  jungle  or 
thickly  wooded  forest.  So  thick,  indeed, 
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was  it,  that  the  troops  were  unavoidably 
thrown  into  disorder.  Indeed  the  men  could 
hardly  see  each  other;  and  not  only  did  men 
of  the  same  brigade  get  mixed  together, 
but  highlanders  and  guards,  guards  and 
line,  formed  for  an  hour  an  apparently  inex- 
tricable mass  of  confusion.  This  was  a 
great  opportunity  for  the  enemy ;  and  by  a 
spirited  attack  they  must  have  inflicted  se- 
vere loss  upon  the  allies.  The  Russians,  how- 
ever, made  no  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  invaders,  and  their  attention  was 
withdrawn  from  the  troops  by  the  steamers, 
who  threw  shells  at  the  forts  of  Sebastopol ; 
but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  do  any  execu- 
tion. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  heavy 
firing  was  heard  in  front,  in  the  very  path 
of- -the  army.  The  troops  continued  their 
march,  however,  and  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  firing  arose  from  an  incident  at 
once  remarkable  and  ludicrous.  A  party  of 
the  Scots  grays,  not  more  than  twenty 
strong,  and  some  of  our  artillery  in  advance, 
coming  suddenly  upon  the  high  road  near 
Khutor  Mackenzie,  broke  upon  a  Russian 
army,  consisting,  some  say,  of  15,000  men, 
and  a  large  convoy  of  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition. The  Russians,  taken  by  surprise, 
were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  with  the 
utmost  precipitation.  Their  army  was 
literally  broken  in  half,  one  part  running 
in  the  direction  of  Simpheropol,  and  the 
rest  towards  Sebastopol.  The  guns  were 
opened  on  the  retreating  Russians,  and  the 
cavalry  executed  a  charge,  but  the  pursuit 
was  soon  abandoned ;  indeed  the  Russians 
ran  so  quickly,  that  the  cavalry  could  not 
come  up  with  them.  The  convoy  fell  into 
the  hands  of  our  men,  and  was  of  course 
regarded  as  legitimate  plunder.  Every 
waggon  was  destroyed,  the  flour  secured  by 
the  soldiers,  the  powder  scattered,  the 
cartridges  destroyed,  and  camp  equipments 
thrown  over  the  precipices.  Immense 
quantities  of  wearing  apparel,  dressing-cases, 
ornaments,  and  some  jewellery-  were  found 
in  the  baggage  carts,  and  appropriated  by 
the  men. 

The  army  emerged  from  the  forest  at 
about  two  o'clock,  and  leaving  Sebastopol 
on  the  right,  arrived  just  before  sunset  at 
the  little  hamlet  of  Traktir,  on  the  Black 
River,  where  they  halted  for  the  night. 
The  baggage  was  some  miles  behind  the 
bulk  of  the  army,  and  Lord  Raglan  had  to 
pass  the  night  in  a  miserable  little  lodge,  to 
wait  for  its  arrival.  Near  this  spot  was  a 
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place  called  Mackenzie's  Farm.  It  received 
its  name  from  a  Russian  admiral  of  Scotch 
I  origin,  who  made  a  plantation  of  trees  for 
the  imperial  navy  there.  The  soldiers  were 
greatly  disappointed  to  find  that  the  stores 
of  the  farm  consisted  only  of  deal  and  fir 
planks,  when  they  had  expected  to  find 
cheese,  eggs,  and  butter.  The  French  took 
care  that  the  planks  should  never  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  Russian  vessels,  for 
they  left  the  place  in  flames. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  allies  pushed 
on  towards  Balaklava,  and  halted  at  the 
entrance  of  a  formidable  pass,  through 
which  the  town  must  be  approached. 
Balaklava,  the  ancient  Symbalon,  was  once 
a  prosperous,  but  is  now  an  insignificant 
little  town  or  village.  It  was  originally 
founded  by  the  Greeks ;  then  occupied  by 
the  Genoese ;  then  possessed  by  the  Tartars ; 
and  it  has  at  length  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks  again,  being  given  by  Cathe- 
rine II.  to  a  colony  of  Greek  pirates,  whom 
she  found  useful  implements  in  assisting  her 
to  carry  out  her  designs  against  the  Turks. 
To  the  south-east  stands  the  ruined  towers 
and  walls  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  old 
Genoese  fortress.  It  is  of  considerable 
extent ;  and  its  curtains,  bastions,  towers, 
and  walls,  though  now  crumbling  into 
decay,  stand  as  a  monument  of  the  spirit 
and  enterprise  of  the  hardy  seamen  who 
penetrated  to  these  classic  regions  so  long 
ago.  The  harbour  of  Balaklava  is  about 
three-quarters-of-a-mile  long,  from  350  to 
400  yards  wide,  and  very  deep.  It  is  com- 
pletely land-locked ;  for  towards  the  sea  the 
cliffs  close  up  and  overlop  the  narrow 
channel  which  leads  to  the  haven,  so  that 
the  latter  is  quite  invisible.  "  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,"  says  Mr.  Scott, 
"  are  prosperous ;  they  of  course  are  no 
longer  pirates,  but  they  look  as  if  they 
would  have  no  objection  to  do  a  little 
smuggling."  The  possession  of  Balaklava, 
besides  securing  an  excellent  landing-place 
for  the  siege-trains,  made  the  allies  masters 
of  the  ground  about  Sebastopol.  It  also 
commands  the  high  road  to  that  fortress, 
from  which  it  is  only  about  six  miles 
distant. 

As  the  staff  were  about  to  enter  the 
town,  four  shells  were  fired  at  them  from 
one  of  the  old  ruined  forts  we  have  alluded 
to.  The  fire  was  soon  repeated  ;  but  when 
it  was  returned  by  the  rifles  and  some  of 
the  light  division,  and  by  the  guns  of  the 
-Agamemnon,  the  Russians  hung  out  a  flag 
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of  truce,  and  surrendered.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  no  more  than  sixty  men,  who  of 
course  were  made  prisoners.  When  the 
commandant  was  asked  why  he  fired  from  a 
position  which  he  knew  to  be  untenable,  he 
answered  that  he  did  so  in  order  that  he 
might  be  summoned,  and  that  he  felt  bound 
to  fire  till  required  to  surrender.  Lord 
Raglan's  entrance  into  the  town  was  re- 
markable. In  the  principal  street  the  in- 
habitants, carrying  trays  laden  with  fruit 
and  flowers,  came  out  to  meet  him.  Others 
brought  loaves  of  bread,  cut  up  in  pieces, 
and  placed  on  dishes  covered  with  salt,  in 
token  of  good-will  and  submission.  In 
return  his  lordship  assured  them  of  his 
protection.  Shortly  afterwards  an  English 
steamer  entered  the  harbour  and  anchored, 
the  fleet  having,  at  the  desire  of  Lord  Rag- 
lan, sailed  round  the  coast  to  Balaklava;  so 
that  the  fleet  and  army  were  once  more 
united.  "  The  meeting  of  the  fleet  and 
army  here,"  said  an  officer  of  the  brigade  of 
guards,  "  was  most  cordial.  I  saw  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons  meet  Lord  Raglan  on  the 
quarterdeck  of  the  Caradoc  ;  Lord  Raglan's 
face  was  beaming  with  joy  at  the  success 
that  has  hitherto  attended  our  arms." 

From  Balaklava  Lord  Raglan  forwarded 
to  the  minister  of  war  the  following  despatch, 
dated  September  28th,  and  containing  the 
particulars  of  his  proceedings : — 

My  Lord  Duke, — I  have  the  greatest  satis- 
faction in  acquainting  your  grace  that  the 
army  under  my  command  obtained  possession 
of  this  important  place  on  the  26th  instant, 
and  thus  established  a  new  and  secure  base 
for  our  future  operations. 

The  allied  armies  quitted  their  position 
above  the  Alma  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd, 
and  moved  across  the  Katcha,  where  they 
halted  for  the  night,  and  on  the  following 
day  passed  the  Belbek. 

It  then  appeared  that  the  enemy  had  esta- 
blished a  work  which  commanded  the  en- 
trance of  the  river,  and  debarred  its  use  for 
the  disembarkation  of  troops,  provisions,  and 
material,  and  it  became  expedient  to  consider 
whether  the  line  of  attack  upon  the  north 
side  should  not  be  abandoned,  and  another 
course  of  operation  adopted. 

It  having,  after  due  deliberation,  been  de- 
termined by  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  *  and  my- 
self that  we  should  relinquish  our  communi- 
cation with  the  Katcha,  and  the  hope  of 
establishing  it  by  the  Belbek,  and  endeavour 

•  The  death  of  the  marshal  did  not  take  place 
until  the  29th. 
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by  a  flank  march  to  the  left  to  go  round 
Sebastopol  and  seize  Balaklava ;  the  move- 
ment was  commenced  ou  the  25th,  and  com- 
pleted on  the  following  day  by  the  capture  of 
this  place  by  her  majesty's  troops,  which 
led  the  advance.  The  march  was  attended 
with  great  difficulties.  On  leaving  the  high 
road  from  the  Belbek  to  Sebastopol  the  army 
had  to  traverse  a  dense  wood,  in  which  there 
was  but  one  road  that  led  in  the  direction  it 
was  necessary  to  take.  That  road  was  left  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  cavalry  and  artillery ; 
and  the  divisions  were  ordered  to  march  by 
compass,  and  make  a  way  for  themselves  as 
well  as  they  could ;  and,  indeed,  the  artillery 
of  the  light  division  pursued  the  same  course 
as  long  as  it  was  found  to  be  possible,  but,  as 
the  wood  became  more  impracticable,  the 
batteries  could  not  proceed  otherwise  than 
by  getting  into  the  road  above-mentioned. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  army,  followed 
by  several  batteries  of  artillery,  were  the  first 
10  clear  the  forest,  near  what  is  called  in 
Major  Jarvis's  map  "  Mackenzie's  Farm," 
and  at  once  found  themselves  on  the  flank  and 
rear  of  a  Russian  division,  on  the  march  to 
Bakshiserai. 

This  was  attacked  as  soon  as  the  cavalry, 
which  had  diverged  a  little  into  a  by  and 
intricate  patch,  could  be  brought  up.  A  vast 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  much  valuable 
baggage  fell  into  our  hands,  and  the  pursuit 
was  discontinued  after  about  a  mile  and 
a-half,  it  being  a  great  object  to  reach  the 
Tchernaya  that  evening. 

The  Russians  lost  a  few  men,  and  some 
prisoners  were  taken,  among  whom  was  a 
captain  of  artillery. 

The  march  was  then  resumed  by  the  de- 
scent of  a  steep  and  difficult  defile  into  the 
plains,  through  which  runs  the  Tchernaya 
river,  and  this  the  cavalry  succeeded  in 
reaching  shortly  before  dark,  followed  in  the 
course  of  the  night  by  the  light,  1st,  2nd, 
and  3rd  divisions;  the  4th  division  having 
been  -left  ou  the  heights  above  the  Belbek 
till  the  following  day,  to  maintain  our  com- 
munication, with  the  Katcha. 

This  march,  which  took  the  enemy  quite 
by  surprise,  was  a  very  long  and  toilsome 
one,  and,  except  at  Mackenzie's  Farm,  where 
two  wells,  yielding  a  scanty  supply,  were 
found,  the  troops  were  without  water;  bul 
they  supported  their  fatigues  and  privations 
with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  and  resumed 
their  march  to  this  place  on  the  morning  o: 
the  26th. 

As  they  approached   Balaklava   nothing 
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ndicated  that  it  was  held  in  force ;  but,  as 

resistance  was 'offered  to  the  advance  of  the 

rifle  brigade,  and  guns  were  opened  from  an 

old  castle  as  the  head  of  the  column  showed 

tself  on  the  road  leading  into  the  town,  I 

deemed  it  prudent  to  occupy  the  two  flanking 

eights  by  the  light  division  and  a  portion  of 

Captain  Brandling's  troop  of  horse  artillery 

on  the  left — movements  terminated  by  the 

surrender  of  the  place,  which  had  been  occu- 

)ied  by  very  inconsiderable  numbers  of  the 

nemy. 

Shortly  after  we  had  taken  possession  we 
were  greeted  by  Captain  Mends,  of  the 
Agamemnon,  and  soon  after  by  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons  himself. 

His  co-operation  was  secured  to  us  by  the 
activity  and  enterprise  of  Lieutenant  Maxse, 
of  her  majesty's  shipAyamemnon,  who  reached 
my  camp  on  the  Tchernaya  on  the  night  of 
the  25th  with  despatches,  and  who  volun- 
teered immediately  to  retrace  his  steps 
through  the  forest,  and  to  communicate  to 
Sir  Edmund  the  importance  I  attached  to  his 
presence  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of 
Balaklava  the  next  morning,  which  difficult 
service  (from  the  intricacy  of  the  country, 
infested  by  Cossacks)  he  accomplished  so 
effectually,  that  the  admiral  was  enabled  to 
appear  off  this  harbour  at  the  very  moment 
that  our  troops  showed  themselves  upon  the 
heights. 

Nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than 
his  arrival,  and  yesterday  the  magnificent 
ship  that  bears  his  flag  entered  this  beautiful 
harbour,  and  the  admiral,  as  has  been  his 
invariable  practice,  co-operated  with  the  army 
in  every  way  possible. 

We  are  busily  engaged  in  disembarking 
our  siege-train  and  provisions,  and  we  are 
most  desirous  of  undertaking  the  attack  of 
Sebastopol  without  the  loss  of  a  day.  I 
moved  up  two  divisions  yesterday  to  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  when  I  was  enabled 
to  have  a  good  view  of  the  place ;  and  Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir  John  Burgoyiie  and  Gen- 
eral Bisot,  the  French  chef  de  genie,  are 
occupied  in  reconnoitring  it  closely  to-day. 

The  march  of  the  French  army  on  the  25th 
was  still  more  fatiguing  and  prolonged  than 
ours.  Being  behind  our  columns  they  could 
not  reach  Tchernaya  till  the  next  day,  and  I 
fear  must  have  suffered  sadly  from  want  of 
water. 

I  regret  to  have  to  acquaint  your  grace 
that  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  has  been  compelled, 
by  severe  illness,  to  relinquish  the  command 
of  the  army.  I  saw  him  on  the  25th,  when 
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he  was  suffering  very  much,  and  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  resign  the  next  morning.  I  view  his 
retirement  with  deep  concern,  having  always 
found  in  him  every  disposition  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  me.  He  has  since  become  much 
worse,  and  is,  I  fear,  in  a  very  precarious 
state. 

Fortunately  he  is  succeeded  by  an  officer 
of  high  reputation,  General  Canrobert,  with 
whom  I  am  satisfied  I  shall  have  great  plea- 
sure in  acting,  and  who  is  equally  desirous 
of  maintaining  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  me.  I  have,  &c., 

RAGLAN. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  &c. 


At  Balaklava,  as  elsewhere,  the  allies  were 
pursued  by  the  dreaded  pestilence, — cholera. 
Numbers  died  there  in  the  hospital  daily. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  to  pass  the  wall  sur- 
rounding it  without  seeing  one  or  two  corpses 
lying  there  awaiting  burial.  The  place  was 
in  strange  contrast  with  these  instances  of 
misery.  A  private  soldier  writes: — "This 
is  a  beautiful  country.  Since  we  landed  we 
have  been  surrounded  with  vineyards  and 
orchards;  every  description  of  fruit  is  now 
ripe — grapes,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  almonds, 
and  vegetables  in  -abundance.  Many  of  our 
men  killed  themselves  by  making  a  too-free 
use  of  them.  As  we  approach  the  towns  and 
villages  the  inhabitants  desert  them,  and  as 
soon  as  we  come  to  a  halt,  our  men  disperse 
through  them  in  search  of  plunder ;  and  such 
a  scene  you  could  not  imagine  as  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  few  minutes.  Thousands  of  men 
loaded  with  tables,  chairs,  sofas,  chests  of 
drawers,  pier-glasses,  geese,  ducks,  cabbages, 
fowls;  infact  everything  that  can  be  imagined. 
Our  men  lay  on  beautiful  feather-beds  and 
costly  sofas,  in  the  open  air;  had  arm-chairs 
and  mahogany  tables  to  grub  off;  and,  in 
fact,  the  scene  presented  is  so  supremely 
ridiculous,  that  it  excites  laughter  even  in 
those  who  disapprove  of  such  wanton  and 
reckless  extravagance  and  devastation." 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  despatches  inserted 
in  this  work,  that  on  the  23rd  of  September, 
the  Russians  had  of  themselves  sunk  seven 
of  their  ships  of  war  across  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  of  Sebastopol.  This  measure,  which 
furthev  prevented  the  entrance  of  the  allied 
navy,  betrayed  the  apprehension  of  the  Rus- 
sians. Never  before  was  England  opposed 
to  so  mean-spirited  and  skulking  an  enemy; — 
one  who,  hiding  her  navy  behind  tremendous 
batteries,  trusted  to  strike  some  unsuspected 
blow  by  artifice,  or  to  weary  out  the  patience 


and  exhaust  the  resources  of  her  opponent. 
From  the  observations  of  our  naval  officers, 
it  appeared  that  nine  Russian  vessels  yet  re- 
mained within  the  harbour;  one  of  them  the 
famous  Vladimir,  whose  exploit  in  evading 
our  blockade  in  the  Black  Sea  will  be  remem- 
bered by  our  readers.  As  the  Russian  sailors 
are  to  some  extent  soldiers  also,  Prince 
Mentschikoff,  in  sinking  the  ships,  obtained 
the  advantage  of  rendering  the  whole  of  their 
crews,  supposed  to  amount  to  from  10,000  to 
15,000  men,  available  for  the  defence  of  the 
forts  on  land. 

Preparations  were  making  for  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol ;  but,  before  we  enter  on  a  detail 
of  them,  it  will  be  well  to  give  our  readers 
some  notion  of  the  extent  and  power  of  that 
fortress.  We  shall  therefore  quote  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it  from  Mr.  Scott's  book 
on  The  Black  Sea  and  the  Crimea,  an  able 
and  interesting  work,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred : — 

"  The  port  of  Sebastopol  consists  of  a  bay 
running  in  a  south-easterly  direction  about 
four  miles  long,  and  a  mile  wide  at  the 
entrance,  diminishing  to  400  yards  at  the 
end,  where  the  '  Tchernaia  Retchka,'  or 
Black  River,  empties  itself.  The  average 
depth  is  about  eight  fathoms,  the  bottom 
being  composed  of  mud  in  the  centre,  and 
gravel  at  the  sides.  On  the  southern  coast 
of  this  bay  are  the  commercial,  military, 
and  careening  harbours ;  the  quarantine 
harbour  being  outside  the  entrance.  All 
these  taking  a  southerly  direction  and  having 
deep  water. 

"  The  military  harbour  is  the  largest,  being 
about  a  mile  and  a-half  long,  by  400  yards 
wide,  and  is  completely  land-locked  on 
every  side.  Here  it  is  that  the  Black  Sea 
fleet  is  moored  in  the  winter;  the  largest 
ships  being  able  to  lie  with  all  their  stores 
on  board  close  to  the  quays.  The  small 
harbour,  which  contains  the  naval  arsenal 
and  docks,  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
military  harbour,  near  the  entrance. 

"  The  port  is  defended  to  the  south  by  six 
principal  batteries  and  fortresses,  each 
mounting  from  fifty  to  190  guns ;  and  the 
north  by  four,  having  from  eighteen  to  120 
pieces  each ;  and  besides  these  are  many 
smaller  batteries.  The  fortresses  are  built 
on  the  casemate  principle,  three  of  them 
having  three  tiers  of  guns,  and  a  fourth  two 
tiers.  Fort  St.  Nicholas  is  the  largest,  and 
mounts  about  190  guns  :  ou  carefully 
counting  them  we  made  186.  By  great 
interest  we  obtained  permission  to  enter 
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this  fortress.  It  is.  built  of  white  lime- 
stone— a  fine  souiid  stone,  which  becomes 
hard,  and  is  very  durable,  the  same  material 
being  used  for  all  the  other  forts.  Between 
every  two  casemates  are  furnaces  for  heat- 
ing shot  red  hot :  we  measured  the  calibre 
of  the  guns,  and  found  it  to  be  eight  inches, 
capable  of  throwing  shells  or  68-pound  solid 
shot.  Whether  all  the  guns  in  the  fortress 
were  of  the  same  size,  it  is  impossible  to 
say ;  but  my  belief  is,  that  most  of  the  forti- 
fications of  Sebastopol  are  heavily  armed. 
We  entered  Port  St.  Nicholas  through  the 
elegantly-furnished  apartments  of  the  mili- 
tary commandant,  situated  at  its  south- 
western end. 

"  At  the  period  of  our  visit  there  were 
certainly  not  more  than  850  pieces  of  artil- 
lery defending  the  port  towards  the  sea, 
and  of  these  about  350  could  be  concen- 
trated on  a  ship  entering  the  bay.*  Other 
batteries,  however,  are  said  to  have  been 
since  built.  We  took  some  trouble  to  ascer- 
tain these  facts,  by  counting  the  guns  of 
the  various  forts ;  not  always  an  easy  matter 
where  any  suspicion  of  our  object  might 
have  subjected  us  to  grave  inconveniences. 
Sebastopol  is  admirably  adapted  by  nature 
for  a  strong  position  towards  the  sea,  and  it 
will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  stated  above 
that  this  has  been  fully  taken  advantage  of 
to  render  it  one  of  the  most  formidably  for- 
tified places  in  that  direction  which  could  be 
imagined. 

"  We  are  well  aware  that  the  casemated 
fortresses  are  very  badly  constructed,  and 
though  having  an  imposing  exterior,  that 
the  walls  are  filled  in  with  rubble.  The  work 
was  carried  on  under  Russian  engineers, 
whose  object  was  to  make  as  much  money 
as  possible  out  of  it.  They  were,  moreover, 
found  to  be  defective  in  ventilation,  to 
remedy  which  some  alterations  were  subse- 
quently made;  but  admitting  all  their  de- 
fects, they  are  still  strong  enough  to  inflict 
some  amount  of  injury  on  an  attacking 
fleet  before  their  guns  could  be  silenced. 
And  when  that  is  accomplished,  supposing 
there  are  now  950  pieces,  there  would  still 

*  "  Mr.  Oliphant  says,  '  Nothing  can  be  more  for- 
midable than  Sebastopol  from  the  seaward.  Upon  a 
future  occasion  we  visited  it  in  a  steamer,  and  found 
that  at  one  point  we  were  commanded  by  1,200 
pieces  of  artillery.'  Now,  if  by  this  passage  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  1,200  guns  mounted  on  the  for- 
tresses and  batteries  of  that  place,  and  commanding 
the  sen,  can  be  concentrated  on  any  one  spot,  it  is 
manifestly  a  mistake.  That  point  where  the  greatest 
number  of  pieces  of  artillery  can  be  concentrated  is 
probably  about  the  centre  of  a  line  drawn  from 
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remain  500  guns  of  large  calibre,  in  strong 
open  batteries,  half  of  them  throwing  shells 
and  red-hot  shot,  independent  of  mortars. 
This  is  a  force  of  armament  against  which 
no  fleets  have  been  tried,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  guns  and  weight  of 
metal,  but  the  nature  of  the  projectiles; 
any  single  shell  fired  point  blank,  and  strik- 
ing between  wind  and  water,  being  sufficient 
to  sink  a  ship.  If  Sebastopol  can  be  so 
easily  taken  by  the  allied  fleets  alone,  and 
without  land  forces,  as  some  people  appear 
to  imagine,  it  would  be  very  satisfactory  to 
know  what  amount  of  resistance  it  is  ex- 
pected that  Portsmouth  could  offer  to  an 
enemy,  with  her  seventy  or  eighty  guns,  not 
above  five-and-twenty  of  which  are  heavier 
than  32-pounders.  We  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  it  is  impossible  to  destroy  Se- 
bastopol from  the  sea  alone;  but  we  believe 
that  it  could  only  be  accomplished  by  an 
unnecessary  sacrifice  of  life  and  ships  with 
our  present  means,  and  that  it  would  be 
nothing  short  of  madness  to  attempt  it, 
unless  we  had  a  reserve  fleet  on  the  spot, 
sufficiently  strong  to  insure  the  command  of 
the  Black  Sea  in  case  of  failure. t 

"  In  speaking  of  the  means  of  defence  at 
Sebastopol,  we  have  left  the  Russian  fleet 
out  of  the  question.  This,  however,  is  not 
to  be  treated  either  with  indifference  or 
contempt ;  for,  while  we  are  ready  to  admit 
that  neither  in  the  strength  of  the  ships,  in 
the  quality  of  the  sailors,  nor  in  any  other 
respect,  can  it  be  compared  for  an  instant 
to  those  of  England  and  France ;  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Russian  seamen 
being  well  trained  in  gunnery,  nor  of  their 
being  endowed  with  a  kind  of  passive 
courage,  which  would  lead  them  to  stick  to 
their  work  when  not  called  upon  to  exercise 
their  seamanship,  in  which  they  are  very 
deficient.  There  were  in  the  military  har- 
bour of  Sebastopol  twelve  line-of- battle 
ships,  eight  frigates,  and  seven  corvettes ; 
comprising  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  independent 
of  steamers.  We  visited,  amongst  others, 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  of  120  guns,  and  the 
first  lieutenant  accompanied  us  over  her. 
Cape  Constantine  to  the  eastern  promontory  of  the 
Quarantine  Harbour,  on  which  part  of  the  guns  of 
Fort  Constantine,  the  Quarantine  Battery,  Fort  Alex- 
ander, and  Fort  St.  Nicholas,  with  some  from  other 
batteries,  may  be  brought  to  bear ;  but  these  cannot 
at  the  utmost  amount  to  more  than  350  pieces,  even 
allowing  that  spot  to  be  commanded  by  a  100  guns 
of  Fort  St.  Nicholas." 

t  "  These  remarks  were  written  before  a  land  at- 
tack on  Sebastopol  was  contemplated." 
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She  was  a  remarkably  fine-looking  ship,  in 
:  excellent  order,  and  very  neat  in  her  fittings. 
i  One  thing  which  instantly  struck  us,  was 
j  the   absence    of    hammock-hooks,    but    we 
,  learned  that  beds  were  luxuries  which  the 
'  Russian  sailors  never  dream  of,  the  decks 
I  forming  their  only  resting-places.     On  de- 
j  scending  to  the  shell-room  we  examined  one 
of  the  shells,  and  fouud'it  fitted  with  the 
common  fuse.     Now,  as  at  that  time  it  was 
believed  that  the  Russians  possessed  a  per- 
cussion or  concussion  shell,  superior  to  any 
in  the  world,  we  were  anxious  to  ascertain 
whether  this  was  really  the  case ;  but  from 
the  inquiries  we  made  of  the  lieutenant,  we 
are  convinced  that  such  a  shell  existed  only 
in  imagination ;  that  the  common  fuse  was 
in  use  throughout  the  service,  and  may  be 
so  to  the  present  day.     The  ports  of  the 
ship  were   marked  with   lines   at  different 
angles,  by  which  to  facilitate  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  guns. 

"  We  thanked  our  conductor  for  his  polite- 
ness, and  in  doing  so  expressed  our  admira- 
tion of  the  ship.  '  Yes/  said  he,  '  she  is 
worthy  of  your  praises.  She  was  built  on 
the  lines  of  your  Queen,  now  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, by  a  Russian  architect,  educated 
in  one  of  the  royal  dockyards  of  England.' 

"There  is  the  same  peculation  and  cor- 
ruption going  on  in  the  ship-building,  as  in 
all  other  departments  in  Russia ;  and  at 
Sebastopol  everything  which  proves  defec- 
tive in  a  ship  is  attributed  to  a  destructive 
worm,  about  which  the  officials  interested  in 
doing  so,  relate  tales  almost  as  wonderful 
as  those  of  the  great  sea-serpent.  When  a 
ship's  bottom  becomes  prematurely  rotten, 
as  unseasoned  timber  is  of  course  out  of  the 
question,  the  worm  is  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief; but  how  this  singular  creature  has 
managed  to  pass  through  the  copper  without 
leaving  a  hole,  no  one  attempts  to  explain. 
In  the  Baltic,  where  no  worm  exists,  the 
destructive  quality  of  the  fresh  water  is 
equally  great. 

"  The  town  of  Sebastopol  is  situate  on  the 
point  of  land  between  the  commercial  and 
military  harbours,  which  rises  gradually 
from  the  water's  edge  to  an  elevation  of 
200  feet.  It  is  more  than  a  mile  in  length ; 
and  its  greatest  width  is  about  three-quarters- 
of-a-rnile,  the  streets  entering  the  open 
steppe  on  the  south.  It  was  partly  de- 
fended on  the  west,  towards  the  land  by  a 
loopholed  wall,  which  had  been  pronounced 
by  one  of  the  first  engineers  of  Russia  as j 
perfectly  useless ;  and  plans  for  completely  \ 


fortifying  the  place  in  that  direction  were 
said  to  have  been  made  ;  but  whether  the 
work  has  since  been  carried  out  we  know 
not,  though  we  have  a  deep  conviction  that 
strong  defences  will  be  found  to  exist  there 
by  the  time  a  besieging  army  arrives. 
These,  however,  being  hurriedly  raised,  can 
neither  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  nor 
strength  to  offer  a  serious  resistance  to  a 
long-continued  fire  of  heavy  artillery ;  and 
unless  these  fortifications  are  on  a  most 
extensive  scale,  and  embrace  a  very  wide 
circuit,  they  may  be  commanded  from  so 
many  points,  that,  attacked  with  heavy 
guns  of  long  range,  their  speedy  reduction 
becomes  -a  matter  of  certainty. 

"  None  of  the  sea  batteries  or  forts  are  of 
the  slightest  service  for  defence  on  the  land 
side.  Indeed  the  great  fort,  '  St.  Nicholas,' 
has  not  a  gun  pointed  in  that  direction ; 
and  such  an  armament  would  be  perfectly 
useless  if  it  existed,  as  that  part  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  town  stands,  rises  behind  it  to 
a  height  of  200  feet.  In  fact,  all  the  for- 
tresses and  batteries,  both  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  great  bay,  are  commanded  by 
higher  ground  in  the  rear." 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  an  attack  on  this  famous  fortress  would 
be  most  likely  to  meet  with  success,  Mr. 
Scott  thus  continues  his  description  of  the 
town: — 

"The  streets  are  built  in  parallel  lines, 
from  north  to  south,  and  intersected  by 
others  from  east  to  west ;  and  the  houses, 
being  of  limestone,  have  a  substantial  ap- 
pearance. The  public  buildings  are  fine. 
The  library  erected  by  the  emperor  for  the 
use  of  naval  and  military  officers,  is  of 
Grecian  architecture,  and  is  elegantly  fitted 
up  internally.  The  books  are  principally 
confined  to  naval  and  military  subjects,  and 
the  sciences  connected  with  them,  history, 
and  some  light  reading.  The  club-house 
is  handsome  externally,  and  comfortable 
within  :  it  contains  a  large  ball-room,  which 
is  its  most  striking  feature,  and  billiard- 
rooms,  which  appeared  to  be  the  great 
centres  of  attraction ;  but  one  looked  in 
vain  for  reading-rooms,  filled  with  news- 
papers and  journals,  such  as  are  found  in 
the  clubs  of  England.  There  are  many 
good  churches;  and  a  fine  landing-place,  of 
stone,  from  the  military  harbour,  approached, 
on  the  side  of  the  town,  beneath  an  archi- 
trave supported  by  high  columns.  It  also 
boasta  an  Italian  opera-house,  the  first  per- 
formance for  the  season  at  which  took  olace 
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during  our  visit ;  but  we  cannot  say  much  for 
the  singing  ;  the  company  being  third-rate, 
and  the  voice  of  the  prima  donna  very  much 
resembling,  at  times,  a  cracked  trumpet. 
The  house  itself  was  badly  fitted  up. 

"  The  eastern  side  of  the  town  is  so  steep, 
that  the  mast-heads  of  the  ships  cannot  be 
seen  until  one  gets  close  to  them.  Very 
beautiful  views  are  obtained  from  some 
parts  of  the  place,  and  it  is  altogether 
agreeably  situated.  A  military  band  plays 
every  Thursday  evening  in  the  public  gar- 
dens, at  which  time  the  fashionables  as- 
semble in  great  numbers.  As  Sebastopol  is 
held  exclusively  as  a  military  and  naval 
position,  commerce  does  not  exist.  The 
only  articles  imported  by  sea  being  those 
required  for  material  of  war,  or  as  provi- 
sions for  the  inhabitants  and  garrison.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  military  harbour, 
opposite  to  the  town,  is  a  line  of  buildings 
consisting  of  barracks,  some  storehouses, 
and  a  large  naval  hospital,  which  we  in- 
spected. The  wards  are  good,  but  too 
much  crowded  ;  many  of  the  arrangements 
are  bad,  and  the  ventilation  in  some  parts 
exceedingly  defective,  the  effluvia  being 
most  offensive.  But  perhaps  this  is  per- 
mitted on  hygeian  principles ;  seeing  that 
the  Russian  is  so  accustomed  to  foul  odours 
from  his  birth,  that  the  physicians  may 
consider  a  return  to  a  little  artificial  native 
air  as  highly  beneficial  after  a  sea  voyage. 

"  Sebastopol  is  not  the  port  of  construction 
for  ships  of  war  :  they  are  all  built  at 
Nicholiev  on  the  river  Bug,  as  Petersburg 
is  the  building-place  for  Cronstadt.  But 
here  all  repairs  are  done,  and  stores  and 
materials  of  war  in  great  quantity  kept  in 
the  naval  arsenal.  The  works  that  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  little  port  appro- 
priated to  this  department  are  immense. 
The  quays  are  well  and  strongly  built  of 
limestone  with  granite  copings,  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  English  master  mason. 
Along  the  eastern  quay  are  ten  large  stone 
buildings,  for  storehouses,  then  in  the  course 
of  construction,  five  of  which  were  already 
finished. 

"  But  all  other  works  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance at  Sebastopol,  before  those  projected 
and  accomplished  by  Colonel  Upton,  under 
immense  engineering  difficulties.  They 
consist  of  a  great  fitting  basin,  into  which 
open  five  dry  docks — three  at  the  end,  and 
one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  canal. 
As  there  is  no  tide,  these  docks  are  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  ships  are 
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floated  into  them  by  locks,  of  which  there 
are  three,  having  a  rise  of  ten  feet  each. 
To  supply  the  basin,  and  thence  the  canal, 
the  water  is  brought  'eleven  miles  by  a 
beautiful  aqueduct  of  stone,  into  which  the 
Black  River  has  been  turned  beyond  Inker- 
mann.  This  passes,  at  one  part,  through  an 
excavated  tunnel  900  feet  long,  which  is 
constructed  on  arches  in  five  or  six  other 
places.  To  form  a  great  reservoir,  and  thus 
to  insure  a  constant  supply  of  water,  an 
enormous  dike  of  stone,  like  those  of  the 
pools  of  Solomon,  near  Bethlehem,  was 
built  across  a  mountain  gorge,  but  on  a 
much  more  stupendous  scale.  Mr.  William 
Upton  superintended  the  engineering  de- 
partment, and  the  work  was  achieved  with 
perfect  success;  proper  sluices  being  con- 
structed to  prevent  too  great  a  pressure  in 
case  of  unusually  heavy  rain. 

"  Soon  after  all  was  finished,  however,  a 
terrific  thunder-storm  arose  ;  the  valley 
rapidly  filled  with  water,  and  a  great  land- 
slip from  the  side  of  the  mountain  took 
place  ;  the  sluices  were  thus  blocked  up,  and 
the  flood  at  last  poured  over  the  top,  taking 
away  tier  after  tier  of  stones,  until  there  was 
left  nothing  of  the  work  of  years  but  n 
jumbled  mass  of  ruin.  When  we  stood 
upon  the  remaining  portion  of  this  masonry, 
and  marked  its  ^traordinary  strength  and 
solidity,  we  couMjRarcely  comprehend  how 
the  rushing  of  -an^  amount  of  water  could 
have  produced  such  results.  In  order  to 
make  sufficient  space  for  the  docks,  the 
canal  of  which  leads  from  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  little  port,  it  was  necessary  to 
cut  away  a  portion  of  the  mountain,  and  on 
the  top  of  the  great  perpendicular  wall  thus 
made,  now  stands  a  massive  pile  of  stone 
buildings,  used  as  the  sailors'  winter  bar- 
racks. 

"Incase  of  an  enemy  penetrating  the  dock- 
yard port,  these  barracks  might  be  held  as  a 
formidable  position  by  men  armed  with  the 
Minie  rifle  ;  and  it  has  been  suggested,  that 
a  couple  of  line-of-battle  ships  in  the  basin, 
with  their  broadsides  to  the  port,  and  com- 
manding it,  would  also  form  a  battery  of 
great  power.  Thus,  in  an  attack  by  sea 
alone  on  Sebastopol,  every  inch  of  ground 
would  have  to  be  contested. 

"  A  large  filter  has  been  erected,  from 
which  pipes  are  carried  to  the  quay,  into 
which  a  stream  has  been  turned  from  the 
aqueduct,  and  when  a  ship  requires  a  supply 
of  water,  she  or  the  tanked  barges  have  only 
to  go  alongside,  a  hose  is  attached  to  the 
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pipe,  put  on  board,  aud  the  process  is 
accomplished  with  the  greatest  facility  and 
expedition.  No  expense  has  been  spared 
to  render  this  navul  arseual  perfect,  and  we 
doubt  whether,  in  many  respects,  there  is 
another  in  Europe  so  convenient,  always 
supposing  the  works  projected  to  have  been 
carried  out. 

"  The  streets  of  Sebastopol,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, teem,  with  soldiers  and  sailors ; 
indeed,  no  one  unconnected  with  the  ser- 
vices lives  there ;  aud  all  but  Russians  are 
discouraged  or  forbidden  to  do  so.  The 
Jews  were  at  one  time  ordered  away  from  it 
entirely,  but  some  few  have  been  allowed  to 
return.  It  was  said  that  no  foreigners  were 
permitted  to  remain  there  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  but  during  a  sojourn  of  ten  days 
we  met  with  no  interference,  although  we 
visited,  and  curiously  examined,  all  parts  of 
the  town,  and  everything  worth  seeing  in  it." 

On  the  28th  of  September,  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  divisions  of  the  army  were 
ordered  to  move  up  to  the  heights  above 
Sebastopol,  and  encamp  there.  The  first 
division  remained  behind  the  port  of  Balak- 
lava  for  the  protection  of  that  important 
post,  while  the  light  division  rested  on  the 
heights  above  the  harbour,  which  it  had  oc- 
cupied before  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  The 
following  day,  at  the  desire  of  Sir  George 
Brown,  the  light  divisioit'  also  moved  for- 
ward, and  occupied  a  position  in  the  line  of 
the  besieging  army.  The  engineers  and 
artillery  proceeded  to  land  the  siege-train, 
and,  on  the  29th,  some  of  the  guns  were 
already  dragged  up  the  heights.  From  this 
elevated  encampment  the  troops  obtained  a 
view  of  the  whole  port  of  Sebastopol,  together 
with  its  harbours,  arsenals,  ships,  and  forts. 

The  French  army  occupied  the  left  of  the 
English  position,  and  extended  to  the  coast 
immediately  south  of  Sebastopol,  where  the 
deep  and  navigable  bays  offer  the  greatest 
facilities  for  landing  siege-trains  and  stores. 
The  commencement  of  the  attack  was  far 
from  being  precipitate ;  but,  on  the  3rd  of 
October,  the  booming  of  heavy  guus  from 
the  forts  of  Sebastopol,  sounded  like  a  prelude 
to  the  tremendous  struggle  that  was  about  to 
commence. 

In  taking  up  their  positions  the  allied 
armies  committed  a  remarkable  oversight, 
or  an  act  which  has  at  least,  aud  we  think 
correctly,  been  condemned  as  such.  On 
referring  to  our  map  of  the  Black  Sea,  the 
reader  will  perceive  that  the  only  entrance 
from  Russia  into  the  Crimea  is  by  the  nar- 


row isthmus  of  Perekop — a  spot  that  may  at 
any  time  be  occupied  by  a  power  that  com- 
mands the  sea.  While  this  was  unguarded, 
the  czar  could  pour  reinforcements  into  the 
Crimea,  and  convey  supplies  to  the  army 
within  the  walls  of  Sebastopol.  Had  it 
been  occupied,  the  Russians  in  the  Crimea 
must  have  been  isolated,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion, we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  their 
position  would  soon  have  become  intolerable, 
and  that  submission  or  defeat,  together  with 
the  surrender  of  Sebastopol,  must  have  been 
inevitable.  The  allies  neglected  to  secure 
Perekop;  and  it  will  soon  be  seen  what  :• 
heavy  price  they  paid  for  this  mistake. 
Errors  in  strategy,  often  small  in  themselves, 
frequently  lead  to  the  most  tremendous  re- 
sults. Nature  is  inexorable  :  she  sometimes 
visits  errors  with  gigantic,  and,  seemingly, 
disproportionate  punishment;  and,  in  great 
affairs,  want  of  foresight  hurries  thousands 
to  their  graves.  It  would  seem  that  a  false 
confidence  in  themselves,  and  a  contempt 
for  the  enemy,  led  the  allies  into  this  error. 
About  this  time  a  French  naval  officer 
wrote :  "  Reinforcements  are  expected  from 
Odessa,  by  way  of  Perekop,  but  both  will 
arrive  too  late ;  and  were  they  an  hundred 
thousand  men  they  would  be  beaten." 

The  operations  of  the  allies  were  very 
slowly  conducted;  and  the  time  wasted  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sebastopol  was  eagerly 
seized  by  the  Russians  in  strengthening 
their  defences;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  delay  was  wearing  out  our  men.  One 
hundred  siege-guns  were  lauded  by  the 
English,  which,  together  with  thirty  guns 
from  the  fleet,  it  was  calculated  would  be 
sufficient.  The  French  shortly  afterwards 
lauded  a  similar  number  in  Strelitzka  Bay, 
which  was  intended  to  be  their  general 
depot  duriug  the  siege.  A  thousand  English 
sailors  were  landed  to  work  the  ships'  guns 
which  had  been  sent  on  shore,  to  make 
practical  experiments  with  the  Lancasters, 
and  also  (after  having  helped  to  make  a 
breach)  to  assist  still  further  in  mounting  it. 
The  correspondent  from  Balaklava  to  the 
Morning  Herald  says :  "  Jack  seemed  highly 
delighted,  at  the  prospect  of  serving  ashore 
at  the  siege,  and,  girded  with  his  revolver 
and  cutlass,  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
tents  on  land  with  as  much  sang-froid  as  if 
it  was  his  ;iatural  sphere  of  action.  Soon, 
however,  the  native  jollity  of  the  tars  broke 
out,  aud  uproarious  singing  was  kept  up  in 
their  different  tents  until  near  midnight.  A 
plain  ordnance  tent,  without  decorations  to 
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distinguish  it  from  those  of  the   '  sojers,'  is 
far    too    unassuming   an    abede   for   them 
under  their  present  altered  circumstances. 
Accordingly  the  decorative  abilities  of  Tom 
and  Bill  have  been  called  into  requisition, 
and  the  canvas  is  covered  with  rather  bold 
attempts    at    ornamentation   placed   round 
sundry  sentences    written   over   the    doors, 
and  expressive  of  the  amiable  intentions  of 
the  occupants  towards  Russians  in  general. 
One  set  of  tents  are  the  '  Sinope  revenge ;'  | 
another  '  Revenge  for  the    Tiger ;'  while  a 
little  lower  down  you  come  upon  150  hairy, 
muscular,    strapping   fellows,    who,    if  you  • 
believe  their  own  inscription,  are  the  '  Tra-  \ 
falgar  lambs,'  or  the  '  Bellerophori 's  doves/ 
or  some  other  part  of  the  ship's  company, 
equally  mild  and  inoffensive.  The  way  these 
fellows  have  got  up  the  ships'  guns  is  per- 
fectly   astounding.      An   iron   gun,    eleven, 
feet  long,  and  weighing  113  cwt.,  seemed 
nothing    to    them.      They   volunteered   to 
'fist'  it  along,    and   they  literally  did   so, 
tying  ropes  to  it,  and  dragging  it  by  their 
force  over  the  hills.     I  have  seen  fourteen 
horses,   and  all  the  apparatus  of  artillery, 
barely  moving  a  gun  which  fifty  sailors  have 
dragged  after  them  at  a   trot."     Another 
correspondent  says,  that  the  sailors  worked 
with  such  zeal  in  drawing  up  the  guns,  that 
on  more  than  one  occasion  they  set  an  axle- 
tree  on  fire.     The  delay  in  beginning  the 
siege  was  partly  caused  by  the  difficulty  of 
landing   the   heavy  guns   and   siege-trains, 
and  getting  them  up  to  the   heights.     Lord 
Raglau  also  resolved  on  taking  the  place 
with  as  little  loss  of  life  as  possible :    he 
would  not  listen  to  what  he  deemed  rash 
projects  for  storming  it,  but  desired  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  usual  mode  of  prose- 
cuting a  siege. 

We  said  that  the  delay  (though  probably 
arising  from  a  mixture  of  natural  obstacles 
and  humane  motives)  was  wearing  out  our 
men.  On  this  subject  we  will  quote  the 
testimony  of  the  special  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  News,  who  writes  from  Balaklava. 
The  facts  he  relates  have  a  deep  and  painful 
interest,  and  will  create  amongst  us  a  know- 
ledge of  the  stern  and  bitter  hardships  of 
camp  life : — 

"  The  exposure — and,  according  to  my 
opinion,  in  many  respects  the  unnecessary 
exposure — to  all  the  accumulated  hardships 
of  real  campaigning,  have  told  upon  the 
troops  that  were  weakened  by  Bulgarian 
quarters.  It  has  still  more  fatally  told  upon 
new  comers  fresh  from  the  barracks  and 
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flesh-pots  of  Old  England,  and  the  easy  lazy 
life  and  the  regular  rations  of  the  transports. 
I  have  just  received  some  ugly  statistics  of 
the  losses  of  the  21st  regiment,  one  of  the 
last  regiments  that  came  out.  They  reached 
Kalamita  Bay  on  the  18th  of  September, 
and  at  once  joined  the  march.  They  were 
1,004  men.  They  lost  one  man  at  Alma. 
Disease  came  among  them  on  the  march  to 
Balaklava.  On  the  4th  of  October  the  regi- 
ment was  reduced  to  700  men — that  is  to 
say,  303  men  either  dead  or  dying  of  disease 
in  the  short  space  of  sixteen  days.  And 
mind,  the  mortality  in  this  regiment  is  not 
over  yet.  Even  without  casualties  on  the 
battle-field,  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  be 
reduced  to  one-half  of  their  original  number 
before  they  are  properly  seasoned. 

.  "Even  without  inspecting  the  hospitals  and 
hospital  ships,  the  meerest  look  at  our  sol- 
diers must  convince  any  one  who  knew  them 
before,  of  the  hardships  to  which  they  have 
been  exposed — their  appearance  tells  its  own 
tale.  They  have  all  of  them  lost  flesh,  and 
walk  as  men  do  who  feel  their  limbs,  and 
their  faces,  yellow  with  the  accumulated 
dirt  and  sweat  of  many  days,  have  a  haggard 
and  care-worn  look.  Their  clothes,  which 
they  have  not  pulled  off  for  weeks  past,  defy 
the  brush ;  they  must  look  soiled,  dusty,  and 
seedy.  Frizzy  hws  deep-set  eyes,  and  the 
feverishness  of  uncfeanliness,  are  the  order 
of  the  day  wit^Hb^tnen  and  with  most  of 
the  subalterns^1'  I  defy  the  most  water- 
loving  man  to  wash  his  person  and  his 
clothes  when  there  is  hardly  water  enough 
to  drink !  Take  off  the  wardrobes  of  the 
generals  and  some  of  the  more  favoured 
among  the  staff  officers,  and  rely  upon  it 
there  are  not  a  dozen  clean  shirits  in  the 
army.  An  officer  told  me  he  had  not 
washed  his  hands  for  a  week ;  as  for  washing 
;  his  face,  that  is  too  great  a  luxury  to  be 
thought  of.  The  appearance  of  the  hard- 
working gallant  officers  of  the  line  and 
guards  is  certainly  most  unusual  to  home 
ideas  of  a  British  officer  in  full  uniform,  and 
but  for  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  it 
would  even  be  ludicrous.  Landed  with  no 
luggage  but  what  they  could  carry,  they 
have  worn  their  full-dress  coats  for  the  last 
three  weeks ;  they  have  marched,  and  fought, 
and  slept  in  them.  Of  course  the  scarlet 
bears  but  a  faint  resemblance  to  what  it 
used  to  be,  and  the  gold  lace  and  heavy 
gold  epaulets  are  but  dingy  reminiscences 
of  their  former  selves.  Trowsers  hopelessly 
impregnated  with  Crimean  mud  and  dust; 
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and  boots  that  seem  to  mourn  the  glorious 
blackings  of  'auld  lang  syne;'  a  shako,  or 
cap,  much  the  worse  for  wear,  and  some- 
times for  tear;  a  red  shawl,  useful  and 
almost  necessary,  in  defiance  of  regulations 
and  orders  from  head-quarters,  protecting 
the  waist;  a  soiled  haversack  with  rations, 
biscuit,  or  any  small  luxury  the  officer  con- 
trived to  buy  in  the  shape  of  fowls,  eggs, 
honey,  or  Russian  bread,  slung  around  his 
shoulders;  a  'Colt,'  with  belt  and  case 
girded  round  his  waist,  and  perhaps,  if  the 
foraging  expedition  had  been  of  more  than 
usual  prosperity,  a  live  goose,  grasped  tightly 
by  the  feet,  hanging  from  his  hand.  Oh, 
for  the  mantle  of  Fortunatus,  to  place  such 
an  officer  all  at  once  into  his  London  haunts, 
and  among  the  old  familiar  faces !  Put  him 
down  in  Pall-mall  or  Piccadilly,  or  on  the 
swelling  carpets  of  the  Junior  United  Ser- 
vice !  Or,  better  still,  mount  him  on  a 
rough  Crimean  pony,  accoutred  with  a 
Tartar  saddle  and  bridle,  and  let  him  all  of 
a  sudden  make  his  appearance  in  Rotten- 
row,  hoavcn  knows  what  fireside  gentlemen 
and  ladies  would  think  of  him,  for  what 
they  would  take  him,  and  how  they  would 
i  the  gallant  mun  glorying  in  his  goose  ! 
But,  if  old  habits  and  feelings  did  not  very 
quickly  come  upon  him,  be  sure  he  would 
be  loth  to  give  up  his  prize  to  any  one  but 
the  cook.  Not  the  least  amusing  feature  of 
the  mortifications  which  campaigning  pro- 
duces in  men's  dispositions  and  characters, 
is  the  conscientious  regard  it  engenders  for 
all  sorts  of  eatables;  the  desire  to  'bag' 
live  animals,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
a  whole  pack  starts  in  full  cry,  the  moment 
one  of  them — lucky  dog — has  got  on  the 
sceiit  of  some  very  good  thing.  People  at 
home,  with  fires  in  their  kitchens,  and 
larders  well  provided,  and  eating-houses 
open  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  may 
laugh  at  this,  but  I  assure  you  I  am  speak- 
ing to  you  in  sober  seriousness.  Short 
commons  three  times  a  week  at  least,  a  four- 
and-twcnty  hours'  fast  and  march  now  and 
then,  by  way  of  change,  and  the  absolute 
want  of  all  the  small  luxuries  for  which 
'  fire-side  gentlemen'  care  not,  because 
they  always  have  them  within  their  reach, 
give  a  peculiar  tone  to  a  man's  stomach,  and 

;:tinly  develop  his  organs  of  acquisitive- 
ness in  the  way  of  food  and  comforts.  The 
commissariat  have  of  late  been  pretty  regu- 
lar in  rationing  the  troops,  and  the  ration 
bread  and  meat  is  most  assuredly  the  staff 
of  life ;  but,  taken  by  itself,  that  staff  is  a 
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rugged  one.  In  the  long  run  a  man  feels 
he  has  a  great  many  more  wants,  especially 
if  he  has  money  idling  in  his  pockets ;  and 
that  is  the  case  of  all  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers— in  fact,  of  all  those  who  are  rationed. 
Besides,  there  is  the  advice  of  the  doctors 
'to  live  well'  (would  they  could  also  tell  us 
how  to  do  it !)  iu  order  to  stave  off  '  seedi- 
ness'  and  disease.  The  officers  in  the  camp 
are  continually  coming  into  Balaklava ;  each 
is  charged  with  a  hundred  commissions 
from  friends  who  must  not  leave.  They 
hail  boats,  and  go  from  transport  to  tran- 
sport, inquiring  whether  the  captain  or 
steward  has  any  goods  to  sell,  and  if  any, 
what  goods  ?  I  will  give  you  a  price  list, 
with  the  list  of  articles  most  in  requisition — 
perhaps  it  may  encourage  the  efforts  of  some 
enterprising  trader.  The  teetotalers  will 
be  sad  to  learn  that,  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  disease  and  the  badness  of  the 
water,  brandy  and  sherry  are  in  great  de- 
mand, and  (5#.  a  bottle  is  asked,  and  cheer- 
fully given.  That  is  a  long  price,  considering 
the  ships  take  their  goods  out  of  bond,  or 
buy  them  at  Malta.  Salt,  pepper,  and  curry 
powder  are  articles  continually  inquired  for, 
and  not  to  be  had  at  any  price.  Maltese 
cigars  sell  at  10*.  the  hundred.  Loaf  sugar, 
no  supply.  Arrowroot  biscuits  were  much 
iu  demand,  and  could  not  be  had.  A  small 
parcel  came  in  the  other  day :  they  sell  at 
\il.  a-piece.  Soap,  no  supply.  Flaunel 
shirts  are  in  enormous  demand,  and  so 
are  flannel  jackets,  but  none  are  to  be  had 
at  any  price.  It  is  the  same  with  lucifer 
matches.  I  was  witness  when  half-a-crown 
a  box  was  offered  and  refused.  In  short, 
any  one  sending  out  a  general  cargo  of  good 
and  useful  things,  always  keeping  an  eye  on 
the  severity  of  the  winter  here,  would  be  a 
benefactor  to  the  army  and  part  of  the  navy, 
and  pocket  large  profits  at  the  same  time. 
But  the  strongest  want,  which  startled  even 
me,  is  that  of  books.  The  army  are  not 
generally  considered  to  form  an  important 
part  of  the  reading  public ;  but  of  this  I  am 
certain,  that  if  any  speculative  bookseller 
were  to  send  out  a  cargo  of  good,  cheap, 
light  books,  he  could  safely  demand,  and 
men  out  here  would  gladly  pay,  an  advance 
of  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  London  price. 
Our  army  arc  likely  to  remain  long  in 
quarters  wherever  they  are — at  least  so  long 
as  the  men  who  have  hitherto  managed  the 
war  continue  in  the  discharge  of  their  kindly 
offices.  The  majority  of  the  thousands  of 
ofliccrs  out  here  expected  marches  and 
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operations  on  a  grand  scale — plenty  to  do — 
little  spare  time — books  added  to  the  bag- 
gage would  lumber  it  and  be  a  bore.  They 
now  find  themselves  for  weeks  and  months 
shut  up  in  camps,  with  no  food  for  the 
mind  except  here  and  there  an  old  news- 
paper. They  cried  out  for  books  in  Bulgaria; 
they  will  again  raise  the  same  cry  when 
once  settled  in  winter  quarters  in  the  Crimea. 
Books  are  not  to  be  had  at  Constantinople 
— the  most  illiterate  of  capitals.  Parcels 
from  Malta  and  England  have  a  knack  of 
seldom  if  ever  coming  to  hand.  They  pass 
through  the  offices  of  Pera  and  Galatea 
agents,  and  get  thrown  into  corners,  knocked 
about  and  lost  in  some  way  or  other.  The 
few  books — no  matter  what  they  are — be- 
longing to  officers  of  various  regiments, 
go  the  circuit  of  whole  divisions.  I  have 
now  in  my  possession — and  to  borrow  it  cost 
a  vast  deal  of  persuasion — a  copy  of  Bulwer's 
Last  of  the  Barons.  This  book  has  been 
read  by  every  officer  of  the  33rd  regiment, 
and  some  of  them  have  read  it  twice.  It 
was  then  passed  over  to  the  engineers,  and 
they  read  it  to  a  man,  and  then  gave  it  up 
to  the  ordnance,  who,  having  done  with  it, 
let  me  have  it  for  a  week.  I  have  seen  a 
man  hard  at  work  reading  Culverwell's  tracts 
on  health ;  and  a  treatise  On  the  Homoeo- 
pathic Treatment  of  Diseases  in  Children, 
has  actually  been  studied  by  a  score  of 
young  lieutenants,  all  of  them  bachelors, 
and  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time  to 
come.  A  general  cargo  pf  stationery,  with 
memorandum,  sketching,  and  other  books, 
would  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  Crimea 
winter  quarters.  So  would  the  New  Quar- 
terly Review,  because  it  gives  a  capital  di- 
gest of  current  literature.  In  short,  any 
books — good,  cheap,  and  light — would  bene- 
fit us  and  the  importer,  no  matter  whether 
our  winter  quarters  are  in  the  Crimea  or  at 
Scutari." 

When  will  the  siege  commence  ?  was  the 
constant  inquiry  of  the  wearied  and  ex- 
pectant troops.  To-morrow,  was  the  usual 
response — most  probably,  to-morrow.  But 
day  after  day  came  and  went,  and  the  allies 
still  rusted  in  inaction,  while  the  Russians 
worked  night  and  day  at  strengthening  their 
defences.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
October  a  reinforcement,  consisting  of  3,000 
llussian  infantry,  were  permitted  to  enter 
Sebastopol  without  opposition.  They  were 
fresh  troops  from  Simpheropol,  who  came  by 
the  way  of  Baktchi-Serai,  and  were  pro- 
tected by  3,000  Don  Cossacks,  who  marched 
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on  their  left  flank  to  protect  them  from  any 
attack  from  the  allies.  The  precaution  was 
needless ;  the  generals  let  them  pass  safely, 
though  such  a  force  might  have  been  inter- 
cepted, and  perhaps  wholly  cut  off.  Prince 
Mentschikoff  was  at  Baktchi-Serai  with 
19,000  of  the  troops  who  had  been  defeated 
with  him  at  the  Alma.  His  detached  parties 
of  Cossacks  avoided  our  cavalry  patrols,  but 
they  converted  the  foraging  expeditions  of 
the  commissariat  into  daring  and  dangerous 
exploits.  Sometimes,  also,  they  hovered 
about  the  rear  of  the  camp  by  night,  but 
always  retired  when  a  couple  of  divisions 
were  turned  out  to  watch,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  oppose  them. 

By  some  strange  arrangement — or  more 
likely  want  of  arrangement — the  British 
divisions  were  all,  more  or  less,  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  Russian  batteries.  The  Rus- 
sians were  consequently  continually  em- 
ployed in  firing  shells  at  them ;  though 
their  aim  was  so  indifferent,  that  the  result 
was  seldom  more  than  three  or  four  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Though  for  what  cause  one  brave  man's  life 
should  beunuecessarily  sacrificed,  we  cannot 
divine.  J|P^>ectator  said-*'  The  being  ex- 
posed to  continual  shelling  cannot  make 
our  men  more  brave  than  they  are,  but  I 
am  afraid  it  hardeis  them.  The  whizzing 
of  bombs  and  round, shot  is  not  of  a  nature 
to  awake  amiable  or  kindly  feelings  in  the 
human  heart.  ^T  heard  a  soldier  tell  it  as 
an  excellent  joke,  that  a  friend  asked  him  to 
take  off  his  knapsack  :  '  I  was  just  at  it,  and, 
by  G — d,  sir,  in  comes  a  ball  and  breaks 
his  head !  Came  down  like  a  shot,  sir. 
Never  spoke  again !'  The  man  seemed 
greatly  disappointed  that  no  one  but  him- 
self could  see  the  fun  of  the  thing.  But  to 
do  our  gallant  fellows  justice,  I  have  also 
seen  touching  traits  of  humanity  and  kind- 
ness even  within  the  last  few  days,  after 
three  weeks'  hardship  and  exposure  to  Rus- 
sian bullets.  But  yesterday  I  saw  a  soldier 
dividing  his  ration  of  bread  and  meat  with  a 
Russian  prisoner ;  and,  to  crown  all,  he 
even  gave  the  man  part  of  his  most  valued 
property-^a  piece  of  cavendish,  which  money 
can  hardly  buy  in  camp  or  at  Balaklava." 
In  many  cases  the  men  very  narrowly 
escaped  :  one  day  a  shot  took  a  rifleman's 
pack  from  his  shoulders  without  injuring 
him. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  Octo- 
ber, a  strong  detachment  from  Prince  Meiit- 
schikoff's  army  at  Baktchi-Serai  marched 
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forward  to  attack  the  Knglish  at  l!;tlaklava. 
The  Russians  met  with  some  pickets  of  the 
Scots  grays  and  -4th  dragoons,  who  falling 
back  };avc  the  alarm.  Three  dragoons,  who 
were  separated  from  the  rest,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  surrounded  and  slain ;  for 
three  horses  came  in  without  riders.  Large 
detachments  of  cavalry,  grays,  and  dragoons 
were  immediately  sent  out,  accompanied 
by  two  troops  of  horse  artillery.  Captain 
Maude's  troop  was  ordered  to  clear  the  way 
for  a  cavalry  charge.  This  they  did  so  i 
effectually,  and  with  such  a  precision,  that 
the  Russians  speedily  retreated.  They  were 
allowed  to  retire  unmolested,  although  a 
charge  of  cavalry  amongst  them  would  i 
have  done  great  execution.  Balaklnva  had 
hitherto  been  left  in  a  strange  state  of  in- 
security; but  this  incident  aroused  lord 
Raglan  to  the  necessity  of  taking  some 
measures  for  its  protection.  The  same  day 
(the  7th)  a  Polish  deserter  was  brought  in, 
who  stated  that  there  were  90,000  men 
within  the  walls  of  Sebastopol;  but  his  as- 
sertion was  not  credited.  It  was  deemed 
impossible  that  provisions  could  be  found 
for  such  a  multitude.  On  the  8th  the  Rus- 
sians opened  a  fire  from  very  heavy  gnns  in 
their  advanced  earthworks  on  the  French 
right  and  the  English  left,  but  the  generals 
would  not  permit  the  lire  to  be  replied  to; 
they  were  anxious  to  reserve  their  lire  until 
they  opened  upon  the  fortress  with  a  tre- 
mendous cannonade  of  200  great  guns  at 
once. 

All  this  time  the  allies  had  keen  occupfed 
in  landing  their  trains,  and  in  making  other 
preparations    for    the    coming    siege.      At  I 
length  ground  was  broken  and  the  trenches  j 
opened;  for,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of 
October,   four    battalions    of    the   French, 
numbering    2,400    men,    marched    to    the  j 
front   and   began   to  dig  with  hearty  good  ! 
will.     Before  break  of  day  they  had  finished  i 
a  ditch,  parapet,  and  banquet  1,200  metres  j 
.  at  a  distance,  of  900  metres  from  the 
enemy's  line.      At  first   the  French  had  to 
dig  through   hard    rocky  ground,  but  after 
they  had  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  a  foot 
and  a-half  or  two  feet,  they  came  upon  a  deep 
bed  of  plastic  tough  clay,  admirably  suited 
for  the  purposes  of  intrenching. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  general  reader,  briefly  to  explain 
the  progressive  operations  of  a  siege.  The 
•iji-ft  to  be  gained  is  the  opening  of 
the  trenches — that  is,  to  establish  a  1 
troops  in  a  protected  position  within  a  cer- 


tain distance  of  the  place  to  be  attacked. 
The  trench  is  a  sort  of  ditch,  or  rather 
sunken  road,  running  parallel  to  the  enemy's 
fortifications,  and  of  dimensions  sufficient 
to  admit  the  passage  of  troops  and  guns 
along  it  at  pleasure.  The  excavated  earth 
is  thrown  up  on  the  side  of  the  trench  to- 
wards the  town  or  fortress,  and  forms  a 
bank  or  parapet  for  the  further  protection 
of  the  troops  in  the  trench.  At  certain 
points  of  this  covered  road  batteries  arc 
constructed,  which  open  upon  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  enemy;  and,  when  sufficient 
advantage  has  been  obtained  through  their 
fire,  a  second  trench,  parallel  to  the  first, 
and  connected  with  it  t>y  a  diagonal  cut,  is 
opened  at  a  shorter  distance  and  armed 
with  fresh  batteries,  which  go  to  work  as 
before.  This  operation  is  several  times  re- 
peated, and  the  approaches  are  pushed  for- 
ward by  means  of  successive  parallels  until 
they  are  carried  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the 
town  or  fortress,  which  by  that  time  have 
generally  been  breached  or  battered  down 
at  this  point  by  the  besiegers'  guns.  Then 
the  assault  follows.  Strong  columns  of 
troops  advance  from  their  covered  road, 
rush  through  the  breach,  and  take  the 
town.  The  best  chances  of  the  besieged 
consist  of  natural  -obstacles,  where  such 
exist.  Thus,  the  ground  may  be  so  rocky 
as  to  prevent  the  digging  of  the  trenches ; 
or,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Flanders,  so  ex- 
posed to  inundations  at  the  command  of  the 
garrison,  that  the  trenches  may  at  any  time 
be  flooded,  and  the  besiegers  swamped  at 
their  posts.  Again,  if,  as  at  Sebastopol,  the 
garrison  is  very  strong,  it  may  make  suc- 
cessful sorties,  fill  up  the  trenches  opened 
by  the  enemy,  spike  their  guns,  and  greatly 
delay  the  approach  of  the  batteries  to  the 
walls  of  the  town.  In  the  absence,  how- 
ever, of  such  impediments,  it  is  maintained 
by  military  men  that  any  place,  however 
strongly  fortified,  must  ultimately  fall.  In 
some  instances,  where  the  garrison  is  very 
numerous  or  desperate,  the  besieged  will 
resort  to  close  fighting,  and  defend  every 
street  and  house  inch  by  inch.  To  avoid 
this,  the  approaches  are  sometimes  carried 
right  through  the  battered  wall  and  into 
the  town  itself,  and  no  assault  made.  This 
latter  movement,  it  was  presumed,  was  the 
one  that  Lord  Raglan  desired  to  adopt.* 

•  To  many  of  our  non-professional  readers,  who 

tire  not  versed  in  the  various  technical  military  terms 

In  the  letters  and  despatches 

.  which  are  duly  arriving  from  the  seat  of  war  (the 
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The  English  were  not  long  behind  the 
French  in  the  preliminary  work  of  opening 
the  trenches.  In  fact,  they  commenced 
their  operations  the  same  night  as  the 
French,  but  later.  The  Russians  had 
hitherto  ceased  firing  at  sunset,  but  they 
kept  up  an  almost  uninterrupted  fire  during 
the  night  of  the  10th,  though,  fortunately, 
the  casualties  were  very  few,  amounting 
only  to  four  killed  or  wounded.  But  while 
the  Russians  were  throwing  away  their  am- 
munition, 800  English  soldiers,  invigorated 
by  an  extra  allowance  of  rum,  were  em- 
ployed digging  sturdily  at  the  trenches. 

On  the  llth,  a  singular  instance  occurred 
of  the  defective  character  of  Russian  gun- 
nery. An  Austrian  vessel,  coming  from 
Eupatoria  to  Balaklava,  and  loaded  with  600 
tons  of  hay  for  the  use  of  the  English 
army,  the  current  took  her  so  close  to 
Sebastopol,  that  to  avoid  going  on  shore 
she  had  to  sail  past  all  the  forts  at  a 
distance  of  about  1,500  yards.  The  ter- 

more  especially  as  relate  to  the  preparations  for  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol),  the  following  explanations  may 
be  of  use  at  the  present  moment.  To  our  military 
readers,  the  terms  fascines,  gabions,  sancissons,  &c., 
may  be  "  familiar  as  household  words."  They  may 
not  be  so,  however,  with  the  great  mass  of  the  pub- 
lic, who  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  all  mutters  hav- 
ing reference  in  any  way  to  the  war  in  the  East. 
The  batteries  constructed  for  the  siege  of  any  place 
(as  in  the  case  of  Sebastopol)  are  made  of  fascines, 
sancissons,  and  not  unfrequently,  in  the  absence  of 
hard  or  rocky  ground,  with  earth.  They  are  also 
made  with  gabions  or  sand-bags.  Fascines  are 
composed  of  branches  of  trees,  or  brushwood  (where 
they  are  to  be  obtained),  made  up  in  the  form  of 
fagots,  about  six  feet  long,  and  eight  and  ten  inches 
in  diameter,  tied  together  in  two  or  three  places. 
Sancissons,  which  are  used  for  keeping  up  the  earth- 
work of  a  battery,  are  also  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rials ;  but  they  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  are  tied  up  in  bundles  of  some  fourteen 
or  sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  Gabions  are  cylin- 
drical baskets,  without  a  bottom,  from  three  to  four 
feet  high,  and  the  same  in  diameter,  to  be  filled  with 
earth.  Sand-bags,  which  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  about  two  feet  in  length,  are  also  to 
contain  earth.  Not  less  than  about  1,600  of  these 
are  required  for  the  parapet,  in  the  construction  of  a 
battery  of  only  two  pieces.  The  batteries  which  are 
used  in  sieges,  to  destroy  the  defences  of  a  place,  are 
called  battering  batteries ;  the  guns  being  placed 
behind  a  mass  of  earth  (or  works  composed  of  gabions 
and  sand-bags),  about  seven  feet  high  and  twenty 
feet  in  thickness.  Ricochet  batteries  are  of  the 
same  construction  as  battering  batteries ;  their  uses 
being  to  enfilade,  with  guns  or  howitzers,  the  faces 
of  the  works  of  a  fortification.  What  is  termed 
ricochet  firing  is  when  the  guns,  howitzers,  or  mor- 
tars are  loaded  with  small  charges,  and  elevated  at 
an  angle  of  from  three  to  thirteen  degrees,  so  as  to 
throw  the  shot  or  shell  with  several  grazes  or  bounds, 
either  on  land  or  water.  The  weight  of  cannon 
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rifled  crew,  convinced  that  she  must  be 
sunk,  deserted  their  ship  and  left  it  to  its 
fate.  Fort  Constantino  first  opened  fire, 
and  every  gun  pointed  to  seaward  from 
Sebastopol,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
unlucky  vessel.  Though  the  Austrian  was 
only  moving  through  the  water  at  the  rate 
of  one-and-a-half  knots  an  hour,  yet,  to 
the  astonishment  of  hundreds  of  French 
and  English,  who  were  watching  the  aft'air, 
not  a  shot  struck  her  effectually.  Nearly 
all  were  too  high  or  too  low,  too  far  forward, 
or  too  far  off;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
out  of  four  or  five  hundred  'cannon-balls 
fired  by  the  enemy,  only  four  struck  her. 
But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  incident. 
The  Beagle,  protected  by  the  Firebrand, 
went  coolly  in,  and  made  preparations  for 
towing  the  Austrian  barque  out.  The  Rus- 
sians instantly  redoubled  their  fire,  and  the 
Firebrand  received  several  shots  in  her  hull. 
Two  Russian  frigates  even  came  out  from 
Sebastopol,  but  though  under  the  protec- 

(when  we  hear  of  such  heavy  metal  being  moved, 
in  the  Crimea,  up  precipices,  and  over  rugged  ground, 
rendered  almost  impassable  even  to  the  best-appointed 
arabas)  may  surprise  many  of  our  readers.  A  42- 
pounder  brass  gun  weighs  61  cwt.  ;  a  light  brass 
24-pounder,  2-1  cwt.  ;  and  a  32-pounder  iron  gun, 
55  cwt.  Many  persons  when  they  read  of  cannon 
being  spiked  to  prevent,  them  (when  a  place  is  com- 


pelled to  be  evac 
the  guns)  from  b 
imagine  that  it 
operated   upon  : 
most  commonly  a 


too  great  haste  to  carry  off 
n>'  service   to  an  enemy, 
of  the  piece  which  is 
is   not  so.     The   method 
ted  to  render  a  piece  of  ord- 

nance totally  unfit  for  service  is  to  drive  a  nail  firmly 
into  the  vent  (or  touch-hole)  and  then  to  knock  off 
the  head,  so  that  by  no  means  could  it  be  pulled 
out.  This,  even  in  a  battery  of  one  hundred  guns,  is 
but  the  work  of  a  few  seconds,  the  artillery  being 
always  provided  with  the  necessary  means  to  effect 
this  purpose. 

Soms  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immense  weight 
of  powder  required  to  be  carried  into  the  field 
to  serve  a  battery,  independently  of  the  ball,  when 
it  is  stated  that,  for  field  artillery,  in  general 
actions,  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  intrench- 
ments,  &c.,  the  charges  vary  from  one-third  to  three- 
eighths  of  the  weight  of  the  shot,  according  to 
the  calibre  and  weight  of  the  gun.  The  larger 
charge,  however,  is  generally  used  in  the  attack  and 
defence  of  fortified  places.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
the  quantity  of  powder  used  for  proving  guns  is  as 
follows  :  —  From  the  three  to  the  12-pounder  the 
charge  is  equal  to  the  shot's  weight  ;  and  from  the 
18  to  the  42-pounder  to  three-quarters  the  weight  of 
the  shot.  For  proving  light  brass  guns  the  charge 
is  one-half  of  the  shot's  w  eight  ;  and  for  heavy  and 
medium  guns  it  is  equal  to  the  shot's  full  weight. 
We  may  add,  as  regards  the  weight  of  mortars  (of 
which  several  will  be  employed  in  the  attack  on 
Sebastopol),  a  13-inch  land  service  brass  mortar 
weighs  25  cwt.,  and  an  iron  mortar  of  the  same 
calibre,  08  cwt. 
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tion  of  their  own  batteries,  they  dared  not 
advance  far  enough  from  the  walls  to  attack 
the  Jieayle  and  the  Firebrand.  The  latter 
persevered,  and  the  Austrian  was  towed  off 
and  her  cargo  saved.  This  daring  exploit 
elicited  general  admiration. 

The  silence  of  the  Russian  batteries 
during  the  night  of  the  llth,  led  to  the 
expectation  that  a  sortie  from  the  fortress 
was  in  preparation.  A  rumour  also  pre- 
vailed that  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Balak- 
lava  were  to  aid  the  enemy  by  setting  fire 
to  the  town  and  the  shipping.  On  this 
point  Lord  Raglan  received  information  of 
so  positive  a  character,  that  he  felt  himself 
compelled  to  adopt  a  severe  expedient.  This 
was  the  expulsion  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  who  were  escorted  out  of  Balak- 
lava,  and  sent  on  to  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages. They  were  allowed  to  take  their 
property  with  them,  and  the  Greek  women 
carried  off  a  quantity  of  linen  which  had 
been  entrusted  with  them  to  wash.  Great 
lamentation  was  made  by  these  people,  and 
the  next  day  many  of  them  returned,  but 
they  were  unceremoniously  ejected.  A 
nightly  patrol  was  then  appointed  to  visit 
every  house  in  the  harbour,  and  see  if  any 
of  thoso  fanatic  and  malignant  Greeks  rc- 
niained  hidden  in  them.  Had  any  attempt 
to  fire  the  town  been  successful,  the  result 
would  have  been  awfully  disastrous.  From 
the  nature  of  the  harbour  the  transport 
ships  and  steamers  could  not  have  left  it 
quickly,  and  they  would  therefore  have  run 
very  little  chance  of  escaping  the  general 
conflagration. 

On  the  night  of  the  llth,  the  working 
parties  marched  out  to  the  trenches  and 
mcd  their  labours.  The  Russians,  as 
usual,  opened  their  firo,  and  kept  it  up  with 
remarkable  vigour,  but  with  very  little 
result.  In  one  spot,  however,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  a  temporary  panic. 
Shells  and  rockets  were  flying  about  with 
such  rapidity,  that  although  they  did  but 
little  execution,  their  proximity  was  any- 
thing but  pleasant.  One  of  a  party  of 
sailors  engaged  in  the  works  exclaimed  ID 
a  companion  :  "  Jack,  it's  getting  too  warm 
by  half;  I'll  hook  it."  The  mail  carried 
out  his  resolution  by  hooking  it  immedi- 
ately, or,  in  other  language,  retreating  from 
his  duty.  The  example  was  contagious,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  not  a  sailor  remained. 
The  soldiers  soon  followed,  and  the  trench 
was  deserted.  The  feeling,  however,  was 
but  momentary ;  order  was  soon  re-estab- 


lished, and  the  men  returned  to  their  labour. 
A  little  joking  at  their  own  unusual  conduct 
followed,  during  which  a  shell  suddenly  fell 
right  into  the  midst  of  them.  Nearly  every 
one  threw  himself  flat  on  his  face,  and  most 
of  the  men  were  shouting,  "Shove  it  out; 
shove  it  out."  During  the  confusion,  a 
brave  young  rifleman  coolly  took  up  the 
smoking  shell  in  his  hands  and  rolled  it 
over  the  parapet.  Fortunately,  something 
was  wrong  with  the  fuse,  and  the  instrument 
of  destruction  did  not  burst. 

About  half-past  one  in  the  morning,  both 
the  English  and  French  were  aroused  by 
a  furious  cannonade,  and  the  whole  army 
ordered  under  arms.  The  cause  of  it  w:"> 
as  follows : — About  midnight,  a  small  body 
of  sappers,  only  sixteen  in  number,  were 
paraded  for  work  on  Frenchman's-hill,  where 
a  battery  for  twenty-one  guns  was  being 
constructed.  To  prevent  any  error,  a  ser- 
geant who  had  made  the  journey  the  evening 
before,  was  appointed  to  act  as  their  guide. 
After  a  time,  some  doubt  arose  as  to  whether 
the  party  were  going  in  the  right  direction. 
"  Do  you  feel  sure,  sergeant,"  asked  one  of 
them,  "that  we  are  on  the  right  road?" 
"What  do  you  think  I  was  sent  for?"  was 
the  self-satisfied  response.  Further  on  the 
sergeant  came  suddenly  upon  a  "  verst 
post,"  and  his  own  confidence  was  stag- 
gered. "  Why,  how  is  this  !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  surely  never  come  to  this  last  night." 
At  the  same  instant  one  of  the  men  called 
out,  "  Who  are  those  fellows  before  us  ?  do 
yon  see  them?"  The  reply  was  lost  in  the 
startling  report  of  a  volley  of  Russian  mus- 
ketry, supposed  to  proceed  from  the  van  of 
a  sortie  from  the  garrison.  The  sappers, 
who  were  unarmed,  ran  for  their  lives,  and 
the  enemy  rushed  forward  in  pursuit,  firing 
their  pieces  at  random.  Fortunately,  not 
one  of  the  sappers  was  hit,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Russians  was  checked  by  the 
fire  of  our  riflemen.  The  close  firing  being 
licard  by  the  garrison  in  Sebastopol,  they 
sent  out  artillery  to  support  their  attack. 
"  The  batteries  behind  them,"  says  a  writer 
from  the  spot,  "  were  livid  with  incessant 
flashes,  and  the  roar  of  shot  and  shell  filled 
the  air,  mingled  with  the  constant  '  ping- 
pinging' of  rifle  and  musket  balls.  All  the 
camps  were  up.  The  French  on  our  left 
got  under  anns,  and  the  rattle  of  drums, 
and  the  shrill  blast  of  trumpets,  were  heard 
amidst  the  roll  of  cannon  and  small  arms. 
I'm-  nearly  half-an-hour  this  din  lasted,  till 
all  of  :i  sudden  a  ringing  cheer  was  audible 
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on  our  right,  rising  through  all  the  turmoil. 
It  was  the  cheer  of  the  88th,  as  they  were 
ordered  to  charge  down  the  hill  011  their 
unseen  enemy.  It  had  its  effect ;  for  the 
Russians,  already  pounded  by  our  guns,  and 
shaken  by  the  fire  of  our  infantry,  as  well  as 
by  the  aspect  of  the  whole  hill-side  lined 
with  our  battalions,  turned  and  fled  under 
the  shelter  of  their  guns.  Their  loss  is 
not  known ;  ours  is  very  trifling.  The  sortie 
was  completely  foiled,  and  not  an  inch  of 
our  lines  was  injured,  while  the  four-gun 
battery  (the  main  object  of  their  attack) 
was  never  closely  approached  at  all.  The 
alarm  over,  every  one  returned  quietly  to 
tent  or  bivouac." 

A  part  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  were  em- 
ployed in  casting  up  earthworks.  The  poor 
fellows  worked  willingly,  though  they  were 
exposed  to  the  most  cruel  privations,  which 
they  bore  with  an  unmurmuring  and  stoical 
patience.  It  is  said  that  the  8,000  Turks 
who  formed  part  of  the  allied  army  in  the 
Crimea,  were  landed  without  any  arrange- 
ments having  been  made  for  their  support. 
Some  Marseilles  biscuits  were  sent  on  shore 
for  them ;  but  when  these  were  consumed  the 
men  were  actually  destitute  !  It  is  positively 
asserted  that,  since  the  battle  of  the  Alma 
until  the  10th  of  October,  all  the  allowance 
given  out  to  them  was  only  two  biscuits 
each  man!  Beyond  this  they  had  nothing 
but  what  they  could  pick  up  in  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  the  poor  creatures  were 
frequently  seen  walking  about  the  French  or 
English  camps  in  search  of  any  rejected  frag- 
ments of  biscuit  or  other  food.  Still  these 
poor,  proud  descendants  of  a  haughty  race 
inarched  and  worked  with  a  willingness  that 
would  have  been  deemed  impossible  to  men 
in  their  necessarily  exhausted  and  fainting 
condition.  An  end,  however,  was  put  to 
their  misery  by  the  English  taking  them 
under  their  care,  and  serving  them  out 
proper  rations.  Great  was  the  joy  of  the 
poor  creatures  when  they  received  their  ra- 
tions of  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  and  biscuits ;  but 
they  looked  suspiciously  at  the  salt  beef, 
which  they  thought  might  be  pork  in  dis- 
guise ;  a  food  which,  by  their  religion,  they 
are  forbidden  to  touch. 

Still  the  time  dragged  heavily  on ;  still  the 
Russians  worked  with  incredible  industry  in 
strengthening  their  defences ;  and  still  the 
cannon  of  the  allies  had  not  yet  opened  their 
thunders  against  the  forts  of  Sebastopol.  To 
us  such  delay  seems  culpable ;  but  certainly 
competent  judges  were  of  a  different  opinion. 
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The  correspondent  of  the  Times,  writing 
eighteen  days  after  the  allies  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Balaklava  and  the  heights  which 
envelop  Sebastopol  on  the  south  side  from 
the  sea  to  the  Tchernaya,  says : — 

"  The  public  must  not  be  indignant  when 
they  are  told  that  up  to  this  moment  not  a 
British  or  French  gun  has  replied  to  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  and  that  the  Russians  have 
employed  the  interval  in  throwing  up  earth- 
works, trenches,  and  batteries,  to  cover  the 
south  side  of  the  town,  which  have  made  it 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  as  formidable  as 
the  opposite  side  of  the  creek  on  which  the 
town  is  situated,  which  have  gone  far  to  neu- 
tralise the  advantages  we  had  gained  by  our 
masterly  flank  movement  from  the  Belbek  to 
Balaklava,  and  which  promise  to  increase 
very  considerably  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  the  siege.  The  delay  has  been,  I  honestly 
believe,  quite  unavoidable.  Any  officer  who 
has  been  present  at  great  operations  of  this 
nature,  will  understand  what  it  is  for  an  army 
to  land  in  narrow  and  widely-separated 
creeks  all  its  munitions  of  war — its  shells,  its 
cannon-shot,  its  heavy  guns,  mortars,  its 
powder,  its  gun-carriages,  its  platforms,  its 
fascines,  gabions,  sand-bags,  its  trenching 
tools,  and  all  the  various  materiel  requisite 
for  the  siege  of  extensive  and  formidable 
lines  of  fortifications  and  batteries.  But  few 
ships  can  come  in  at  a  time  to  Balaklava  or 
Arrow  Bay ;  in  the  former  there  is  only  one 
small  ordnance  wharf,  and  yet  it  is  there 
that  every  British  cannon  must  be  landed. 
The  nature  of  our  descent  on  the  Crimea 
rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  us  to  carry 
our  siege-train  along  with  us,  as  is  the  wont 
of  armies  invading  a  neighbouring  country 
only  separated  from  their  own  by  some 
imaginary  line.  We  had  to  send  all 'our 
materiel  round  by  sea,  and  then  land  it  as 
best  we  could.  But  when  once  it  was  landed, 
the  difficulties  of  getting  it  up  to  where  it 
was  required  seemed  really  to  commence. 
All  these  enormous  masses  of  metal  were  to 
be  dragged  by  men,  aided  by  such  inadequate 
horse  power  as  is  at  our  disposal,  over  a  steep 
and  hilly  country,  on  wretched  broken  roads, 
to  a  distance  of  eight  miles ;  and  one  must 
have  witnessed  the  toil  and  labour  of  hauling 
up  a  Lancaster  or  10-inch  gun  under  such 
circumstances,  to  form  a  notion  of  the  length 
of  time  requisite  to  bring  it  to  its  station. 
It  will,  however,  serve  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  severity  of  this  work  to  state  one  fact — 
that  on  the  10th  no  less  than  thirty-three 
ammunition  horses  were  found  dead,  or  in 
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such  a  condition  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  | 
kill  them,  after  the  duty  of  the  day  before. 
It  follows,  from  all  these  considerations,  that 
a  great  siege  operation  cannot  he  commenced 
in  a  few  days  when  an  army  is  compelled  to 
bring  up  its  guns  as  we  have  done.  Again, 
the  nature  of  the  ground  around  Sebastopol 
ofl'ers  great  impediments  to  the  performance 
of  the  necessary  work  of  trenching,  throwing 
up  parapets,  and  forming  earthworks.  The 
surface  of  the  soil  is  stony  and  hard,  and 
after  it  has  been  removed,  tlie  labourer  comes 
to  strata  of  rock  and  petrous  masses  of  vol- 
canic formation,  which  defy  the  best  tools  to 
make  any  impression  on  them.  The  result 
is  that  the  cartli  for  gabions  and  for  sand- ' 
bags  has  to  be  carried  from  a  distance  in 
baskets,  and  in  some  instances  enough  of  it 
cannot  be  scraped  together  for  the  most 
trilling  parapets.  This  impediment  is  expe- 
rienced to  a  greater  extent  by  the  British 
than  by  the  French.  The  latter  have  had 
better  ground  to  work  upon,  and  they  have 
found  fine  beds  of  clay  beneath  the  first  coat- 
ing of  stones  and  earth,  which  have  been  of 

ntial  service  to  them  in  forming  their 
works.  Having  gone  thus  far  in  the  way  of 
apology,  or  rather  having  pointed  out  to 
persons  who  may  not  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  such  undertakings,  the  causes 
of  the  delay  which  has  taken  place  since  our 
partial  investment  of  Sebastopol  in  opening 
fire  upon  its  defences,  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  state  that  on  Sunday,  or  at  furthest 
on  Monday  morning  next,  upwards  of  130 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery  will  be  in  position,  • 
and  that  our  guns  will  be  able  to  reply  to  the 
fire  of  the  Itussians.  "When  they  do  begin, 
their  work  will  he  well  and  speedily  done. 
From  calculations  which  have  been  made,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  French  and  English 
batteries  will  be  capable  of  hurling  no  less 
than  23,000  shot  and  shell  against  the  enemy's 

i.s  per  dierh,  :md  that  calculation  allows  ', 

minutes'  interval  for  each  gun  between 
round  and  round.  We  have  opened  about  i 
1,500  yards  of  trcneh,  much  of  which  is  in  a 
tit  state  for  the  reception  of  heavy  guns. 
Tlie  French  have  completed  somewhat  more 
— say  J,(>0()  metres — and  are  rather  more 
forward  than  we  are,  but  they  have  not  yet 
landed  all  their  heavy  guns.  An  immense 
amount  of  gunpowder,  shot,  and  shell  has 
•  This  term  requires  a  word  of  explanation.  Win  n 
the  allies  first  landed  on  the  soil  of  the  sultan,  the 
Turku,  who  seemed  to  have  an  impression  that  . 

Hshman't  name  wan  John,  or  as  they  called  it, 

the  words  bono  Johnny  ((rood  Johnny) 

kindly  salutation.  They  had  r.o  idea  thut 


been  carried  up  from  Balaklava  to  the  lines, 
and  is  placed  in  park  and  reserve  ready  for 
use;  but  there  are  many  guns  landed  for 
which  we  have  no  present  use,  and  large 
numbers  of  heavy  pieces  and  quantities  of 
ammunition  and  ball  remain  in  the  town 
magazines  or  in  the  field  magazines  along 
the  road.  Jack  has  been  of  essential  service 
in  this  hard  work.  The  only  thing  against 
him  is  that  he  is  too  strong.  lie  pulls  strong 
carts  to  pieces  as  if  they  were  toys.  lie  piles 
up  shot-cases  in  the  ammunition  waggons 
till  the  horses  fall  under  the  weight,  for  he 
cannot  understand  '  the  ship  starting  till  the 
hold  is  full.'  He  takes  long  pulls  and  strong 
pulls  at  tow-ropes  till  they  give  like  sewing- 
silk,  and  he  is  indefatigable  in  'rousing* 
crazy  old  vehicles  up  hill,  and  running  full 
speed  with  them  down  hill  till  they  fall  to 
pieces.  Many  a  heap  of  shot  or  shell  by  the 
roadside  marks  the  scenes  of  such  disasters ; 
but  Jack's  good  humour  during  this  '  spree 
on  shore'  is  inexhaustible,  and  he  comes 
back  for  the  massive  cargo  from  the  camp 
with  the  greatest  willingness  when  he  is  told 
it  must  be  got  up  ere  nightfall.  It  is  most 
cheering  to  meet  a  set  of  these  jolly  fellows 
'  working  up  a  gun  to  the  camp.'  From  a 
distance  you  hear  some  rough  hearty  English 
chorus  borne  on  the  breeze  over  the  hill  side. 
As  you  approach,  the  strains  of  an  unmis- 
takcable  Gosport  fiddle,  mingled  with  the 
squeaks  of  a  marine  fife,  rise  up  through  the 
unaccustomed  vales  of  tlie  Crimea.  A  cloud 
of  dust  on  the  ascent  marks  their  coming  and 
tugging  up  the  monster  gun  in  its  cradle 
with  'a  stamp  and  go,'  strange  cries,  and 
oaths  sworn  by  some  thirty  tars,  all  Hushed 
with  honest  exercise,  while  the  ofHcer  in 
charge  tries  to  moderate  their  excessive 
energies,  and  to  induce  the  two  or  three 
hairy  Hercules  who  are  sitting  astride  on 
the  gun  or  on  the  few  horses  in  front,  with 
vine-leaves  in  their  hats  or  flowers  in  their 
hair,  to  dismount  and  leave  off  the  music. 
The  astonishment  of  the  stupid  fur-capped 
Crim  Tartars,  as  they  stare  at  this  wondrous 
apparition  on  its  way,  is  ludicrous  to  a  degree ; 
but  Turk,  C'rim,  Russian,  or  Greek  are  all 
the  same  to  Jack,  and  he  is  certain  to  salute 
every  foreigner  who  goes  by,  while  in  this 
state,  with  the  universal  shibboleth  of  Bono ! 
Bowno  !  Johnny  !'  "* 

the  phrase  expressed  any  undue  familiarity  ;  and  con- 
sequently sometimes  MTV  Bravely  addressed  generals, 
or  other  officers  of  high  rank,  with  this  favourite 
'  salute.  The  term  soon  became  general;  and  from  being 
used  by  the  Turks,  cnnic  to  be  applied  In  them — they 
being  at  last  usually  referred  to  as  the  bono  Johnnies. 
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At  length  the  suspense  of  the  allies  came 
to  a  period.  It  was  definitely  arranged 
that  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  should  com- 
mence on  the  17th,  and  the  day  before,  the 
following  general  order  was  issued  to  the 
troops  by  the  English  commander-in-chief. 
With  it  we  will  conclude  this  chapter,  and 
reserve  to  a  new  one  the  commencement  of 
the  narrative  of  that  memorable  siege  which, 
in  the  far  distant  future,  will  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  gigantic  and  extraordinary 
events  of  the  present  century  : — 

October  IGth,  1854. 

Memorandum  for  generals  of  division,  the 
commanding  officer  of  artillery,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  engineers. 
The  fire  upon  Sebastopol  will  commence 
to-morrow    morning,    about    half-past    six 
o'clock,  from  the  French  and  English  bat- 
teries, in  co-operation   with  the  combined 
fleets. 

The  precise  moment  of  opening  the  fire, 
however,  will  be  indicated  by  the  successive 
discharge  of  three  mortars  from  the  centre 
of  the  works  of  the  French  army. 

The  troops  off  duty  will  remain  in  their 
respective  camps,  ready  to  fall  in.  at  a 
moment's  notice,  without  their  knapsacks, 
great-coats,  or  blankets. 

The  horses  will  be  attached  to  the  field 
batteries. 

There  will  be  with  each  division  parties 
of  sappers,  consisting  of  twenty  men  and 
an  officer  of  engineers,  ready  to  carry  picks 
and  shovels,  crowbars  and  sledges,  bags  of 
powder  prepared,  felling  axes,  and  scaling 
ladders. 

Each  division  will  also  have  with  it  a 
detachment  of  twenty  artillerymen  under 
au  officer  of  artillery,  with  rockets  and 
spikes  for  guus.  (The  latter  are  only  to 
be  used  in  the  event  of  the  troops  having 
to  retire  from  a  battery.) 

The  arrangements  for  the  collecting  the 
several  articles  above  enumerated  will  be 
carried  out  by  the  officer  of  engineers  and 
the  officer  of  artillery, 

The  generals  of  divisions  will  make  every 
arrangement  for  the  ready  communication 
of  the  troops  with  the  reserve  ammunition, 
which,  however,  need  not  be  placed  upon 
the  horses  until  ordered. 

Previously  to  the  opening  of  the  fire,  all 
advanced  pickets,  with  the  exception  of  the 
men  selected  to  fire  in  the  embrasures,  will 
be  withdrawn  under  the  direction  of  the 
general  officer  ou  duty  in  the  trenches, 
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and  retire  under  cover  to  their  respective 
camps. 

The  covering  parties  in  the  trenches  will 
be  kept  clear  of  the  batteries,  and  such  of 
them  as  cannot  find  cover  in  the  trenches 
will  be  moved  to  such  positions  in  the  rear 
or  the  flank  as  will  ensure  their  being  at 
hand  to  protect  the  batteries,  whilst  they 
will  be  themselves  screened  from  the  enemy's 
fire.  These  covering  parties  will  be  moved 
as  the  commanding  officer  of  the  party  may 
see  occasion,  in  consequence  of  the  fire  of 
the  enemy.  When  the  whole  trench  is 
occupied  by  guns,  the  covering  parties  must 
be  placed  as  above  stated,  under  adequate 
cover  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  working  parties  will  remain  in  the 
trenches,  or  be  withdrawn,  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  commanding  engineer. 

As  it  is  probable  that  the  field  batteries 
may  be  required  to  move,  the  senior  artil- 
lery officer  of  the  division,  and  the  officer 
commanding  each  battery,  will  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  communications 
to  their  right  and  left. 

The  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant-general 
the  Earl  of  Lucan,  and  the  troops  of  all 
arms,  under  Major-general  Sir  C.  Camp- 
bell, British  and  Turkish,  posted  for  the 
defence  of  Balaklava,  will  be  held  in  readi- 
ness throughout  the  clay,  to  act  on  the 
shortest  notice. 

The  meat  for  the  men's  dinner  will  1  e 
cooked  as  early  as  possible  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, in  case  of  the  army  having  to  move 
forward. 

In  the  event  of  an  advance,  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  particularly  requests 
the  general  officers  commanding  divisions 
and  brigades,  the  commanding  officers  of 
regiments,  and  the  officers  commanding 
companies,  to  impress  upon  the  men  the 
urgent  necessity  of  maintaining  their  for- 
mation and  keeping  their  order.  The  suc- 
cess of  any  operation  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  undertake,  their  honour,  and, 
indeed,  their  own  individual  safety,  depend 
upon  their  being  under  complete  control 
ready  to  repel  any  attack,  or  to  overcome 
any  resistance  that  may  be  opposed  to  them. 

Lord  Raglan  will  be  at  the  quarries  in 
front  of  the  third  division  (Sir  Richard 
England's.) 

General  Canrobcrt,  at  the  Maisou  d'Eau 
on  the  left  of  the  British  line,  and  on  the 
right  of  the  French  position. 

(Signed)  RAGLAN. 
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THE  night  of  the  IGth  of  October*  was 
extremely  beautiful ;  the  air  was  clear,  and 
a  gentle  calmness  seemed  to  prevail,  broken 
only  by  the  occasional  boom  of  cannon  and 
the  shrill  whistle  of  a  shot  or  shell  through 
the  air.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the 
dusky  vault  overhead  thick  with  glittering 
stars,  which  seemed  to  show  themselves  in 
unusual  multitudes,  as  if  in  expectation  of 
the  startling  spectacle  that  was  soon  about 
to  be  revealed.  The  Russians  fired  but 
little  that  night ;  and  a  Polish  deserter  stated 
a  grand  ball  was  held  at  Scbastopol,  and 
that  within  the  fortress  all  was  confidence 
that  the  French  and  English  would  soon  be 
driven  back  to  their  ships. 

In  the  camps  of  the  allies  all  was  excite- 
ment and  joy,  because  at  last  the  thunders 
of  their  cannon  were  to  be  opened  against 
the  stroughold  of  the  czar.  In  the  fleets, 
also,  though  no  orders  had  been  given,  it 
was  generally  understood  that  the  siege  was 
to  be  commenced  the  next  day.  At  ten 
o'clock  at  uight,  a  shot  was  fired  from  the 
Britannia,  and  the  signal  made  for  the  first 

•  We  relate  the  following  as  n  pleasant  instance 
of  the  fraternity  existing  between  the  French  and 
English  armies.  A  correspondent  of  one  of  the 
morning  journals  relates  that  on  this  day  (the  16th) 
"  General  Canrohert  made  over  to  our  commissariat 
enough  bread,  baked  in  the  French  ovens,  for  the 
whole  of  our  force — viz.,  3J  Ibs.  per  man — a  very 
acceptable  and  considerate  present,  considering  that 
we  had  been  living  entirely  on  biscuit,  and  nearly 
all  the  time  on  salt  provisions.  The  French  cer- 
tainly have  the  pull  of  us,  carrying  their  ovens  into 
the  field;  but  the  fnct  is,  theirs  is  an  army  in  every 
respect — ours  is  not,  We  have  men — good  ones  to 
fight,  and  no  manner  of  mistake  about  that,  but 
nothing  more.  We  are  totally  destitute  of  all  ar- 
rangement— commissariat  staff,  medical  staff,  any 
staff,  equally  bad — good  officers  as  well  as  good 
men  ;  but  bad  system,  or,  rather,  none  at  all.  Let 
the  army  be  ordered  to  storm  Sevastopol  to-morrow, 
and  they  will  do  it,  mute  qtii  eoute.  Put  them  in  a 
tolerably  good  position  to  forage  for  themselves, 
and  they  will  be  sure  to  make  a  mess  of  it  A 
French  soldier  naturally  forages  for  himself.  If  he 
goes  on  picket  he  takes  with  him  his  little  bundle 
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lieutenant  to  go  on  board  the  flag-ship  and 
to  copy  a  general  order.  That  order  was : 
"  Be  ready  for  action  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning."  The  brave  sailors  were  delighted, 
and  exerted  themselves  in  a  manner  per- 
fectly astonishing  for  its  herculean  vigour 
and  alacrity. 

Tuesday,  the  1 7th  of  October,  dawned  on 
the  expectant  troops.  A  heavy  dew  or  fog 
rested  over  the  valley ;  but  towards  six 
o'clock  it  began  to  disperse,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  sunbeams  glittered  through 
the  gloom,  and  the  mist  rolled  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  sea.  All  the  men  were 
seen  standing  at  their  guns,  the  apertures  of 
the  embrasures  (which  had  been  masked,  in 
order  to  protect  the  working  parties)  were 
cleared,  and  the  guns  run  out.  Hope  beat 
high  in  the  heaving  bosoms  of  every  French 
and  English  man,  and  they  expected,  in  a 
few  days,  to  be  quartered  within  the  shat- 
tered walls  of  Sebastopol.  Unhappily,  those 
expectations  were  far  from  being  realised. 
The  Russians  had  been  firing,  occasionally, 
from  the  first  gray  tint  of  twilight,  but  the 

of  sticks,  got  where  he  best  can,  to  light  his  fire. 
Our  men,  on  the  contrary,  would  almost  expect  an 
nraba  to  carry  them.  (5ive  ours  coffee,  and  they 
will  tell  you  they  can't  roast  and  grind  it.  Go  into 
the  French  camp,  and  you  will  see  a  man  who  has 
roasted  enough  for  a  dozen  men,  steadily  pounding 
away  at  it  with  the  butt-end  of  his  musket  and 
whistling  a  lively  tune ;  but  I  must  stop,  as  com- 
parisons arc  always  odious,  and  we  must  not  expose 
the  foibles  of  our  men.  It  would  astonish  the  world 
if  an  officer  of  the  guards  could  be  put  down  in  St. 
James's  as  he  daily  appears  here.  Every  one  looks 
bad  enough  in  a  wretched  coatee  without  epaulettes, 
which  have  cither  '  come  to  grief,"  or  been  discarded 
as  too  far  gone.  The  guards,  crowned  with  the 
nondescript  article,  in  the  way  of  a  forage-cap,  with 
which  they  have  lately  been  furnished,  look  like  a 
species  of  brigand.  It  is  wonderful  how  clean  and 
neat  a  French  officer  always  appears.  They  might 
be  transported  to  the  Boulevards,  and  cause  no  re- 
marks. Why  ?  Their  clothing  is  more  adapted  to 
the  real  business  of  a  soldier,  and  in  each  regiment 
there  are  well-appointed  mules  to  carry  the/en  ne- 
ceitarici  a  man  require!  on  service." 
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cannon  of  the  allies  had  preserved  an  ominous 
and  threatening  silence. 

At  length  the  hour  had  arrived,  and  the 
signal  was  given.  At  half- past  six  the 
French  and  English  batteries  roared  forth 
simultaneously.  Volumes  of  smoke  and 
flame  broke  out  from  every  part  of  our  line, 
shot  and  shell  whistled  and  screamed  through 
the  air,  and  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble 
with  the  reverberation.  England  and  France 
united — blent  together — had  struck,  like 
some  fierce  giant  of  mythic  times — some 
Thor  or  Woden,  with  a  thousand  hands — 
the  first  ponderous,  staggering  blow  against 
the  massive  walls  of  Sevastopol ! 

The  Russians  seemed  neither  surprised 
nor  daunted,  but  with  a  calm  resolution 
returned  the  fire  with  a  terrible  prompti- 
tude. They  were  prepared  for  the  worst, 
and  would,  if  inevitable,  meet  it  with  a 
dogged  heroism;  but  were  resolved  that 
every  nerve  should  be  strained  to  breaking, 
every  muscle  deadened  with  exhaustion, 
before  they  pronounced  the  word  submis- 
sion. "  The  first  volley,"  said  a  spectator  of 
the  awful  scene,  "showed  us  what  no  soul 
in  either  army  had  hitherto  been  certain 
about — namely,  the  precise  nature  both  of 
our  works  and  the  enemy's ;  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  it  also  showed  us  that,  even  in  earth- 
work-batteries, thrown  up  since  we  came  here, 
the  Russians  immensely  outnumbered  the 
allied  lines.  Not  only  were  there  extensive 
intrenchments,  mounting  twenty-five  and 
thirty  heavy  cannon,  but  on  every  height 
and  ridge  guns  of  heavy  calibre  were  placed 
in  battery.  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
extensive  nature  of  their  works  completely 
astonished  our  generals ,'  and  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  we  have  seen  them  all  yet ; 
for,  during  yesterday,  fresh  ones  were  fre- 
quently unmasked  in  places  totally  unex- 
pected." 

Within  ten  minutes  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cannonade,  the  lines  of  the 
allies,  and  those  of  the  Russians,  were  en- 
veloped in  a  thick  smoke ;  but  before  that 
took  place,  each  battery  had  singled  out  its 
antagonist,  and  got  an  accurate  range. 
Our  left  attacking  force  consisted  of  four 
batteries  and  thirty-six  guns ;  our  right,  of 
twenty  guns  in  battery.  There  were  also 
two  Lancaster  batteries  and  a  4-gun  battery 
of  68-pounders  on  our  right.  The  French 
had  about  forty-six  guns  in  their  siege-train, 
but,  unfortunately,  none  heavier  than  24- 
pounders;  so  that  their  lines  were  of  a. 
lighter  kind  than  our,  and  less  calculated  to 
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resist  the  enemy's  concentrated  and  heavy 
fire.  Altogether,  we  were  supposed  to  have 
117  guns  to  subdue  about  130  of  the  Rus- 
sians— no  such  great  disparity,  if  the  other 
conditions  had  been  equal.  It  is  said, 
amidst  all  the  roaring  of  artillery,  the  pecu- 
liar explosion  of  the  Lancaster  guns  could 
be  plainly  heard.  They  differed  from  that 
of  other  cannon,  and  the  balls  they  dis- 
charged clove  the  air  with  a  noise  and  regu- 
lar beat  resembling  the  passage  of  a  rapid 
express  train  at  a  few  yards'  distance.  This 
created  great  amusement  amongst  the  men, 
who  directly  gave  it  the  name  of  the  "  ex- 
press train;"  and  by  that  only  is  it  now 
known  amongst  them.  The  effects  of  its 
shot  are  described  as  most  terrible.  "  From 
its  deafening  noise,"  said  a  spectator,  "the 
ball  could  be  distinctly  traced  by  the  ear  to 
the  spot  where  it  struck,  when  stone  or 
earth  alike  went  down  before  it.  A  battery 
of  twenty  or  thirty  such  guns  would  destroy 
Sebastopol  in  a  week.  Unfortunately,  from 
a  short  supply  of  ammunition,  we  could 
afford  to  mount  but  two,  and  even  these 
were  only  fired  once  in  every  eight  minutes." 
It  should  be  added,  that  opinions  differ  as 
to  the  value  of  these  tremendous  weapons. 
Some  persons  describe  them  as  not  realising 
the  expectations  formed  of  them.  With 
most  ot'  the  sailors  they  were  by  no  means 
popular ;  some  of  the  tars  who  worked  them 
saying,  in  a  tone  of  complaint,  "  Them  guns 
would  not  tell  no  ways."  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  they  were  not  familiar  with 
the  use  of  them. 

For  two  hours  the  cannonade  roared  in- 
cessantly, and  then  a  breeze'  springing  up 
from  the  south  cleared  away  the  smoke,  and 
afforded  a  view  of  what  was  going  on.  One 
of  the  Lancaster  guns  had  done  terrible  work 
on  the  Round  Tower.  Masses  of  solid  ma- 
sonry were  dislodged  from  its  sides,  not  a  man 
remained  on  its  roof,  and  its  four  guns  were 
overthrown  and  lay  about  like  dead  horses. 
Beyond  this,  however,  no  mischief  seemed  to 
be  done  to  the  massive  fortress,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  French  were  fighting  at  a 
disadvantage.  They  were  completely  flanked 
by  a  10-gun  battery,  and  their  fire  became 
more  feeble  every  minute. 

About  half-past  eight  the  fire  slackened 
for  a  little  while  on  each  side.  Soon  after  it 
was  renewed,  a  terrific  explosion,  that  seemed 
almost  like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  drew 
attention  to  one  of  the  French  batteries,  over 
which  was  hanging  a  tremendous  cloud  of 
smoke.  A  sad  mischance  had  happened  to 
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our  allies.  The  fire  of  the  Russians  succeeded 
in  blowing  up  the  French  magazine  in  the 
extreme  right  battery  of  twelve  guns.  Not 
only  were  some  tons  of  powder  fired,  but 
about  a  hundred  men  were  reported  to  be 
killed  and  wounded :  the  French  afterwards 
set  the  number  down  at  fifty.  The  delighted 
Russians  gave  a  loud  cheer,  and  poured  forth 
their  fire  with  such  vigour  on  the  French 
right  batteries,  that  at  ten  o'clock  the  latter 
were  nearly  silenced. 

Glimpses  of  the  fleet  could  be  seen  in  the 
offing,  making  preparations  for  an  attack. 
About  half-past  twelve,  the  French  line-of- 
battle  ships  rau  up  in  magnificent  style, 
and  engaged  the  batteries  on  the  sea  side. 
"  Through  the  smoke  over  the  harbour," 
says  the  writer  we  have  just  quoted  (the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Morning  Herald)  "  we  could 
plainly  perceive  the  masts  and  funnel  of  a 
large  screw  line-of-battle  ship,  which,  with- 
out firing  a  shot,  stood  in,  until  her  broad- 
side was  within  two  hundred  yards  of  one  of 
the  principal  fortresses  at  the  north  of  the 
harbour.  Then  her  guns  began  to  roar  loud 
above  the  hellish  din,  which  seemed  to  rend 
the  very  sky.  The  vessel  which  performed 
this  gallant  exploit  was  French,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, the  Montvbello,  120;  the  crew  of  which 
suffered  so  dreadfully  from  cholera  while  at 
Varna.  From  the  moment  she  arrived  along- 
side the  fort,  her  sides  seemed  literally  on 
fire,  so  rapidly,  so  incessantly,  were  her  tiers 
of  guns  discharged."  The  Russians,  though 
replying  bravely  to  the  attacks,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  suffered  fearfully. 

The  Russians  were  not  the  only  sufferers, 
however;  their  fire  poured  terrifically,  and 
with  a  fatal  success,  upon  the  French  lines 
which  had  been  abandoned.  At  about  half- 
past  one  a  Russian  shell  fell  and  exploded 
full  upon  the  reserve  magazine  of  the  principal 
French  battery,  which  instantly  blew  up  with 
an  awful  shock  !  The  explosion  was  terrible ; 
about  twenty  tons  of  powder,  with  shells  and 
rockets  in  proportion,  were  ignited !  The 
earth  seemed  to  tremble ;  the  greatest  part  of 
the  battery,  together  with  sixteen  guns,  and 
nearly  all  the  men  were  hurled  into  the  lurid 
air !  As  the  roar  of  the  explosion  ceased  to 
vibrate  on  the  startled  ear,  four  French  screw 
liners,  each  having  another  in  tow,  dashed  up 
to  the  forts,  and,  as  if  in  furious  retaliation, 
dealt  death  and  destruction  amongst  the 
enemy.  "As  each  French  liner  came  in, 
she  added  her  incessant  broadsides  to  the 
continuous  roar  of  cannon  which  prevailed 
on  all  sides.  The  scene  was  perfectly  hellish. 


The  atmosphere  was  only  a  thick  lurid  smoke, 
which  seemed  to  suffocate,  and  through  its 
heavy  folds  the  scream  of  shot  and  shell  was 
enough  to  make  one's  hair  stand  on  end. 
No  words  of  mine  could  do  justice  to  such  a 
pandemonium.  Let  your  readers  imagine 
at  least  4,000  pieces  of  the  heaviest  ordnance 
in  the  world  firing  shells  and  rockets  without 
a  moment's  intermission.  The  air  seemed 
one  perpetual  explosion;  but,  in  the  midst 
of  which,  singularly  enough,  the  peculiar 
jerking  scream  of  the  Lancaster  shell  could 
be  plainly  heard." 

About  half-past  one  a  red-hot  shot,  fired 
by  the  Russians,  fell  into  an  English  battery, 
and  striking  an  ammunition  waggon,  caused 
it  to  blow  up  instantly,  though  from  the 
powder  being  comparatively  unconfined,  the 
shock  was  not  so  severe  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Some  of  our  brave  fellows  were 
killed ;  but  the  works  of  the  battery  remained 
uninjured.  The  Russians,  as  usual,  set  up  a 
tremendous  cheer ;  but  their  mirth  speedily 
died  away  into  mourning.  A  shell  from  the 
Lancaster  gun  is  supposed  to  have  lodged  in 
the  Russian  magazine  of  the  redoubt  in  front 
of  the  redan  wall.  The  explosion  which  fol- 
lowed is  described  as  making  the  blood  of 
the  stoutest  man  run  cold.  It  seemed  as  it 
the  whole  of  Sebastopol  had  been  smitten 
into  a  heap  of  stones  and  ruin.  When  the 
cloud  of  earth,  dust,  smoke,  and  fragmentary 
bodies  cleared  away,  it  was  seen  that  nothing 
but  a  great  black  hole  remained  of  the  re- 
doubt, and  that  the  most  part  of  the  redan 
wall  was  blown  away.  For  some  minutes 
the  startled  Russians  did  not  fire  a  single 
shot ;  they  then  returned  to  their  guns,  and 
concentrated  their  fire  upon  the  battery, 
where  the  fatal  Lancaster  gun  was  placed. 
Their  efforts  were  in  vain ;  it  was  quite  out  of 
range ;  and  their  shot  stopped  rolling  nearly 
two  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  battery. 
They  then  gave  up  the  point,  and  poured 
forth  their  shot  against  the  French  fleet, 
which  was  battering  the  stone-works  and 
town  by  tremendous  broadsides.  We  men- 
tioned that  the  English  had  mounted  only 
two  Lancaster  guns.  The  one,  as  we  have 
related,  did  terrible  execution ;  but  the  other, 
unfortunately,  burst  at  the  first  shot,  though 
without  injuring  the  men  serving  it. 

The  cannonade  continued  to  rage  till 
dusk  with  unmitigated  fury,  and  the  ships 
poured  in  broadside  after  broadside  on  forts 
Nicholas  and  Constantine  at  close  ranges. 
As  the  evening  closed  in  the  fire  slackened, 
and  at  night  it  altogether  ceased. 
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Thus  ended  the  first  day's  siege  of  the 
then  world-famous  fortifications  of  Sebasto- 
pol.  The  total  loss  to  the  allied  fleets  was, 
sixteen  killed  and  200  wounded  in  the 
French  ships,  and  forty-six  killed  and  250 
wounded  in  the  English.  In  the  land 
attack  the  French  lost  about  200  men, 
chiefly  by  the  explosions;  the  loss  of  the 
English  did  not  amount  to  100  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  following  account  of  the  operations 
by  sea,  during  this  eventful  day,  is  from  the 
pen  of  a  correspondent  of  the  Times : — 
"Off  the  Katcha,  Crimea,  Oct.  18th. 

"  Yesterday  morning,  about  daybreak,  the 
English  and  French  opened  fire  from  their 
batteries  on  the  south  side  of  Scbastopol. 
Late  on  the  preceding  night  it  had  been 
agreed  by  the  combined  admirals  and  gen- 
erals that  the  fleets  should  on  the  same 
day  make  a  grand  attack  on  the  forts  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  During  the  night 
topgallant-masts  were  lowered,  spare  spars 
and  boats  handed  over  to  her  majesty's  ship 
Vulcan,  and  early  in  the  morning  steam  was 
up.  The  paddlewheel  and  screw  frigates 
lashed  themselves  alongside  the  sailing  line- 
of-battle  ships,  and  all  was  got  ready  for  the 
fight.  The  French  were  to  occupy  the 
right  as  you  enter  the  harbour — that  is,  the 
southern  side,  and  the  English  the  left,  or 
northern  side,  in  one  line, — about  1,500 
yards  off. 

"  The  French  first  got  into  their  places, 
about  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  a  heavy  fire,  which  was 
vigorously  returned  from  the  batteries.  The 
distance,  however,  was  certainly  greater 
than  originally  contemplated,  and,  as  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  it  was  over  2,000  yards. 
13y  degrees  the  English  ships  successively 
took  up  their  stations,  passing  in  rear  of  the 
French,  and  anchoring  to  the  left.  The 
Agamemnon,  Sanspareil,  and  London  (lashed 
to  the  Niger),  however,  took  an  inside  sta- 
tion in  advance, — perhaps  about  1,000 
yards  from  Fort  Constautine.  Nothing 
could  be  more  noble  than  the  gallant  way 
in  which  the  Agamemnon  and  Sanspareil 
steamed  in  amid  a  perfect  hail  of  cannon- 
balls  and  shells,  preceded  by  a  little  tug- 
steamer,  the  Circassia,  commanded  by  Mr. 
Ball.  This  little  bit  of  a  cockleshell,  which 
looked  as  if  she  might  have  been  arrested 
by  a  fowling-piece,  deliberately  felt  the  way 
for  the  large  ships  till  her  services  were  no 
longer  required. 

"  The  firing  soon  became  terrific.     At  the 
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distance  of  six  miles  the  sustained  sound 
resembled  that  of  a  furious  locomotive  at 
full  speed,  but,  of  course,  the  roar  was  in- 
finitely grander.  The  day  was  a  dead  calm, 
so  that  the  smoke  hung  heavily  about  both 
ships  and  batteries,  and  frequently  prevented 
either  side  from  seing  anything.  From 
about  two  till  dark  (nearly  six)  the  can- 
nonade raged  most  furiously. 

"  Towards  four  o'clock,  Fort  Constantine, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  smaller  batteries, 
slackened  somewhat  in  their  fire ;  but  to- 
wards dusk,  as  some  of  the  ships  began  to 
haul  out,  the  Russians  returned  to  their 
guns,  and  the  fire  seemed  as  fierce  as  ever. 
There  was  one  explosion  just  behind  Fort 
Constantiue,  which  appeared  to  do  much 
damage.  At  dark  all  the  ships  returned  to 
their  anchorage.  The  change  was  magical 
from  a  hot  sun,  mist,  smoke,  explosions, 
shot,  shell,  rockets,  and  the  roar  of  10,000 
guns — to  a  still,  cool,  brilliant  starlight  sky, 
looking  down  upon  a  glassy  sea,  reflecting 
in  long  tremulous  lines  the  lights  at  the 
mast-heads  of  the  ships  returning  amid  pro- 
found silence. 

"  What  damage  has  been  done  to  the  forts 
we  don't  yet  know.  Three  of  our  ships 
have  been  roughly  handled,  and  the  killed 
and  wounded  amount  to  forty-six  English 
killed,  and  upwards  of  250  wounded.  Lieu- 
tenant Chase,  of  the  Albion,  has  fallen,  and 
Lieutenant  Lloyd,  commanding  the  Vesu- 
vius, and  Mr.  Foster,  midshipman  on  board 
the  Sanspareil,  are  seriously  wounded.  No 
captains  have  been  hit.  The  blue-jackets 
showed  all  their  ancient  valour.  Eight  or 
nine  men  were  swept  away  at  a  forecastle 
gun  on  board  the  Sanspareil  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  shell.  The  two  remaining  men 
coolly  went  on  loading,  with  their  sponge 
and  rammer,  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened." 

Lord  Raglan  forwarded  a  despatch,  con- 
taining the  particulars  of  this  day's  proceed- 
ings, to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  It  was 
lost  in  its  passage  through  France,  and, 
though  aftei  wards  recovered,  did  not  arrive 
in  England  until  the  llth  of  November. 
We  subjoin  it: — 

Before  Sebastopol,  Oct.  18th. 

My  Lord  Duke, — It  was  arranged  between 
General  Caurobert  and  myself  that  the  bat- 
teries of  the  two  armies  should  open  imme- 
diately after  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  and  we  invited  Admiral  Dundas  and 
Admiral  Hameliu  to  attack  the  enemy's 
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works  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  with  the 
combined  fleets,  as  nearly  simultaneously  as 
circumstances  might  permit. 

Accordingly,  upon  a  signal  being  given 
from  the  centre  of  the  French  lines,  the 
batteries  of  the  two  armies  commenced  their 
fire  about  a  quarter  before  seven  yesterday 
morning. 

On  this  occasion  we  employed  about  sixty 
guns  of  different  calibre,  the  lightest  being 
2 1-pounders. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  observe  that  tlia 
character  of  the  position  which  the  enemy 
occupy  on  the  south  side  of  Sebastopol  is 
not  that  of  a  fortress,  but  rather  of  an  army 
in  an  intrenched  camp  on  very  strong 
ground,  where  an  apparently  unlimited 
number  of  heavy  guns,  amply  provided  with 
gunners  and  ammunition,  are  mounted. 

The  guns  having  opened,  as  above  stated, 
a  continuous  and  well-directed  fire  was 
carried  on  from  the  works  of  the  two  armies 
until  about  ten  o'clock,  A.M.,  when,  unfor- 
tunately, a  magazine  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  French  batteries  exploded,  and  occa- 
sioned considerable  damage  to  the  works,  and 
I  fear  many  casualties,  and  almost  paralysed 
the  efforts  of  the  French  artillery  for  the  day. 

The  British  batteries,  however,  manned 
by  sailors  from  the  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Lushington  and  Captain 
Peel,  and  by  the  royal  artillery,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Gam- 
bier,  kept  up  their  fire  with  unremitting 
energy  throughout  the  day  to  my  own  and 
the  general  satisfaction,  as  well  as  to  the 
admiration  of  the  French  army,  who  were 
witnesses  of  their  gallant  and  persevering 
exertions,  materially  injuring  the  enemy's 
works,  and  silencing  the  heavy  guns  on  the 
top  of  the  loopholed '  tower  to  which  I  ad- 
verted in.  my  despatch  of  the  13th  instant, 
and  many  of  the  guns  at  its  base,  and 
causing  an  extensive  explosion  in  the  rear  of 
a  strong  redoubt  in  our  immediate  front; 
the  enemy,  notwithstanding,  answered  to 
the  last  from  a  number  of  guns  along  their 
more  extended  line. 

The  fire  was  resumed  this  morning  at 
daylight  by  the  British  sailors  and  artillery, 
and  responded  to,  though  in  a  somewhat 
less  degree,  by  the  Russians ;  but  the  French 
troops,  being  occupied  in  the  repair  of  their 
batteries,  and  in  the  formation  of  others, 
have  not  contributed  to  the  renewal  of  tlie 
attack,  except  from  a  work  on  their  extreme 
left ;  they  expect,  however,  to  be  able  to  do 
so  to-morrow  morning. 


I  beg  to  lay  before  your  grace  a  return  of 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  royal  navy,  and 
the  army  under  my  command,*  between  the 
13th  and  the  17th  instant,  and  to  this  I  am 
deeply  concerned  to  add  that  of  Colonel  the 
Hon.  Francis  Hood,  commanding  the  3rd 
battalion  grenadier  guards,  an  excellent 
officer,  whose  death  in  the  trenches  this 
morning  has  just  been  reported  to  me. 

The  English,  French,  and  Turkish  fleets 
moved  towards  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
about  noon,  and  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  upon 
the  enemy's  forts  for  several  hours. 

I  am  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  the  attack,  or  its  result,  but  I  understand 
that  Rear-admiral  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  with 
the  Agamemnon  and  Sanspartil,  assisted 
occasionally  by  the  London,  Queen,  and 
A-lbion,  gallantly  approached  to  within  600 
yards  of  Fort  Constantino,  the  great  work 
at  the  northern  entrance,  where  he  main- 
tained himself  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
succeeded  in  exploding  a  magazine,  and 
causing  considerable  injury  to  the  face  of 
the  fort. 

Since  I  wrote  to  your  grace  on  the  13th, 
six  battalions  of  Turkish  infantry  and  300 
Turkish  artillery  have  been  added  to  the 
force  in  front  of  Balaklava. 

These  troops  have  been  scut  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  placed  under  ray  command 
by  the  government  of  the  Porte,  and  I  feel 
greatly  indebted  to  her  majesty's  ambas- 
sador, Viscount  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  for 
the  ability  and  energy  with  which  he  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  sultan  the  importance 
I  attached  to  an  immediate  reinforcement  of 
the  imperial  troops. 

I  have,  &c.,  RAGLAN. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  &c. 

The  following  is  the  despatch  sent  by 
Admiral  Dundas  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Admiralty : — 

Britannia — off  the  Katcha,  Oct.  18th. 

Sir, — 1.  I  beg  you  will  acquaint  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  that  the 
siege  batteries  of  the  allied  armies  opened 
fire  upon  the  Russian  works  south  of 
Sebastopol  about  half-past  six  o'clock  yes- 
terday morning,  with  great  effect,  and  smull 
loss. 

2.  In  consequence  of  the  most  urgent 
request  of  Lord  Raglan  and  General  Can- 

•  The  lists  of  killed  and  wounded  arc  omitted  for 
reasons  already  stated.  See  Note,  page  233.  The 
reader  will  understand  this  when  such  lists  are  re- 
ferred to  in  future  despatches. 
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robert,  it  was  agreed  by  the  admirals  of  the 
allied  fleets  that  the  whole  of  the  ships 
should  assist  the  land  attack  by  engaging 
the  sea  batteries  north  and  south  of  the 
harbour,  on  a  line  across  the  port,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  plan,  but  various  cir- 
cumstances rendered  a  change  in  the  position 
of  the  ships  necessary  and  unavoidable. 

3.  The  Agamemnon,  Sanspareil,  Sampson, 
Tribune,     Terrible,    Sphinx,  Lynx,    Albion, 
London,  Arethusa,  towed  by  the  Firebrand, 
Niger,  and  Triton,  engaged  Port  Constautine 
and  the  batteries  to  the  northward;   while 
the  Queen,  Britannia,  Trafalgar,  Vengeance, 
Rodney,    Bellerophon,    with    Vesuvius,   Fu- 
rious, Retribution,  Highflyer,  Spitfire,  Spite- 
ful, and  Cyclops,  lashed  on  the  port  side  of 
the  several   ships,   gradually  took  up  their 
positions,   as  nearly  as  possible  as  marked 
on  the  plan. 

4.  The  action  lasted  from  about  half-past 
one  to  half-past  six,  P.M.,  when  being  quite 
dark,  the  ships  hauled  off. 

5.  The  loss   sustained   by  the  Kussians, 
and  the  damage  done  to  Fort  Constantino 
and  batteries  cannot,  of  course,  as  yet  be 
correctly  ascertained. 

6.  An  action  of  this  duration  against  such 
formidable  and  well-armed  works  could  not 
be  maintained  without  serious  injury,  and  I 
have  to  regret  the  loss  of  forty-four  killed 
and  266  wounded,   as  detailed  in  the  ac- 
companying lists.     The  ships,  masts,  yards, 
and  rigging  are  more  or  less  damaged,  prin- 
cipally by  shells  and  hot  shot.     The  Albion 
has  suffered  much  in  hull  and  masts;  the 
Rodney  in  her  masts,  she  having  tailed  on 
the  reef,  from  which  she  was  got  off  by  the 
great  exertions  of  Commander  Kynaston,  of 
the  Spiteful,  whose  crew  and  vessel   were 
necessarily  exposed  in  performing  this  ser- 
vice ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Albion 
and  Arethusa,  which  ships  I  send  to  Con- 
stantinople to  be  repaired,  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  make  my  squadron  serviceable  in  twenty- 
four  hours.     Foreseeing  from  the  nature  oi 
the  attack  that  we  should  be  likely  to  lose 
spars,  I  left  the  spare  topmasts  and  yards  on 
board  her   majesty's   ship    Vulcan  at  this 
anchorage,  where  I  had  placed  her  with  al! 
the  sick  and  prisoners. 

7.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  recording 
my  very  great  satisfaction  with  the  ability 
and  zeal  displayed  by  Rear-admirals  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons  and  the  Hon.  Montagu 
Stopford,  and  all  the  captains  under  my 
command,  as  well  as  my  sincere  thanks  to 
them,  and  to  the  officers,  seamen,  anc 
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marines  employed,  for  their  unremitting 
exertions  and  the  rapidity  of  their  fire,  in 
the  absence  of  a  large  number  of  the  crews 
of  each  ship,  who  were  lauded  to  assist  in 
working  the  siege  batteries,  &c.,  on  shore, 
and  to  this  circumstance  I  attribute  the 
mall  loss  of  killed  and  wounded. 

8.  The  gallant  and  skilful  conduct  of  our 
French  allies  in  this  action  was  witnessed  by 

me  with  admiration,  and  I  hear  with  regret 
ihat  they  have  also  suffered  considerable 
Oss. 

9.  I  beg  to  express  my  gratitude  at  the 
manner  in  which  Ahmed  Pasha,  the  Turkish 
admiral,  did  his  duty. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)     J.  W.  D.  DUNDAS,  Vice-admiral. 


General  Canrobert,  then  commandcr-in- 
chief  of  the  French  army  in  the  East,  for- 
warded the  following  report,  dated  18th  of 
October,  to  the  minister  of  war.  It  frankly 
admits  the  misfortunes  of  the  French  during 
the  preceding  day,  but  is  full  of  spirit  and 
confidence : — 

Monseiur  le  Marechal,  —  Yesterday,  at 
sunrise,  we  opened  our  fire  in  concert  with 
the  English  army.  Matters  were  proceeding 
favourably,  when  the  explosion  of  the 
powder  magazine  of  a  battery,  which  un- 
fortunately was  of  a  serious  character,  threw 
our  attack  into  disorder.  This  explosion 
poduced  greater  effect  from  the  fact  that 
our  batteries  were  accumulated  round  the 
point  where  it  took  place.  The  enemy 
profited  by  it  to  increase  his  fire,  and,  in 
accord  with  the  general  commanding  the 
artillery,  I  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  us  to  suspend  ours  in  order  to 
make  repairs,  and  to  complete  towards  our 
right,  by  fresh  batteries  connected  with 
those  of  the  English  army,  the  system  of 
our  attack.  This  delay  is  no  doubt  to  be 
regretted,  but  we  must  resign  ourselves  to 
it,  and  I  am  taking  every  necessary  step  to 
render  it  as  short  as  possible. 

The  place  kept  up  the  fire  better  than  was 
expected.  The  circle  is  of  such  a  formidable 
development  in  a  right  line,  and  comprises 
guns  of  such  large  calibre,  that  it  can  pro- 
long the  struggle.  On  the  17th  our  troops 
took  possession  of  the  height  before  the 
point  of  attack  called  the  Bastion  of  the 
Mat,  and  occupied  it.  This  evening  we 
shall  raise  upon  it  a  masked  battery  of 
twelve  pieces,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  also  a 
second  battery  at  the  extreme  right  above 
the  ravine. 
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All  the  means  of  attack  are  concentrated 
upon  this  bastion,  and  will  enable  us,  I 
hope,  soon  to  take  possession  of  it,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  English  batteries,  which 
are  directed  against  its  left  face. 

Yesterday,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  English  fleet  attacked  the  external 
batteries  of  the  place,  but  I  have  not  yet 
received  any  particulars  to  enable  me  to 
give  you  an  account  of  the  result  of  this 
attack. 

The  English  batteries  are  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition.  Eight  new  mortars  have 
been  placed  in  them,  calculated  to  produce 
great  effect.  Yesterday  there  was,  in  the 
battery  which  surrounds  the  tower  situated 
to  the  left  of  the  place,  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion, which  must  have  done  much  injury 
to  the  enemy.  Since  then  this  battery  has 
fired  very  little,  and  this  morning  there  are 
only  two  or  three  guns  which  can  fire: 

I  have  no  precise  information  about  the 
Russian  army.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  it  has  changed  the  positions  it  occupied, 
where  it  awaits  reinforcements. 

I  have  received  almost  the  whole  of  the 
reinforcement  of  artillery  which  I  expected 
from  Gallipoli  and  Varna.  General  Lcvail- 
lant  has  just  arrived  with  his  staff,  which 
increases  to  five  divisions  the  effective  force 
of  infantry  which  I  have  under  my  orders. 
Their  state  of  health  is  satisfactory,  and  their 
discipline  excellent,  and  we  arc  all  full  of 
confidence. 


We  enclose,  also,  the  despatch  of  Vice- 
admiral  Hamelin  to  the  French  govern- 
ment : — 

Ville  de  Paris— before  Katcha,  Oct.  18th. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, — In  my  letter  oi 
the  13th  of  October  I  announced  to  your 
excellency  that  I  had  embarked  with  all  my 
staff  on  board  the  frigate  Mogador,  in  order 
to  anchor  as  near  as  possible  to  the  French 
head- quarters,  and  arrange  with  the  general- 
in-chicf  a  general  attack  by  the  land  and  sea 
forces  against  Sebastopol  on  the  day  when 
the  fire  of  the  siege  batteries  should  com- 
mence. On  the  14th  I  had  an  interview 
with  General  Canrobert,  whose  views  were 
in  conformity  with  mine.  On  the  15th  a 
meeting  of  the  admirals  of  the  allied  squad- 
rons took  place  on  board  the  frigate 
Mogador,  and  the  arrangements  for  the 
general  attack  were  made  with  common  ac- 
cord, and  were  then  submitted  to  the  gen- 
erals of  the  land  forces,  who  heartily  agreed 
to  them. 


This  general  attack  was  fixed  for  the  17th, 
the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  fire  of  the 
siege  batteries. 

AVitli  respect  to  the  squadrons,  they  were 
to  effect  what  follows  : — The  French  squad- 
ron undertook  to  place  itself  towards  the 
rocks  to  the  south,  and  at  about  seven 
cables'  length  to  operate  against  the  350 
guns  of  the  Quarantine  Battery,  the  two 
batteries  of  Fort  Alexander,  and  the  battery 
of  the  artillery. 

The  English  squadron  had  to  attack  to- 
wards the  rocks  of  the  north,  at  about  the 
same  distance,  the  130  guns  of  the  Con- 
stantine  Battery,  the  Telegraph  Battery,  and 
the  Maximilian  Tower  to  the  north. 

If  your  excellency  would  imagine  a  line 
traced  along  the  entry  to  Sebastopol  from 
the  east  to  the  west,  that  line  would  separate 
into  two  parts  the  locality  of  the  attack 
which  devolved  upon  each  squadron. 

The  Turkish  admiral  with  two  vessels,  all 
that  he  retained  at  the  time,  was  to  cast 
anchor  to  the  north  of  the  two  French  lines 
— that  is  to  say,  in  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  English  and  French  vessels. 
On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  attack  of 
the  siege  batteries  commenced ;  but,  as  the 
weather  was  calm,  it  was  necessary  to  attach 
the  ships-of-the-line  to  the  steam-frigates 
before  developing  against  Sebastopol  the  line 
of  the  twenty-six  ships  of  the  allied  squad- 
rons. Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  diffi- 
culty, and  the  separation  which  had  taken 
place  between  the  ships  of  the  allied  squad- 
rons, a  part  of  which  had  anchored  at 
Kamisch  and  part  before  the  Katcha,  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  to  your 
excellency  that  the  ships  of  our  first  line 
advanced  about  half-past  twelve  in  the  day 
under  the  fire  of  the  batteries  of  Sebastopol, 
which  they  stood  against  at  first  during 
more  than  half-au-hour  without  replying. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  they  replied 
vigorously  to  the  fire,  which  did  not  fail  to 
incommode  them,  from  their  small  number. 
Afterwards  the  other  French  and  English 
vessels  successively  arrived,  and  the  attack 
became  general. 

Towards  half-past  two  o'clock  the  fire  of 
the  Russian  batteries  slackened ;  it  was 
stopped  at  the  Quarantine  Battery.  This 
was  the  exact  object  desired  by  the  French 
squadron,  but  our  firing  was  redoubled  and 
continued  without  interruption  till  night. 

At  the  time  I  am  writing  to  your  excel- 
lency I  am  not  aware  of  what  was  the  suc- 
cess of  our  siege  batteries,  whose  fire  had 
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commenced  before  ours,  and  which  attacked 
the  Russian  fortifications  on  the  land  side. 

If  the  Russians  had  not  closed  the  entrance 
to  Sebastopol  by  sinking  two  ships-of-the- 
line  and  two  frigates,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
vessels  of  the  squadrons,  after  the  first  fire, 
would  have  been  able  successfully  to  enter 
the  port  and  place  themselves  in  communi- 
cation, with  the  army.  Perhaps  they  would 
not  have  lost  many  more  men  in  doing  this 
than  we  have  now  to  regret ;  but  the  extreme 
measure  which  the  enemy  adopted  of  sacri- 
ficing a  portion  of  his  ships,  forced  us  to 
confine  ourselves  to  attacking  for  five  hours 
the  sea  batteries  of  Sebastopol,  with  the 
object  of  silencing  them,  more  or  less ;  of 
occupying  a  great  many  men  of  the  garrison 
at  the  guns ;  and  of  giving  thus  to  our  army 
material  as  well  as  moral  assistance. 

To-day  (the  18th)  I  have  only  time  to  give 
a  hasty  sketch  to  your  excellency  of  this 
affair,  which,  in  my  opinion,  does  great 
honour  to  the  French  navy. 

I  subjoin  to  this  sketch  a  list  of  the  men 
killed  and  wounded  on  board  of  each  ship. 
Without  delay  I  shall  send  you  a  detailed 
report  upon  all  the  phases  of  the  attack, 
and  in  reference  to  the  part,  more  or  less 
active,  which  each  ship  took  in  it. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  affair  the 
enthusiasm  was  extreme.  During  the  com- 
bat the  tenacity  of  every  one  was  not  less  so. 
Before  commencing  the  fire  I  signalled  to 
the  squadron,  "  France  has  her  eyes  upon 
you,"  a  signal  which  was  received  with  cries 
of  Five  I'Empereur  ! 

I  am,  with  deep  respect,  Monsieur  le 
Ministre,  your  excellency's  very  obedient 
servant,  the  vice-admiral  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  squadron  of  the  Mediterranean. 

HAMELIN. 

The  result  of  this  terrible  day's  work  was 
a  strong  conviction  that  the  fame  of  Sebas- 
topol for  adamantine  strength  and  almost 
fabulous  resources,  had  not  been  unjustly 
acquired.  Almost  superhuman  efforts  had 
been  made  by  the  allies,  but  the  towers 
of  the  grim  fortress  stood  proudly  erect  as 
ever.  Injuries  were  soon  repaired — so  soon, 
that  it  seemed  almost  the  work  of  enchant- 
ment. The  forts  by  the  sea,  against  which 
the  fleets  of  the  allies  had  poured  such 
fierce  storms  of  iron  and  fire,  exhibited  a 
spotted  appearance;  but  there  they  stood 
intact,  while  many  ships  were  terribly  in- 
jured. The  Albion  was  set  on  fire  in  three 
places,  and  would  have  gone  on  shore,  if 
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the  Cambria,  one  of  the  steamers  expressly 
kept  ready  for  such  an  emergency,  had  not 
come  up  in  time  to  rescue  her  from  de- 
struction. She  was,  however,  so  much 
damaged,  that  she  was  compelled  to  be 
towed,  in  a  dismasted  and  battered  con- 
dition, to  Constantinople.  The  Albion,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Agamemnon  and  Sans- 
pareil,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  action  on  the 
side  of  the  English  fleet.  Admiral  Lyons, 
in  the  Agamemnon,  won  golden  opinions 
from  all  quarters.  This  vessel  fired  seventy 
rounds,  and  her  broadside  was  scorched  the 
whole  length.  At  one  time  the  Sanspareil 
withdrew,  in  consequence  of  her  having  ex- 
pended her  number  of  rounds  of  powder, 
and  the  forts  on  the  hill  directed  their  en- 
tire efforts  at  the  Agamemnon.  Sir  Ed- 
mund Lyons,  at  the  time  occupied  with  the 
big  fort,  sent  his  flag-lieutenant  through  a 
galling  fire  to  bring  in  the  Bellerophon,  and 
to  get  the  Sanspareil  back.  "  Tell  them," 
said  this  worthy  successor  of  our  great 
naval  heroes  of  earlier  days,  "  tell  them  to 
come  in ;  these  forts  will  sink  me,  and  I'm 
d d  if  I  leave  this." 

During  this  first  day  of  the  siege,  two  or 
three  Turkish  sail-of-the-line  stood  in  and 
fired  with  some  effect  at  the  batteries  on 
the  Constantino  side.  Still  the  attack  from 
the  sea,  fierce  and  terrible  as  it  was,  was  re- 
garded almost  in  the  light  of  a  failure.  The 
vessels  were  compelled  to  fire  from  too  great 
a  distance  to  deal  destruction  upon  solid 
stone  walls  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ships  were  exposed  to  a  tremendous  fire. 
The  firing  from  the  French  ships  is  described 
as  one  continuous  and  terrible  roar,  but  an 
opinion  was  held  that  they  were  sometimes 
too  far  out,  being  generally  about  1,400 
yards  from  Fort  Alexander. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Herald 
thus  speaks  of  the  results  of  the  fire  from 
the  allied  fleet : — "  We  passed  close  by  the 
forts  of  Sebastopol.  We  were  quite  within 
range  (though  the  enemy  never  attempted 
to  fire),  and  therefore  with  our  glasses  we 
could  see  every  chink  and  cranny  in  the 
fortresses,  which  we  had  ample  time  to  sur- 
vey. Every  fort  towards  the  sea — those  of 
Alexander  and  Paul  on  the  south  side,  and 
Nicholas  and  Constantine  on  the  north — 
were  perfectly  covered,  from  the  base  to  the 
summit,  with  shot  marks.  In  this  there  was 
no  difference  between  those  attacked  by  the 
English  or  French,  except  that  Fort  Con- 
stautine,  to  the  north,  had  two  of  the  case- 
mated  ports  knocked  into  one.  It  was  at 
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the  spot  where  the  Agamemnon  had  been 
moored,  and  where  her  whole  broadside  had 
been  concentrated  with  something  like 
effect.  As  far  as  we  could  judge,  it  seemed 
that  the  amount  of  damage  done  to  the 
batteries  is  literally  and  truly  nothing. 
Where  several  shots  have  struck  in  the 
same  place,  the  granite  is  splintered  and 
broken  away  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot, 
or  even  less.  Where  only  one  or  two  balls 
have  struck,  there  are  mere  whitish  marks, 
as  if  the  spot  had  been  dabbed  with  flour. 

"  To  restore  these  forts  to  their  original 
look  would  of  course  be  expensive,  because 
unnecessary.  As  forts,  they  are  as  strong 
as  if  a  shot  had  never  been  fired  against 
them.  A  very  small  amount  of  money 
would  repair  the  actual  damage  done  to  the 
cornices  of  the  lower  embrasures.  The 
spots  on  the  walls  below  the  embrasures  are 
not  worth  notice,  for  a  few  inches  of  stone 
make  little  difference  in  a  fort  where  the 
walls  are  fourteen,  and  in  some  parts  eigh- 
teen feet  thick.  Unless  I  had  seen  it  with 
my  own  eyes,  I  could  never  believe  that 
such  a  tremendous  fire  could  have  been 
directed,  incessantly  for  sis  hours,  against 
stone  walls  witli  such  trifling  results.  There 
are,  however,  several  circumstances  which 
account  for  this.  Ships,  to  tell  effectually 
against  stone  batteries,  must  double-shot 
their  guns,  and  this  can  only  be  done  when 
within  500  yards.  Owing  to  the  shallow- 
ness  of  the  water,  no  vessel,  French  or  Eng- 
lish, was  enabled  to  approach  nearer  than 
750.  The  great  majority,  even  of  those 
attacking,  were  at  1,000  and  1,200  yards 
off." 

The  following  letters,  the  one  from  an 
officer  of  the  English,  and  the  other  from 
an  officer  of  the  French  navy,  give  some 
further  particulars  of  the  efforts  of  the 
allied  fleets  on  the  memorable  17th  of  Oc- 
tober : — 

"H.M.S.  Britannia,  Oct.  18th. 

"Yesterday  the  bombardment  was  begun 
by  the  batteries  on  shore,  at  daylight,  and 
a  tremendous  cannonade  was  kept  up.  We 
have  1,000  men  and  1,500  marines  working 
with  them.  At  two,  P.M.,  we  were  in  action ; 
and  as  time  will  not  allow  me  to  give  a  long 
description,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  never  heard 
such  a  row  in  my  life.  We  towed  in  with 
a  steamer  lashed  alongside ;  took  up  a  posi- 
tion, and  let  go  the  anchor;  swung  the 
ship  broadside  to  the  fort,  and  went  to 
work.  We  were  firing  four  hours  and  a- 
hulf ;  then  up  anchor  and  went  out  at  sun- 
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set.  Oar  list  in  the  squadron  is  forty-four 
killed  and  266  wounded.  We  had  a  won- 
derful escape  in  this  ship ;  the  shot  came 
into  us  in  all  directions,  and  yet,  I  thank 
God  !  only  nine  wounded.  The  worst  of  it 
is,  the  Russians  have  sunk  their  ships  across 
the  harbour ;  we  can't  get  in,  and  not  half 
near  enough  outside  on  account  of  shoal 
water.  However,  I  think  they  got  a  good 
dose ;  but  no  one  can  believe  what  a  tre- 
mendous place  this  is.  However,  if  all's 
well,  we  will  have  it  yet.  But  everybody 
in  England  is  in  such  a  tremendous  hurry, 
as  though  for  our  own  sakes,  before  winter 
comes  on  us,  everybody  would  not  do  his 
utmost.  And  then  let  them  have  a  little 
consideration.  In  a  month,  or  less,  our 
army  alone  has  been  reduced  from  25,000 
to  16,000  by  deaths  and  wounded.  And 
yet  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  crying  out 
because  Sebastopol  is  not  yet  taken,  and 
upbraiding  men  who  have  passed  through 
such  scenes  as  will  never  be  described. 
But  enough  of  this.  Yesterday,  the  shot, 
shells,  and  rockets  began  to  fly  about  us 
long  before  we  anchored,  and  the  deafening 
noise,  the  hiss  of  the  missiles,  and  the  roar 
of  some  thousands  of  guns,  you  may  amuse 
yourselves  by  trying  to  imagine..  We  were 
ordered  not  to  fire  before  orders  were  given 
to  begin  from  on  deck.  I  had  charge  of  eight 
of  the  heaviest  guns,  stood  on  the  ladder, 
and  waited  for  the  word.  At  last  it  came.  I 
tried  to  keep  cool,  but  could  not  help  getting 
a  little  excited,  and  sung  out,  '  Now,  you 
beggars,  let  them  have  it.'  And  then  began 
the  row,  which  lasted  till  we  could  not  see, 
and  has  left  us  all  as  deaf  as  beetles  and  as 
thirsty  as  cabmen. 

"  P.S.  Tell poor  Chase,  brother  to 

the  man  at  Oriel,  is  killed.  The  Russians 
shut  up  two  French  batteries  on  shore  in  two 
hours  :  blew  their  magazines  up.  They  also 
made  two  sorties,  but  the  French  drove  them 
back." 

"Before  Sebastopol,  October  18th. 
"  My  ears  are  yet  ringing  with  the  cannon- 
ade they  heard  yesterday ;  but  I  have  no  time 
to  arrange  my  thoughts,  and  I  hasten  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  in  excellent  health.  Yesterday 
morning  the  admiral's  signals  and  our  written 
orders  left  us  no  doubt  about  the  intentions 
of  the  fleet.  At  nine  o'clock  every  vessel 
received  the  order  to  advance.  All  the 
steamers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pinion 
and  Eumenide,  were  lashed  alongside  ships 
to  conduct  them  to  the  fire.  In  the  night 
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of  the   16th  and  17th  the  captain  of  the 
Pluton  had  been  ordered  to  lay  down  buoys 
along  the  coast  to  guide  the  course  of  the 
fleet,  and  this  morning,  as  soon  as  the  signal 
was  given,  the  Pluton,  as  best  knowing  the 
•way,  took  the  lead.    She  was  followed  closely 
by  the   Charlemagne,  which  was  ordered  to 
anchor  as  near  as  possible  to  the  coast,  so 
that  the  other  ships  might  take  up  positions 
in  line  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  her. 
Our  progress  was  slow,  in  consequence  of  the 
immense  weight  of  the  ships  which  had  to  be 
towed.     We  were  nearly  an  hour  and  a-half 
doing  three  miles.  At  about  half-past  twelve, 
the    Vautour,   ensconced  in  a  little  creek, 
opened  the  fire,  which  was  the  signal  for  the 
Russians  commencing  in  their  turn.    A  light 
whistling,  like  the  noise  made  by  certain, 
birds  of  prey,  was  audible  at  the  mast-head. 
I  asked  myself  what  it  could  be,  when  a 
second  rushing  sound  more  distinct  left  me 
no  doubt  that  it  proceeded  from,  a  cannon- 
shot.     Presently  the  bullets  rained  around 
us.     We  heard  the  noise  they  made  before 
they  neared  us,  and  sometime  after  we  saw 
the  flash  of  the  cannon  which  propelled  them. 
We  received  three  of  the  shots  in  our  hull 
and  paddle-boxes,  but  fortunately  they  hurt 
no  one.     Our   masts,  from  which  we   had 
taken  down  all  the  yards,  were  not  touched. 
Most  of  the  bullets  passed  over  our  heads. 
The  firing  went  on  thus  for  half-an-hour,  and 
then  we  went  in  closer  to  shore  to  make  way 
for  the  Charlemagne,  and  found  ourselves  a 
little  sheltered  from  the  batteries  by  a  tongue 
of  land.     The   Charlemagne,  doubtless,  ap- 
peared a  formidable  adversary  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Russians,  and  may  have  checked  their 
ardour  a  little.    At  one  o'clock  she  anchored 
and  began  to  fire,  and  it  was  indeed  high 
time,  for  she  had  received  several  bullets  in 
her  hull,  her  masts  were  injured,  and  a  shell 
had   burst    in    her   engine-room.     At   two 
o'clock  we  must  have  blown  up  a  part  of 
Fort    Constantine,    for    just   after   we   had 
watched  one  of  our   80-pounder  shells  hit 
the  mark  we  aimed  at,  we  saw  a  tremendous 
column  of  smoke  and  flame  rising  up  over 
the  fortress.     Dressing  by  the  Charlemagne, 
the  half  of  the  other  ships  came  into  line  in 
the  direction  north-north-west.     The  others 
formed  a  second  line,  and  fired  through  the 
interstices  of  the  first.     Two  Turkish  ships 
prolonged  the  French  lines,  and  further  on 
to  the  north-north-east  of  the  second  Turkish 
vessel  was  a  line  of  eight  English.     The  fir 
went  on  for  five  hours  without  ceasing,  but 
unfortunately  the  smoke  was  so  thick  that  a 
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great  many  shots  must  have  been  thrown 
away.  We  don't  know  how  much  harm  we 
did  to  the  enemy,  only  the  Russians  aban- 
doned their  batteries  for  about  two  hours; 
but  they  recommenced  firing  towards  even- 
ing. Portions  of  their  batteries  were  de- 
stroyed. There  would  not  have  remained 
one  stone  upon  another,  if  the  bars  which 
surround  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  had 
allowed  us  to  approach  within  400  or  500 
metres.  As  it  was,  we  fired  on  an  average  at 
a  distance  of  1,400  or  1,500  metres.  We 
upended  something  like  24,000  bullets  and 
shells.  The  Russians,  though  they  fire  pretty 
straight  (as  we  can  testify,  for  all  their  shots 
against  us  were  very  well  directed),  killed 
but  few  in  the  squadron.  [This  unfortu- 
nately was  a  mistaken  supposition,  as  the 
returns  in  the  Moniteur  show.]  With  regard 
to  this,  I  only  know  that  the  Charlemagne, 
perhaps  the  most  unlucky  of  all,  had  eight 
killed.  Some  say,  however,  the  Montebello 
suffered  still  more.  The  Jean  Bart  had  but 
two  killed.  The  English  fleet,  anchored  op- 
posite Fort  Constantine  and"  the  telegraph 
batteries,  fought  vigorously.  We  don't  yet 
know  what  losses  they  suffered." 

We  shall  now  briefly  trace  the  events 
which  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sebastopol,  between  the  17th  of  October 
until  the  famous  cavalry  action  at  Balaklava, 
on  the  25th  of  the  same  month. 

The  Russians  spent  the  night  of  the  17th 
in  repairing  their  batteries,  and,  with  the 
first  blush  of  morning,  the  firing  on  both 
sides  recommenced.  The  French  had  suf- 
fered so  much  on  the  previous  day,  princi- 
pally from  explosions,  that  on  the  18th  the 
fire  on  the  part  of  the  allies  had  to  be  carried 
on  solely  by  the  English.  The  next  morn- 
ing, however,  the  French  resumed  their  fire 
with  even  more  effect  than  on  the  17th. 
The  Russian  gunners  were  much  annoyed 
by  our  riflemen,  who  aimed  at  them  from 
under  cover.  On  one  occasion  some  English 
and  Russian  riflemen  came,  by  accident, 
close  upon  each  other  in  a  quarry  before  the 
town.  The  English  had  exhausted  all  their 
ammunition;  and  it  might  be  supposed, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  By  no 
means — submission  and  surrender  are  the 
last  thoughts  of  brave  men.  Seizing  the 
blocks  of  stone  that  were  lying  about,  the 
English  opened  a  vigorous  volley  upon  their 
foes.  The  astonished  Russians,  instead  of 
using  their  weapons,  snatched  up  stones 
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themselves,  and  replied  iu  kind, — a  contest 
which  ended  in  their  flight.  Instances  of 
individual  courage  were  numerous  during 
this  period.  Amongst  them,  the  cool  intre- 
pidity of  a  young  artillery  officer,  named 
Maxwell,  who  took  some  ammunition  to  the 
batteries  through  a  tremendous  fire,  along 
a  road  so  exposed  to  the  enemy  that  it  has 
been  called  the  "  Valley  of  Death,"  elicited 
general  admiration. 

During  the  19th  and  20th,  tlie  scenes  of 
the  preceding  days  of  the  siege  were  re- 
peated with  but  little  variation,  except  that 
they  did  not  approach  the  fury  and  terror 
of  those  enacted  on  the  day  when  it  com- 
menced. Dense  clouds  of  smoke  filled  the 
air,  which  rung  almost  incessantly  with  the 
roaring  of  artillery.  During  the  19th,  some 
deserters  from  the  enemy  stated  that  Ad- 
miral Kornileff,  who  assisted  at  the  massacre 
of  the  Turks  at  Sinope,  had  been  killed  on 
the  first  day  of  the  siege.  They  said  that 

j  he  was  wounded  so  severely  in  the  thigh, 
while  superintending  the  fire  in  the  Round 
Tower  battery,  that  he  was  compelled  to 

j  submit  to  amputation,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  died.  On  the  20th,  several  fires 

1  were  observed  within  Sebastopol,  caused  by 

!  the  explosion  of  our  shells.  It  was  reported 
that  the  hospital  was  burnt;  the  building 
being,  according  to  the  deserters,  unhappily 
full  of  wounded  men. 

On  the  22nd,  Lord  Dunkellin,  captain  of 
the  Coldstream  guards,  and  eldest  son  of 
the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russians.  The  manner  of  his 
capture  was  somewhat  strange.  Being  out 
at  night,  with  a  working  party  of  his  regi- 
ment, they  gdt  a  little  out  of  their  way, 
when  suddenly  a  body  of  men  were  observed, 
through  the  early  twilight  of  coming  morn- 
ing, in  front  of  them.  "  There  are  the  Rus- 
sians \"  said  one  of  the  English  soldiers. 
"Nonsense!"  returned  his  lordship;  "they're 
our  fellows."  So  saying,  he  approached  the 
new-comers/  and,  as  he  got  near,  demanded, 
in  a  high  tone,  "Who  is  in  command  of 
this  party?"  The  soldier  was  right;  it  was 
the  Russians  sure  enough,  and  his  lordship 
was  instantly  surrounded,  seized,  and  carried 
off.  It  was  supposed  that  he  would  be  well 
treated,  as  his  father  had  been  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and 
was  said  to  have  enjoyed  his  friendship. 
Some  days  later,  a  Russian  officer,  who  was 
taken  prisoner,  stated  that  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  picketing  party  into  whose 
hands  Lord  Dunkellin  had  fallen.  He 


added,  that  his  lordship  had  received  every 
attention  on  the  part  if  the  Russian  autho- 
rities. 

The  22nd  was  Sunday,  and  religious 
service  was  performed  in  the  camp  during  a 
continuous  roll  of  cannon,  as  the  Russians 
always  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  that 
day.  This  might  be  deemed  a  little  incon- 
sistent on  the  part  of  such  an  exceedingly 
religious  people  as  the  Russians,  especially 
while  engaged  in  what  they  proclaimed  to 
be  a  holy  war  against  the  infidel  Turks,  and 
the  worse  than  infidel  French  and  English. 
Towards  the  morning  of  this  day,  a  second 
awkward  mistake  occurred.  A  party  of 
Russians  made  a  quiet  sortie,  and  advanced 
stealthily  close  to  the  French  pickets.  On 
being  observed  and  challenged,  they  an- 
swered, "Inglis,  Inglis,"  which  our  allies, 
it  seems,  mistook  for  veritable  English ;  and 
before  they  had  discovered  their  error,  the 
Russians  charged  them,  got  into  their  bat- 
teries, and  spiked  five  mortars.  They  were 
soon  repulsed,  but  the  trick  they  had  prac- 
tised, and  the  mischief  they  had  done,  ex- 
tremely mortified  the  French.  Strangely 
enough,  it  was  but  the  night  before  they 
had  fired  upon  a  party  of  Russians  who  at- 
tempted a  similar  deception.  A  Polish 
(Kjserter  from  Sebastopol,  brought  word 
that  the  Russians  had  lost  3,000  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  town,  he  said,  was  in  a 
frightful  condition ;  the  shops  were  closed, 
and  the  merchants  had  fled,  after  having 
first  placed  their  goods  for  safety  in  the 
cellars.  The  man  added,  that  there  were 
no  longer  any  volunteers  to  work  the  guns, 
but  that  the  unwilling  soldiers  had  to  be 
forced  to  the  batteries. 

The  next  day  (the  23rd)  Lord  Raglan 
addressed  the  following  despatch,  contain- 
ing his  lordship's  account  of  the  siege,  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle : — 

Before  Sebastopol,  Oct.  23rd. 

My  Lord  Duke, — The  operations  of  the 
siege  have  been  carried  on  unremittingly 
since  I  addressed  your  grace  on  the  18th 
iust. 

On  that  afternoon,  the  French  batteries 
not  having  been  able  to  reopen,  the  enemy 
directed  their  guns  almost  exclusively  on 
the  British  iutrenchments,  and  maintained 
a  very  heavy  fire  upon  them  till  the  day 
closed,  with  less  damage,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  to  the  works  and  with  fewer  casualties 
than  might  have  been  anticipated. 

On  the  following  morning,  shortly  after 
daylight,  General  Canrobert  not  only  re- 
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sumed  his  fire  from  the  batteries  which  had 
been  injured,  but  materially  added  to  the 
weight  of  his  attack  by  the  fire  of  batteries 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  constructed  the 
previous  day;  and  these  have  continued 
ever  since ;  and  he  has  had  it  in  his  power 
to  push  his  approaches  forward,  and,  like 
the  English,  materially  to  injure  the  de- 
fences of  the  place;  but  these  are  as  yet 
far  from  being  subdued,  neither  is  a  serious 
diminution  of  their  fire  perceivable. 

Our  fire  has  also  been  constant  and  effec- 
tive ;  but  the  enemy,  having  at  their  disposal 
large  bodies  of  men  and  the  resources  of  the 
fleet  and  arsenal  at  their  command,  have 
been  enabled  by  unceasing  exertion  to  repair 
their  redoubts  to  a  certain  extent,  and  to 
replace  many  of  the  guns  that  have  been 
destroyed  in  a  very  short  space  of  time ; 
and  to  resume  their  fire  from  works  which 
we  had  succeeded  in  silencing. 

This  facility  of  repairing  and  re-arming 
the  defences  naturally  renders  the  progress 
of  the  assailants  slower  than  could  be  wished ; 
and  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  inform 
your  grace,  with  anything  like  certainty 
when  it  may  be  expected  that  ulterior  mea- 
sures may  be  undertaken. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your 
grace  the  return  of  killed  and  wounded  be- 
tween the  18th  and  20th  inst.  inclusive. 

In  my  last,  I  announced  to  your  grace 
the  death,  which  had  just  been  reported  to 
me,    of    that   deeply-lamented   officer,    the 
Hon.  Colonel  Hood,  of  the  grenadier  guards 
No  other  military  officer  has  since  fallen 
but  Major  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe  Weimar 
was    slightly  wounded   on  the    19th.     Hi 
serene  highness  insisted,  however,  upon  re- 
maining in  the  trenches  until  the  detach- 
ment to  which  he  was  attached  was  relievec 
at  the  usual  hour,  and  he  has  now  resumec 
his  duty. 

Captain  Lord   Dunkellin,    of   the   Cold 
stream  guards,  was  unfortunately  taken  pri 
soner  yesterday  morning  before  daylight,  in 
front  of  the  trenches. 

The  naval  batteries  have  continued  thei 
exertions  without  intermission,  and  I  regre 
to  have  to  report  the  death  of  two  gallan 
officers  of  the  royal  navy — the  Hon.  Lieu 
tenant  Ruthven,  who  has  died  of  his  wounds 
and  Lieutenant  Greathed,  of  her  majesty' 
ship  Britannia.  Both  are  universally  re 
gretted.  The  latter  received  a  mortal  wouni 
while  laying  a  gun,  after  having,  to  use  th 
language  of  Brigadier-general  Eyre,  wh 
was  then  in  charge  of  the  trenches,  "  per 
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ormed  his  duty  in  the  batteries  in  a  manner 
tiat  excited  the  admiration  of  all." 

A  considerable  body  of  Russians  appeared 
wo  days  ago  in  the  vicinity  of  Balafelava, 
)ut  they  have  since  withdrawn,  and  are  no 
onger  to  be  seen  in  our  front. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Prince 
klentschikoff  is  not  in  Sebastopol.  He  is 
tated  to  have  placed  himself  with  the  main 
Dody  of  the  army  in  the  field,  which  is  re- 
iresented  to  be  stationed  in  the  plains  south 
if  Bakshiserai. 

Admiral  Kornileff,  the  chief  of  the  staff, 
ind  temporarily  in  command  of  Sebastopol, 
s  reported  to  have  died  of  his  wounds  the 
day  before  yesterday. 

I  have,  &c.,  RAGLAN. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  &c. 

The  same  day  the  following  despatch  was 
addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Admiralty 

Admiral  Dundas : — 

Britannia— off  the  Katcha,  Oct.  23rd. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  that  since  my  letter  of  the  18th 
inst.,  the  siege  batteries  have  continued 
their  fire  against  the  Russian  works,  which 
appear  to  have  suffered  much,  and  the  fire 
slackened,  although  it  is  still  considerable. 

2.  The   naval    brigade    are    doing   good 
service,  and  up  to  the  20th  had  a  loss  of 
twelve   killed  and   fifty-three  wounded,   as 
per  annexed  list.     By  the  desire  of  Lord 
Raglan,    I   have   reinforced   them   by   410 
officers  and  seamen,  and  placed  Lord  John 
Hay  in  the  Wasp,  under  the  orders  of  Cap- 
tain Lushington. 

3.  Captain  Brock,  at  Eupatoria,  supported 
by  the  Leander  and  Megtera,  has  maintained 
his  position  well,  although  threatened  and 
attacked  by  heavy  bodies  of  cavalry,  with 
guns ;    we  have  drawn  large  supplies  from 
there,  but,  as  the  Russians  are  destroying 
all  the  •  villages,  I  fear  they  will  in  future 
become  very  scanty  and  uncertain. 

4.  Since   the    action    of    the    17th,    the 
enemy  -have  been    working   incessantly   in 
repairing  their  batteries,  and  in  construct- 
ing new  works  on  the  north  side  of  the 
harbour,  commanding  the  approaches  by  sea 
and  land. 

5.  I  have  sent  the  Albion  and  Arethusa  to 
Constantinople  to  repair;    the  other  ships 
of  the  fleet  have  fished  their  masts,  &c.,  and 
are  ready  for  service. 

6.  The    Lynx,    Sphinx,    Stromboli,    anc 
Viper,  have  arrived. 
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7.  The  weather  hitherto  has  been  very 
favourable,  and  the  crews  of  the  ships  are 
generally  healthy. 

8.  The  English  and  French  steam  division 
still  continue  in  the  bay  of  Odessa,  actively 
employed  in  preventing  communication  with 
the  Crimea. 

I  have,  &c., 

J.  W.  D.  DUNDAS,  Vice-admiral. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  &c. 


In  referring  to  the  unexpected  difficulties 
!  met  by  the  allies  in  conducting  the  siege, 
and  the  painful  delay  necessarily  arising  in 
consequence,  a  leading  journal  observes : 
"  It  seems  clear  that  the  original  garrison 
must  have  been  joined  by  forces  rendering 
it  greatly  superior  to  the  besieging  army, 
according  to  the  principles  of  calculation  in 
such  cases  established.  The  proportion  of 
the  besiegers  to  the  besieged  ought  to  be  at 
least  as  three  to  one,  whereas,  it  seems  not 
improbable,  that  the  force  disposable  by 
Prince  Mentscbikoff  for  the  defence  of 
Sevastopol,  is  equal  to  that  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  allied  generals.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  we  are  not  merely  con- 
ducting a  great  siege,  but  engaged  with  an 
army  as  powerful  as  our  own.  In  many 
respects,  indeed,  the  operations  of  this  re- 
markable enterprise  resemble  those  of  field- 
service  generally,  rather  than  those  of  ordi- 
nary sieges.  The  place  it  not  completely 
invested;  on  the  north  side  it  is  perfectly 
open,  and  the  garrison  enjoys  therefore  the 
|  extraordinary  privilege  of  free  comraunica- 
|  tion  with  the  adjacent  country.  It  is  not 
protected  on  the  side  of  the  attack  by 
regular  fortifications,  a  breach  in  which 
might  consummate  the  struggle,  but  is  de- 
fended by  large  earthworks  armed  with  heavy 
guns.  There  is  a  relieving  army  at  hand, 
in  addition  to  the  garrison ;  and  the  forces 
of  both,  owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the 
investment,  may  be  combined  for  any  ope- 
ration either  of  attack  or  defence.  We  may 
be  called  upon  at  any  moment  to  encounter 
the  whole  Russian  army  in  the  Crimea, 
either  under  Prince  Mentschikoff  in  one 
quarter,  or  General  Liprandi  in  another." 
The  onward  course  of  events  will  soon  illus- 
trate the  truth  of  these  comments. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  23rd  the  Russian 
governor  sent  to  Lord  Raglan  to  ask  for  a 
day's  truce,  to  afford  time  for  the  burial  of 
the  dead  on  both  sides,  and  that  his  lord- 
ship refused  to  assent,  saying,  "  he  had  no 
dead  to  bury."  The  delay,  if  accorded, 


would  not  have  been  used  by  the  Russians 
in  paying  the  last  duties  to  those  of  their 
countrymen  who  had  perished,  but  have 
been  devoted  to  strengthening  their  defences 
to  a  further  extent.  The  usual  roar  of  can- 
non continued  through  the  24th,  the  eighth 
day  of  the  siege.  On  that  day,  a  private  of 
the  33rd  regiment,  named  Maguire,  per- 
formed an  act  of  daring  which  elicited  the 
notice  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Being 
in  advance  as  a  sharpshooter,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  enemy,  and  marched  away 
between  two  Russian  soldiers,  a  third  being 
in  the  rear.  Seeing  his  guard  for  a  moment 
careless  and  looking  in  another  direction, 
he  suddenly  wrenched  a  loaded  musket  from 
one  of  the  men  by  his  side,  and  discharged 
it  at  him.  Having  done  this,  he  swung 
round  the  butt-end,  and  with  it  struck  the 
second  man  to  the  earth.  The  third  Rus- 
sian, astonished  at  the  summary  way  in 
which  his  comrades  had  been  disposed  of, 
evidently  thought  it  discreet  not  to  meddle 
with  so  formidable  an  antagonist,  and  de- 
camped accordingly.  Maguire,  who  was  at 
the  time  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Rus- 
sian lines,  then  effected  his  escape.  His 
own  Minie,  which  had  been  taken  from 
him,  was  being  carried  by  one  of  the  two 
men  at  his  side.  This  weapon  he  knew  had 
been  discharged,  and  he  therefore,  with  a 
foresight  very  remarkable  under  tho  circum- 
stances, snatched  from  the  other  soldier 
the  musket  which,  fortunately,  happened  to 
be  loaded.  The  affair  was  witnessed  by  a 
sergeant  of  the  rifle  brigade ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  report,  Lord  Raglan  presented 
Maguire  with  a  gratuity  of  five  pounds. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  (the 
24th)  the  roof  of  the  Round  Tower  fell  in, 
carrying  with  it  the  four  guns  on  its  summit. 
This  fort  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  the 
voluntary  expense  of  one  man,  who  received 
the  especial  thanks  of  the  emperor  for  his 
enterprise  and  devotion.  It  was  reduced 
by  the  fire  of  our  guns  almost  to  a  ruin. 

Early  on  the  25th  of  October,  the  heavy 
clouds,  which  had  poured  out  their  contents 
upon  the  earth  during  the  night,  began  to 
disperse,  and  the  sun  rose  faintly  on  a  day 
the  events  of  which  will  ever  be  remembered 
when  men  discourse  of  deeds  of  almost 
superhuman  courage  and  godlike  endurance. 
If,  it  has  been  said,  the  exhibition  of  the 
most  brilliant  valour,  of  the  excess  of  courage, 
and  of  a  daring  which  would  have  reflected 
lustre  on  the  best  days  of  chivalry,  can  afford 
full  consolation  for  the  disaster  of  that  day, 
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we  can  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  melan- 
choly loss  which  we  sustained  in  a  contest 
with  a  savage  and  barbarian  enemy. 

The  position  of  the  English,  in  respect  to 
Balaklava,  was   regarded  as  a  very  strong 
one.      Our   lines  were   formed   by  natural 
mountain  slopes  in  the   rear,  along  which 
the  French  had  made  very  formidable  in- 
trenchments.    Below  these,  and  very  nearly 
in  a  right  line  across  the  valley  beneath,  are 
four  conical  hillocks,  one  rising  above  the 
other  as  they  recede  from  our  lines.     On 
the  top  of  each  of  these  hills  earthen  re- 
doubts had  been  thrown  up,  three  of  which 
were  armed  with  heavy  guns.     One  English 
artilleryman  was  placed  in  each  redoubt  to 
look  after  these  formidable  weapons ;    but 
the  redoubts  were  defended  by  Turks,  250 
of  whom  were  placed  in  each.     No  doubt 
they  had  been  placed  there  in  consequence 
of  the  reputation  their  countrymen  had  ob- 
tained for  the  obstinate  and  heroic  defence 
of   Silistria,  and  because   it  was   generally 
believed    that    Turks   would   fight    behind 
stone  walls  or  earthworks  to  the  last  gasp. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these 
Moslem   troops   were   the   poor,   enduring, 
half-starved*  creatures,  whose  sufferings  we 
lately  mentioned ;  and  also  that  they  were 
newly-raised  troops — mere   novices   in   the 
art   of    war,    and   most   of  them   past  the 
prime  of  life ; — young  soldiers,  but  old  men. 
It  is  well  to  present,  if  possible,  to  the 
mind's  eye  of  the  reader,  the  scene  of  the 
fierce  and  terrible  action  we  are  about  to 
describe.      "  These   hills,"  says  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times,  alluding  to  the  ones 
on  which  the  redoubts  had  been  thrown  up, 
"  cross  the  valley  of  Balaklava  at  the  dis- 
tance of   about  two-and-a-half  miles  from 
the  town.     Supposing  the  spectator,  then, 
to   take   his   stand  on  one  of  the  heights 
forming  the  rear  of  our  camp  before  Sebas- 
topol,  he  would  see  the  town  of  Balaklava 
with  its  scanty  shipping,  its  narrow  strip  ol 
water,  and  its  old  forts  on  his  right  hand : 
immediately  below   he   would   behold    the 
valley  and  a  plain  of  coarse  meadow-land 
occupied  by  our  cavalry  tents,  and  stretch- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  ridge  on  which  he 
stood,  to  the  foot  of  the  formidable  heights 
at  the  other  side ;  he  would  see  the  French 
trenches  lined  with  Zouaves  a  few  feet  be< 
neath,  and  distant  from  him,  on  the  slopi 
of  the  hill ;  a  Turkish  redoubt  lower  down 

*  We  hardly  know  whether,  in  this  case,  the  ex 


hen  another  in  the  valley ;  then,  in  a  line 
with  it,  some  angular  earthworks ;  then,  in 
uccession,  the  other  two  redoubts  up  to  Can- 
obert's  Hill.  At  the  distance  of  two  or 
wo-and-a-half  miles  across  the  valley,  there 
s  an  abrupt  rocky  mountain-range,  of  most 
rregular  and  picturesque  formation,  covered 
with  scanty  brushwood  here  and  there,  or 
rising  into  barren  pinnacles  and  plateaux  of 
rock.  In  outline  and  appearance,  this  por- 
;ion  of  the  landscape  is  wonderfully  like  the 
Prosachs.  A  patch  of  blue  sea  is  caught  in 
)etween  the  overhanging  cliffs  of  Balaklava, 
as  they  close  in  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
on  the  right.  The  camp  of  the  marines, 
pitched  on  the  hill  sides  more  than  a  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  op- 
Dosite  to  you  as  your  back  is  turned  to 
Sebastopol,  and  your  right  side  towards 
Balaklava.  On  the  road  leading  up  the 
valley,  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  town  and 
beneath  these  hills,  is  the  encampment  of 
the  93rd  highlanders. 

"  The  cavalry  lines  are  nearer  to  you  below, 
and  are  some  way  in  advance  of  the  high- 
landers,  but  nearer  to  the  town  than  the 
Turkish  redoubts.  The  valley  is  crossed 
here  and  there  by  small  waves  of  land.  On 
your  left  the  hills  and  rocky  mountain-ranges 
gradually  close  in  towards  the  course  of  the 
Tchernaya,  till,  at  three  or  four  miles'  dis- 
tance from  Balaklava,  the  valley  is  swallowed 
up  in  a  mountain  gorge  and  deep  ravines, 
above  which  rise  tiers  after  tiers  of  desolate 
whitish  rock,  garnished  now  and  then  by  bits 
of  scanty  herbage,  and  spreading  away  to- 
wards the  east  and  south,  where  they  attain, 
the  Alpine  dimensions  of  the  Tschatir  Dagh. 
It  is  very  easy  for  an  enemy  at  the  Belbek, 
or  in  command  of  the  road^f  Mackenzie's 
Farm,  Inkermann,  Simpheropol,  or  Bakshi- 
serai  to  debouch  through  these  gorges  at 
any  time  upon  this  plain  from  the  neck  of 
the  valley,  or  to  march  from  Sebastopol  by 
the  Tchernaya,  and  to  advance  along  it 
towards  Balaklava,  till  checked  by  the  Turkish 
redoubts  on  the  southern  side,  or  by  the  fire 
from  the  French  on  the  northern  side,  i.e., 
the  side  which,  in  relation  to  the  valley  of 
Balaklava,  forms  the  rear  of  our  position.  It 
was  evident  that  Mentschikoff  and  Gortscha- 
koff  had  been  feeling  their  way  along  this 
route  for  several  days  past,  and  very  pro- 
bably at  night  the  Cossacks  had  crept  up  close 
to  our  pickets,  which  are  not  always  as 

might,  before  rations  had  been  allowed  them  by  the 


pression  half-starved  is   strictly  applicable.     Thes      English,  have  inquired  with  Lampedo,  the  poor  doc- 
placid  descendants  of  the  terrible  "  bone-breaker"  i  tor  in  Tobin's  comedy,  "  Which  half  of  me  is  fed  ?" 
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watchful  as  might  be  desired,  and  had  ob- 
served the  weakness  of  a  position  far  too 
extended  for  our  array  to  defend,  and  occu- 
pied by  their  despised  enemy,  the  Turks.  I 
say  'despised,'  because  we  hear  from  pri- 

i  goners  and  from  other  sources  that,  notwith- 

!  standing  all  the  drubbings  received  on  the 
Danube  from  the  Osmanli,  the  Russians  have 

,  the  most  ineffable  contempt  for  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Crescent." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  a  power- 
ful Russian  force,  consisting  of  20,000  in- 
fantry, supported  by  large  masses  of  cavalry 
and  artillery,  cautiously  approached  our  posi- 

,  tion  in  front  of  Balaklava.  From  the  de- 
scription we  have  given,  it  will  be  seen  that 

I  it  fell  to  the  small  body  of  Turks  in  the 

|  redoubts  first  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
approaching  host.  The  numbers  of  the  enemy 
were  certainly  overwhelming,  but  the  Turks 
might  have  kept  the  Russians  at  bay  with 
their  great  guns  until  portions  of  the  English 
army  had  come  up  to  their  relief.  The  gen- 
eral impression  seems  to  be  that  they  acted 
in  the  most  disgraceful  and  cowardly  manner. 
It  is  said  that  they  were  seized  by  a  panic 
upon  the  advance  of  the  Russians.  One 
writer  observes :  "  An  eye-witness  in  one  of 
the  batteries  informed  me  that  they  (the 
Turks)  seemed  instantly  to  lose  all  control 

'  over  themselves;  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the 
most  pitiable  disorder.  Their  artillery,  which 
was  loaded,  was  levelled  at  random  in  a  gen- 
eral volley  at  the  foe.  Nearly  all  the  pieces 

|  were  levelled  too  low,  and  struck  the  earth 
before  the  Russian  troops.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  improve  the  range :  the  guns  were 
merely  loaded  and  fired  quick ;  and  that  was 
all.  For  the  mischief  they  did,  they  might 
as  well  have  been  pointed  in  the  air."  An- 
other writer  from  the  spot  observes :  "  It  was 
soon  evident  that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed 
on  the  Turkish  infantry  or  artillerymen.  All 
the  stories  we  had  heard  about  their  bravery 
behind  stone  walls  and  earthworks,  proved 
how  differently  the  same  or  similar  people 
fight  unde^lifferent  circumstances.  When 
the  Russian*  advanced,  the  Turks  fired  a  few 
rounds  at  them,  got  frightened  at  the  dis- 
tance of  their  supports  in  the  rear,  looked 
round,  received  a  few  shots  and  shell,  and 
then  '  bolted'  and  fled  with  an  agility  quite 
at  variance  with  common-place  notions  of 
Oriental  deportment  on  the  battle-field."  A 
third  writer  from  the  Crimea  states :  "  This 
part  of  the  action  is  completely  shrouded  in 
mystery,  and  the  most  contradictory  state- 
ments are  current  about  it.  Some  assert 


that  the  Turks  behaved  shamefully,  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  their  own  safety  and 
goods  and  chattels,  in  the  shape  of  blankets, 
pots,  and  pipes.  Others  assert  that  they 
fought  gallantly,  but  were  surprised  and  over- 
powered by  numbers."  It  is  right  to  men- 
tion, that  the  despatches  from  the  generals 
commanding  on  that  day,  do  not  any  of  them 
impute  cowardice  to  the  Turks.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  one  of  the  bravest  of  brave  men, 
said,  that  the  Turkish  troops  persisted  as 
long  as  they  could. 

The  Russians  advanced  upon  the  first  re- 
doubt at  about  half-past  eight.  They  were 
in  six  compact  squares,  and  the  valley  was  lit 
up  with  the  blaze  of  their  sabres,  lance  points, 
and  accoutrements.  With  the  first  roar  of 
cannon  the  English  cavalry  and  infantry  in 
the  plain  beneath  the  redoubts  were  roused 
into  activity.  The  highlanders  and  rear 
guards  fell  into  their  ranks,  almost  with  the 
swiftness  of  thought  itself.  While  our  in- 
fantry were  forming,  up  galloped  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  and  Lord 
Cardigan.  The  two  brigades  of  cavalry, 
light  and  heavy,  got  into  order  in  columns  of 
squadrons,  with  a  battery  of  horse  artillery 
on  the  flanks  of  each,  and  the  field-batteries 
ready  for  action  in  advance  of  the  infantry. 

Before  this  was  done  the  Turks  gave  way. 
The  enemy's  skirmishers  had  been  steadily 
advancing  towards  the  redoubts  without 
firing  a  shot.  When  within  a  hundred 
yards  a  dropping  fire  was  opened,  which 
had  little  effect  except  to  increase  the  alarm 
of  the  Turks.  The  men  began  to  desert 
their  batteries ;  and  it  is  said  that,  before 
the  skirmishers  were  within  sixty  yards  of 
the  first  redoubt,  not  a  Turk  remained  be- 
hind. Directly  the  Turks  fled,  the  Russians 
pushed  forward  and  occupied  the  redoubt. 
Their  horsemen  also  chased  the  flying  Turks 
across  the  space  which  lay  between  the  first 
and  second  redoubts,  to  which  the  Mussul- 
mans fled  for  safety.  The  Russians  turned 
our  own  guns  in  the  first  redoubt,  and  with 
them  fired  upon  the  second.  The  sight  of 
the  enemy  in  such  force  checked  the  ad- 
vance of  our  troops ;  and  the  Turks,  feeling 
themselves  unsupported,  abandoned  the 
second  redoubt,  and  fled  for  safety  to  the 
third.  It  was  in  vain  ;  the  third  and  fourth 
batteries  were  soon  deserted  also,  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  Russians. 

The  handful  of  Turks  (for  they  were  but 
a  handful  of  men,  in  comparison  with  the 
army  which  had  advanced  against  them) 
fled  in  confusion  towards  the  town,  and, 
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while  running,  fired  their  muskets  at  the 
enemy.  The  Russian  cavalry  advanced  in 
skirmishing  order,  and  many  a  wretched 
Turk  fell  quivering  upon  the  earth,  cloven 
to  the  chin,  and  even  to  the  breast-belt. 
The  sailors  on  the  heights  fired  on  the 
Russian  cavalry,  but  the  distance  was  too 
great  for  shot  to  tell  upon  them.  Vainly,  j 
also,  did  the  Turkish  gunners,  in  the  earthen 
batteries  which  were  placed  along  the  French  ' 
intrenchments,  strive  to  protect  their  flying 
countrymen ;  their  shot  fell  short  of  the 
Russian  horsemen,  whose  glittering  sabres 
dripped  with  the  blood  of  the  miserable 
Turks.  The  latter  at  length  found  shelter 
behind  the  highlauders,  where  they  checked 
their  flight,  and  formed  themselves  into 
companies. 

So  great  were  the  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
that  it  was  not  a  question  as  to  whether  we 
could  retake  the  redoubts,  but  whether  our 
own  centre  could  maintain  their  ground  until 
reinforcements  came  up  from  the  camp. 
The  brilliant  conduct  of  our  cavalry  on  this 
occasion,  we  shall  relate  in  the  spirited  lan- 
guage of  the  Times'  correspondent ;  himself 
a  spectator  of  the  scene  he  so  vividly  de- 
scribes : — 

"  As  the  Russian  cavalry  oil  the  left  of 
their  line  crown  the  hill  across  the  valley, 
they  perceive  the  highlanders  drawn  up  at 
the  distance  of  some  half  mile,  calmy  wait- 
ing their  approach.  They  halt,  and  squadron 
after  squadron  flies  up  from  the  rear,  till  they 
have  a  body  of  some  1,500  men  along  the 
ridge — lancers,  and  dragoons,  and  hussars. 
Then  they  move  en  echelon  in  two  bodies, 
with  another  in  reserve.  The  cavalry,  who 
have  been  pursuing  the  Turks  on  the  right, 
are  coming  up  to  the  ridge  beneath  us, 
which  conceals  our  cavalry  from  view.  The 
heavy  brigade  in  advance  is  drawn  up  in 
two  lines.  The  first  line  consists  of  the 
Scots  grays  and  of  their  old  companions  in 
glory  the  Enniskillens ;  the  second,  of  the 
4th  royal  Irish,  of  the  5th  dragoon  guards, 
and  of  the  1st  royal  dragoons.  The  light 
cavalry  brigade  is  on  their  left,  in  two  lines 
also.  The  silence  is  oppressive,;  between 
the  cannon-bursts  one  can  hear  the  champ- 
ing of  bits  and  the  clink  of  sabres  in  the 
valley  below.  The  Russians,  on  their  left, 
drew  breath  for  a  moment,  and  then  in  one 
grand  line  dashed  at  the  highlanders.  The 
ground  flies  beneath  their  horses'  feet; 
gathering  speed  at  every  stride,  they  dash 
on  towards  that  thin  red  streak  topped 
with  a  line  of  steel.  The  Turks  fire  a  volley 
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at  800  yards,  and  run.  As  the  Russians 
come  within  600  yards,  down  goes  that  line 
of  steel  in  front,  and  out  rings  a  rolling 
volley  of  Minie  musketry.  The  distance  is 
too  great;  the  Russians  are  not  checked, 
but  still  sweep  onwards  with  the  whole 
force  of  horse  and  man,  through  the  smoke, 
here  and  there  knocked  over  by  the  shot  of 
our  batteries  above.  With  breathless  sus- 
pense everyone  awaits  the  bursting  of  the 
wave  upon  the  line  of  Gaelic  rock ;  but  ere 
they  come  within  150  yards,  another  deadly 
volley  flashes  from  the  levelled  rifle,  and 
carries  death  and  terror  into  the  Russians. 
They  wheel  about,  open  files  right  and  left, 
and  fly  back  faster  than  they  came.  '  Bravo, 
highlanders !  well  done/  shout  the  excited 
spectators ;  but  events  thicken.  The  high- 
landers  and  their  splendid  front  are  soon 
forgotten ;  men  scarcely  have  a  moment  to 
think  of  this  fact,  that  the  93rd  never 
altered  their  formation  to  receive  that  tide 
of  horsemen.  '  No,'  said  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, 'I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
form  them  even  four  deep  !'  The  ordinary 
British  line,  two  deep,  was  quite  sufficient 
to  repel  the  attack  of  these  Muscovite 
cavaliers.  Our  eyes  were,  however,  turned 
in  a  moment  on  our  own  cavalry.  We  saw 
Brigadier-general  Scarlett  ride  along  in 
front  of  his  massive  squadrons.  The  Rus- 
sians—  evidently  corps  d'ttite — their  light 
blue  jackets,  embroidered  with  silver  lace, 
were  advancing  on  their  left,  at  an  easy 
gallop,  towards  the  brow  of  the  hill.  A 
forest  of  lances  glistened  in  their  rear,  and 
several  squadrons  of  gray-coated  dragoons 
moved  up  quickly  to  support  them  as  they 
reached  the  summit.  The  instant  they 
came  in  sight,  the  trumpets  of  our  cavalry 
gave  out  the  warning  blast  which  told  us  all 
that  in  another  moment  we  should  see  the 
shock  of  battle  beneath  our  very  eyes. 
Lord  Raglan,  all  his  staff  and  escort,  and 
groups  of  officers,  the  Zouaves,  French 
generals  and  officers,  and  bodies  of  French 
infantry  on  the  height,  were  spectators  of  the 
scene,  as  though  they  were  looking  on  the 
stage  from  the  boxes  of  a  theatre.  Nearly 
everyone  dismounted  and  sat  down,  and  not 
a  word  was  said.  The  Russians  advanced 
down  the  hill  at  a  slow  canter,  which  they 
changed  to  a  trot,  and  at  last  nearly  halted. 
Their  first  line  was  at  least  double  the 
length  of  ours — it  was  three  times  as  deep,-* 
Behind  them  was  a  similar  line,  equally 
strong  and  compact.  They  evidently  des- 
pised their  insignificant -looking  enemy  j 
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but  their  time  was  come.  The  trumpets 
rang  out  again  through  the  valley,  and  the 
grays  and  Enniskilleners  wont  right  at  the 
(•fiitre  of  the  Russian  cavalry.  The  space 
between  them  was  only  a  few  hundred 
1  vards;  it  was  scarce  enough  to  let  the 
horses  '  gather  way,'  nor  had  the  men  quite 
space  sufficient  for  the  full  play  of  their 
•word  arms.  The  Russian  line  brings  for- 
ward each  wing  as  our  cavalry  advance,  and 
threatens  to  annihilate  them  as  they  pass  on. 
Turning  a  little  to  their  left,  so  as  to  meet 
the  Russian  right,  the  grays  rush  on  with  a 
cheer  that  thrills  to  every  heart — the  wild 
shout  of  the  Enniskilleners  rises  through 
the  air  at  the  same  instant.  As  lightning 
flashes  through  a  cloud,  the  grays  and  En- 
niskilleners pierced  through  the  dark  masses 
of  Russians.  The  shock  was  but  for  a 
moment.  There  was  a  clash  of  steel  and  a 
light  play  of  sword-blades  in  the  air,  and 
then  the  grays  ami  the  red-coats  disappear 
in,  the  midst  of  the  shaken  and  quivering 
columns.  In  another  moment  we  sec  them 
emerging  and  dashing  on  with  diminished 
numbers,  and  in  broken  order,  against  the 
second  line,  which  is  advancing  against 
them  as  fast  as  it  can,  to  retrieve  the  for- 
tune of  the  charge.  It  was  a  terrible  mo- 
ment. 'God  help  them!  they  are  lost!' 
was  the  exclamation  of  more  than  one  man, 
and  the  thought  of  many.  With  unabated 
fire  the  noble  hearts  dashed  at  their  enemy. 
It  was  a  fight  of  heroes.  The  first  line  of 
Russians,  which  had  been  smashed  utterly 
by  our  charge,  and  had  fled  off  at  one  flank 
and  towards  the  centre,  were  coming  back 
to  swallow  up  our  handful  of  men.  By 
sheer  steel  and  sheer  courage  Enniskillener 
and  Scot  were  winning  their  desperate  way 
right  through  the  enemy's  squadrons,  and 
already  gray  horses  and  red-coats  had  ap- 
peared right  at  the  rear  of  the  second  mass, 
when,  with  irresistible  force,  like  one  bolt 
from  a  bow,  the  1st  royals,  the  4th  dragoon 
guards,  and  the  5th  dragoon  guards  rushed 
at  the  remnants  of  the  first  line  of  the 
enemy,  went  through  it  as  though  it  were 
made  of  pasteboard,  and,  dashing  on  the 
second  body  of  Russians,  as  they  were  still 
disordered  by  the  terrible  assault  of  the 
grays  and  their  companions,  put  them  to 
niter  rout.  This  Russian  horse,  in  less  than 
minutes  after  it  met  our  dragoons,  was 
living  with  all  its  speed  before  a  force  cer- 
tainly not  halt'  its  strength.  A  cheer  burst 
from  every  lip — in  the  enthusiasm  officers 
and  men  took  off  their  caps,  and  shouted 
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with  delight ;  and  thus  keeping  up  the 
scenic  character  of  their  position,  they 
clapped  their  hands  again  and  again.  Lord 
Raglan  at  once  dispatched  Lieutenant  Cur- 
zon,  aide-de-camp,  to  convey  his  congratula- 
tions to  Brigadier-general  Scarlett,  and  to 
say  'well  done.'  The  gallant  old  officer's 
face  beamed  with  pleasure  when  he  received 
the  message.  '  I  beg  to  thank  his  lordship 
very  sincerely,'  was  his  reply.  The  cavalry 
did  not  long  pursue  their  enemy.  Their 
loss  was  very  slight,  about  thirty-five  killed 
and  wounded  in  both  affairs  (the  second  will 
be  detailed  subsequently.)  Major  Clarke 
was  slightly  wounded,  and  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  a  sabre-cut  at  the  back  of  his 
head.  Lieutenant-colonel  Griffiths  retired 
after  the  first  charge,  having  been  wounded 
at  the  back  of  the  head.  Cornet  Prender- 
gast  was  wounded  in  the  foot.  There  were 
not  more  than  four  or  five  men  killed  out- 
right, and  our  most  material  loss  was  from 
the  cannon  playing  on  our  heavy  dragoons 
afterwards,  when  covering  the  retreat  of  our 
light  cavalry. 

"  In  the  royal  horse  artillery  we  had  a 
severe,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  a  temporary 
loss.  Captain  Maudo,  who  directed  the 
service  of  his  guns  with  his  usual  devoted- 
ness  and  dauntless  courage,  was  struck  in 
the  arm  by  a  shell,  which  burst  at  his  saddle 
bow  and  killed  his  horse.  To  the  joy  of  all 
the  army,  it  is  ascertained  that  he  is  doing 
well  on  board  ship.  After  the  charge,  Cap- 
tain the  Hon.  Arthur  Hardinge  came  gal- 
loping up  to  Lord  Raglan  with  the  news  of 
what  the  cavalry  had  done.  He  had  been 
sent  with  orders  to  Lord  Lucan,  and  at  the 
moment  of  the  charge  he  had  joined  the 
grays,  and  dashed  with  them  into  the  Rus- 
sian columns.  He  was  an  object  of  envy  to 
all  his  friends  on  the  staff  while  he  de- 
scribed, in  animating  language,  the  glorious 
events  of  those  brilliant  five  minutes. 

"  At  ten  o'clock  the  guards  and  high- 
landers  of  the  first  division  were  seen  moving 
towards  the  plains  from  their  camp.  The 
Duke  of  Cambridge  came  up  to  Lord 
Raglan  for  orders,  and  his  lordship,  ready 
to  give  the  honour  of  the  day  to  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  who  commands  at  Balaklava, 
told  his  royal  highness  to  place  himself 
under  the  direction  of  the  brigadier.  At 
twenty  minutes  to  eleven  the  fourth  division 
also  took  up  their  position  in  advance  of 
Balaklava.  The  cavalry  were  then  on  the 
left  front  of  our  position,  facing  the  enemy ; 
the  light  cavalry  brigade  was  on  the  left 
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flank  forward ;  the  heavy  cavalry  brigade 
en  echelon  in  reserve,  with  guns  on  the  right ; 
the  4th  dragoons,  and  5th  dragoons,  and 
grays  on  the  left  of  the  brigade  ;  the  Ennis- 
killens  and  3rd  dragoons  on  the  right.  The 
fourth  division  took  up  ground  in  the 
centre;  the  guards  and  Highlanders  filed 
off  towards  the  extreme  right,  and  faced  the 
redoubts,  from  which  the  Russians  opened 
on  them  with  such  guns  as  had  not  been 
spiked. 

"  At  ten  minutes  to  eleven,  General  Can- 
robert,  attended  by  his  staff,  and  Brigadier- 
general  Rose,  rode  up  to  Lord  Raglan,  and 
the  staffs  of  the  two  generals  and  their 
escorts  mingled  together  in  praise  of  the 
magnificent  charge  of  our  cavalry;  while 
the  chiefs,  apart,  conversed  over  the  opera- 
tions of  the  day,  which  promised  to  be  one 
of  battle.  The  Russian  cavalry,  followed  by 
our  shot,  had  retired  in  confusion,  leaving 
the  ground  covered  with  horses  and  men. 
In  carrying  an  order  early  in  the  day,  Mr. 
Blunt  (Lord  Lucan's  interpreter,  and  son  of 
our  consul  in  Thessaly)  had  a  narrow  escape. 
His  horse  was  killed ;  he  seized  a  Russian 
charger  as  it  galloped  past  riderless,  but  the 
horse  carried  him  almost  into  the  Russian 
cavalry,  and  he  only  saved  himself  by  leap- 
ing him  into  a  redoubt  among  a  number  of 
frightened  Turks,  who  were  praying  to  Allah 
on  their  bellies.  I  should  mention  here 
that  the  Turks,  who  had  been  collected  on 
the  flanks  of  the  93rd,  fled  at  the  approach 
of  the  Russians,  without  firing  a  shot !  At 
five  minutes  to  eleven,  a  body  of  cavalry 
(the  chasseurs  d'Afrique)  passed  down  to 
the  plain,  and  were  loudly  cheered  by  our 
men.  They  took  up  ground  in  advance  of 
the  ridges  on  our  left." 

We  must  now  relate  a  gloomy,  yet  glo- 
rious incident,  over  the  cause  of  which  there 
hangs  a  veil  of  mystery.  Up  to  this  day 
the  cavalry  had  no  opportunity  to  exhibit 
that  brilliant  courage  which  they  were  soon 
to  afford  a  fatal  proof  that  they  possessed  in 
the  highest  degree.  It  had  been  hinted  by 
those  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  in 
the  battle  of  the  Alma,  that  the  cavalry  had 
scarcely  done  so  much  as  they  might  have 
done ;  and  that,  indeed,  they  -were  rather  a 
showy  than  a  useful  branch  of  the  service. 
Smarting  under  this  unjust  imputation,  and 
eager  for  glory,  the  cavalry  were  prepared 
for  any  achievement,  even  though  its  daring 
might  merge  into  desperation. 

An  order   was  given,  it  is  said,  by  the 

quartermaster-general,  Brigadier  Airey,  to 
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Captain  Nolan,  of  the  15th  hussars,  to  take 
to  Lord  Lucan,  to  advance  his  cavalry  nearer 
to  the  enemy.  After  reading  the  order, 
Lord  Lucan  inquired  with  astonishment, 
"Where  are  we  to  advance  to?"  "There 
are  the  enemy,"  rejoined  Captain  Nolan, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  Russians, 
"  and  there  are  the  guns,  sir,  before  them  ; 
it  is  your  duty  to  take  them."  Another 
account  of  this  circumstance,  informs  us 
that  Lord  Raglan  sent  Captain  Nolan  to 
Lord  Lucan  with  a  written  order  instantly 
"  to  storm  the  Russian  guns  with  his  light 
cavalry,  if  practicable."  Captain  Nolan  was 
wounded  in  carrying  this  despatch,  and  in 
the  mental  confusion  which  followed  such 
an  event,  omitted  delivering  the  paper, 
merely  giving  a  verbal  message  to  Lord 
Lucan,  in  which  he  unfortunately  omitted 
the  important  words  if  practicable. 

That  it  may  be  understood  how  far  a  suc- 
cessful attack  on  the  Russian  position  was 
practicable,  we  must,  in  a  few  words,  de- 
scribe it.  When  the  Russian  oavalry  re- 
tired before  ours,  they  had  abandoned  the 
fourth  redoubt  taken  from  the  Turks,  but 
they  retained  possession  of  the  other  three. 
Having  placed  some  guns  on  the  heights 
over  their  position,  their  cavalry  joined  the 
reserves,  and  drew  up  in  six  solid  divisions, 
in  an  oblique  line  across  the  entrance  to  the 
gorge.  Six  battalions  of  infantry  were  placed 
behind  them,  and  about  thirty  guns  were 
drawn  up  along  their  line,  while  masses  of 
infantry  were  also  collected  on  the  hills 
behind  the  redoubts  on  our  right.  To 
attack  an  army  in  such  a  position  with 
a  single  regiment  was  an  act  of  madness ; 
it  was  indeed  sending  our  men  to  slaughter. 

Still  the  order  had  been  received,  and 
Lord  Lucan  reluctantly  transmitted  it  to 
Lord  Cardigan,  who  is  said  to  have  remon- 
strated against  its  imprudence,  though  he 
instantly  prepared  for  obedience.  It  is  a 
recognised  principle  in  war  that  cavalry 
should  never  act  without  a  support;  that 
infantry  should  be  close  at  hand  when 
cavalry  carry  guns ;  because,  however  bril- 
liant the  effect  produced  may  be,  it  is  but 
instantaneous.  Our  light  cavalry,  however, 
were  only  supported  by  the  reserve  of  heavy 
cavalry  at  a  great  distance  behind  them ; 
the  infantry  and  guns  being  far  in  the  rear. 
Soon  after  eleven  o'clock  the  light  cavalry 
brigade  rushed  to  the  front.  Their  numbers 
have  been  differently  estimated  from  607 
sabres  to  800.  The  description  of  that  ter- 
rible death-charge  we  will  take  from  the 
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vigorous  account  of  the  writer  we  have  just 
quoted  : — 

"  The  whole  brigade  scarcely  made  one 
effective  regiment,  according  to  the  numbers 
of  continental  armies;  and  yet  it  was  more 
than  we  could  spare.  As  they  passed  to- 
wards the  front,  the  Russians  opened  on 
them  from  the  guns  in  the  redoubt  on  the 
right,  with  volleys  of  musketry  and  rifles. 
They  swept  proudly  past,  glittering  in  the 
morning  sun  in  all  the  pride  and  splendour 
of  war.  We  could  scarcely  believe  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses !  Surely  that  handful 
of  men  are  not  going  to  charge  an  army  in 
position  ?  Alas  !  it  was  but  too  true  ;  their 
desperate  valour  knew  no  bounds,  and  far 
indeed  was  it  removed  from  its  so-called 
better  part — discretion.  They  advanced  in 
two  lines,  quickening  their  pace  as  they 
closed  towards  the  enemy.  A  more  fearful 
spectacle  was  never  witnessed  than  by  those 
who,  without  the  power  to  aid,  beheld  their 
heroic  countrymen  rushing  to  the  arms  of 
death.  At  the  distance  of  1,200  yards  the 
whole  line  of  the  enemy  belched  forth,  from 
thirty  iron  mouths,  a  flood  of  smoke  and 
flame,  through  which  hissed  the  deadly 
balls.  Their  flight  was  marked  by  instant 
gaps  in  our  ranks,  by  dead  men  and  horses, 
by  steeds  flying  wounded  or  riderless  across 
the  plain.  The  first  line  is  broken ;  it  is 
joined  by  the  second;  they  never  halt  or 
check  their  speed  an  instant;  with  di- 
minished ranks,  thinned  by  those  thirty 
guns,  which  the  Russians  had  laid  witli  the 
most  deadly  accuracy,  with  a  halo  of  flash- 
ing steel  above  their  heads,  and  with  a  cheer 
which  was  many  a  noble  fellow's  death-cry, 
they  flew  into  the  smoke  of  the  batteries, 
but  ere  they  were  lost  from  view  the  plain 
was  strewed  with  their  bodies  and  with  the 
carcasses  of  horses.  They  were  exposed  to 
an  oblique  fire  from  the  batteries  on  the 
hills  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  to  a  direct  fire 
of  musketry.  Through  the  clouds  of  smoke 
we  could  see  their  sabres  flashing  as  they 
rode  up  to  the  guns  and  dashed  between 
them,  cutting  down  the  gunners  as  they 
stood.  We  saw  them  riding  through  the 
guns  as  I  have  said ;  to  our  delight  we  saw 
them  returning,  after  breaking  through  a 
column  of  Russian  infantry,  and  scattering 
them  like  chaff,  when  the  flank  fire  of  the 
battery  oii  the  hill  swept  them  down,  scat- 

*  The  special  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
f.'hrnni'fle  penne'd  the  following  remark*  upon  thii 
brilliant  but  unfortunate  charge : — "  Ky  an  imbecile 
command,  a  misconception  as  to  its  nature,  or  by 


tered  and  broken  as  they  were.  Wounded 
men  and  dismounted  troopers  flying  towards 
MS  told  the  sad  tale — demi-gods  could  not 
have  done  what  we  had  failed  to  do.  At 
the  very  moment  when  they  were  about  to 
retreat,  an  enormous  mass  of  lancers  was 
hurled  on  their  flank.  Colonel  Shewell,  of 
the  8th  hussars,  saw  the  danger,  and  rode 
his  few  men  straight  at  them,  cutting  his 
way  through  with  fearful  loss.  The  other 
regiments  turned  and  engaged  in  a  despe- 
rate encounter.  With  courage  too  great 
almost  for  credence,  they  were  breaking 
their  way  through  the  columns  which  en- 
veloped them,  when  there  took  place  an  act 
of  atrocity  without  parallel  in  the  modern 
warfare  of  civilised  nations.  The  Russian 
gunners,  when  the  storm  of  cavalry  passed, 
returned  to  their  guns.  They  saw  their  own 
cavalry  mingled  with  the  troopers  who  had 
just  ridden  over  them,  and,  to  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  the  Russian  name,  the  mis- 
creants poured  a  murderous  volley  of  grape 
and  canister  on  the  mass  of  struggling  men 
and  horses,  mingling  friend  and  foe  in  one 
common  ruin.  It  was  as  much  as  our  heavy 
cavalry  brigade  could  do  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  the  miserable  remnants  of  that  band  of 
heroes  as  they  returned  to  the  place  they 
had  so  lately  quitted  in  all  the  pride  of  life. 
At  thirty-five  minutes  past  eleven  not  a 
British  soldier,  except  the  dead  and  dying, 
was  left  in  front  of  these  bloody  Muscovite 
guns." 

Terrible  was  the  result  of  this  heroic  de- 
votion to  duty  !  this  bravery  which  scorned 
death  and  won  eternal  honour !  Of  the 
number  that  went  into  action  (GOO  or  800, 
be  it  as  it  may),  but  198  returned !  All 
the  missing  were  not  killed,  some  might 
perhaps  be  prisoners,  and  about  eighty 
afterwards  came  in  separately.  The  wonder, 
however,  is,  not  that  so  many  perished,  but 
that  a  single  man  escaped.  Unless  we  had, 
unhappily,  too  much  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  this  untoward  circumstance,  it  would  seem 
like  a  wild  and  almost  incredible  romance, 
that  a  regiment  of  cavalry  actually  threw 
themselves,  sword  in  hand,  before  the 
threatening  mouths  of  a  terrific  battery, 
their  path  also  raked  by  cross  fires,  ami 
the  object  of  their  attack  defended  by  an 
army.* 

In  this  desperate  charge  Lord  Cardigan 

tome  mysterious  circumstance  which  will  probably 
nerer  be  sifted,  the  flower  of  the  British  army  were 
thus  led  to  certain  butchery.  It  was  not  an  ambush 
into  which  they  fell,  for  the  three  batteries  were 
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had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  received 
a  slight  wound  in  the  right  leg  from  a  lance. 
Captain  Nolan,  to  whose  error  or  indiscre- 
tion the  misfortune  was  generally  attri- 
buted, would,  if  he  had  survived,  have  been 
tried  by  court-martial,  but  he  joined  the 
heroic  charge,  and  perished  in  it.  He  was 
a  young  officer  of  great  promise,  and  had  a 
perfect  passion  for  the  profession  of  arms 
which  he  adopted  at  the  early  age  of  four- 
teen. He  had  lately  published  a  book  on 
the  Organisation,  Drill,  and  Manoeuvres  of 
Cavalry  Corps ;  a  work  which  had  created 
some  sensation,  and  in  which  he  maintained 
that  cavalry  could  be  made  to  do  anything 
when  properly  managed.  He  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  finest  riders  in  the  army,  and 
he  literally  died  upon  horseback.  A  Russian 
shell  having  pierced  his  heart,  he  sprang 
up  in  his  saddle,  gave  a  loud  cry,  expired  on 
the  instant,  and  his  horse  turned  and  gal- 
loped back  with  its  dead  rider  still  rigidly 
fixed  in  his  seat.  Mr.  Wombwell,  an  officer 
of  the  17th,  had  a  narrow  escape.  Being 
dragged  from  his  horse  and  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Cossacks,  a  Russian  officer  told  him 
not  to  be  afraid,  for  although  the  soldiers 
were  rather  rough  in  their  manners,  he 
would  be  well  taken  care  of.  Mr.  Womb- 
visible  to  the  dullest  eye,  and  it  was  to  be  supposed 
that  supporting  the  strong  line  of  cavalry  beyond 
were  masses  of  infantry.  Never  was  more  wilful 
murder  committed  than  in  ordering  an  advance 
against  such  fearful  odds  and  certain  destruction. 
The  popular  voice  has  united  in  ascribing  this  great 
calamity  to  Captain  Nolan.  If  the  latter  was  indeed 
to  blame,  he  has  paid,  poor  fellow,  the  penalty  of  his 
impetuous  courage.  Like  many  another  heroic 
officer  he  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  him  was 
buried  the  finest  rider,  and  one  of  the  noblest  spirits 
in  the  British  service.  But  what  baffles  the  under- 
standing is,  in  what  respect  Captain  Nolan,  whose 
position  was  merely  that  of  aide-de-camp,  should 
thus  have  proved  the  unwitting  instrument  of  the 
light  brigade's  destruction.  Before  entering  into  so 
fearful  a  contest,  the  Earl  of  Lucan  would  have 
naturally  awaited  written  instructions  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief.  Either  he  received  these  from 
Lord  Raglan — in  which  case  his  lordship  would  risk 
losing  his  well-earned  reputation  for  prudence  and 
caution — or  he  undertook  the  responsibility  of  the 
act  himself.  If,  as  it  is  said,  the  noble  earl  was  in- 
fluenced either  by  the  petulance  or  the  eager  spirit 
of  Captain  Nolan,  he  was  to  blame ;  for  a  command- 
ing officer  is  supposed  to  possess  sufficient  self-com- 
mand and  certain  discretionary  powers.  Let  the 
fault  lay  on  whom  it  may,  this  morning  of  the  25th 
of  October  was  a  calamitous  one  for  old  England. 
When  shall  we  speedily  raise  again  such  dashing 
hussars  and  light  dragoons — such  skilful  horsemen 
— such  heroic  soldiers  ?  On  the  day  of  Alma,  when 
victory  had  crowned  the  brave  efforts  of  our  in- 
fantry, and  when  the  complete  rout  of  the  enemy, 
the  loss  of  his  artillery  and,  perhaps,  the  fate  of 
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well  saved  them  the  trouble,  for  in  the  last 
charge  he  escaped  and  got  back  to  his  lines. 
"  The  loss  of  400  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,"  said  one  of  the  writers  of  a 
leading  journal,  "  is  what  might  easily  have 
occurred  in  a  skirmish  of  no  great  signifi- 
cance, in  forcing  a  pass,  in  covering  a  re- 
treat, or  in  repelling  a  surprise.  It  hardly 
exceeds  the  loss  by  a  day's  cholera  two 
months  before.  But  there  is  something  in 
the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  this  fatal  exploit 
which  takes  it  out  of  ordinary  war,  and 
makes  it  a  grand  national  sacrifice.  The 
Roman  citizen  hardly  rode  more  gallantly, 
more  deliberately  into  the  fabled  gulf  in  the 
forum,  than  those  devoted  600  rushed  to  the 
place  of  their  glorious  doom.  They  went 
as  fanatics  seek  the  death  that  is  to  save 
them,  and  as  heroes  have  sought  death  iu 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  when  they  could  no 
longer  hope  to  conquer.  But  this  was 
something  more  than  individual  prowess,  or 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  crowd.  There  was 
organisation  and  discipline ;  there  was  even 
experience  and  military  skill — at  least  enough 
to  enable  the  chiefs  to  know  the  terrible 
nature  of  the  deed.  They  saw  that  in  the 
execution  of  the  order  in  their  hands,  they 
would  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  batteries, 

Sebastopol,  hung  on  a  dashing  cavalry  pursuit,  then 
our  force  was  deemed  insufficient;  but  now,  in  a 
miserable  skirmish,  this  very  force  was  dispatched 
against  formidable  batteries,  a  cavalry  thrice  supe- 
rior in  number,  and  an  unknown  force  of  infantry. 
Verily,  it  is  heartrending  to  record  this  fatal  sacri- 
fice. It  is  a  consolation,  though  a  very  sad  one,  that 
the  fame  of  old  England  was  never  sustained  with 
greater  valour  than  on  this  cruel  day.  What  stout 
hearts  and  stout  arms  could  effect  was  done  by  the 
gallant  victims,  not  of  steel,  but  of  shot,  shell,  and 
grape.  French  officers,  who  saw  with  dismay  the 
madness  of  the  act  and  the  certainty  of  destruction, 
express  themselves  amazed  at  the  'invincible  spirit 
displayed  by  our  men.  Through  a  crossed  fire  of 
three  batteries  did  they  penetrate,  entering  one  of 
these  and  cutting  down  the  gunners  on  their  own 
pieces.  The  loss  inflicted  on  the  Russian  cavalry 
was  equal  to  that  sustained  by  the  British  army ; 
but  then  we  have  no  reserves  to  fall  back  upon,  and 
the  men  were  of  a  far  different  stamp.  The  nation 
will  share  the  sorrow  of  the  army  at  the  bitter  loss 
we  have  had  j  and  truly  the  brave  fellows  deserved  a  i 
better  fate.  I  will  not  give  the  names  of  the  officers  : 
who  fell  that  day — the  Gazette  will,  while  ennobling 
their  deeds,  also  record  their  lamented  names.  Some 
of  the  survivors  of  the  action  escaped  almost  mira- 
culously. Not  one  but  who  lost  a  horse,  or  received 
one  or  several  wounds,  more  or  less  severe.  Lord 
Cardigan  was  magnificent  in  his  cool  contempt  of 
danger,  and  in  the  gallantry  which  he  exhibited 
upon  this  occasion.  When  everybody  behaved  hero- 
ically, it  would  certainly  be  out  of  place  and  an  act 
of  injustice  to  particularise  individuals,  or  I  might 
mention  many  deeds  of  valour  done  that  day." 
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ambuscades,  reserves,  enough  for  the  de- 
struction of  an  armv  :  but  they  went  with 

•      '  r 

their  eyes  open,  as  if  under  a  spell.  It  was 
a  skilful,  murderous,  and  powerful  foe  that 
prepared  the  path  for  their  destruction  ; 
and  yet  at  the  challenge  they  went  on  and 
persevered  to  their  doom.  This  was  not 
war,  as  the  French  general  said ;  it  was  a 
spectacle,  and  one  worthy  of  the  '  cloud  of 
witnesses'  that  encompassed  the  performers. 
When  our  first  horror  and  admiration  have 
subsided,  one  feels  a  species  of  mystery  in 
the  deed.  What  is  the  meaning  of  a  spec- 
tacle so  strange,  so  terrific,  so  disastrous, 
and  yet  so  grand  ?" 

While  the  Russian  guns  were  pouring 
their  deadly  fire  upon  our  heroic  cavalry, 
a  body  of  French  chasseurs  iFAfrique  made 
a  brilliant  charge  at  the  battery  on  the  left 
of  the  valley,  and  cut  down  the  gunners 
who  were  firing  at  our  men.  This  generous 
assistance  cost  the  French  a  loss  of  two  cap- 
tains and  twenty  men,  killed  and  wounded, 
out  of  a  little  force  of  200.  After  sabrcing 
among  the  Russian  skirmishers,  the  chas- 
seurs were  compelled  to  retire.* 

After  the  return  of  our  heroic  cavalry,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  recover  the  redoubts 
which  the  Turkish  troops  had  abandoned  to 
the  Russians.  Our  infantry  made  a  move- 
ment towards  the  redoubts,  and  the  Russian 
infantry  in  advance  slowly  retired  to  the 
gorge.  The  'French  cavalry  also  pushed 
forward  on  the  Russian  right  and  held  it  in 
check,  besides  pushing  out  a  line  of  skir- 
mishers, and  forcing  the  enemy  to  withdraw 
their  guns.  The  Russians  showered  shot 
and  shell  from  our  own  redoubts  upon  our 
infantry  with  such  vigour,  that  our  men 
(the  first  division)  were  ordered  to  lie  down 
to  escape  the  effect.  The  fourth  division, 
covered  by  the  rising  ground,  and  two  regi- 
ments of  French  infantry,  moved  onward 

1  to  operate  against  the  Russian  right,  already 
threatened  by  the  French  cavalry.  The 
Russians,  feeling  alarmed  at  our  steady  ad- 

|  vance,  mired  successively  from  three  of  the 
redoubts  they  had  taken,  but  retained  the 
fourth.  They  blew  up  the  powder  maga- 
zines in  two  of  them,  and  succeeded  in 
carrying  off  seven  out  of  the  nine  guns  con- 
tained in  these  earthworks.  Several  military 
manoeuvres  were  executed  which  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  relate,  as  they  would  pro- 

•  A  leading  journal  observed  :  "  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment,  and  the  fellow-feeling  of  the  two 
armies,  almost  led  the  chasieun  fAfnque  to  follow 
the  British  brigade  to  iu  doom ;  but  they  were  wisely 


bably  be  understood  only  by  military  readers. 
The  object  of  the  Russians  was,  by  retiring, 
to  draw  the  allies  into  the  gorge,  where 
they  had  placed  their  guns.  The  latter  per- 
ceived the  snare,  and  held  aloof  from  it; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  would  not 
advance,  and  at  about  a  quarter  past  one 
the  cannonade,  which  for  some  time  had 
languished,  ceased  altogether,  and  the  en- 
gagement was  at  an  end.  Lord  Raglan  con- 
tinued watching  the  enemy  until  dark,  and 
the  last  gleam  of  day  lit  up  the  points  of 
the  Russian  lances  in  their  old  position  iu 
the  valley. 

"  The  advantages  of  the  battle,"  said  the 
correspondent  of  the  Morning  Herald,  "  such 
as  they  are,  most  decidedly  remain  with  the 
enemy,  as  they  succeeded  in  turning  the 
right  of  our  position ;  capturing  (though 
not  retaining)  three  Turkish  redoubts  and 
twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  All  this  we  owe 
to  the  cowardice  and  treachery  of  our  Mo- 
hammedan allies — most  probably  both.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  the  field  on  both  sides 
where  the  cavalry  contests  had  taken  place, 
was  a  horrible  sight;  more  so  from  the 
peculiarly  ghastly  nature  of  sabre  wounds. 
In  such  places  the  dead  and  dying  horses 
literally  covered  the  ground.  Both  ourselves 
and  the  enemy  appear  to  have  had  two  horses 
killed  or  wounded  for  one  man.  This  gave 
the  field  an  unusually  sanguinary  appear- 
ance, very  likely  to  mislead  those  not  on  the 
spot.  I  have  always  imagined  that  split 
skulls  and  cloven  heads  were  figures  of 
speech  until  to-day,  when  I  have  indeed 
been  terribly  convinced  of  the  reality  of 
such  horrors.  Some  of  the  dead  had  their 
heads  as  completely  cloven  as  if  the  opera- 
tion was  performed  by  a  surgeon  with  a 
saw.  Nearly  all  the  Russians  were  so 
killed.  Our  fellows  had  been  principally 
slain  with  lance  thrusts.  I  saw  one  man 
with  thirteen  such  wounds  through  the  chest 
and  stomach.  Another  man  had  six,  which 
were  all  mere  flesh  wounds,  and  not  danger- 
ous. The  same  man  (in  the  17th  lancers), 
extraordinary  and  incredible  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  one 
or  two  sabre  and  bullet  wounds  in  his  cap, 
his  sword  bent  double  in  its  ithcath  by  a 
Miuic  bullet,  five  bullets  in  his  saddle,  one 
in  his  lance  staff,  and  sword  cuts  innumer- 
able." One  effect  of  this  engagement  was, 

restrained,  and  did  much  better  service  by  charging 
a  Russian  battery  on  the  flank,  and  for  a  time 
checking  its  fire.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
French  and  English  were  brotfien  in  arms. 
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that  Lord  Raglan  at  first  resolved  to  abandon 
Balaklava  and  retire  to  the  hills  overlooking 
the  town ;  but,  on  further  consideration,  he 
decided  on  retaining  this  important  place. 

We  append  Lord  Raglan's  despatch,  con- 
taining an  account  of  this  engagement,  to- 
gether with  enclosures  by  Lord  Lucan  and 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  : — 

Before  Sebastopol,  October  28th. 

My  Lord  Duke, — I  have  the  honour  to 
acquaint  your  grace  that  the  enemy  attacked 
the  position  in  the  front  of  Balaklava  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  in- 
stant. 

The  low  range  of  heights  that  runs  across 
the  plain  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  town  is 
placed  was  protected  by  four  small  redoubts 
hastily  constructed.  Three  of  these  had  guns 
in  them  ;  and  on  a  higher  hill,  in  front  of  the 
village  of  Camara,  in  advance  of  our  right 
flank,  was  established  a  work  of  somewhat 
more  importance. 

These  several  redoubts  were  garrisoned  by 
Turkish  troops,  no  other  force  being  at  my 
disposal  for  their  occupation. 

The  93rd  highlanders  was  the  only  British 
regiment  in  the  plain,  with  the  exception  of 
a  part  of  a  battalion  of  detachments  com- 
posed of  weakly  men,  and  a  battery  of  artil- 
lery belonging  to  the  third  division ;  and  on 
the  heights  behind  our  right  were  placed  the 
marines,  obligingly  landed  from  the  fleet  by 
Vice-admiral  Dundas.  All  these,  including 
the  Turkish  troops,  were  under  the  imme- 
diate orders  of  Major-general  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, whom  I  had  taken  from  the  first  divi- 
sion with  the  93rd. 

As  soon  as  I  was  apprised  of  this  move- 
ment of  the  enemy,  I  felt  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  before  Sebastopol  the  first  and 
fourth  divisions,  commanded  by  lieutenant- 
generals  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  and  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Cath- 
cart,  and  bring  them  down  into  the  plain ; 
and  General  Canrobert  subsequently  rein- 
forced these  troops  with  the  first  division  of 
French  infantry  and  the  chasseurs  d'Afrique. 

The  enemy  commenced  their  operations 
by  attacking  the  work  on  our  side  of  the 
village  of  Camara,  and  after  very  little  resist- 
ance carried  it. 

They  likewise  got  possession  of  the  three 
others  in  contiguity  to  it,  being  opposed  only 
in  one,  and  that  but  for  a  very  short  space  of 
time. 

The  furthest  of  the  three  they  did  not 
retain,  but  the  immediate  abandonment  of 
the  others  enabled  them  to  take  possession 
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of  the  guns  in  them,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  seven.  Those  in  the  three  lesser  forts 
were  spiked  by  the  one  English  artilleryman 
who  was  in  each. 

The  Russian  cavalry  at  once  advanced, 
supported  by  artillery,  in  very  great  strength. 
One  portion  of  them  assailed  the  front  and 
right  flank  of  the  93rd,  and  were  instantly 
driven  back  by  the  vigorous  and  steady  fire 
of  that  distinguished  regiment,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Ainslie. 

The  other  and  larger  mass  turned  towards 
her  majesty's  heavy  cavalry,  and  afforded 
Brigadier-general  Scarlett,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Lieutenant-general  the  Earl  of  Lucan, 
the  opportunity  of  inflicting  upon  them  a 
most  signal  defeat.  The  ground  was  very 
unfavourable  for  the  attack  of  our  dragoons, 
but  no  obstacle  was  sufficient 'to  check  their 
advance,  and  they  charged  into  the  Russian 
column,  which  soon  sought  safety  in  flight, 
although  far  superior  in  numbers. 

The  charge  of  this  brigade  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  I  ever  witnessed,  was  never 
for  a  moment  doubtful,  and  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  creditable  to  Brigadier-general 
Scarlett  and  the  officers  and  men  engaged 
in  it. 

As  the  enemy  withdrew  from  the  ground 
which  they  had  momentarily  occupied,  I 
directed  the  cavalry,  supported  by  the 
fourth  division,  under  Lieutenant-general 
Sir  George  Cathcart,  to  move  forward,  and 
take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  regain 
the  heights ;  and,  not  having  been  able  to  ac- 
complish this  immediately,  and  it  appearing 
that  an  attempt  was  making  to  remove  the 
captured  guns,  the  Earl  of  Lucan  was  de- 
sired to  advance  rapidly,  follow  the  enemy  in 
their  retreat,  and  try  to  prevent  them  from 
effecting  their  objects. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Russians  had  time 
to  re-form  on  their  own  ground,  with  artillery 
in  front  and  upon  their  flanks. 

From  some  misconception  of  the  instruc- 
tion to  advance,  the  lieutenant-general  con- 
sidered that  he  was  bound  to  attack  at  all 
hazards,  and  he  accordingly  ordered  Major- 
general  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  to  move  forward 
with  the  light  brigade. 

This  order  was  obeyed  in  the  most  spirited 
and  gallant  manner.  Lord  Cardigan  charged 
with  the  utmost  vigour,  attacked  a  battery 
which  was  firing  upon  the  advancing  squad- 
rons, and,  having  passed  beyond  it,  engaged 
the  Russian  cavalry  in  its  rear;  but  there  his 
troops  were  assailed  by  artillery  and  infantry 
as  well  as  cavalry,  and  necessarily  retired, 
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after  having  committed  much  havoc  upon 
the  enemy. 

They  effected  this  movement  without  haste 
or  confusion ;  but  the  loss  they  have  sus- 
tained has,  I  deeply  lament,  been  very  severe 
in  officers,  men,  and  horses,  only  counter- 
balanced by  the  brilliancy  of  the  attack  and 
the  gallantry,  order,  and  discipline  which 
distinguished  it,  forming  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  conduct  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  which 
had  previously  been  engaged  with  the  heavy 
brigade. 

The  chasseurs  d'Afrique  advanced  on  our 
left  and  gallantly  charged  a  Russian  battery, 
which  checked  its  fire  for  a  time,  and  thus 
rendered  the  British  cavalry  an  essential 
service. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  copies  of  Sir 
Colin  Campbell's  and  the  Earl  of  Lucan's 
reports. 

I  beg  to  draw  your  grace's  attention  to 
the  terms  in  which  Sir  Colin  Campbell  speaks 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Ainslie,  of  the  93rd, 
and  Captain  Barker,  of  the  royal  artillery ; 
and  also  to  the  praise  bestowed  by  the  Earl 
of  Lucau  on  Major-general  the  Earl  of  Car- 
digan and  Brigadier-general  Scarlett,  which 
they  most  fully  deserve. 

The  Earl  of  Lucan  not  having  sent  me  the 
names  of  the  other  officers  who  distinguished 
themselves,  I  propose  to  forward  them  by  the 
next  opportunity. 

The  enemy  made  no  further  movement  in 
advance,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  bri- 
gade of  guards  of  the  first  division  and  the 
fourth  division  returned  to  their  original  en- 
campment, as  did  the  French  troops,  with 
the  exception  of  one  brigade  of  the  first 
division,  which  General  Canrobert  was  so 
good  as  to  leave  in  support  of  Sir  Colin 
Campbell. 

The  remaining  regiments  of  the  highland 
brigade  also  remained  in  the  valley. 

The  fourth  division  had  advanced  close  to 
the  heights,  and  Sir  George  Cathcart  caused 
one  of  the  redoubts  to  be  reoccupied  by  the 
Turks,  affording  them  his  support,  and  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  assist 
with  his  riflemen  in  silencing  two  of  the 
enemy's  guns. 

Thr  means  of  defending  the  extensive  posi- 
tion which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Turkish 
troops  in  the  morning  having  proved  wholly 
inadequate,  I  deemed  it  necessary,  in  con- 
currence with  General  Canrobert,  to  with- 
draw from  the  lower  range  of  heights,  and  to 
concentrate  our  force,  which  will  be  increased 
by  a  considerable  body  of  seamen  to  be 


landed  from  the  ships  under  the  authority  of 
Admiral  Dundas,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
narrow  valley  leading  into  Balaklava,  and 
upon  the  precipitous  heights  on  our  right, 
thus  affording  a  narrower  line  of  defence. 

I  have,  &c.,  RAGLAN. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  &c. 

(Enclosures.) 

Balaklava,  Oct.  27th. 

My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  report 
that  the  cavalry  division  under  my  com- 
mand was  seriously  engaged  with  the  enemy 
on  the  25th  iust.,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  day  it  was  under  a  heavy  fire ;  that  it 
made  a  most  triumphant  charge  against  a 
very  superior  number  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
and  an  attack  upon  batteries  which,  for 
daring  and  gallantry,  could  not  be  exceeded. 
The  loss,  however,  in  officers,  men,  and 
horses,  has  been  most  severe. 

From  half-past  six  in  the  morning,  when 
the  horse  artillery  first  opened  fire,  till  the 
enemy  had  possessed  itself  of  all  the  differ- 
ent forts,  the  cavalry,  constantly  changing 
their  positions,  continued  giving  all  the  sup- 
port they  could  to  the  Turkish  troops, 
though  much  exposed  to  the  fire  of  heavy 
guns  and  riflemen,  when  they  took  post  on 
the  left  of  the  second  line  of  redoubts  by  an 
order  from  your  lordship. 

The  heavy  brigade  had  soon  to  return  to 
the  support  of  the  troops  defending  Balak- 
lava, and  was  fortunate  enough  in  being  at 
hand  when  a  large  force  of  Russian  cavalry 
was  descending  the  hill.  I  immediately 
ordered  Brigadier-general  Scarlett  to  attack 
with  the  Scots  grays  and  Enniskillen  dra- 
goons, and  had  his  attack  supported  in 
second  line  by  the  5th  dragoon  guards, 
and  by  a  flank  attack  of  the  4th  dragoon 
guards. 

Under  every  disadvantage  of  ground, 
these  eight  small  squadrons  succeeded  in 
defeating  and  dispersing  a  body  of  cavalry 
estimated  at  three  times  their  number  and 
more. 

The  heavy  brigade  having  now  joined  the 
light  brigade,  the  division  took  up  a  position 
with  a  view  of  supporting  an  attack  upon 
the  heights,  when,  being  instructed  to  make 
a  rapid  advance  to  our  front,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  carrying  the  guns  lost  by  the  Turk- 
ish troops  in  the  morning,  I  ordered  the 
light  brigade  to  advance  in  two  lines,  and 
supported  them  with  the  heavy  brigade. 
This  attack  of  the  light  cavalry  was  very 
brilliant  and  daring ;  exposed  to  a  fire  from 
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heavy  batteries  on  their  front  and  two  flanks, 
they  advanced  unchecked  until  they  reached 
the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  and  cleared  them 
of  their  gunners,  and  only  retired  when  they 
found  themselves  engaged  with  a  very  supe- 
rior force  of  cavalry  in  the  rear.  Major- 
general  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  led  this  attack 
in  the  most  gallant  and  intrepid  manner; 
and  his  lordship  has  expressed  himself  to 
me  as  admiring  in  the  highest  degree  the 
courage  and  zeal  of  every  officer,  non-com- 
missioned officer,  and  man  who  assisted. 

The  heavy  brigade  advanced  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  attack  under  a  very  galling  fire 
from  the  batteries  and  infantry  in  a  redoubt, 
and  acted  with  most  perfect  steadiness,  and 
in  a  manner  to  deserve  all  praise. 

The  losses,  my  lord,  it  grieves  me  to  state, 
have  been  very  great  indeed,  and,  I  fear,  will 
be  much  felt  by  your  lordship. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to  your 
lordship  the  two  general-officers  command- 
ing the  brigades,  all  the  officers  in  command 
of  regiments,  as  also  the  divisional  and  bri- 
gade staffs;  indeed,  the  conduct  of  every 
individual,  of  every  rank,  I  feel  to  be  de- 
serving of  my  entire  praise,  and,  I  hope,  of 
your  lordship's  approbation. 

The  conduct  of  the  royal  horse  artillery 
troop,  first  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Maude,  and,  after  that  officer  was  severely 
wounded,  of  Captain  Shakespear,  was  most 
meritorious  and  praiseworthy.  I  received 
from  those  officers  every  possible  assistance 
during  the  time  they  respectively  com- 
manded. I  have,  &c.,  LUCAN, 
Lieut. -general  commanding  cavalry  division. 
His  Excellency  commander  of  the  forces,  &c. 

Camp  Battery,  No.  4,  Balaklava,  Oct.  27th. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  inst.,  about 
seven  o'clock,  the  Russian  force  which  has 
been,  as  I  already  reported,  for  some  time 
among  the  hills  on  our  right  front,  de- 
bouched into  the  open  ground  in  front  of 
the  redoubts,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  which  were 
occupied  by  Turkish  infantry  and  artillery, 
and  were  armed  with  seven  12-pounders 
(iron.)  The  enemy's  forces  consisted  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  battalions  of  infantry, 
from  thirty  to  forty  guns,  and  a  large  body 
of  cavalry.  The  attack  was  made  against 
No.  1  redoubt  by  a  cloud  of  skirmishers, 
supported  by  eight  battalions  of  infantry 
and  sixteen  guns.  The  Turkish  troops  in 
No.  1  persisted  as  long  as  they  could,  and 
then  retired,  and  they  suffered  considerable 
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loss  in  their  retreat.  This  attack  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  successive  abandonment  of 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  redoubts  by  the  Turks,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  posts  held  by  them 
in  our  front.  The  guns,  however,  in  Nos. 
2,  3,  and  4,  were  spiked.  The  garrisons  of 
these  redoubts  retired,  and  some  of  them 
formed  on  the  right,  and  some  on  the  left 
flank  of  the  93rd  highlanders,  which  was 
posted  in  front  of  No.  4.  battery  and  the 
village  of  Kadikoi.  When  the  enemy  had 
taken  possession  of  these  redoubts,  their 
artillery  advanced  with  a  large  mass  of 
cavalry,  and  their  guns  ranged  to  the  93rd 
highlanders,  which,  with  100  invalids  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Daveuey  in  support,  oc- 
cupied very  insufficiently,  from  the  smallness 
of  their  numbers,  the  slightly  rising  ground 
in  front  of  No.  4  battery.  As  I  found  that 
round  shot  and  shell  began  to  cause  some 
casualties  among  the  93rd  highlanders  and 
the  Turkish  battalions  on  their  right  and 
left  flank,  I  made  them  retire  a  few  paces 
behind  the  crest  of  the  hill.  During  this 
period  our  batteries  on  the  hills,  manned  by 
the  royal  marine  artillery  and  the  royal 
marines,  made  most  excellent  practice  on 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  came  over  the 
hill  ground  in  front.  One  body  of  them, 
amounting  to  about  400  men,  turned  to 
their  left,  separating  themselves  from  those 
who  attacked  Lord  Lucan's  division,  and 
charged  the  93rd  highlanders,  who  imme- 
diately advanced  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
opened  their  fire,  which  forced  the  Russian 
cavalry  to  give  way  and  turn  to  their  left, 
after  which  they  made  an  attempt  to  turn 
the  right  flank  of  the  93rd,  having  observed 
the  flight  of  the  Turks  who  were  placed 
there,  upon  which  the  grenadiers  of  the 
93rd,  under  Captain  Ross,  were  wheeled  up 
to  their  right  and  fired  on  the  enemy,  which 
manoeuvre  completely  discomfited  them. 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  the  troops 
under  my  command  received  no  further 
molestation  from  the  Russians.  I  beg  to 
call  Lord  Raglan's  attention  to  the  gal- 
lantry and  eagerness  of  the  93rd  high- 
landers,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Ainslie, 
of  which  probably  his  lordship  was  an  eye- 
witness ;  as  well  as  the  admirable  conduct  of 
Captain  Barker,  and  the  officers  of  the  field- 
battery  under  his  orders,  who  made  most 
excellent  practice  against  the  Russian  cavalry 
and  artillery  while  within  range. 

I  have,  &c.,  COLIN  CAMPBELL, 

Major-general. 

Brigadier-general  Estcourt,  Adj.-general. 
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The  following  despatch  was  received  by 
the  French  minister  of  war  from  General 
Canrobert : — 

Camp  before  Sebastopol,  Oct.  27th. 

M.  le  Marechal, — We  are  continuing  the 
construction  of  fresh  batteries,  destined  to 
batter  the  eastern  front  of  the  bastion  which 
we  are  attacking.  They  are  placed  on  the 
bare  rock,  and  it  is  only  by  the  explosion  of 
petards  and  by  means  of  sand-bags  and  other 
laborious  expedients  that  we  make  our 
way.  Still  we  shall  in  a  short  time  be  able 
to  multiply  our  fire  against  the  defences,  in 
repairing  which  as  fast  as  they  are  destroyed, 
the  enemy  labours  with  remarkable  obsti- 
nacy. 

This  siege  will  evidently  form  an  epoch 
among  the  most  laborious  operations  of  the 
kind. 

The  town  has  suffered  much  from  our 
fire,  and  we  know  that  the  loss  of  the  de- 
fenders has  been  enormous. 

The  English  protect  Balaklava,  where 
they  disembark  their  munitions,  with  a  body 
of  marines,  a  battalion  of  infantry,  and  some 
Turks. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  at  break  of 
day,  some  hills,  2,500  metres  distant  from 
the  port,  defended  by  some  very  imperfect 
redoubts,  each  manned  by  about  150  Turks, 
were  carried  by  a  very  superior  Russian 
force,  which  occupied  them,  having  driven 
out  the  Turks. 

As  soon  as  information  of  thin  affair 
reached  Lord  Raglan  and  myself,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  heights  which  border  the 
valley  of  Balaklava,  and  form  the  limits  of 
our  position. 

The  enemy  then  occupied  the  hills  I  have 
mentioned,  covering  in  masses  the  woody 
heights  which  bound  the  valley  towards  the 
Tchernaya,  and  displaying  a  force  estimated 
at  20,000  men,  besides  those  which  were 
hidden  from  our  view  by  the  ravines  and 
thickets. 

It  was  evidently  his  intention  to  entice  us 
into  deserting  our  excellent  position,  and 
to  make  us  descend  towards  him  into  the 
plain.  I  contented  myself  with  uniting,  at, 
the  request  of  Lord  Raglan,  my  cavalry  to 
the  English  horse,  which  occupied  a  position 
on  the  plain  before  Balaklava,  and  which 
had  already  executed  a  most  brilliant  charge 
against  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

Besides  this,  and  while  Lord  Raglan 
established  two  divisions  of  infantry  before 
the  port,  I  caused  all  the  men  that  I  could 
spare  from  my  first  division  to  descend  to 
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the  foot  of  the  front  slopes  of  our  posi- 
tion. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  and  the  day 
already  far  spent,  when  the  English  light 
cavalry,  700  strong,  led  away  by  too  much 
ardour,  charged  vigorously  the  whole  mass 
of  the  Russian  army. 

This  impetuous  charge,  executed  under  a 
cross-fire  of  musketry  and  artillery,  produced 
at  first  great  confusion  among  the  enemy's 
ranks,  but  this  troop,  hurried  away  too  far 
from  us,  suffered  considerable  loss.  After 
having  sabred  the  gunners  of  two  batteries 
it  was  forced  to  return,  weakened  by  the  loss 
of  150  men. 

During  this  time  my  brigade  of  chasseurs 
d'Afrique,  which  was  in  the  plain  on  the 
left  of  the  English  cavalry,  was  eager  to 
get  to  its  assistance,  and  did  so  by  a  bold 
manoeuvre,  which  was  much  spoken  of,  and 
which  consisted  in  attacking  on  the  left  a 
battery  of  guns  and  some  battalions  of 
infantry,  which  it  forced  to  retreat,  and 
thus  stopped  a  murderous  fire  which  had 
been  kept  up  on  the  English.  In  this  affair 
we  lost  about  twenty  men  killed  and 
wounded,  two  of  whom  were  officers.  The 
loss  on  the  enemy's  side  was  considerable, 
and  he  suffered  our  chasseurs  to  effect  their 
retreat  in  good  order  and  without  molesta- 
tion. 

The  night  supervened  to  put  an  end  to 
the  combat. 

The  day  after  the  Russians  made  a  sortie 
from  the  place,  and  towards  Inkermann  at- 
tacked the  division  of  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans, 
which  covered  the  siege  works.  Received 
by  a  crushing  fire,  and  with  that  solidity 
which  is  peculiar  to  our  allies,  the  Russians 
left  on  the  ground  more  than  300  dead,  and 
found  themselves  chased  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  losing  in  their  flight  about  100 
prisoners. 

This  short  and  smart  affair  was  most 
brilliant,  and  has  certainly  compensated  for 
the  painful  incidents  of  the  day  before. 

The  judgments  of  history  should  be  im- 
partial ;  to  this  end  the  representations  of 
both  sides  should  be  considered.  We  ap- 
pend, therefore,  the  Russian  account,  or  the 
report  of  Lieutenant-general  Liprandi,  chief 
of  the  twelfth  division  of  infantry,  to  Aide- 
de-camp  General  Prince  Meutschikoff,  dated 
October  26th  :— 

According  to  the  orders  of  your  highness, 
the  troops  of  the  division  intrusted  to  my 
command  and  those  attached  to  it  executed, 
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on  the  25th  of  October,  a  general  movement 
in  advance  from  the  village  of  Tchorgoum, 
and  attacked  the  fortifications  of  the  heights 
forming  the  valley  of  Kadikoi. 

Conformably  with  the  arrangement  -which 
I  had  made  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  all 
the  troops  of  the  detachment  left,   at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  village  of  Tchor- 
goum by  two  defiles.     A  regiment  of  chas- 
seurs of  the  Ukraine,  under  the  command 
of   Major-general    Levoutsky,   marched    by 
the  principal  defile  leading  from  Tchorgoum 
to  Kadikoi,  with  four  guns  of  the  battery  of 
position  No.  4,  and  six  guns  of  the  light 
battery  No.  7.     These  troops  advanced  with 
precision,  and,  on  approaching  the  heights 
of  Kadikoi,  opened  their  fire  upon  the  re- 
doubts Nos.  1  and  2.    After  them  the  Azoff 
infantry  regiment,  the  4th  battalion  of  the 
regiment  of  the  Dnieper,  with  four  guns  of 
the  battery  of  position  No.  4  and  six  guns 
of  the  light  battery  No.  6,  moved  on  under 
the  command  of  Major-general  Semiakine. 
By  the  second  defile,  leading  to  the  valley 
of  Baidar,  an  advance  was  made  under  the 
command  of  Major-general  Gribbe,  of  the 
first  three  battalions  of  the  infantry  regi- 
ment of  the  Dnieper,  with  six  guns  of  the 
light  battery  No.  6,  four  pieces  of  the  bat- 
tery of  position  No.  4,  a  detachment  of  the 
regiment  No.  53  of  Cossacks  of  the  Don, 
and  a  squadron  of  the  combined  regiment 
of  the  lancers.     Major-general  Gribbe,  who 
had  marched  in  advance,  occupied  the  vil- 
lage  of  Kamary,    after   having   dispatched 
the  detachment  of  Cossacks  in  the  direction 
of  the   valley    of  Baidar.     Simultaneously 
with  this  movement  Major-general  Semia- 
kine in  taking  up  his  position  to  the  left  of 
the  regiment  of  the  Ukraine,  covered  by  the 
fire  of  the  artillery  and  a  chain  of  riflemen, 
formed  by  the  second  company  of  the  bat- 
talion  of  riflemen  with  the  carabineers  of 
the  infantry  regiment  of  Azoff,    advanced 
rapidly  with  the  latter  regiment  in  two  lines 
by  columns  of  companies,  there  not  being  a 
space  of  more  than  100  paces  between  the 
two  lines,  and  in  third  line  the  first  battalion 
of  the  regiment  of  Azoff  and  the  4th  bat- 
talion of  the  regiment  of  Dnieper,  by  columns 
of  attack.     After  having  approached  in  this 
order  to  the  distance  of  not  more  than  100 
paces  from  the  fortified  height  of  the  enemy. 
Major-general    Semiakine   gave   orders   for 
the  assault.     The  companies  made  a  rapic 
movement  in  advance,  and  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock  the  regiment  of  Azoff  had  hoistec 
its  flags  upon  the  fortifications.     The  tro- 
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phies  gained  upon  this  point  were  three 
rampart  guns  and  a  camp.  In  this  redoubt 
the  loss  of  the  enemy  in  dead  only  was  more 
than  170  men. 

At  the  same  time  the  enemy,  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  principal  height  had 
been  occupied,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
seeing  the  advance  of  the  regiment  of  chas- 
seurs of  the  Ukraine,  abandoned  the  re- 
doubts Nos.  2  and  3  (the  former  armed  with 
;wo  guns  and  the  latter  with  three),  which 
were  immediately  occupied  by  our  troops. 
The  regiment  of  chasseurs  of  Odessa,  with 
;he  light  battery  No.  7,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  de  Scudari,  advanced  to  the  re- 
doubt No.  4 ;  but  the  enemy,  terrified  upon 
this  point  also,  did  not  wait  for  onr  attack, 
and  abandoned  the  redoubt,  in  which  there 
were  three  guns.  Besides  this,  in  each  of 
the  redoubts  the  enemy  had  left  his  tents, 
and  his  powder  magazines,  and  engineering 
tools. 

Immediately  after  the  occupation  of  the 
redoubts,  I  ordered  the  troops  to  establish 
themselves  there.  I  immediately  ordered 
the  redoubt  No.  4  to  be  razed,  as  it  was  too 
much  advanced,  and  I  ordered  its  guns  to 
be  spiked,  and  their  wheels  and  carriages  to 
be  broken,  and  the  fragments  to  be  thrown 
down  the  mountain.  When  these  orders 
had  been  executed,  the  troops  who  had  oc- 
cupied the  redoubt  joined  the  general  line 
of  the  other  corps. 

The  brigade  of  hussars  of  the  sixth  divi- 
sion of  light  cavalry,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-general  Ryjoff,  who  accompa- 
nied the  detachment,  was  posted  at  the 
right  wing  of  our  general  line  of  battle,  with 
the  light  horse  battery  No.  12,  and  the  Cos- 
sack battery  of  position  No.  3.  During  the 
movement  of  the  troops  in  advance,  the 
artillery  of  the  Don  moved  rapidly  forwards, 
and,  having  placed  itself  in  position,  con- 
tributed by  its  well-directed  fire  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  general  attack. 

When  all  the  redoubts  had  been  occupied, 
I  ordered  the  advance  of  the  cavalry,  with 
the  regiment  No.  1  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Oural  and  three  detachments  of  the  regi- 
ment No.  53  of  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  upon 
the  enemy's  camp,  situated  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains.  Our  cavalry  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  even  to  the  camp ;  but, 
attacked  in  flank  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
riflemen,  and  in  front  by  the  English  cav- 
alry, it  ""as  compelled  to  halt,  and  after- 
wards resumeu  its  first  position  at  the  right 
wing  of  the  genera!  order  of  battle,  being  so 
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placed  that  its  front  did  not  present  a  right 
line,  the  direction  of  one  of  its  wings  form- 
ing an  angle  with  that  of  the  centre. 

At  this  time  Major-general  Jabrokritsky, 
with  a  detachment  of  the  infantry  regiment 
of  Vladimir  (three  battalions)  and  that  ol 
'  Souzdal,  ten  guns  of  the  battery  of  position 
I  No.  1,  four  guns  of  the  light  battery  No.  2 
of  the  16th  brigade  of  artillery,  two  com- 
panies of  the  battalion  of  riflemen  No.  fi, 
two  squadrons  of  the  regiment  of  hussars  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  two 
detachments  of  the  regiment  No.  60  of 
Cossacks  (of  Popoff),  advanced  upon  the 
heights  to  the  left  of  our  cavalry,  and  occu- 
pied them.  Our  cavalry  hardly  had  time  to 
form  in  order  of  battle  beyond  the  right 
flank  of  our  infantry,  when,  from  the  other 
'  side  of  the  mountain,  where  the  redoubt 
No.  4  was  raised,  the  English  cavalry  ap- 
peared, more  than  2,000  strong.  Its  im- 
petuous attack  induced  Lieutenant-general 
Kyjoff  to  turn  back  upon  the  route  to 
Tchorgoum  to  draw  the  enemy.  At  the 
same  time  I  ordered  to  advance  towards 
my  right  wing  the  combined  regiment  of 
lancers,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Yeropkine,  which  came  from  Baidar  to  join 
the  detachment  of  Major-general  Gribbe, 
and  I  ordered  that  regiment  to  post  itself 
behind  the  infantry  in  a  concealed  position. 
The  enemy  made  a  most  obstinate  charge, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  well-directed  fire 
of  grape  from  six  guns  of  the  light  battery 
No.  7,  and  that  of  the  men  armed  with 
carbines  of  the  regiment  of  chasseurs  of 
Odessa,  and  of  a  company  of  the  4th  bat- 
talion of  riflemen  at  the  right  wing,  as  well 
as  the  fire  of  a  part  of  the  artillery  of  the 
detachment  of  Major-general  Jabrokritsky, 
he  rushed  upon  our  cavalry ;  but  at  this 
moment  three  squadrons  of  the  combined 
regiment  of  lancers  attacked  him  in  flank. 
This  unexpected  charge,  executed  with  pre- 
cision and  vigour,  was  attended  with  bril- 
liant success.  The  whole  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  in  disorder  precipitated  itself  in 
retreat,  pursued  by  our  lancers  and  by  the 
fire  from  our  batteries.  In  this  attack  the 
enemy  had  more  than  400  men  killed  and 
sixty  wounded,  who  were  picked  up  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  we  made  twenty-two  pri- 
soners,  one  of  whom  was  a  superior  officer. 

A  French  squadron  of  African  horse  chas- 
•eurs  rushed  upon  the  detachment  of  Major- 
general  Jabrokritsky.  Having  turned  the 
left  flank  of  the  battery  of  position,  it 
reached  the  chain  of  riflemen  and  began 


to  put  the  artillery  to  the  sword.  Two 
other  squadrons  followed.  Upon  this,  two 
battalions  of  the  regiment  of  Vladimir, 
under  the  command  of  Major-general  Ja- 
brokritsky in  person,  precipitated  themselves 
in  advance  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
induced  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  retreat,  and 
it  was  pursued  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  by  the  well-directed  fire  of  the 
foot  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea,  armed  with 
carbines,  and  that  of  the  riflemen.  More 
than  ten  bodies  and  several  horses  remained 
upon  the  spot;  three  prisoners  were  taken, 
and  the  officer  who  commanded  the  attack 
made  by  the  enemy  was  killed. 

Remarking  that  the  enemy  again  brought 
up  fresh  troops  to  his  left  wing,  I  reinforced 
my  right  wing,  and  disposed  all  the  troops 
of  the  detachment  in  the  following  order : — 

A  battalion  of  the  regiment  of  the  Dnieper 
occupied  the  village  of  Kamary ;  the  regi- 
ment of  infantry  of  Azoffand  the  1st  bat- 
talion of  that  of  the  Dnieper  were  ordered 
to  defend  the  redoubt  No.  1 ;  a  battalion  of 
the  regiment  of  chasseurs  of  the  Ukraine 
was  left  in  the  redoubt  No.  2 ;  and  another 
battalion  of  the  same  regiment  in  redoubt 
No.  3,  near  which  were  also  placed  the  whole 
regiment  of  chasseurs  of  Odessa,  two  bat- 
talions of  a  regiment  of  the  Dnieper,  and  a 
battalion  of  that  of  the  chasseurs  of  the 
Ukraine.  All  the  artillery  was  ranged  on 
advantageous  positions  ;  the  cavalry,  as 
before,  remained  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
infantry.  However,  the  enemy  did  not 
make  any  fresh  attack,  and  ceased  his  fire 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  taking  by  assault  of  such  a  strong 
position,  I  consider  our  loss  in  infantry  as 
very  insignificant.  That  of  the  cavalry  was 
more  important.  Subjoined  is  a  list,  rapidly 
drawn  up,  in  reference  to  this  point.  (This 
list  includes  six  superior  and  subaltern  offi- 
cers and  232  men  killed ;  one  general,  nine- 
teen superior  and  subaltern  officers,  and  292 
wounded.)  I  owe  the  success  of  the  day  to 
the  zeal  and  excellent  arrangements  of  the 
respective  chiefs,  and  the  courage  and  ardour 
of  all  the  troops;  more  particularly  Major- 
general  Semiakine,  chief  of  the  1st  brigade 
of  the  division  intrusted  to  my  command, 
and  under  his  orders  Colonel  de  Krudener, 
in  command  of  the  regiment  of  infantry  of 
Azoff,  who  were  ordered  to  attack  the 
strongest  redoubt,  No.  1,  situated  upon  a 
very  steep  height,  personally  exhibited  an 
example  of  courage  and  judicious  arrange- 
ments. The  attack  of  the  regiment  of  in- 
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fantry  of  Azoff  was  executed  with  boldness, 
celerity,  and  decision.  The  2nd  company 
of  the  4th  battalion  of  riflemen,  under  the 
command  of  Second-captain  Kalakoutsky, 
six  guns  of  the  light  battery  No.  6,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Afanas- 
sieff,  and  four  guns  of  the  battery  of  posi- 
tion No.  4,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Posnikoff,  who  accompanied  that  column, 
acted  with  precision  and  celerity,  and  thus 
facilitated  the  capture  of  the  height. 

When  the  enemy's  cavalry  charged,  and 
while  it  was  being  repulsed,  eight  guns  of 
the  light  battery  No.  7,  which  were  sta- 
tioned near  the  regiment  of  chasseurs  of 
Odessa,  directed  by  Captain  Bojanoff,  did 
the  most  injury  to  the  enemy's  cavalry  by 
the  precision  of  their  fire  of  grapeshot. 

All  the  operations  of  the  artillery  of  the 
12th  brigade  of  that  arm,  directed  by 
Colonel  Nemoff,  commandant  of  that  bri- 
gade, were  crowned  with  brilliant  success. 
Staff-major  Guersivanoff,  and  the  aide-de- 
camp of  your  highness,  captain  of  corvette 
Baron  Willebrandt,  whom  your  highness 
sent  to  me,  and  who  was  at  my  side  during 
the  whole  of  the  combat,  rendered  me  very 
useful  assistance,  transmitting,  with  the  most 
strict  exactness,  all  my  orders  to  the  troops 
in  the  first  line. 

With  the  present  report  I  have  the  honour 
to  present  to  your  highness  the  flag  and  the 
Turkish  standard  taken  in  the  redoubt 
No.  1. 


There  was  great  rejoicing  within  the  walls 
of  Sebastopol  on  the  evening  of  the  25th, 
when  the  English  cannon  captured  from 
the  redoubts  was  carried  triumphantly  into 
the  city.  The  Russians  proclaimed  that 
they  had  achieved  a  great  victory  ;  and  after 
firing  a  salvo  of  artillery  in  celebration  of 
what  they  deemed  their  triumph,  they 
opened  a  tremendous  cannonade  against  the 
English  lines — happily  without  much  effect. 
Encouraged  by  their  partial  success,  the 
Russians  renewed  the  contest  on  the  26th 
by  making  a  sortie  from  Sebastopol.  About 
noon  a  body  of  troops,  variously  reported 
as  consisting  of  4,000  or  9,000  men,  and 
attended  by  a  numerous  artillery,  issued 
from  the  fortress  and  ventured  an  attack 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  British  lines. 
They  advanced  in  three  large  columns, 
along  a  ravine  which  ran  to  the  extreme 
right  of  the  British  position.  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans'  division  instantly  stood  to 
arms,  and  waited  until  the  enemy  should 
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reveal  his  intentions.  The  enemy  advanced 
with  confidence,  but  no  sooner  had  he  come 
within  the  range  of  our  guns,  than  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  fire,  and  a  shower  of  shot 
and  shell  checked  his  approach.  "  Re-load  !" 
was  the  word,  and  soon  a  second  roar  and  a 
second  deadly  storm  of  missiles  from  the 
mouths  of  our  cannon,  caused  the  Russians 
to  wheel  round  and  retire.  One  Lancaster 
gun,  in  Captain  Peel's  battery,  did  terrible 
execution,  mowing  down  about  twenty  of 
the  Russians  at  every  discharge.  Confusion 
and  retreat  followed,  and  the  latter  was  soon 
converted  into  an  utter  rout. 

Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  ordered  his  division  to 
advance  and  follow  up  the  retreating  enemy. 
This  was  done  with  enthusiasm  by  the  officers 
and  men,  who  longed  to  settle  scores  with 
the  enemy  for  many  a  night  of  false  alarms. 
Regiment  after  regiment  dashed  forward 
after  the  fleeing  foe.  The  officers  endeavoured 
to  preserve  the  dignity  of  a  British  charge, 
but,  for  once,  in  vain.  Their  "  Steady, 
boys !"  and  "  Keep  in  line,"  were  scarcely 
listened  to  in  the  general  eagerness  to  come 
up  with  the  enemy.  A  mass  of  brushwood 
soon  interfered  with  the  line  movement,  and 
the  men  pursued  skirmishing.  The  Russians 
were  overtaken  at  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  a 
heavy  musketry  fire  was  exchanged ;  they  then 
continued  their  flight,  and  sought  for  safety 
within  the  walls  of  Sebastopol.  It  is  said 
that  General  Gortschakoff  commanded  in 
this  sortie,  and  that  he  was  wounded  in  the 
hip.  About  eighty  prisoners  were  taken, 
including  three  officers;  one  of  the  latter 
was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  and  in  ap- 
pearance the  very  model  of  a  soldier.  We 
had  nine  men  killed,  and  four  officers  and 
fifty-eight  men  wounded.  Colonel  Conolly, 
who  was  in  command  of  a  picket,  was 
severely  wounded,  after  having  behaved  in 
the  most  gallant  manner.  This  young 
officer,  at  the  head  of  a  few  men,  held 
their  ground  against  a  host  until  relief 
arrived.  Just  as  the  support  came  up,  he 
was  seen,  sword  in  hand,  engaged  with  four 
of  the  enemy,  one  of  whom  finding  that  he 
would  not  be  taken  prisoner,  shot  him 
through  the  breast.  The  ball  passed  quite 
through  his  body,  but  did  not  prove  fatal. 
The  Russian  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was 
estimated  at  between  five  and  six  hundred. 
More  than  200  were  found  dead  upon  the 
ground. 

The  following  is  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans'  re- 
port of  this  sortie,  addressed  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief : — 
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Second  division,  heights  of  the  Tchernaya, 
October  27th. 

My  Lord, — Yesterday  the  enemy  attacked 
this  division  with  several  columns  of  infantry, 
supported  by  artillery.  Their  cavalry  did 
not  come  to  the  front.  Their  masses,  covered 
by  large  bodies  of  skirmishers,  advanced  with 
much  apparent  confidence.  The  division 
immediately  formed  line  in  advance  of  our 
camp,  the  left  under  Major-general  Penne- 
father,  the  right  under  Brigadier-general 
Adams.  Lieutenant-colonel  Fitzmayer  and 
the  captains  of  batteries  (Turner  and  Yates) 
promptly  posted  their  guns  and  opened  fire 
upon  the  enemy. 

1  ni  mediately  on  the  cannonade  being  heard, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  brought  up  to  our 
support  the  brigade  of  guards  under  Major- 
general  Bentinck,  with  a  battery  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Dacres.  His  royal  high- 
ness took  post  in  advance  of  our  right  to 
secure  that  flank,  and  rendered  me  through- 
out the  most  effective  and  important  assist- 
ance. General  Bosquet,  with  similar  prompti- 
tude, and  from  a  greater  distance,  approached 
our  position  with  five  French  battalions.  Sir 
G.  Cathcart  hastened  to  us  with  a  regiment 
of  rifles,  and  Sir  G.  Brown  pushed  forward 
two  guns  in  co-operation  by  our  left. 

The  enemy  came  on  at  first  rapidly,  as- 
sisted by  their  guns  on  the  Mound  Hill. 
Our  pickets,  then  chiefly  of  the  49th  and 
30th  regiments,  resisted  them  with  very  re- 
markable determination  and  firmness.  Lieu- 
tenant Conolly,  of  the  49th,  greatly  distin- 
guished himself,  as  did  Captain  Bayly,  of  the 
30th,  and  Captain  Atcherley,  all  of  whom,  I 
regret  to  say,  were  very  severely  wounded. 
Sergeant  Sullivan  also  displayed  at  this 
point  great  bravery. 

In  the  meantime  our  eighteen  guns  in  po- 
sition, including  those  of  the  first  division, 
were  served  with  the  utmost  energy.  In  half- 
an-hour  they  forced  the  enemy's  artillery  to 
abandon  the  field.  Our  batteries  were  then 
directed  with  equal  accuracy  and  vigour  upon 
the  enemy's  columns,  which  (exposed  also 
to  the  close  fire  of  our  advanced  infantry) 
soon  fell  into  complete  disorder  and  flight. 
They  were  then  literally  chased  by  the  30th 
and  95th  regiments  over  the  ridges,  and 
down  towards  the  head  of  the  bay.  So  eager 
was  the  pursuit  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
Major-general  Pennefather  eventually  ef- 
fected the  recall  of  our  men.  These  regi- 
ments and  the  pickets  were  led  gallantly  by 
Major  Mauleverer,  Major  Champion,  Major 
Eman,  and  Major  Hume.  The  Russians  were 


similarly  pursued  further  towards  our  right 
by  four  companies  of  the  41st,  led  gallantly 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  the  Hon.  P.  Herbert, 
A.Q.M.G.  The  47th  also  contributed.  The 
55th  were  held  in  reserve. 

Above  eighty  prisoners  fell  into  our  hands, 
and  about  130  of  the  enemy's  dead  were  left 
within  or  near  our  position.  It  is  computed 
that  their  total  loss  could  scarcely  be  less 
than  600. 

Our  loss,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  been  above 
eighty,  of  whom  twelve  officers  are  killed,  and 
five  wounded.  I  am  happy  to  say  hopes  are 
entertained  that  Lieutenant  Conolly  will 
recover,  but  his  wound  is  dangerous. 

I  shall  have  the  honour  of  transmitting  to 
your  lordship  a  list  of  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  privates  whose  conduct 
attracted  special  notice.  That  of  the  pickets 
excited  general  admiration. 

To  Major-general  Pennefather  and  Briga- 
dier-general Adams  I  was,  as  usual,  greatly  in- 
debted. To  Lieutenant-colonel  Dacres,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Fitzmayer,  captains  Turner, 
Yates,  Woodham,  and  Hemlin,  and  the 
whole  of  the  roy.al  artillery,  we  are  under 
the  greatest  obligation. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Herbert,  A.Q.M.G., 
rendered  the  division,  as  he  always  does, 
highly  distinguished  and  energetic  services. 
Lieutenant-colonel  "Wilbraham,  A.  A.  G., 
while  serving  most  actively,  I  regret  to  say, 
had  a  very  severe  fall  from  his  horse.  1  beg 
leave  also  to  recommend  to  your  lordship's 
favourable  consideration  the  excellent  ser- 
vices of  captains  Glazbrook  and  Thompson, 
of  the  Quartermaster-general's  department, 
the  brigade-majors  captains  Armstrong  and 
Thackwell,  and  my  personal  staff,  captains 
Allix,  Gubbins,  and  the  Hon.  W.  Boyle. 

I  have,  &c., 

DE  LACY  EVANS,  Lieutenant-general. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Raglan,  G.C.B.,  &c. 

This  report  was  forwarded  by  Lord  Raglan 
to  the  minister  of  war,  enclosed  in  the  fol- 
lowing despatch,  giving  some  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  siege,  which  at  this  point 
was  flagging,  while  the  harassed  French  and 
English  were  almost  worn  out.  With  it  we 
will  close  this  chapter : — 

Before  Sebastopol,  October  28th. 

My  Lord  Duke, — I  have  nothing  particular 
to  report  to  your  grace  respecting  the  opera- 
tions of  the  siege  since  I  wrote  to  you  on  the 
23rd  instant.  The  fire  has  been  somewhat 
less  constant,  and  our  casualties  have  been 
fewer  though  I  regret  to  say  that  Captain 
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Childers,  a  very  promising  officer  of  the  royal 
artillery,  was  killed  on  the  evening  of  the 
23rd,  and  I  have  just  heard  that  Major 
Dalton,  of  the  49th,  of  whom  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  entertained  a 
very  high  opinion,  was  killed  in  the  trenches 
last  night. 

The  enemy  moved  out  of  Sebastopol  on 
the  26th  with  a  large  force  of  infantry,  cav- 
alry, and  artillery — amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
6,000  or  7,000  men— and  attacked  the  left 
of  the  second  division,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  who  spee- 
dily and  energetically  repulsed  them,  assisted 
by  one  of  the  batteries  of  the  first  division 
and  some  guns  of  the  light  division,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  brigade  of  guards  and  by 
several  regiments  of  the  fourth  difision,  and 
in  rear  by  the  French  division  commanded 
by  General  Bosquet,  who  was  most  eager  in 
his  desire  to  give  him  every  aid. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans'  report,  which  I  arn 
sure  your  grace  will  read  with  the  highest 
satisfaction,  and  I  beg  to  recommend  the 


officers   whom  he  particularly   mentions  to 
your  protection. 

Captain  Bayly,  of  the  30th,  Captain  Atch- 
erley,  of  the  same  regiment,  and  Lieutenant 
Conolly,  of  the  49th,  all  of  whom  are  severely 
wounded,  appear  to  have  greatly  distin- 
guished themselves. 

I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the 
manner  in  which  Lieutenant-general  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans  met  this  very  serious  attack.  I 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  witness  it  mvself, 
being  in  front  of  Balaklava  at  the  time  it 
commenced,  and  having  only  reached  his 
position  as  the  affair  ceased,  but  I  am  cer- 
tain I  speak  the  sentiments  of  all  who  wit- 
nessed the  operation  in  saying  that  nothing 
could  have  been  better  managed,  and  that 
the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  Lieutenant- 
general,  whose  services  and 'conduct  I  have 
before  had  to  bring  under  your  grace's 
notice. 

I  enclose  the  return  of  the  losses  the  army 
has  sustained  since  the  22nd. 

I  have,  &c.,  RAGLAN, 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  WAR ;  A  COLLECTION  OF  LETTERS  CONCERNING  CAMP   LIFE,  THE  SIEGE,  AND  THE  BATTLE 

OF  BALAKLAVA. 


LET  us  pause,  and  reflect  a  little  upon  this 
history  of  carnage  and  horror  !  We  would 
fain  that  such  gigantic  calamities  should 
yield  some  good  to  humanity,  some  lessons 
to  the  world.  If  seas  and  mountains  have 
their  meaning,  and  with  a  silent  yet  sub- 
lime eloquence,  which  is  felt,  not  heard, 
impress  on  the  beholder  elevating  and  gentle 
thoughts;  if  the  hoarse  murmur  or  shrill 
scream  of  the  bleak  wind  through  the  dense 
dim  forests  has  a  voice  to  those  who  listen 
in  the  spirit  of  the  seer ;  if  stones,  and  trees, 
and  running  brooks  preach  mute  sermons 
to  the  philosophic  mind ;  if  the  mysterious 
and  silent  stars  sing  in  their  course  like 
millions  of  radiant  angels,  and  shed  an  in- 
spiration on  the  rapt  beholder; — if  these 
things  are  so  (and  in  a  metaphorical  sense 
they  are),  then  surely  WAR,  in  all  its  ghastly 
and  fiendish  majesty, — WAR,  with  its  regal 
preparations,  with  its  pomp,  its  gold,  its 
scarlet,  and  its  grand  swelling  strains  of 
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music, — WAR,  with  its  roarings  and  its 
thunders,  with  its  terrific  lightnings,  which 
more  than  rival  those  of  heaven;  with  its 
cataracts  of  fire,  hurling  from  ten  thousand 
iron  mouths  the  deadly  messengers  whose 
shocks  are  as  if  some  infernal  deity  had 
smote  the  staggering  earth  until  the  moun- 
tains reeled  and  the  astonished  sea  stood 
still, — WAR,  the  stupendous  destroyer,  who 
sows  in  wantonness  and  reaps  in  blood, 
whose  dreadful  harvests  are  the  gory  fields 
covered  with  mangled  corpses,  with  blood- 
bespattered  faces,  and  sightless  glaring 
eyes,  fixed  on  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  as 
if  vainly  appealing  to  that  merciful  God, 
who  seems  for  a  time  to  have  abandoned  his 
creation,  and  have  given  it  over  to  be  the 
grim  sport  of  fiends; — surely  this  dreadful 
power  has  its  teachings,  if  we  could  glean 
them  1 

Alas!  for  man;    alas!    for  the  promised 
millennium  of  p'eace,  and  joy,  and  charity ; 
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alas  !  for  the  poetic  dream  of  universal  bro- 
therhood, when  nations  are  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  a  sublime  amity,  when  kings  shall 
be  the  parents  of  their  peoples,  when  wise 
governments  shall  have  removed  the  chief 
causes  of  crime,  and  each  man  shall  grasp 
with  fellowship  the  hand  of  his  neighbour ! 
Glorious  visions  !  your  time  is  not  yet;  may 
the  unbegotten  future  reveal  your  realisa- 
tion. In  this  age  it  must  be  recorded  that 
the  greatest  efforts  of  the  most  civilised 
nations  of  the  earth  were  devoted — muscle, 
nerve,  heart,  brain,  soul,  and  sense — to  the 
science  and  labour  of  destruction.  It  must 
be  recorded  that  WAR,  like  an  inscrutable 
fatalism,  demands  all,  and  yields  nothing — 
nothing  that  if  the  world  were  wise,  if  the 
spirit  of  destruction  did  not  burn  in  the 
hearts  and  in  the  bones  of  men,  but  that 
could  be  obtained  without  its  aid.  The 
teachings  of  war  are  indeed  small,  and  con- 
sist chiefly  of  spectral  warnings  to  avoid  all 
injustice  and  aggression  that  may  lead  to  it. 
As  the  sickness  of  the  air  leads  to  plagues, 
and  the  sickness  of  the  earth  to  convulsive 
quakings  and  vomitings  of  fire,  so,  in  like 
manner,  the  sickness  of  society  results  in 
war.  War  is,  indeed,  sometimes  the  herald 
of  civilisation ;  but  it  civilises  after  the 
fashion  in  which  the  knife  and  saw  of  the 
surgeon  heals.  Well,  it  is  useless  to  mourn 
over  these  things;  they  are  the  destiny  of 
the  age,  the  impenetrable  and  mysterious 
necessity  of  either  an  evil  nature  in  our  race, 
or  a  sickly  and  imperfect  civilisation. 

Leaving  these  reflections,  let  us,  before 
we  proceed  with  our  narrative,  take  another 
glance  or  so  from  different  points  of  view  of 
the  scenes  we  have  just  gone  through.  Let 
us  compose  another  chapter  of  the  obscure 
literature  of  the  war,  and  glean  together  a 
few  letters  from  men  of  all  ranks  engaged 
in  the  great  struggle ; — letters  which,  in 
many  instances,  have  sprung  up  like  wild- 
flowers  in  uucultivated  soil,  but  which,  to 
continue  the  metaphor,  will  be  found  to 
possess  both  honey  and  fragrance.  In  other 
words,  we  mean  that  the  letters  thus  selected 
and  woven  into  a  whole — though  often  the 
work  of  untutored  minds,  of  private  soldiers 
— will  be  found  to  contain  much  genuineness 
of  feeling  and  simplicity  of  diction.  If, 
indeed,  they  are  at  times  a  little  confused 
in  expression,  let  us  remember  that  they 
contain  descriptive  fragments  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  the  despatches  of  generals,  or  in 
the  full  and  well-turned  periods  of  his- 
torians. 
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The  following  letter,  dated  the  28th  of 
October,  and  written  from  the  camp  before 
Sebastopol,  was  received  from  a  French 
officer  of  rank  : — 

The  following  is  the  state  of  affairs  with 
us  since  my  last  letters.  The  batteries, 
which  are  constructed  in  the  parallel  of  300 
metres  from  the  point  of  attack,  are  in 
course  of  completion.  The  work  does  not 
go  on  with  such  rapidity  as  we  desire,  in 
spite  of  the  unexampled  efforts  each  of  us 
is  making  to  arrive  at  the  result,  because 
the  ground  is  decidedly  unfavourable;  there 
is  little  earth,  but  a  great  deal  of  stone  and 
rock,  which  we  are  obliged  to  blow  up  with 
gunpowder,  in  order  to  establish  our  plat- 
forms. These  batteries,  destined  to  receive 
about  forty  pieces,  will  open  their  fire  all  at 
the  same  time,  and  from  them  we  expect 
the  best  result.  We  hope  they  will  com- 
mence acting  to-morrow  morning,  and  the 
assault  some  days  after.  I  have  mentioned 
the  works  executed  on  the  side  where  the 
French  attack.  As  for  the  English,  they 
have  made  a  parallel  at  400  metres  in 
advance  of  their  left  battery.  This  parallel 
is  destined  to  receive  the  infantry,  which 
has  been  already  there  for  the  last  two  or 
three  days.  A  battery  will  not  be  estab- 
lished, because  the  nature  and  the  configu- 
ration of  the  ground  do  not  permit  it ;  and, 
moreover,  it  would  not  produce  more  effect 
than  the  batteries  which  are  400  metres  in 
the  rear.  General  Sir  J.  Burgoyne  is  just 
going  to  find  out  General  Bizot,  and  come 
to  an  understanding  with  him  as  to  whether 
the  English  could  not  co-operate  in  the 
establishment  of  some  batteries  on  the 
French  side.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
carrying  on  other  works  on  the  attacking 
side  of  the  English.  The  Russians  offer  a 
most  vigorous  resistance.  They  labour  with 
great  energy  for  the  re-establishment  of 
their  works,  and  for  the  construction  of  new 
batteries ;  but  whenever  the  struggle  comes 
corps  a  corps,  they  will  have  to  abandon  the 
ground. 

We  have  been,  since  the  25th,  in  presence 
of  the  army  of  Mentschikoff,  which  has 
come  down  from  the  heights  into  the  valley 
of  the  Tchernaya.  It  wished  to  make,  on 
that  day,  an  attempt  on  Balaklava,  the  port 
of  which  is  so  important  for  the  English. 
That  attempt  has  failed.  This  is  how  it 
occurred  :  —  About  twenty  Russian  bat- 
talions, accompanied  by  several  batteries  of 
artillery  and  a  numerous  cavalry,  appeared 
at  break  of  day.  The  Russian  artillery  soon 
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opened  its  fire  against  the  works  in  front  of 
Balaklava.  The  Turks  who  occupied  them 
retreated  before  the  masses  of  the  enemy. 
The  Kussians  dashed  down,  and  at  the  same 
time  pushed  their  cavalry  on  to  Balaklava ; 
but  they  were  destined  to  find  far  different 
enemies  before  them.  The  gallant  Scotch 
waited  till  they  were  at  point  blank  range 
from  the  head  of  the  column  before  they 
fired  a  shot ;  when  they  did,  the  cavalry  fell 
back  in  the  greatest  disorder.  The  squad- 
rons that  were  at  the  tail  of  the  column 
turned  obliquely  to  the  right,  to  avoid  the 
fugitives,  and  then  went  in  the  direction  of 
the  English  cavalry,  which  was  coming  up. 
The  noble  regiment  of  Scots  grays  then 
executed  an  admirable  charge  against  the 
Russian  cavalry,  pierced  them  through  and 
through,  and  completely  scattered  them. 
The  Russian  cavalry,  thus  beaten,  fell  back, 
and  threw  into  confusion  their  infantry, 
which  was  in  turn  forced  to  retreat.  The 
English  infantry  retook  two  of  the  works  on 
the  left ;  and  the  Russian  army,  being  com- 
pletely routed,  was  about  to  abandon  the 
two  on  the  right,  when  another  charge  from 
the  light  brigade  of  the  English  cavalry — 
but  as  untoward  as  could  well  be,  though 
the  execution  was  heroic — all  of  a  sudden 
changed  the  state  of  affairs.  The  Russians, 
when  retiring  from  the  two  works  on  the 
right,  were,  perhaps,  going  to  carry  off  the 
seven  guns  they  found  there,  when  Lord 
Raglan  sent  to  the  officgr  commanding  the 
cavalry  the  order  to  advance  and  follow  the 
retreat  of  the  Russians,  in  order  to  retake 
the  guns.  The  officer  who  was  the  bearer 
of  the  order,  and  who  was  killed  in  the 
charge  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  told 
Lord  Lucan  to  charge  the  Russian  batteries, 
in  order  to  take  the  guns.  Lord  Cardigan, 
commanding  the  light  brigade,  to  whom  the 
order  was  transmitted,  observed  that  the  bat- 
tery which  he  was  thus  ordered  to  charge  was 
flanked  by  two  other  batteries  which  crossed 
their  fire  on  the  ground  he  was  to  pass  over; 
that  the  distance  was  enormous ;  that  the 
infantry  was  about  to  unite  its  fire  with  that 
of  the  artillery  ;  and  that  the  Russian  cavalry 
would  also  act  in  its  turn.  The  order,  how- 
ever, was  emphatically  given,  such  as  it  was 
believed  to  have  been  given  by  the  general- 
in-chief.  Lord  Cardigan  dashed  on  with 
his  800  men,  who  behaved  like  heroes. 
They  advanced  under  the  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry.  Those  whom  the  fire  did 
not  bring  down  in  their  course  reached  the 
battery,  which  many  of  them  penetrated; 
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but  the  horses  were  completely  blown.  They 
had  to  retire  and  again  pass  over  the  ground, 
which  was  ploughed  up  with  the  enemy's 
bullets.  Four  hundred  horses  remained  on 
the  field  ;  160  men  were  killed,  wounded,  or 
made  prisoners.  The  rest  succeeded  in  re- 
turning; and  that  gallant  charge  produced 
such  an  effect  on  the  Russians,  that  they  did 
not  dare  to  pursue  them.  Recovering,  how- 
ever, from  their  surprise,  they  arrested  their 
retrograde  movement,  while  preserving  the 
two  works  on  the  right,  and  the  seven  guns 
which  they  contained. 

We  remained  under  arms,  in  expectation 
of  being  attacked  by  the  Russians,  until 
nightfall ;  but  they  did  not  think  proper  to 
leave  the  position  they  occupied  on  the 
25th.  We  have  been  told  that  the  Russians 
have  chanted  a  Te  Deum  in  Sebastopol  for 
the  affair  of  the  25th  !  They,  no  doubt, 
will  sing  many  others.  Their  joy,  however, 
was  of  short  duration.  The  next  day  (the 
26th)  they  resolved  to  attack  the  right  of 
the  English  besieging  corps,  and  advanced, 
to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
men,  with  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  in  the 
direction  of  Inkermann.  General  De  Lacy 
Evans  was  ready  to  receive  them.  The 
engagement  only  lasted  a  few  moments. 
The  Russians  were  put  to  flight,  leaving  on 
the  ground  700  killed  and  wounded,  while 
the  English  only  lost  sixteen  killed  and 
forty  wounded.  General  Bosquet  advanced, 
in  all  haste,  to  the  assistance  of  our  allies, 
with  several  French  battalions ;  but,  to  his 
great  regret,  he  arrived  when  all  was  over. 
Lord  Raglan  warmly  thanked  him  on  the 
occasion,  and  congratulated  the  troops  on 
the  promptitude  with  which  they  had 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  English.  We 
are  informed  that  the  British  government 
has  five  or  six  thousand  men  ready  to  em- 
bark. These  troops  might  be  sent  to  Mar- 
seilles by  railway  and  down  the  Rhone,  and 
steamers  could  proceed  from  this  to  take 
them  on  board.  Yesterday  several  English 
steamers  left  for  Varna  and  Bourgas,  to 
convey  to  the  Crimea  430  French  dragoons 
and  600  artillery  horses.  We  are  under 
great  obligations  to  our  allies  for  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  place  at  our  disposal 
the  vessels  necessary  for  the  conveyance  of 
our  reinforcements.  They  are,  to  be  sure, 
as  interested  as  ourselves  in  their  arrival  ; 
but  there  exists,  in  all  our  relations,  an 
understanding  and  a  cordiality  worthy  of 
remark.  The  entente  between  the  generals- 
kk-chief  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  more 
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